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Cruise of the Steam “Co- 

Whoop,” The, 353 
Cuniliffe’s Finish, 697 


DARK, Girl afraid of the (“A 
Question of Pluck’”?), 237 
Desert, Adventure in (“In the 
‘Valley of Dry Bones? ”), 365 
Ditferent Afternoon, A, 440 
Disgrace of Grandfather, The, 





Disputing the Trail, 509 


Diving, High (#U 
Bluchird’’), 425 

Doctor Prescott’s Bank Ac- 
count, 508 

Dodge Bond, The, 456 

Dog rescues buried Children 
(‘Little Man Friday’’), 4 

Dollar lost (‘The Half Eagle’), 
216. 

Door, The “Presto,’’ 618 

Draft, Against the, 33 

Dress ruined (“Her Prettiest 


der the 





Duelist, The, 1 
Dynamite, ’Pwixt Fireand, 185 


EASTER Flat, An, 182 
Elected (“The Maker of Gov- 
ernors”’), 617 








a 


. 


Episode of War, An, 150 
Examination Paper returned. 
Ter Father's Memory’), 
330, 
mination taken (“The Man 

who kept on’), ¢ 
Eye Man, The, 












FAIRY Child, The, 662 

Fanily, Stories of the Carleton, 
2, 80, 58, 86 

Father’s Debt paid (“Under 
the Law”), 218 

Feast of the Fatted Calf, The, 


725 

Fight at the Trap Head, The, 
7 

Finish, Cunlitfe’s, 697 

Fire, The, 29 

Fireless Hope Box of Abigail 

ty, The, 207 

, The, 4, 16, 










32, 41, 57, 73, 


Flag won (“The Handicap’), 
313, S82, 343, 256, 368, 354, 

400, 412 

Flower Beds (“Permanent 
Improvements’’), 156 

Forest Fire stopped (“Along 
the Mother Lode’’), 357 

Fox and a Conscience, A, 74 

Friend won (The Mail on 
Corridor Three’’), 422 





GATE not fastened (‘In just 
a Minute’ ’’), 257 

Gay Gazette, The, 42 

Girl afraid of the Dark (“A 
Question of Pluck’’), 237 

Girl changes (Intolerant 
Anne’’), 198 

Girl helps Grandfather (CA, 
Banker’s Judgment”), 113, 
129, 141, 153, 169, 181, 200 

Girl Poet defrauded (“ Mary’ 
Lesson’), 478 

Girl runs Car (Not Lady- 
like’), 698 

Goat cured for instead of Cat 
(“Angor?), 714 

Gold Cache, The, 409, 421, 437, 
453, 468, 477, 489, 505, 517, 














Governors, The Maker of. 617 

Grandfather gives Dog away 
(“The Disgrace of Graund- 
father’), 492 

Grandfather's Day, 58 

Grandmother Minton, Shop- 
ping with, 738 

Granny Knot, The, 217 

Gray Snow, 469 

Greasing the ‘Tram, 689 

Grizzly frightened by Rattle- 
snake (“When the Grizzly 
ran’), 701 

Guarded Grove, The, 532 





HALF Eagle, The, 216 
Handicap, The, 313, 382, 343, 
368, 384, 400, 412 
Hard-Hearted, Isabel, the, 30 
Iler Father’s Memory, 330 
er Prettiest 









Honoy yw ilder ne 
89, 101, 117, 1:3: 

Hope Box of Abigail Fay, The 
Fireless, 207 

Horse attacks Boy (“The 
Calico Horse”), 413 

Horse, Aunt Martha’s Driving, 
170 

Tforse marked with Whitewash 
(“In the Pound”), 518 

Tlorse prevented from slipping 
(When Old Nance wore 
Socks”), 544 

Tlorses lost (“In the ‘Walley of 
Dry Bones? ”?), 365 





45, 61, 77, 








IMPRISONED Messenger, 
An, 520 










“ 


In the Caisson, 157 

In the Pound, 518 

In the “Valley of Dry Bones,” 
365 

Tuches that counted, 369 

Indian catches Steer (“ Lamar’s 
Indian Partner’), 301 

Indian helps Girl (“Chow 
Big’), 354 

Indians conquered (“The Little 
Lieutenant”), 558 

Ink Spot, The, 270 

Intolerant Anne, 198 

Isabel, the Hard-Hearted, 30 








JAM, Smashing the, 493 
Jarclinas, An Adventure 
with, 273 


~N INDEX 


a 
Jean Carson’s Vacation, 13, 
Jewels found in Molasses 
Togshead (Long Sweeten- 
ing’), Wd 





KITTEN taken in(*Rannin’ 
down’ Billings”), 114 

Knot slips (“The Granny 
Knot”), 217 





LADY, The Real, 86 

Lady like, Not, 608. 

Lamatr’s Indian Partner, 301 

Land sold (“Wishing and 
Working’’), 366 

Last Hunt, The, 687 

Late Transplanting, A, 285 

Leading of Blossom, The, 14 

Legacy, [lis Mother’s, 88 

Letters perfunctory (Corre 
spondence while you wait"), 
578 

Light through the Door, The, 
423 

Little Box Car, A, 490 

Little Lieutenant, The, 538. 

Little Man Friday, 44 

“Long Sweetening,” 154 

Lost in the Mountains (A 
Banker’s Judgment”), 113, 
129, 141, 153, 169, 181, 200 











MABEL and the Steam 
Roller, 454 

Mad Fox, The Reign of the, 
7 

Mail carried through Storm 
(“Christmas Mail for 
Queets’’), 717 

Mail on Corridor Three, The, 
dee 

Maker of Governors, The, 617 

Making a Christmas for 
Jimmie, 713 

Man on Girder saved (“The 
‘Buckaroo’ ”), 457 

Man overboard from Mud 
Seow (“The After Well of 
*Thirty-One’’?), 481 

Man, Search for M issing (“The 
Romance of the Martin Con- 
nor”), 197, 214, 225, 240, 253, 
269, 286, 800, 316, 329 

Man who kept on, ‘The, 341 

Marcia’s Managing, 

Mary’s Lesson, 478 

Mast of the Yankee Blade, 

_ The, 144 

Mean Little Town, The, 541, 

7, STT, 620, 629, 645, 661, 
675, G88, 700 

Melly reads a Book, 410 

Mending the South Road, 272 

Minister pays Father’s Debt 
(“Under the Law”), 213 

Molybdenite found (‘Against 
America’s Time of Need’’), 
ied 

Moose, Adventure with 
(“Wolf’s Clothing”’), 317 

Mother goes to College 
(“Alicia’s Poor Mother’), 
OAS 

Mother’s Legacy, His, 88 

Mud, caught in (“Inches that 
Counted’), 369 

Mumps, Ranch afflicted with 
(“The Tramp’s Thanks- 
giving Dinner’), 674 

























NAMES, A Contlict of, 342 

Neighbors, New, 450 

Neighbors reconciled (“The 
Feast of the Fatted Calf”), 
725 

New Neighbors, 480 

New Standard, A, 172 

North Forty East, 716, 728, 740 

Not Ladylike, 608, 








OLD Home Farm, Stories of 
the, 116, 144, 154, 288, 
BSL, B07, 438, 544, G4 

“Old Mitch’? Stories, 1, 29, 60 

Old Squire’s “Rozzum,” The, 
488 

On Frying Pan Bay, 401 

On the Chimney Top, H1 

Oyster Fleet, Spying on the 
(“Straightening a Kink’), 

533, 545, 561, 579, 621, 

633, 649, 665, 677 








PEBBLES gathered (“The 
Shadow of Coming Events’), 
130 

Pecearies (“An Adventure 
with Jurelinas 

Permanent Improvements, 150 

Pine ‘Tree (“The Mast of the 
Yankee Blade), Wa 








Poachers foiled in Attempted 


Murder (“On Frying Pan 
Bay”), 401 

Poet “wakes up”? (Mary's 
Lesson”), 473 

“Presto” Door, The, 618 

“Pride-o’-Body,”” 9% 

“Puff,” 131 


QUARREL ended (An Tine 
prisoned Messenger’), 520 
Quarry, Men saved from 
(The Crack), 241 
Queen of Song,” “The, 
Question of Cournge, A, 





2 








Question of Pluck, A, 257 


RAIL, The Balancing, 5 
Real Lady, ‘The, 86 
Reign of the Mad Fox, The, 





“Ramin Jimmie,” 184 

Ring, The Chrysoprase, 2 

Road, Mending the South, 

Romance of the Martin Con- 
nor, ‘The, 197, 214, 2 240, 
233, 260, 286, 300, 316. 

Rooster, Prize (“The Wis 
bone of Contention’’), 203. 

Rosin sold (“The Old Squire’s 
‘Rozzum’”’), 438 

Runaways, The, 506 

“Runnin Down” Billings, 114 

Running Race (“Cunlitfe’s 
Finish”), 697 















SCHOOL Honors won (The 
Handiaap”), 313, 332, 343, 
306, 368, 854, 400, 412 

Schooner saved (“ Biggs’s 
Bread and Butter’’), 

Second to Spare, A, 288! 

Shadow of Coming Events, 
The, 130 

Shopping with Grandmother 
Minton, 738 

Skis and a Cougar, 280 

Smallpox, An Attack of, 142 

ng the Jam, 4 

‘Track, The, 275 

Snake destroys Flowers 
Ce ochimilen 's Strange 
Visitor’), 385 

Snapping-Turtle Soup Com- 
pany, ‘The, 5 

Snow Blindness 
End’), Tal 

Snowstorm, The, 60 

Song takes Prize (“The Queen 
of Song’?), 239 

Sort of Surprise,” “A, 393, 

Speculation in Bells, A, 630 

Spirit of Courage, ‘The, 632 

Spitehouse, ‘The, 76 

Standard, A New, 172 

Steam “Co-Whoop,” The 
Cruise of the, 

Steam Roller, Mabel and the, 
45+ 

Steer, Adventure with (“Tying 
Old Arrowhead”’), 201 

Steer caught by Indian 
(© Lamar’s Indian Partner’’), 
301 

Meve Jenson’s Luck, 173 

Stories of the Carleton Family, 
2, 30, 58, 86 

Stories of the Old Home Farm, 
116, 144, 154, 288, 353, 381, 
307, 438, 544, 664 

Story written from Friend’s 
Life (“Treasure-Trove” ), 226 

Stmightening a Kink, 
SAS, 561, S79, 621, 633, GH! 
665, 677 

“striker” Whittaker scores a 
Hundred, 280 

“Stumped” (“Under the Blie- 
hird’), 425 

v Beater, Addison’s, 116 

“Swiss Family Robinson’” 
(“Melly reads a Book”), 410 

Swordiish, Adventure with 
(striker? Whittaker scores 
a Hundred’), 280 

Swordtish (“The Fight at the 
‘Trap Head”), 17 


















(The Blind 























“TAKE-IT-BACK DAY” 
and Ann, 4¢ 

‘Teacher cheered in Hospital 
The Gay Gazette), 42 

Teacher retained (“Two and 
Another’), 256 

Things, 686 

‘Three Hoots and a Tow], 397 

Town regenenited Phe Mean 
Litde Town’), 7 
















88, 700 





Train saved (The Sinoky 
‘Trac 
‘Tron wiksyiving Dinner, 





The, 67 


‘Traw! saved (“Steve Jenson’s 
Luck’), 173 

Treasure-Trove, 226. 

Trees saved (“Riming 
Jimmie’), 134 

"Twixt Fireand Dynanite, 185 

Twoand Another, 256 

‘Tying Old Arrowhead, 201 


UNAPPRECIATED Gift, 
An, 314 

Under the Bluebird, 425 

Under the Law, 213 

Used Car, A, 466 


VACATION, Jean Carson’s, 
13 

Venturesome Ride, A, 646 

Veteran of War honored (A 
Late Transplanting’’), 285. 

Volcanic Eruption, rescued 
from (“Gray Snow’?), 46! 

Voted, When Grunpap, 560 








WATER Cure, The, 685 

Wheat saved from Wreck (4 
Cake for Charlie’), 382 

When Grampap voted, 560 

When Old Nance wore Socks, 
eed 

When the Grizzly ran, 701 

Where Two was a Crowd, 229 

Whirlwind (“Three Lloots and 
a Howl”), 397 

Whistle, 288 

Wilderness Iloney, 45, 61, 77, 
89, 101, 117, 153, 15 

shbone of Contention, The, 














Wishing and Working, 366 

Wolt’s Clothing, 317 

Woman sleeps all Day (“Aunt 
Phoebe’s Forty Winks’), 
it 

Wreck averted (1A Second to 
Spare”), 383 


XOCHIMILCO’S Strange 
Visitor, 385 


Editorials 
ACME of Life, The, 158 
Adoption of Children (“Child- 

Tess Homes’’), 522 
Advertising, Hon 
After the War, 650 
Agreement with Mexico, The, 

BO 
Agriculture (“The County 

Agent’’), 402 
Alfonso (“A King’s Human- 

ity’), SIS 
Allied Offensive, ‘The, 426 
American Bible Society (“The 

Book of Life’), 242 
American Burns, The, 458 
American Relief Clearing 

House, The, 46 
American Voice, The, 580 
Americanizing America, 118 
Americans in France, 454. 
Amis,” “Les, 276 
Amusements, Expenditures. 

for (Stock ‘Taking’?), 62 
Annual Mystery, The, 242 
alppam (“Prize of War’), 118 
Approximations, 290 
Arabia (“A New Revolt of 

Islam’), 470 
Anrnenia, The War in, 158 
Army, Reorganizing the, 218 
Artof Eating, The, 386 
As to Preparedness, 15 
Asia, The War in, 118 
Austria and Hungary, 64 
Austria attacks Italy, 4 
Automobiles in U.S. (Three 

Million’’), 650 
Autumn Foliage (“The Chang- 

ing Leaves’), 510 
Aviators (“Three Teroes’”), 

666 








t, S86 

























BANDIT from Abroad, A, 
702 

Banking, Students of Interua- 
tional, 318 

Bangai 0 

Battle of Skayer-Rak, The, 358 

Battle of Verdun, The, 186 

Being Bohemian, 650 

teing like Washington, 90 

Belgians, Germany aud the, 
718 

Bells, 18 

Bicycling, 46 

Big Figures in Finance, 102 

Birds, Migration of o'Th 
Anmual Mystery’), 242 











THE YOUTH’s COMPANION qneEx 
“ 


Birds, Protection of (“A 
Boundary abolished”), 702 
Bits of Oblivion, 742 
Black List, The British, 730 
Blacklisting Deeree, The, 458 
“BlueSky” Lay Lin, 230 
Bohemian, Being, 650 
Book of Life, The, 242 
Books for the Young (“Good 
Book Week”), 690 
“Boom,” The End of a, 426 
Boundary abolished, A, 702 
Boycott, An International, 414 
Boys, A Chance for the, 218 
Brevity (“On saying too. 
much’), 158 
British Black List, The, 7:30 
B h Hopes and Plans, 318, 
British Shipbuilding, 534 
Budget, “Pork Barrel” or, 318 
Burns, The American, 458 
Business, Mind and, 650. 

















CAMPS, Military Training, 
174 

Canada, Our Trade with, 742 

Canada, The Part of, 402 

Canvass, ‘The Coming, 46 

Capital and Crime, 546, 

Car Shortage, 730 

Carnegie Foundation (‘Tnsur- 
ance for Professors’?), 442 

Casement, Sir Roger, 290, 482 

Cervantes, 230 

Chanee for the Boys, A, 2 

Changing Leaves, The, 

Channel Tunnel, The. 

Chapman, Victor (“Three 
Lleroe 

Chemistry (Research as a 
National Duty’), 414 

Child Labor (“Setting the 
Children Free’’), 510. 

Childless Homes, 522. 

Children Free, Setting the, 510 

Children, Playing with the, 6 

Children, The Social World of, 
188 

China after Yuan’s Death, 42 

Christmas, 718 

Christmas of European Chil- 
dren (“The Little Stock- 
ing’), 702 

Church Fairs (4 Sad Leak’’), 
690, 

“Clean up and paint up,’”? 302 

Clinic in the Mountains, A, 402 

Coast Guard, The, 62 

College Girls (“Stock 
Taking”), 62 

College Memorial (SA) New 
Way to pay an Old Debt’), 
0 

College Men and Publie Duty, 
78 

Colleges and the Nation, The, 
18 

Coming Canvass, The, 46 

Companion’s New Lome, 
The, 6 

Compliments, 370 

Compromise, Conjugal, 134 

Congress, The Next, 718 

Congress, The Work of, 562 

Conjugal Compromise, 134 

Conquest of Montenegro, ‘The, 
Ww) 

Content, The Fragrance of, 102 

“Continuous Voyage,” 102 

Copper, ‘The Future of, 458, 

Cost of Il Nature, The, 6:4 

Country Church Day, A, 522 

County Agent, The, 402 

Crime, Capital and, 546 





























DANISH West Indies (“Our 
New Islands’), 470 

Danish West Indies, The, 158 

Danube, The Lower, 702 

Daylight, Saving the, 276 

Days we celebrate, The, 370 









af 
Dentistry, Modern, 370 
Deutschland (“The First 
Submarine Merchantman’), 
A 
Dobruja, The, 580 
Does Science pay 
Dolls, A New Fashion in, 730 
Dow The Question of, 46 
Driving it Home, 42 
Dyestuil Industry (‘Founding 
an Industry’), 202, 218 





i) 











EATING (oSelf-Restraint 
that pays’), 315, 

Eating, The Art of, 386 

Eficiency in Housework, 482 

Election, Just before the, 622 

Election (Political Barom- 
eters’), - 

Election, The, 690 











Election, The Issues of the, 386 

Elkington, Lt. Col. (A Moral 
Hero”), 63 

End of a “Boom,” The, 426 

England, The Troubles of, 258 

Entente, Greece and the, 666 

Epidemics, Poverty and, 522 

Europe, The League of Central, 
290 

European War (oA) Look 
Ahead’), 202 

European War ¢ Fighting to 
a Finisl’’), 718 

European War (“The Allied 
Onensive’’), 426 

European War (“Two Years 
after the Marne’), 494 








FATRS, Charity (fA Sad 
Leak’), 690 

Fancher, Mollie, 146 

Farm Conveniences (“The 
True Homestead’), 5:4 

Farm Loan Act, The National, 
174 

Farm that does not pay, ‘The, 
386 

Fann, The Size of a, 14 

Farming (“Does Science 
pay 27”), 702 

Farming (The County 
Agent’’), 402 

Fatherless Children of France 
«The ‘Orphelinat des 
Armies? 7), 186 

Fiction Bits of Oblivion’), 
Te 

Fighting toa Fir 

Finance, Big Figures in, 102 

Financial Scheme, A Novel, 62 

Fire Prevention (“4 New Way 
to pay an Old Debt’), 90 

Fire Prevention Day (The 
Preventive Fireman’’), 

Fireman, The Preventive, 5: 

First Submarine Merchant- 
man, ‘The, 426 

Flug, The, 18 

Flood, The Southern, 458 

Folly of it, The, 218 

Food Problem in Germany, 
The, 334 

Football (“Pls 
Game”), ( 

Foree of “Sugyestion,” The, 34 

Foreign Relations, The, 158 

Foreign Trade, A Year’s, 174 

Forgotten Army, A, 174 

Founding an Industry, 202, 218 

Fragrance of Content, The, 102 

France, 334 

France, Americans in, 494 

France, Rebuilding, 

France, The Orphans of, 482 

ive, The Spirit of, 580 

Franz Josef is Dead, 730 

Friend of the Northwest, ‘The, 
370 

Friendship, ‘The Laws of, 458 

Fryatt Case, The, 482 

Future of Copper, The, 458 

Future of Germany, The, 302 
























ving the 















GERMAN Yand the Belgians, 
718 

Germany and the Submarine 
Issue, 302 

Germany, Internal Politics of, 
75 

Germany, The Food Problem 
in, 34 

Germany, The Future of, 302 

Germany, The Troubles of, 

Girls, A New School for, 202 

Give up the Philippines? 118 

Gold, 534 

Good Book Week, 69) 

Good Taste (“The Folly of it”), 
218 

Gospel of Preparedness, ‘The, 
44 

Government Shipowning 
again, 34 

Greece and the Entente, 666 

Greece, Roumania and, 522 

Greeting the Grocer’s Boy, 302 

Grocer’s Boy, Greeting the, 302 











HARVESTS of 1916, Short, 
OTS, 

Having what others have, 346 

Healing Sun, The, 426 

Uealth ‘Train (“Driving it 
Home’’), 42 

Heels, High (“The Folly of 
it’ 











Jill, James J. ¢*The Friend 
of the Northwest’), 370 
Homemaking, Housekeeping 

and, 580 
Homestead, ‘The True, 534 


llonest Advertising, 86 

Tlookworm, The, 78 

Hope, The Need of, 6 

Housecleaning, 534 

Housekeeping and [ome- 
making, 580 

Housework, Efliciency in, 482 

Llow the United States is to 
prepare, 44 

Humanity and the Subma- 
rines, 62 

Ulungary, Austria and, 634 





ILL Nature, ‘The Cost of, 634 

Immigration, tricting, 23 

In © of Victory, + 
BB, HG 

Increasing “Paternalism,” 258 

Independence, 666 

Indiana “The Days we cele. 
brate”’?), 370. 

Industrial Preparedness, 482 

Infantile Paralysis (Polio- 
myelitis’?), 690 

Tnsurance for Professors, 442. 

Internal Politics of Germany, 
GTS 

Invalid, Remarkable (“Mollie 
Fancher”), 146 

Investments (“‘Blue-Sky" 
Laws again’’), 230 

Treland, Lloyd-George and, 
426 

Issnes of the Election, 186, 386. 

Italy in the War, 134 














JAMES, Tenry, 16 
sloys, ‘The Little, 678 
Just before the Election, 622 


KING’S Humanity, A, 318 
Kitchener of Khartum, 358 
Kut, The Surrender at, 200 


LABOR and the Stop Watch, 
5d 

Language, Universal, 302 

Latin-American Treaties, The, 
146 

Laws of Friendship, The, 458 

Leadership, 258 

League of Central Europe, 
The, 290 

League to enforce Peace, The, 
718 

Leaves, The Changing, 510 


ave, ‘The Test of, 414 

Life, Length of (Self. 
Restraint that pays’), 318 

Life, The Acme of, 158 

Life, ‘The Preservation of, 78 

Little Joys, The, 678 

Little Stocking, The, 702 

Living your own Life, 258 

Lloyd-George and Ireland, 426 

Locking the Stable Door 
beforehand, 622 

Look Ahead, A, 202 

Lower Danube, The, 702 





















MAILS, Seizing our, 346 

Maine Election (Political 
Barometers’), 562 

Marne, ‘Two Yeurs after the, 
He 

Merchantman, The First Sub- 
marine, 426 

Metchnikotf, Elie, 470 

Metrie System, The, 6 

Mexico, 402 

Mexico, The Agreement with, 
soz 

Migration of Birds (The An- 
nual Mystery’), 242 

Military Instruction (64 
School of riotism’’), 650 

Military Training Camps, 174 

Military Training (“The Col- 
leges and the Nation’), 18 

Mind and Business, 650 

Mi en, Two, 202 

Mobilizing Science, 510 

Modern Dentistry, 370 

Monastir, 730 

Monroe Doctrine, The New, 6 

Montenegro, ‘The Conquest of, 
ow 

Moral Hero, A 




































Our Right to sell, 34 
Munitions (“The End of a 
“Boon ?), 426 


NATIONAL Farm Loan 
Act, The, 174 

Need of Hope, The, 6 

New Fashion in Dolls, A, 730 

New Revolt of Islam, A, 170 

New School for Girls, A, 202 





New Way to pay an Old Debt, 
A, 90 
Next Congress, The, 718 
Nineteen Sixteen, 742 
Noise, The Pest of, 470 
Northwest, The Friend of the, 
370 
Novel Financial Scheme, A, 62 





OBLIVION, Bits of, 742 

On saying too much, 158 

Only Child, The, 118 

Open Port for Russia, An, 46 

Orphans of France, ‘The, 452 

“Orphelinat des Armees,”’ The, 
Ise, 

Our New Islands, 470 

Our Right to sell Munitions, 
ot 

Our Trade after the War, 18 

Our ‘Trade with Canada, 742 





PARALYSIS, Infantile 
Poliomyelitis’), 690 
Parents, The Seltishness of, 242 
Part of Canada, The, 40 
“Paternalism,” Increasing, 2: 
Peace, Prospects of, 242, 358 
Peace, The League to enforce, 
718 
Peace, Treaties of, 62 
Perfection (“Approxima- 
tions’), 200 
Pest of Noise, The, 470. 
Philippines and Porto Rico, 
The, 334 
Philippines? Give up the, 11s 
Philippines, Reorganizing the, 
ao 
Pictures of Living TY 
Wonderful: Discov 
Playing the Game, ¢ 
Playing with the Children, 6 
Poland, 600 
Poliomyelitis, 690 
Political Barometers, 
Polities of Germany, Internal, 
oF 
“Pork Barrel” or Budget, 318. 
Porto Rico, The Philippines: 
and, 334 
Postal Savings (‘New Savings 
Law’), 414 
Poyerty and 
Prairie Spirit, 
Preparedne 
Preparedne 







































The, 258 

As to, 18 

(Tow the 
United States is to prepare’), 
4M 

Preparedness 








Preparedness, ‘The Gospel of, 
414 

Preservation of Life, The, 78 

y, The Wilson or 

1), 370 

al Campaigning, 580 

sntial Candidates (The 
Coming Canvass’), 4600. 

Presidential Election (tissues 















of the Election’), 156 
Presidential Election (Just 

before the Election’), 622 
Presidential Election, The, 470 
Presidential Election (“The 

Ey 





tion’), 690, 

Presidential Primaries (¢T 
ing a Reform’"), 102 

President’s Ultimatum, The, 
242 

Preventive Fireman, The, 7 

Prince, Norman (Three He- 
roes!”?), G66 

Professors, Insurance for, 442 

Prohibition (The ‘Strength 
of-Britain’?’ Movement’), 346 

Prospects of Peace, 242, 353, 

Prosperity of United States: 
(After the War’), 650 

Public Duty, College Men and, 
7s 

Punctuality Bells’), 18 














QUAKERS (Les Amis’ ).276 
Question of Dow The, 46 





RATD of the (3.3, The, 64 

Railway Crisix, The, 334 

Railway System (What does: 
the Publie want?) 

Rebuilding France, ¢ 

Relief Clearing Honse, The 
Ainerican, 46 

Relief, European 4A Steady 
Pull for the Victims of the 
War’), 90 

Religion, Summer, 442 

Reorganizing the Army, 218 

Reorganizing the Philippines, 
plo 

Research as a National Duty, 
HWA 


















Research (“Mobil 
ence’), 510 

Restricting Immigration, 230 

Revolt of the Sinn Fein, The, 
200 

hi 





ng Sci- 


James Whitcomb (“The 





Ameriagun Burns’), 458. 
Rockwell, Kitten (“Three 
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a, The Struggle in, 678 





a, An Open Port for, 46 
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Russians in France, The, 276 





SAD Leak, A, 690 
“Safety First,” 34 
Salvation Army (4A Forgotten 
Army”), 174 
Saving the Daylight, 276 
Savings Liuw, New, 414 
Saying too much, On, 158. 
Scarlet Fever, 
School Clin 
School for Girls, A New, 202 
School of Patriotism, .A, 650. 
Science and Success, 
Science, Mobilizing, 510 
Seientitic Management(“ Labor 
and the Stop Wateh’’), 6:4 
Sea Power, The ‘Test of, 146 
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Sellishness of Parents, The, 242 

Serbia, 102 

Setting the Children Free, 510 

Shackleton, 46 

Shakespeare, The Sunshine of, 
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Shipbuilding, British, 534 

Shipowning again, Govern- 
ment, 34 

Short Hiurvests of 1916, 678 

Sinn Fein, The Revolt of the, 
zo 

Size of a Farm, The, 134 

Skager-Rak, The Battle of, 358 

Social Label, The, 54 

Social Summit, The, 78. 

Social World of Children, ‘The, 
186 er 

Southern Flood, The, 448 

Speaking in Publie, 146 

Speech (The Social Label’), 
Bb 

“Spellbinding.” 546, 

Spirit of France, The, 580 

Steady Pull for the Victims of 
the War, A, 90 

Stock ‘Taking, 62 

Stop Watch, Labor and the, 
Oat 

Story Reading (Bits of Ob- 
livion’), 742 

“Strength-of- Britain’? Move- 
ment, The, 346. 

Strugzle in Roumania, The, 
OTs 

Students of International 

Janking, 318 

Subniarine Issue, Germany 
and the, 302 

Submarine Issue, The, 666 

Submarine Merchantman, ‘The 
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Submarine Poliey (“Without 
Warning’), 154 









Submarines, Humanity and 
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Success, Science and, 78 

“Suy jon,” The Foree of, 34 


Summer Religion, 42 

Sun, The Healing, 426 

Sunshine of Shakespeare, The, 
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Surrender at Kut, The, 200 





TAXES, More, 442 

Telephone, The Tyranny of 
the, 358 

‘Test of Leisure, The, 414 

‘Test of Sea Power, The, 146 

‘Testing a Reform, 102 

Three Terves, 666 

‘Three Million, 650 

‘Trachoma (“A Clinie in the 
Mountains’’), 402 

"Trade after the War, Our, 18 

Trade (“An International 
Boycott"), 414 

‘Trade with Canada, Our, 742 

f Peaee, 62 

reaties, The Latin-American, 
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‘Trespassing, 46. 

‘Troubles of England, ‘Phe, 

‘Troubles of Germany, The, 276 

‘Trowbridge, John ‘Townsend, 
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‘True Homestead, ‘The, 
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Two Years after the Marne, 
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Tyranny of the Telephone, 
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U-33, The Raid of the, 634 

Ultimatum, ‘The President's, 
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Unemployment, 34 

Unemployment (“Locking the 
Stable Door beforehand’’), 
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Unfit Legislators, 202 

United States is to prepare, 
How the, 494 

Universal Language, 302 








VERDUN, The Battle of, 186 

Verdun, What is happening 
at, 346. 

Vietory, In Case of, 302, 315, 
344, 346 

Voice Clubs, 622 

Voice, The American, 580 


WAR, A Steady Pull for the 
Victims of the, 90 

War, After the, 650 

War, After the (SA Look 
Ahead’), 202 

War, After the (“An Interna- 
tional Boycott’), 414 

War, European(“The Straggle 
in Rounania’), 678 

War, European (“T'wo Years 
after the War’), 494 

War in Armenia, The, 158 

War in Asia, The, 118 

Washington, Being like, 90 

What does the Public want ? 
522 2 

What Fifty Years has done, 174 

White-Pine Blister Rust (‘A 
Bandit from Abroad’’), 702 

Willing Givers, 

Wilson or Hughe 

Window Exhibits 

Winter Evenin, : 

“Without W: arning,” 1st 

Woman Suitrage, 510 

Women and War (“Willing 
Givers’), 62 

Women on the Land, 622 

Wonderful Discovery, A, 666 

Work of Congress, ‘The, 562 
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Yuan Shih-kai (“China after 
Yuan’s Death’), 442 
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African Wildcat, The, 

Air, Command of the, 735 

Altai Railway, The, 294 

America, Hottest, 

American Meteorites, 626. 

Amphibians, Our Voeu, 211 

Anglo-Irish Tunnel, An, 475 

Ant, The Resourceful, 682 

Ant, The Uinbrella, 516 

Ants (“Profitable Tenants”), 
OT 

Architecture, Climate and, 527 

Athlete, The Heart of the, 211 

Atmosphere and Hydrosphere, 
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Atmospherie Envelope, The, 
419 

Atom, Weighing the, 84 

Aviators, Tests for, 339 









BABY’S Chances, The City, 
488, 

Bamb« dible, 458 

Barge (“Novel River Car- 
riers’’), 3633 

Bases of the Universe, 151 

Battles and Rainfall, 567 

Bay Rum, Source of, 671 

Beavers, Persistent, 379 

Birds and Sweets, 111 

Birds in the Trenches, 475 

Blueberries, Cultivated, 178 

y, Surfaces of the, 139 

Safeguards, 151 

Kotanizing, Prehistoric, 488 

Boxes, Standardizing Packing, 
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Bridge Collapse, The Quebec, 
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Canadian Reservoir, Huge, 431 
Cape Cod and Kiel, 95 
wu Coupling, Magnetic, 643 
Carluad «The Heaviest 
Load’’), 351 
Chemistry and Civilization, 431 
Chestnuts, Immune, 363 : 
City Baby's Chances, The, 458 
Climate and Architecture, 527 
Climate and Health, 389 
Climate on the Border, 330 
Closing a Gusher, 407 
Coal, Facts about, 
Coal (“Practical Conserva- 
tio’), 204 
Cod, The Food of the, 626 
Coins wear out, How, 419 
Coloring of ram Bure: 
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Command of tlie Air, 735, 
Conerete River Banks, 235 
Conservation, Practical, 294 
Contact Mines (“Nature takes 
a Hand”), 54 
Continuity of Wet Weather, 
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Corrosion of Metals, 95 
Criminals, Detecting (« 
Traps for Crime’), 95 
Crow Roosts, Winter, 431 
Crust of the Earth, The, 111 























DEATIL Valley (“ITottest 
America’), 167 
Diphtheria ‘Test, The, 527 
Disease, War and, 463 
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Electrochemical Products, 
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SOLINE, A Future 
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Geologist’s Clock, The, 527 

Gevlogy of Panama, 283 

Giants (Animals) of the Past, 
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Guntire, The Sound of, 682 
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Guns, The Life of the, 407 
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(“Shipping Fish 3000 
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Health, Climate and, 330 
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Heat from the Winds, 1 

Heaviest Load, The, 351 

Jlell Gate Bridge, 111 

Herons, Goliath, 225 

Hibernating Fishes, 204 

Homing Instinct, Whe, 11 

Hottest America, 167 
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Hydrosphere, Atmosphere and, 
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Inflation as a Defense, 251 
Insect ‘Travelers, 294 
Islanders unc d(“In the 
South Seas’’), 567 
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Motion Pictures (“New Traps 
for Crime”), 95 

“Movies” and Surgery, 311 

Mylodon (“Giants of the 
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Nature takes a Hand, 54 
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PACIFIC, The Unknown, 
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Packer, A Magnetie, 167 

Paleontology (The Geologist’s 
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Phonograph Records, Cheaper, 
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Pines, Save the, 1 

Plants (Profitable Explora- 
tion’), 283 

Platinuin, Priceless, 235 

Pneumatic Measurements, 167 
rehistorie Botanizing, 488 

rize of War, 18 

Profitable Exploration, 

Protitable Tenants, - 

Pteranodon (A Reptilian 
Abromut’?), 475 
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QUEBEC Bridge Collapse, 
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RACES (“Survival of the 
Fit’), 463 
Raft, A Flying, 39 
Rails, Heavier, 178 
Railway, A Wind-Swept, 431 
Railway Crossing (“A Modern 
Signal’), 111 
Railway Fantas, 
Railways, Milita 
Rainfall, Battles and 
Reptilian Aéronaut, A, 475 
Reservoir, Huge Canadian, 431 
River Banks, Concrete, 235 
Roaring Monkeys, 671 
Running, Walking rs., 351 
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Science and the War, 

Seeing rs by Day 

Self-Starter ‘Trucks, 251 

Sharks, Man-Eating, 

Shells, Sounding for, 567 

Shipping Fish 8000 Miles, 419 

Siberia (“The Altai Railway’”), 
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Signal, A Modern, 111 

Snake, Spare the, 178 

Solomon Islands (‘In the 
South Seas’), 567 

Sounding for Shells, 567 

South Seas, In the, 567 
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Spring, An Intermittent, 11 
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Surfaces of the Body, 130 
Surgery, “Movies” and, 311 
Survival of the Fit, 463 
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TABRIZ, By Rail to, 379 
‘Temperature and Latitude, 311 
‘Temperature FE ee 139 
Telegraph Map, A, 285 
‘Thunder, Distant, 54 
Thanderstorms, Our, 516 
‘Tides, The Isthmian, 
Time by Wireless, 235 
Toads, ‘Tame, 283 
Torpedo, Gun rersis, 7: 
Tortoises, The Growth of, 
‘Tree Calendar, A, 251 
Trenches, Birds in the, 475 
Tubes for Lubricants, 2. 
‘Tunnel, An Anglo-Irish, 475 
Turbines, Giant Steam, 488 
Typhoid and the War, 28% 
‘Tyrannosaurus, 11 
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UMBRELLA Ant, The 516, 
Universe, Bases of the, 151 


VENUS inhabited? Is, 539 
Viaduct, A Colos 
Vital Statistics, 5 





WALKING rs, Running, 351 

War and Disease, 463 

Water, Circulation of (.Atmos- 
phere and Eydrosphere’?), 
463 

Water Hyacinth, The, 211 

Weather (‘Long-Range Fore- 
casts), 8655 

Weighing the Atom, S4 

Well, A Duplex, 339 

Wells near the Sea, 

Wet Weather, Continuity of, 
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While Shark (“The Greatest, 
Fish’’), 151 

Wheats, Fabulous, 475 

White-Pine Blister Rust (“A 
Bandit from Abroad’), 702 
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Wind-Swept Railw: 
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Wireless, ‘Time by, 235 
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APRIL-OVER THE- 
HILL, zos 

Autuinn, [F will not think of, 
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BARBARA Bell, 176 
Battle, ‘The God of, 36 
Best, The, 52 

Blue, Tired of, 640 
Boy, The Way of a, 348 


CIOLD in Tuseany, The, 668 
Children, Singing, 720 
Chrystmasse, A Waite-Song 
for, 7: 
City Smoke, 536 
Comrades, 20 








DARE, Vinginia, 92 

Death (“The Last Voyage’’), 
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Dog Dead (“A Restored 
Friendship”), 652 


ENEMIES, 360 
Explorers, The, 376 


“FISHEN? for Pick’rel,”” 432 
For Insight, 680 
Friend, The, 108 


GARDEN Thoughts, 188 

Girls save Town from British 
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God of Battle, The, 36 

Goldenrod, The, 484 
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(When the Doctor brought 
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Imagining, 548 

Th Passing, 5 

In Search of Happiness, 260 
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March Winds’ Riot, ‘The, 120 

Melodeon, The Little Old, 388 

Miniature, A, 44 
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OW, that my Little Golden 
Hour, 582 
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Peace of the Thunderstorm, 
The, 496 

Pick’rel,”’ “Fishin? for, 432 

Pretending (“Ulimitable’), 624 

Princes, 704 
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Restored Friendship, A, 
Road, The Little, 1 
Robin singing Rain, 336 
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Smile, A (“Tribute”), 416 

Smiling Man (“Halloran’’), 324 

Smoke, City, 536 

Soldier, The, 80 

Summer Home (“Summer’s 
End”), 472 

Summer’s End, 











THUNDE ORM, The 
Peace of the, 496 

Tipperary (“When the Piper 
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‘Foken, ‘The, 692 
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‘Tribute, 416 

‘Trowbridge, 
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John Townsend, 


VIRGINIA Dare, 92 


WALF, The, 164 
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War (“Tlousemates”), 64 
Way of a Boy, ‘The, 348 
When the Doctor brought 
Home his Car, 202 
When the Piper @uled, 404 
Who plants a Tree, 244 


YOUTH (“Oh, that my Little 
Golden Hour’), 582 
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ABIGAIL and Abner, 445 

Abijah and his Fiddle, 233 

Adventures of the Jets, ‘The, 
21 

Afraid? 321 

After School, A Story of, 

Alphabet’s Party, The, 513. 

Ameriauns (“The Neutrals”), 
OW 

Animal Baby Show, The, 177 

Animals miss Children 
(When Bobby and Dorothy 
went back to School’), 513. 

Animals with Valentines (i- 
Justration), 51 

April-Fool Joke, Barbara 
Ann's, 177 

April-Fool Lady, Sally’s, 180. 

April Fool (“The Culprit’), 
Vi . 

April, ‘To Little, 209 

Archer Fish, ‘The, 53 

Arithmetic An Old Friend 
anda New One”), 

Autumn Party, An, 669 

















Autumn (The Best Time o’ 
Year’), 6555 ae 
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BABIES counted oo Phe 
Train Game’), 641 

Baby Bear, The, 121 

Baby Show, The Animal, 

Bay of Nuts, The, 565 

Balloons thying COL May 
Morning’), 279 

Barbara Ann’s April-Fool 
Joke, 177 

Bear and the Lost Otter Baby, 
Little, 137 

Beau bragged, When Little, 21 

Beardidan Important Errand, 
How Little, 6 

Rear gets his Wish, Little, 261 

Bear, The Baby, 121 

Bear visited School, When 
Little, s40 

Bear, When Mother Skunk 
helped Little, 0 

Besnig, the Fattest Giggde- 
quick, 549 

Best Time o° Year, ‘The, 65: 

Beth and the Dream Tree, 9 

Betty opens the Door, 44 

Birds and the Fire, The, 821 

Birds Gone (“The Empty 
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The King’s. 

Birthday Tia A, 221 

Birthdays, 21 

Blindmaw’s Holiday, 537 

Bluebirds and the Boy Next 
Door, The, 405 

Bobbie's Adventure, 245 

Bobbie’s Fishing Trip, 497 

Bobby to Grandma, 81 

Boy asleep (“The Story of 
Billy’), 417 

Boy falls asleep in School (4 
Thot Day in School), 407 

Boy in Hospital (When 
Christmas Gime at Midsuim- 
mer”), 4:55 

Boy saves Cow (“Tommy’s. 
Luck”), 51: 

Boy stuek in Fence (“Bobbie’s: 
Adventure’ 

Boy, Toa, 81 

Boys and Girls of China, The, 
v2 

Boys of Puzzle-Land, The, 583 

Brave Boy, A, 300 

Bravest Child, The, 93 

Breakfast Menu, 300 

Bubbles, 165 

Busy Day, A, S81 

Buttertly hatches out CoA 
Spring Surprise?’), 221 























CABBAGE, The Surprise, 
OW 

Cat-Tail Story, ‘The, 497 

avalier ‘Tunes, 51 

Cave Fairy, The, 475 

Chestnut Chaps, ‘The, 540 

dee, My, 261 

ken (“Dicky Chick tries 
to swim’), » 

Chicken, The 

Chickens and Pigeons (4 
Summer Morning”), 405 

Chickens (“Dottie and the 
Downies”), 377 

Chickens, Redyold’s, 

Chief, Choosing a, ¢ 

Children y Store (“The 
Corners Store’’), 485 

China, ‘The Boys and Girls of, 
21 

Chinese Girl (“A Rainy-Day 
Ramble”), 121 

Chock-Full of Summer, 

Choosing a Chief, 6: 

Christinas After-Phought, A 
To 

Christmas G@une at Midsum- 
mer, How, 433 
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Climbing Perch, The, st 
Coasting, 9 
Colt and C 
Friends 
Contras 
Corners 
Cradle Soug, A Christmas, 
Culprit, The, 177 
Curious Case of Betsy Burr, 
Th 
Curious Thing, 
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DADDIES and Laddi 

Dan and his Friends, 

Dandelion kicked (“A Brave 
Boy’’), 300 

Day, ‘The, 433 

December, In, 733 

Dicky Chick tries to swim, 245. 

Disobedient Rabbit, The, 337 

Dog that carries the Lantern, 
The, 669 

Doll (“A Good Example”), 417 

Doll found in Bird’s Nest 
(“The Lost Miss Blue’), 377 

Doll sick (“The Wrong Doe- 
tor”), 653 

Doll’s ‘Tea-Party (“When the 
Guests are gone”), 461 

Door, Betty opens the, 445 

Dottie and the Downies, 377 

Doughnuts (“The Whole 
Truth”), 9 

Downies, Dottie and the, si7 

Drab’s Surprise, 380 

Dream, Ler, 189 

Drean Ponies, Little, 209 

Dream ‘Tree, Beth and the, 9 

Duck and Rabbit (“Redlegs 
and Bunny’’), 485 

Duckbill, ‘The, 149 

Ducklings, Little, 

Ducklings, The Lonesome, 653. 

“Dud? Villa’s Fourth, 361 





















“E” Party, The, 485 
East Wind, ‘The, 485 
faster Bells, 22 
Easter Bunny, Warning, 221 
Empty Nest, The, 660 
Eskimo Boys are afraid of 
Santa Claus, Why the, 733 











FAIRY dances (“Nimble- 
Foot and the C 
pers’’), 513 

Fairy out of the Book, 98 

Fanny Fuss-and- Feather 

February Fourteenth, $1 

Fiddle, Abijah and his, ¥: 

Fire, The Birds and the, 
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Flag saved (“ ‘Dud’ Villa’s 
Fourth’), #61 
Flag-Day Pledge, A, 321 





Fl The Little 





Foot Log, The, 209 
Forgotten Teddy Bear, The, 








’Fraid Stars, 121 

Francie’s Queer Ride, 279 

Frog Choir, The, 149 

Frog (© King Ger-Uimp and 
the Flixie-Flies”), 461 

Frog scares Boy (“ Bobbie’s. 
Fishing Trip’), 497 

Fuss-and-Feathers, Fanny, 
245, 








GARDEN Club, The, 565 

rden, The Old, 653 

Gardening, 340 

Geese and Teddy Bear (“The 
Contrast’”), 109 

Gigglequick, Besnig, the Fat- 
test, HY 

Gigglequicks and Mollie, The, 
i7 

Gigglequicks at Bedtime, The, 
109 

Gigglequicks at Home, The, 
389 

Gigglequicks, The, 53 

Girl found in the Woods (“The 
Dog that carries the Lan- 
tern’’), 660 

Girl, Helpful (“The Curious 

¢ of Betsy Burr’), 

of Puzzle-Land, The, 



























Girl (“The Gig 
nd Mollie”), 177 


Goose 

glequ 
Grapes, 
Gray Brother, 527 


660 
Gul, 


The Silvery, 37 
HAPPIEST Highway, The, 
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Hint to Teachers, A, 293 

Hogs, Adventure with 
(“When ‘Billy’ went tish- 
ing’’), 300 

Holly Fai » The, 721 

Hoops, Rolling, 261 

Hot Day in School, A, 497 

Tlow Christinas Gime at Mid- 
summer, 453 

Tow Gilbert found what Time 
it was, 189 

How Little Bear did an Ele- 
phant’s Task, 537 

Tlow Little Bear did an Im- 
portant Errand, 693 

How Marjorie saw the Lib- 
erty Bell, 165 

flow the Dwarfs change their 
Clothes, 187 





IN December, 733 

In June, 321 

In October, 565 

Independence Day, ’Tis, 361 

Ink (“The Upset at Court’), 
37 


JACK-O' 
Prank, 


LANTERN’S 






Jack-o’-Lanterns, The Lost, 


G25 


More Adventures of the, 





Jets, The Adventures of the, 
a2 

July Fourth, 

June, In, 321 


361 








KICKE 
Betty, 233 

King Bluster, 65 

King Ger-Ump and the Flixie- 
Flies, 461 

King, The Minstrels and the, 
5x 

King's Birthday Gift, The, 300 

Kittens (“Drab’s Surprise’), 
380 

Kittens (“More Adventures of 
the Jets’), 377 

Kittens (“The Adventures of 
the Jets’), 321 

Kittykinland, When it is May 
in, 261 






) the Rug, When 








LADY Moon, 641 


* Letter to Santa Claus (“A 
Christmas After-Thought”’), : 


745 

Liberty Bell, How Marjorie 
saw the, 165 

Liberty Bell, The, 361 

Life of Quilts, The, 245 

Little Bear and the Lost Otter 
Baby, 137 

Little Bear did an Elephant’s 
Task, How, 537 

Little Bear did an Important 
Errand, How, 603. 

Little Bear gets his Wish, 261 

Little Dream Ponies, 200 

Little Ducklings, 

Little Flags, The, 203 

Little Sister of the Moon, 337 

Lonesome Ducklings, The, 653 











Lost Jack-o’-Lanterns, The, 
52, 





Lost Miss Blue, The, 377 
Lost “Snowbird,” The, 9 
Lullaby, The Waves’, 497 


MAGIC Christmas Gift, The, 
738 

May Morning, A, 27¢ 

Measles, When lolly had the, 
Oo 

Memorial Day, A Rainy, 203 

Memorial Day (‘The Little 
Flags’?), 20:5 

Message, The, 165 

Milkweed caten by Cows 
(“Abigail and Abner’), 445, 

Minding the Baby, 433 

Minstrels and the King, The, 








Monkey and ‘Telephone 
or 





Months pictured, 9 

Moon, Lady, 6H 

Moon, Little Sister of the, 337 

Moonman, ‘Towser and the, 
279 

More Adventures of the Jets, 
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FEW years ago no 
rain fell in the 
desert of New 


Mexico and northern 
Old Mexico until almost 
the last of August, and 
the arid stretch, ordi- 
narily a desert in name 
only, became a true des- 
ert, as dry as the ‘‘ Val- 
ley of Dry Bones.’ 
Arthur Mayo, a ‘‘ten- 
derfoot’’ from Alabama, 
was spending the sum- 
mer on his Uncle Henry 
Mayo’s ranch in south- 
west New Mexico, near 
the international boun- 
dary. About the middle 
of August Arthur’s aunt 
fell seriously ill with 
typhoid fever, and his 
uncle had to go with her 
to the sanatorium at El 
Paso. Except for a few 
Mexican laborers, Ar- 
thur was now the only 
occupant of the lonely 
Tanch. 

“Don’t let the horses 

get over into Old Mex- 
ico,’’ his uncle had said 
in parting. ‘‘If they 
should stray across the 
desert at this time and 
fail to find a ranch 
where there was water, 
they’d die of thirst be- 
fore they could get back. 
T’ll leave you my motor 
cycle, and if anything 
goes wrong here at the 
ranch go to Hermanas 
and get some white man 
to help you.’”” 

In spite of Arthur’s 
watchfulness the horses 
did get away into Old Mexico 
or somewhere else; at any 
Tate, they disappeared. Ar- 
thur at once rode over to Her- 
manas on the motor cycle to 
get a white man or two to help 
him hunt them; but the white 
men either were busy or were 
not looking for the job of hunting horses in 
that blistering desert heat. Arthur returned 
to the ranch disheartened. 

But just as he reached the ranch house he 
met three ‘‘prairie schooners’’ full of refu- 
gees coming out of Old Mexico, driving their 
half-famished cattle before them in search of 
a place where they could get water enough 
to tide them over until the coming of rains. 
They told Arthur that they had seen horses 
such as he described at the Massey ranch two 
days’ journey to the south in the state of 
Chihuahua. 

Arthur wasted no time in making a start. 
He knew the Masseys, and knew that they 
would help him to bring back his horses. 
His plan was to ride down on the motor 
cycle, borrow some men from the Masseys 
to drive his horses back, and motor leisurely 
home behind them. 

Within an hour from the time he had met 
the refugees he had packed his knapsack, 
strapped his blanket and water bag to the 
motor cycle and was ready to start. He did 
not take the time to refill his gasoline tank, 
for he had filled it just before starting to Her- 
manas, and knew that the Masseys always 
kept gasoline on hand to run their big pump. 

Arthur rode all the afternoon, camped that 
night at the base of some low foothills, and 
the next day about noon reached the Massey 
ranch. He was astonished and dismayed to 
find the ranch deserted. He shouted, banged 
on the door of the ranch house, climbed the 
tower of an old broken windmill to see 
whether he could discover the men anywhere 
about the ranch, but all to no purpose; the 
Masseys were gone. Like the other people 
in the region, they had no doubt pumped 
their wells dry and had now gone forth in 
search of water for their cattle. Leading out 
from the corral were the tracks of two or 
More wagons almost wholly obliterated by 
humerous hoof marks. His own horses were 
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ORAWN BY ARTHUR €. BECHER 


HE LOST TWO HOURS PUSHING HIS MACHINE ACROSS THREE MILES OF SAND DUNES. 


£5327 


doubtless in that herd! He 
could probably soon over- 
take an outfit that would 
Move as slowly as that one probably would. 
But he wanted a drink, and his water bag 
was empty. 

Not only was his water bag empty; to his 
dismay, he found that the gasoline in his tank 
was nearly gone. He searched for water and 
gasoline, but to no avail. There, still sticking 
in the well, was the dead pump—a pump that 
required six horse power to run it; but the 
engine had been removed from the blocks and 
stored away in a little outbuilding. He could 
find scarcely a drop of water in the place. He 
did find about a quart of muddy, watery 
gasoline; he poured it carefully into a bottle, 
which he thrust into his knapsack. 

Remounting his motor cycle, he made all 
haste to overtake the refugees. At that hour 
it was blazing hot; the sun sent sheets of 
shimmering haze across the wide, barren mesas ; 
the sand was like hot ashes full of blistering 
cinders; and from time to time a hot wind 
beat against the boy’s face like the breath from 
a furnace. For two hours he followed the 
trail of the refugees, as it wound among the 
mesquite hummocks or crossed the dead, crisp 
grass of the thirsty mesas. 

About three o’clock he thought he saw the 
covered wagons and the creeping herd of horses 
and cattle ahead of him. As he stood shading 
his eyes and trying to peer through the glim- 
mering heat waves, one of the wagons slowly 
increased in height until it looked like a tall, 
white tower; two more followed its example, 
and then the others, until finally the whole 
cavalcade appeared only as brown and white 
smears across the horizon. 

‘*Mirage,’’ murmured Arthur. ‘I wish the 
crazy things would cut it out for to-day at 
least; they’ll get me all mixed up on distances 
and directions. ’’ 

He was beginning to suffer disagreeably 
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IN THE “VALLEY OF DRY BONES: 


=. By Augustin W Breeder) Mee: 





from thirst: however, as 
=. he pushed forward along 

the well-marked trail he 
gave little heed to the fact, for he felt now that 
he would soon overtake the Masseys. 

But half an hour later he had an experience 
that showed him the folly of going into an 
unknown desert with anything except a horse. 
He came suddenly upon the banks of a sunken 
river and got into loose sand. He lost two 
hours pushing his machine across three miles 
of sand dunes. When he emerged from the 
tall, blossoming bear grass that marked the 
river bank, the Massey outtit was nowhere to 
be seen. In all that wide mountain valley, as 
far as he could see, there was absolutely no sign 
of human life. It was now after five o’clock, 
and Arthur hoped that the Masseys would 
camp early and so allow him to reach them 
that night before his gasoline ran completely 
out. An hour later, as he was still following 
that winding trail and straining his eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the refugees, his engine 
went suddenly dead. 

He strained the muddy stuff in his bottle and 
poured it into the tank, but to no purpose. It 
would sometimes flash a half dozen times in 
succession, and rouse his hopes; then it would 
absolutely refuse to flash again. Laboring 
feverishly between hope and despair, Arthur 
struggled until dark. At last, after removing 
the lamp, he hid the machine in a mesquite 
thicket, and walked painfully forward along 
the trail. He was now suffering almost un- 


bearably from thirst. After he had walked ‘an | 


hour, the trail ran into sand that the wind had 
so shifted that no hoof or wheel mark was dis- 
cernible. Keeping the general direction that he 
had kept all the afternoon, Arthur crossed the 
sandy place and tried for a long time to pick up 
the trail on the other side ; but his lamp showed 
only tall, tough, dry grass, which gave no sign 
of having been trodden recently. 

Footsore, weary, disheartened, and half dead 
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from thirst, Arthur gave 
up all hope of ever re- 
covering the trail of the 
Masseys, and turned his 
steps due north. In that 
direction, he knew, lay 
the international boun- 
dary and the village of 
Hermanas, where there 
‘was plenty of water. So 
he moved toward the 
North Star. The wind 
changed presently from 
hot to cool; the crickets 
sang in the mesquite 
bushes. Arthur soon 
became drowsy—so0 
drowsy that he could 
not possibly keep his 
eyes open or put one 
foot before the other. 
Lying down on the 
sand, which had sud- 
denly become cool and 
inviting, he slept until 
sunrise. 

The sun rose blazing 
hot, and there was not 
even a drop of dew to 
make the morning seem 
like morning. Arthur’s 
thirst had increased 
during the night, and 
he wished that he had 
slept near the trail in- 
stead of turning north. 
But he knew it was 
hopeless to turn back 
now and try to overtake 
the Masseys. 

As he started north- 
ward again he prayed 
that some cattleman, 
some Mexican, or even 
some outlaw, might see 
him. The burning sun 
rose swiftly above the 

distant mountains, —one hour 
high—two hours high,—and 
still he could see no sign of 
life in all those wide mesas. 
The shimmering heat haze 
|, was growing denser and 
_/ denser every hour. Arthur 

was now suffering all the 
tortures of the desert thirst, which is swift 
and terrible. He often found himself wan- 
dering aimlessly, not following the landmarks 
that he had picked out on the mountains to 
the north. 

A little way to the east he saw a beautiful 
lake of water—a lake surrounded by a wide 
marsh in which lush water grasses were 
growing. Arthur knew that it was a mirage, 
yet he could hardly refrain from turning his 
steps toward it. Perhaps it was real water, 
after all ; perhaps he was near the RioGrande, 
and the great Elephant Butte Dam up in the 
mountains had broken and this was the flood 
water. Had not the mighty Salton Sea been 
formed in just that way? How foolish of 
him to die of thirst with a great body of 
water so near at hand! 

Without giving himself time to consider the 
matter, he dashed forward with all the speed 
he could muster, tumbling over the mesquite 
hills, clambering up sand dunes, getting torn 
with thorns and choked with dust and sand. 
Finally his foot sank. into a rabbit burrow 
and he fell on his face in the hot sand. 

After a minute he sat up. ‘How silly of 
me to chase that thing!’’ he said to himself. 
‘*T’ve seen the same thing every hot day this 
summer from the door of our ranch house, 
and there isn’t a lake of water within five 
hundred miles. ’” 

He gazed a long time at the shimmering 
horizon. A mocking bird rose from a grease- 
wood bush close by and began to warble and 
trill. Arthur got stiffly to his feet and looked 
round him. Fifty yards away lay the carcass 
of a steer that had died perhaps the year 
before and perhaps twenty years before. 
Arthur straightened up resolutely. 

“ll walk north, due north until I drop,’’ 
he muttered; ‘‘and I won’t drop until I am 
utterly unconscious |’” 

He started once more. Sometimes he forgot 
where he was and walked on mechanically, 
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stopped and surveyed the mesas in every direc- 
tion for some sign of human life. Dust devils 
whirled across the desert, circling and dodging 
as if pursued, and throwing sand and dust 
high in the air. Wide lakes of water appeared 
to the right and to the left of him. Arthur 
kept laughing at those appearances to assure 
himself of his sanity, yet the thought that one 
or another of them might be another Salton 
Sea come down from Elephant Butte kept 
tormenting him. 

He had plodded on for some distance, when 
he gave a great cry of joy. There, a little 
way to the northeast, winding gracefully up 
over the foothills, was a broad, well-beaten 
road. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. 
Sam/’s territory at last! That’s an auto road 
—it’s the Borderland Drive or I’ma 
liar! If ever I reach it I’m safe! 
There are twenty autos a day on the 
Borderland; some one will pick me 
up sure!” 

He started forward at a shambling, 
uncertain trot. Then he stopped to 
look again. A cloud of dust was 
rising from the road at the point 
where it seemed to enter the foothills. 
Surely an automobile was coming 
toward him across the mesa. A 
moment later a cloud seemed to rise 
halfway up the road. That was 
puzzling, for Arthur was sure that 
there had been nothing in the high- 
way at that point. The cloud spread 
all along the road, which gradually 
became straighter and led the eye up 
and up above the foothills and above 
the mountains beyond—straight up 
into the blue-gray sky. And even 
while Arthur gazed, dismayed, the 
whole thing dissolved into a cloud of 
dust and drifted slowly away. 

‘+A dust devil,’’ he cried, ‘‘a dust 
devil and nothing more !’’ 

Throwing himself upon the scorch- 
ing sand, he buried his face in his 
arm. He felt ready to give up the 
struggle. A great yellowish-green 
lizard, covered with black dots, came 
and looked at him as if in wonder. 
A mottled, yellow horned toad scut- 
tled from beneath his legs and fled 
through the low sagebrush. At last 
Arthur rose once more and staggered 
blindly north. 

**T will never give up while I have 
the power to think,’’ he kept repeat- 
ing to himself as he staggered on. 
His tongue was parched and so 
swelled that he could not close his 
mouth, and he knew that he would 
soon become delirious from thirst. 

When he had gone on for about an 
- hour, during which time he had more 
than once lost all sense of his sur- 
roundings, he became suddenly aware 
that he was wading through short, 
crisp dead grass. To the left and 
right lay the numerous carcasses of 
cattle that had perished of thirst there 
in the Valley of Dry Bones. But 
although Arthur’s brain was numb 
and he was half delirious, he realized 
that those very carcasses were a sign 


tT 


that water was near. In extremely dry seasons | the sealing wax from the top of the dry cell | 


in the West the cattle gather to the wells and 
water holes; as the water becomes scarcer 
and scarcer the weaker ainong them perish one 
by one, until the place looks like an ancient 
battletield. 

Here was a trail made by the cattle that 
had survived. Without noticing the great puffy 
rattlesnake that buzzed its warning beside the 
path, Arthur staggered along the trail. 
and then he stopped to look for the well der- 
rick or the ranch house that promised to be 
near. 

Suddenly he saw it—not half a mile away— 
the deserted shack of a once prosperous ranch. 
Here possibly was water! He wanted to run; 


only by a supreme effort of the will did he! 


force himself to a slow and cautious gait, lest 
he should tumble and not be able to get up 
again. At last he found himself standing by 
the side of the shack, holding to it to keep 
from falling. 

There before him was a drilled well, with 
a ten-inch casing showing a foot above the 
ground; but the pump was gone, and the 
engine was gone, and the windmill, if there 
had ever been one, was gone. 

‘*It’s the same old story as at the Masseys’ !’” 
he groaned. ‘But wait, there’s no pump in 
that casing to keep me from drawing water 
out of it.’” 

He crawled across the thirty-foot space be- 
tween the shack and the well and dropped a 
pebble down the casing. He heard the sweet, 
tantalizing tinkle of water at the bottom. 

‘Water! Water!’’ he shouted. ‘*Water— 
and I’m going to have it!’ 

His eyes searched the premises for a rope 


and a bucket sinall enough to go down the! 


casing. There was no rope, but in a corner 
of the corral] there was a snarl! of hay wire. 
He managed to reach the spot and, sitting flat 
on the ground, began laboriously to untangle 
the wire and to piece it together bit by bit. 


Now | 


|and fifty feet of it. 


bucket. There was none outside the shack: 





|ten-pound lard pail. He attached it to his 
‘wire and, weighting it with a cobblestone, 
lowered it away. 

It rubbed the rusty sides of the casing and 
| when it reached the first joint it stuck. Arthur 
\ was in despair. Steadying himself by holding 
| to the protruding casing, he once more searched 

the premises with his eyes. Near the old 
'foundation of the gasoline engine that had 
‘worked the pump he saw a burned-out dry 
‘cell. Forgetting his weakness, he leaped to it 
and picked it up; but the sudden exertion was 
too much for him, and he felt himself growing 


back to the well. When he had knocked 
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OF COURSE IT WAS ALL WEARY WORK. 


and scooped out the solution until the can 
that contained it was fairly clean, he made 
a hole on one side with the little blade of 
|his knife, attached the wire and lowered it 
away. 

Two minutes later he was drinking. The 
water was not very good, but he drew and 
drank three times before he discovered the fact. 
‘Then he crawled into the shade of the shack 
and fell sound asleep. 

Even as he dozed off he had been aware 
of a caravan of covered wagons, with cattle 
driven before them, approaching from the 
; southeast; but he paid little heed tothem. An 
|hour later he awoke. A woman and three 
men were pouring water on him and inquiring 
whether he were alive. 
; outfit, which he had tried so desperately to 
overtake. 
| ‘How did you-all get behind me?” he mur- 
mured. 

Mr. Massey himself was a little way off, 
studying his tracks in the sand. 

‘“‘Why, boy,’ he said, ‘‘were you behind 
us? We were making pretty good time, for 


the cattle, and we wanted to make this place 

as soon as possible. But how did you get 

here? Not straight north across the desert?”’ 
“Yes, straight north!” 


| state of Chihuahua. 
Henry Mayo’s nephew that came out from 


some things, but you’re no scrub when it comes 
'to pure grit. But how did you come to be 
down in these parts? Where’s your pony? 
| You didn’t walk, surely ?’’ 
“No,’”’ replied Arthur, and then he told the 
| Story. 

“Well! welll’? murmured Mrs. Massey in 
astonishment. ‘‘To think that a lad no older 





he pushed open the door, and inside found a i 


It was the Massey ; 


we didn’t have very much water with us for | 


““My heavens, boy !’’ cried Massey. ‘‘ You’ve | 
| walked across one of the worst deserts in the | 
Look here, aren’t you, 


Alabama? Well, you may be a tenderfoot in | 
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like a person asleep. From time to time he! At last he pieced together nearly a hundred ' than you, and a tenderfoot to boot, would try | Mr. Massey, ‘‘and we'll send She sprii 


things at this time of year!’ 
‘We’ ve got your horses here, all right, ’’ said 








oy 


Mayo when I see him that his nephew is the 
grittiest tenderfoot that ever came West!’ 


WISHING AND WORKING 
Ody Harriet Prescott Spofford © 





load of empty barrels passing she wished 
she might have ten thousand dollars 
before the month ended; every time she saw a 


Bite time that ‘‘ Aunt Charlie’’ saw a 


“lm back in Uncle | faint. At last, however, he managed to crawl | white cat washing its face she uttered the 


same wish; every time she saw a load of hay 
go by, every time she saw the new 
moon, every time she saw the first 
star of night—she uttered that wish. 

You might think that with such 
eagerness of desire, Aunt Charlie 
would have exerted herself to get the 
coveted sum. Nothing of the sort. 
She sat on the narrow piazza in sum- 
mer and read a novel, when she 
could find one; and in winter she read 
her novel and did a trifle of sewing or 
mending, and as little sweeping and 
dusting as possible. 

Mrs. Randall, the children’s mother 
and Aunt Charlie’s sister, owned the 
small house and the farm, about the 
tax on which the town authorities 
were very lenient; and the income 
from some savings-bank funds that 
the mother and Aunt Charlie owned 
between them was just enough to 
keep their bodies and souls together. 

“But what can Ido?”’ asked Aunt 
Charlie. ‘I can’t teach. Even a 
kindergarten takes special: talent or 
something. I can’t paint; I can’t 
play. Ican’team acent. And Ido 
loathe housework. ’? 

So the mother did the most of what 
there was to do, and Aunt Charlie 


with her novels. 

‘Dear me!’? she said. ‘‘Was that 
the first bluebird? Iwish—’’ Then 
there was a moment’s ceremonial 
silence. ‘The longest lane has a 
turning,’’ she continued. 


Klondike; he was my very warm 
friend; and I know if anyone ever 
made a fortune, Clarence did. No 
one has heard from him for so long 
that he can’t be living, and if he 
made a will he would certainly leave 
me a good provision. Every day I’m 
expecting a letter to tell me about it.’” 
‘* Nonsense, dear |’? said the mother. 

‘And then, there’s Uncle William. 
Perhaps he was drowned in the South 
Seas and perhaps not. And he may 
come walking in any day, and bring 
the wealth of the Indies with him.’’ 

‘You read so many novels, Char- 
lie,’’? said her sister. ‘‘No, nothing 
of that sort is possible. We’re just 





plain poor, Charlie, and there isn’t! 


going to be any miracle to change it.’” 

“Oh, well, Mary, you never did have any 

| imagination or aspiration. You're contented 

to be plain poor, as you call it. I’m not. Oh, 
| there’s a calico horse! I wish —’? 

Everyone knew what Aunt Charlie wished. 

‘*Muvver, ’’cried ‘‘Toussie,’’ otherwise Master 
Thomas Randall, who, with his brother Billy, 
was eating bread with molasses on it, ‘‘O muv- 
ver, I doned suffing for you! All the beans 
comed up wrong, and I turned ’em down and 
planted ’em right.’’ 

“O Tossie,’’ cried Aunt Charlie angrily, 
‘*you’ve just ruined your mother’s garden! 
Why can’t you let things alone? That’s the 
way beans — There goes a mare and colt! I 
wish —’”’ : 

The mother went out to see whether Tossie’s 
fingers had been busy with other things. But 
the carrots were already feathery, and the beets 
had a pinkish tinge, and the earlier beans, 
which had escaped Tossie’s attention, were 
thinking of climbing, and it was high time to 
plant the corn. Her garden, although only of 
a few rows, was flourishing. Billy could get 
some slender branches on the edge of the 
swamp to stick in for the peas, and Tossie 
must be made harmless. 

‘ Tossie,’’ she said, ‘‘ you want to help 
mother some more? Then you bring your 
cricket and sit and watch the little brown knob 
on that stem. It’s a bud. It will grow and 


two tiny leaves all crinkled and green.’’ 
Tossie entered on his task with pride and 
joy. He varied it, of course, by observing 
how far a toad ran out his tongue to catch a 
| fly and by watching an ant carrying a dead 
beetle three times its size. Occasionally he 
ran to throw his arms round his mother’s neck 
as she knelt at her work, and to assure her of 
his affection ; and from time to time he diverted 
himself by tickling the toad with a straw, or 
by adventuring his rosy little face into the 
| thicket where a bird had hid her eggs;) but he 





kept her hands white and went on; 


“*There’s | 
Clarence Comer, who went off to the | 


grow, and by and by open, and out will come) 


| always returned to his post. At dawn, now, 
the mother was up and out while the dew still 
lay on the fences. There was so much to do 
in the garden, and the breakfast of bread and 
milk she could set out later. Suddenly, as the 
sun came up, a bright glint flashed down beside 
jher; it was a ray on Tossie’s tousled head. 
| The strings and buttons of his clothes were 
tangled every which way. But what of that? 

“I help my muvver in her garding !’’ cried 
the little fellow. 

After several of these mornings, in the 
latter part of which Aunt Charlie languidly 
dusted chairs and tables and took sips of her 
novels in between the dustings, Mrs. Randall 
thinned out the beets; the pickings made an 
excellent dinner, well boiled with a piece of 
pork. Presently there were the early peas, and 
Billy carried enough of the first string beans 
round to the big boarding house behind the 
hill to pay for next year’s seed. 

‘It is really quite a garden,’’ said the 
; mother. 

‘*You must love to dig in the dirt, Mary,” 
said Aunt Charlie. 

**Did you ever think of the beautiful things 
that come out of that dirt, Charlie?’’ she 
jTeplied. ‘*The roses, the white lilies?”’ 

And here was the corn like an army with 
banners, and ready for hoeing; that mother 
should know how to do that would have passed 
‘Tossie’s comprehension if mothers did not 
know how to do everything. Billy had stuck 
the sticks in for the peas, and had dug dande- 
Tion greens for the boarding house; and the 
store was taking all the vegetables that the 
mother could spare and was paying her in 
flour and meal and small quantities of other 
groceries, and now and then a little meat. 
Not much meat; a piece of corned beef, boiled 
with a cabbage, for Monday, sliced cold for 
Tuesday with a potato, culd again for Wednes- 
day with hot biscuits, hashed for Thursday; 
and then picked salt fish for Friday, and baked 
beans for Saturday, and fish balls for Sunday. 

‘There were a few hens that now and then 
contributed an egg, and sometimes a hen that 
was past her usefulness furnished a banquet. 
The mother rejoiced that all went so well; the 
garden flourished, the children grew, and only 
Aunt Charlie, going on with her wishing and 
her watching for the postman, moaned about 
the fare. 

Early in the summer the mother counted her 
pennies, and bought a pig. And cannibal 
though she felt herself, Mrs. Randall was 
comfortable in the thought of half the pig 
salted down for winter use, and of sausages 
and other porcine provision. 

Rows and rows of the beans she left to dry, 
and some of the peas as well. A good pea 
soup, with bits of pork boiled in it and bits of 
toast floating in it, she thought a nourishing 
dish for young and old, even if Aunt Charlie, 
instructed by her novels, thought it should be 
only the first course. 

The squashes were yellowing; and there 
was one big fellow that she let Tossie feed by 
putting the little pout at its neck into a pan of 
milk, —a man took care of the old cow for half 
her milk,—and the way that squash grew 
would have made you open your eyes. And 
the potato bugs! Tossie’s fingers came in 
handy there, and Billy felt like a wild hunter. 

By this time the mother was brown as @ 
berry, but Tossie took care to assure her that 
he loved her just the same. He stood on the 
bed and clasped his pudgy arms round her 
neck ; he was brown as a berry, too. 

One day, after much persuasion, Aunt Charlie 
was pressed into the service, and they all went 
blueberrying up the heath. Aunt Charlie had 
a headache the next day and did not go again; 
but the others went for a part of every day 
while the berries lasted; and the store took al! 
they brought. So there was the cloth for® 
new suit for Billy, which should be made in 
the fall evenings, and for a jacket and knicker- 
bockers for Tossie, who was soon to doff his 
petticoats and be a man. Also there was 4 
‘‘merino” for Aunt Charlie, who would have 
to take heart of grace and make it herself, and 
an enveloping waterproof for the mother. ‘I 
really need it,’’ she said apologetically. 

When the potatoes had been uncovered,— 
| digging them was a festival of accumulation 
| and wild search, —and when beets and carrots 
and turnips and squashes and a few onions 
were safe in the cellar, the mother felt her 
work had been well rewarded. She had run 
some candles from bayberries that she 
gathered at odd moments; but that was when 
‘ she had nothing else to do, as she again apolo- 
| getically said, for they had kerosene, and she 
no right_to waste time. She sold them all the 
next spring to.the guests at the boarding house. 

‘Vhat_next spring what a big boy Tossie bad 
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grown! His yd(low curls had been shorn, with | mother, showing her the check. ‘‘We keep ‘and to take care of us and keep us comfortable. | the surface, and there are times when it is 


some tears from‘his mother, some protestation 
from Aunt Charlie, and much rejoicing frum 
himself and Billy. He nobly presented a curl 
to his mother and another to Aunt Charlie. 
He was quite pleased with some 
freckles on his nose ; and he knew 
a number of psalms and hymns 
that sounded much like gypsy 
patter as he repeated them with 
various lapses of memory and 
meaning. 

When he had undressed down- 
stairs and knelt to say his pray- 
ers, for he hated to go up into 
the chill chamber, he repeated 
prayer after prayer and hymn 
after hymn, not always coher- 
ently, to be sure. At last his 
voice would trail away into si- 
lence and he would have to be 
carried upstairs. He would have 
one arm about his mother’s neck 
and kiss her in his sleep. Oh, 
certainly life had its compensa- 
tions! 

Aunt Charlie was wishing by 
the first dandelion or the first ped- 
dler’s cart of the season when the 
mother decided to break up the 
next field and have a great har- 
vest of potatoes. A few were left 
sprouting in the cellar; but she 
must have more, and Billy and Tossie and 
she would cut out the eyes. She had madea 
little maple sugar from the maples at the outer 
edge of the fields and pastures ; Billy had made 
the slits and put in the spills and set the pans 
to catch the sap, and she had boiled it down. 
After the great storms of early spring Billy and 
she had brought home many armfuls of broken 
boughs from those trees to eke out their fuel. 
And with what maple sugar she took to the | 
store—she had not the heart to take it all, for 
the boys had such a sweet tooth, and Aunt | 
Charlie, too, and she did like a bit herself— 
she got the potatoes for her planting. 

Of course it was all weary work. But al- 
though many and many a day the mother 
ached in every bone by nightfall, yet her) 
heart was light. ‘The boys had kept beside | 
her—Billy helping, Tossie hindering, all three 
happy. ‘‘I see money in the bank,’’ she said 
to Aunt Charlie. 

**] guess you see it in the clouds, and it will 
fall dew and ruin the potatoes. How are you 
going to pay that man who’s helping you?’’ 

‘‘He takes some of the crop for pay. He’s 
as poor as we are. Why, I would pay him if 
I had to sell my wedding ring!’’ 

“Much that would bring !’’ 

“Why not let me hope, Charlie?’’ the mother 
said gently. 

And the mother kept on hoping; and in the 
end her hope was justified. Never was sucha 
field of potatoes seen as where they blossomed 
on the lowland and climbed the slope beyond. 

“See, ’’ said the mother, ‘‘what a thing it is 
to work in the earth! If it 
hadn’t been for you and me 
and Billy there wouldn’t have 
been a single hill of potatoes 
here. Mother’s little farm- 
ers!’” 








ie felt his importance 
in the matter so keenly that, 
when a strange man ina run- 
about stopped and called over 
the fence to ask whoge pota- 
tues those were, he replied, wr: 
“My muvver’s and mine. I e 

helped make ’em.’’ 

“By George, Eliot,’’? said 
the man’s companion, whom 
Tossie vaguely knew as some 
one called Lawyer Bangs, 
‘Shere’s the very spot! The 
very place you’re looking for! 
Rich bottom land, pasture, 
woodlot; and place your 
bungalow high on the hillside with the view 
of the lake and the mountain. It’s exactly 
what Mrs. Eliot wants!’’ 

‘I wonder if the owner will sell?’’ said the 
stranger. 

“Nol? said Tossie with uncanny under- 
ening: “It’s all the home my muvver’s 
got”? 

‘‘Well, let’s see,’’ said the stranger. 
your mother ?’” 

He pointed at the woman in the sunbonnet, 

leaning on her hoe. Mr. Bangs was already 
out of the runabout and over the wall and 
speaking to her. 
: Some twenty minutes later the mother came 
into the house with the stranger and Mr. 
Bangs.) And when the men went away she 
held a strip of paper that made her hands 
tremble. 

It was a check for five thousand dollars. 
She had signed various papers with which Mr. 
Bangs was provided, and which the men took 
away with them. 

“Il never dreamed for a moment that the 
farm was worth anything except what we 
could get off of it!’’ she sighed. 

“‘Oh,’? said Aunt Charlie, who was wiping 
two saucers at once to save time, ‘‘there goes 
a white cow! I wish —’’ 

“‘And here is half of it, Charliel’’ said the 
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the house and garden,’’ she went on, *‘so that 
we can raise hens and squabs and have bees, 
and all the rest of the land is Mr. Eliot’s. 
The money is enough to start the boys in lite 


So here’s your five thousand dollars. ’” 
‘Are you sure?”’ said Aunt Charlie. 

not dreaming? I’m wide-awake? 

you can never say there’s no good in wishing :’? 








OUIMET WINNING THE NATIONAL OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, IN 1913. 


OUIMET IS AT THE LEFT; VARDON IS IN THE CENTRE, AND RAY AT THE RIGHT. 


THE GREATNESS OF GOLF 


ae 


F all the aspects @A\p 
that the won- 2 
derful game of { 
golf has presented dur- 
ing recent years none 
is more noteworthy 
than the rapid growth 
of rivalry between the 
players of the United 
Kingdom and those of 
the United States. In 
spite of the fact that 
Mr. Walter J. Travis 
of New York won our 
amateur championship 
in 144, the great events 
of the game in England 
and Scotland were largely domestic affairs 
until a year or so ago. Interesting as they 
were, they lacked the strong appeal that they 
have had since American golfers began to 
make serious attempts to capture the honors 
of the game in its recognized stronghold. 
When a nation believes that it has nothing 
to fear from foreign rivalry in a sport, it is 
likely to lose the keen edge of its excellence in 
that sport. For several years I have declared 
that the standard of British golf is deteriorat- 
ing. Although certain judges for whom I have 
profound respect do not agree 
with me, my own play con- 
vinces me that I am right. I 
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golfers. 









championships that 1 have won in 
recent years if the standard of golf 
had been what it used to be. I know 
too well that I cannot make the shots 
now that I could make in the nineties. 
The rivalry of America is likely to 
awaken the golfers of Britain to the fact 
that a satisfied, happy-go-lucky attitude 
toward the game is not likely to preserve 
greatness of golf as a pursuit calling 
for thought, skill, concentration, restraint, 
resource, adaptability, and all the other 
qualities that enter into it as they enter 
into no other pastime. 
j Signs have not been lacking, since 
America began to offer serious opposition, 
that this nonchalance of the British golfer 
has given way to the pursuit of higher 
ideals. It is hard to remember any season in 
which our players practiced so diligently and 
thoughtfully for the amateur championship as 
they practiced in the spring of 1914, when they 
knew that Mr. Francis 
Ouimet, Mr. Jerome 
Travers, Mr. Charles 
Evans, Junior, and oth- 
ers were crossing the 
Atlantic, determined to 
carry off our honors. 
Until now America 
has not produced the 
number of first-rate play- 
ers that might have been 
expected. To be sure, 
Mr. Travis won his fa- 
mous victory in 1904; Mr. 
H. H. Hilton, perhaps 
the most scientific ama- 
teur golfer that Britain 
has ever seen, was beaten 
in the United States 
amateur championship 
at Wheaton, Lllinois, in 
1912, when defending 
the title that he had 
gained at Apawamis 
twelve months earlier; 
and Mr. Edward Ray 
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is one of the greatest of 
He has been 
six times Open Cham- 


pion of Great Britain, 

and in 1900 he won the 

Open Championship of 
the United States. 


should not have won the open | 
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. and I were conquered 
= by Mr. Francis Ouimet 
VARDON America open cham- 
pionship at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, in 1913. 
We of an older golfing 
country know how to 
pay full homage to the 
victors in those events, 
but, after having made 
two extensive tours in 
America, I can fairly 
say that the number of 
really good golfers in 
the States is small com- 
pared with the number 
| in Britain. The reasons for that are, I think, 
fairly clear. Owing to the turf, Americans in 
j many places have not the same chance as our 
; men to learn the advanced shots that in Britain 
are almost indispensable to success in champi- 
‘onship play. ‘The visitor to the United States 
{not infrequently finds his ordinary mode of 
procedure upset by the hardness of the ground. 
In such circumstances it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to play the shot that, after flying a 
considerable distance, stops close to where it 
pitches. When the turf is like a sheet of iron 
the application of all the back-spin in the 
world will not check the lively ball at its fall. 

That shot—the finest in the game—was_abso- 
lutely impracticable on the sandy greens in the 
Southern States when, in 18% and 1900, I paid 
my first visit to America. Even the compara- 
tively inert gutta-percha ball could not be made 
to stop quickly. I can imagine how the more 
resilient modern ball must gallop over those 
adamantine deserts. 

Although I did not renew my acquaintance 
with the Southern courses during my visit in 
1913, I found in other places the same hardness 
of the ground—so different from the velvety 
character of the turf at home. Nevertheless, 


than they were on my tour fourteen years 
earlier. Where water had been laid on the 
courses, the ground was of a kind on which 
the truly scientific shots could be attempted 
with considerable hope of success. ‘The Amer- 
ican plan of laying pipes underground and 
filling them with water, so that the moisture 
rises and keeps the turf in the desired condi- 
tion throughout the summer, is admirable. 
At home all our watering is accomplished on 
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HARRY VARDON (RIGHT) PLAYING AT BALTUSROL, NEW JERSEY. 
RAY 1S AT THE EXTREME LEFT OF THE PICTURE, 


in the United States of | 


the conditions generally were very much better | 





; Very much overdone or, worse still, when the 


“Tm | water is not equally distributed. 
Well, now | 


Another circumstance that, 1 think, is re- 
tarding the advance in quality of American 
golf is the simple character of 
the courses. It is possible, to be 
sure, for a green to be too ‘ditli- 
cult’’—it may leave next to no 
margin for cover, and so induce 
the average person to play a cau- 
tious, **pawky’’ sort of game that 
can never give him the thrills 
that the sport ought to provide. 
We have been intlicted with some 
such courses in Britain. But 
even that kind of course is better 
than the course that gues to the 
other extreme, and furnishes only 
very easy tests; and that kind 
seems to be the rule rather than 
the exception in the United States. 

During my latest tour nothing 
astonished me more than the sim- 
plicity of the courses. Here and 
there a real trial of the game was 
to be found,—at Detroit and 
Maytield, for example,—but for 
the greater part my recollections 
of the expedition are of somewhat 
humdrum, stereotyped courses, 
with an absolute minimum of 
bunkers. 

I do not see how that scarcity of difticulties 
can help leading to a certain haphazardness in 
play. When there is so little to fear, the 
player is likely to lack the incentive to perfect 
himself in the hundred and one ways that 
mean so much in Britain, where the courses 
generally bristle with hazards. ‘This easy 
golfing life undoubtedly tells against American 
players when they visit us. The first need of 
| the United States, in order to improve the 
standard of its golf, is a general stiffening of 
the tests provided by the golf courses. 

Another reason why the number of really 
good golfers is smaller in the United States 
than in Britain is that in most parts of the 
United States you cannot play golf in winter. 
In that respect we in 
Britain are at a consid- © vnocawooo « unormwooo 
erable advantage, for un- 
questionably it is a very 
great help to be using 
your clubs all the year 
round, even if you do not 
play a great deal in the 
cold and damp months. 
In America most players 
have to make a fresh 
start every spring; it 
must be rather hard for 
@ man to have to stop 
playing in the fall just 
when he has got the 
‘*feel’’ of the thing—the 
knowledge that the shots 
are coming to him. 

If twenty of the best 
players in the United 
States would spend five years in our country 
Ido not know who could beat them. The 
American temperament seems ideal for the 
game —it is disclosed in the excellence of 
the whole race in the delicate art of putting; 
and, moreover, the American golfer is always 
ready to study details of the game. 

Golf is a wonderful game, a grand game, a 
valuable game to the community—the finest 
game in the world. No doubt you would 
expect a keen devotee of golf to eulogize it in 
this way, but I think that everyone who has 
acquired a wide experience of sports is satistied 
that golf has certain qualities that no other 
{ form of recreation possesses. And those qual- 
‘ities make the game of immense service to its 
| followers—especially those whose work is sed- 
| entary and mental. 

Most of its followers are agreed that golf is 
| an absolutely sure means of diverting the mind 
| from worries about business or other matters. 
For some reason, when you are playing gulf, 
it is almost impossible to think about anything 
except the game. It completely absorbs your 
attention, and no other 
. pastime does that for two 
hours atastretch. This 
power of the game is per- 
haps its strongest recom- 
mendation. Men who 
lie awake half the night 
thinking of their work, 
and who dream about it 
when they go to sleep, 
forget it for two won- 
derful hours when they 
go out for a round of 
the links. 

The incidents of the 
game take possession of 
the very soul; you find 
yourself walking along 
thinking of absolutely 
nothing! At first blush 
that may not seem an 
altogether desirable state 
of mind for an intellizent 
person, and it is possible 
that some_one will ask 
how(a Iman remembers 








WALTER J. TRAVIS 





that he has been thinking about nothing. It 
is not easy to explain, but the fact remains 
that the player who has hit the ball two| 
hundred yards or more down the course, and | 
who realizes from the ‘‘feel’’ of the shot that ' 
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No one forgets his best shots and his best | 
round; every detail of them stands out vividly , 
in his recollection. I love to think of my own 
best shot; it was a stroke at Northwood, 
near London, by which I made the ball rise 





~~ 


the clubhouse walls,—it was lying within a 
foot of the building,—and then sail forward 
over the roof and drop a yard from the hole. 
Those are the little memories that are a solace 
in old age. The person that has never played 


it has gone to the right spot, relaxes completely | perpendicularly for forty feet, so as to escape | golf has missed one of the privileges of life. 


THE HANDICAP 


“Sy Mabel Nelson Thurstors 
In Eight Chapters -:- Chapter Five 


from his previous concentration. As he walks 
instinctively in the direction that the ball 
has taken, his contented mind declines to con- 
sider anything at all; when he catches sight 
of the ball his alertness and intensity of 
thought return at once, for he begins to reflect 
how he shall play the next stroke. For the 
man who ordinarily has to use his brain at 
top pressure, that surely is an ideal state of 
affairs. 

How many people attribute the lengthening 
of their lives to golf it would be impossible to 
say. I can call to mind many acquaintances 
who declare that they never felt really well 
until they took up the game of the links. We 
know that in numerous cases doctors prescribe 
golf and nothing else for their patients, and 
that the effectiveness of the remedy has been 
proved a thousand and one times. Golf exer- 


LIZA’S refusal of the 
E A. O. U. invitation fell 
upon the class like a 
thunderbolt. Somehow, in spite of 
her ‘‘queerness,’’ it never once had occurred 
to anyone that she could dream of refusing. 
“I hope you’re contented now!’’ Martha 


cises most of the muscles of the body, although ' Edgerton declared. ‘‘ The idea of being snubbed 


not in a violent manner; it calls for more 
walking in a day than any except a very 
energetic person would voluntarily undertake 
in a week. 

Although golf provides ideal physical exer- 
tion, it does not make a person muscularly 
powerful in an unusual degree. It makes 
him normally healthy and 
strong, and that surely 
is just what everyone 
wants to be. The excep- 
tionally strong man, who 
has great corded muscles 
and can lift huge weights, 
cannot hope to achieve 
much success at the game. 
For golf you need mus- 
cles sound, vigorous and 
flexible; the secret of the 
true golfing swing is not 
to allow the body to ac- 
quire any degree of taut- 
ness. 

And yet golf undoubt- 
edly hardens the body. 
In the winter, when there 
is not a great deal of play, 
I put ona certain amount 
of flesh ; people tell me that 
I am “‘ getting stouter.’’ 
Nevertheless, I weigh 
less in the winter than I 
do in the summer, when 
rounds on the links make 
me as fit as the proverbial 
fiddle. 

+ Many golfers have re- 
course to dumbbell and 
similar exercises under 
the impression that they 
thus are likely to increase 
the length of their driv- 
ing. Personally, I think 
that their idea is wholly 
wrong; the muscles need 
to be easy. I know a 
sculptor who is a keen 
habitué of the links and 
whose constant work with 
his right hand has greatly 
developed the muscles of 
the arm. The result is 
that he cannot raise the 
golf club with the desira- 
ble freedom ; he is muscle- 
bound. 

The man of lissom build 
has only to swing easily, 
and to receive advice 
from a competent person as to the right track 
for the head of the elub to follow, in order to 
become a good golfer. 

Many a player of perfect build for the game 
arrests his progress by cramping himself and 
tightening his muscles. 

Golf is a rare test for the nerves. Soldiers 
who have been under fire and hunters who 
have faced big game will tell you that to 
address the golf ball on the tee when the match 
is all square with one hole to play, or to have 
to get down a four-foot putt in order to save 
@ situation, makes them more nervous than 
anything else on earth. 

In the matter of temperament, Americans 
have impressed me as being ideally consti- 
tuted for the game; they certainly seem to 
be cooler putters than Britishers. And tran- 
quillity of mind means nearly everything in 
putting. 

How great are the possibilities of American 
players I know full well as the result of two 
tours in the United States. 
eight hundred thousand Americans play the 





game, and the number must be increasing | 


tremendously every season. They are fol- 
lowers of the finest recreation that has ever 
been devised. Golf breeds eternal hope, for 
everyone believes that he is sure to improve at 
it sooner or later; it encourages many virtues 
that are valuable in everyday life, —restraint, 
coolness in crises, discipline, integrity, —every- 
thing, in fact, that tests the human character. 
It is the perfect exercise, and it fosters imper- 
ishable memories that are a joy forever. 


DRAWN GY WILSON DEXTER 


T have read that | 


| by a girl like Eliza Lee! We might have been 
|inviting her to a game of tennis for all the 
appreciation she shows.’ 
**] don’t think her letter is unappreciative— 
exactly,’’ Charlotte said slowly. 
‘“Well, if you can find any appreciation in it 
; you have sharper eyes than I have.’’ 


“OH, DID YOU SEE THE GIRL WITH THE CAMEOS? SHE'S A HISTORIC 


CHARACTER. SHE'S OUR CLASS HANDICAP." 


“Is it fair to judge when we don’t know her 
reasons ?’’ Sue asked. 5 

“She hasn’t honored us by giving any that 
I can discover !’’ Martha retorted. 

“Oh, but she has a reason,’’ Mary Blair 
broke in earnestly, ‘‘I know she has! You 
can feel the ‘sorry’ all through the note. 
O girls, don’t you see that you can?’”” 

Sue nodded. Charlotte reached for the note 
and read itagain thoughtfully. The rest broke 
into a tumult of argument. Certainly Eliza 
Tee threatened the harmony of the class as 
nothing had done before in the whole three 
years. When the crowd finally broke up noth- 
ing had been decided; but as usual it was 
Mary Blair who had the last word. 

**But we must be nice to her just the same. 
I know she’s lonesome; I just know it!” 

How lonesome Eliza Lee really was, Mary 
Blair could not possibly have imagined. Eliza 
was walking home slowly, because she could 
not face the loving eyes of her two old cousins 
until she had herself in hand. It had been 
the hardest day of all the sad, hard weeks. 
Several of the girls had deliberately avoided 
her; by an unfortunate chance, Sue and Mary 
Blair had both had to hurry off for something, 
and had only nodded to her across the room. 
Of all the girls only Charlotte Murray had 
stopped to speak to her. 

Eliza dropped down on a log by the roadside 
to try to think it out. Six more months of it— 
of the loneliness and hurt and ‘‘difference’’ ; 
of seeing the happy times all round her and of 
being shut out of them herself. How could 











she endure six months of it? 

“‘Oh, I wonder why it had to 

be so hard!’ she cried. ‘‘If 
only I never had come!’” 

But there were Cousin Emily and Cousin 
Charlie, and Albert and the children at home. 
And if she could not be one of the girls, there 
was Miss Arnold and the chance to study. 

“You are clear downright selfish, Eliza 
Lee!’’ she concluded. ‘‘You don’t deserve a 
single one of all the lovely things you have. 
Now go home and behave yourself—do you 
hear?’”’ 2 

And of course things grew easier after a 
little. Most of the girls were pleasant, and 
Mary Blair and Sue took 
pains to be nice. Now 
and then there was a bit 
of school fun, too, that 
caught her in its whirl, 
and there were always 
great events to describe 
to the cousins or to write 
about to Cecily and Miss 
Prissy. But the one un- 
failing joy of those weeks 
was Theodora Arnold. 
By the help of the extra 
lessons Eliza was getting 
a steady hold upon her 
physics, but it was some- 
thing greater than phys- 
ics that the young science 
teacher gave her. It was 
the courage to fight her 
lonely battle at the times 
when it was hardest. At 
those times it always 
seemed to her that she 
saw Theodora’s eyes 
looking steadily into hers, 
and she would cry to her- 
self, ‘‘She’d have done 
just as I am doing! 1 
can’t disappoint her. I’ve 
got to go the way she’d 
want me to.’’ If ‘Theo- 
dora could have guessed, 
it would have helped her 
in battles of her own. 

So the first term passed, 
and the Christmas holi- 
days, which Eliza spent 
at Cousin Charlie’s be- 
cause she could not afford 
to go home; and January 
went by,—a little drag- 
gingly, the girls of the 
A. O. U. thought, for the 
holiday gayeties were still 
bright in their memories, 
—and then, in a night it 
seemed, dullness van- 
ished, and the little world 
was all athrill with ex- 
citement. Girls fluttered 
through the corridors in 
flocks; they gathered in eager groups at every 
corner. Mary Blair’s room was overflowing. 
The whole place hummed like a linden tree 
when the bees have found its blossoms. For 
the senior reception was coming. 

Eliza Lee, on the wistful edge of all the 
excitement, would have been less than a girl 
had she not been stirred by it, too. There 
were moments—difficult, heartsick moments— 
when she lingered near some group vainly 
hoping to be ‘‘counted in’’; sometimes she 
wondered whether she had better go at all. 
But what would Cousin Charlie and Cousin 
Emily think? And the people at home, and 
Cecily, whose imagination had centred about 
the reception ever since she caught sight of it 
in the prospectus? Surely she could not tell 
them all that she had stayed away because 
the girls did not want her; and if she ignored 
the matter altogether, they would think that she 
was sick and everyone would worry. 

No, clearly there was nothing to do except 
to go—unless, indeed, fate intervened in the 
guise of storm or accident. Eliza was swept 
by alternate longings for such an intervention 
and dread of it. 

Cousin Emily, far more excited outwardly 
than the girl, fluttered about her with endless 
questions and conjectures. Cousin Emily was 
too frail to go out evenings. Even Cousin 
Charlie was not going to stay. He was to take 
Eliza to the school, and Uncle Thompson, the 
old man of all work, was to come for her at 
eleven o’clock. 

To the two old people, to whose shut-in, lives 
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thing that had 


Eliza was the most wonderful 
come for years, the girl was youth and romance. 
They never dreamed that she was not in the 
very heart and centre of everything. It was 
pain to Eliza to know this, but she could not 
hurt their dream—she knew how it hurt to 
have dreams broken! 

So Cousin Emily, with her sweet old face 
shining with happiness, planned and dreamed 
over Eliza’s dress. 

The dress itself was a thin white one more 
than three years old; but as Eliza had never 
in her life been to a real party, and as it was 
@ lifetime since Cousin Emily had been a girl, 
neither realized the pathos of the poor, cheap, 
old-fashioned dress. If Eliza had doubts, she 
crowded them back. 

On the night of the reception Cousin Emily 
came into the girl’s room with her eyes full of 
triumph. Upon her arm was Eliza’s dress, 
exquisitely laundered, and in her hand a small, 
shabby leather box. 

‘There is your gown, my dear,’’ she said. 
“It looks beautiful, I am sure. And, my 
dear, I have something to show you. I would 
not tell you before—I wanted it for a sur- 
prise.” 

Putting the gown carefully on the bed, she 
opened the old box. Inside was a cameo neck- 
lace set in elaborate gold links. 

“My father gave this to me when I was 
sixteen,’ she said proudly. ‘‘The cameos are 
very valuable. The cutting is said to be ex- 
traordinary. I am sure there will be nothing 
finer at the party.’” 

‘But, Cousin Emily, you don’t mean for me 
to wear them !’” 

‘*Assuredly I do, my dear. 
pair of bracelets, too, underneath. 
you would be surprised. ’’ 

‘‘Are you sure I ought—just a girl?’’ Eliza 
faltered. 

She had a feeling that it was not what a 
girl should wear, and yet she did not know. 
Cousin Emily used to go to parties—she ought 
to know, and anyway — The ‘‘anyway” 
was the eagerness in Cousin Emily’s eyes. 
Nothing could make up for disappointing 
that. 

“It is so dear of you, Cousin Emily !’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I shall be so fine I shall not know 
myself.’? 

‘*And there is a red rose,’’ Cousin Emily 
went on. ‘‘Wasn’t it wonderful that it should 
bloom just at the right time? I think Cousin 
Charlie charmed it; I caught him carrying 
the pot from one side of the glass room to the 
other, to get more sun. And you are to have 
my sandalwood fan, you know. Are you ready 
for the dress now ?’’ 

Eliza was ready. Her hair was brushed 
plainly back as she always wore it; it never 
once had occurred to her to wear it in any other 
way. She had an odd feeling of embarrass- 
ment for a moment when Cousin Emily tucked 
the rose into it, but only fora moment. In her 
wildest dreaming, Eliza never imagined herself 
to be pretty, but now, when she looked into 
the glass, she thought that she looked ‘‘nice’’ 
—for her. 

And she was right. The old gown with the 
full sleeves, the queer, heavy cameo necklace 
and bracelets, the red rose trying so hard to 
look graceful in her tightly brushed hair—all 
those things were nothing beside the wistful 
shining of her dark eyes and the eager flush 
in her thin face. 

‘“My dear,’’? Cousin Emily said in a voice 
that trembled with love and pride, ‘‘I am sure 
that you will be the belle of the ball.’’ 

Three quarters of an hour later Eliza stood 
in the beautiful ballroom, waiting for her 
‘‘party’’ to begin. Cousin Charlie had left 
her at the door, and one of the maids had 
helped her take off her wraps, and she had 
been down the line of teachers. She had not 
been embarrassed there, for Eliza was accus- 
tomed to older people. 

Now she was looking round her in a maze of 
delight. The great room, noble in proportions 
and finished with fine old woodwork, was dec- 
orated with festoons of galax and ground pine 
and great branches of holly. Holly and long- 
needled pine banked the mantelpiece above the 
two great fireplaces; the crystal chandeliers 
sparkled like icicles; the whole place was 
warm, glowing and fragrant. 

And the girls—Charlotte Murray was like a 
white rose, Mary Blair like a spicy June pink; 
and Gordon Beaument—Eliza, in her corner, 
caught her breath at the loveliness of Gordon. 
But indeed the girls were all like blossoms, 
every one; the whole room was like a garden 
with the flowers shifting and moving all round 
her. 

Utterly forgetful of herself, Eliza drank in 
the beauty of it all. 

Presently there was a stir all over the room 
and sets began to form for the first dance—only 
square dances were permitted at Grosvenor 
Hall. 

Many of the gifls had invited brothers and 
friends, and all over the room introductions 
were being made and partners chosen. Feeling 
a little lonely, but not yet conscious of herself, 
Eliza stepped back to be out of the way. Some 
tubs of evergreens made a tiny nook in one 
corner of the room, and the girl found a place 
behind them where she could watch the danc- 
ers., It was(so\pretty to watch, she told herself 
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I thought 
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‘eatery. phe must store 
away notes of it all to tell 
Cousin Emily and the 
people at home. It —she 
was startled by a gay 
voice on the other side of 
the greens: 

“Oh, did you see the 
girl with the cameos? 
She’s a historic charac- 
ter. She’s our class hand- 
icap. No, of course it 
isn’t the cameos—though 
aren’t they a sight! It’s 
her record. She surely 
does pull us down. If it 
weren’t for Charlotte and Cynthia, we’d have 
no chance at all—for a class record, I mean. 
And everything about her is so queer, like her 
dress to-night. She can’t even wear flowers. 
Did you suppose there was a girl anywhere 
that couldn’t wear flowers?’’ 

_The light voice drifted away. Behind the 
evergreens @ girl shrank back with a white, 
stunned face. And she must stay there until 
Uncle Thompson came for her—almost three 
hours. How could she endure it—how could 
she! 

Gradually, however, Eliza found herself 
again. She had never shirked her battles, 
and the habit of courage stood her in guod 
stead now. When, an hour later, Theodora, 
who had been looking for her, finally discov- 
ered her, she was apparently her usual quiet 
self. 

Theodora had two plates of salad and oysters 
in her hands. ‘‘I’m so tired of being a host- 
ess !’’ she cried gayly. ‘‘Can’t I slip into this 
corner with you? It looks so blessedly peaceful 
and unofficial. ”” 

Eliza’s grave eyes lighted with pleasure. 
“‘Are you sure it isn’t keeping you from 
anyone?’” 

“Not a soul. I’ve been doing my duty to 
everyone all the evening; it’s my turn to be 
good to myself for a few minutes. Tell me 
what you were thinking about so soberly back 
here. ’” 

Eliza smiled—the curious little smile that 
had puzzled Theodora more than once before. 

**T was thinking, ’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘of 
what a cousin of ours used to say. He was 
the bravest man I ever knew. He suffered 
terribly all his life from a wound he got at 
Fredericksburg, but no one ever heard him 
complain. He always said that it didn’t make 
much difference what happened to you—it was 
what you made out of what happened to you 
that counted. I reckon that’s about it, don’t 
you??? 

Theodora’s eyes flashed and her head lifted 
in the way Eliza loved to see it. 

“Oh, isn’t that great, Eliza Lee!’ 

And across the girl’s sore heart the words 
fell like a healing touch. The evening, the 
terrible, endless evening, was not all an agony 
when she had made Miss Arnold look like 
that. 

The next half hour was a very happy one— 
as happy as anything can be when you are 
crowding back a great pain. It left the girl 
stronger to bear the rest of it; but not even 
Theodora could persuade her to leave her 
shelter, and the young teacher had finally to 
go and leave her there. 

Meanwhile those who had been to the dining 
room had drifted back, and the musicians were 
beginning to tune their instruments once more. 
Eliza watched the girls dance through two 
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INCHES THAT COUNTED 
Coy Albert W. Tolman 


in college,’’ said the man- 

ual training instructor, ‘‘I 
served as census enumerator on 
the Maine coast. The work had 
to be done between midnight of May 31st 
and midnight of June s0th. My senior 
examinations came in the middle of the month; 
and the supervisor of the census district allowed 
me three days for them, on condition that my 
reports were not delayed. I knew that it was 
a big undertaking, but I needed that one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

“Of the thirty days in June, five were Sun- 
days. Deducting those’ and my examination 
period, I had left only twenty-two days in 
which to gather statistics. Actually, however, 
I was to have only twenty-one and a half. How 
I spent that other half day I shall never forget. 

“*T started work on the first day of June. 
Every day 1 was up with the sun, and often 
it was well toward midnight before my returns 
were finished. Coast people rise early ; yet I 
was at some houses almost before the inmates 
were out of bed. But I had to make every 
minute count. 

‘On Sunday, the fifteenth, it rained hard. 
On Monday, the day before my first senior 
examination, I drove three miles, from West 
Barville to Spur Point, and was hard at work 
all the way. The sky was cloudless, but the 
mud was deep, and so I wore rubbers. I 
carried the regulation loose-sheet census book, 
which was about twenty inches wide by 
twenty-four inches long, with thick, board 
covers. It weighed at least three pounds. 

‘*After I had finished canvassing the Point, 
I looked round for something to take me to 
Spike Island. All the fishing boats were out, 
and the best thing I could find was a leaky 
flatiron punt, with a pair of decrepit oars. 

‘*A hard pull of a mile against a strong north- 
west wind brought me up under the lee of the 
island. There my left oar broke short off just 
outside the rowlock, and I had to do some 
lively paddling to make the rocky landing. 

“Spike Island is about two miles long and 
less than half as wide, and has two narrow 
coves on its westerly shore. A dense growth 
of evergreen covers the larger half of it. There 
were only two houses on it at that time. 

“Climbing the high bank, I walked north 
almost a mile to the house where Sam Elwood 
lived. Sam, an eccentric old hermit, garru- 
lous and inquisitive, was more than glad to 
see me. He asked two questions for every one 
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into the island. A roundabout | 
path circled the head of it, but, ; 
as the tide was low and I had 

on rubbers, I decided to cut 

straight across the flats to the 

other side. I plunged down the steep bank 

and was svon nearing the other side of the 

cove. My eyes were searching the twenty -foot 

slope of dirt for an easy place to climb up; the 

oar lay on my left shoulder; the census book 

was tucked under my right arm. I was taking 

long steps, sinking perhaps two inches into the 

yielding flats. 

“‘Suddenly—down slumped my right foot. I 
pitched forward. To regain my balance and 
carry myself over the soft spot, I gave a spring, 
throwing my left foot as far forward as I could. 
The instant it struck, it sank in yielding mud 
and I went headlong. 

“‘Involuntarily I flung out both hands, drop- 
ping the oar and slapping the census book flat 
down on the mud. My right arm plunged in 
above the elbow, and I fell sidewise until my 
cheek touched the oozy slime. Before 1 could 
jerk myself upright, supported by the book 
under my left hand, I was up to my waist in 
mud, and sinking deeper every second. 

‘*T had tumbled into a ‘honey-pot’! 

“*T was instantly alive to my peril. 


Such 


pits are not uncommon on the Maine coast; | 


and a thin crust of mud, differing in no way 
from the surrounding flats, makes them doubly 
dangerous. Sometimes they are very deep. 
Should this one prove to be over my head, I 
must get out at once or be smothered. 

“*T kicked, and trod mud with all my might, 
hoping to touch something solid; but still I 
sank, inch by inch. 

‘«The pit held me fast, like a fly in a molasses 
jug. Beneath the surface the ‘honey’ was of 
the consistency of custard pudding—tenacious, 
clinging, almost like thin glue. It was thick 


enough to hold me, but not firm enough for me | 
to push against it. As I struggled I could feel | 


it pressing round my legs and body, rising 
steadily toward my armpits. 

‘*Flinging my shoulders this way and that, 
I made short, frantic clutches, hoping to catch 
the solid edge of the pit; but my hands met 
only soft mud. Meauwhile I was settling 
lower and lower into the engulfing mire. I 
sank when I struggled and when I did not; 
the pit was apparently bottomless. It was 
useless for me to shout for 
help. Old Sam’s and the 
Haskells’ were too far away. 
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the high bank ten yards in 
front of me to the water, 
fifty feet away. Along its 
edge a sandpiper was teet- 
ering: beyond him white- 
caps were breaking on the 
sunlit blue sea, The scent 
of lilacs that clustered 
round an old cellar beyond 
the steep slope came to 
me, sweet and strong. 

“My face was coming 
closer to the mud. I 
noticed the snail tracks 
on it, and my eye was 
caught by little, wrigeling, 
shrimp-like things in the slime. All would 
soon be over, the tide would erase my foot- 
prints and no one would ever know what had 
become of me. At least, however, I would go 
down fighting. 

‘*As I struggled, my glance fell upon the 
oar. It lay barely within reach, where I had 
tossed it when I fell. Was it long enough to 
reach across the honey-pot? If so, there 
{might yet be hope. I made a frantic clutch 
for it and caught the end. Running it 
through my hands, I dropped the tip of the 
blade just in front of my last footprint The 
handle lay eight feet off across the churned- 
up pit. 

“Grasping the oar with both hands well 
apart, 1 threw my weight upon it. ‘The blade 
settled slightly and the handle slumped quickly 
out of sight into the bluish ooze. I felt a 
sickening disappointment; the pit was too 
wide. 

“The slime bubbled under my armpits; 
there was time for just one trial more. Inch 
by inch I slid the oar away from the footprint. 
It had moved a full foot, when the handle 
struck something solid under the mud. It 
was the farther wall of the pit! 

**Madly I lifted the submerged handle, driv- 
ing myself deeper as I did so. It was my last 
rehance, for the slime was rising over my 
shoulders. 

Forcing myself to be deliberate, I slipped 
the oar along perhaps three inches. It must 
not move too far, for that would pull the 
blade off the wall near the footprint. 

Everything was staked on that final effort; 
if the pit should be too wide, the seconds I 
| had to live were numbered. 

‘“‘Again I put my weight upon the oar. 
Down it sank, down, down, until it disap- 
peared. Would it never stop? Just as hope 
had almost left me, the handle came to a 
stop. 

‘* Hardly daring to believe my senses, I 
still kept my weight on the stout stick. It 
held. Both ends rested on the stratum of 
bard blue clay that formed the solid edges 
of the pit. 

“‘Very carefully, so as not to dislodge 
either blade or handle, I worked myself back 
toward the footprint, and finally managed to 
crawl out. I no sooner reached the firm sur- 
face of the flats than I collapsed, weak and 
shaking. 

“‘When I had recovered, my first thought 
was of the census book. By poking about 
with the oar I at last discovered the book 
several inches under the surface, and managed 
to pry it up. Fortunately I had tied the 
edges tight together, and the writing on the 

loose leaf sheets was still 
legible, although the pages 
were muddy. 
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From wooded mountain { 
ridges, proud July | 
Looks down on tranquil lakes 
where lilies float, 
Beholds his cornfields waving | 
shoulder-high i 
} And hears the wood thrush 
| lift a liquid note. 
t 








FACT AND COMMENT. 


IIAT frog leaps farthest who thought 
about leaping when he was a tadpole. 


Don’t Praise yourself, lest others Doubt and 
Grieve you; 

Yet don’t Dispraise yourself—they might Believe 
you. 


O not chase a rainbow unless you have a 
necessary errand in that direction. 


IMES, quarters and half dollars minted 

after July 1st will bear new designs. It 

is the first change that has been made in those 

‘ coins since 1891. Perhaps a new design will 

help to bring the half dollar into general 

circulation again. Of late it has been fast 
following the silver dollar into disuse. 


HE Lincoln Highway is not to be used as 

a@ speedway, of course, yet the chance it 
offers for quick travel from coast to coast is not 
to be overlooked. One daring driver forced his 
ear over the road from San Francisco to New 
York, a distance of 3384 miles, in six days and 
eleven hours—a much shorter time than that 
in which any other motor car has crossed the 
continent. 


E hear much of the poverty of the Jap- 

anese masses, but our consul general at 
Yokohama reports that depositors in the 
Japanese postal savings banks now number 
13,904,517. True, the average deposit is only 
$8.24, but the gain of a million depositors in 
the past year shows that the habit of thrift, 
as well as the opportunity for it, is increasing. 


HE attempt of the Post Office Department 

to establish an aérial service over thirteen 
postal routes, most of which are in Alaska, 
has failed. ‘The department advertised for 
bids, but could not compete with military de- 
mands for flying machines and aviators. It 
can hardly be doubted, however, that coming 
generations will see such a mail service. 


EADERS of ‘‘ The Romance of the Martin 

Connor,’’ 80 recently published serially 
in The Companion, may be interested to know 
that Mr. Oswald Kendall, the author of the 
story, has been for a year serving with the 
British troops in France. Another Companion 
contributor who is on active service in France 
is the author of the ‘‘Old Mitch’’ stories, Mr. 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts, now a captain 
in the Canadian expeditionary force. 


AST October the Michigan State Board of 


Health began a ‘‘tuberculosis survey’’ of | 


the state. In six months the agents of the 
board visited thirteen of the eighty-three coun- 
ties and examined more than five thousand 
persons. Wherever they found signs of tuber- 
culosis, nurses followed them to give help and 
instruction. The work is proving so accept- 
able that the board finds itself unable to keep 
up with the demands made upon it by those 
who wish to be examined. 


IIIN A, the ‘‘forestless nation,’’ has added | 


Arbor Day to its list of holidays and 
adopted a shrewd plan to get the day observed. 
The authorities have made it coincident with 
the annual festival that corresponds somewhat 
to our Memorial Day. This year five thousand 
magistrates, throughout the length and breadth 
of China, induced such of the people of their 
communities as hold their ancestors in special 
reverence to plant trees as a part of the cere- 
monies of the day. 

RCH ZOLOGISTS have long known that | 

Saloniki—the ancient Thessalonica, which 
Cassander founded twenty-two centuries ago 
and named for his wife, the sister of Alexander 
the Great—is a rich field for study, but they 
have lacked money to make the necessary 
excavations. Now the war is doing the work 
for them, From the trenches that the soldiers | 
die, the antiquarians have rescued enough | 





objects of art, inscribed tablets and other 


valuable relics to fill a museum. One account 
says that the archeologists ‘‘tock after the 
soldiers like crows after a ploughman.’’ * 
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WILSON OR HUGHES? 


5 usual, there will be more than two can- 
didates for the presidency in the coming 
election, but everyone knows that the 

choice lies between Woodrow Wilson and 
Charles Evans Hughes. Although the Pro- 
gressive party still lives, it will have no candi- 
date. The issues that the Prohibition party 
and the two wings of the Socialist party present 
are far less interesting to-day than they were 
four years ago; and the prospect is that the 
number of votes cast for the third, fourth and 
fifth parties will show a decline. 

Everyone knew long ago that Mr. Wilson 
would again lead his party. His administration 
has been satisfactory to those who supported 
him in 1912, and there has not been a whisper 
of opposition to his nomination for reélection. 
That does not mean that Democrats have 
unanimously approved all of the measures that 
he has proposed and urged. If they had, 
Congress would already have given to the 
Filipinos a promise of early independence and 
would have made the ship-purchase bill the 
law of the land. But that a few of his party 
have refused to follow him in those and other 


matters does not of course imply that his party | 


in general or indeed any considerable part of 
it is opposed to him. As a matter of fact, the 
rank and file as well as the leaders of the 
organization will heartily support Mr. Wilson 
in his campaign for reélection. 

At the Republican convention all was uncer- 
tainty. There were candidates for the nomi- 
nation from ten states, and several other 
candidates were held in reserve, any one of 
whom might become a ‘‘dark horse’’ in the | 
event of a deadlock. How greatly opinions | 
and preferences varied may be seen from the | 
fact that on the first test tive of the candidates 
received votes from twenty or more states each. 
Nevertheless, it required only three trials to 
effect the nomination of Mr. Justice Hughes; | 
and the party quickly completed the ticket by | 
choosing Mr. Fairbanks as candidate for the 
vice presidency, an office that he has already 
once held. 

After making nominations, parties always 
profess to be satisfied with their candidates; 
but the Republicans now seem to regard their 
selections as happy to an unusual degree. For 
one thing, they are glad that the ‘‘machine’’ 
did not pick out their men. Four years ago 
their party was split in twain, and to some 
of them the division seemed destined to be 
permanent. Fortunately, the issues of to-day 
are not those that caused the breach, and Mr. 
Hughes was not identified in any way with 
either of the quarreling factions He now 
announces himself to be in full accord with the 
platform, and both factions can support him 
without inconsistency. 

The contest may arouse bitterness, but it is 
likely to be concerned, not with personalities, 
but with principles. 
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MODERN DENTISTRY. 


‘OT many years ago the chief concern of 
N the dentist was to preserve his patient’s 
teeth. Recent discoveries in medicine 

have shown that in some cases measures taken 
to repair the teeth may be actually injurious 
to the general health ; and in consequence the 


| work of the dentist to-day is more closely allied 


than it used to be with that of the physician. 
Various diseases that were formerly regarded 
as of obscure origin have been traced to ab- 
seesses at the roots of the teeth; the X ray 
has been of great value in enabling physician 
and dentist to diagnose the trouble and to deal 
with it. Rheumatism and neuralgia have be- 
come far more amenable to treatment through 
those discoveries; many a sufferer from rheu- 
matism has been cured by the judicious removal 
of teeth that the skillful dentist of a few years 
ago would have continued to patch up and 
preserve. 

In promoting the health of children, den- 
tistry is far more efficient now than formerly. 
Defective teeth in children have been a fruitful 
source of ill health. The development of 
orthodontia, that branch of dentistry that cor- 
rects irregularities in the teeth; the campaign 
of education in the care of the teeth that has 
been carried on among school children and their 
parents; and the establishment of dental in- 
firmaries where the children of the poor may 
be treated at small or no expense—all have con- 
tributed to the brighter prospects of the next 





generation. 
The mouth offers the readiest avenue of , 


attack to disease germs; and indeed the germs 
are pretty successful all the time in maintain- 
ing garrisons in the teeth. Now that dentistry 
is tending to become a specialty of medicine, a 
scientific offensive may drive many diseases 
from what used to be their line of permanent 
fortifications. 
e 4 


COMPLIMENTS. 


E all like to have pleasant things said 
\ \ to us, but we all know the excess of 
flattery that makes us heartily wish 
we were somewhere else. Doctor Johnson 
had a great, rough tongue, and when Hannah 
More was deluging him with soft phrases, he 
said to her, ‘‘Madam, before you flatter a man 
so grossly to his face, you should consider 
whether your flattery is worth his having.’’ 
One secret of compliments is to say neither 
too little nor too much. Pick out the right, 
the appropriate, thing, and do not congratulate 
a middle-aged lady on looking young, or an 
author on the book before the last one, or a 
politician on the campaign he is not proud of. 
If you really wish to praise anyone, take a 
little pains about it and let your words be not 
only kind but fitting. There are people who 
make a business of compliments and whose 
compliments, therefore, cease to have any value. 
‘That was what Doctor Johnson had in mind, 


and no one knew better than he that a brief | 


word of commendation from one like himself 
—one perfectly indifferent whom he pleases 
or displeases—goes further than long speeches 
from those who are thinking more of themselves 
than of the person addressed. 

The deepest art and secret of compliment is 
entire sincerity, to make it evident that you 
are saying only what you really feel. It may 
be urged that on that basis compliments would 
be much scarcer in the world than they are now. 
Perhaps the world would be none the worse 
off for that. It is not of much use in the end 
to say pleasant things unless you really think 
pleasant things. And the point here is that it 
is easier to think pleasant things than some of 
us believe. All that is needed is a little atten- 
tion and, as the French say, a little good will. 
Human life is never so barren of good that 
we cannot find something to praise. And a 
kindly word, based on sympathetic observation, 
is worth far more, both to the speaker and 
to the object of it, than large phrases of con- 
ventional eulogy bestowed on those who hear 
such matters every day, know their exact 
value, and are perfectly weary of them. 
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THE DAYS WE CELEBRATE. 


O venture an opinion, at least in Indiana, 

| on where the word ‘‘Hoosier’’ came 

from is like asking a roomful of boarders 

what the difference is between a cruller and a 

doughnut. It is sure to ‘‘start something.’’ 

But whatever the derivation of the word may 

be, the country is likely to learn this summer 

what it means, for the Hoosier State has begun 

a six-months’ celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of its coming into the Union. 

From now until the middle of October will 
bea good time to brush up a little on American 
history—to read again the story of La Salle, 
to visit Fort Vincennes and renew acquaintance 
with George Rogers Clark and his famous 
brother, and with Tecumseh and the two Har- 
risons and Manasseh Cutler and the Northwest 
Territory, and many other measures and men 
and places that it is good to know. A little 
decoction of such history will be, like the old 
lady’s spring tonic, ‘‘good for what ails us,’* 
for it will quicken the sluggish blood of na- 
tionality and patriotism, and we need the 
quickening. 

In the sense of being residuary legatees, we 
are, of course, all heirs to the accomplishment 
of Indiana, but so cordial is the invitation from 
the Indiana Historicat Commission to return to 
the state for the old home celebrations that it 
almost makes us wish that we, too, were Hoo- 
siers, and therefore direct heirs. No other state 
could issue just that kind of invitation, for it 
is made up of special pleas to come back, many 
of them in verse, by James Whiteomb Riley, 
Booth Tarkington, Gene Stratton-Porter, Abe 
Martin, Meredith Nicholson, William Dudley 
Foulke, Juliet V. Strauss, George Ade and 
others whose names are known to all who read. 
There are voices too that call no less potently 
from beyond the Border—voices of Gen. Lew 


| Wallace and Edward Eggleston and George 


Cary Eggleston and Maurice Thompson. And 
still among the living is Will Thompson, a 
brother of Maurice, Georgian by birth but a 
Hoosier by adoption, who has given us the finest 
Civil War poem yet written, and who was long 
a@ part of the literary life sof Crawfordsville. 


ae | 
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It is a good year to re-read ‘‘Ben Hur’ and 
“*Alice of Old Vincennes” and ‘‘High Tide at 
Gettysburg, ’’ and to touch elbows again with 
“Bud”? and ‘‘Bull’”’ and ‘‘ Kike”’ and ‘‘Patty’’ 
and‘‘Mort’? Goodwin ; to share again with them 
the wild revels of the corn shuckings and the 
wilder revivals of the camp meetings, and all 
the rest of that rude but mainly wholesome 
life that marked the early days of our nation. 

This is the year for Indiana to celebrate, and 
all the sisterheod of states rejoice with her; 
but there are other centenaries close at hand. 
Next year Mississippi will observe her one- 
hundredth anniversary ; in 1918, Illinois; is 
1919, Alabama; in 1920, Maine; and in 1921, 
Missouri. In 1920, moreover, will come the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the event that 
overtops and enfolds all the others: the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

Those who like reading that is true to life, 
glorified by deeds of heroism, tender with 
pathos and ennobled by the spirit of patriotism, 
have no need to look for it in fiction. They 
can tind it in the story of those events in their 
national history so soon to be honored by cen- 
tenary celebrations. 
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THE FRIEND OF THE NORTHWEST. 


AMES J. HILL, who recently died in St. 
J Paul, stands in people’s minds as first of 

all a builder of railways. Largely by his 
| own faith and energy he put through the 
| Great Northern Railway from St. Paul to 
Puget Sound. The Northern Pacific paralleled 
| it to the south and the Canadian Pacific paral- 
leled it to the north; nevertheless Hill built 
his road without a dollar of aid in cash from 
,the government and with a much smaller 
‘‘Jand grant’’ than other transcontinental 
lines had received. By 1901, eight years after 
the road reached Seattle, he had acquired 
| the Northern Pacific, and by purchasing the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy had also obtained 
a connection with Chicago. He thus built up a 
railway system of twenty-four thousand miles, 
the purpose of which was to help in exploiting 
the marvelously rich and productive Northwest. 
—that is, the region lying between the Great 
Lakes, the Rocky Mountains, the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound. 

But Hill was more than a builder of rail- 
ways. He was masterly in applying sound 
business practices to railway management. He 
believed that a road should be constructed so 
that it could be run with economy, and to that 
end he insisted on low grades and few turns. 
He put into effect the system of handling 
freight in the largest possible trainloads, and 
required his railways to increase their earning 
capacity to the utmost. A great railway man- 
ager, Hill said, should be able to guess within 
half a copper cent of the cost of carrying a ton 
of freight one hundred miles. The definition 
is not one that would have excluded him. 

Remarkable as he was in those two fields, 
his true distinction was his vision and service 
as to what we may call a railway statesman. 
Knowing and loving the Northwest, he fore- 
saw its possibilities as an abode of man and an 
integral part of the nation; to him were given 
the will and the power to make those possibili- 
ties actual. The purpose carried him into all 
sorts of activities, undertaken each on a scale 
commensurate with the grandeur of the region 
for which it was planned. He systematically 
encouraged immigration; he imported from 
Europe fine cattle and horses and sold them to 
the farmers on easy terms; he provided good 
seed; he helped to exploit the mineral and 
timber, as well as the agricultural, resources 
of the region; and, finally, he established an 
auxiliary steamship service on the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific. With a power of thought and 
action that to his associates seemed at times 
superhuman, Hill worked in the spirit of a 
true statesman ; his labors, like those of all true 
| statesmen, perish not. 








CURRENT EVENTS 


HE RAILWAYS.—At the conference in 

New York, the managers of the railways 
and the representatives of the railway brother- 
hoods failed to come to any agreement over the 
men’s demand for an eight-hour day and extra 
pay for overtime. The managers offered to 
submit the matter to Federal arbitration, but 
the labor leaders refused to do so, and will 
ask the brotherhoods to vote on the question 
of a general strike. 


* 


‘ONGRESS.—The army appropriation bill 
was reported to the House on June 16th. 
It carries an appropriation of $157,000, 000. 
The House Yoted to sustain the charges of 
contempt (made against Mr. H. Snowden Mar- 
shall, Federal district attorney in New York, 
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and ordered thuc he be brought before the 
bar, probably for public reprimand. He has 
escaped impeachment. The investigation was 
undertaken at the instigation of Congressman 
Buchanan, who was indicted by a Federal 
grand jury for complicity in a movement to 
foment strikes in ammunition factories work- 
ing for the Allied governments. 
* 
ILSON RENOMINATED.—On June 
15th, the Democratic convention at St. 


Louis renominated President Wilson and Vice | 


President Marshal! by acclamation. The plat- 
form defended the administration’s foreign 
policy, advocated a proper measure of military 
preparedness, affirmed the doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue, called for the establishment of a 
monpartisan tariff commission, urged the im- 
mediate increase of the American merchant 


recommended the extension of the suffrage to 
‘women by state action. Mr. Vance McCormick, 
former mayor of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
was chosen chairman of the Democratic na- 
tional committee. z 

EXICO.— The aspect of our relations 

with Mexico became more threatening 
during the week. On June 16th General 
Trevino, commanding the Carranza army in 
the north, warned General- Pershing that he 
had orders to consider any movement of the 
American forces now in Mexico, except in 
the direction of their own border, as a hostile 
aet. General Pershing replied that he could 
not recognize General Trevino’s authority to 
govern the movement of American troops. At 
the same time news came of another Mexican 


raid across our border at San Ignacio, not far | 


from Laredo. Three American soldiers were 
killed in the fighting, but the bandits were 
driven back across the Rio 

Grande with considerable 
loss. Another raid was 
reported from San Benito, 
and the Mexicans were 
chased across the border 
by a troop from the 
Third Cavalry. These 
events, taken in connec- 
tion with General Trevi- 
no’s threatening attitude 
and the uncompromising 
tome of General Carranaz’s 
note, in which he demanded the withdrawal 
of all American troops from Mexico, led the 
government at Washington to take steps in 
preparation for serious trouble. On June 18th, 
the President ordered the greater part of the 
National Guard to mobilize and be ready to 
move at once for the protection of the border. 
Under that order nearly one hundred thou- 
sand troops were promptly got under arms 
in the various states. The administration 
decided not to ask Congress at once to have 
the new army law go into effect immediately, 
instead of on July 1st. That law permits the 
President to use the state militia in service 
beyond the borders of the country. The 
Secretary of the Navy also ordered several 
additional warships into Mexican waters to 
give protection to American citizens in coast 
eities if war should be declared by Mexico. 
—On June 19th, it was reported that Mexi- 
eans had fired on a landing party of American 
Diuejackets at Mazatlan. One sailor was 
wounded.—On June 20th, President Wilson 
dispatched his reply to General Carranza’s 
note. In it he declined to withdraw the 
American soldiers in Mexico until there should 
be some assurance of order there and until 
raids on American towns and ranches should 
cease. 





* 


TALY.—Signor Boselli succeeded in form- 

ing a new ministry, which took office on 
June 18th. Signor Sidney Sonnino, the 
foreign minister in the 
Salandra cabinet, retains 
that portfolio under Si- 
gnor Boselli. 

* 
RELAND.—Martial 
law was suspended in 

Ireland, and no more 
courts-martial are to be 
held there. 

* 





ECENT DEATII.— 

On June 18th, during 
a session of the Reichstag, Lieut. Gen. Hel- 
Muth von Moltke, former chief of the general 
staff of the German army, aged 68. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From Fune 15th to June 21st.) 


The Russian drive against the Austrian line 
eontinued to be the most important activity on 
either front. On June 19th, the public learned 
that the Russians had fought their way across 
the Pruth River and taken Czernowitz, the 
capital of the Bukowina. General Pflanzer’s 
army has been reported cut in two and in 
preeipitate flight, one part along the Rouma- 
nian frontier and the other in the Carpathian 
Mountains. The Russians have occupied 
towns along the Pruth River. Farther north 
the fighting was active along the entire front 
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jent, at least, the Italian cities of the plain are 





south of the Pinsk marshes. The Russians 
from Lutsk were pushing toward the impor- 
tant railway junction at Kovel; a great battle 
for this place was developing. German troops 
were being rushed to reinforce the Austrians. 
The Russian army from Dubno was advanc- 
ing on Brody, which covers the approach to 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia. Although 
Berlin reported that the Russians had been 
checked on a 75-mile front, Petrograd declared 
that progress was being made, and that Gen- 
eral Brussiloff’s tactics had split the Austrian | 
front into three sections, none of which could 
any longer codperate with the others. It added ! 
that 167,000 prisoners and 200 guns had been | 
taken in the successive battles that began the ' 
first of June. | 
The Austrians offered their most stubborn ; 
resistance in the region of Tarnopol, and there 


marine, favored a national budget system, and | they declared that they were actually on the 


offensive. ‘There was evidence that their lines 
had the benefit of some stiffening from German ' 
regiments sent from Brest-Litovsk, and north 
of the marshes the Germans also began some | 
active fighting with a view, no doubt, to \ 
drawing the Russians off from their southern | 
offensive. | 
The success of the Russians seems owing in 
part to the weakening of the eastern line to} 
permit the strong assaults on the French at , 
Verdun and the Italians in the Trentino. 
Whether the Teuton forces at either of these 
points was being weakened to send support to 
the armies in the east did not appear, but the 
Austrian offensive in the Trentino certainly 
showed signs of slackening. It gained no more 
ground during the week, and Rome declared 
that the Italians were in most cases doing the 
attacking, and that here and there they had | 
driven the Austrians back along the Asiago 
and Seven Communes plateaus. For the pres- 


in no danger. 

At Verdun the Germans attacked in force 
on both sides of the river, and Berlin reported 
counter-assaults by the French on the German 
positions on Dead Man’s Hill—which is now 
in complete possession of the Germans. ‘The 
fighting was fierce, but it does not appear that 
either side gained any important advantage 
from it. 

There were continual reports of activity 
along the British front in Belgium and in the 
Vosges—none of it ‘important. Bar-le-Duc 
was again bombarded by German airships, 
and several persons were injured. 

From Zurich comes the report that 25,000 
persons took part in riots in Munich on June 
17th. It is said that they attacked the Rathaus 
and that many were wounded. | 

The news from Athens was vague; it was 
clear that the Entente powers had presented 
some sort of ultimatum to the Greek govern- | 
ment, and that they had determined to continue 
the embargo on Greek commerce until their | 
demands were complied with, but the terms of 
the ultimatum were not made public and could 
hardly be guessed at. The Skouloudis ministry 
declared that it would not yield to the demands, , 
although the embargo had already begun to 
cause a good deal of want, and threatened to 
stop altogether the country’s supply of grain 
and flour. Bread riots were reported at Patras, 
Egina, Malias and Agrinion. 

The Greek general staff has been unable to 
demobilize three army corps in Macedonia, 
beeause the ships that were requisitioned for 
their passage home have been held up by the 
blockade. 

The Allied army at Saloniki is said to 
number 680,000 men. 

There were reports of engagements between 
Turks and British on the lower Euphrates, 
but, as is usually the case with news frum that 
theatre of war, the two reports did not agree 
as to the side with which the advantage rested. 

Constantinople declared that the Russians 
who were advancing from Persia were every- 
where driven back across the border. 

From East Africa came word of further 
British gains. General Smuts reported the 
capture of Tanga, an important point on the 
coast and the terminus of a railway into 
the interior, and also of the island of Ukerewe, 
in Lake Victoria, from which the German 
town of Muansa can be threatened. For some 
time the German forces in East Africa have 
avoided an engagement, and they have with- 
drawn to the south to avoid being caught 
between General Smuts’ army and the Belgian 
forces that entered East Africa from the Congo 
region. 

The official statement from Berlin declares 
that the British lost 6617 men in the naval 
battle in the Skager-Rak and that the German 
loss was 2863. The British have not yet given 
out an official review of the battle or a state- 
ment of losses. 

Several Italian and French ships were sunk 
by Austrian submarines in the Mediterranean. 
No lives were reported lost. , 

On June 16th, the British destroyer Eden 
was sunk in the English Channel by a colli- 
sion, according to the London report. 

The Economic Conference of the Allied 
powers held in Paris has resulted in a com- 
pact that favored-nation treatment shall not 
be aecorded to enemy powers during a num- 
ber of years, to be agreed upon by the Allies 





after hostilities cease. 
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Our farms 
are your garden 


No matter where you live. 
Even though you live in the hot, 
stuffy, crowded city, you have 
all the advantage of our fresh 
green fields and fertile gardens 
when it comes to 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


And even though you have a 
farm of your own you can ob- 
tain nothing better. No better 
vegetables can be raised than 
we use in this tempting soup. 
And we prepare them as care- 
fully and delicately as it could 
be done in your own kitchen. 

The larger vegetables—such as 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
carrots and yellow tumips—we 
cut into attractive little “dice.” 

We include tender com, juicy 
okra, tomatoes, barley, “baby” 
lima beans and the popular 
macaroni “alphabets.” We add 
celery and parsley, of course, for 
flavor; also the slightest touch 
of sweet red peppers. 

We combine all these appe- 
tizing materials with a rich stock 
made from selected beef. And 
the whole combination is as 

strengthening and _ nutri- 
tious as it is delightful. 
Wouldn’t your family 
enjoy it today ? 
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THE MOUNTAIN TROOPS 
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ITALIAN OFFICERS MAKING OBSERVATIONS 
FROM A PEAK IN THE TIROLEAN ALPS 


HE great war has given us new 
| conceptions of the stupendous and 
the terrible in warfare. Never have 
armies fought with mi les so deadly or 
with artillery so mighty as those that the 
engineers and the chemists have invented 
for this occasion. But the trench fighting 
into which the war sank long ago has 
been singularly destitute of that pictur- 
esqueness that in other days added a cer- 
tain glamour even to the frightfulness of 
battle. If it were not for the airmen, 
darting about over the heads of the mole- 
like hosts below, spying out the strength 
and the weakness of the enemy, raining 
bombs on his camp and stores or swooping 
down to do battle in the air with hostile 
aéroplanes, there would not be much to 
relieve the scene in France or Poland from 
a sickening monotony of slaughter and 
suffering. 

But there is one other phase of warfare 
that preserves something of the pictur- 
esque. Nothing that goes on amidst the 
mountains can be wholly monotonous or 
depressing, and there has been much 
mountain fighting in this war: in the 
Vosges, in the Carpathians, in the Alps, 
and in the Armenian highlands. Many 
of the nations that are at war—France, 
Austria and Italy in particular —have 
special corps made up of mountain dwellers 
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AN AUSTRIAN PATROL SCALING A 
PRECIPITOUS CLIFF 


IN THE MIDDLE: THE BERSAGLIERI 
CYCLIST TROOPS. WHEN PASSING OVER 
ESPECIALLY ROUGH GROUND THEY CAN 
FOLD THEIR BICYCLES AND CARRY THEM. 


who are trained to master the diffienlties 
and dangers of mountain warfare, and 
these soldiers have seen constant and try- 
ing service ever since the war began. 
Among the mountains as upon the 
plains the struggle has tended to become 
si warfare on a tremendous scale. 
Trench fighting among the peaks and 
precipices of the Alps or the Vosges does 
not wholly lose the picturesque quality, 
but it is a new kind of mountain fighting, 
like nothing that the great strategists 
of the past ever dreamed of. Formerly 
mountain warfare meant the holding or 
forcing of important passes or defiles, or 
the joining of battle in some valley or on 
some plateau that offered sufficient room 
to manauvre troops. When the first kind 
of fighting was in question frontal attacks 
were rare, and the general who wished to 
dislodge his opponent from a mountain 
ass made every effort to turn the position 
to draw away the enemy’s force by # 
slOw Uf attack vi other point. When 
ey always were 
in Compartson KS rmies of to-day— 
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SWISS MOUNTAIN 


it was often possible to flank the enemy suc- | 
cessfully and to force him to abandon the pass 
and ‘‘give battle’? on lower ground. 

Now that millions are fighting where tens of 
thousands used to fight, the situation is differ- | 
ent. Not the passes only, but all the heights 
between are held by lines of troops. ‘The 
battle line in France climbs right up out of 
the Lorraine country to the slopes of the 
Vosges, and passes unbroken over the moun- 
tains and down into Alsace. The Russians | 
found the Austrians intrenched, not in the | 
Dukla, Lupkow and Uzsok passes only, but | 
along the whole crest of the Carpathians. 
The slow progress of the Italian army along the 
Austrian frontier is 
explained by the fact 
that it is no longer 
possible to turn the 
enemy out of his 
strong strategic po- 
sitions. The line of 
men and of fortified 
positions is continu- 
ous. The astonish- 
ing thing is not that 
the Italians gained 
ground so slowly in 
the Trentino and 
the Dolomite Alps 
but that they gained 
any ground at all. 
The Austrians, who 
had the advantage of 
all the strongest po- 
sitions, prepared 
them with the great- 
est ingenuity. They 
at once commanded 
every possible ap- 
proach to the passes 
by gun positions 
hewn out of solid 
rock, in places so 
precipitous that they 
could not be stormed. 
The Italians had to 
drag and hoist their 
own artillery to cliffs 
almost or quite as : 
difficult, in order to make any impression | 
whatever on those natural fortresses; and j 
often they have found it impossible to do that | 
in the face of the enemy’s fire. 

We read also that the primitive plan of roll- 
ing masses of rock or starting avalanches of 
snow down upon the attacking parties has 
been employed by one side or the other, and | 
that when the Italians were pushing their | 
trenches up to the heights above Gérz the | 
Austrians took to rolling barrels of kerosene 
down upon them and setting them on fire by 
explosive shells. The only effective answer 
that the Italians found to that sort of attack 
was to bring up guns of their own and, with 
accurate fire, explode the kerosene barrels 
among the Austrians before they could get 
them safely on their way down the mountain 
side! 

The problem of getting guns, munitions and 
supplies up into the high mountains has been 
solved, as so many other transport problems 
have been solved in this war, by the use of 
motor cars, which can carry heavy loads up 
the steep mountain roads at a speed that 
horse-drawn wagons could not begin to equal. 
But a motor truck cannot climb a precipice, 
and both Austrians and Italians have shown | 
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AN ITALIAN BATTERY IN POSITION HIGH 
AMONG THE CLOuDS. 


TROOPS ON SKIS. 


remarkable ingenuity and persistence in get- | 


ting their batteries into positions that seem | a 
\almost impracticable. 


The guns are made 
especially for mountain work, of course; they 
can be taken apart and transported in several 
sections, and the lighter guns ean be brought 


up on the backs of horses, or even on the backs | 5 


of the men themselves, if the trails are not | 
too precipitous. But there are cliffs where | 
‘nothing except skillfully improvised tackle | 
will raise the pieces to the desired heights. | 
Among our pictures the reader will see one in | 
which a gun is being swung to the top of an 
almost perpendicular cliff. 

The difficulty of preparing defensive posi- 
tions among the bare 
rocks of the moun- 
tain side is great 
enough even when it | 
is only a matter of 
biasting out the nec- 
essary footholds ; but 
the lines must be held 
in winter as well as 
in summer, and win- 
ter in the Alps isa 
rigorous season. The 
progress of the cam- 
paign once ina while 
makes it necessary to 
establish new posi- 
tions in midwinter, 
and the soldiers of 
both armies have had 
to seale snow-covered 
heights and chop out 
trenches and gun em- 
placements in the ice 
where expert moun- 
tain climbers would 
think it dangerous to 
go unless they were 
roped and guided 
with all possible 
care. 

In these ice - clad | 
mountains the win- 
ter is necessarily a 
time of joinparaalye 
inactivity. Nature | 
herself is so constantly on the offensive that | 
man has his hands full in defending himself 
against the storms and the bitter winds with 
which she assails him, and has no energy to 
spare for fighting his fellow man. But there 
have been some instances of brilliant activity 
in the midst of winter. The Alpini, as the | 
Italians call their special mountain troops, 
and the Chasseurs Alpins, who are the French 
mountain corps, make very clever use of skis, 
and with their help carry out operations that 
would have been considered as quite impos- 
sible in the days before the war. 

The French have told of one such exploit 
that occurred during the first winter of the 
war. The Germans were holding the railway 
line from Sainte-Marie to Sainte-Croix, among 
the Vosges Mountains. The French threatened 
the German line with a heavy cannonade from 
Saint-Dié, which was the natural point from 
which to attack. Under cover of this bofn- 
bardment, the Chasseurs Alpins led a battalion 
of infantry by a little-known track to the vil- 
lage of Bonhomme, near the German lines. 
Then the Chasseurs climbed the slopes above 
the town and secretly worked round on the 
German flank. At the signal the infantry 
charged the Germans in front, and as the 
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AS NEARLY INVISIBLE AS POSSIBLE AGAINST THE SNOW. 
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|DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


| per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
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|If you must wait awhile before building all anew—why 
“LOVELIFY” the PRESENT HOME by ADDING 
A CYPRESS TRELLIS-& AN ARBOR-& A NOOK? 
ich Things Will Make This ‘The Happiest Summer Yet.”” 
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OuT-OF-DOOR DAYS NOW—ALSO ASK FOR VOL. 35. CYPRESS SLEEPING PORCHES, &c—7 DESIGNS 
When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or aleeping porch, remember—"* With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE."* 





Let our ‘*ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Personal Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1228 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 1228 Heard Nat'l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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—A Boy’s Right 
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mental alertness. 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 6 Everett 8t.. Cambridge, Masa. 


St. John’s Military Academy |/GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


(Episcopal) “The American Rugby Strictly high-grade coeducational, preparatory. school. 

room and tultion only $200 per year. Large 
endowment. Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Train- 
ing, Domestic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


PRINCIPAL HAMBLIN, Box 4, Aweeee: Ohio. 
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Detroit Technical Institute 


in Electrical, Mechanical or 
Practical One Year Course (, Finicai Enuinecriny: Well 


equipped laboratories. Instructors specialists in their line. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. Address 
The Director, 46 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. 


offers best academic work—scholastic standards are Board, 
high. Educational work {is meshed with stirring 
activities that satisfy the “boy'’ In a boy. 

Military drills, scouting, signaling, the band, foot- 
ball, panchall rowing, basketball, track, swimming, 
boxing, trs shooting,  hockey-—all these appeal to 


his interest in them, 

i New Haven Normal 8“-2)4.ics 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

doth year, Fits for teaching, physical training. playground 

work. Vocational bureau, ormitories. 2 gymnasiums. 

New Dining Hall. ulldings. inclosed Pacre campus. 

Boathouse, athletic field! 80 acres on Sound. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. General Course with 
Household Science. College Preparation. 

Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 
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Ideally located in the beautiful Waukesha county 
lake region of Wisconsin. Rated an Honor School 
by U.S. Gov't. Graduates are admitted without ex- 
amination to leading universities. Catalog. Address 


Box 15-B, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 
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Young. men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training In every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $350 


For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial 
Prepares for College or Professlonat School. A teacher 
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IN SCALING DIFFICULT HEIGHTS THE SOLDIERS HELP ONE IT IS NO EASY TASK TO GET THE ARTILLERY UP A 


ANOTHER WITH THEIR GUNS. Badia Sew: wavia ths Chaceanie ean MOUNTAIN SIDE 
BROWN BROTHERS: battle grew warm the Chasseurs cam PAUL THOMPSON 


coasting down the mountain side on 
their skis, shouting as they came 
This unexpected and disconcerting 
flank attack was suecessful, and the 
Germans were turned out of their 
positions and driven down the moun- 
tain road toward Colmar. 

There must have been some inter- 
esting and courageous mountain work 
in the Russian campaign against 
Erzerum, for that was undertaken in 
the dead of winter, and in a country 
that is broken by range after range 
of lofty mountains; but we have not 
heard any details of that campaign 
We only know that in spite of all diffi- 
culties it succeeded. 

The Alpini, the Chasseurs Alpins, 
the jiigers of the Tirol and the Swiss 
mountain troops—and almost all Swiss 
soldiers must be trained for mountain 
work—are, as a rule, recruited from 
the young men who actually live 
among the mount They are 
huntsmen, shepherds, guides, drovers, 
chareoal burners or dairy farmers, 
The young soldiers are alike in being 
robust, agile, and familiar with the 
dangers of the hills and with the 
means of avoiding them. 

‘“The mountaineer,’’ says Bertelli, 
an Italian Alpine officer, , ‘* strides 
along like a bear, with a long, slow 
step; if he is in a hurry he slackens 
his pace, but walks for eight hours 
without stopping. The customs of 
Arcadia are his: to drink at the first 
spring, lie down under the first tree, 

































































PERCHED HIG © HE ROCK ESE RIANS ‘ . 
H AMONG THE ROCKS, THESE AUSTRIANS ARE to milk the first cow he meets—well ITALIANS MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH A DIFFICULT PASS— 
DEFENDING A SMALL MOUNTAIN PASS AGAINST THE SAME PASS THROUGH WHICH NAPOLEON ONCE 
THE ITALIANS. © wrennarionat rium service LED HIS TROOPS. BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 
































AT THE LEFT 
HOISTING A GUN TO ITS 
POSITION ON A MOUN- 
TAIN HEIGHT 


BROWN BROS. 


AT THE RIGHT 
ITALIAN TROOPS 
ADVANCING IN SINGLE 
FILE UP A SNOW- 
COVERED MOUNTAIN 
SIDE 
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+ Scouting, marksmanship, climbing and fortifi- 


knowing that some one else will do the same 
to his. 

‘* His eye rarely deceives him ; he never slips 
or makes a false step. On frozen ground he 
skates along like a Viennese on the Danube. 
On the rocks he makes sure of four points, 
two for his hands and two for his feet, and 
then begins to whistle like the safety valve of 
an engine to let his exuberant spirits escape. 
He never loses his way even in hills he is 
unaccustomed to. At one turning he goes to 
the right, at another to the left; if three paths 
diverge, he will choose one without hesitating 
a moment. The art of finding his way is 
innateinhim. ‘There is in his nervous system, 
so to speak, the compass, the thermometer and 
the barometer. 

‘«The most precious organ of the mountaineer 
is his eye; it is pierving, farseeing and sure. 
A thousand yards away a slight variation in 
the green of the vegetation reveals a spring to 
him; a scrap or two of brushwood discloses a 
mule track. He can tell from a puff of smoke 
whether it came from a charcoal kiln or a camp 
fire, or what not. 

“‘At the same time they are not neat in their 
habits, they are obstinate, ofttimes supersti- 
tious, and determined in their own way of 
doing things. If they are thirsty they will 
drink the first water they come to. If you 
speak of the diseases that bad water conveys 
they will laugh at you.’’ 

Such are the men of the Alpine corps, for the 
mountaineer, whether French, Swiss, Italian 
or Austrian, is much of one type. Once in 
the army, the recruit gets a training that 
differs from that of the ordinary foot soldier as 
much as his dves from that of a cavalryman. 


cation building among the crags and glaciers 
make up the greater part of it; there is not 
much of the orthodox infantry drill, and the 
alpenstock and ive creepers are as much a@ part 
of his equipment as the rifle is. 

The companies are usually small in number, 
and in winter they are often stationed along 
the frontier in places so remote and inaccessible | 
that for months at a time they are thrown 
solely on their own resources. The men build | 
their own shelters and the stables for their | 
cattle, for if they are to have milk and meat 
during the long winter they must keep their 
own cows and sheep; there are no markets to 
go to. When an animal is to be killed for fuod ; 
there is always some soldier who can do it, 
and from the milk the cows give the men 
charn the butter and make the cheese for 
themselves. It is work that many of them are 
accustomed to at home ; indeed, there is scarcely 
any trade that is necessary to the comfort of 
the snow-bound troop that is not represented 
among its members. In the evenings they 
amuse themselves with concerts, dances and 
improvised dramatic performances. Many an 
Alpine post has an orchestra of which it may | 
well be proud, although the instruments are 
more often humble accordions and ocarinas 
than violins or clarinets. 

The uniform of the mountain troops is 
usually of gray-green cloth, for that shades 
best into the colors of the rocks and the trees. 
It is in their headgear that the corps are 
distinctive and picturesque. The Frenchman 
wears the beret, a sort of ample tam -o’- 
shanter that lops over one side of the head. 
The Tirolean wears a wide felt hat turned up 
at one side and decorated with a cock’s feather. 
The Italian wears a feather, too, in his wide- 
brimmed hat, and if he is one of the Bersa- 
glieri, or sharpshooters, he wears a big, drooping 
plume. The Bersaglieri are not strictly moun- 
tain troops, but they are often called on to 
support the Alpini; and in such a campaign as 
is now going on they, as well as the ordinary 
infantry and artillery of the line, are swarming 
through the mountains and doing their share 
in taking and holding the trenches. 

e 

JOHN AND JONATHAN. 

HE prophet, if American born, does not 
usually remain long without honor in his 
own country. He is interviewed, he is 
snapshotted, he is tableted; it is even his 
fortane, sometimes, to hear floating through 
his library windows, from the top of a see- 
our-city motor omnibus, the raucous tones of a 
Megaphone announcing to interested strangers 
his attributes, achievements and importance— 
the highest tribute of his native metropolis. 
In lesser towns and villages the fame of even 
purely local worthies tends more and more to 
be a matter of general knowledge and honor- 
able pride. There are, however, occasional 

odd exceptions to the rule. 

No one would suppose that in the ancient, 
beautiful and scholarly city of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, the great divine, Jonathan 
Edwards, would be really forgotten. Yet a 
Tecent amusing letter from a visiting New 
Yorker to the Boston Herald makes it clear 
that at least not every resident of Northampton 
is acquainted with the name and fame of its 
most fiery, eloquent and renowned historic 
Personage. 

‘‘As I was leaving the hotel,’’ he relates, 
“I said to the clerk, ‘Can you tell me where 
is the Jonathan Edwards house?’ 





“Tet me see’ (thoughtfully), was the an- 
Swer. ‘I'll see if he has a telephone,’ and he | 


turned swiftly and kindly to the book. ‘No! 
His name is not in the book.’ 

***No, probably not,’ said I. 

‘* Well! He may be in the directory.’ 

‘* ‘No,’ said I. ‘No, he’s dead, I believe.’ 

“Oh, well! Then I can’t tell you, I’m 
sure. Sorry, sir.’ 

‘Next we met two policemen conversing 
quietly on a corner. ‘Can you tell me where 
ig the Jonathan Edwards house?’ said I. 

‘**Edwards house? Edwards house? Is it 
a hotel, or mebbe a boarding house?’ i 

‘*The will to please, to aid strangers, was | 
very apparent. 

***No, just a private house, an old house | 
probably, a landmark.’ 

“What, sor?? 

‘+A landmark !’ 

***Oh, I couldn’t tell you.’ 

‘‘We then went to the garage. ‘Can you 
tell me where is the Jonathan Edwards house?’ 

‘* ‘Janitor Kdwards? Oh, yes. Janitor Ed- | 
wards lives right next the high school on Main 
Street, right next door to the high school.’ 

‘**sThank you. No, that isn’t the man. 
Jonathan Edwards, not Janitor Edwards. 
Jonathan ’ 

***Oh! Well, no, I don’t seem to place him. 
Hen! Say here! Do you know where John 
—what did you say his name was?—Jobn 
Edwards lives?’ 

**TIen replied from the distant and dirty rear 
regions, ‘Nope.’ 

***But Ll tell you,’ said the kindly gara- 
went, ‘you might inquire at the fire-engine 
house across the street. They might know.’ 

‘«This seemed to be probable and we crossed. 

‘*¢Can you tell me where is the Jonathan 
Edwards house?’ Thus tw the portly gen- 
tleman in shirt sleeves sitting reading in the 
sun at the door. It was Sunday morning. 

** ‘Jonathan Edwards house ? (spitting medi- 
tatively). Why, yaas! You mean the em- 
baliner and funeral director?’ 

ne “Yes, he was a funeral director—in a way | 
—but —’ | 

‘¢*Waal, yew go ri’ daown here to y’r left | 
(standing and grasping me firmly and kindly | 
by the arm) five streets and it’s the secon’ | 
haouse on yer right hand—J. Edwards, un- 
dertaker and embalmer — sign right on the 
winder curtin—can’t miss him.’ ’’ 

‘The New Yorkers followed directions, and 
soon indeed they found the business sign of 
the estimable John Edwards; but of Jona- 
than HKdwards, whose business was not with 
bodies but with souls, they found no sign at all. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE ON THE BENCH. 
LE opinions of the Supreme Court of the 
"Tonics States are very carefully guarded 
up to the moment they are read from the 
bench ; but now and then, after a decision has 
become history, there leaks out an entertaining 
story of how it came to be rendered. 

In his book, ‘‘Walks About Washington,’’ 
Mr. Francis Leupp says that one such in- 
stance was the case of an imported delicacy 
that might have been classed either as a prep- 
aration of fish or as a flavoring sauce. ‘I'he 
customs officers had levied duty on it as a 
sauce, and an importer had appealed. The 
justices, when they came to compare notes, 
admitted that they were sorely puzzed, and 
one of them suggested that, since the technical 
arguments were 80 well balanced, it might be 
wise to fall back upon common sense. That 
evening he carried a sample of the disputed 
substance home to his wife, who was an expert 
in culinary matters. 

‘There, my dear,’’ said he, ‘‘is a sauce for 
you to try.’” 

With one look at the contents of the package, 
which she evidently recognized, she exclaimed, 
“*Pshaw! That’s no sauce; that’s fish. Didn’t 
you know it?’”’ 

The next day the court met again for con- 
sultation, and on the following Monday handed 
down a decision overruling the customs officers 
and sustaining the importer’s appeal. 
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A SCOTCHMAN’S PREFERENCE. 


‘ORD STRATHCONA was fond of stories 

ie of his Scottish countrymen. One that| 

pleased him highly I have heard him often ; 
repeat, says Mr. Beckles Willson in ‘‘The Life 
of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.’’ 

A Scot was once boasting that Scotch apples 
were far better than the Canadian variety. 

‘Really, ’’ exclaimed his friend, ‘‘you can’t 
mean that!’ 

‘*T do mean it,’’ was the response; ‘‘but I 
must premeese that for my ain taste I prefer 
them soor and ha: 

One story told of his native town delighted | 
him, although he professed incredulity. The 
superintendent of the Forres Sabbath School 
had prepared a list of questions for the junior | 
class: Name the strongest man; the wisest 
man; the meekest man. Only one child, a 
cynical little elf she was, answered correctly : 
Samson, Solomon, Moses. All the others wrote 
or printed opposite the queries the name of 
the hero of their hearts— Lord Strathcona. 
There might be stronger and wiser and meeker 
men, but the junior class was not ‘‘acquainted 
wi’ ’em.’”’ 
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With Necco Sweets in either hand 
To keep you always grinning. 

Going out to the ball 
game? Just stop at the 
candy store and get a 
big nickel’s worth of 
Necco Lemon Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Hoarhound 
Drops, Sweethearts, 
Boston Baked Beans, 
Necco or Hub Wafers. 
You haven’t any idea how 
much fun it is to cheer 
the players and eat Necco 
candy. 

Remember, these Necco 
mouth-watering candies come 
in glassine bags. Ask for them 
by name, look for the Necco Seal 
and you'll know you've got the 
best candy a nickel can buy. 
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Necco and Hub Wafers, one for 
every inning, and every one a 
safe hit. 
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GUARANTEED WATCHES 


The Three Watches here offered are guaranteed 
for one year and a choice of finish is allowed. 


No. 3506. WRIST WATCH. The Wrist 
Watch here offered is a dainty. open-face 

piece that anyone will be proud to own 

fitted with the relinble Leonard Duchess 6-size 
movement, and has a stem wind and is pendant 
setting. The Watch is guaranteed for one 
year. We offer choice of nickel or gun metal 
finish case. Given to Companion subecril 
only for one new yearly subscription and 
80 cents extra; or sold for $2.50. 
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‘This is a ladies’ 6 size. open-face Watch. fitted 
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stem winding. pendant setting. The move- 
ment is damascened. quick train. hardened 
steel-cut pinions, straixht line escapement. 
and very carefully adjusted. The Watch is 
guaranteed for one year. We offer a choice of 
cases: composition gilt metal that looks like 
gold; gun metal finish or solid nickel. Janey. 
engraved or plain. Given to 

sc! only for one new ly sebecription 
and 60 cents extra; or for $2.00. 
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THE EXPLORERS 
vy Marjorie Charles Driscoll 


Ur we came from Panama, plunging through 
the surges, 
Up and up from Panama, north and north 
again. 
East of us the unknown land, westward, seas 
uncharted, 
Small our shipand few our men, still we sailed 
dold-hearted, 
Streaming from our masthead the red and 
gold of Spain. 


North we sailed and northward till the broad 
bay opened, 
Oh, and how we shouted till we made the far 
hills ring. 
Then we dropped our anchor and with brown 
priests praying 
Launched our boats and pulled for land, our 
crimson banners swaying, 
Landed on its fair shores and claimed them 
for our king. 





Now they come from Panama, steam to speed 
their sailing, 
North from Panama through the seas we 
dared of old. 
East of them great cities and the lights of 
harbors gleaming, 
Flags we never dreamed of from their lofty 
mastheads streaming— 
Westward In the sunset our flaming red and 
gold. 
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THINGS WORTH WHILE. 


HE last words John’s father said to him 
as he left him at the railway station 
were: 

“Emphasize what is worth while.” 
John had been in college six months, 
and the secretary of the college Young 
Men’s Christian Association had asked him several 
times If he would do some work ina mission school 
for factory workers in the college town. The last 
time the secretary called he had pressed the matter 
rather strongly. 

“You know, Blake, I wouldn’t be so insistent 
if I didn’t set a high value on your services. You 
are a good language scholar, and those Russians 
down there need some one like you to teach them, 
You could learn their language while you teach 
them English, and they are pitifully In need of 
Christian training. You used to work inthe church 
and Sunday school at home. I wish you would 
give us the same service here.” 

And Blake had replied, “O Calvin, I don’t have 
time to do that sort of thing here. Why, my 
schedule is all made up. I ean’t possibly do it.” 
So Calvin had gone away very much disappointed. 

Then for some reason John had turned to his 
Day Book and glanced over his engagements of 
the week before, where he had jotted down, ac- 
cording to his father’s suggestion, the main events 
of each day in college. 


The record ran something like this: “Monday 
—Basket-ball game with Colfax. Score 27 to 19. 
Tuesday—Dance at Frat. Hall,evening. Wednes- 


day— Hike to Round Hill. Spread and sing at 
night. Thursday — Movies, evening. Friday — 
Debate at Society Hall, subject, “Preparedness.” 
Lost on affirmative. Saturday—Class play, fol- 
Jowed by dance at Elmhurst. Sunday—Lay in bed 
until noon. Went to vespers at 4 P.M. Stayed 
in evening to practice mandolin for next Glee 
Club concert.”” 

It was a commonplace record; he had done just 
what most of his friends had done, but somehow 
he was not proud of it. 

He looked it over again, and grew more and 
more ashamed as he thought of the Russian settle- 
ment and its dull, sordid factory environment. 

“I am not living up to dad’s advice very well,” 
he sald to himself. 

John remembered his father’s confidence in his 
boy’s faithful response to the old family ideals of 
service and purity and general manliness, and in 
the dusk he knelt and prayed as he had not prayed 
since he left home. Tien he went round to call on 
Calvin. 

“Put me at work next Sunday, Calvin,” he sald. 
“I’m acandidate for the Russian diploma. I want 
to do something ‘worth while.’ ” 

He is doing It every Sunday now, and in between, 
too, and his heart glows with deep satisfaction, for 
he is using his spare time to help in making Chris- 
tian citizens out of some of the elements that go 
into “Uncle Sam’s” great “melting pot.” In their 
turn they will perhaps do great things for this 
republic. 

* * 


FINGER PRINTS. 


IN a sunshiny day in early March, the 
Methodist minister’s wife was out in 
the parsonage y: She seemed to be 
hunting for something on the ground. 

“What have you lost, Mrs. Ray- 

more?”’ her next-door neighbor called. 

“I’m hunting for something, but I haven't lost 
4,” replied Mrs. Raymore. She smiled at the 
other woman across the fence. ‘I’m looking for 
the first green sprouts of the crocus and the snow- 
drops. I know they must be here somewhere, 





because I found out last fall that the Stanworthys | 


were here in this charge about twenty years ago.” 

“ve lived here four years and I’ve never no- 
ticed any,” the neighbor replied. “Why are you 
so positive about it?” 

“This is the fourth parsonage I’ve moved into 
during the eight years I’ve been married,” replied 
Mrs. Raymore, “and in three of them Mrs. Stan- 
worthy had lived before me. In my first one she 
had lived when she was old. In my third one she 
had lived when she was young. There were more 
than thirty years between, but in both yards she 
had planted crocus and snowdrops. 

“Tnever saw Mrs. Stanworthy or even heard of 
her until I was told she had planted those bulbs in 
the yard of my first parsonage; but I’ve loved her 
ever since. When her tlowers begin to bloom, it 
is one of the happiest 's of my whole year.” 

The other woman looked thoughtful. “Wait a 
moment,” she said, and hastened across the lawn. 

An old man was trimming his rose bushes just 
beyond the next fence, and she talked with him 
eagerly; then she ran back. 

“Tecan tell you about it!” she said joyfully. “Mr, 
Roberts says that about fifteen years ago they sold 
the old parsonage and bought this place. The 
old one was that little brown house with the big 
maple tree In front of ft, about five blocks north. 
The yard is one of the beauty spots of this town in 
the early spring, with crocuses all over the lawn 
and snowdrops under the trees and along the 
fence. It’s too bad they are not in your own yard.” 

“At least,” said the minister’s wife, “Mrs. Stan- 
worthy has not failed me. I shall have to make 





























“ But such impudence as that —" 


friends with the woman who lives in the old parson- 
age and go there every day to see her flowers 
bloom. Do you think she would give me some of 
the bulbs to move over here?” 

“Tam sure she would,” the neighbor said. 

“God created the world, of course,” mused Mrs, 
Raymore, “but He lets us give little pats and 
pinches here and there to help finish it. Mrs. 
Stanworthy was a true ‘worker together.’ 

“Shall I tell you a secret? Every year since the 
first time her croc: and snowdrops bloomed for 
me I have planted violet n the parsonage yard. 
I always plant white violets the first-year; then, 
if I stay another year, I plant the blue ones. 1 
don’t know yet what [ should do if I stayed three 
years, but I'd find something else that can take 
care of itself. Perhaps sometime my violets may 
mean as much to some other minis '3 wife as 
Mrs. Stanworthy’s crocuses and snowdrops have 
meant to me.” 

“Virginia Raymore—her finger print,” agreed 
the neighbor, and she smiled understandingly. 
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KINGLY QUEENS. 


T is said that Queen Elizabeth bore a greater 
variety of popular nicknames than any other 
British sovereign. She was called “The Virgin 
Queen,” “Gloriana,” “Good Queen Bess,” and 
occasionally, in compliment to her masculine mind, 
“King Elizabeth.” Her successor, James I, proved 
such a feeble and effeminate monarch by contrast 
to the kingly queen that he incurred the nickname, 
rarely ventured in public but frequently in the 
privacy of safe company, of “Queen James.” 
Elizabeth’s masculine nickname, although less 
familiar to us to-day than most of the others applied 
to her, is recognized in Southey’s punning stanza 
upon the Armada, In which he makes playful and 
patriotic use of it in conjunction with the name of 
her great naval commander, Sir Francis Drake: 
Oh, Nature: To Old England still 
Continue these mistakes— 
Give us for all our Kings such Queens 
And for our Dux such Drakes! 


The kingliness of other queens than Queen Eliz- 
abeth has been recognized, sometimes in one way 
and sometimes in another. When Maria Theresa 
in the hour of her country’s peril appealed in 
person to the Hungarian noblemen to try their 
loyalty to herself and her young son, the fire and 
eloquence of her address so moved them that, as 
their swords flashed from the scabbards and they 
crowded about her, waving the naked blades in 
token of fealty, they shouted fervently: 

“We will die for our King, Marla Theresa!” 

In 1794, when General Suvaroff, after the second 
partition of Poland, stormed and captured Praga 
after a twelve-hours’ desperate battle against a 
superior force, he reported the victory to his 
imperial mist: , Catherine the Great of Russia, 
in these words: 

“Hurrah! Praga! Suvaroff!” 

To this message, Catherine, “as befitted a king 
and a commander,” says the historian, answered 
with equal brevity, conveying in three words both 
congratulation and promotion: 

“Bravo! Fieldmarshal! Catherine.” 
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THREE BEARS IN A SHINGLE 
YARD. 


IXTY or seventy years ago Richard Dowd 

and his four brothers were among the pioneers 

of Perth County, Ontario. For a number of 
years the family ved in two substantial log cabins 
in the midst of the cleared land, but as they grew 
more prosperous and Richard took a wife he 
determined to build a house—the first in the little 
township of Mornington. He selected a large pine 
tree that stood about thirty rods from his home as 
ashingle tree; he felled it and sawed it into blocks 
of the proper length; these he split into shingle 
bolts, which he rived into shingles and shaved 
during the winter. 

Just as sleighing was breaking up in the spring, 
Robert—one of the younger brothers—took a yoke 
of steers and a jumper and began to draw the 
finished shingles to the site of the new house. 

The road to the shingle yard wound in and out 
round the large trees of the forest. Just before It 
came to the yard it passed a small clump of young 
pine that had grown up in the shade of the shingle 
tree. So thick was this clump that until you passed 
it, it completely hid the yard. 

Robert made several trips uneventfully. The 
sun was melting the snow rapidly, and the snow 
road was soft and sloppy. Robert drove his steers 
leisurely round the clump of evergreens. As he 
turned into the shingle yard he saw the steers 
raise their heads in alarm, and looking up he saw 








“Maybe he thinks I'll get out of the way.” 





“Makes me feel kind of fired!” 
—Drawn by Tom Brown. 


an old she-bear and her two last year’s cubs 
ning themsel on the shavings. The bears were 
as much surprised as the steers; but the old bear 
stood up and growled so savagely that the steers 
took fright and turned sharply. They upset the 
jumper, and twisted it so that it spread apart and 
let the roller into which the pole or tongue was 
framed come out of its bearings. Away they gal- 
loped toward home, with the pole trailing between 
thein and banging against rocks and stumps in a 
most terrifying 

Meanwhile, as Robert extricated himself from 
the wreck of the overturned sled, the bear made a 
r athim., Robert swarmed upa ull, leaning 
tree that stood close by, but as he did so the bear 
gave him a blow with her paw that tore his trousers 
and gave him a wound that bled freely. He got 
up to the top of the tree ina jiffy, but to his alarm 
he found that the bear was coming up after him. 
Taking out his pocketknife he cut a limb, and 
when the bear approached him he would rap her 
on the nose—which is a bear’s tender spot. Each 
time he hit her she would show her teeth and 
growl, but she came no nearer. 

When the steers dashed past the site of the new 
house on their way to their stable, John, another 
brother, saw them and hurried to see what was 
wrong with Robert. He came running into the 
shingle yard, but he had no weapon with which to 
defend himself or rescue Rober He picked up 
one of the stakes of the jumper; but one of the 
cubs promptly knocked it out of his hands, and 
John at once took to the nearest tree. The cub 
sat on its haunches watching him. 

All this time Richard was felling trees on the 
other side of his clearing, but his wife, who had 
heard the boys’ shouts for help, called to him. He 
came running, carrying his axe in his hand, and 
hurried to the shingle yard. He told Robert to 
slip down from the limb he was sitting on and hold 
on with one hand. Then he struck his axe into 
the tree several times, and it gradually settled so 
that Robert dropped safely into the snow. The 
bear began to back down the leaning trunk, but 
as she neared the ground Richard struck her with 
the axe and broke her back. 

Robert picked up a sled stake and ran at the cub 
that was guarding his brother John, but when the 
cub came at him with open mouth he backed off 
toward a large, fallen tree that lay near by. Before 
reaching it he sank into the deep snow at its side, 
and knew by the acrid odor that he had fallen into 
the bears’ den. The cub was after him savagely, 
and it was all he could do to keep it off, until 
Richard with one swinging blow of the axe 
knocked it over and finished It very speedily. 

The other cub disappeared into the woods, and 
the boys never saw it again. 
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SOMETHING NICE FOR MRS. 
GRAHAME. 
Gntineane looked up from the gun he was 




















oiling and smiled at his wife. 
“Yourre certainly a brick, Lu 
amiable about my hunting trips. Wetherall says 
that you are a woman after his own heart because 
you don’t make a fuss when I go off for a few 
days’ shooting.” 

“] suppose, Bob, that’s high praise from a con- 
firmed old bachelor,” said Mrs. Grahame, laughing. 

“Well, Wetherall meant it as such, and he con- 
fided to me that he intended to do something nice 
for you to make up for robbing you of your hus- 
band so frequently. He’s a generous chap, and 
I’ve no doubt he’ll do something worth while.” 

Mrs. Grahame allowed her fancy to wander in 
pleasant speculation as to what the “something 
nice” would be. She wondered if Mr. Wetherall 
had heard her express her desire for the edition 
of Stevenson she wanted so much, or if he had 
good taste in pictures. But after all, his apprecia- 
tion would more likely take the form of a little 
dinner party for herself and Bob, with perhaps 
an evening at the opera afterwards. He would 
seareely think of making her a gift. But he did, 
To her dismay he brought her a stuffed mallard 
duck, which he presented impressively. 

“Lhad It especially mounted for you, Mrs. Gra- 

hame,” he said, stroking its feathers with pride. 
“Isn’t it a beauty? Just see how iridescent the 
neck and wings are.” 
Yes, indeed, it’s very handsome,” answered 
Mrs. Grahame. She had to rally all her good 
nature and good breeding to accept the gift gra- 
clously; but she succeeded admirably, and when 
Wetherall departed he was satisfied that the wife 
of his friend was charmed with his gift. 

“Talk about white elephants!” groaned Gra- 
hame. ‘You took the blow like a soldier, Lucy.” 

“0 Bob, I can’t bear to have it round. I don’t 
make a fuss about your hunting trips, because you. 
enjoy them so much, but I always|hate to-think 








to be so; 





of your shooting those lovely wild creatures. Now, 
I'll have a constant reminder.” 

“It’s too bad, Lucy, and the worst of it is, we’ll 
have to keep the thing in sight because Wetherall 
drops in every little while, you know.” 

So Mrs. Grahame arranged a place for the duck 
on the dining-room mantel. There it remained 
for a year, a constant eyesore to her and a silent 
reproach to her husband. 

“Do you know, that duck is actually making me 
lose my taste for hunting,” Grahame said one day. 
“Don’t you think, my dear, that it has served its 
purpose? If anything should happen to it when 
we broke up here we could be resigned.” 7 

After this broad hint Mrs. Grahame left the 
stuffed duck to its fate when they moved from one 
side of the city to the other. But it appeared safe 
and sound in the hands of one of the movers. 

“This here bird wasn’t wrapped up, and I just 
held it all the way over, so its feathers wouldn't 
get rumpled,” explained the young man. 

“You're very thoughtful,” she said; and when 
‘ahame came home that evening there was only 
one ornament on the dining-room mantel. 

“By Jove, the white elephant! Came through 
without a scratch, I see. We don’t have much 
luck, do we? Well, Wetherall is going away for 
the summer, so up to the attic flies the duck. Who 
knows, maybe the moths will get it?” 

The duck, safely hidden in the attic, was never 
mentioned again until late in the autumn, when 
one afternoon Grahame telephoned that Wetherall 
was back in town and would come home with him 
to dinner that evening. 

“OQ dear! I suppose I’ll have to get down the 
duck,” said Mrs, Grahame. 

“Well, Lucy, I suppose it would be only decent 
to have it in evidence.” 

At dinner, Wetherall’s glances constantly 
strayed toward the mantel, and when they rose 
from the table he took the duck down and lovingly 
stroked its back. 

“What splendid care you’ve taken of this fellow, 
Mrs. Grahame! I tell you, it's a real pleasure to 
give something that’s appreciated. I’m going to 
send you another duck that I shot last week. It's 
a beauty, just like this one. One on each end of 
the mantel will be stunning.” 

Grahame dared not look at his wife. 
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MANAGING A KING. 


N amusing story that illustrates how valuable 
A a knowledge of a person’s pecullarities may 
be is told by Die Bibliothek der Unterhaltung 
und des Wissens about Count Piper, the confidant 
of the Swedish king, Charles XII. Count: Piper 
owed his position in some degree to the faet that 
he had minutely studied the likes and dislikes of 
the king, and knew well how to please him, He 
was also very clever in making use of his knowl- 
edge to his own advantage. 

After the peace of Altranstidt in 1706, when the 
king was making a long stay in Saxony, Austria 
feared that he might form an alliance with Louis 
X1V,and turn his arms against her. An Austrian 
embassy that to inquire about his intentions. 
was re coldly by Charles that the author- 
ities in Vienna became still more anxious, Finally, 
they turned to the Swedish monarch’s confidant 
and promised him one hundred thousand florins 
If through his influence he would cause Charles 
to leave Saxony and turn against Russia. They 
knew that a war with Russia would make it impos- 
sible to form the hated alliance. 

Count Piper was much attracted by the glitter of 
gold, and devised a plan whereby he could earn it 
without betraying his master’s confidence. Charles 
always adopted the hardest way of doing things 
ifthe end in sight appeared inviting—a character- 
istic that Piper well understood. 

One day he casually introduced into the conver- 
sation the subject of a war with Russia and em- 
phasized the difficulties of a campaign in that 
inhospitable land. The king listened attentively, 
and apparently began to consider the possibilities 
of such an action, for on another occasion he began 
to discuss it himself. The count advised him 
against attempting such a foolhardy thing, and 
pointed out how much more attractive an alliance 
with Louis XIV would be. But—as he had hoped 
—the idea of undertaking the most difficult thing 
was already rooted in Charles’s mind. 

For several days Piper did not mention the sub- 
ject again; but at last, when he thought the king 
had had time to consider it fully, he played his 
strongest card, saying, ‘Your Majesty had better 
take great care to avoid a war with Russia, for 
your enemies have offered me one hundred thou- 
sand florins if I influence you to undertake it!” 

“Take them! take them!” cried the king. “It 
is a reward for dealing honestly with your master. 
To-morrow we will march against Russia!” 


















* + 
HOW COCOANUTS GROW. 


HY do cocoanuts have “eyes”? This, say 
the naturalists, is the reason: Cocoanuts 
generally grow at the edge of seas or rivers. 


i and a good many of the nuts as they become ripe 
{ fall Into the water. 


The nuts are covered witha 
thick husk, which has a waterproof covering, 50 
that they will float. As they float, the three eyes, 
which are all at one end of the nut, are always on 
top. 

Once In the water, nature goes to work. From 
one of the eyes there comes a shoot that sends 
forth broad leaves that act as sails. The wind 
catches these salls and wafts the cocoanut on a 
journey that may be many miles long. As it sails, 
the other two eyes send out roots, which at first 
grow among the fibres of the woody husk. 

In time the cocoanut is swept on another shore, 
perhaps on another island. The roots embed them- 
selves in the soft earth, the sail becomes the 
trunk, and very shortly a thrifty cocoanut palm Is 
growing where none grew before. 


+ + 


REAL ECONOMY. 


MONG the Japanese, thrift is a virtue in high 
A esteem. Two old misers of Tokyo were ont 
day discussing ways and means of saving. 

“T manage to make a fan last about twenly 
years,” said one. ‘I don’t open the whole fan 
wastefully and wave it carelessly about. I open 
only one section at atime. That is good for about 
ayear. Then I open the next, and so on until the 
fan is used up.” 

“Twenty years for a good fan!” exclaimed the 
other, ‘What sinful extravagance! In my family 
we use a fan for two or three generations, and this 
is how We do it: We open the whole fan, but we 
dont wear it out\by wavingit. We hold it still, 
Ike ‘this, Under-our nose, and wave our faces!” 
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THE LOST MISS BLUE. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


FFIE hunted in vain for Miss Blue. 
E Miss Blue was the prettiest of all the 

paper dolls; she wore a lovely blue dress, 
a blue hat and blue shoes. Effie was sure that 
she had left her sitting in a paper chair in the 
‘warm sunshine, and no one had been on the 
veranda and not a wisp of wind was blowing; 
so where could she have gone? 

It was very puzzling. Effie hunted until 
her tears were very close. But she would not 
cry, for that would be giving a bad example to 
the rest of the dolls. Instead, she sent them 
back to the nursery, and went on hunting. 


Everyone searched, but Miss Blue was no- | 


where to be found. 
Effie wished that the other dolls could tell 
what they knew. They had all been sitting 


there when she came out; surely they saw | 


Miss Blue go, but what good did that do since 
they were dumb? 
“IT wish it had been Miss Pink,’’ thought 





MORE ADVENTURES OF 
THE JETS. 


BY FLORENCE H. HOYT. 


This stately puss is Mrs. Muff, 

And here’s her daughter, sweet Miss Fluff. 
From their fine clothes, it seems to me, 
‘They’re on their way to lunch or tea, 
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For that is Mrs. Muff’s best bonnet. 
Just see the pussy willows on it! 
And when Miss Fluff goes out to call 
She carries that pink parasol. 


We'll follow them. Ah! Now we see 
They went to Mrs. Jet’s to tea. 

Cinder and Soot were neatly dressed 

In clean, white suits, their Sunday best. 
And Mrs. Jet had laid the table 

As only thrifty cats are able. 

Hot catnip tea, fresh angel cake, 

A most attractive party make. 


The twins were sent out to play ball, 
And warned to hark for mother’s call. 
Quite happily the kittens played, 

But mother’s call seemed long delayed. 
So, soon they stole into the hall, 

And spied Miss Fluff’s pink parasol. 


They watched their chance; when no 
one saw, 

Soot clutched it in his little paw, - 

And then those kittens ran away 

Out to the loft above the hay. 

Forgetful of the Sunday suit, 

They played they had a parachute. 


They both forgot the word ‘‘obey,’” 
And leaped and tumbled in the hay. 
Their other sports seemed dull and tame 
Beside this most exciting game, 

Until, in one delicious flight, 

The parasol was broken, quite. 


The twins then sought some new pursuit, 
When they espied the big, square chute, 
Where Dan the hay does daily throw 

To Dobbin, in the stall below. 

Over the edge soon dangled Soot, 

Holding the broken parachute. 

While Cinder held him by the clothes, 

He tickled good old Dobbin’s nose. 


Effie ; and then she ran and kissed Miss Pink to 
make up for the wish. ‘‘But Miss Blue will 
come back,’’ she said. ‘‘I know it, I know it!’’ 

That was in April, and one day a few 
weeks afterwards Eftie sat on the top step 
playing with her dolls again. A flutter in the 
vines over the veranda made her look up in 
| time to see a bird fly through the leaves, out 
and away. ‘‘A nest,’’ she said softly, ‘‘and I 
never saw it before!”’ 

Two minutes later father was holding her 
high in his strong arms while she parted the 
close leaves softly and peered over the edge 


jof the nest. ‘‘ Eggs, sky-blue eggs!’’ she 
' whispered down to father. Then she gave a 
j little squirm. ‘‘O daddy, and Miss Blue, as 


sure as you live!’’ 

It was wonderful, but it was true. There 
was Miss Blue, half sitting, half lying in the 
nest; one egg was in her lap, another was 
near her hand, and her hat brim just showed 
above the edge of the nest. Very gently father 
pulled her out, so carefully that not an egg 
was disturbed. 

The other dolls did not seem at all aston- 
ished when Effie, laughing with joy, showed 
her to them. 

‘*But how did Miss Blue get into the nest?’’ 
Effie wanted to know. 

**The little bird, when it built, must have 
carried her up in its beak, as it carries paper 
and string,’’ father explained. ‘‘And ever 
since then the weather has been so dry and 
the leaves so thick that she was not hurt.’’ 

‘*Her dress isn’t even faded,’’ Effie said, 
; Smoothing out the long-lost doll. ‘*What good 
care the bird took of her! Daddy, I think 
I'll give her a party to celebrate her coming 
home. ’? 

So she did, and afterwards cake crumbs 
were sprinkled all round for little Mrs. Mother 
| Bird to eat when the porch was quiet. ‘‘I 
knew Miss Blue would be back!’ said Effie. 


AS NT FIM 


Poor Dobbin stamped and flapped his tail, 
| He shook his head—without avail. 

The more he fussed, the more they teased, 
Till all at once the poor horse sneezed ! 

It gave the kittens such a fright 

Soot dropped the parasol outright 

And, in his zeal to stop its fall, 

He, too, fell down in Dobbin’s stall. 


abe ea, Sa 


Indoors their mother did her best 

To entertain her pleasant guests. 

They drank their tea, then talked a while 
Of prices and the latest style. 

At last they rose to say good-by. 

’Twas then they heard poor Cinder’s cry. 





Out to the stable swift they flew, 

And such a sight there met their view! 
They tried to quiet Cinder’s fears, 
And Mrs. Muff soon dried his tears. 
Soot had a bump above one eye, 





He’d torn his suit and lost his tie, 
And there before them in the stall 
Was Miss Fluff’s broken parasol ! 


The guests tried hard to be polite, 

To say what seemed both kind and right, 
But when the whole sad tale was told 
Their manner was distinctly cold. 


When the night brings to the waters 
All the magic of the moon, 

Then the surf that surges shoreward 
Is not that of noon. 

Where the mild and mellow moonlight 
Mingles with the silver spray, 

Who are those amid the waters, 
Never seen by day? 

Lo! we see them, flitting figures; 
Of the spray they seem to be, 

Where the broken line of combers 
Rolls again to sea. 

They are there; oh, never doubt it! 
There among the shifting lights, 
Where the little moonbeams glisten— 

Dancing ocean sprites! 


I 


Sing a song of Dottie, 
Menry little lass, 
Playing with the 

downies 
In the dewy 


grass, 


Sing a song 
of downies, 
Running to and 

fro; 
Some might call 
them chickens, 


If they didn’t know. 











To Soot’s contrite apology 

They gave but scanty sympathy. 

What Mrs. Jet did, I don’t know, 

But as the guests were seen to go 

The twins went in, she closed the door, 
And soon I heard a lusty roar. 

And, from that sound, I’ve always felt 
That ample punishment was dealt. 


Serrano 
DAN AND HIS FRIENDS. 
BY GERALD W. DAVIDSON. 
D*™= never knew any mother except the 
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big bottle that the little girl at the ranch 

house held for him whenever he was 
hungry. That was because Dan was a pony 
colt whose real mother was needed for work in 
the fields. And he knew no brothers or sisters, 
except two calves that were also motherless. 

The colt and the calves fed together from 
the bottle at first, and when they got. old 
enough to feed themselves they drank their 
milk from the same pail. 

Dan and the calves, Blackie and White Face, 
used to run over the fields together in the 
summer sun and chase one another and play 
what looked like games of tag. When they were 
tired they would lie down in the shade or stand 
as close together as possible, with their noses 
resting on one another’s backs. They were as 
good friends as if they had been real children 





instead of just a colt and two calves. 

“When they grew old enough to eat grass 
they had become so fond of one another that 
they refused to be separated, and nibbled the 
grass side by side all daylong. 

As Dan was a colt, he knew more than the 
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.| his four legs could carry hii. 





THE SURF SPRITES. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


Dancing lightly, oh, so lightly; 
Gliding here and leaping there, 
While their garments trail behind then 
With their flying hair. 


Slipping down among the shadows, 
Springing to the curving crest, 

Never one of all the dancers 
Knows a moment's rest. 


And we know that they are singing, 
All the flitting, flashing throng; 

But the usic of the waters 
Drowns thelr fairy sung. 





Dancing sprites from ocean's caverns — 
You may see them any night 

When the surf is surging shoreward 
And the moon is bright. 
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DOTTIE AND THE DOWNIES. 


BY OLIVETTE MORRIS. 


Ill 


Dottie holds her downie 
One in either hanc 
Telling them he 
secrets, 
And they 


understand 


IV 


Happy 
mother biddy 
Happy little 
brood ! 
For they know the 
Dottie 
Brings their moming fooc 


a ames 
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calves, and took care of them and seemed 1 
feel responsible for their safety. In the cour 
of time Blackie and White Face were turne 
out with the other calves of their own agi 
and Dan was put with the colts. 

But Dan was not happy. He watched for 
chance to get back with his old friends. Or 
day he found the bars down, and ran out ¢ 
the corral toward the cattle range as fast + 
He soon foun 
Blackie and rubbed his nose over her cheek: 
and then hunted out White Face and greete 
her in the same way. Then he began to fee 
on the grass. The same thing happened two ¢ 
three times before the little girl who had fe 
him heard of it. Then she said to her fathei 

“I think he is homesick for White Face an 
Blackie. Please let him stay with them!’ 

‘All right,’’? he replied. ‘‘We’ll try it.’’ 

So Dan was allowed to stay with the calve: 
As they grew up together he came little b 
little to like all of the cows nearly as much ¢& 
he liked his two special friends. When it ws 
time to drink he led them all to the pond, an 
if they did not go fast enough to suit him h 
would trot round to the rear and nip the flan} 
of the stragglers, to hurry them. 

But those who watched him carefully coul 
see that he never nipped White Face or Blackic 
He liked them a little better than he liked th 
other calves, and he still liked the little xi: 
who fed him when he was little. Wheneve 
he heard her calling, ‘‘Come, Dannie, Dannie 
Dannie, come to mel’? he would trot up t 
her and put his soft nose into her hand an 
let_her pet him. 

The little girl(says that when she grows bi 
enough she is going to have him to ride. 
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Sunkist 


Lemon 
Does This— 





Polishing Glassware. To clean glass to a sparkle, 
wash in cold water to which Sunkist Lemon 
juice has been added. Do not use hot water 
or soap. 


—and This 





Taking Out Stains. Moisten stained goods 
with cold water. Lay in the sun, squeeze on 
few drops of Sunkist Lemon juice. Let it dry 
and repeat till stain is gone. For iron rust 
and ink stains or mildew add pinch of salt. 
Only for white goods. 


—and This 





Cleansing Kitchenware. Save Sunkist Lemon 
tinds from which juice has been squeezed | 
and use to remove grease from pots, pans, 
dishes and sinks. Rub your hands with pulp 
side of rind after washing dishes. This 
whitens and softens the skin. 


—and many other things 


Sunkist 


California’s Selected Lemons 
Practically Seedless 


These are the world’s best lemons, 
chosen for quality and color. Picked! 
by gloved hands, scrubbed with brushes, 
and shipped to your dealer in sanitary 
tissue wrappers. i 

Don't order merely “lemons” which | 
cost the same when you can get juicy, | 
tart, clean “Sunkist.” 

All first-class dealers sell them. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Co-operative—Non-profit 


HEN a blood vessel gives way and per- 
mits the blood to flow into the brain, an 
apoplectic or paralytic stroke occurs. 
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APOPLEXY. 





That may happen to a person appar- 

ently in good health, although often the 

sufferer has previously complained of 
headaches or dizziness, or has seemed drowsy, or 
has shown signs of unwonted Irritability. The 
attack itself ls generally abrupt; the sufferer, en- 
gaged in his usual tasks or amusements, suddenly 
complains of a pain in the head or a feeling of 
illness; almost immediately he becomes uncon- 
seious. Some cases are more gradual in their 
onset, and may not even cause unconsciousness at 
all; in these cases the paralysis, some degree of 
which always accompanies th 
while the patient is perfectly 
happening. In still other eases the attack begins 
with mental confusion, which passes gradually 
into unconsciousness and finally into deep coma, 

The type of seizure depends on the spot in the 
brain where the ruptured vessel is, the size of the 
hemorrhage, and the slowness or rapidity with 
which the blood flows. A severe “stroke” is usu- 
ally fatal, but many people have slight ones, from 
whieh they recover to lead useful and happy lives 
fora number of years. The most striking symptom 
in such cases is the paralysis that the attack leaves 
behind it. It is generally of the hemiplegic type; 
that is to say, It affects only one side of the body, 
and sometimes, In very slight cases, only one 
limb or set of muscles. Speech is often affected, 
so that the sufferer answers questions slowly 
and with effort, and cannot always find the right 
word, 

The diagnosis of apoplexy is not always easy, 
and when a person—especially one past youth—is 
found unconscious or in a@ partial stupor, a physi- 
cian should be called at once, since he alone Is 
competent to say what is causing the attack. It 
may be a simple fainting fit; it may be due to some 
form of kidney trouble, or the sufferer may have 
fallen and injured his skull, Whatever may be the 
underlying cause of the condition—apoplexy or 
something else—the patient must be kept perfectly 
quiet. While you await the arrival of the physi- 
cian it is well to remove quietly a tight collar or 
any other constricting garment. Later treatment 
we shall consider in another article. 









eo & 
WARNING AND EXAMPLE. 


O, her purse isn’t in It, nor her tickets,” 

said Isabel. “There's a time-table, 

—she’l need It, too,—and three hand- 

kerchiefs, and an odd glove, and some 

throat tablets, and a loose dollar bill, 

and a nibbled cracker. That seems 

to be all.” She laid Amy’s forgotten hand bay on 
the table with a sigh of relief. 

“Amy is the most upsetting per: 
Celia plaintively. “I don’t know which I mind 
—the anxiety or the confusion, She has such 
It seems as if they 
just whirled up and dropped anywhere. Pve 
v got a safety pin fished out of my Ink and 
out of the wastebasket than I find sachet 
powder spilled among my note paper, You know 
how I hate scented paper, and now my desk will 
reek of violets for months. How Amy can be 
willing to leave such a trail of muss and mussl- 
ness, I don’t see!” 
know,” agreed Isabel. ‘It seems—well, un- 
derbred, if we didn’t know Amy. I should die of 
shame if] thought people had to houseclean after 
met I’m not as orderly and careful as I ought to 
be myself, I know; but if I was in need of an 
Awful Warning—well, I’ve had it.” 

“Exactly!” cried Betty with a laugh. “You've 
hit it, Bell. I've sometimes wondered in despair 
“Why is Amy?’ but now 1 understand. She’s an 
Awful Warning!” 

“Its a pity,” sald mother quietly. “ Awful 
Warnings have their uses, I suppose; but their 
drawback Js they’re so likely to obscure an Admi- 
rable Example.” 

“That's hardly so with Amy, though, I fancy,” 
commented Cella, “Amy’s a duck—but an Exam- 
ple! [can’t imagine it. You weren’t thinking of 
Amy when you said that, were you, motherkin?” 

“Why not? She proves my case. Her faults, 
whiely are real enough and troublesome enough, 
havemt kept you from loving her — 

“T should say not!” interjected Bene 

“But they’ve kept you from admiring her; and 
yet Amy is an ‘Adimirable Example’ in some none- 
too-common ways. We all have our faults; but 
few of us, When we admit them, are as honest and 
sorry and eager to take trouble when we make 
trouble, and sweetly and genuinely humble 
as Any is. She never resents it that she’s laughed 
at and scolded and not. taken seriously even 
among her friends, nor trusted with responsibil- 
| ities she could discharge better than some of 
them; she accepts it as all her own fault, and she 
never for a moment lets herself grow sulky or 
sore or disheartened. She'll cure herself of her 
relessness some day, although it’s an inborn 
it she may always have to be on guard against; 
perhaps th re will never exclude relapses. But 


n,”” remarked 
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Amy has solid qualities and dormant abilities that 


| 





will make themselves respected In time; mean- 
while the spirit in which she takes being under- 
estimated and lightly valued isn’t any the less fine 
because there’s nobody to blame but herself. 1m 
not sure it isn’t finer! There’s @ certain moral 
support in blaming the people who misjudge us for 
the misjudgment; but Amy shoulders it all herself, 
and doesn’t try to salve her pride. She never 
shirks the facts.” 

“Mother to the rescue!” cried Isabel. 
that Amy has a champion.” 

“IT certainly never before thought of Amy in the 
light of an ‘Example,’” said Celia, ‘and it isn’t 
easy now; but she’s a darling, and there's no one 
quite like her,” 

“And if once in a while we think it’s just as well 
there isn't,” added Betty, drolly, as she finished 
doing up and directing the forgotten bag, ‘why, 
that’s only our nerves talking.” 
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OUR KIND GOVERNMENT. 


WO years ago a Russian widow bade good- 

by to her six-year-old son and came to Amer- 

ica to earn money to educate him. The boy’s 
relatives promised to care for him until the mother 
earned enough to bring him to this country. 

But the war came; it swept away all their prop- 
erty, and drove them, fugitives, to Moscow, whence 
they wrote to the anxious mother to come and get 
her boy, whom they put in an orphan asylum. She 
did not have the money; she did not know how to 
go alone in war time. 

Then the man and wife in whose family the 
woman worked considered how to get the boy. 
They told the facts to our State Department at 
Washington. The American consul at Moscow 
was instructed to try to find the boy and send him 
to America. 

Our consul found the lad, his wife kindly clothed 
the little fellow, and with a good deal of difficulty 
they got a passport from the Russian government. 
Fortunately, a Red Cross nurse was returning to 
America just as the passport was received; she 
kindly took the boy In charge. 

But he fell sick with measles, and she had to 
leave him at Christiania, Norw There the 
American consul took him In charge; his clerk 
repeatedly visited the boy in the hospital, and 
wrote the kindest possible letter to his mother, 
When the boy was able to travel the consul put 
him on a steamer bound to New York, and ar- 
ranged that he should have the personal care of 
a steward during the voyage. 

Meanwhile the prop lidavits were put into 
the hands of the Commissioner of Immigration at 
Ellis Island. An agent of the steamship line took 
the boy to the Boston train and shipped him, prop- 
erly labeled, to the home of his mother. 

A telegram told the mother when to meet her 
son at the station, and the conductor and passen- 
gers, with moist eyes, witnessed the happy reunion 
of mother and son. 

What other government than ours would do so 
much for a poor little foreign boy in a country at 
war? 


“Dm glad 
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THE FIGHTING TURK. 


HEN the Red Cross dressing stations at 

Suvla Bay were shelled by the Turks, writes 

Mr. Norman Wilkinson in his account of 
the Gallipoli campaign, it was owing to British 
carelessness in landing stores and ammunition 
near the stations. 

It was not a deliberate act, for no nation could 
possibly have conducted warfare in a more above- 
board manner than the Turks. The fact was a 
surprise to me, although naval officers generally 
have long regarded the Turk as the gentleman of 
the eastern Mediterranean. That is further borne 
out by the Turk’s refusal to use poisonous gas 
whet attacking. 

On the afternoon of the landing the Turks sent 
in to say that they would respect the Red Cross 
stations if no stores were landed in the vicinity. 
At a later date the Turkish headquarters sent a 
helio message to the effect that they had seen tows 
of boats communicating between warships and the 
dressing stations. That they naturally resented, 
and said that if it did not cease they should feel 





| compelled to apen fire. 


In another case a surgeon told me that the 
enemy had actually sent to apologize to him for 
the accidental shooting of one of his stretcher 
bearers. All this is only what one would expect 
from a chivalrous enemy, but the action of the 
Turk shows that this much-maligned race retains 
a sense of honor that is more sensitive than that 
of some who regard themselves as superior. 








e 4 
AN UNINTENTIONAL PALINDROME. 


Te. “New Palindrome” in the issue of May 
4th, writes a subscriber, reminds me of a 
quite unpremeditated one that I once saw. 

I was waiting in a bugyy in front of a bakery 
in Yreka, California, and my attention was at- 
tracted to the odd fact that, with the exception of 
one letter—K—the glass of the two doors bore the 
same inscription. That stray letter puzzled me. 
“YREKA” witha final “B” was quite inexplicable. 

In the same white letters on the windows ap- 
peared “Yreka Bakery.” As I looked from one 
group to another It suddenly dawned upon me that 
the extra letter was on the open door. I was 
reading that one backward! 


2 ¢ 
SURE TO COME BACK. 


USTOMER walked into a boot shop and 

asked fora pair of boots. The clerk showed 

him a satisfactory pair, but the customer 
said that he had not enough money with him, and 
asked ff he could let three shillings go over until 
the next day. 

The clerk consented, for which, after the 
stranger had left the shop, the proprietor severely 
reprimanded him. “ You'll never see the man 
again,” he said in conclusion. 

“Never fear,” replied the clerk. “I wrapped up 
two boots for the left foot, so he’s sure to come 
back.”? 


THE PITY OF IT. 


E learn from an exchange that an English- 
man and a Scotsman who traveled to Egypt 
together paid a visit to the Pyramids. 
The Enylishman 
asked his companion for his opinion. 
The Scotsman shook his head sorrowfully. 
“Ach, mon,” he said, with a sigh, hat a lot o’ 
masonwork no to be bringin’ in ony rent!’ 
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N New York’s Fort 


George Hill; on 

Denver’s Lookout 
Mountain; on Philadel- 
phia’s Tam_-o’-Shanter ; 
on Seattle’s Coon Hollow 
Hill; in Florida’s “ball- 
bearing” sand; in Louisi- 
ana’s mud and Kansas’ 
“gumbo”; on California’s 
stiffest climbs — side by 
side with cars of every type 
—the Hupmobile is prov- 
ing itself the superior of 
most, and the equal of 
any, in power-perform- 
ance and high-gear work. 


It is doing so in actual 
demonstration demanded 
by those who invest their 
good money in motor 
cars. 


In the cities it crawls 
smoothly along, on high 
gear, in traffic—without 
bucking or jerking. It 
picks up in a twinkling— 
from a stand to 25 miles 
an hour in ten seconds. 


It is showing that the 
boasted good points of 
multi-cylinder perform- 
ance are simply the good 
points of Hupmobile per- 
formance. 


And all at reasonable cost 
of maintenance. Its four- 
cylinder simplicity re- 
quires neither skilled care 
nor constant attention. 


Are you puzzled by cyl- 
inder-claims? Settle the 
question by challenging 
the Hupmobile dealer to 
the hardest test in your 
neighborhood. 


See for yourself how the 
Hupmobile does the ex- 
traordinary with a mat- 
ter-of-fact, work-a-day 
ease you have never be- 
lieved possible in any 
type of motor car. 


With each new Hupmobile the 
buyer receives, free, a book of 
coupons. These entitle him to 
eight monthly inspections and 
adjustments of his car, and are 
accepted as cash in payment, at 
the Hupmobile service station in 
his home town, or at any other 
one of more than 5000 author- 
tzed service stations throughout 
this country and Canada. 


Five-pass. Touring Car $1185 
Two-pass, Roadster $1185 


Seven-pass. Touring Car $1340 
Prices FO. B. Detroit 





Courtesy First—Safety 
for Others in Motoring 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Motor Car 


of Superior 


Service 
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wat NATURE @ SCIENCE | 


NEW SET OF LEGS.—The reptile house of 

the New York Zodélog! Park contains a very 
interesting specimen of the Austrian newt that is 
rapidly growing a new set of legs on its left side. 
The salamander-like creature was attacked by a 
larger specimen, which bit off both legs close to its 
body. It is well known that the tailed amphibians 
have the remarkable power of completely repro- 
ducing lost members, but It is rare to observe such 
a striking example as the present one. From the 
rapidly closing wounds on the newt’s body sprouted 
miniature appendages of perfect form except that 
the digits were short, They were miniature legs 
that in the early stage of their growth might have 
belonged to a creature of one sixth the size. When 
the legs were one half as large as the normal ones 
on the opposite side, all the connections of muscle 
and tendon had been made, for the newt walked, 
although of course in a lopsided way. The legs 
will reach full size in about three months. 


ERSISTENT BEAVERS.—Captivity has little 

effect on the industry of the beavers in the New 
York Zoélogical Park, whose misdirected efforts 
make considerable trouble for the keepers. The 
inclosure contains a smal! pond with a dam at one 
end, where the animals are constantly at work. 
There is a pipe near the top of the dam to carry 
off the surplus water and to keep the pond from 
overtiowing. The beavers do all they can to inter- 
fere with that funetion by persistently stuffing the 











pipe full of twigs, leaves and mud. Asit take: 
eral days for them to block the pipe, it is cleanes 

at intervals of a weck or so. The night after the | 
drain has been reopened is always a busy one for 
the beavers. In their first rush to combat the 
change and stop what they evidently regard as a 
wicked waste of water, they use every kind of 
débris available, including even corn husks. The 
accompanying iHustration from the Zodlogical 
Soclety Bulletin will give some idea of the amount 
of matter that they can get together. 


OOD FLOUR.—The Forest Service estimates 

that American lumber mills produce no less 
than thirty-six milllon cords of waste every year. 
About one half of it goes into the furnaces as fuel; 
the rest is burned as refuse. A comparatively 
small quantity, twenty thousand tons or more, is 
ground into wood flour, just as grain was ground 
in old-time mills. The product ts divided between 
two widely different industries, the manufacture 
of dynamite and the manufacture of inlaid lino- 
leum. Both require a white or very light-colored 
flour, which is obtained mainly from spruce, fir, 
white pine and poplar. The flour used in making 
dynamite must be very absorptive, so that there 
will be no leakage of nitroglycerin from the fin- 
ished product; it must also be white, since light- 
ness of color in dynamite is regarded as a sign of 
freshness. In making linoleum, either wood or 
cork flour is used, The flour is mixed with a 
cementing material, and is then spread out on 
burlap and rolled or pressed to a uniform thick- 
ness. The cement is the expensive constituent. 
Cork Hnoleum is the cheaper because it takes less 
cement. For inlaid or straight-line linoleum, wood. 
flour is used exclusively, Cork linoleum is always 
dark and slightly more elastic than that produced 
from wood flour, The wearing qualities are about. 
the same. There are wood-flour mills scattered 
over the country from Maine to California wher- 
ever the necessary combination of wood and water 
power exists. Domestic wood flour competes with 
the Norwegian product, which before the Euro- 
pean war, cost in Atlantic ports from twelve 
dollars and a half to fifteen dollars a ton. 


Y RAIL TO TABRIZ.— The present spring 

saw an event of unusual Importance in the 
history of Persia: the opening of its first rallway, 
the first step in the modernization of that ancient 
country. The new line runs from Julfa on the 
Aras River, which separates Transcaucasian 
Russia from Persia, a hundred miles through 
northern Persia to Tabriz, the chief commercial 
city of the empire, and the leading carpet market 
of the world. There 
is a branch line from 
Soflan, twenty - five 
miles from Tabriz, to 
Lake Urmia, a great 
body of intensely salt. 
water one hundred 
miles long, in the 
heart of one of the 
richest districts of 
Persia—a region that 
produces quantities 
of raisins, wine and 
wool. The railway 
has already conveyed 
to the lake big motor 
boats that may even- 
tually replace the old 
familiar sailing ves- 
sels. The newrailway 
will bring about many 
changes in that part of Persia and the neighboring 
east. It will probably divert to the railway route, 
by way of Tiflis and other cities of the Caucasus, 
a considerable amount of traffic from the caravan 
route to Trebizond In Turkey. Before the war 
Most of the trade of northwestern Persia went 
through the port of Trebizond and the Persian and 
Russian ports on the Caspian Sea. The gauge of 
the railway is the same as that of the Russian 
roads, so that it is now possible to run trains from 
any part of Russia to Tabriz. Eventually the road 
may be extended to Teheran and thence south- 
ward to Ispahan in central Persia, and into Balu- 
chistan, where it may connect at Nushki with the 
railways of British India. 
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VICTIMS OF THE TURK. 
I: one camp on the outskirts of Saloniki, says 


a correspondent of the London Times, were 

collected six thousand Greek refugees who 
had been deported by the Turks from Thrace and 
Asia Minor. As soon as the last Balkan war was 
over, these deportations began, and they have 
continued ever since. | 

The occupants of a village or a district are noti- 
fled that they must leave in twenty-four or forty- | 
eight hours. Perhaps an opportunity is given 
them to sell their cattle or other property at a 
public fair on the next day, but that is a farcical 
privilege, for there is no one at the fair to buy 
except the condemned villagers themselves, the 
guard of Turkish soldiers, and a few Mohammedan 
residents of the neighborhood. These men can 
buy the cattle for a few cents a head, or by simply | 
refusing to buy them they can get them for noth- 
ing when their owners leave them behind. | 

At an appointed hour the whole population is 
assembled and marched under armed guard to 
the sea. There a ship takes the refugees, who 
have to pay their own fare, to the nearest Greek 
port. Sometimes the march to the sea has not been 
accompanied by any special hardships. Some- 
times it has been made the occasion for every | 
kind of outrage and pillage and violence. In all, 
250,000 Greeks have been swept out of Thrace and 
Macedonia. 

The Greek government has made every effort to 
take care of them and to move them out into vil- 
lages and rural districts as fast as possible; but, 
even so, there are now some thirty thousand in 
centration camps or billeted in houses near 
wloniki alone. | 
‘The camp I saw, on the outskirts of Saloniki, is 

composed of brick buildings erected for the pur- 
pose. Each building, one hundred feet long, is 
| theoretically divided, without interior dividing 
walls, into four “rooms.” Each room contains 
| four families, and each building holds, on the 
verage, one hundred persons. 
It was shortly after noon, on a day of broiling 
, heat, when I was there, yet the interiors of the 
houses were singularly cool, Owing to the lavish 
\ use of chloride of lime, they are almost absolutely 
free from flies, which are so great a curse in nearly 
ul Eastern countries. 
| The undivided quarter of one end of the floor 
space of a brick shed with an earthen floor hardly 
| makes a home to take much pride in, Many of the 
| families have occupied the same square of ground 
for months, and in a number of cases one saw 
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| places homelike. 

The refugees are as a rule as nearly entirely | 
destitute as it is possible for people to be, although 
the value of the property left behind by the 120,000 | 
now in Macedonia alone was about $60,000,000. | 
The Greek government gives them all impartially | 
asubsidy of about four cents a day per head, on 
which they manage to live and keep fairly robust. 
The total cost to the government for all Teen 
cannot be less than $500,000 a month. 

The health in the Saloniki camps is generally | 
good, except for the prevalence of malaria. The 
refugees come mostly from dry inland regions of 














There are no game laws—and no 
accidents—for those who hunt with 


a KODAK. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalog free at your dealer's, 
or by mail. 





Thrace and Asia Minor. The environs of Saloniki, 
with their wide marshes, are notoriously malarial, 
and these peasant folk seem to have little resist- | 
ance to inalarial fever. It is not, or is very rarely, 
fatal; but it is dreadfully prevalent among them, 
and neither in Greece nor in Italy has quinine of 
late been obtainable. 
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WHEN THE APRIL FISH WENT 
FISHING. 

E day in early spring two young men were 
O sauntering along a path through the woods 
just outside a New England college town. 
When they reached a little spring they stopped 
fora drink. They were about to proceed on their 
way when their eyes caught the glint of a sinall 
metal box lying close up under a jagged stone in 
the pool just below the spring. 

“What do you suppose that is, Billy?” 

“Don't know, Henry. I’m going to fish it up 
and find out.” 

The water in the pool was two or three feet 
deep; the stone proved to be heavier than it ap- 
peared to be, and it rested on one end of the metal 
box, which was partly sunken in the gravel of the | 
pool. There was much puffing and splashing and 
damage to clothing before the box was landed. 

Opening it, the two found within a flat piece of 
wood, at which they gazed in solemn silence. 

“If my reckoning is right,” remarked one of 
them at last, “this is the thirty-second day of ; 
March.” 

“This is undoubtedly the day after the last day 
of March, Billy,” responded the other gravely. 

‘The wood within the metal box was thus in- 
seribed: 

“Have the kindness to replace me, without need- 
less delay, in the nice, shiny metal box, and then 
carefully wedge us back under the big rock, so 
that we can catch the eye of the next fool fresh: ; 
man that happens along.” 

Then ensued more puffing, more splashing and 
further damage to clothing, until everything was 
In place again. 
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THE WISDOM OF MOSES. 
Tet sanitary laws of Moses were not only on 





a line with modern rules of hygiene, but, in 

some cases, in advance of them, according to 
2 contemporary. The Jew, a thousand or tw 
years before Christ, settling in a semitropical | 1 
country, was forbidden to eat pork or shellfish, | 
and milk was described as a source of contagion. } | 
The Talmud prescribes a method of slaughtering 
animals that to-day is acknowledged by our mar- | 
ket men to be the inost sanitary. 

Nearly four thousand years before Koch gave 
to the world his researches in bacteriology, the : 
Mosaic law pointed out the danger to man from 
tuberculosis in cattle, but did not forbid infected | 
poultry as food. It was only a few years ago that 
German specialists discovered that fowl tubercu- ‘ 
losis was harmless to man. 

The Mosaic law also enforced the isolation of ' 
patients with contagious diseases and the burial | 
of the dead outside all cities. These hints the 
Gentile world did not fully accept until a century | 
or two ago. 

Moses not only prescribed fasting at certain 
periods of the year, but commanded whole families 
to go into camps in the summer, where, for a time, | 
they could live close to nature. Many of the laws | 
of Moses were nothing else than hygienic prescrip- 
tions for the health of both mind and body. 
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You may try the NEW 


COMPANION Three 
Months before you decide 
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The Three Months’ 
FREE Trial Offer 


Every machine is sold subject to 
purchaser's approval after three 
months’ trial. If, for any reason, 
you do not wish to keep the ma- 
chine, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your entire 
remittance. No charge will be 
made for use during the trial, 


Many New 


Improvements 
In addition to the wonderful Ne 
Automatic Plate- Tension Release, 


3 PLATE-TENSION RELEASE. the following inventions have also 
a been recently adopted : 








ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD WITH 


New Shuttle Ejector, which lifts up one end of the shuttle, and per- 
mits of easy removal from the shuttle basket. 


Steel Pitman, with Ball-Bearing and Ball and Socket connections. 
creases strength and easy running. 


Spring Head-Latch, which holds the head firmly in position, and 
renders easy access to under movement for oiling. New Recessed Drawer 
Pulls; no protruding knobs to catch and tear. 

‘We pay all freight charges to any 


FREE DELIVERY railway station in the United States. 


This Free Delivery Offer has saved our purchasers many thousands of 
dollars. We also warrant each Machine for twenty-five years. 


In- 








aR a TUT 
As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 


Our Low Prices Home System over thirty years ago, we can 
save you a large amount through the purchase of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine. How all this is accomplished can best be told in our latest 
Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any inquirer. 











i Out To zet this information, write to the Sewing Machine Department. 
How to Find t Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass.. stating that you will be 


interested to receive further particulars concerning the New Companion Sewing Machine. 
If a New Companion has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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Good for Nothing’ 


Except to Eat 


Sold only In Packages Like 
above— 
NWever in Bull« 


Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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FEW days ago 
tidings reached 
our old home 


town in Maine that 
‘* Cheesy Bill’? — the 
newspaper referred to 
him as a notorious 
‘‘eon’? man—had died 
in Detroit. We were 
sorry to hear of the 
death of a former fellow 
townsman, of course; 
yet many of us could 
not repress a smile 
when we thought of 
the way in which he 
got his nickname of 
Cheesy Bill. 

His real name was 
Wilbert Gilmanson, and 
as a boy he was one 
of the brightest fellows 
that went to our village 
school; he was partic- 
ularly clever at figures 
and in mechanics, and 
often declared that he 
intended to become a 
civil engineer and build 
railways. He lived 
with his mother—a 
widow—in the rooms 
over Crocker’s grocery 
store, and ‘‘chored 
round’? the village. 

He got his nickname 
among us from some 
remarkably good guess- 
ing (for he said he 
guessed) at the weight 
of three big cheeses 
that were exhibited in 
the front window of the 
grocery store. I well re- 
member those cheeses, 
for they were made by 
Grandmother Ruth at 
the old squire’s farm. 

One year SylvanusCrocker, 
who was an enterprising 
young fellow, conceived the 
plan of having a guessing 
contest at his new store during Thanksgiving 
week. He did not wish his guessing match 
to seem in any way like gambling, and so 
called it a test of good judgment. Whoever 
bought two dollars’ worth of groceries at his 
new store received a ticket that entitled him 
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to one guess at the weight of a big cheese | 


that he displayed in his store window. Each 
contestant was to write his guess on the back 
of the ticket and sign his name. On the 
morning of Thanksgiving Day the cheese 
was to be publicly weighed; the person who 
had guessed nearest its weight should have 
the cheese. 

Before he announced his plan, Crocker had 
driven out to the old squire’s to see whether 
grandmother, who was a cheese maker of 


forty years’ experience, would make him a| 


tremendously big cheese. It was a strictly 
private interview, for he did not wish anyone 
to know about the guessing contest until 
everything was ready. He expressly stipu- 
lated, so grandmother told us afterwards, 
that the cheese should not be weighed in 
advance—not even the curd before it was 
pressed—and that no one was to be allowed 
to inspect it. He wanted his guessing match 
to be entirely fair. 

It was to be a new-milk cheese, but not too 
buttery, for otherwise it would lack firmness 
and could not be successfully moved. He 
wanted it to be the largest she could possibly 
make, and he offered her ten cents a pound 
for it. 

That big cheese was a great mystery to us 
young folks all summer long, for grand- 
mother would tell us nothing about it. She 
told the old squire, I suppose, for she had to 
ask him to make her @ vast hoop, thirty-six 
inches in diameter and eighteen inches deep, 
in which to press the cheese ; and she wanted 
the ‘‘follower’’ very thick and strong. 

The old cheese press that grandmother had 
used for years in making cheeses was too 
smal] for this new work; so the old squire 
tigged a special machine that consisted mainly 
of a lever fifteen feet long, with a two-bushel 
basket fall of stones hung on the far end for 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





WHEN ADDISON PRIED AT THEM WITH A CHISEL HE FOUND THAT TWO WERE LOOSE 


Vi. 


@ press weight. 
twelve cows could not furnish milk enough in 


two days for the curd, word was sent out! 


among our neighbors, and the milk of nearly 
thirty more cows was engaged. 

On Monday of Thanksgiving week Sylvanus 
Crocker came for his big cheese. In order not 
to jar it out of shape he put a band round it, 
and set it on a mattress in his spring wagon. 
When he reached his store, he placed the cheese 


in the wide front window on a large pane of | 


plate glass, which hung by three brass chains 
from a hook in the ceiling. 

Thus it was in plain view of all who wished 
to guess its weight—and their name was legion! 
Such a guessing contest was a novelty in the 
village then, and more than a thousand persons 
recorded their guesses at how much that cheese 
would weigh. 

On the morning of Thanksgiving Day the 
cheese was weighed. It tipped the scales at 
six hundred and sixty-five and one half pounds; 


to the surprise of everyone, Wilbert Gilman- | 


son got the cheese. He had guessed that it 


would weigh six hundred and sixty-four and | 


@ half pounds. 


He listened to everyone’s congratulations | 


with a self-satisfied grin. Crocker bought the 
cheese back from him for fifty dollars cash; 
and all that week Wilbert was a celebrity in 
the village. 

The young grocer was so well pleased with 
the result of his contest that he immediately 
bargained with grandmother to make him an- 
other cheese, bigger still, for another guessing 
mateh the next Thanksgiving. The old squire 
made a new hoop and follower. This time it 


was two inches greater in diameter and an 
inch deeper, which added materially to the 
weight of the cheese. How much it added, 
of course, none of us knew, for naturally the 
cheese was not weighed before we turned it 





“CHEESY BILL.” 
As our own dairy herd of | 
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over to Crocker. None the less, we were able 
| to give a pretty shrewd guess as to the weight 
of this cheese ; and not only my cousin Addison 
1 and myself, but Ellen and Theodora, each in- 
vested in two dollars’ worth of groceries for 
the family at Crocker’s store, and recorded 
our guesses in the hope of winning the cheese. 

In point of fact, Addison guessed within 
;four pounds of what it actually weighed— 
which was eight hundred and fifty-one and 


pounds. To the astonishment of everyone, 
Wilbert Gilmanson guessed within half a pound 
of the weight—and got the cheese again! 
Crocker paid him eighty dollars for this one. 
Certain mutterings of suspicion arose that 
Cheesy Bill, as we had dubbed him, had some- 
how obtained advance knowledge of what the 
; cheese weighed. His mother lived over the 
| store, and her sitting room was directly above 
| the window where the cheese was suspended. 
But Crocker declared that it was impossible 
that the boy should have known the weight 
beforehand. The hook from which the cheese 
plate hung was strongly fastened in the ceiling ; 
that Wilbert could have weighed anything so 
heavy right there in plain view of everyone 
| was incredible. At night the store was kept 


| o’clock the next morning. In short, everyone 
who studied the situation was forced to con- 
clude that it had just been good guessing on 
the part of a sharp boy. 

The third of the big cheeses for Crocker’s 
Thanksgiving guessing matches was an inch 
| greater in diameter and slightly over an inch 
deeper in the hoop, which made a difference 
in weight—as the subsequent weighing proved 
—of a hundred and three and a quarter pounds. 
By this time the annual guessing contest at 
Crocker’s was famous over all the countryside. 
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three quarters pounds. My own guess, I re-| 
member, was seven hundred and ninety-nine | 


securely locked from nine o’clock until five | 
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The contestants were 
growing shrewder at 
estimating the weight 
of cheese; and that 
year there were sev- 
eral guesses within two 
pounds of the actual 
weight. But again 
Wilbert guessed within 
half a pound, and got 
it! This time Crocker 
bought it back for over 
ninety dollars. 

Cheesy Bill’s success 
was becoming monot- 
onous and was detract- 
ing from the interest of 
the match. He had won 
three times in succes- 
sion, and had got more 
than two hundred dol- 
lars out of it! 

Mutterings of suspi- 
cion arose more loudly 
than before, yet no one 
could prove that the 
boy had found out the 
weight of the cheeses 
beforehand. Customers 
at the store would stand 
and ponder the prob- 
lem, scrutinizing the 
plate and chains—the 
weight of which Crocker 
had announced at the 
beginning of the con- 
test—and peering up at 
the hook in the ceiling. 
Some of the more sus- 
picious ones even made 
excuses to call on Mrs. 
Gilmanson and look at 
the floor of her sitting 
Toom above the store 
window; but they 
could find no sign that 
anything was wrong. 
There was a rag carpet 

on the floor and it was tacked 
down in the usual way all 
round the room. 

There was so much talk 
about the matter, however, that Crocker 
thought it best to stop the contests, although 


*~ they had proved a good advertisement for 


his business. 

Addison suspected that Wilbert had caleu- 
lated the mass of the cheese from its dimen- 
sions and then made an estimate of its weight, 
based on the mass of a pound of ordinary 
cheese. With Bronson Chaplin and Hiram 
Sewell he tried to work out the problem in 
that way, but after figuring on it an entire 
evening they concluded that, owing to the 
varying weight of cheese, Wilbert could not 
have determined the weight of the Crocker 
cheeses in that way. 

“I tell you, boys,’’ Bronson exclaimed, 
“that fellow managed to weigh that cheese 
somehow !’” 

‘But how?” said Hiram. 

‘‘Well, Will is a sharp one, and he lives 
right over the store. Let’s find out about 
this, somehow.’’ 

The boys put their heads together and, asa 
result of their scheming, a few evenings later 
went to call at the Gilmansons’. They asked 
another classmate, named Anson Coburn, 
and two or three of the girls from our class 
to go with them. The boys took certain 
small tools in their pockets. 

They found Cheesy Bill reading in the 
sitting room; his mother was busy in the 
kitchen. After they had chatted a few min- 
utes, Anson said, ‘* Excuse mea moment. I’m 
going downstairs to get a pound of Crocker’s 
candy. Come on, Will. You go with me.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said one of the girls. ‘‘Crock- 
er’s candy isn’t as good as that new molasses 
candy they make at Fletcher’s. Goon down 
to Fletcher’s.’’ 

Anson accordingly set off, and Will went 
along with him. The girls hastened out to 
the kitchen, to talk with Mrs. Gilmanson and 
to keep her from entering the sitting room. 

The moment that the room was clear Bron- 
son, Addison and Hiram got busy. They 
pulled up the carpet next to the window and 
tested the boards of the floor. At first these 
did not seem to have been tampered with ; but 
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when Addison pried at them with a chisel he 
found that two were loose. In another moment 
he had raised them. The two boards proved 
to be directly over the hook from which the 
big cheese had been suspended. The shank of 
the hook came up through the ceiling of the 
grocery below, and was secured by an iron 
pin thrust through a hole at the top of the 
shank and resting across two heavy beams. 

Hiram took hold of it with his thumb and 
finger, and found that the hook was so loose 
in the ceiling that he could pull it upward 
without the slightest exertion. 

‘‘That cheese was weighed from above—in 
this room !’’ he whispered. 

**But what with? No common steelyards 
would weigh a thing so heavy,’’ Bronson 
whispered. 

Expecting Will and Anson back at any 
moment, they were in nervous haste, but 
Addison thrust his hand beneath the sitting- 
room floor and felt round. Almost the first 
object that he touched was a piece of inch- 
and-a-half iron pipe. He pulled it out. It 
was more than eight feet long and had a 
succession of bright, transverse marks on it 
that appeared to have been made by a file. 

‘* Ahal’? muttered Bronson. ‘‘ We’re 
coming to something !’’ 

Addison meanwhile was feeling about fur- 
ther, and now hauled forth another odd 
object—a piece of hard wood sawed square 
at both ends. Set in one end of it was 
what seemed to be a large knife blade; it 
‘was so sharp that Addison nearly cut his 
fingers on it. Next he drew from under 
the floor a small but very heavy bagful of 
buckshot. 

‘*Yes, sireel’? muttered Bronson. ‘Will 
has been up to some tricks, sure enough. 
Let’s call Crocker.’? 

Hiram ran downstairs and a moment later 
came back with the grocer and his clerk. The 
long piece of pipe, the bag of buckshot and 
the piece of joist, with the knife blade set in 
the end of it, lay on the floor. Crocker stared. 

‘Some one here played a prank with those 
big cheeses of yours,’’ Addison said to him; 
and just then Anson and Will came running 
upstairs and into the room; at the same 
moment the girls and Mrs. Gilmanson came 
in from the kitchen. 

‘“What’s all this?’? Wilbert cried, flushing 
as he glanced round. 

The boys looked at him and laughed. 
‘*You’re a pretty good guesser on cheese, 
Will—when you have a little help under the 
floor !’? Hiram said. 

Mrs. Gilmanson glanced at the floor and 
looked about, bewildered. It was the first that 
the poor soul knew of her son’s wrongdoing. 

“Own up, young man !’’ Crocker exclaimed, 
seizing Will by the collar. ‘‘You’re caught.’’ 

With a quick twist the boy tried to break 
away. ‘‘You’ve no business up here in our 
house!’’ he cried. 

**Yes, we have,’’ said Crocker, pointing at 
the hole we had made in the floor. ‘‘There’s 
‘business’ here for anyone.’ 

Will’s glance shifted uneasily about;the room ; 
it was clear to him that he was trapped. After 
a@ minute he laughed brazenly. 

‘‘Well, what are you going to do? I got 
your old cheeses, didn’t 1?’? He seemed to 
exult in his trick. ‘‘Didn’t think a cheese 
could be weighed without scales, did ye? 
Didn’t know that steelyards are just a lever 
and fulcrum of the first kind, did ye?’’” 

“So that was the steelyard bar and this is 


the fulcrum,’’ Addison said, picking up the, 


piece of iron pipe and the block and knife blade. 

‘*Any fool would know that—after he had 
been told !’’ retorted Will scornfully. 

‘*But how did you figure it down so close?’’ 
Bronson asked. 

‘‘Ilumph!’’ said Will, with a laugh. ‘“‘If 
your bar is eight feet and two inches long and 
you set it two inches from the hook that held 


up the cheese, and let it balance across that! 


sharp blade, then hang a bag of shot on the long 
end, you’ve got a good-enough steelyard. ’’ 

He seemed now actually to glory in his sharp 
trick. ‘‘If you add shot by shot to your bag 
till it balances, and afterwards you weigh the 
bag of shot, it doesn’t take much of a head to 
figure what the cheese at the other end will 
weigh. Anyone that knows anything about 
levers knows that the weight you weigh with 
at the long arm of a lever is to the thing you 
want to weigh at the short arm as the length 
of the short arm is to the length of the long 
arm. ‘You can’t miss it if you measure right 
and have your fulcrum sharp.’’ 

‘Well, your fulcrum is sharp and no mis- 
take,’’ said Hiram, feeling the edge of the 
knife blade with his finger. ‘‘ About as sharp 
as you are yourself, Will.’’ 

‘* Yes,’? said Crocker to Cheesy Bill. 
‘*You’re so ‘sharp’ that if you don’t hand 
that cheese money back, you’ll see the inside 
of the county jail before to-morrow night.’’ 

‘You can’t jail me for that !’’ Will exclaimed 
defiantly. 

“Dll try my best to—for swindling. That 
money shall go to the guessers who really and 
honestly guessed nearest right. ’’ 

Thereupon Mrs. Gilmanson began to plead 
with her son to restore the money. Anson, 
too, who had always liked Will, urged him to 
do it and to make things right. At last 


| Cheesy Bill promised to pay the money back | home town, and shortly afterwards his mother | the men asked, coming over to the spot - 
by ten o’clock the next day; and we took | moved away. We heard of him only rarely | the two girls were standing. 


leave in embarrassed silence. 
But at ten o’clock the next morning Will 
was missing. Hehad runaway. Very likely 
jhe had spent the money, or much of it, and 
| could not repay it. Perhaps he had not really 
| intended to repay. He never came back to the 
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in the years that followed. 





Once he was 


“Yes, and you’re welcome to use it,’’ Char- 


said to be living in Canada, whither he had | lotte answered. 


fled, very likely to escape the consequences of 
some of his sharp practices; and once we heard 
that he was in prison. Beyond much doubt 
he lived by dishonest means all of his life. 


“TD HAVE TO ASK YOU A HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THE LOT." 


A. CAKE FOR CHARLIE’ 


ITH her dark 
brows drawn 
into a frown, 


Charlotte Kennedy had spent the 
first half hour of the sultry after- 
noon trying to make the two lists 
of figures on the paper before 
her resolve themselves into more 
friendly relations, but it was of no 
}use. Her problem was that old 
one of making a small amount of 
| money cover big debts—a problem 
that seemed too hard for the mind and heart 
{of a slender young girl. Her mother, finding 
herself unable to help except by sympathetic 
glances, had gone back to her jelly making, 
and her father, thin and gaunt from severe 
| illness, had dropped off to sleep. Out on the 
doorstep sat Charlotte’s small sister, Fay, 
singing in a low tone: 
“IT want none of yer weev’ly wheat, 
I want none of yer barley; 
But I want some of yer good wheat 
To make a cake for Charlie.” 

Charlotte frowned at the ridiculous little 
: song that Fay had picked up somewhere and 
‘ clung to because the name Charlie was in it. 
. ‘Charlie’? was Fay’s pet name for her elder 
: sister. Putting her hand over the ear next to 
; the door, to shut out the irritating sound, 
| Charlotte bent over the figures again. There 
| were the taxes, the doctor’s bill, the grocery 
bill, the coal for the coming winter, and the 
numerous small bills. On the other side was 
the amount of money that she and her mother 
‘had managed to save. It meant many days 
| of hard toil and much deprivation, and yet it 
lacked so much of being enough. 

‘*The telephone will have to go, that’s cer- 
tain,’’ Charlotte said sadly. ‘‘It’s the only 
luxury left.’’ 

During the father’s long illness the telephone 
had seemed to be one of the necessaries; when 





‘ the kind-hearted neighbors to their aid. But 
| she crossed out the telephone bill for the next 
month. ‘‘I’ll tell them to-day to come and 
take it out at once, and then I’ll only have to 
pay up to this date,’’ she said as she drew 
her pencil through the item. ‘‘But after all 
it makes such little difference,’’ she added in 
a discouraged tone. 

Her head ached and her eyes were tired. 
Fay was still chanting the song. As children 
| will, she sang the silly, monotonous verse over 
| and over, until Charlotte, feeling her patience 
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things proved too hard for them it had brought | 


exhausted, opened her 
mouth to say something: 
sharp. Then, as her 


glance fell on the childish form | 


sitting on the step, she stopped 
herself. 

All summer long poor little Fay 
had slipped from one place to 
another round the shadowed 
house, trying with all her small 
might to keep still. She was 
trying now to be still while 
| father slept and Charlotte figured. It was hard 
enough to keep her active little body quite still ; 
but it was utterly impossible to keep her tongue 
and her body still at the same time. So she had 
| taken up this habit of chanting some bit of 
|rime in a low tone, thinking that that surely 
could not disturb anyone. 

Just then the rumble and roar of the one- 
o’clock freight as it rounded the curve below 
the house caused her to drop the chant and 
take up one of her favorites, which to her 
childish mind was the song of the engines that 
passed their home several times each day: 

“If I ever—catch—a—body sneakin’ up the hill, 

Uf Tever—catch—a —” 

She paused with a little exclamation of sur- 
prise. ‘‘Listen, Charlie! What is the matter 
with Old Sixteen ?’’ 

Following the steady, throbbing sound that 
the child had been trying to imitate, there came 
a clattering, dragging sound, and then a crash. 
The engine stopped, panting and quivering like 
some huge steed, right on the top of the hill 
opposite the Kennedy house. 

‘It’s a wreck |’? Fay shouted shrilly. ‘‘The 
first one I ever saw. O Charlie, you will let 
me go down to see it, won’t you?’”’ 

Mrs. Kennedy came hurrying from the 
kitchen, and Mr. Kennedy, rousing from his 
| sleep, asked weakly what had happened. 

‘*It’s just a freight, father,’’ Charlotte ex- 
plained soothingly. ‘‘I think a car’s off the 
track. Fay and I will go down to see, and 
come right back to tell you.’” 

Catching the excited child by the hand, 
Charlotte ran down across the field that lay 
between their house and the track. 

One of the huge cars that had turned over 
was completely wrecked; it had piled its load 
of golden wheat on the track and on the hill- 
side toward which it had toppled. Three 
other heavy cars were derailed. The crew. 
stood looking things over. 





‘Got a telephone in your-house?’? one of 


“Then Tl call the wrecking train from 
Wardell,’’ the man said, and ran across to the 
house. 

Charlotte turned toward the house, but Fay 

begged to remain just a little longer and 

see the wreck train come. They went over 
to the shade of some trees a little distance 
from the track. 

‘You can wait here while I tell father all 
about it,’’ Charlotte said. 

Before the wreck train arrived Charlotte 
was back again. There was one well-dressed 
Man with the wrecking crew who seemed 
to forget his clothes in his interest in the 
work. 

A sudden thought popped into Charlotte’s 
head, and as one of the men passed near them 
she asked quietly, ‘‘What will you do with 
the wheat?”’ 

‘** Boss says dump it over the bank into the 
ravine; any way to clear the track as soon 
as possible. ’’ 

‘“Oh—oh !’? Charlotte exclaimed. 
to speak to—the boss.’’ 

“‘Sure. Come right round here. Mr. Beltz, 
lady wants to speak to you.”” ~ 

Charlotte’s cheeks flamed with embarrass- 
ment as the men looked at her curiously, 
but she did not shrink. 

“‘Are you going to shovel all that good 
wheat into the gorge?’’ she asked, with such 
horror in her tone that the man smiled. 

**Does seem wasteful,’’ he said pleasantly, 
‘“‘but the car is past patching up. Some 
board that must have given way in the bottom 
and caught on the ties caused all this trouble. 
Lucky it didn’t pile the whole string over the 
bank. All the other cars are loaded to the 
limit, and we couldn’t get an empty out here 
before to-morrow—everything’s in use right 
now. ‘The cheapest way is just to get it off 
the track as quick as possible. If you and 
the little girl want to carry some of it home 
for chicken feed, bring your buckets and 
help yourselves. ’’ 

‘*1 want all of it,’? Charlotte said earnestly. 

The man stared at her. ‘‘Why, that car 
held a thousand bushels of wheat !’’ 

“I want to buy it. I didn’t ask you to give 
it tome. How much will you take for it if 
1’ll promise to have it all off the track before 
time for the next freight?’’ 

He stared again, and taking off his hat, 
ran his fingers through his gray hair. 
‘*Well,’” he said at last, ‘‘I’d have to charge 
you for it, of course, if you took itall. Id 

have to ask you a hundred dollars for the lot, 
and that with the understanding that you 
would have it every bit off the tracks before 
the next train.’” 

**Don’t let the men touch it, please!’’ she 
| cried, almost before he had finished speaking. 
|T want to save all of it clean that I possibly 
can. I’ll bring the check down at once.” 
And she was running toward the house before 
he had caught his breath for a reply. 

**]’ve bought all that wheat!’ she cried, as 
she rushed into the house. ‘‘Write a check— 
for a hundred dollars—quick, mother—while I 
use the telephone! Please, mother, trust me 
this once! I’m sure I am right, and I’m sure 
the neighbors will help me.’’ 

She called Uncle Jack Brown, their nearest, 
truest friend, explained the matter to him, and 
asked him to bring two of his neighbors. Then 
she called Henry Bensen, who lived a mile 
away in the opposite direction. She said that 
she would pay well for the labor. 

In less time than it would take to tell all 
about it Charlotte Kennedy’s big wheat deal 
had spread over the entire neighborhood, and 
in response to her plea for help there was soon 
a long procession of teams and wagons coming 
up the hill. It was the slack time after the 
threshing season, and she had found nearly 
all of the men at home, resting, or doing 
chores that they had neglected in the stress of 
the summer work. 

After Charlotte had handed the check to Mr. 
Beltz, she took charge of the situation in place 
of the wrecking crew for a little while. ‘I 
want every bit of it saved clean that can be,”’ 
she explained, as her friends drove up one 
by one. ‘We'll sell that to Vincent’s mills. 
After it gets down to where there’s fine coal 
and cinder mixed with it, we’ll load it in 
different wagons and take it to the feed store. 
And the very worst can be loaded into our 
wagon, and I’!] haul it home for winter feed 
for our chickens.’’ 

No hired help would have worked as those 
neighbors worked for the brave little girl whom 
they knew so well and admired so much. 
They knew how hard the pull had been for 
‘her, and were only too glad to help bring her 
a bit of good fortune. 

Charlotte and Fay carried cool water to the 
|men until it was time for Charlotte’s task of 
hauling the last of the wheat. Some of the 
train crew volunteered to help her scoop this 
| up, and as she drove away, the wrecking crew 
went to work getting the derailed cars back on 
the line. 

Charlotte was back when the train was ready 
to pull out. ‘I want to thank you, ’’ she said, 
holding out-a slim brown hand to Mr. Beltz 


“T want 
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“I couldn’t tell you what it will mean to us tickets of weights and memorandum of the! 


if the wheat sells well—or if it— Oh, it’s amount to be paid to Charlotte. 
just got to sell, for I’ve risked all we had on| Charlotte was the centre of the laughing, 
it!” | talking throng. She had drawn the table near 
“Tt will sell,’? Mr. Beltz said decidedly. | her father’s chair as she sat down to figure it all 
“It was good wheat. This has been rather an up. She picked up the same piece of paper that 
unusual deal for a railway company, but, as it she had gazed at so hopelessly earlier in the day. 
happens, I am the superintendent of this! ‘Oh, I see here where I had decided to let 
division and had a right to decide what was ; the telephone go,’’ she said. ‘*It’s lucky that 


the best thing to do. I just happened to be in ; it hadn’t gone yet—when I needed all of you | 


Wardell when the call for the wrecking train so badly.’’ 
came. I’m glad I was here, and I want to; ‘‘Don’t let it go,’? Uncle Jack Brown said 
tell you, child, that I wouldn’t have taken decidedly. 
your money if I hadn’t thought that you , us on account of trouble, but we want to be 
would come out whole on this deal. And I in callin’ distance anyway. And while I’m 
want to tell you, too,—although perhaps it is, about it, I’ve been appointed spokesman for 
hardly necessary,—that you ought to appre- \ the crowd, to say that you needn’t ever mention 
ciate such neighbors. I haven’t any like them , pay for this afternoon job. Not many of us 
in the city.’” 
After chore time that evening, when the | you’d let us, but we’re more than glad to give , 
neighbors had returned from their hauling, | the half day toward helpin’ you along.’’ 
they dropped in at the Kennedy house to talk} Charlotte’s eyes grew moist as she looked 
it all over. It had been the most exciting | round her into the kind, friendly faces, and, 
event that had happened in the neighborhood ; knowing that they understood, she bent over 
for many a day. ‘The men had left the money | her paper and tried to control herquivering lips. 
in the miller’s safe, but they had brought the! ‘‘Listen!’’? she cried presently, with her 


European battlefields | rifice above or beyond the mere call of duty.’’ 
almost daily refer to} As far as recorded in the archives of the War 
deeds of heroism in the|and Navy Departments, there have been only 
trenches that are rewarded | two exceptions to that rule. 
with the Lron Cross, the | immediately after the close of the Civil War, 


Victoria Cross or the order | when Congress, acting hastily, bestowed Medals 





of the Legion of Honor. | of Honor upon several hundred men who had ; 
acted as ‘‘volunteer defenders’’ of the city of | 


The praises of the ‘‘V. C. man’? have been | 
sung in song and story until he is almost as Washington when the Confederate army was, 
well known on this side of the Atlantic as he! | thought to be moving toward the capital, and | 
is on the other, but many Americans are} ; upon a much smaller number of men who had 
ignorant of the fact that there are in the United | been selected to act as a ‘‘guard of honor’’ to 
States a number of heroes who are entitled to the body of President Lincoln. 

place after théir names the letters ‘‘M. H.’7’— 
the American equivalent of the British‘*V.C.’? 

The American Medal of Honor was created 
in 1862, when Congress, desirous of rewarding 
the men who showed conspicuous bravery in 
defending the Union, voted to award them the 
‘*Congressional Medal of Honor.’’ Since that | 
date, thirty-two hundred and sixty-nine of 
these decorations have been awarded. Of these 
the army has received about three quarters, | 
and the navy and the marine corps have divided 
the remainder. 

Although the number of Medals of Honor | 
is relatively small when compared with the 
number of Iron Crosses that Germany has 
awarded, it is large in comparison with the 
number of Victoria Crosses given by Great 
Britain. However, when you consider that 
nearly three million men have taken the field 
in our wars since 1861, you will see that only 
one soldier or sailor out of every nine hundred 
has been decorated for conspicuous gallantry. 


SAVING THE COLORS. 


EITHER the 
volunteers 
nor the guard. 


of honor had been 
in actual danger at 
the time of their 
service, nor had they 
even been under fire ; 
. but someone in Con- 
gress thought that 
they deserved rec- 
ognition for their 
services, and on his 
motiona blanket res- 
olution was passed 





Honor upon all of them. Since that time, 
however, Congress has been very chary of 
awarding the medals. 

To single out any of the Medal of Honor he- 
roes for special mention is a hard task, for virtu- 
ally all of the deeds recorded in the archives of 
the Medal of Honor Division equal the most 
daring exploits of heroes in romantic fiction. 


THE FIVE-POINTED STAR. 
TY. 


as 
fo 


HE American 
reward for her- 
oism differs 


from the German or 
the English in not 
being a cross of any 
.kind. The Medal of 
Honor for the army 
is a five-pointed 
silver star, heavily 
plated with gold, sur- 
rounded by a laurel 
wreath of green en- 
amel. On the obverse 
* is a figure of Mi- 
nerva, the goddess of 
war. Above the star 
is a bar bearing the 
word, ‘‘Valor’? and | 
an eagle, from the beak of which swings the 
ribbon that supports the medal. The reverse 
of the decoration is blank, and upon it is| 
engraved the name of the recipient and the} 
date of the action for which the medal was 
bestowed. The ribbon is of light-blue silk, 
bearing thirteen silver stars. A rosette, to be | 
worn in the buttonhole, is also of light-blue | own lines and safety. 
silk, with white stars. | pany commanders had been shot down, and 
The Medal of Honor awarded to men who! 
have been conspicuous for bravery in the navy 'colors of the regiment lay on the ground, 
bears no wreath, and an anchor and a star clutched in the dead hands of the color bearer. 
replace the bar and the eagle. The ribbon on; With the aid of the 5th Maryland Infantry, 
that decoration, both in the medal itself and! the Delaware troops made another sally and 
in the rosette, is of red, white and blue silk. | tried to reach their beloved colors. It was in 
You may be sure that any soldier or sailor | vain. The Confederate aim was too accurate, 
you see wearing the starred medal has per- and more than a hundred men fell in trying 
formed some remarkable feat of heroism en- | to save the flag. Then the Confederates, anx- 
tirely outside his duty.. For Congress, desirous | ious to capture the flag, would rush toward it, 
of making the Congressional Medal of Honor | only to be beaten back by the hail of shot from 
areal distinction for gallantry and conspicuous , the Union side of the field. The battle at this 
bravery, declared that it could not be granted | point became a duel over the fallen colors. 
merely for ‘‘the brave discharge of duty in A little later Lieutenant Tanner noticed that 
battle,” or to an officer for ‘‘ leading his ;@ movement farther up the battle line seemed 
command in action, even ifa very great meas- | to have momentarily attracted the attention of 
ure of gallantry be shown in such leader-| the Confederates. Without a word he darted | 
ship.” The medal must be won through ‘‘some | across the open space —a fair mark for the 


Union gunners at the siege of Vicksburg who, 
when the wheels of their cannon were shot 
away, hoisted the piece upon their shoulders, 
carried it across a bullet-swept area uf open 
field, up to the very wall of the Confederate 
intrenchment, thrust the muzzle of the cannon 
through the embrasure and fired the piece in 
the very teeth of the enemy ! 

Then there is the exploit of Second Lieu- 
tenant Charles B. Tanner of the 1st Delaware 
Infantry during the Battle of Antietam. When 
the Northern army moved across the field of 
Antietam to give battle to Lee’s troops, Tan- 
ner’s regiment was in the forefront of the 
advance. The Union soldiers had crossed 
\ | halfway over the field before the Confederates 
opened fire. Then the hail of musketry liter- 
ally mowed down the blue-clad troops. When 
the survivors were within thirty yards of the 
Sunken Road, out of which poured a solid 
sheet of leaden death, they turned and broke. 
The panic-stricken remnant of the 1st Dela- 
ware had only one thought—to regain their 








**We’ll hope you won’t ever need | 


| could ’a’ helped you in a money way even if; 


| THE MEDAL OF HONOR 
Gy William Nelson Taft 


Dien HES from | conspicuous act of personal bravery or self-sac- | i 


Those occurred | 


conferring Medals of | 


Consider, for example, the exploit of the four | 


Eight of the ten com-! 


within fifty yards of the Confederate lines the ; 


Toses. ‘‘Listen! 1 can’t believe my own eyes! 
The good, clean wheat brought a dollar a 


total is seven hundred dollars. 
the one hundred I paid, I have six hundred 
‘left, besides the chicken feed for winter and 
wheat for our bread. I can pay all our debts 
and have a nice nest egg left!’’ 

Out on the doorstep Fay, feeling that the 
rule about keeping still must have been set 
, aside for the time, piped out in a shrill treble: 

“1 want none of yer weev’ly wheat, 
I want none of yer barley; 

But I want sume of yer good wheat 
To make a cake for Charlie.” 

She was so startled by the applause and 
cheers that her song called forth that she ran | 
to take refuge in Charlotte’s lap; but Uncle 
Jack picked her up gently in his big, strong 
arms. 

““That’s right, honey!’? he cried gayly. 
| ‘*Plucky little Charlie deserves the best that’s 
| goin’, and she sure got her cake at last.’”’ 





hundreds of Confederate 
sharpshooters. Although 
innumerable bullets whis- 
(tled by him, he reached 
the flag unwounded. As he 
‘raised the colors, a bullet 
‘shattered the staff and he 
had to stoop to pick up the 
fallen banner. The delay was almost fatal, for} 
| as he straightened up a bullet struck him in| 
the hip and two others ploughed through his 
shoulder. He managed to keep his feet, how- 
| ever, until he fell unconscious within a short 
distance of his own lines. <A sally by the; 
survivors of his regiment brought him to safety, 
,and when he recovered from his wounds he 
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| ‘awarded for conspicuous bravery in saving 
the regimental colors.’’ 

Another who won the coveted distinction 
by a deed that General Grant himself referred 
to as ‘‘a deliberate act of self-sacrifice and 
valor’? was Lieut. Walter Thorn of the 116th 
Infantry, known as the ‘‘Fighting Blacks.’’ 

Thorn’s deed of heroism occurred early in 
January, 1865, when Gen. Benjamin F. Butler 
| was cutting a canal across a bend in the | 
| James River. Nothing except a bulkhead of 
| earth and stone separated the two bodies of 
| Water that had been let in at either end of the 
cut. This bulkhead had been mined for a 
‘heavy charge of powder, and on the day 
| appointed for the explosion the Union troops 
withdrew to a safe distance. Some one blun- 
j dered, however, and forgot that a score of 
noncommissioned officers and men were under 
the bulkhead and had not been warned when 
the explosion was to occur. 

A dozen fuses had been lighted and the men 
in charge had retreated hastily toward the 
Union lines, with rebel bullets spattering round 
them as they ran. 
elapsed after the lighting of the fuses before one 
of General Butler’s staff remembered that the 
men under the bulkhead had not been ordered 
to leave their post ; he knew that within a few 
moments they would be blown to eternity. 

“It’s too late to warn them now!’’ was the 
groan that went up froin the staff as the officers 
fixed their eyes upon the bulkhead. 


THE FEAT OF 
LIEUTENANT THORN. 


EALIZING that instant 

action was necessary and 

that there was no time 
to wait for orders, Lieutenant 
Thorn leaped at top speed 
toward the bulkhead. Although 
hampered by two wounds re- 
ceived less than a month before 
and knowing that he was racing 
toward almost certain death, he 
dashed on. Scrambling to the 
top of the bulkhead, he shouted 
a warning to the picket below 
and then turned and ran back 
toward his own lines. He had 
covered scarcely fifty yards 
when the explosion came. 
Half-blinded and stunned by 





| the young lieutenant limped 
into the Union lines to find himself a hero. 
| Every man of the picket escaped. 

But men were not the only ones to win the 
star of honor during the Civil War. Several 
| of the medals were awarded to boys. 
| Orion P. Howe was a fourteen - year - old 
drummer boy of the 56th Iinois Infantry. On 
May 19, 1863, Howe’s regiment was ordered 
into action, with instructions to charge and 
capture the enemy’s guns. Colonel Malmbory’s 
men advanced steadily under a storm of firé 





eyes like stars and her cheeks as pink as wild é 


| bushel for five hundred bushels, and the wheat | 
jthat was mixed a little brought fifty cents a j 
bushel for the four hundred bushels, and the | 
Taking out | 


i found pinned to his breast the Medal of Honor | 


At least half a minute) 


the shower of mud and stones, ; 
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from the opposing lines, but they were forced 
jto halt when they had covered only half the 
ground. The Confederate position was well 
protected by sandbax barriawes and it was 
impossible for the 55th to advance farther. 
‘To aad to the difficulties of the unfortunate 
regiment, their ammunition gave out and there 
was no way of obtaining any more. 


A HEROIC DRUMMER BOY. 


HE colonel look - 

ed round in great 

anxiety for @ 
Messenger to send to 
General Sherman, and 
his eye fell upon the 
drummer boy. 

“Go to General 
Sherman at once,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘and tell him 
we must have more 
ammunition! Tell him 
to send us a lot of 
; cartridges at once. Be sure to tell him calibre 
| fifty four. Don’t forget—tifty-fours 1?” 

Almost before the colonel had finished speak- 
;ing the boy was off at top speed. He had 
j thought that it would be easy to find such a 
prominent man as General Sherman: but the 
battle line was several miles long, and no one 
seemed to know exactly where the yeneral was. 
While crossing between two sections of the 
army, the boy exposed himself for a moment, 
and a sharpshooter on the other side sent a 
bullet ploughing through the fleshy part of his 
| leg. Heedless of the pain, Howe hurried on and 
| crawled to the top of a hill near by, from which 

he saw a commanding figure on horseback not 
| far from where he stood. As he dashed toward 
the group of officers, the boy received another 
wound, this time in the shoulder. But he was 
‘able to reach his goal and pant out: 

‘Send some cartridges to Colonel Malmborg ! 
He needs a lot of fifty-fours!” 

Then he fainted. ie 

In his official report to the War Department 
General Sherman called attention to the boy’s 
achievement, saying, ‘‘What arrested my atten- 
| tion was that one so young, carrying a musket 
j ball in his leg and another in his shoulder, 
should have found his way to me and delivered 
his message, not forgetting the very important 
| part of the caliber of the muskets, tifty-fours, 
which was quite unusual.’’ 

Congress later decorated Orion P. Howe 
with the Medal of Honor ‘for remarkable 
bravery on the field of battle at Vicksburg.’’ 

There were other gallant exploits in the 
Civil War—gallant enough to win the Con- 
| gressional Medal. The Indian campaigns, too, 
were filled with deeds of danger and daring 
| that were rewarded with the star of honor. 











AN INDIAN AMBUSH. 


Te most hazardous 
duty that could be as- 
signed to soldiers in the 
Indian wars was that of carry- 
ing dispatches. Death was 
certain to the small bands of 
dispatch bearers who were 
discovered by the Indians. 
But the regimental command- 
ers had to keep in touch with 
headquarters, and some one 
had to take the risk of riding 
|back with letters and dis- 
| patches. 

For one of those expeditions 
there were selected Sergeant 
Woodhall, Privates Smith, 
Roth and Harrington of the 6th Cavalry, and 
Scouts Dixon and Chapman. On the morning 
of September 12, 1874, these six men rode away 
from their regiment, carrying important papers 
that Colonel Miles was sending to headquarters. 

A few hours after they had started they saw 
a large band of Indians on the horizon. Deter- 
| mined to make as strong a resistance as possi- 
ble, the soldiers fortified themselves in a narrow 
ravine and awaited the attack. The Indians 
| approached, but did not attack the little band ; 
they evidently preferred to wait for the shelter 
of darkness. But one of the scouts, aiming 
‘carefully, killed the medicine man who acted 
; as leader of the savages. Enraged by the 
i death of their commander, the Indians made 
‘a concerted charge from all sides of the ravine. 
‘and for the next hour the soldiers were hard 
pressed to repel the constant attacks. Smith 
| was badly wounded during this part of the 
' fighting and two of the other men received 
minor injuries. When the sun set, the soldiers 
gave theniselves up for lost. The night was 
cloudy, and under cover of the darkness the 
Indians would find it comparatively easy to 
| sneak up and overpower them. Smith died 
i shortly after sunset and the others resulved to 
| sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
| From all sides of the ravine came the stealthy 
tread of moccasined feet, and the troopers were 
preparing for a last desperate resistance, whet 
from the country to the west of them came 
the steady thud of horses as two companies of 
Price’s Cavalry swept onward to the relief 
of the little band. Almost instantly the Indians 
broke up into small grou ud, pursued by 
the jtroopers) dashedjolf across the prairie. If 
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relief had come ten minutes later it would have | so completely exhausted that he could hardly 
been too late, for the five men in the ravine had stand. With the formality that is second nature 
virtually exhausted their ammunition. | to an old sailor, he made his way aft and 

Colonel Miles made the story of this fight | reported to Commander Greer, ‘‘All secure 
against odds of a hundred to one the subject | aloft, sir!’’ Then, ignoring the cheers of the 


made a full report of Willis’s heroic act to the | dawn came. Nine o’clock found them at Win- 
Secretary of the Navy, and the petty ofticer | chester, where they had to change. 

was rewarded with the berth of boatswain in| ‘The train on the branch line was not due 
the navy, a cash bonus, and the Medal of|for an hour; those slow-moving minutes of 
Honor ‘‘for unusual and uncalled-for bravery | waiting were hard to endure. When at last 
and devotion to duty.’’ the two travelers were on their way again, 


He requested that ‘‘this instance of indomitable 


of a special report to the War Department. | crew, he went to his bunk in the forecastle. | 


courage, skill and true heroism’’ be fitly recog- 
nized. Each of the survivors was awarded 
the Medal of Honor. 

The Indian wars, too, gave the present Maj. 
Gen. William H. Carter the Medal of Ilonor. In 
the action on Cibicu Creek, which he described 
in a recent article in The Companion, he won 
the star of honor for ‘‘rescuing, with the vol- 
untary assistance of two soldiers, the wounded 
from under a heavy fire of hostile Indians. ’’ 

The war with Spain was also filled with 
examples of heroisin that won Medals of Honor 
for scores of brave men. Prominent among 
those exploits was the cable-cutting expedition 
at Cienfuegos, which resulted in twenty-five 
Congressional Medals for the men of the 
Nashville and twenty-four for the party from 
the Marblehead. 

Then, too, there was the incident in the 
trenches before Santiago, when a soldier of 
the 9th Infantry was wounded in the chest. 
Made temporarily insane by the agony of his 
wound, he leaped out of the trenches and rolled 
down the side of the embankment that faced 
the enemy. The bullets were flying thick, 
yet Lieutenant Welborn sprang over the em- 
bankment, picked up the unconscious man and 
carried him back to the shelter of the field 
hospital. Congress later rewarded the officer 
with the coveted golden star. 

The story of the gun nicknamed ‘‘Old Inter- 
national’? and Gunner’s Mate Joseph Mitch- 
ell, who served it during the siege of Peking 
in 1900, reads more like fiction than fact. 

Mitchell captured an old Chinese cannon so 
ancient that no one dared 
fire it—except Mitchell him- 
self. He loaded it with Chi- 
nese and German powder 
and Russian shells and fired 
it with Japanese matches 
and fuses—hence the nick- 
name applied to the old gun. 
Everyone kept well away 
from the cannon when it 
was fired, but, according 
to the official report of 
the American commander, 
Mitchell and ‘‘Old Interna- 
tional’ did highly important 
service in saving the lega- 
tions. Mitchell also captur- 
ed a Chinese flag, worked an 
Italian six-pounder until it 
became jammed, and other- 
wise distinguished himself. 
Congress rewarded him, to- 
gether with fifty-seven other 
sailors and marines, with 
Medals of Honor for gal- 
lantry before Peking. 

One remarkable exploit to 
be rewarded with the Medal 
of Honor does not appear on 
the official list of the War 
Department. That was the 
courageous deed of Petty 
Officer Willis, of the gov- 
ernment sealer Tigress, off 
Baffin Land in 1873. 

During the early part of 
September the Tigress en- 
countered one of those sud- 
den and protracted storms 
for which Baffin Bay is 
famous. For two days and 
two nights the ship fought 
the gale, tugging at her 
anchor chain like a thing 
alive. Suddenly, on the 
morning of the third day, 
the chain parted and the 
ship was at the mercy of 
the wind. Even then all 
might have gone well if the 
fore-topgallant sail had not 
blown adrift. The huge 


canvas thrashed about in the driving snow | strained and tired expression was leaving her | anything,’? Theodora answered. 
and half-frozen spray, endangering the entire , 


mast and with it the ship. Every bound of 
the sail shook the mast like a whip. 

As the day went on, the storm increased in 
fury. Huge walls of water dashed against 
the sides of the ship, and sent her careening 
to angles from which it did not seem possible 
that she could right herself. But she did 
right herself, although each time a little more 
slowly ; the pressure of the wind on the open 
sail was a terrible menace to her. 

At last Petty Officer Willis, in defiance of 
orders, and calling back that it was his life or 
those of forty-four men, made his way to the 
weather shrouds and hauled himself upward. 
Slowly he mounted the topgallant mast and 
wormed his way along the spar until he could 
reach the dangerous sail. Even then it seemed 
impossible that he could keep his footing on 
the icy ropes or do anything with the canvas, 
which was frozen stiff. 

But inch by inch Willis furled the sail. 
He was aloft three hours before he finished 
one side of the canvas, and it was five hours 


before he finally lowered himself to the deck, ; her Mary Blair fashion to Theodora: 





Upon returning to port, Commander Greer 


Peace hath her medals as well as war. 


THE HANDICAP 


“Sy Mabel Nelson Thurstorn.ads 


In Eight Chapters 


HE news that Eliza 

Lee had dropped from 

the class and become a 
‘special’? was received with 
great rejoicings by the seniors ; and Martha 
Edgerton at once gave a ‘‘spread’’ in celebra- 
tion of the ‘‘conquering of our handicap.” 

“‘Only I don’t exactly see where we have had 
anything to do with it,’’ Charlotte protested. 

‘*Moral suasion, my dear,’’ Olive told her 
gayly; and Cynthia Page suggested that they 
present Eliza with a vote of thanks illuminated 
upon parchment. 

Mary Blair, with her chin propped on her 
hands and her pretty forehead wrinkled, stared | 
into the fire. 

“*] wonder,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘if she cares 
very much?’ 

A storm of protest was the response. Care? 
Of course she did not care. Had she ever | 
belonged, anyway? She just could not keep ‘ 
up, that was all; anyone could see how much | 
better she was looking already. 

And it was true. Eliza did look better; the 





DRAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 





“AM | TO UNDERSTAND THAT YOU'RE TRYING TO MAKE AN 


IMPRESSION ON ME, MARY BLAIR?" 


face. Theodora acknowledged it, although she 

was perplexed always by the feeling that there 

was something in the case that she did not | 
understand. When Eliza lingered after the 

physics class one afternoon she hoped that she 

was going to have a clue. 

‘“‘Miss Arnold,’’ the girl said slowly, ‘‘I 
reckon if you can’t have some things you can | 
always have others, don’t you think so? And 
no one can have everything.’’ 

‘“‘That’s a good philosophy to live by,” 
Theodora responded. ‘You have learned it 
early, Eliza.’” 

But if Theodora hoped for anything more, 
she was disappointed. When Eliza spoke again, 
it was of the redbird whistling in the cedar 
outside the window. 

And how the redbirds were singing those 
days! For it was spring, wonderful, wonderful | 
spring! 
responded to the season. 






-:» Chapter Six) 


isn’t fair, when everything is 
so lovely, to have that little 
sneaky ache creeping into 
your throat because school 
can’t go on so forever! I don’t see why 

you can’t keep everything and have new 
things, too.’” 

“‘It’s an old problem, but no one has solved 
it yet, Mary Blair,’’? Theodora answered. 

“When you think of the way they’ll all 
seatter!’’ Mary Blair cried. ‘‘Why, Gordon 
Beaumont will go clear to New Orleans! And 
Cynthia to some little buried-away-from-the- 
world corner of Florida! 
the world so big, Miss Arnold. You feel all 
torn in little pieces and scattered to the winds 
yourself! You can’t—what’s that nice tech- 
nical-sounding word I heard Professor Arm- 
strong use the other day? I tucked it away 
to make an impression with. Oh, yes, you 
can’t axxemble yourself 1’? 


‘‘Am I to understand that you’re trying to, 


make an impression on me, Mary Blair?’’ 

Mary Blair smiled. ‘‘I just wanted to 
see how it sounded,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘ Look, Miss 
Arnold, there comes Sam 
Tandy from down in the 
village. I reckon he’s got 
@ telegram or something. 
Whom do you suppose it’s 
for?”” 

‘“‘But you don’t know 
that he’s bringing a tele- 
gram.” 

“*I don’t know it, but I 
feel it,’’ Mary Blair replied. 
“I’m going to find out, Miss 
Arnold ; that’s the only way 
to settle it.” 

Ten minutes later she 
appeared again at Theo- 
dora’s door. She was white 
and shaken. 

“It was a telegram, Miss 
Amold, for Sue Merrill. 
Her father’s very ill, and 
they’ve sent for her to come 
home. And Miss Carroll 
says will you be kind enough 
to come to her room as soon 
as you can?”’ 

Theodora went at once. 
Miss Carroll, she found, was 
with Sue, but Miss Carter 
explained the message. Her 
kind eyes were dimmed with 
tears. 

**Poor little Sue,’’ she 
said; ‘‘she went to pieces 
for a moment, but she is 
being very brave now. We 
are going to send her home 
on the seven-ten, and Miss 
Carroll wants you to go 
with her. You should reach 
Winchester early to-morrow 
morning, and from there, I 
believe, it is only an hour’s 
ride. We have sent Sam 
Tandy to tell Mr. Arkwright 
totelegraph for reservations. 
I hope this won’t be too hard 
for you, Miss Arnold. Sue 
seemed to want you.’’ 

“T am glad if I can do 
“Tl be 
ready in half an hour.’’ 

She went to her room, packed her bag 
and changed her house gown for a traveling 
suit. Just as she finished dressing, a maid 
appeared at her door with a supper tray; but 
Theodora refused the food; she did not feel 
that she could eat anything. It was so dread- 
ful to think of sorrow’s having anything to do 
with lazy, saucy, lovable, mischief-making 
Sue! Theodora felt that she wanted to put 
her arms about her and snatch her from it. 

But when the carriage appeared and Sue 
came down, the girl’s odd, dark little face, 
although drawn and strained, was steady and 
self-controlled. Theodora would have no hys- 
terical child on her hands, but a girl who had 
suddenly found a woman’s strength of endur- 
ance. 

Mr. Arkwright, the station agent, had 


It’s awful to have. 


Sue sat utterly still, with her face pressed 
against the window. Finally she turned. 

“‘It’s the next station,’’ she said. 

As Theodora gathered up their belongings 
she felt her own heart beating heavily with 
fear of the tidings that might be awaiting 
them; but Sue, except for her tight-pressed 
lips, gave no sign. Only when they crossed 
the platform to where an old colored driver 
was waiting with a carriage, did the cry break 
out: 

*“O Uncle Adam—father?”’ 

The old negro’s face was wrinkled with 
| emotion. 
| ‘Dar now, Miss Sue, he’s better—he sutney 
jis better !’’ he cried. ‘‘De doctor say he tuk 
;a@ tuhn fo’ de good las’ night; he ’low it wah 
a plumb miracle. Mis’ Ma’y say fer me to 
tell you de berry fust minute.’’ 

For a moment Theodora thought the gir 
was going to faint; then she gathered herslf 
| together and smiled at the young teacher. 
But in the carriage Theodora drew her down 
in her arms. 

‘*Let go for a moment, child,’’ she said. 
“It will be better for you. You don’t want 
‘to break down when you see your mother. 
You will both need your strength to help him 
get well.’’ 

With a little sobbing breath Sue buried her 
,face on Theodora’s shoulder. ‘‘Oh,’’ she 
' gasped, ‘‘I didn’t know how hard it was—w 
grow up!’’ 

The next few hours were a blur to Theo- 
dora. There was the drive through the ex- 
quisite spring world to the big, hushed house: 
‘there was the meeting with Sue’s mother and 
| later the luncheon with the family. They all 
tried to make her stay at least overnight, but 

Theodora felt that she would only be in the 
way and insisted upon taking the first train 
| back to Winchester; from there she could take 
,@ sleeper again and reach Grosvenor Hall the 
next morning. 

‘All that hard trip and weariness for one 
useless girl!’’ Sue cried regretfully. 

When Theodora was back on the train again 
‘she leaned her head against the window as 
| Sue had done in the morning. She was tired, 
‘very tired, for she had had little sleep the 
‘night before; but it was a happy weariness 
|now. She watched the lovely springtime 
world with the afternoon shadows softening 
| the glory of it; they changed—melted int 
one another in confusing loveliness; then 
suddenly she started in bewilderment. The 
conductor was standing beside her asking for 
| her ticket. 

‘‘But you took it to Winchester !’’ Theodora 
exclaimed. 

‘*We passed Winchester an hour ago, 
madam, ’’ the conductor replied. 

Theodora stared at him in undisguised dis- 
may. 

‘*That certainly is right too bad,’’ the con- 
‘ductor said sympathetically, ‘tand we don’t 
stop again for nearly an hour. Were you going 
| on from Winchester??? 

‘‘In the northern sleeper,’’ she told him. 
“*I never did do such a stupid thing before. | 
| must have been more tired than I realized, to 
sleep like that. I suppose now there’s nothing 
to do except to get off at the first stop and go 
back to Winchester.’? 

‘*But there isn’t a train back till two in the 
morning.’? He dropped into the seat in front 
of her. ‘‘There now, don’t you worry. 1’ll 
think of a way in a minute.”’ 

Suddenly his face lighted with pleasure. 
‘*T surely was plumb stupid to have to think!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Why, Doctor Williams and 
jhis sister will take you in for the night of 
course, and be glad to. I’ll give you a note to 
the doctor. You get off at the second stop, 
and they’ll bring you down in time for the 
ten-o’clock to-morrow morning.’’ 

‘‘But,’”?, Theodora protested, ‘‘I couldn't 
impose that way upon utter strangers! Surely 
there is some hotel somewhere, where I can 
stay for the night?’’ 

In the course of five minutes Theodora r- 
ceived a vast deal of enlightenment. The con- 
ductor informed her that they were running 
‘‘upcountry’’ now, and that there was no town 
with a hotel within two hours’ ride; moreovel, 
he pointed out that it was a conductor’s duty 
to take care of his passengers, in which duty 
the whole countryside stood ready to help him 
He drew such a picture of the pleasure he 
would confer upon his friends by imposing 4” 
| utter stranger upon them for the night that 
| Theodora found herself almost wishing that 
' she could be her own guest! 

With meekness born of humiliation, she gave 
‘him the information necessary for his note of 
| introduction. 

When she had got down at the station ant 
the train had rolled away, Theodora looke! 











The girls, like youth everywhere, | their tickets and had obtained reservations. about her with the feeling that she had be 
Besides, as the weeks | It was easier for them both that the journey left upon the brink of nowhere. From the tin! 


flew swiftly by, they drew closer together with | was at night. Sue asked ‘to have her berth ‘little station the road dropped into a woods! 
the wistful thonghts of the parting that was made up early, and Theodora soon followed hollow, from which it emerged to climb anothe! 


soon to come. Mary Blair scolded over it in 


“It | 


her. 
The night slowly |wore;through-andia golden 


‘hill farther-on. From where she stood Thr- 
| odora_could not see a house or any sig? of 
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humanity except the station agent, a young 
man With a pleasant face and sandy hair. 
To him accordingly she applied: 

“Can you direct me to Doctor Williams’s? 
Is it very far?’? 

The station agent looked her over with 
frank interest. ‘‘It’s about five miles,’’ he 
drawled. 

“Oh!’? gasped Theodora. ‘‘He never told 
me that. However am I going to get there?’’ 

“Were you wanting to get there?’’ the 
young man inquired. 

To ordinary minds the question might have 
seemed superfluous, but he invested it with 
kindly interest. 

“T certainly am,’? Theodora answered 
crisply. 

“Well, if you-all don’t mind waiting a 
minute till I can close up, I’ll take you to 
Gilbert Stuart’s, and he’ll drive you over. 
It ain’t far to Gilbert’s—only a right smart 
little walk.’? 

‘*But—you can’t leave the station !’” Theo- 
dora protested. 

The young man laughed cheerfully. ‘‘We 
ain’t overrun with business—not on this 
branch.’’ 

Presently the young man returned, picked 
up her bag, and they started down the road. 

“Going to stay with the Williamses long?’’ 
he inquired. ‘‘It’s right queer they didn’t 
meet you.’” 

‘«They—they aren’t expecting me to-day.”’ 

“Well, Gilbert’ll get you over there as soon 
as anybody could. You’ll see his chimneys 
when we get to the top of the hill. It cer- 
tainly is too bad to make you walk.’’ 

“Oh, I’m used to walking. Are you sure 
it won’t trouble Mr. Stuart to take me 
over??? 

“Trouble Gilbert Stuart! Well, there, I 
reckon you can’t know Gilbert. You wait 
and see.’? 

Theodora waited—there was nothing else 
to do. Besides, every step made her feel 
more and more like a very foolish little girl 
paying the penalty of some childish careless- 
ness. 

The first glimpse of Mr. Stuart, however, 
banished her discomfort. He was a large, 
ruddy-faced man with white hair and keen 
blue eyes full of warm kindness. He welcomed 
her as if he had known her all his life, ex- 
pressed great regret that his wife was away, 
and insisted on establishing her in a big chair 

and ordering cake and raspberry shrub. 

‘*It’s a clear piece of good luck, ’’ he declared, 
“‘to get hold of one of Doctor Williams’s friends 
—or Miss Prissy’s—before they do. You look 
tired. Are you sure you hadn’t better stay 
and have supper first?’ 

“‘Oh—if you please—I’d rather go right on,’’ 


Theodora begged, feeling that she wanted to, 


laugh and to cry at the same time. 

‘Right on it is, then,’? Mr. Stuart declared 
instantly. ‘‘The horses will be round in ten 
minutes. ’” 

The horses were prompt and Theodora was 
once more upon the road. Mr. Stuart was so 
genial and kindly that the five-mile drive 
passed quickly, and before she knew it he was 
turning into a gateway guarded by large old 
box bushes. In another moment they had 
stopped before a pleasant, many-windowed 
brick house and a little old man was coming 
down the steps. Mr. Stuart waved a hand to 
him genially. 

“T’ve brought you and Miss Prissy your 
young lady, doctor!’’ he called. ‘‘Wasn’t 1 
in luck? She said you weren’t expecting her 
to-day.’” 

Behind Mr. Stuart’s big, friendly back 
Theodora threw the little rector a pleading 
glance. Perhaps he understood. Certainly 
there was no hesitation in his manner. 

‘*Indeed you were, Gilbert,’? he answered. 
‘t*Aren’t you going to come in and let Prissy 
give you some watiles?’” 

“I'd mighty well like to stay,’’ said Mr. 
Stuart, ‘‘but 1 promised that rascal, Harry 
Fairfield, that I’d be home to-night about 
that deal. Good-by, young lady, and thank 
you for the pleasure you’ve given an old 
man.’? 

When they were alone on the porch, Theo- 
dora looked at the rector. 

‘“‘l’m so ashamed,’’ she faltered. 
tell you how humiliated I am to be troubling 


everyone this way. This note will explain it, I | floor of his hut the night before, and that they | see no signs of an intruder. 
think. It—it is from the first of my rescuers.” | never molested the gardens. He told the cap- | between the sharp barkings of the hounds, he 
“* But won’t you come in?’’ the rector asked. | tain so, but the old man was obdurate. Then | heard a soft splash of water. 


“The note can wait.’ 

“‘Oh, please—I’d rather you’d read it first,’’ 
Theodora begged. 

With the simplest kindness the rector reached 
for the glasses swinging at the end of a black 
cord and began toread. Inamoment he threw 
open the door and called inside with boyish 
excitement: 


‘*Prissy? Where are you, Prissy? Come; 
Here is one of the but at last consented; however, he swore that 
Did you ever he would shoot the dogs to-morrow unless: 


out here this minute! 
teachers from Eliza’s school. 
hear such luck?’ 

He turned back to Theodora with his, 
shining and his hands outstretched. 

““There couldn’t be anybody more welcome 
here than one of Eliza’s teachers,’’ he said. 
“You know we couldn’t get along hereabouts 
without Eliza Lee.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


“TI can’t | 
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THE BOY SAW THE SLUGGISH LENGTH OF THE SNAKE GLIDE FROM SIGHT 
INTO THE DEEP SHADOW, 


XOCHIMILCOS STRANGE 


VISOR 
eee 


Gil Mateo looked round 
him indismay. ‘ Mira! 
Mira! Mi Capitdn!”’ he cried. 
‘* El demonio has visited the 
garden again! The oleanders 
are all flattened and broken!’’ 

He gesticulated frantically toward the succes- 
sion of little islands in the middle of the canal— 
the floating gardens of Xochimileo. The beds 
| of oleanders were indeed crushed; the purple 
| pansies were chaotic heaps of broken: stems 
|and muddy petals; and the roses and scarlet 
poppies in the sixth and seventh parterres 
were half buried in silt. 
@ marauder had visited the perfectly kept beds 
where flowers were grown for the market in 
Mexico City. 

Standing among the oleanders, the chief of 
the flower pickers, a bent, irascible, bronzed 
old man, who had been a captain in the wars, 
surveyed the damage with compressed lips. 

‘Mateo, it is your dogs that have done 
this !’’ he cried in sudden fury. 

‘“‘No, no, nol’? cried the Mexican boy. ‘‘I 
keep Maestro and Asateo locked up at night; 
they could not come to the gardens!’’ 

The dogs were across the canal on the main- 
land, lying in the doorway of Mateo’s thatched 
hut, which was shaded by a caucho tree. 
They were Aragon wolfhounds, with proud, 
imperious carriage and silky coats. 

The captain did not reply, but paddled across 
the canal to the mainland and, disembarking, 
| strode toward Mateo’s hut. The boy followed 
him. 

“*I must shoot them !’’ the captain said, seiz- 
| ing the dogs by their collars. 

A look of consternation overspread Mateo’s 
face. He knew that his dogs had slept on the 









a fierce resolution came over Mateo. 

“7 will find out what strange visitor comes 
) to the garden at night,’’ he cried, ‘‘and you 
shall see that it is not my dogs!’’ 
| The old man laughed, but Mateo was in 
earnest. 
| ‘*I will watch to-night,’’ he said. 
| Maestro and Asateo with me for to-night.’’ 
The chief of the flower pickers hesitated, 


'Mateo could prove that it was some other 
heast that was devastating the gardens. 


by 
They were not eee of T8 or of wolves, 
although those animals Were at times known 
to roam the woods bordering the Vin Canal. 
| Allday lone, #8 he cut the flowery and arranged 


Gy 


For the third night | 


Denison Clift 


them in baskets in his dugout, ! 
he puzzled over the mystery. { 
For half a mile under the burn- ; 
ing sun the chinampas glowed 

with gorgeous color and yielded | 
intoxicating perfumes. Masses 
of bloom bordered the canal— 
‘red, blue, gold, scarlet and vermilion. Mateo’s 
father had been killed in the rebel army, and | 
his mother had died when he wasa child. He 

lived alone in one of the huts on the mainland, 
with Maestro and Asateo for companions. All 
that day he kept the dogs near him, fondling 
| them and rubbing their beautiful noses. 

When night came he tied the wolfhounds to 
, & guava tree near the edge of the water. Then 
‘he got into his shallow dugout and lay flat on 
his stomach, so that he could peer over the | 
;gunwale and command a view of the canal 

and the floating gardens. 

Mateo was prepared for a fight. In his belt ; 
was a long knife; in the bottom of the dugout 
lay his shotgun. 

The only sounds that broke the stillness 
were the cry of a blue heron drifting overhead 
'and the grunts of peccaries in the distant | 
woods. Maestro and Asateo lay on the turf | 
; With watchful eyes, and, as the hours slipped 
‘by, Mateo called out to them at times, ‘‘Good 
| Maestro! Fine old Asateo!’? But his voice: 
|choked when he remembered the captain’s 
threat. 


v 





their leather leashes and barking furiously. 
Mateo peered across the water with every 
sense athrill. In the moonlight he could see 
; the masses of many-colored flowers and, stretch- 
ing away to right and left, the rows of thatched 
huts. Maestro and Asateo turned their long 
| noses toward the oleander beds, but Mateo could 
Then suddenly, 





The dogs heard. 
: it, too, and tugged viciously to get free. 

| “Mateo placed his shotgun where it would 
be in instant readiness, and then he began to 
| paddle gently away from the bank toward the 
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Suddenly both dogs sprang up, tugging at: 


Trembling violently, Mateo aimed the shot- 
gun and fired. ‘The thrashing cvased at once, 
and the boy saw the sluggish length of the 
snake glide from sight into the deep shadow 
of the flower bed. 

Chicken boas were rare in the woods that 
lined the Viga Canal, although they were 
oecasionally attracted from the denser coun- 
try by the chicken ranches in the valleys. 
As Mateo beheld the heavy, sinuous boa his 
senses reeled. From the opposite shore came 
the frenzied barkings of the dogs. He did 
not know whether he had hit the python; 
his one impulse now was to escape from the 
muddy beds and gain the mainland. 

Gripping his gun tight, Mateo ran along 
the bank until he was some distance from 
the spot where the boa had disappeared. 
Withvut hesitation, he sank into the canal to 
his waist. But befure he struck out he heard 
a rippling of the water close by, and saw the 
undulating body of the python rising toward 
him. Turning swiftly, he scrambled back 
on the bank. 

He realized now that he was at bay on the 
little island. We knew that if the python 
attacked hiin it could easily enfold him in its 
powerful coils and crush out his life. Only 
the second charge of the gun stood between 
Mateo and death, for the remaining cartridges 
had gone to the bottom of the canal when the 
dugout overturned. 

As Mateo ran back toward the dugout he 
saw that the bow of the boat had caught in a 
tangle of bushes that hung just above the 
edge of the plat. It flashed into his mind 
that if he could once get safely under the 
beat he might be safe from the boa. With 
trembling hands he dragged the dugout 
toward the centre of the garden. ‘Then with 
his gun he beat down the flowers until the 
ground was flat. Lying down, he pulled the 
heavy boat over his head—not a mument too 
soon, for the next instant he felt a scraping 
sound on the rough surface of the buat, as if 
a heavy, pudgy body were gliding across it. 

‘Then suddenly Mateo felt the boat lift! A 
sickening sensation came over him. It was 
inky dark and he could see nothing. Very 
slowly the boat continued to rise, while Mateo 
with both hands fought desperately to hold 

it down. But his most powerful efforts were 
futile. He knew that the boa was thrusting 
its body under the front of the boat, and he 
crawled as far back as he could get and held 
his gun ready. 

‘Then there was a sudden hiss close to his 
head. The python had exhaled its breath in 
a gust—its way of terrifying its victim. Mateo 
had not an instant to luse! Raising his gun, 
he fired straight ahead. ‘The convulsed thrash- 
ing of the boa answered the deafening volley ; 
the boat dropped back flat again, and the huge 
coils of the python whipped with crashing 
blows against the top of the craft. 

In a frenzy of horror the boy hugged the 
moist ground. If he could only call to his 
dogs! His voice might spur them on, and they 
might break or chew apart the leather thongs 
that held them, and come to his aid. 

With his mouth close to the ground under 
the gunwale, he cried: 

‘Maestro! <Asateo!’? Again and again he 
shouted at the top of his lungs, ‘‘O Maestro! 
Tio, Asateo!’? The minutes fled, and the 
snake continued to move about over his head. 
At any moment it might thrust itself under 
the gunwales. Then, with unexpected sud- 
denness, a commotion that rocked the boat 
began directly above him. 

The yelping of his two dogs mingled with 
the writhing of a heavy body. Mateo knew 
instantly that the hounds had severed their 
leashes and swum the canal, and that they 
were now locked in deadly combat with the 
boa. Evidently Mateo’s guntire had seriously 
wounded the python, for otherwise the crea- 
ture would have killed the dogs within the 
first minute. 

The love of his hounds was so strong upon 
him that Mateo forgot his own danger and, 
thrusting aside the dugout, rose suddenly. 
‘There, almost beside him, were his dogs with 
their fangs fastened in the snake’s body; but 
the huge coils of the boa were wound about 
them both. 

Swinging the butt of his gun through the air, 
| Mateo aimed at the boa’s head and, summoning 
| all his strength, brought his weapon down with 
‘a heavy blow. The python drew back its neck ; 
the sluggish length crumpled ; its hold upon the 
dogs weakened, and the two faithful animals 
' bounded free. Xochimilco’s gardens would no 
more be damaged by their strange visitor. 
| The reports of the shotgun had awakened 





| Oleander beds, fifty feet away. Hardly had 
the nose of the dugout rubbed against the edge 


land lifted, gently but powerfully, until it 
turned over so far to the right that he was 
thrown into the water. 

With a ery of fear the boy clutched the over- 
hanging bushes along the edge of the water 
land sprang up on the flower bed. In his 


| Not ten feet behind him a giant chicken 
‘boa, which seemed to him almost twenty feet 
, long, reared itself from the canal and, coiling 
, about the dugout, lashed the water to a foam. 


‘the Mexicans and the captain; from all direc- 
tions Mateo saw dugouts approaching the 


‘‘Leave of the bed before Mateo felt the craft bumped | island. The old soldier and half a dozen men 


| found Mateo sitting on the dugout patting the 
noses of his dogs. 

| “Here is your visitor!’ he cried. 
at him there on the ground !’’ 

' In the light of guava torches the men gazed 
with astonishment at the stricken boa.  Six- 


‘Look 


. ike the other Mexicans, Mateo was puzzled struggle in the stream his knife had slipped teen feet it measured from its head to the end 
e strange tracks of the midnight visitor. ' from his belt, but he still gripped his shotgun. of its black-and-orange-spotted tail. 


The captain was amazed. He promised 
Mateo’s wolfhounds a long life each and a 
dinner of meat” For had they nét ended the 
, depredations of cl dedi Oui Wythe gloat hour? 
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LEMBERG. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE strength that learning gives is useless 
until wisdom comes and says, ‘*Do!’’ 


Tis cheap to build a Castle in the Air, 
But costly keeping up a Dwelling there. 
F you wish to live up to the old motto 
‘*Know thyself !’? the best way is to make 
the acquaintance worth while. 


RE Chicago Department of Health has 


‘the Yankees did, they would have been turned 
back. So again we see Jephthah stationing his 
men at the Jordan to test the fleeing Ephraim- 
ites by their pronunciation of the word ‘*shib- 


, boleth.”” 
* ¢ 


RUSSIA REVIVES. 


| YEAR ago the Russian armies were 
| reeling back across Galicia, across 
Poland, across Courland and Lithuania, 

broken and beaten by the tremendous artillery 

assaults of Mackensen and Hindenburg. One 

by one the fortresses they held were captured— 

Prvemysl, Lemberg, Warsaw, Novogeorgievsk, 

Ivangorod, Grodno, Kovno, Brest - Litovsk, 


Vilna. Their retreat was skillful; the armies: 


of the Grand Duke were never crushed or 
| forced to surrender; but a good many persons 
believed their defeat to be so complete that 
they would not be able to undertake another 
formidable offensive. But within the year the 
armies have been rebuilt from the inexhaust- 
ible reserves of Russia, guns and ammuni 
have been found in sutticient quantity —and 
the Russians are again advancing. 








| the special and immediate questions that they | 

settle, as for the direction in which they point. ' 
Advertising is one of the biggest businesses 
| in the country. There is no reason why the , 
‘part of it that goes through the mails or is 
displayed on shelves should not be as honest. ; 
as the other part that appears in the pages of | 
reputable magazines. Our highest court is 
pointing the way. 


*¢ ¢ 


THE ART OF EATING. 


HE ordinary woman cares little about 
eating, and the ordinary man cares a 
great deal. ‘The man is not hungrier 
than the woman (hunger plays havoc with 
‘the principle of selection), but by nature or; 
by cultivation he has a keener relish for good 
cooking. Either his palate is more sensitive 
—an unlikely suggestion—or he has a finer 
intelligence in recognizing a species of enjoy- 
‘ ment that is as rational as the enjoyment that 
color and outline give to the eye and harmo- 
‘ nious sounds give to the attentive ear. 
Because there is a sin called gluttony, eating 7 


out of 4000 can possibly have faced such hard 
conditions in any normal year. But the depart- 
ment insists that other demonstrations go to 
contirm the accuracy of this one, and then 
proceeds to illustrate the methods of one man’s 
loss. He was not a bad farmer in all respects, 
for his crop yield an acre was as guod as the 
average, but his acreaze in crops was too small 
in proportion to his other equipment. His 
herd of cows was probably too large, and—most 
serious mistake of all—so many of the cows 


| were poor that they returned him in milk and 


butter only $30 a head as against $44 from a 
cow on the average farm, and $62 from a cow 
on the best farms. In making that poor 
return, moreover, his herd consumed virtually 


‘all the fodder crops that the farm produced ; 


so that at the end of the year, after making 
due allowance for 5 per cent interest on his 


; investment, the farmer found himself a loser 


by 845. In other words, he had paid $45 for 
the privilege of working his farm that twelve- 
month. 

What was the trouble? He seems to have 
been an industrious and a fairly skillful man, 


If we are to believe the reports that come | has always been a more or less discredited but he did not work his brains as he did his 


from Petrograd, the Russian drive in Volhynia 


pleasure. Because nature will permit no 


body. He failed to get the various activities 


and Bukowina took in a fortnight more pris-, ¢xcess, moderation has been robbed of its zest. | of his farm into right proportion. He needed 
oners than the Germans took in a correspond- 11 once famous little book called ‘+A Father’s to plant more land; to record carefully the 


prepared a diagram that might be called | much spoil. Lutsk, Dubno and Czernowitz fell. | Doctor Gregory in Edinburgh in 1774, the | 


the Star of Household Health. Its five points 
are a guod ice box, freedom from dust and dirt, 
prompt disposal of garbage, sanitary plumbing 
and adequate heating and ventilating. 


WELL-KNOWN physical trainer says 
that the best way for anyone to attain an 
ideal carriage is always to try to touch some 
imaginary object with the crown of his head. 
The effort keeps every part of the body in the 
position that nature intended it to have. 
T is an astonishing thing to be told that 
“the organized force of Kome consisted of 
a regular army that at no time seems to have 
exceeded two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand men.’’? That is less than the present 
army either of Greece or of Bulgaria, yet the 
Roman Empire of that time stretched from 
the Firth of Forth to the Persian Gulf. The 
statement is made by Mr. Sidney Low, and he 
is a man who does not say rash things. The 
provinces consented to Roman rule because it 
gave them good government, undisturbed order 
and an unequaled system of law and justice. 


i 
| The Austrian line, which had apparently been 
seriously weakened to carry on the offensive 
against Italy and to support the German cam- 
| paign at Verdun, was crumpled at several 
' points by General Brussiloff’s attacks. Ger- 


; many had once more to send help to its ally . 


, at a time when it needed all its strength els 

{where. The Austrian offense against Italy 
stopped. Again Russia had come to the relief 

| of its western Allies, as it came when the 
German armies were striking hard at Paris in 
August, two years ago. 

| By themselves the Russians are not likely to 
win back all that the Teutons took from them 
last year. They hope to drive the Austrians 
back into Galicia, to capture Lemberg and 
perhaps Przemysl, and thereby to compel the 
German armies in the north to give ground. 
But the Austrians and the Germans are prob- 
ably too well prepared with guns and ammuni- 
tion to permit Brussiloff to win a victory that 

| will equal that of Mackensen and Hindenburg. 

| On the other hand, if this advance is only 





writer plainly warns young women to conceal , 
their guod health and guod appetites as sedu- | 
‘lously as they conceal their good sense. ‘The 
luxury of eating,’? he tells them, ‘is a despi-| 
cable, selfish vice in men; but in women it is’ 
beyond expression indelicate and disgusting. 
,_ We so naturally associate the idea of female 
softness and delicacy with a corresponding 
delicacy of constitution that when a woman 
speaks of her strength, her appetite, her ability 
to bear excessive fatigue, we recoil at the de- 
scription ina of which she is little aware. ’’ 
With this background of refined starvation, 
! with a natural turn for self-denial, and with 
a lifelong training in practical economics, is it ; 
uny wonder that women regard with regret 
the enormous expenditure for food? They see | 
the money melting day by day, and they do! 
not properly estimate the value of the return. 
An unkind critic in an English review says} 
that a woman will wrap herself in fur and go’ 
hungry, but that the man does not live who 


| will buy an ornamental waistcoat and dine on 





HE French are certainly masters of mili- |. first step in a codrdinated offensive on all @ Penny bun. Men have a strong disrelish for 


tary psychology. It is characte’ ic of 
them that General d’ Urbal should have issued 
a recent general order to call the attention of 
his troops to the deed of an English second 
lieutenant who accidentally dropped a grenade 
that he was about to throw. When he saw 
that it was too late for.his comrades to escape, 
he threw himself upon it and was killed, and 
thereby saved them. ‘‘’The general command- 
ing thinks that this act of courage on the part 
of an officer of the brave Allies should be 
known to everyone.’’ There speaks a gener- 
ous spirit. 





T is strange how poor our wealthy govern- 
ment is in pictures that should belong to 
the whole people. ‘There are plenty of them 
in art galleries and museums, but the nation 
itself owns very few. The fact gives pvint 
to Senator Lodge’s effort to have the govern- 
ment buy Mr. William F. Halsall’s painting, 
“Our Glory,’? which depicts the chase of 
the Spanish cruiser Cristobal Colin by the 
Oregon. The government already owns Mr. 
Halsall’s ‘‘Battle of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac,”? and now has an opportunity to 
acquire not only his later work but Walker’s 
painting of the ‘‘Battle of Gettysburg.’’ It 
should take both of them. 
EW YORK is trying to make the police 
and the children better acquainted, so that 
the children will more generally understand 
that the ‘‘cops’’ are not their natural ene- 
mies but their helpers and protectors. Police 
captains and sergeants have addressed the 
pupils in all the public schools on ways to 
avoid street accidents,—a most important 
theme, since more than three hundred children 
were killed and more than seven thousand in- 
jured in street accidents in New York last year, 
—and have adopted a plan whereby they visit 
the homes of children who play in the street 
or steal rides. ‘The officers talk with the par- 
ents instead of taking the children to the police 
station. Le 
TIE reason that history repeats itself is 
that human nature remains unchanged 
throughout the ages. An old lady who has 
been relating in the Emporia Guzetle the 
experiences of sixty years in Kansas tells of 
coming to the river and waiting to be ferried 
across. It was a time when feeling about 
slavery ran high. Tied toa stake by the river 
bank was a forlorn-looking cow. ‘‘What is 
that?’’? asked the ferryman. 
swered the head of the family, and they were 
allowed to pass. If he had said ‘‘caow,’’ as 


the Allied fronts, no one can predict what 
may grow out of it. By the time our readers 
get this number of The Companion it will 
| probably be clear whether it is really the 
‘opening gun of a great Allied campaign or 
merely a diversion to relieve the hostile pres- 
sure at Verdun and in the Trentino—and to 
‘show that the Central Powers have not yet 
fought their way to such a peace as they 
desire. In any event it gives impressive 
evidence of the recuperative power and tre- 
mendous resources of the Russian Empire. 


2 © 


HONEST ADVERTISING. 


ITHIN a short time the Supreme 
| V \ Court of the United States has ren- 
dered two decisiuns of great public 
interest, although neither of them has attracted 
| the attention that it deserves. 
The first case had to do with the fraudulent 
| advertising of drugs and other medicines. 
the food and drugs act, Congress decreed that, 
if a package or a label contains a false and 
| fraudulent statement, the goods shall be re- 
garded as misbranded, and therefore be ex- 
, cluded from interstate commerce. In the case 
jin point, lawyers for the defense took the 
‘ground that the manufacturer could not be 
| supposed to know that what the label said was 
!untrue. To that bit of sophistry Mr. Justice 
IJughes, who announced the decision, remarked. 
that the intent to deceive could be derived from 
the facts; that ‘‘a state of mind is itself a fact,’” 
‘and that ‘‘fraudulent representations can be 
made about it.’’? In the future, therefore, we 
may not be so frequently confronted with the 
‘*sure preventive of pneumonia’’ and the ‘‘pos- 
| itive cure for tuberculosis. ’” 
The other case, in which Mr. Justice Mc- 





In) 


all substitutes for dinner. That meal, so 
blankly uninteresting to many women, has 
for them the dignity of a household rite. It 
| crowns their day and makes a well-adjusted 
harmony of life. Consciously or unconsciously, | 
; they resent any infringement upon its allotted | 
| time and space, any diminution of its conse- 
quence. 

On the other hand, women do the cooking 
of the world —a fact that must be steadily , 
‘borne in mind. They cook well or ill, as the | 
case may be, but seldom con amore, and never 
with the enthusiasm that animates the great: 
man cook. What is, at best, a profession to 
{the woman is an art to the man. ‘Taste, | 
choice and pleasure enter into his conception 
of eating. He does not aim to satisfy, but to 
delight. No woman could snatch the supreme 
joy of achievement as did La Coste when— 
suffused with pride—he said of his famous 
green sauce, ‘Aree cette sauce la, on pour- 

rait manger son grand-pere.’” 
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THE FARM THAT DOES NOT PAY. 


OES this farm pay? If it does, how 
much? If it does not, why not? Here 
' are three questions that every farmer 
_ ought to ask himself. The careful merchant 
‘puts similar questions to his business every 
, time he takes an inventory or makes out a 
balance sheet; and upon his ability to gain a 
satisfactory answer depends his solvency. The 
, farmer asks them less frequently, and with 
this excuse: that in his case they are somewhat 
‘More difficult to answer with exactness. Yet 
, the hope of successful farming depends upon 
‘the inquiry that they represent. 

The Department of Agriculture has recently 
“put the questions to something over 4000 





“SA cow,’ ane} 


Kenna announced the decision, was that of a farms in 19 states. The answers have been 
real-estate company that has been selling ten- | tabulated with a view to finding out how much 
acre farms in Florida by mail and otherwise. | return farmers were receiving for their super- ° 
The District Court of southern Florida had intendence and physical labor above the inter- , 
previously held that, if a purchaser received est on their investment. Five numerically 
his money’s worth, exaggerated description | equal groups resulted. Those in the first group | 
was not fraud. Not so the Supreme Court. | made an average profit of $1421 a year; those 
Justice McKenna takes the position that it is, in the second group a profit of $642; and th« 
an offense if the article sold does not serve the i in the fifth met an average loss of $517., 
purpose represented, no matter what its value! a deficit is so certain to become disas' -us if 
may be. long continued that the reader of the report 
‘The decisions are important, not so much for | finds himself wondering/ whether-s0v.farmers-; 


vuch | 


ing period of their drive last summer and as !«sacy to his Daughters,’’ published by | produet of each cow in his herd; to dispose of 


the poorer ones; very likely to revise his feed 
schedules, and quite possibly to keep a smaller 
herd. Who shall helphim? The Department 
of Agriculture and his state agricultural college 
have published volumes of information; but 
he probably has little time and less inclination 
to read them. ‘The county agent is the link 
between this knowledge and the farmer’s 
need; he is the interpreter of the successes of 
our first group to the failures of our fifth ; and 
it is a good sign for American agriculture that 
his numbers are increasing and his methods 
improving. He is to-day one of the best tonics 
for the discouraged farmer and the farm that 
does not pay. 


® 
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THE ISSUES OF THE ELECTION. 


NDER that title The Companion pre- 

dicted in April last that the candidates 

of the two great parties would be chosen 
and the platforms framed, not with reference 
to any of the ‘paramount’? issues of the past, 
but rather with reference to the vital interna- 
tional questions raised by the war. The two 
conventions abundantly verified that predic- 
tion. But we were mistaken when in that 
article we hazarded the further prophecy that 
‘one of the platforms will be more decidedly 
in favor of upholding American rights at all 
hazards than the other; and one candidate for 
President will be more stiffly insistent upon 
those rights than the other.’”? As far as words 
vo, there is, us a matter of fact, little to choose 
between them. 

Both parties are for ‘‘preparedness’’; the 
Democrats boast of what they have already 
done; the Republicans criticize it as too little. 
‘They are both for Americanism, first, last and 
always, and either directly or by implication 
are opposed to the semi- Americanism that 
divides a man’s loyalty between the land of 
his birth and the land of his adoption. 

Is there, then, no choice between the two 
parties? Oh, yes! Both Republicans and 
Democrats agree that there is. For notwith- 
standing their similar declarations on the real 
questions of the hour, everyone knows that 
the purposes and tendencies of the two, how- 
ever alike in statement, are essentially unlike 
in concrete performance. All of us recognize 
the difference almost instinctively, and range 
ourselves with one of the two parties in accord- 
ance with our approval of one method or 
another of accomplishing the objects that we 
all have at heart—the good government and 
the national self-respect that will bring to the 
country prosperity and peace. 

In the coming election there is abundant 
reason for independent voting. The war and 
the Mexican situation have brought fresh 
problems to the administration. Has it met 
them wisely? You will find Republicans who 
think that President Wilson deserves to be 
reélected for his conduct of the difficult nego- 
tiations with the belligerents and for keeping 
the country so long out of war with Mexico. 
On the other hand, there are Democrats who 
have dissented from some of the President’s 
important policies, and who would have 
approved a stronger stand in our foreign 
rations than the one that he has taken. Will 


~*"luer of those classes of men have the courage 


to express their sentiments by their votes? 
Then, there are the Progressives. Having 

no_candidate of their own, they can make a 

free choive., It is certain that when November 
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comes they will not all assemble in one camp. | with six Ulster counties excluded. That binds 4 2 = # tN Fe EES SEN Rae ee 


The 


Moreover, there are ‘*pacitists’’ and the hand- 
ful of semi-Americans. No one can tell how 
they will vote, for neither party has so drawn 
its platform as to win their support. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The House passed an emer- 

gency resolution authorizing the President 
to draft into the Federal service all National 
Guardsmen who were willing to take the pre- 
scribed oath, and appropriating one million 
dollars to support dependent families of men 
so drafted. The Senate passed the resolution, 
but struck out the appropriating clause and 
substituted a provision that permitted the 
honorable discharge of men with families de- 
pendent on them. On June 26th, the House 
passed the army bill that appropriated one 
hundred and eighty-two million dollars. 
Twenty-five millions was for emergency ex- 
penses arising from the trouble with Mexico. 
——The naval committee of the Senate voted 
to amend the naval bill by providing for a 
three-year building programme to consist of 
one hundred and fifty-three ships, of which ten 
should be battleships and six battle cruisers. 

* 


RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—On June 
sth, Colonel Roosevelt sent a letter to the 
national committee of the Progressive party, 
in which he declined the nomination of that 
party, and urged its members to give their 
support to the Republican candidate, Mr. 
Hughes. By a vote of thirty-two tc six the 
committee voted not to make any other nomi- 
nation. —Mr. William R. Willcox, former 
chairman of the New York Public Service 
Commission, was chosen chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 
* 
EXICO.—On June 22d, the country 
learned that two troops of the 10th 
United States Cavalry under Captains Boyd 
and Morey had been surrounded at Carrizal 
by superior forces of Mexicans and cut to 
pieces. Later reports gave the American loss 
as twenty-three killed, including Captain 
Boyd, and twenty-four taken prisoners. About 
forty survivors returned to the American lines. 
General Gomez, the Mexican commander, was 


killed during the fighting. According to the: 


report made to General Pershing, the party 
was scouting eastward from Casas Grandes. 
When it came in contact with General Gomez’ 
force, there was a parley between the Mexican 
and American commanders. Gomez refused 
to let the cavalry pass without instructions 
from his superior, General Trevino, and on 
returning to his lines, ordered fire to be opened 


on them. The Mexicans were four or five | 


times as numerous as the Americans and well 
supplied with machine guns. 

General Trevino, the Mexican commander 
in Chihuahua, said that Gomez had acted in 
obedience to orders, and that no American 
forces would be permitted to move forward 
anywhere in Mexico unresisted. Ile declared 
that the Mexicans did not fire until Captain 
Boyd had ordered his men to advance. 

The news of the battle at Carrizal aroused 
great excitement in both countries. The mo- 
bilization of the militia was hastened in all 
the states, and the National Guard of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New York, who 
were the first to be ready, were dispatched to 
Texas at once. The Mexican forces along the 
border were increased, and irregular troops 
and former Villista soldiers hurried to enroll 
under the banners of Carranza. 

The ministers from Chile, Ecuador and 
Bolivia, both at Mexico City and Washington, 
were active in attempting to bring about some 
form of arbitration and to induce the govern- 
ments of the two countries to make concessions 
that would prevent or postpone war. But 
Secretary Lansing informed the diplomats 
who called upon him that the United States 
could not arbitrate the matter unless General 
Carranza expressly disavowed the openly hos- 


tile conduct of his officers. On June 25th, he, 
dispatched a note to Mexico that demanded | 


such a disavowal and the immediate release 
of the prisoners who had 
been taken to Chihuahua. 
Three days later word 
came that Carranza had 
released the prisoners. 
* 

REECE. — Greece 

yielded complete as- 
sent to the demands of 
the Entente powers, and 





the entire 
| Ulster counci 


jonalist party to the plan. 
has also voted in favor of it, 





would resist it to the last. Lord Selborne, 
president of the board of agriculture, 
resigned from the coalition cabinet rather than 
consent to the plan, and others may follow 


high treason began in London on June 2tth. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


(From June 22d to June 28th.) 


fronts at once as it was during this week ; the 
| activity was so widespread that many observ- 
ers believed that the great Allied offensive, 
for which preparations have long been making, 
was ut last under way. 

The most tremendous fighting occurred on 
the Russian front. There the Russian left 
wing, under General Letchitzky, continued to 
sweep the Austrians back across the Bukowina 
into the Carpathian Mountains. The retreat. 
was so rapid that within ten days of the 
fall of Czernowitz the Russians had occupied 
almost the entire province, and were standing 
at the foot of the Kirlibaba and Borgo passes 
into Hungary. The Russian centre and right 
were less successful. The centre indeed did 
not attack strongly, for General Brussiloff’s 
plan was to turn both flanks of the Teutonic 
line south of the Pinsk Marshes and thereby 
| force the centre to fall back. The Russian 
right, which threatened Kovel and Vladimir- 
Volynski after taking Lutsk and Dubno, was 
held up by strong German reinforcements, and 
| when this record closed stiff fighting was going 
on along that front. Berlin declared that the 
| Russians were giving ground. 

At Verdun the Germans, by determined 
attacks south of Douaumont, pushed forward 
nearly a mile to the village of Fleury. The 
capture of Dead Man’s Hill relieves the ad- 
, vancing Germans of the flank fire that formerly 
, Played on them, and although their guins are 
made at great cost, they are made. Fleury is 
‘only three miles from Verdun itself, and 
‘almost at the line of the inner fortifications. 
} On June 26th, Paris reported that the French 
had won back part of this ground. 

The necessity for stiffening the eastern front 
against the Russians put an end to the Austrian 
offense in the Trentino. Fighting was con- 
stant there, but it was the Italians who at- 
tacked. Rome declared that the Austrians 
had fallen back on the Asiago plateau along a 
front of nearly twenty miles, and that many 
of the positions that the Austrians had won at 
great cost had been abandoned. 

From the front in Flanders came reports of 
a very heavy British cannonade, followed by 
occasional attacks at different points on the 
line. There were many indications that a 
strong and sustained attack was at hand. 

Constantinople reported that the Turks had 
dislodged the Russians from some strong posi- 
tions between Trebizond and Baiburt, and 
that they had driven the enemy back both 
here and in southern Persia. Petrograd had 
little to say about movements in these regions 
but implied that the actions referred to were 
merely skirmishes. The Russian forces in 











to break a determined Turkish defense. 

From London came the report that the Grand 
Shereef of Mecca, in Arabia, had proclaimed 
his independence of Turkey, organized a con- 
federacy of the Arab tribes along the Red Sea, 
driven all the Turks out of Mecca and Jeddah 
and taken Medina. That must prove a serious 
blow at the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
and at the Sultan’s influence over the Moham- 
medan world. 

The British and Belgian expeditions made 
further progress in German East A frica. 

Submarines destroyed several ships, French, 
Italian and British, as well as the auxiliary 
cruiser Citta di Mexsina and the French 
torpedo boat Fourche. A German destroyer 
seized the British steamship Brussels, with 
passenzers and mails from Rotterdam, and took 
her into Zeebrugge. 

The United States government has demanded 
of Austria apology and indemnity for the sub- 


5th last. 

Immelmann, the famous German airman, 
has been killed, after destroying fifteen enemy 
airplanes. Victor Chapman, an American 
flying for France, was killed on June 23d. A 
French air squadron bombarded Treves and 
Karlsruhe on June 2zd, ‘tin reprisal for raids 
on Bar-le-Due and Lunéville.’? 

Hferr von Batocki, president of the German 


but it was feared that some ultra-Unionists 


has 


him. ——The trial of Sir Roger Casement for 


Never since the war began has the fighting . 
been so continuous and severe on so many | |) 


Persia are clearly not strong enough at present | 


marine attack on the Petrolite,“on December ! 
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F.O.B. Racine 
26 Extra Features 


$132 





John W. Bate’s 


| In this Mid-Year Mitchell Mr. Bate 
has embodied some hundreds of trouble- 
savers. 

, You will find here, for instance, a 
unique and easy control. You will find 
a power tire pump—an engine primer 

pat the driver’s hand. 

There is an oversize steering gear, 
made of Chrome-Vanadium steel. That 
is for safety. For ease of driving, it is 
fitted with ball bearings. 


_ Trouble-Savers 


There are reversible 


headlights. 
There’s a tool box under hood. 
There is an extra-cost carburetor to 


save gasoline. There’s a light in the 
tonneau, a locked compartment for 
valuables. There are Bate cantilever 
springs in the rear, not one of which 
has ever broken. 

There are 26 such features which are 
not found in other cars. And most of 
them are put there to save trouble. 


Extra-Strong . Parts 


| Mr. Bate’s idea of efficiency is to 
| make every part extra-strong. His mar- 
gins of safety are at least 50 per cent. 
, But he combines all this strength with 
light weight. 

| He uses much Chrome-Vanadium 
steel. He gets rid of brittle castings. 
| He uses drop forgings and tough steel 
stampings in 440 parts of the Mitchell. 





Mr. Bate saves in a thousand ways. 
| Then spends those savings in extra 
| quality, in extra features, in luxuries, 
beauties and comforts. 
| With this model plant and its perfect 
| equipment he has cut our factory costs 
| in two. Nowhere else could such a car 
| be built at the Mitchell price. 

With these savings he pays for 26 
extra features. He gives you a big car, 
roomy and powerful. He gives you a 
|22-coat body finish, French-finished 
leather, 10-inch springs. 

In this Mid-Year model—our second 
‘for this year—he adds 73 new concep- 
|tions. He combines all the best new 
features in a single car. He gives you the 





| Many Costly 


There’s a Mitchell Dea 





They are three times as strong as castings. 

He has worked out in the Mitchell 
700 improvements, and most of them 
aim at endurance. His object is a life- 
time car. 

Six cars of his building have averaged 
164,372 miles each, or more than 30 
years of ordinary service. One has run 
218,000 miles, and is running still. 


Attractions 


most complete car in existence. He gives 
you the handsomest touring car built. 


All of these things are results of effi- 
ciency. We ask you to see them. See 
for yourself how much it means to get 
a Bate-built car. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


F. ob. 
Racine 


$1325 


For Five-Passenger Touring Car 


or Three-Passenger Roadster 
Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower— 
12 h wheelbase. Complete equipment, 
including 26 extra features. 


Town 
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The Wonderful Story of Camp Fire Girls 


is written ina freshness of style that brings the spirit of 
the pines. the woods and the 
It gives you the exhilaration of da 


ght to our hearts. 
pent out of doors 


Here is a group of joyous. enthusiastic girls, having 
the time of their lives amidst the naturalness and the 
ruggedness of nature. i 

mnt buoy 


id play in 
adventures of 
ing their own 


live 
it spirits. They make 
do tind fun ins im: 
ing and modeling. ‘3 
giving their bodies and minds ff 
They canoe, swim. dive. and do many 
able feats. Through all their activities 


hey work. 


a spirit of helpfulness and service. 


ork together for a purpose. Thus they learn 
iveness of co-operation. Behind all is the 





on June 23d the Skoulou- 





dis ministry gave place to f00d regulation board, declared that there was 
. one headed by Alexander , Plenty of grain and flour, but that the stock 
Zaimis. The army has been demobilized and ; Of potatoes was low and that meats and animal 
the Chamber of Deputies dissolved. The new | fats were scarce. He is considering the plan of 
chamber will be elected on August 7th. On prohibiting the eating of meat by civilians 
the news that the Zaimis cabinet had taken |during the summer. Germany has served 
office, the Entente powers raised the embargo on | Notice on Switzerland that unless it permits 
Greek commerce. the exportation of cotton and foodstuffs to 
+ Germany, that country will put an embargo 

RELAND.—The convention of Ulster Na-j on coal and iron intended for Switzerland. 
tionalists at Belfast voted in favor of| On June 28th, Doctor Liebknecht was con- 
accepting the Lloyd -George plan by which | victed of ‘‘attempted treason’’ and sentenced 

home rule is to be put into immediate effect, to thirty months’ penal servitude. 


ALEXANDER ZAIMIS. 


spirit of mother love, upon which the whole 
Samp Fire idea is founded 

he Book is printed on India tinted paper in sepia. 
Fifty beautiful iustrations. In colors and design, the 


binding embodies the Camp Fire ideas. 
Sebago-Wohelo Camp Fire 
The Offer. @2i"ties to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companio r sol 
1.25, either case we will deliver the 
Book free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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THE LITTLE OLD 


MELODEON 
@y Minnie Leona Uptor. 


aS 


UMB in the dim old attic, mid the drift of 
days of yore, 
The little old 1 
patience long, 
A light step on the narrow stair, a bright face 
at the door, 
And touch of eager finger tips to wake its 
heart to song; 





elodeon waits, waits, with 


Waits through the silent summers, with their 
stifling, pulsing heat— 
Ah, different, so different, the days of long 


ago, 
When in the fragrant old “front room,” with 
thyme and roses sweet, 
It stvod in shining splendor, with its hymn 
books all arow! 


Oh, fair the peaceful summer eves, when, labor 
past and done, 
The cool, soft breezes singing low among the 
Sheltering trees, 
The family all gathered round “our new melo- 
deon,” 
And daughter pressed with awe-struck touch 
the wondrous shining keys, 
And rajsed a sweet soprano in a song of grati- 
tude, 
While mother’s alto softly chimed, and fath- 
er’s bass boomed out, 
And then—half bold, half shy—the boys chimed 
in, as best they could, 
And heaven leaned and listened to the voice 
of praise devout! 


Waits through the winters’ dreary cold. Once, 
in the evenings long, 
Came laughing neighbor boys and girls, on 
breath of blustering blast, 
And gathered in the old frout room, all bub- 
bling o’er with song, 
While daughter, blushing, took her place— 
ah, that such hours could last! 





And oh, the blessed Christmas time, the crystal 
air athrill 
With “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing!” so 
jubilant and grand; 
“Brightest and Best,” with rhythmic swing— 
the heart can hear it still; 
“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear’—while 
all the household band 
Gathered within the old front room, ‘where 
leaped the blithe wood fire, 
Daughter at the melodeon, so eager to begin; 
Then ready keys made answer, leading on the 
happy choir 
To heights of exaltation that the pure in 
heart can win! 


Then ah, the evenings when One came, and in 
the old front room 
Flickered the fire, all forgot, and sank to 
embers low, 
And softly the meiodeon thrilled through the 
magic gloom, 
The while ¢wo vuices sang the tender songs 
of long ago; 
Till once from the ecstatic keys the fingers 
soft were drawn, 
And stilled were both the voices then, and 
stilled the waiting keys— 
“Waiting?” Still waiting! Far away went 
daughter, bright as dawn, 
To wake in many a weary heart responsive 
melodies. 


Mid boughs that guard the anclent roof the 
winds, remembering, sigh; 
Swaying upon their sunkissed tips, the birds 
sing late and long; 
And the little old melodeon dreams, as the 
years drift by, 
Waiting the gentle finger tips that touched 
its heart to song! 


* * : 

“TRAILING THE BEATITUDES.” 

Uy HERE comes Mrs. MacGregor—‘trailing | 
the Beatitudes,’ ” said a young man ad- | 
miringly as a beautiful elderly woman 
caine out of the hotel door and stopped 
to speak to a group on the steps. 

The girl beside him turned in surprise. | 
“What a funny thing to say!’ she eried with a} 
laugh. “What do you mean by such a speech as , 
that?” 

“Just look, and I’m sure you'll see,” he answered 
softly. “Watch her face as she talks te those 
people.” 

For a moment the girl was silent, studying the 
face that was turned toward her as Mrs, Mac- 
Gregor sank into a proffered chair, 

*I do understand,” she whispered at length, 
turning back to her companion. ‘“ ‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart.’ That’s there, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” answered the man quietly, “‘and all the 
rest of them, too. I looked them up at once when 
I heard some one say that about her, and they’re 
all there, and in her life, too—the mercy and the 
peacemaking; and the hunger and thirst after 
righteousness most of all. She’s the mother of a 
friend of mine, so I know her right well.” 

“What a lovely thing to say about a woman!’ 
mused the girl thoughtfully. ‘I thought it was 
funny at first, ‘trailing the Beatitudes,’ but now f 
appreciate it. It is as if she were clothed in them, 
isn’t it? Beautiful and blessed! Why, it’s the 
most wonderful compliment you could pay!” 


> + 
REMEMBERING BACK. 


P in her room, Cousin Margaret smiled 

as she heard the young voices singing 

“Good night, ladies.” She had sung it 

so twenty-five years ago. How many 

way young voices had chanted It since! 

Little foolish thing that it was, how it 

seemed, dying away on the soft night air, the 
symbol of the very heart of youth! 

There were light steps outside her door and 
then a Knock. Dorothy slipped in and dropped 
down before the fire. Dorothy often did that. 
sin Margaret caught her breath sometimes 
he fear that Dorothy would stop doing it. 
“Cousin Margaret?” said Dorothy with an odd 








little air of diMdence In her tone and in her glance. 


“Yes. What is it, Dorothy?” 
smiled encouragement. 

“Tm going to say something awful, | warn you!” 

“I'll try to stand the shock.’ 

“Cousin Margaret, why can’t people remember 
back? Mother and father are dear as they can be, 
only — You see, Jack Larner brought over his 
chum to-night, and—and it was an honor, because 
he was to be here only three days, and he couldn’t 
take him to many places. And first, mother stayed 
and stayed, asking all sorts of polite questions; 
and then we went out on the piazza, and father 
came out, and he talked—old college days, you 
know, So then I took them back into the parlor, 
and Nita hung round till I had to ask mother to 
call her away. No one wants a little girl of thir- 
teen round when he’s calling. There was only 
half an hour that I could really make them have a 
yood time. I don’t see why people don’t remem- 
ber—when they grow up.” 

“It's odd, but It is hard to remember. The only 
way is to begin to train yourself from the very first.” 

“But there {isn’t any ‘first’ when you’re a girl,” 
Dorothy protested. 

“I wonder? Do you remember when you were 
Vnirteen and Edna was having callers? Did you 
ever feel left out—as if she was treating you like a 
child when you were sure you were not a child?” 

The pink in Dorothy’s cheeks deepened sud- 
denly. How well she remembered one such time! 
And was Nita really feeling like that? Why, Nita 
was only a child! 

“And yet she Is thirteen,” Cousin Margaret said, 
as if Dorothy had spoken, 

Dorothy sprang up. 

“Cousin Margaret, you’re uncanny! 
Stay here any longer!” she declared. 
went out smiling. 


Cousin Margaret 





T refuse to 
But she 
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CAUGHT IN THE CANAL. 


HE great Gunnison Canal brings the water 

| from the Gunnison River through a tunnel 

six miles long. Beyond the tunnel on the 

other side of the range the stream fertilizes a wide 

valley, long barren and desolate for want of water, 

now fertile and prosperous, the home of thousands 
of people. 

“Ditch riders” care for the great canal and watch 
for any signs of danger. A superintendent lives 
at each of the different camps, and the riders and 
workmen report to him. Near Camp 3 are two 
tunnels, short in comparison with the maln tunnel. 
Near these tunnels is a mile or more of conerete- 
lined ditch, where the water rushes with great 
velocity through the adobe soi) that is as treach- 
erous and unstable as sugar. Here the diteh is| 
narrow and deep; its sides rise smooth and almost | 
perpendicular for twelve feet. 

One hot July day two young men, Frank Hatch 
and Victor Stone, were detailed to make some | 
repairs in those two tunnels. The water was | 
turned out of the whole system; but they were | 
told that it would be turned back into the canal at 
Black Cafion at twelve o’clock, 

‘The boys inspected both ditch and tunnels, and 
found a number of small cracks in the cement of , 
the tunnel wall. These they filled with the coal- 
tar mixture that is used for that purpose. | 

They worked on unconscious of the passing of 
time until they were startled by the sound of water, 
and looked up to see the mouth of the tunnel, 
where they had entered, filling with water. Hastily | 
dropping their brushes, they started for the lower 
end of the tunnel. But there was little prospect 
for escape there. They could not climb the smooth 
cement-lined walls. 

‘They ran on, hoping to reach the earth-lined 
part of the ditch before the water could overtake | 
them, although it poured after them so threaten- 
ingly that that hope began to seem vain. 

All at once they saw a timber, six by six, fitted 
across the canal near the top as a kind of brace to 
keep the clay from pressing in and cracking the 
concrete, The timber was far out of reach, but 
it suggested a way of escape. Frank, the heavier 
of the lads, said that he would lift Victor up so 
that he could grasp the timber and draw himself 
up out of danger; but Victor said that the hardest 
task would be in getting the second man up on the 
beam, and that the chance of success would be 
greater if the heavier man were on the timber 
lifting the lighter one. There was no time for 
argument, so Frank climbed upon Victor's shoul- 
ders, jumped into the air, selzed the timber, and 
swung himself on it, saved. 

But how was his companion to get out? Reach- 
ing down as far as he could, Frank could not grasp 
Victor’s outstretched hands. The water was 
only a few rods away and roaring toward them. 
Quicker than thought Frank stripped off his strong 
new overalls and, clinging to one trouser leg, 
lowered the other to his companion. Victor 
clutehed the blue overall leg and began to elimb 
up, hand over hand. Just as he had got high 
enough for Frank to grasp his wrists the water 
rushed by and submerged him to the waist. Both 
boys were nearly drawn into the torrent, but 
Frank clung to the narrow timber as if he were 
nailed to it. When he got his breath and the first 
sweep of the current was past, he drew Victor 
slowly up until he could swing a leg over the timber. 


* ¢ 


THE GROWING EMPIRE OF 
BASEBALL. 


1KE the Filipinos, the Nicaraguans have adopted 
baseball with enthusiasm, says Mr. Clifford 
D. Ham in the American Review of Reviews. 

At the beginning of the American occupation 
the middle-class people were sullen and resented 
very much the presence of American soldiers. 
Then they got interested in watching the marines 
play baseball. A few got bats and others joined 
them. The American soldiers coached and in- 
structed them. The people found the soldiers were 
good fellows, and mutual acquaintance began. 

Under the guidance of the officers and soldiers 
of the marine corps local “nines” were formed to 
play among themselves. Afterwards, they and 
the marines began to play. At first the Nicara- 
guans were woefully beaten. Now they occasion- 
ally beat the marines. The result is a league of 
Nicaraguan clubs, and the marine club visits and 
plays with them all. 

The Nicaraguan children play baseball in every 
vacant lot. American baseball terms only are 
used,—“‘strike,” “foul,” “batter up,’’ “you're out,” 
—for the Spanish language does not provide them. 

Big crowds attend the Nicaraguan baseball 
games, They are under the patronage of the 
president and the archbishop, who frequently at- 
tend. Two marines are alw: asked to act as 
umpires. The result is that marines are now very 
popular with the people, who used to look askance 
at them, 

Baseball is the best of agents for order, peace 

















and stability. People who will play baseball, and 
turn out by the thousands every week to see the 
match games, are too busy to participate in rev- 
olutions. The Yankee marine who is teaching 
baseball and sportsmanship in the tropics is doing 
a useful work that the politician and statesman 
could never do. 
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TREBIZOND. 


REBIZOND, the important city on the Black 

| Sea that the Russians have taken, has a 

very checkered and very interesting past. 
Originally a Greek colony from Sinope, the elty 
has been besieged and occupied by the Goths, the 
Georgians, the Seljuks, the Turkomans and the | 
present Ottoman Turks in turn. It was at Trebi- | 
zond that Xenophon rested his army after his 
retreat from Persia, and a hill some few hours’ | 
journey inland is still pointed out ag the place | 
where his tir hosts first greeted the sea with the 
famous cry, halassa! Thalassa!’ The Grand 
Comneni founded an empire here when the Byzan- 
tine Empire fell to pieces at the time of the fourth 
crusade, and the ruins of the fortress and citadel 
they built are still, in spite of Turkish vandalism, | 
almost Intact. 

‘The ancient town, strongly walled and protected 
on the east and on the west by deep ravines, with 
the only access to it from the land side along a 
narrow and exposed ridge, is a fine model of 
ancient wareraft and natural strength combined, 
The outlines of the old harbor testify to an admi- 
rable scheme both for defense and offense. The 
Palace of the Comneni still commands an extensive 
view of the wooded heights surrounding the town. 
Lying on a low plateau on the shore of the Black 
Sea and backed by mountain ranges of imposing 
height, the town has an exceedingly picturesque 
situation, The luxuriant foliage that the moist 
and equable climate of the region encourages | 
makes the place beautiful as well. 

Before the days of regular sailings round the 
Cape of Good Hope, almost the whole of the Indian | 
lan trade came through Trebizond, But 
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A VIEW OF TREBIZOND FROM THE VIADUCT. 


after they took Batum the Russians built a rail- 
way thence through Kars to the Persian frontier, 
and this alternative route, in spite of its heavy 
charges, has robbed Trebizond of much of the 
transport trade that the cape route and the Suez 
Canal had left it. There are no manufactures and 
no industries native to the town, and in recent 
years the value of the imports has always exceeded | 
that of the exports from the district, the difference | 
being made up from the profits yielded by the | 
transport business. The population in 1913 was 
estimated at nearly fifty thousand, of whom the 
most were Turks; the rest were Levantine Greeks, 
Armenians and a motley crowd of Persian mule- 
teers, porters and passing merchants. 

Running parallel for some miles with the Deir- 
mendereh River, ls the one and only road into the 
interior and Persia. Constructed by European 
engineers, this highway is an excellent one for the 
East. It is available right up to Erzerum for 
wagons of any sort, and only in two places are the 
gradients serious and the conditions unfavorable. 
It is the only road by which supplies can be car- 
ried to Erzerum. The distance from Trebizond 
to Erzerum, as measured in the East, is twelve to 
fourteen days by caravan, eight days by carriage 
and relays, and three to four days by the Turkish 
post. 
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“OLD GRAN’FADER LEGERE.” 


ae ‘O, I'm not get born on de State’! T come 
here "bout eighteen year ago from T’ree 


Reever, Kebec. 








Ma fader, he’s dead wen I’m seven year ol’, | 
an’ so I’m go for leev on ma gran'fader's, who's 
veeg farmaire; keep plent’ cow an’ horse. 

“Smart ol’ man, too; justice peace, notaire pub- 
lique, an’ all dat. Not many case go on de law- 
yaire, 1 can tol’ you, eef dey see ma gran’fader 
firs’. He’s all for keep peace ’mong de neigh- 
bor. 

“Two mans dey have some leet’!’ troub’, an’ 
mebbe got mad queeck, an’ wan of dem start for 
get de law. 

“On way for sce de lawyaire dis man mebbe 
has for pass on de house w’ere ma gran’ fader leev, 
an’ if he’s see de ol? man on de houtside, ver’ 
offen he’s stop for spik wit’ heem, an’ ’fore he 
know It he’s tol’ heem ev’ryting. 

“De ol’ man he’s not spik mooch, jus’ lissen. 
Den bimeby, affer de man get troo for spik, he 
mebbe say, ‘Wal, wal, dat’s too bad, Joe. I didn’ 
tink dat could happen affer w’at ’Poleon do for 
you w’en you’re so seeck las’ winter. I don’ guess 
he’s so bad feller. Sure dere’s not somet'ing 
wrong on bot’ side, Joe? Better go for see heem, 
an’ mebbe talk de ting over.’ 

“But of course Joe he’s ver’ mad, an’ say, ‘Oh, 
non, non! You bet I don’ go near for see heem 
no more.’ 

“Den de ol’ man say, ‘P’r’aps, den, it’s better IT 
did go for see ’Poleon myse’f. Too bad for see 
good frien’ quarrel dis way.’ 

“Wal, my gran’fader he go over for see ’Poleon, 
an’ w’en dey spik leet’! wile "bout de wedder an’ 
de crop, de ol man he say, ‘W’at’s all dis troub’ 
*bout you an’ Joe Gallant, ma frien’? Joe, he’s 
over to ma place an’ feel ver’ bad. T’ink you 
don’ was use heem jus’ right. 

“Joe's ver’ good feller, leet’) rough sometam, 
but you ‘member how he’s take hees team from 
ploughin’? an’ go roun’ an’ collec’ monee w’en 
your barn got burn las’ fall. Spen’ ’ole week in 
busy tam, an’ got mos’ hun’red dollar for yous 
Dat’s good neighbor, ’Poleon. But now can you 
blame eef he's not feel sopgood sy‘en your, seven 











| ten dollar. 





| head, rusty old cavalry 


| soldier, 


cow an’ heifer break down de fence an’ 
hall night hees nice fie? of grain? 

“Course you forgot for feex de fence, but de ol’ 
cow didn’ forgot to tramp de buckw’eat. 

“Wat you better do? 

“Wal, It'ink eef you geev to Joe ten dollar in 
money, beside feex up de fence, dat mak’ it hall 
right.’ 

“*Poleon hees feel ver’ bad,—de ol’ man spik so 
nice an’ quiet,—an’ affer w’ile he say: 

““Wal, M’sieu’ Legere, I don’ forgot dose tings 
Joe Gallant do for me, so eef you will take ten 
dollar over to Joe, I ver’ satisfy.” 

“Ma gran’fader he’s tak’ de monee an’ go w’ere 
Joe was wait, and say, ‘Wal, Joe, ’Poleon he’s not 
so bad feller, affer all. He's sen’ dis ten dollar 
over to you, an’ is start for feex de fence right 


tramp 





laway. An’ he say dat he’s not forgot how you 
| collec’ 


for heem monee w’en hees barn was 
burn.’ 

“W’en de ol’ man get troo for spik, Joe he’s feel 
ver’ mean, an’ say right out, ‘I don’ wan’ dat ten 
dollar, an’ w’at is more, I tak’ it back to ’Poleon 
w’en I go home.’ 

“Oh, non, non!’ de ol? man say. ‘I have de 
Dat’s mine, sure ting. But for ma 
share in de leet’! troub’, I tak’ de monee an’ go buy 
nice bar’) flour an’ some odder t’ing for poor Mis’ 
Larue, w’at’s los’ her man las’ mont’, an’ have 
seex leet’l boy for feed. Den I tell her dat’s from 
youan’’Poleon. Dat’s better dan pay de lawyaire, 
Joe.’ 

“Wal, Joe he’s jus’ laugh an’ laugh, an’ w’en 
he’s got for spik, he’s jump hup an’ shake ma 
wran’fader’s han’ an’ say, ‘Wal, wal, M’sieu’ Le- 
gere, you one jine, fine ol’ man!?” 


me 4 


GEESE ON THE ROAD. 


0 drive a flock of nine hundred geese to a 

| distant market fs a task that requires great 

skill and patience—especially patience. Eight 

miles a day is a good day’s journey for geese, for 
they will not be hurried. 

The driver of one flock in Kentucky, says the 
New York Sun, had a few more than nine hun- 
dred geese, raised by himself and his neighbors. 
Accompanied by a helper, his two boys and an 
intelligent sheep dog, he began the journey. It 
is the nature of a goose to go in any direction ex- 
cept the right one. It will leave the road at every 
opportunity, and for that reason the boys kept 


@ 








} ahead of the flock and stood at every crossroad to 


see that the birds went in the right direction. 

You need no signaling device to warn people 
that a flock of geese is coming. The geese attend 
to that themselves, Every bird, at every step of 
the way, lets out a shrill “Quack! quack!” One 
lone goose can make plenty of noise, as everyone 
who has lived near a farm knows. But nine hun- 


| dved of them, bunched together and all quacking 


at once, are enough to waken the deafest man. 

Behind the flock follows the owner's ambulance 
—a farm wagon with a slatted coop. Once Ina 
while a goose will play out; then it is picked up and 
taken the remainder of the way in the ambulance 
its head stuck through the slats of the coop and 
quacking Justily. The only goose that does not 
quack is a dead goose. 

Wagon roads in Kentucky frequently go down 





\ into the creeks, and the creek bottom becomes for 


the time the roadway. When they reach these 
places, the geese invariably stop their march and’ 
go to feeding. It is mighty hard work to make 
them renew their journey. 

This Kentucky flock was held up two days by 
high water in one creek, and there was nothing to 
do but herd the flock in a barn until the water had 
gone down. Every night the owner of the flock 
stopped, generally finding a friend who permitted 
him to drive the flock into a barn for the night. 
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PLAYING A JOKE ON “STONEWALL.” 


a AJOR Thomas J. Jackson, later the 
famous ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, was our In- 
structor in mathematics and drilled the 

students in artillery tactics,” said General Arml- 

stead, an ante bellum graduate of the Virginia 

Military Institute. “‘Old Jack,’ as the students 

ealled him, with his worn uniform, faded cap, 

usually perched at a ridiculous angle upon his big 
sabre and ungraceful gait, 

was In appearance from our beau {deal of a 

Nevertheless, it was possible even then 

to guess at the real greatness of the man. 

“The guns we used in our artillery drills were 
pulled by hand. As the drill would proceed, our 
instructor would become transformed into the 
very semblance of Mars himself, as, with form 
erect, Waving sword and flashing eye, he would 
give the command, ‘Fire!’ fn a voice that rang 
over the campus like the blast of a bugle. 

“One day, In a spirit of misehief, the students 
who were drawing the gun pre etended to lose con 
trol of it as it moved rapidly down a gentle Incline, 
directly toward Major Jackson. But the com- 
mander, instead of scuttling out of the way as the 
boys had gleefully anticipated, stood sternly erect 
and immovable right in the track of the gun. 

“I tell you there was some lively hustling, and 
just in the nick of time, too, to keep Old Jack from 
being run over. That was our only attempt to 
play a practical joke at Major Jackson's expense.” 


> * 




















THE FIRST TELEGRAPH MESSAGE. 


WO or three articles about the first message 

| by telegraph have been printed by The Com- 

panion. Mr. Vail, the son of the man who 

was so important a figure in the history of the 

magnetic telegraph, writes to say that the very 

earliest message was sent on September 2, 1837, in 

#@ purely experimental way by Mr. Morse and Mr. 
Vail. 

That was before the invention of the dot-and- 
dash alphabet, and the message was recorded in 
V-shaped characters, each of which represented 3 
number. The words corresponded to various com- 
binations of numbers, and there was a dictionary 
prepared by Mr. Morse in which the words were 
set down against the numbers that stood for them. 


* © 


SANITARY. 


SMALL boy had a bad cold and snuffed 
A abominably, to the great annoyance of the 
other passengers in the car in whieh he was 
riding. Finally, says the Manchester Guardian, 
one of the suffering men turned on the offending 
youngster and said, “Have you a handkerchief?” 
“Yes,sir,”.sald the boy, “but mother don’t like 
me to lend it to strangers.” 
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DRAWINGS BY HARRIET ROOBEVELT RICHARDS: 


DRAB’S SURPRISE. 
BY DOROTHY FRENCH NEWBURY. 


HEY were all out under the maples, 

| where the hammock hung—Olivette and 

her two cousins, June and Jack, who 

had come from a far-off city to visit her for 
the summer vacation. 


SuSSEES SESE 








O lads and lassies, tell to me— 
What are you doing beside the sea? 


“ We are building a ship, the ‘ Dolly Gray’ ; 

That is the task we do to-day. 

We are building a ship with mast and 
sail, 

A ship that will never fear a gale; 

We are making it stanch wn every beam; 

We are calking it tight in every seam. 

And then, when the tide is in, some 


day, 
We'll launch our ship, the ‘Dolly Gray.’” 


fis We ES 





to sleep here,’’ said Jack at last. ‘‘Uncle 
Henry is not through haying yet, you know.’’ 
‘‘Drab is not so foolish as that,’’ said Oli- 
vette. ‘‘Let’s try the stable.’” 
The searching party went to the stable, but 
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THE SHIPBUILDERS. 


BY JOHN MORRISON. 


O lads and lassies, tell to me— 
What will the voyage of the “Dolly” be? 


“Our ship will sail for a year and a day 

Across the ocean, away and away, 

Through the Golden Gate and the Golden 
Horn, 


Beyond the night and beyond the morn, 

To a wonderful land that is very far— 

The dana Where All of the Best Things 
re. 

And then the ‘ Dolly’ will homeward fare, 

And oh, what a cargo it will bear!” 
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in air, and close behind her toddled four fluffy 
little kittens all in a row! 

“Why! Why? gasped the girls. 

“‘She stole her nest,’’ exclaimed Jack, ‘‘just 
as that old black hen did!’’ 






of them?’’ said June at last, after she had 
hugged each kitten half a dozen times. 

“Of course she will,’ said Olivette. ‘There 
are just enough to go round—one for each of 
us and one for Drab herself !’” 

“I like the yellow one best. 1’ll name it 
Buftie,’’ said June. 

‘The black one is mine,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and 
T’ll name it ’Rastus.’? 


‘Where is old Drab?”’ asked June. ‘‘I have! there the result of the eager hunt was the; Then they all rushed to gather up the kittens} So it went until dinner time, and then they 
not seen her this morning. ’’ same. Next, they climbed the stairs to the attic | in their arms, while Drab acted just as any | filled a saucer of milk for the kittens and 
“Neither have I,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I don’t| over the woodshed. What treasures they got | other proud mother would act in such a case. | another one for the proud mother cat. And 








believe she likes to have us here visiting you, 
Ulivette.’” 


a glimpse of in the attic, when their eyes got 


| used to the shadows under the eaves! 





In a few minutes they were all back under 
the maples again—the children and the kittens 
in the hammock or on the ground beside it, and 
Drab blinking contentedly on the grass near by. 

“T wonder if Aunt Julia will let us keep all 


Ce 


home, 
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THE GIGGLEQUICKS AT HOME. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


The place called Happy Highlands, where the Giggle- 
quicks reside, 

Is as long as it is cheerful, and as bright as it is wide; 

Each Gigglequick, they tell me, has a pleasant private 


through all the happy weeks that June and 
Jack spent on the farm there was nothing that 
gave them so much tv talk about as the surprise 
that old Drab had given them that morning 
when they set out to find her hiding place. 


A Ne le 


Shaped greatly like a beehive, and gilded on the dome. 


The Gigglequicks, when not at work, have many things to do, 
Sometimes they play at leapfrog, or dance a reel or two; 
They form a circle often, and thrust within the middle 
Besnig, the fattest Gigglequick, and make him play his fiddle. 


But never very long, in truth, are Gigglequicks at play; 














ec 
i Some child way down in World-Land will want them right away; 
se For the duty of the Gigglequicks—they never seem to tire— 
. Is to quench a bit of fretting as a fireman quenches fire. 
. 
f Now perhaps to-day, in World-Land, Melissa, dressed in white, 
2 Is sitting by the duck pond, to watch the splashing sight; 
When Rover, puppy Rover, of whom she is so fond, 
Comes jumping down beside her, and lands her in the pond. 
: And then the brave Melissa is anxious not to cry; 
7 “For cousins Jane and Lucy are coming by and by; 
: And Rover didn’t mean to.” Then 
; Jig, upon the wall, 
4 The watchman of the Gigglequicks, 
' receives the wireless call. er 
: He blows his silver bugle. “Inline ™. 
: now, seven strong; = 
: We may need extra forces, though I 
‘ hope I may be wrong; 
; She's acting very bravely; so hurry, 
; every mile, 
' And help the wet Melissa, with 
; her little dripping smile!” 
, Now of the many Gigglequicks 


ORAWH BY MAY AIKEN, 
DRAB BLINKED CONTENTEDLY ON THE GRASS NEAR BY. 


“Oh, it isn’t that,’’ said Olivette. ‘'Drab 


is the kind of cat that likes to be round where | here,’’ said Olivette. 


a lot of people are, but somehow she has been 





“We must spend the next rainy day up 
‘There are wonderful 
things in all those boxes and drawers.’’ 


this fact is always true: 
Each one is very eager 
when there's sudden 
work to do; 
But Twink, the biggest 


: acting different lately.’’ ‘‘Let’s stay now!’’ cried June. Gigglequick, 
4 ‘*Perhaps we frightened her on the Fourth,’ | ‘‘No,’? objected Jack, ‘‘let’s hunt for Drab. who won the 
suggested Jack. ‘‘I’ve had only a glimpse of | The attic can wait.” arate d 
her now and then since our celebration.’’ ‘*But we’ve hunted every where, ’’ said June. pnize tor speed, 





“‘No, she was acting queerly for some time 
before the Fourth,’’ said Olivette. ‘‘She has 
been gone for days at a time—just coming home 
to eat, and then hurrying off again, no one 
knows where. ’? 

“*Let’s hunt her up,’’ urged June. 
fun if we could find her hiding place !’? 
‘4sI don’t believe it would be a hard job,’’ 
said Jack hopefully. ‘‘There are no other 
houses near by for her to go to. Probably 
she has just picked out a quiet place where she 
can have her naps in peace.’’ 


“What 


So the search for Drab began, and it con-! 


tinued most of the forenoon. The children 
went first to the big barn, for that seemed the 
most likely place for her to hide in. They 
climbed upon the mows of fragrant hay and 
peered into every nook and corner. 

“She would get covered with hay if she went 


‘Well, there is the field,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Per- 
haps Drab spends the time catching field 
mice.’’ 

When they came down from the attic and 
were crossing the yard, Jack stopped and looked. 
hard up into the branches of a big elm. 

*‘No use to look up there,’’ said Olivette. 
“TI know my old Drab would not be mean 
enough to catch birds.’’ 

“Of course not,’’ agreed Jack, ‘‘but she 
| might climb up there for a nap on a limb. 
Wildcats do, anyway.’’ 

Hardly had he spoken when the voices of 
| the two girls rose together. 

“Oh, look! Look !? they cried. 

What do you suppose the children saw? 

Only a few yards away, coming from the 
garden and going toward the house, marched 





Drab, slowly and proudly, with her tail high 








Selects the ones to do it, and he’s very fair, indeed. 


He sprang upon his housetop, when the call for action came, 


And pointed with his bell stick, 


and called them each by name: 


“You go, sirs, Joke and Jolly, and Chirp, and Chucklechin, 
And Humorette and Comic, and little Evergrin!” 


And in a flash they're running, with shoes of magic power, 

That carry them toward World-Land in the hundredth of an hour; 
And sopping-wet Melissa, who stands upon the bank, 

Is laughing soon at Rover, with the Gigglequicks to thank. 


And this is what will happen if ever you're in need; 

If you ever hint you want them, they'll come at topmost speed; 
They're made to help with smiling; and if you'll just begin, 
You'll feel the gentle patter of their hands \upon"your chin, 
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PREPARING UNFERMENTED 
FRUIT JUICES AT HOME. 
sweet cider and unfermented grape juice 


A at home, comparatively few of them know 
that they can prepare the unfermented juices of 
many other fruits just as easily. Such products 





THOUGH housekeepers frequently make 





not only make excellent beverages but are useful | 


ms and other desserts, 
3 at seasons when fresh 





In flavoring lees, ice er 
fruit punches and sauc 
fruits are not to be had. 

Like making jelly, which was discuss 
Family Page for July, 1914, and like making apple 
syrup, described on the Family Page for Sep- 
tember, 1915, preparing unfermented fruit juices 
at home enables a housekeeper to provide her 
with wholesome food products at small coat in 
money and labor. To those who grow small 
fruits and berries It offers an important means of 
utilizing surplus products that in their natural 
State could not be disposed of at a protit. To 
some farmers’ wives and daughters, 
moreover, it may suggest a way to 
earn pin money. 


GENERAL METHOD. 

The methods used in preserving 
different fruit juices are all alike 
in their principles, which consist in 
pressing out the juice, clarifying it 
if necessary, sterilizing it, and stor- 
ing it in thghtly sealed bottles or 
ja You can carry out all of the 
processes described below without 
any equipment except such utensils 
‘as generally to be found in the 
kitchen, 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the need of selecting cl 
sound fruit, fully ripe, but not over- 
ripe; of using ¢ 1 utensils, and 
of thoroughly sterilizing the bottled 
product. To get the best results, 
you should haye at hand a good 
thermometer that will register up to 
24° Fahrenheit, so that you can 
determine accurately the tempera- 
tures to which the juices are heated. 
A candy thermometer is excellent. 


PRESSING. 

There are several ways of press- 
ing the juice from fresh fruit. The 
easiest and most satisfactory Is to 
use a fruit or jelly pr ; but if you 
have none, you can crush the fruit 
by hand and then place it In a 
clean, stout cloth sack, and either 
hang it up to drain or twist the 
sack until the juice isexpressed. If 
you plan to make fruit juices in 
large quantities, as in preparing 
them for sale, you can use a cider 
press to advantage. The racks and 
press cloths so commonly used for 
pressing apples or grapes are also 
very satisfactory for use in press- 
ing the juice from other fruit. 

Cooking the fruit slightly before 
pressing ft increases the yield of 
juice, intensifies the color and im- 
parts a characteristic flavor. Heat- 
ing to about 200° Fahrenheit for 
five minutes will be enough to re- 
duce most fruits to a pulp and start 
the juice. In all cases when you 
cook fruits or fruit juices, it is best 
to use porcelain-lined or enamel-ware utensils; 
iron vessels give the product a dark color. 


CLARIFYING. 

In order to get a clear product, you must remove 
the suspended particles that always appear in 
freshly pressed fruit juices. A satisfactory way 
to do it is to let the juice stand for several hours in 
a covered earthen vessel and then strain It through 
flannel or other closely woven cloth. An easier 
and more rapid way to remove most of the sedi- 
ment is to run the julce through a milk separator. 


STERILIZATION. 

To prevent the fruit juices from spoiling, you 
must heat them to a sufficiently high temperature 
to kill all moulds and bacteria that are present, 
and then you must store them in tightly sealed 
containers to prevent the air—which always con- 
tains moulds—from getting to the juices. Prob- 
ably the most satisfactory household way to put 
up the Juices is to sterilize them in glass bottles 
or fruit jars of quart or pint size. To get the best 
results, it is necessary to observe these special 
precautions: 

Wash the bottles or jars thoroughly with soap 
and water, and rinse them well with clean, hot 
water to remove the soap. Fill the bottles or jars 
with enough of the juice so that when you seal 
them the air space above the liquid will be as 
small as possible. 
more likely to spoil than full ones, 



















































The bottles 


may be filled with cold or hot juice, as desired; + 


but if they are filled with cold juice, allowance 
must be made for the expansion of the contents 
of the bottles or jars during sterilization. 

An ordinary washboiler fitted with a light 
wooden rack on which you ean set the bottles 
makes av good sterilizer. To sterilize the 
filled bottles, place them ‘on the rack, and, if the 
juice was put in cold, fill the boiler with eold 
water to within about two inches of the top of the 
bottles; if the juice was hot, use hot water. Place 









the boiler on the stove and let the water heat | 


until it reaches 176° Fahrenheit. Keep it at that 
temperature for about an hour. At the end of 
that time cork the bottles or seal the jars, and 
when the water is cool remove them from the 
boiler and store them ina cool place, 
Use only new corks that you have soaked in 
ve hot water for thirty minutes, As a further 
> protection against bacteria or moulds, seal the 
corks With paraffin or sealing: wax. TE you use 
fruit jars, boil the covers for ten minutes before 
you put them on, and use only new rubber rings 
sterilized by being dipped in boiling water. 


GRAPE JUICE. 











For making grape juice you can use any of the | 


common yaricties of grapes, such as Conecords, 
Catawbas, Delawares or Salems, and some of the 
less common varieties; the flavor, color and taste 





If 


Partly filled containers are | 


| of the product depend, of course, on the kind of 
grapes that you use. 

To prepare a light-colored produet, press out 
the juice by one ot the methods described above. 
Put the freshly expressed juice into an enamel- 
ware or porcelain-lined double boiler, and heat it 
to a temperature of 180? to 200° Fahrenheit. 1t is 
advisable to use a ther neter, since if, you heat 
the juice above 200°, you may impair its delicate 
flavor, When it has reached that temperature, 
! pour the juice into a clean glass or enamel-ware 
1, cover it to keep out dirt, dd allow it to 
je for twenty-four hours. Then pour off the 
juice from the sediment and strain ft through 
clean flannel. Pour the strained juice into clean 
| bottles or fruit jar: nd sterilize and seal them 
‘according to directions. Store them in a cool 
plac 
| To prepare a red juice, heat the crushed grapes 
| to zou? Fahrenheit in a double boiler, and then 
| remove the juice by straining the heated mass 

through a clean eloth or jelly bag without using 
i pressure. Let the juice settle for twenty-four 







































MAKING FRUIT JUICE. 


hours. Strain it through flannel if you wish it very. 
clear. Bottle it and sterilize it. 

To prepare a sweetened grape juice, wash and 
crush the grapes, then place them in an enamel- 
ware or porcelain-lined preserving kettle, and let 
them simmer slowly on the back of the stove for 
about fifteen minutes. Strain them through aclean 
Jelly bag or stout cloth, and squeeze them slightly 
to express the juice. Measure the strained juice 
‘and put it back into the preserving kettle; when 
it comes to a boil, skim it, and then add a quarter 
of a pint of sugar to each pint of juice. Stir the 
syrup until the sugar Is dissolved; bottle and 
sterilize it. In making sweetened grape juice, 
you can use sour or wild grapes to advantage. 

Unfermented grape juice, like the other fruit 
Juices, must be classed as a liquid food. It con- 
tains more sugar but less protein, fat and ash than 
milk, the most common liquid food. Its food 
value is due chietly to the sugar that it contains 
ina palatable form. It finds a wide use as a bev- 
erage for invalids and convalescents. It may be 
used alone or in combination with other fruit 
juices as a beverage, and forms the basis of many 
appetizing desserts. The following receipts taken 
| from a Farmers’ Bulletin of the United States 
| Department of Agriculture, which gives directions 
| for the “Home ufacture and Use of Unfer- 
} mented Grape Juice,” are good examples of some 
of the ways in which grape juice can be used: 

Grape Nectar.—To one pint of grape juice add 
the juice of two lemons and one orange, one pint 
of water and one small cupful of sugar. 
1 Drink for Inralids.—To two tablespoonfuls of 

xrape juice in a wineglass add the beaten white 
of one egg and a little chopped iee, and sprinkle 
sugar over the top. 

Grape Sherbet.—Mix one pint of grape juice, the 
Juice of one lemon, and one heaping teaspoonful 
of gelatin dissolved in’ boiling er; freeze ft 
quickly, and add the beaten white of one egg 
when the mixture is almost frozen, The quantity 
is suflicient for eight persons, 

Grape Tee Cream .—Mix one quart of grape juice 
one quart of cream, one pound of sugar and the 
| juice of one lemon, and freeze the mixture. 


CURRANT JUICE. 
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juices can be prepared as follows: Cook the cur- 
[rants ata low heat until they a: oft, then press 
out the iniee; clarify, bottle and steri e it by the 
| process that has been described. Reeenut experi- 
| ments by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture show that red currant juices after being 
sterilized gradually lose their distinetive color and 
flavor if stored at room temperature, but when 
stored at low temperatures, 32° to 35° Fahrenheit, 
they retain the flavor and color, 
as cold as that are not within the reach of many 
housekeepers, except in winter; but red eurrant 
Juice should be stored in as cold a place as possible. 







































| ture even for several ye: 


From either red or black currants unfermented | 


Storage rooms | 


The color and flavor of black currant juice is not. 
affected when the juice 








You can use currant juices for beverages, but, 
owing to their acidity, it is necessary to dilute 
ithem and add sugar, You can make excellent 
jellies from the sterilized currant juices by adding 
an equal weight of sugar to the juice and cooking it. 

Make currant syrup by adding one and one half 
























until the sugar is dissolved, It is de able to use 
rather small bottles, so that the entire contents 
; can be used at one time, The syrup is good for 
| davoring ice cream and fruit punches, Diluted 
with water it makes a good drink, 


BLACKBERRY JUICE. 

To prepare blackberry juice, cook the berries 
gently for about five minutes without letting them 
boil; press out the juice carefully to avoid getting 
pulp into the liquid; strain the jui bottle and 
j sterilize it. When stored at ordinary tempera- 
| tures, the carefully prepared juices of both wild 
and cultivated bl: berries retain 
their attractive flavor and color fe 



































juice may be used alone or 
mixed with other fruit juices as a 
beverage. 
making jelly. 


RASPBERRY JUICE. 
To prepare the juice of either 
ack or red raspberric sh the 
sho berries and press out the 
without heating the berr 
, bottle and sterilize it. 
ments carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture’ have 
shown that the characteristic color 














and flavor of the juice of black 
by 


are not changed 
nd when the st 
stored at’ ordinary 
room temperatures they are well re- 
tained, even for several y The 
flavor and color of the juice of red 
raspberries are somewhat changed 
by sterilization, but their palatability 
isnot seriously impaired. But wh 
the sterilized red raspberry juice 
is stored, the color fades and the 
favor changes even though it Is 
kept at temperatures of 32° to 35° 
Fahrenheit. 

Both red and black raspberry 
juices are very palatable and, if 
sugar is added to counteract their 
acidity, make pleasing beverages 

























juices. 
Raspberry syrup, being richer 
than the juice, is excellent for 
making raspberry sherbet or ice, 
for flavoring sauces and for adding 
anattractive flavor to fruit punche 
To prepare the syrup, add one pint 
of sugar to one quart of raspberry 
juice and cook the mixture gently 
until the sugar is dissolved, Bottle 
and sterilize it. 
A common household method of 
i aspberries is in mi 
shrub. A good receipt is as 
Add one quart of cider 
vinegar to three quarts of 
berries. Let the mixture sté 
three days, mash the berri 
strain the liquid through cloth. To each pint of 
the strained juice add one pound of sug: 











follows 











either hot or cold. 


CHERRY JUICE. 

Crush the cherries and press out the juice with- 
out heating them. Crushing the cherries, stones 
and all, imparts a flavor to the juice that many 
persons like. Others prefer to remove the stones. 
tlanty the juice If necessary; bottle and steri- 
lize it. 

Cherry juice, when sweetened to the taste, makes 
an ex ent beverage, and is especially valuable 
for combining with other fruit juices in prep 
fruit punches, to which it adds an attractive tlavor. 
By mixing cherry juice with equal parts of currant 
or raspberry juice, you can prepare a jelly as 
follows: Cook the mixture down to one third of its 
volume, and add one pound of sugar to each pint 
of juice; cook ft until the syrup jellies. 

‘To make cherry syrup, add one pint of sugar to 
one quart of cherry juice and cook the mixture 
until the sugar dissolves. If you use sour cherries, 
you will need to add more sugar. Bottle the syrup, 
steri it and store it in a cool pla Cherry 
syrup can be used for flavoring fruit punches, for 
making cherry ice cream, cherry ice, and, when 
diluted, in the same way that cherry juice is used. 


PINEAPPLE SYRUP. 

Pineapple juice cannot be easily prepared by 
household methods, but making pineapple syrup 
presents no difficulties. At seasons of 
the year when pineapples are cheap it 
is good economy to prepare a supply 
of the syrup, for it is very useful for 
flavoring. 

Pare the pineapples and cut them 
into small cubes; put the fruit Into an 
enamel-ware or porcelain-lined pre- 
serving Kettle, add one quart of water 
for each pound of fruit, and let it 
mmer slowly until the pulp is soft. 
Mash the fruit and strain the liquid 
through elosely woven cloth. Toevery 
pint of strained juice add one pound of 
sugar; heat the syrup until the sugar is dissolved ; 
bottle it hot and sterilize it, Cork it tightly and 
store it in a cool place. 

Although heating changes the fresh pineapple 
flavor somewhat, the flavor of the syrup is easily 
recognized as that of the pineapple. The follow- 
ing vipts are typical of the way in whieh the 
syrup ean be used. 

Pineapple Ice.—To one pint of syrup add one 
pint of water and the juice of one lemon. Mix 
the ingredients well, and freeze the whole as you 
would freeze ice cream, 

Pineapple Lemonade or Limeade.—¥For every 
glass to be served, take one tablespoonful each of 
pineapple syrup and lemon or lime juies weeten- 
























































ored at room tempera- | 


pints of sugar to two pints of juice and cooking it 








It can also be used for | 





when used alone or with other fruit | 









3 let! 
it boll twenty minutes, then skim it and bottle it j 





| the mixture to suit the individual taste and fill the 
glass with hot or iced water. 


GRAPEFRUIT SYRUP. 

Slice the grapefruit thin. If you wish the syrup 
to have the bitter taste of the fruit, leave the rind 
, on; otherwise remove it. Add one quart of water 
to every quart of sliced fruit, cook the whole 
slowly in an enamel-ware or porcelain - lined 
preserving kettle for a few minutes and strain it 
through a cloth. Add one pint of sugar to each 
quart of strained liquid, heat it to the boiling poiut, 
and bottle it hot in clean, sterilized bottles. Cork 
the bottles tight and store them in a cool place. 

When diluted with water and served with shaved 
fee, grapefruit syrup makes a delicious drink. A 
little of it will improve the flavor of lemonade. It 
can also be mixed with lime Juice or orange juice. 
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MARY MARTHA’S DAILY REMINDER. 


UBSCRIBER has written us about Mary 
A artha’s “daily reminder.” Mary Martha 

is a mother, the mistress of a house, the 
maid of all work; but she is determined that, al- 
though dishes, food, chairs and rugs occupy her 
pands, they shall not dominate her mind. At the 
beginning of every year she provides herself with 
a stoutly bound record book. Every 
writes in ita poem or a paragraph of prose. 
times only a verse or a sentence. Good poems 
from magazines, quotable bits from her daily 
reading, hoble passages from literature —any- 
thing, in short, that makes an appeal—find their 
‘way into the daily reminder, 

As Mary Martha works at household tasks she 
repeats the day’s quotation; often she repeats it 
aloud to the children. Her hands are in the dish- 
water; Emerson's *Forerunners” ts on her lips. 
William, playing at blocks on the floor, looks up. 

Mother, what is ‘guides??” he asks. A new 
word is added to William's vocabulary; also a 
hint of Emerson’s beautiful thought enters: his 


* 









































mind. The next day the poem Is ‘To a Water- 
fowl.” James, five years old, listens as he wipes 
the - silver. Mother, what is atmosphere? 






Mother, what is fowle That night, snuggling 
down on his pillow, he says, “Mother, say about 
the man who saw the duck going all alone upto 
Greenland,” uy 

The little device, Mary Martha thinks, strength- 
ens the memory, makes tolerable what Jane 
Carlyle called “the sooty despicabilities,” affords 
an inlet into the world of the ideal, and helps 
i her to lead her little boys simply and naturally 
j into the alluring land of literature. At any rate, 
the daily-reminder habit has become firmly estab- 
lished with her. 
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PICTURE LABELS FOR FRUIT JARS. 


'N fruit-preserving time you can get the children 
I to help you in a way that they will enjoy. Do 

not hesitate to let them know that it fs work, 
for it is good for children to realize that work is 
often interesting. 

Give them a stack of old magazines and seed 
catalogues, several envelopes and some scissors, 
and tell them to cut out all the pictures of fruits 
and vegetables that they can find. Each envelope 
bears a label of the kind that it is to contain; for 
example, one shows a bunch of grapes and con- 
tains pictures of grapes only. 

When the fruit or the fruit juice is in the jars, 
let the children put on the labels. Have them 
use the largest pictures for the large jars of 
canned fruit, the medium-sized ones for the 
smaller jars of preserves and jam, and the very 
small ones for jelly glasses. 

Jars and tins of fruit labeled in that way present 
an attractive appearance on the shelves, and when 
you want a certain kind of fruit there is no chance 
of making a wrong selection. 


THE DOG-AND-RABBIT GAME. 


O “start things going” at a picnic or any 
| party Indoors or outdoors, there are few 
games better than “dog and rabbit.” 

Ten or more players form In parallel lines facing 
a Jeader, as shown in Fig. 1. 
They stand at arm’s length 
from one another, and those 
in the same line clasp hands. 
Two other players repre- 
sent respectively a dog and 
a rabbit. 

At the command, “Go!” 

from the leader, the ‘do, 
begins to chase the “rabbit,” 
who immediately tries to 
escape by running away 
through the lanes of “trees” 
formed by the players in the parallel rows. 
Neither the dog nor the rabbit: may cut through 
the walls of the lanes, or dodge imder any player. 
nor may the dog reach through from one lane to 
| another and tag the rabbit. 
Suddenly while the chase Is going on, 
the leader catls out, “ Right face!” 
and instantly the players unclasp hands 
and turn, and each clasps hands with 
his nearest” neighbor or neighbors 
across the lane; that, of course, makes 
new lines, running at right angles to 
those first formed. (See, Fig. 2.) 

The quick change of formation makes 
the game very lively. The more fre 
quently the leader gives the order to 
right face or left face the more inter 
esting the game becomes, When the 
dog catches the rabbit, two of the trees 
give up their places and take the more active 
parts in the game. 
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PINK AND GREEN SANDWICHES. 


HOP fine a quantity of boiled ham and mix it, 
in proportions of two to one, with sour pickle, 
—preferably cucumber, —well choppe 

Trim the crusts from thin slives of white brea 
butter the bread sparingly, and spread the mix: 
ture between slices. The bits of green pickle 
| «ive both color and flavor, If you wish, you cal 
| place.a lettice) leaf) in Jeach-Sandwich and add 
| Some Salad dressing’ to the mixture as a substitute 























WHEN PARENTS 
DON’T THINK 


they pave the way fora lifetime of foot 


troubles for their children, Troubles 
they ought never to experience. Trou- 
bles that come from wearing narrow, 
pointed, bone bending shoes, the cause 
of all corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
fallen arches, etc. 

Have your boy or girl grow up in 
good-looking, long-wearing Educators 
—grow up free from all foot ills. 


And Educators for yourself will let 
Nature reinedy your past shoe mistakes, 


Send for ‘‘ Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet’’—a book of startling facts by 
orthopaedic experts—today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St.,Boston, Mass. 
Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE®) 
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Unless branded 















T is folly to pay more than $2.50 
each for any bicycle tire. 


Just consider that Goodyear Blue 
Streak Single Tube Bicycle Tires sell 
for but $2.50 each, non-skid, instead 
of $3 to $5 as tires do when mar- 
keted the old way. Blue Streaks 
give better service; last longer; and 
are guaranteed by Goodyear. 








You can get Blue Streaks from 
any reliable bicycle tire dealer — 
$2.50 each. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


OOD{YEAR 


Bicycle Tires 

















for butter, 
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CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FUR JULY 
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The article on life insurance — number 
nine in the second series ‘The Care of Sav- 
ings’ —is in the Family Page for August. 
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GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS. 


nothing be lost’? would be an excellent 
text for a sermon to Americans on the sin 


- G THER up the fragments that remain, that 


of wasting. No one would think of burning bale 
after bale of hay, yet the household fragments 
that have been going to waste in the United 
States are worth even more than hay. 


The prod- 


. igal habit of throwing away things has astonished 


; and shocked the people of other na 





ns, and has 


| gained for us an undesirable reputation; but fortu- 
‘ nately we are beginning to break ourselves of the 
| practice, and are paying closer attention to house- 


hold and community economy. 


Conditions at the present time reveal with more 


than ordinary clearness the advantages of saving 


; the materials that too often are burned or allowed 


to disintegrate in the scrap heap. 


The demand 


| for waste paper, rags, metals, rubber and bones 


is unusually strong, and the prices are good, al- 


| though they have not soared to the extraordinary 


heights that have recently been described in 


' some of the newspapers. The truth of the situa- 


tion is that a shortage exists, and that it will pay 


'well to keep a watchful eye on what is being 


thrown away. 


Rags and old paper comprise almost thirty per 


|cent of the fibres used for paper-making in the 


, United 


States. Before the war we were importing 


| every year about one billion pounds of such waste, 
| the value of which was between five and six million 
| dollars. 


| receipts of most families. 


Newspapers probably lead by weight the paper 
They should be folded 


‘and tied in bundles that weigh abont twenty-five 
| pounds, for in that form they bring the best prices, 
; Books, pamphlets and magazines should likewise 


be tied in convenient parcels. 
mixed paper from wastebaskets may conveniently 
be saved in bags or boxes; or, better still, let the 
handy member of the family construct a home- 


The miscellaneous 


i made baling press. 


| 


| 


admirably. 
| nake a slot a few inches wide. 
several stout pieces of cord at intervals of one 
foot, taking care to see that they conform to the 
sides and the bottom and have long enough ends 
so that you can tie them over the bale after you 
'have stuffed the box full of paper. 
a lining of old matting, carpet, burlap, 
‘tough wrapping paper, leaving long e: 
\ you did with the cord, 
deposit it in the box, and from time to time pound 


A strong, good-sized box serves the purpose 
Remove the cover, and in the bottom 
Lay into the box 


xt make 
or even of 
is, just as 
Asthe paper accumulates 














‘it down so that it will make as compact a mass 


us possible. 
packed to the ve 
and fasten the cords tightly. 


Finally, when the box is tightly 
y top, draw the lining across 
Of course these 





‘boxes must be kept out of danger either from 


fire or water, 
will enable you to force the bale out of its tight 


The slot in the bottom of the box 


| compartment. 


On account of the fluctuation of the market, it is 


i difficult to state exaetly what prices the house- 


holder should get for the different kinds of paper 
j and rags, 7 
(ever, they run as follow 





Arranged in order of the! 





alue, how- 
first, rags; seeond, 





; books, pamphlets and magazines (the covers of 


the books are not valuable and had better be re- 


, moved and placed in the miscellaneous waste) ; 








purpose. 
collection to charity, you will probably meet with 
a ready response if you ¢ 





local information. 
he little difficulty in getting reasonably prompt | 
collections from those sources, but in the country 
it might be different to provide a satisfactory col- 
lection service. 


waste material ari 
to be 
that you must follow in order to trade su 
are these: The bones must have been cooked and | 
| must be absolutely clean, 
mixed with ashes or with other refuse are not ac- 
ceptable. 
not only be dry on the surface but they must 
contain no liquid, 
chalky or soft. Shipments should be made directly 
to the factories, but never in a smaller quantity ! 
than one hundred pounds. | 


shipment. 
whole, 
bones by freight collect, and the pureh: 
payment upon the receipt of the goods and of the 
shipping receipt. 


third, fglded newspapers; fourth, miscellaneous 
Waste paper, 


There are several ways of disposing of them. 


The junkman who comes to your door with his 
cart WI 
earn a living, howe 
you less than he rec 
he sells his collection 
quantity of waste material, it is usually better to 
sell directly to the pack: 
sorts the material before he delivers it to the 
paper mill. 


sually pay you a fair price, He must 


and of course he will pay 





When you have a large 


r—the middleman who 





In some communities, churches and other or- 
izations have interested their members in 
ng substantial collections, the proceeds from 
used for some charitable or community 
If you wish to devote your individual 





nsult the local head- 
ters of charitable organizations. The Editor 
the Family Page will, upon request, give you 
In the cities there will nsually 





Another opportunity for remunerative saving of 
¢3 from the demand for bones 
in the manufacture of glue. The rules 
sfully 











Those that have been 
They must be dry—that is, they must 


They must also be hard, not 


It is a good plan for a number of families to 


agree upon a central place at which to collect the 
bones, examine them and make them ready for | 
Pack them in bags that are sound and ! 


In most cases the collectors send the 
Tr makes 





The metals in special demand at present, ar- 


ranged roughly in order of their value as junk, | 
are aluminium, copper, brass, zine, fron, lead and | 
“composition.” 
are said to be harboring millions of dollars’ worth 
of scrap metal. 


The farms of the United States 


An inventory recently made on 


| one farm revealed the remnants of three ploughs, 


a cultivator, a binder, two mowing machines, a 
horserake, three harrows, several old wagons and 


; buggies, several tools, nearly five hundred pounds 


, Of small metal seraps. 


That, perhaps, is an un- 


; usual amount, but it is safe to say that many 


| thousands of farms could be cleaned of old metal , For profit and 
| with profit to the owners, 


In disposing of it you 


It is best not to put in the filling until 
just before you are ready to serve the sandwiches. 


ves from the packer to whom i 


IX your father’s younger 
days, the vest-pocket camera 
was unknown. Now, every 
wide-awake boy and girl is 
saving pennies for an Ansco 
Vest-Pocket No. 1—the small- 
est and lightest camera made 
to take 24% x 3% pictures. 


It is so small, so flat, it can 
be easily slipped into your 
coat pocket. You will want to 
take it with you to the ball 
game, on picnics and certainly 
on vacations. 


Quick as a wink, the Ansco 
Vest-Pocket No. 1 can be 
pulled out and snapped to 
catch the unexpected picture 
—the kind of picture that 
usually wins the prize in a 
photographic contest. This 
handy little camera takes pic- 
tures so clear and sharp they 
can be enlarged successfully. 


Ask the Ansco dealer near you 
for an Ansco 1916 catalog, or write 
to us for one and a specimen picture 
on Cyko Paper made by the Ansco 
| Vest-Pocket No. 1. 


Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 1, 
Size of picture, 244 x 34 
inches. Equipped with 
single achromatic lens, 
$7.50; with rapid 
rectilinear 


lens, $9. 





BED 





The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 
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| The Fine 
: Flavor— 


barley blended with the 
sweets of whole wheat— 
is sufficient reason in itself 
for the wonderful popular- 


ity of 


| the delicate taste of malted 
| 


| Grape-Nuts 


! But it is more than de- 


‘| licious—it is the finest 
‘| kind of concentrated nour- 

ishment to thoroughly sus- 
|| tain body and brain tissue 
—a food that benefits users 


| remarkably. 


| A short trial proves 


| “There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


[RAISE GUINEA PIGS| 


to raise. Pay better than 
Make dandy pets. Demand far greater’ 


leasure. Eas) 





poultry or squa 
| Fan supply. R 





market assured under our plan, 


‘can sell to advantage to the junkman, who of | teularseny ‘booklet, how to raise, FREE. 


| course performs the labor of loading and hauling. | CAVIES DISTRIBUTING 00,718 W. 74th St, Kansas City, Mo 


Here Is Your 
‘Runabout! 


| which you will be proud 
| fo drive to the ball game, the track meet, or the bathing 
j beach. 


| 
is made for ponies of all sizes. 
| book you want. 





It is smart, handsome, 
well-built, a turnout in 


The Eagle Runabout 


“Tricks for My Pony" 
We can tell your father the names 
ood pony breeders if you have no pony. 

ti, 


HE EAGLE CARRIAGE CO., 929 McLean A 















model “RA 


INGER” bicycle. 
SD ib 


ona sample to introduce. 


days’ trial. Send for big free cu! 
Particulars of most marvelous 
made on a bicycle. You will be 
and remark: 











Hf $3 to $8, If you want a bargain write at once. 


buy until 





ay. 


Rider AGENTS Wanted 





is 
o 


wn to ride and show a new 1916 
Write for our 


liberal terma 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 






Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motors 
feyclesuppliesof all kindsat half usual pricrs- Donat 
{you get ourcatalog and olfers. Write New. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-50, CHICACO 


New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


WE offer four high- 
grade styles, 

with all the 

latest improve- 

ments and many 

exclusive features 

not found on any 


other sewing machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 
each purchaser. If not satisfactory, machine 
may Be returned at our expense and your 
money refunded. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station (in United 
States). No extra cost to you above our 
low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 

‘i factory-to-home system will save you a large 
amount on the purchase of a high-grade 
family sewing machine. 

FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Mustrated Descriptive Sewing Machine 

klet_ to-day. postal will bring it by 
return mail. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Evangeline,” Longfellow tells how the Aca- 
I dians expected “a winter long and inclement” 
because the bees had hoarded an extra supply 
of honey and the fur on the foxes was unusually 
thick. Such “signs” are known everywher he 
weather affects us so closely that people of all 
ages have tried to prediet it. Most almanacs con- 
tain a forecast for the whole year. But before you 
place confidence in such a forecast, it is well to 
consider what {it is worth. Fortunately, any boy 
can do that for himself, 

The first thing to notice is that many predictions 
are so Indefinite as to be worthless. One alinat 
for example, predicts a storm between Jai ry 
19th and 23d. Since storms occur, on the average, 
oftener than twice a week In the United ‘States 
during winter, that prophecy tells nothing that 
‘was not extremely likely to be verified. 

Some predictions, however, state just what kind 
of weather may be expected on each day in the 
year. In such cases, all that is necessary to show 
what they are worth is to keep an exact. record. 
Here is one that was Kept In the fall of 1913: 

















Date _—Prediction Actual Weather 
Oct. 9 Clearing Cloudy, threatening 
Oct.10 Dry Heavy rain 
Oct. 11 Smoky Clear ; cool, bracing winds 
Oct.12 Dusty Clear ; cool, bracing winds 
Oct.13 Summerlike Cool fall weather 
Oct. 14 Cloudy Clear and warmer 
Oct.15  Drizzly Warm and hazy 
Oct.16 Windy Very light winds; overcast 
Oct.17 Windy Light winds ; rain 
Oct. 18 Cool Cool, clearing 


Sometimes for a few days, or rarely a few weeks, 
the prophecies and the weather coincide; but no 
person has ever succeeded in foretelling the 
weather from day to day for a year, or even a 
month. 

Many people place confidence in “ground-hog 
day.” It is sald that the ground hog, which is 
hibernating creature, comes out of his hole on 
February 2d and looks about. 
shadow,—that is, if the day is clear,—the next six 
weeks will be cold; but if the sk 
fails to see his shadow, the weather will be warm 
for that period. 
years show just what might be expected—almost 
exactly the same number of hits and misses. 

It should not be thought, however, that nothing 
about the weather can be foretold. 
Any person, by carefully noticing the 
sun, the sky and the clouds, can soon 
learn to predict changes very accu- 
rately for a day in advance. Soft- 
looking or delicate clouds foretell 
fine weather with moderate winds. 
In fine weather the first sign of 
change is usually light patches, curls 
or wisps of distant white clouds. 
Light, delicate, quiet tints in clouds 
with soft, undefined forms indicate 
and accompany fine weather; but 
unusual or gaudy hues with hard, definitely out- 
lined forms foretell rain and probably strong 
wind. A bright blue sky indicates fine weather, 
but a dark blue sky foretells wind. 

A bright yellow sky at sunset also indicates 
wind. A rosy sky at sunset means fine weather, 
even if it be cloudy at the time. High upper 
clouds moving in a direction different from that 
of the lower clouds or the wind below foretell a 
change of wind toward the direction of the upper 
clouds. A ring round the sun or the moon indi- | 
cates bad weather. When “‘a frost gets into the 
air’—that is, when the air becomes dull after a 
frost—rain will probably follow. Rain usually 
follows when the sun “draws water.” A “high 
dawn’’—the first Indications of daylight above a 
bank of clouds—foretells wind. 

Rainbows are fairly good indicators. A rain- 
bow in the morning shows that the shower fs in 
the west, and probably approaching; a rainbow in 
the afternoon shows that the shower Is in the east; 
therefore it has probably passed and the weather 
is clearing. An old couplet puts the matter this 
way: 

Rainbow in the morning, saflors take warning ; 
Rainbow at night, sailors’ delight. 


Rains usually occur when the pressure of the 
air is low. Every school-teacher knows that 
pupils indicate a coming storm by being restless, 
perverse, and unusually mischievous. Animals 
are much more sensitive to lessened pressure than 
human beings. When large animals stamp and 
snuff with raised heads and birds make erratic 
flights, it 1s reasonable to look for bad weather. 
Before a rain in summer and fall, sounds can often 
be heagd at unusual distances. When smoke falls 
to the und instead of ascending, the air pres- 
sure is low and bad weather is imminent. 

In olden times weather lore was often put into 
verse, as in the following examples: 


Evening red and morning gray, 
Two sure signs of one fine day. 














An evening gray and a morning red, 
‘Will send the shepherd wet to bed. 
Mackerel sky, twelve hours dry. 
Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, 
Foretells the change of weather in the skies ; 
For if he rise unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brow and spots upon his face, 
Or if through mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
Frugal of light in loose and straggling streams, 
Suspect a drizzling day and southern rain, 
Fatal to fruits and flocks and promised grain. 


Many of the old Ines sacrificed sense for the 
sake of the rime, but those given above are, in 
general, trustworthy. 

In these days, however, It is not necessary to 
rely upon your own judgment in foretelling 
weather. Daily newspapers give the predictions 
of the Weather Bureau for the coming thirty-six 
hours; and the most skillful observer of clouds 
and sky cannot hope to make predictions that are 
as accurate. Recently the Weather Bureau has 
attempted, with a fair degree of succe to fore- 
tell the weather fora whole week. Every Monday 
morning the newspapers publish the predictions. 
One boy who kept a record for several months 
found that the weekly predictions were verified in 
about nine cases out of ten, 

The Weather Bureau does not depend upon 
“signs”; in fact, it pays little attention to sky and 
clouds, Reports of the state of weather are tele. 
graphed toa central station from all parts of the 
country, and even from other countries, twice 








every day; and from the reports maps are made | peak of the skipper. Slot the outer end of it to | camping in a different spotjevery night you should 





If he sees his’ 
cloudy and he ; 


Records kept for a number of | 















to show the weather cond 
the maps, the officials can keep tra 
ress of ston and clear weather. 

of such study show that most storms 
{he vountry from the west or the northw 
and vel in a general easterly direction at 
\fairly uniform rate. As the approach of every 


ns. 





ck of the prog: | 










| days in advance, the weather expert who knows | 
the rate of travel, the paths that storms usually | 
follow and the changes that usually accompany 
them © very accurate predictions. 
i kes are due to the fact that storms 
sometimes depart from their usual paths, 
change their speed, or gain or lose in violence. 
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HOW TO TAKE SOUNDINGS. 





T is often nec 
I only the depth of the water but what sort of 

bottom he is sailing over, For that reason the 
ordinary sounding lead usually has a hollow or 
cup that holds beeswax, tallow, lard, or some other 
sticky substance. When the phunmet strikes the 
bed of the sea the lard takes up a sample of the 
bottom, from which the mariner can tell whether 
he is sailing over rock, sand, shell or mud. 

it is a simple thing for a boy to ake a pluminet 
with which he can explore the bottom of a pond 
or lake. 

Take a sinall tin can, such as a baking-powder 
can, and punch a hole in the bottom, which Is to 
be the top of the lead. Cut out a disk of wood 
just large enough to fit the inside of the ean snugly. 
Thread a cork on the lead line and pass the line 
through the hole in the bottom of the can; then 
serew the cork into the hole, tight. 

Now fill the can with pebbles to within an inch 
or so of the top, and fitthe disk in place, after 
| passing the end of the line through a hole in the 
jeentre of it. Knot the line so that it will not slip 

back through the hole, then make the disk fast 
with tacks driven through the sides of the can, 
‘The disk keeps the pebbles in the can, and the 
cork prevents the lead line from chafing against 
the sharp edges of the tin. The space below the 
disk ean be filled with grease to take up a sample of 
the bed of the pond. The device is shown in Fig. 1. 

The lead line is usually marked off into fathoms 
by mea ns of tags of leather «bunting. A fathom 
is six feet, but that may be too large a unit 
of measure for a boy’s use, In that ¢ 
“marks,” as they are called, may 
yards or feet, instead of fathoms, 

The hand } ly has, at mark 2, 
aleather tag; at 3, a piece of bunting; 4 
5, white bunting; at 7, red bunting 
leather; at 13, blue bunting; at 15, white 


































‘ punting; at 17, red bunting, and at 20, two knots. 
No tags are placed at the other fathom points in 
the line, which are usually known as ‘“deeps.’”” 

To depend upon tallow to pick up a sample of 
the bottom is, after all, a haphazard method. It 
is better to use a clamshell scoop, like that shown 
In Figs. 2,3 and 4. 








the kind used for corned beef. 
two wooden blocks, B, each about two inches long. | 
The blocks must be far enough apart for the ce: 13 | 
to fit freely between them. Hinge the cans to the 
blocks with long wire nails or pieces of heavy 
wire. Fill each can about two thirds full of peb- 
les, and set In a wooden cover, or partition, C, to 
keep the pebbles in place. Fasten the part 
with tacks, Attach the lead line to the 
When the lead is suspended from it the weig! 
the pebbles will keep the cans closed, edge to j 
edge, and between the partitions, as shown in 
Fig. 4, there will be a chamber for the sample. 

To hold the cans open, hinge two toggle links, 
D, together and to the partitions. Make the links | 
of wood, and use leather for the fhinges. ‘To both 
links near their common joint, but on opposite 
sides, nail triggers, E, long enough to project 
below the edges of the cans when they are open, 
but not so long as to prevent the cans from closing. 
With the toggles set as in Fig. 3 the cans will be 
held apart until the triggers strike the bottom. 
Then the toggle is 
sprung, and the cans, 
closing upon each other 
of their own weight, trap 
some of the sand and 
mud, 

A number of years 
ago a vessel that was 
entering the harbor of 
San Francisco struck an 
uncharted rock and 
sank, with many of its 
passengers and crew. There was a dangerous 
Spot that none had suspected, a solitary rock that 
poked its nose up out of the deep water to within 
a few feet of the surface. Soundings had been 
taken all about, but the lead had not happened to 
strike the rock. 

It was to discover dangers of that kind that 
the ipper” was invented. The skipper 


























pulled through the water, but rises when the tow- 
ing ceases, 

The skipper is set to move at a certain depth, 
but when it strikes anything—like a bar or a sub- 
merged rock—a trigger turns it over and causes it 
to float to the surface, 

To make a skipper, nail together two thin boards. 
about fifteen inches long to forma V. (Fig. 5.) 
Cut a saw slot across the peak near the end, and 
cut away the wood to receive the trigger, G. 
Mount the trigger on a nail driven through the two 
boards, 

Sharpen the forward edge of the trigger so that 
it will ent through the water easily. With a 
leather hinge fasten a stiek of wood, H, to the 





















'y for a mariner to know not ; 


Get two tin cans, square or oblong in section, of ' 
Toa stick, A, nail | 


a | night a damp mist rises from them. 


the reverse of a kite, for it sinks when it is being | 
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By comparing | straddle the trigger, G, and notch It to catch under | begin to look out for your camping place sometime 
before sundown. Canoe cruising is hard work. 
ten the lead line to the pexk of the skipper and at the end of the day a healthful camp and a 


near the rear end, loop a wire link, K, loosely over ' comfortable bed are absolutely necessary if you 
the stick, H, and fasten it to the lead line. Adjust ‘ are to be in fit condition to resume your journey 


the link so ‘that it will cause the skipper to keep 
its head down. When you tow it, the water will | 


down and make it ride at a fixed level below the 
boat. That level will depend upon three things: | 
the speed of the boat, the adjustment of the link, 


If, as you tow the skip- 


or per, the trigger strikes 


something, it releases the 
catch, H, and lets the 
link, K, slip off. The 
skipper then turns over 
and rises to the surface. 
(Fig. 6.) You should set 
the skipper by experiment 


THE SKIPPER HAS COME UP. 


to move at a certain depth and then tow it back 
and forth all over the pond. 

If the trigger remains unsprung, the whole area 
traversed nay be assumed to be at least as deep 
as the plane in which the skipper moved. 


* 8 


Stamps of the “Irish Republic.""—The stamp- | 
collecting world has been awaiting with unusual 
interest the definite information as to whether the 
stamps that were prepared for use in the short- 
lived Lrish Republic were actually used to prepay 

| postage on any mail during the few hours of its 

j existence. The stamps, printed in the republican. 

colors, green, white and orange, and carrying 
pictures of three Irish martyrs on a shamrock 
leaf, and bearing a harp and the inscription, “God 

Save Ireland,” were di red after the rebellion 
was put down, Philatelists in this country are 
confident that some of them found their way into 
the possession of collectors, and that they will be 
available for collections if dealers decide to regard 
themas legitimate. It is believed that in Germany 
they will be so considered; but since the Brit! 
government did not authorize them, it is a ques 
tion whether they will be dealt in except as sou- 
venirs. News that any of them paid postage 
through the Dublin post office, however, might : 
throw a different light on the subject. Amateur 

collectors, meanwhile, should be cautious in pur- 

chasing them until their status is determined. 


2 ¢ ' 
WHERE TO CAMP. 
Ciena in camp is a matter of knowing 
| 


























how, and also largely a matter of experi- : 
ence—profiting by the mistakes made on ! 
| former trips; but anyone by using a little foresight 
can select a comfortable, healthful and, generally, 
sightly spot for a camp. 

The one thing of all to avoid is dampness—it | 
means mosquitoes, poor sleep and probably sick- | 
ness. Avoid the vicinity of swamps; they are the 
; breeding places of mosquitoes, and always at 
Do not camp 
too near the shore of a lake, but if possible pitch 
your tent on high ground. An ideal camp site is 
on a promontory running out into a lake. 

Toa large extent the selection of the site should 
be governed by the presence of good drinking 
; Water and the supply of firewood. That sounds | 
obvious, but campers frequently pitch on a spot 
that has neither wood nor water near at hand. If 
you cannot find a place where both water and fire- 
wood are convenient, camp near the wood. It is 
easier to keep a supply of water than it is to keep | 
a supply of wood. 

Do not pitch your tent in dense timber; it Is not | 

only unhealthful, — be- 

cause it is too shaded,— 

but also dangerous in 

wind- and in thunder- 

© . storms. If it is impos- 

sible to find a clearing, 

at any rate see that 

a branches, _ particularly 

dead ones, do not over- 
hang the tent. 

If possible, pitch the 
tent on a gentle slope 
|toward the lake or river, so as to obtain proper 

drainage. Above and about the sides of the tent 
dig shallow trenches, so that in a hard rain the 
surface water will not run into the tent. It is de- 
sirable to place the tent in such a way that it shall 
not be shaded at all times; tent, blankets and 
clothing should receive a daily airing and sun 
| bath; otherwise they will become musty and a 
possible source of illness. 

A camp site that has just been abandoned by 
another party should be avoided; but if necessity 
! or great convenience—such as easy access to Wood 
, and water—seems to make advisable the selection | 

of such a spot, clean house before you do any- 
j thing € else, and Keep your house clean. Do not 
leave empty tin cans, wrapping paper or scraps 
lying about; they make the camp unsightly and 
attract vermin. At a convenient place far from 
the tent dig a hole in the ground, and every day 
bury things of that kind, A dirty camp is 4 sure 
sign of the “tenderfoot.” 

So far the suggestions apply mainly to perma- 
nent camps, but they are applicable also totem. 
porary camp sites. When traveling by canoe and 





























| naturally as if nothing had happened. 


the next morning. 


Late in the afternoon, even Uf the sun ia still up. 


storm is telegraphed from distant stations several i pile up on the nose of the skipper and so bear it ' go ashore when you see the first good campinx 


| 


The | and the amount of line that you have paid out, | 


Do not wait for the next one. It may be 
miles away. Do not pitch your tent on the very 
edge of the river; get back from the stream on 
the higher ground where there are fewer fogs and. 
mosquitoes. If you are tramy- 
ing in the woods, camp about 
sundown, or even eartier if 
you come upon a spring or a 
clear brook. 

If you are a fisherman trav- 
eling by canoe and camping at 
night, choose your camp site 
early in the afternoon at a 
point where the river looks 
favorable for fish. Pitch the 
tent, make your bed and get 
everything ready for supper 
and the night—then go fishing. 
From sundown until dark is 
the best time of day—better 
even than early in the morn- 
ing—for bass, brook trout and 
all other game fishes. 

If possible, set up the camp 
so that you can fish toward it 
and not away from it. That 
means that, when you are 
through fishing and are tired 
out, you will not have a lony 
tramp to reach camp, but will 
make the last cast in your 
own frontyard. Italsomeans 
usually that the tent will be 
pitched at the foot of a series 
of rapids or of a long reach 
of swift water, and not at the 
head of the rapids, as brook trout and bass are 
found most often in the lower stretches, and most 
fishermen Hke to fish downstream rather than 
upstream. 

If you are to fish from a permanent camp on a 
lake for black bass or pickerel, choose a site near 
the inlet or the outlet of the lake, or near where 
some clear spring brook flows into it. In summer 
such places almost always afford the best fishing, 
as the water is colder there than elsewhere, and 
game fishes seek water of low temperature. 


place. 


o ® 


“The Field Telephone.” 


It is in the Boys’ Page for August. 
e 6 


A WELL AND HOUSE PUZZLE: 


CONTRIBUTOR has asked for the solution 
A of the following puzzle: 

A man who has three houses and three 

wells situated as shown in the figure below, 

wishes to run a pipe-line from each well to each 





one of the three houses without allowing any of 
the lines to cross any other or to go through or 
under any of the houses. 
Can you solve it? 
* 


THE NATURE OF YOUR PUPPY. 


OW much do you understand of the true 
H nature of that beloved puppy of yours? Is 

he to you merely a droll, froliesome ball of 
fur and fun, or is he also the beginning of a dog 
that will later be your faithful and loving com- 
panion and friend? 

If you care for him and want to keep him, do 
not spoil him now. To guard against that, do not 
pet him to the point of fondling, but teach him 
that he must and shall obey. Punish him if neces- 
sary; he will love you none the less for it, and it 
will assist in making a disciplined dog of him. 
Slapping a puppy may save whipping a dog. But 
never punish him unless he knows why he is being 
punished. 

Do not call him to you and whip him, for then 
he may think that you are punishing him for com- 
ing to you. If you catch him doing wrong, go 
after him and punish him then and there. He 
will understand very well why he is being w iipped. 
In punishing, never strike a puppy or a dog on 
the head; it may injure him seriously. 

If your puppy troubles you by persisting i jump- 
ing up, step lightly on his front toes. le will 
quickly learn his lesson, and you will sav2 your- 
self and other persons great annoyance. If when 
you are out walking your puppy gets in the way, 
step lightly on his hind toes, and walk right on 
Hie will 
blame himself and not you for being in the wa: 
That will also teach him to look out for ‘vhat 
coming behind him, and may sometime save him 
from being run over and killed. 

If your puppy is being hurt,—for example, if he 
is caught in a fence,—be very careful how you 
approach him. He is likely to associate his pain 
with the first animate object that he sees--which 
may be you. Take every care not to let him bite 
you, for that may have a fatal effect on the friend- 
ship between you. 

Do not encourage your puppy to “imalie up" 
with strangers. He must understand that you 
are his master. If possible, feed and water him 
yourself. That will bring the two of you inte 
close comradeship. 

Never, play thepgame of trying to seare your 
puppy.) He willnot understand what you mean, 
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and is likely to mistake your fun for malice. It 
may make him distrustful of you, and may render 
his whole nature nervous and suspicious. Above | 
all things, try never to vent your temper on him. | 
Remember that he is at your mercy, and that he 
is very unlikely to comprehend your er. Al-| 
ways bring the same even temper to training and 
handling your dog, whether it be in disciplining 
him or bestowing affection upon him. 
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A Liberian Red Cross Stamp.—Unique among 
the Red Cross stamps of the war is one that has 
appeared in Liberia. There, indeed, is neutrality 
of the most definite type, inasmuch as the revenue 
brought in from every Red Cross label is divided 
into three parts. Liberia itself retains one part, 
the second goes to the German Allies and the 
third to the Entente Allies. An amusing peculi- 
arity of the issue is the fact that the stamp is of 
the three-cent denomination with a supplemen- 
tary value of two cents; therefore of every tive 
cents received for a stamp, the home govern- 
ment gets three cents and each of the belligerent. 
groups gets one cent. In other words, Lib 
are cheerfully permitted to extend their charity to 
aid sufferers of the war provided that they will 
give three cents’ worth of assistance to their own 
postal treasury at the same time. 
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THE “SACK SLING.” 
O« of the simplest and most useful hitches 






is the “sack sling,” used for attaching a 

rope to any smooth or irregular object, like 

@ bag, a barrel, or a rock, for hoisting or holding 
it. To make the hitch, carry the rope under the 
object and loosely tie it on top 
in a simple, single knot, with 
enough of each end projecting 
to reach once round the object. 
Next, take hold of the rope on 
each side of the centre of the 
knot with the thumb and fore- 
finger of each hand; and, with- 
out allowing the rope to slip 
through the fingers, spread out 


CHANDEER SIX, 
$1295 


A Refined Motor Car 


Fig. 1. Next, having dropped HE Chandler Six is built to serve discriminating families as a pleasure 
toda SEP WHN Ee eae car. It will, if you ask it, go faster than ninety-nine out of any hundred 


Hens upward with the left hand, 
t togeth ad. . ae . 
theme ase shoei te ie car owners would ever want or dare to drive, but it is not a racing car. 


Finally, tle the parts together | 





on top. Its motor has power ample to take the car loaded anywhere that any 
ria. 1 Seo Wnernia ah eens automobile can go, but it is not a trick car. It is a beautifully constructed 


steady In one direction, the parts 
may be tied together at any con- 
venient distance above the top; 
but if the pull is likely to vary in 
direction, as in the case of a 
stone used for an anchor, tie it as 
close as possible. 

At first glance you will say, 
“That is the way a grocer ties a 
package,” but it Js not, On the 
grocer’s package the string is 
looped on itself on one side only; 
and when It is used as a handle, 
unless it is tied very tightly, the 
package will tilt out of it. In the 
case of the “sack sling” the rope 
is looped on itself on both sides. 


motor car with the finest and most attractive of the season’s bodies. 

Most flexible and easily handled, full of life and go, richly upholstered 
in genuine leather, economical in operation and free from any hint of 
experimentation or untried theory, the Chandler is deservedly the most 
popular medium priced car in the whole American market this year. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car - $1295 
Four-Passenger Roadster - - $1295 
F. O. B. Cleveland, Ohio 
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THINGS TO MAKE. 
| winter The Companion offered so many 


interesting “how-to-make” things to readers Ch dl M Cc Co 
of the Boys’ Page that the page could not an er otor ar mpany 


hold them all; so we printed the directions on 


Write for New Catalogue and name of nearest Chandler Dealer 


separate sheets and sent them to all subscribers 1707-1737 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
en ee to palit several editions of the New York Office, 1884 Broadway Cable Address, “Chanmotor” 


sheets to meet the demand, and we are still get- 
ting requests for them every day. The plan has 
proved to be so popular that we now renew the 
offer; or, rather, we call your attention to the fact ry 
that the old offer is still good. Ci 
Tf you would like complete illustrated directions 
for making any of the things given in the list, all | 
you need to do is to write to the Editor of the Boys' | 
Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; give the name and the address to which your 


"ier ew Selected Books of 
Ent inelose one trrovcent stamp. | IB electe OoOnS O 


The list follows: 


tAtumentorme | A Gdwenture, Fiction and Humor 





2. 
3. A Porch or Camp Table. 
Sh Eero TUS For the purpose of making our subscribers a particularly attractive Premium Offer, we have 
GA Mecinty Bottle. E selected from a large list of books the sixteen best titles, all by well-known writers. These 
wa Kaleidoscope. Partern E include stirring stories of adventure, entertaining fiction and delightful humor. 
es - eee wtnaeee Es The books are bound in cloth, are generally illustrated, and have 
10. A Footstool and Slipper Case. a retail value varying from 35c. to $leach. The list is as follows: 
5 RED PEPPER BURNS. - By Grace S. Richmond 
> & EZ ROUND THE CORNER IN GAY ‘STREET By Grace S. Richmond 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT -_ By Homer Grooms: anther of “The Flag” 
THE MAGNETIC TOOTHPICK. bi A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST . . . By Gene Stratton-Porter 
eS AN INDIAN WINTER. wee Ret he By James W. Schultz 
AKE two toothpicks and carefully balance THE POCKET RIFLE = eS at Ss By John T. Trowbridge 
one of them across the other ona table, so that AFLOAT IN THE FOREST bes : By Mayne Reid 
it will turn freely like the needle in a compass. THE DESERT HOME . . . By Mayne Reid 
Clasp your hands as if to form a circuit, and | |B THE BOY HUNTERS . Las Se By Mayne Reid 
allow one forefinger to extend forward toward | |f THE WILDERNESS HUNTER i . By Theodore Roosevelt 
vee aes ee i HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE” By Theodore Roosevelt 
. Now, 


THE ROUGH RIDERS . . . By Theodore Roosevelt 
LYNX HUNTING . . . . . By C. A. Stephens 
FOX HUNTING . . By C. A. Stephens 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET By Marshall P. Wilder 
SMILING "ROUND THE WORLD... By Marshall P. Wilder 


How to Get Three Books Free 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth's Com- 
panion, with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with any 
three books of your own selecti: 


required all your ef- 
forts and an unusual 
amount of concen- 
tration of thought, 
put your chin down 
behind your hands, 
with only your mouth 
exposed. Separate 
your lips so slightly 
that the separation 
will not_be noticed, 





‘ion from the above list and send them 








and hold them in that to you poatneld: e The subscription must be one that pas not been 
Position. Slowly push your finger along on the upon our 1s during the past ar and it cannot be your own. 
table toward the point of the toothpick. When it The eons pre gi ite: our PRESENT subscribers to pay them for 
is within a half inch of the point, your face will be a Se ee ener 2 ee a ee 

@ 2. This will remain open but a sho: er. <pl- 
Seunet the Guat ced wit Bae the tant Coal Fation date will be announced in'a subsequent lasue of The Companion. 





the finger as If it were drawn by some magnetic THE YOUTH’S COMPANION Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street BOSTON, MASSACHUSE LIS 
ine Bya ite practice you can make It a most | |F . 7 
interesting tric! 








SESE 304 KOSS 


eSCIONS you wish, 
contents of us 


They wil be gladly esiered. 





MAKING AND USING PLANT 
DYES. 


I. 


'N the days of homespun your grandmother 
] found her dyestuffs In orchard, field or forest, 
and there they still abound. 
when war has made aniline dyes expensive and 
hard to get, it is worth while, if only for the sake 
of economy, to turn back to those tried sources: 
from which Americans of generations ago got 
their supply of coloring material. 

There are other reasons, too, why we should 
know more about the old dyes. The history of 
vegetable dy losely bound up with the early 
history of America. As far back as the times 
of the first settlers, thrifty pioneer housewives 
ranged the woods, gathering the local plants from 
which they extracted the coloring matter for their 
carpets, curtains and clothes. They made the 
dyes by their own receipts, which mother handed 
down to daughter. But with the coming of the 
coal-tar preparations, vegetable dyeing slowly 
became almost a lost art. 

Thoughtful persons are beginning to feel that 
the restoration of the old dyes would mean a great 
deal to us. In going back to their manufacture, 
not only should we be providing ourselves with 
an inexpensive, home-furnished supply of a prod. 
uct that is fast going out of the markets, but our 
houses would be brightened by the same colors 
that brightened our forefathers’ brave homes 
colors said to be softer in tone, as well as more 
durable and more pleasing, than the chemically 
made colors of toalay. 

Everywhere the countryside Is full of growths 
rich with coloring matter, There is, for example, 
the flowering dogwood (Cynorylon floridvi) that 
grows as far and that holds in 
its roots a brilliant dye. The Indians used the dye 
for their feathers and other trappings; but to-day 
We allow It to go to waste. 

It must not be supposed that only trees contain 
dyestuffs. Numerous dye - yielding shrubs and 
herbaceous plants are native to America, and 
along country road. ud in sterile flelds are to be 
found also dye plants that have escaped from cul- 
tivation or that have been introduced from foreign 
countries as we One of those wild growths 





























































8. 
is the whin, or woadwaxen, the yellow blossoms 
of which combined with the indigo in woad pro- 





vided the Lincola green of Middle English days. 

Town dwellers need not go far afield for dye 
materials. In parks and gardens eve! 
and to be bought from all nur ymen, t 
purging buckthorn (Rhamans catharticus), which 
in autumn bears the berries that yield the “bladder 
green” of commerce, or yellow brown, according 
totreatment. ‘The dark berries of all the privets, 
80 much used for hedges, also give green dyes. 

As for persons who live in the country, they need 
only step outdoors to find almost any! iene! some 
plant that furnishes dye. 

As the country becomes more closely tilled some 














In these days, | 
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| Anthemis tinctoria (yellow or oxeye camomile) 
holds a well-known dye 
Chrysanthemum segetun (yellow oxeye, corm. | 
flower), a I 
tion in Ameri 


PLANTS THAT YIELD BROWN DYES. 

Juglans cincria (butternut, white walnut, oil 
nut), The butternut brown of war time 
tained from decoctions of the unripe nuts, bark 
and leaves of this tree, 

Juglans nigra walnut). Decoctions from 
‘walnut husks have long been used as a brown dye, 
This dye needs no fixing. 


PLANTS THAT YIELD RED DYES. 


Phytolacea decandra (wokeweed, kermes berry, 
garget). In more primitive a: the dar purple | 
\ fruit of this plant was the sou of red ink. 




























IN BEGIN 


NIN 


BE AFRAID TO PUT 
DOWN A TONE FRANKLY 


| Papaver_rheras (field poppy or com 





poppy). Europeans formerly made red 
‘ink trom the petals of this plant. 
Cunorylon nuttaltii. (Western dog. 


wood). The roots hold an excellent dy 

Gaylussacia (huckleberry). The fruit 
of many of the members of this family 
| furnish dyes. 





Vaccinium vitis-idea (mountain cran- 
; berry, red bilberry). The dye is in the 






American dye plants, well loved for their bloss 
and valued for products other than dye, are disap- 
pearing so rapidly that it seems wise to enter here 
a word of warning to the enthusiast. The medic- 
inal herb commonly known as golden seal and 
as Indian dye (AMydrastia canadensis) is too rare 
In the settled parts of the country to warrant 
gathering it for its yellow dye. Similarly our 
native puccoons, or Indian paints, should be pro- 
teeted, Dye plants are so abundant that rare | 
species need nut be sacrificed. 

The methods of preparing vegetable dyes are | 
usually nelther complicated nor tedious. The } 
liminary process of extracting the coloring p 














is very simple indeed, and the use of mordants, , 


or fixing chemicals, can be learned without much 
trouble. 

The list of trees, shrubs and flowers given below 
by no means includes all of the American plants 


that yield dyes, but it names many that have been | 


thoroughly tested. Some of them you will surely 
discover in the fields or woods of your neighbor- 
hood, Doubtless you will run across many other 
plants that it may be worth your while to investi- 
gate, At any rate, in experimenting with them 
you will add greatly to the pleasure of working 
with homemade dyes, 


PLANTS THAT YIELD YELLOW DYES. 

Hicoria pecan (the pecan) and Hicoria glabra 
(pignut hickory). 

Querens velutina (Mack or yellow oak), the bark 
of which contains the commercial dye quercitron. 

Torylon pomiferin (osage orange). The roots 
are rich in dye. 

Caltha blossoms (marsh marigolds). 

Ranunenlus bidbosus (the bulbous buttercup), 
common in fields and along roadsides. 

Nanthorrhiza apiifolia (shrub yellowroot or 
yellowwoou), 









Berberis vulgaris (the European barberry). Its 
stems and roots yield the dye. 
Berberis thunbergii (Japanese barberry), When 





the shrub is trimmed the twigs might well be used 
for dye. 

Odostemon aquifolbon (Oregon grape, or trail- 
ing mahonia); gives its dye both from stem and 
from roots, 

Reseda Iuteala, known 






yellowweed, 
which grov 
mon weed, 
most: imp 
history of dyeing. 

Cladrastis lutea (old 
fustic, American or 
Kentueky yellowwood), 
This, formerly of eom- 
mercial importance, 
said still to be used for 
homespun in’ some of 
the Southern States 

Cytisus scoparius(hage 
weed, Seoteh brooms, The flow 

Prosopis juliftora (mesquite). This plant sup. 
plies a yellow dye that horsemen in the Southwest 
use for coloring si 

Cotinus ame can smoke tree, 
young fustic, chittam wood), The wood of this 
species is, lo some extent, still used commercially 
tor its dye, 

Helianthus annuns (annual sunflower). The 
common plant contain a dye that is 
fast without any chemical fixing. 


sone “Mt the 
rtant in’ the 

































ield the dye. ' 





| indhon membranaceum. (the thin- 
\leaved bilberry) holds a reddish-purple 
dye in its fruit, 


PLANTS THAT YIELD BLUE DYES. 
Plants yielding indigo are immersed 
l entire in vats of water. As they disin- 
| texrate the indigo falls to the bottom as 
apowder, The indigo being insoluble in 
; Water, special treatment is required to 
“make it usable, When you have gone so 
‘far into dyeing as to attempt the use of 
indige, you can consult books on the 
subject. 
Baptisia tinctoria (wild indigo), Indi- 
| gofera leptosepala, (wild or Western 






goat's rue) are varieties of this dye plant, 
also Amorpha fruiticosa (false or bastard indigo, 
river locust). 


PLANTS THAT YIELD GREEN DYES. 

The usual method of procuring green vegetable 
dye is to use blue and yellow dyes in the proper 
‘proportions. Nevertheless, pleasing shades Vv: 
jing from olive green to apple green ean he ob- 
Htained by staining fabries with the red, blue or 
purple dyes already mentioned, and subsequently 
getting the green color by treating the goods with 
soap or other alkaline substances. 

Hicoria alba (white-heart hickory, mockernut) 
may be listed here. This growth is credited with 
a green dye probably derived from the husks of 
the nuts. 

In the Girls’ Page for September a. second article 
hwill describe the methods of extracting dyes and 
using them for coloring various fabrics. 
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A FUNNYBEAST CONTEST. 
Te: “funnybeast” is Just.the thing with which 
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D amuse 
To make him, all you need is a box of round | 
| Wire paper shanks, some scissors and crayons, | 
and a few sheets of thin colored cardboard. 

A funnybeast is a 
rough cardboard erea- 
tion of some animal of 
A species that seems to 
be familiar. Yet you 
are never quite sure 
what its originator in- 
tended it to be. You 
mere attach head, 
legs and tail to any ge- 
aowetrical figure. You 
fasten them by means 
of the round wire paper 



























Cut your cardboard 
into oblong pieces, 
squares, ovals and tri- 
angles, and pile them 
on the table with the scissors, wire paper shanks 
and yons. Seat your guests round the table 
and give each one a folded bit of paper with the 
| name of some well-known animal on it. 

Give each one also a square of colored card- 
board, From that the contestants must cut head, 
legs and tail, and convert one of the bits of de 
board from the central pile into a funnybe 
As far as possible the head, tail and legs must he 
like those of the animal that is designated on the 

, Slip of paper. No one may tell what her animal is 

















ropean flower escaped from cultiva- | cl 


us ob- | 


Sk 
COLOR SKETCH DO NOT 





your friends at an informal party. | 


jo 
“makes 








intended to be. Every player is Hmited to the 
square of cardboard for cutting, but she may draw 
as many wire paper shanks and use as much 
yon as she wish 
hen each contes tant has finished her funny- 
beast she writes her name on it and places it on 
the table In its most charming attitude. Then 
every guest is ed to tell what the queer animals 
represent and to vote upon their merits. 
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SKETCHING PEOPLE OUT OF DOORS. 
O E of the greatest contributions of modern 





at is the advance made in out-ofaloor work, 





painting. Fora girl who has had ap 
{ing in drawing heads and figures, the venture will 
be Jess diMcult than for the uninstrueted. But 
even for the instructed girl it is advisable to be- 
gin by making sketches in black 
attempting color, A 
beach in brilliant sunlight. makes a good subject 
It is best for the artist to sit on the sand and 

to pose the model—whether standing or sitting 
—sot @ part of the figure shall come i 
the dark note of the w 
ot the body a bres 


ious train- 
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For sketch in black and white, done in char- 
coal or soft: pencil on white paper, the paper 
itself must representthe white clothes, the beach 

y. The v 
must be indicated by a flat tone chosen after 
comparing it with the values of the shadows in 
figure, and with the shadow cast on the sand. 
xt dete 
whieh will probably be the hair as it comes in 
shadow against the hat; and after that the entire 
piece of shadow that includes the under side of 
the hat brim and the shadow 
and neck, ind possibly on the shoulders. 

Leaving the white paper to represent the bril- 


























lianey of the white dress in the sunlight, draw | 





the large shapes of the shadows in the dress. 
Indicate them with a flat tone that blends into 
that of the ocean beyond, if it is of the same 








value and if the two come together anywhere. , 


A GIRL IN WHITE CLOTHES 
ON A BEACH IN BRILLIANT SUNLIGHT MAKES 
A GOOD SUBJECT. 


indigo) and Cracee virginiana (devil's shoestring, | That plan makes for simplicity and strength, as 








, In the sketeh, and will be of 

service later when you try a like effect in color, 
Let us now pose a girl in a white dress, or 

sta White waist, on a hillside, so that when the | 








j lea 


| artist is seated on the grass or on a low stool the 





upper part of the model's figure will appear against | 
the sky. It is advisable also to try to pose the | 
figure so that the artist shall not be looking directly 
toward the sun, or the sun shall not be shining 
direetly on the paper or canvas. 

No more t hint can be given here of the 
masses of Wonderful color that are always to be 
found in such a subject. Although you are to try 
to reproduce the color and the sunny effect, the 
relation of the important masses must be as per- | 
fect as in a black-and-white sketch, for it is that | 
alone that makes sunlight in the picture. 

It is best to b 
value and even its color seem to change as the 
Pp White of the waist cuts against it. 

Next, observe the color and general value of the 
shadow mass Included in the head, the hair, and 
the hat, if the model is wearing one. The shapes 
of the shadows on a face out of doors are always 
fascinating; their gr variety in color calls for 
accurate observation, 

The purple tones are generally to be found on 
| the forehead or upper part of the face where the 
color is influenced by the light reflected from the 
sky. The shadows on the lower rt of the face 
are usually of a warm greenish-yellow, for the 
parts under the chin and those on the neck get the 
light refleeted from the grass and the white dres: 

White in the sunlight can never be representec 
by white only ina color sketeh. A little cadmium | 
nee or some other yellow mixed with white | 
@ warm white: 
tion from the sky touches the uppermost surface 
of the gown, blue and rose madder must be added — 
to pure white. The shadows in white out of doors 
vary in color from pale lavender to deep, rather 
warm green, 

In beginning such a color sketch do not be afraid 
to put down a tone frankly, leave it, and put down 
the next one just as simply. Do not try to blend 
everything; let those edges merge that: should 
merge, but leave sharp and clear those that 
should be strong and well defined. That gives 
life and vigor to a picture. 





































































CAPE-COLLAR PELERINE. 


N great-grandmother's day girls wore just such 
quaint pelerines as are in 





ashion this summer, 
The one illustrated is made of three quarters 
«of wide white net. Use a perfect Square 
of the net. Fold the square jinythe) centre; then 





which includes open-air figure drawing and | 


nt White before 1 
girt in white clothes on a; 





Tddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 


cut an opening for the front, and hollow out the 
neck toa rather low V. 

While it Is still folded cut seventeen scallops 
round the bottom of the ape, beginning in the 
middle of the back 
on the double fold of 
goods, Bind these 
scallops as well as the 
neck with narrow bias 
folds of China silk in 
pale pink, rose color, 
blue or lavender, 
Make two one-inch 
slashes on each side of 
the lower front of the 
cape and bind with the 
China silk. To close 
the cape, loop small 
white crochet buttons 
attached with a cro- 
cheted cord through 
hes, The 
Il these pelerines for four dollars or more. 
A Companion girl with her needle and scissors 
an make one for less than a dollar. 
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ATHLETIC HONOR. 


the midst of an exciting contest it is some 
times dt to Keep from getting into a state 














value of the darker ocean | 


nine the darkest note in the figure, | 


st on the face | 





| 
sin with the sky, noticing how its | ¢ 


Dut where the cool retiee- ; 


I of mind in which it does not matter much to 
you how you win if only you do win. But the girl 
who has tailed to play r and has won knows 
What it meaus to have the score stand in her favor 
and still not be the victor, 

During the last’ Davis Cup tennis matches an 
incident: occurred that admirably illustrates the 
spirit of sportsmanship that puts honor above any 

| desire to win, however great. 

gland and Australia were playing against 

‘each other for the privilege of challenging Amer- 
lea. Of course the great mateh, the match upon 
which everyone was fixing his attention, was the 
game Of singles between the English captain, 

| Parke, and the Australian captain, Brookes, 

| The two players were very evenly matched. 

Each won two sets. The outcome of the fifth set 





























would decide the match. 
The attention of the on- 
lookers grew tense. At the 


end of eight games Parke 
had won five to Brookes’s 
three. If the English cap- 
tain could win one more 
game, the set and the mateh 
would be his, The score 
of the game went to 40—15. 

am Parke had only to make one 
more point to take the game, 
the set and the match. The 
spectators hardly dared to 
breathe. 

Brookes sent a slow ball 
close to the net, Parke ran 
in rapidly, returned the bail 
and made the point. The 
umpire gave him game, sct 
and match. The spectators 
had begun to cheer when 
they saw Parke throw up his 
hand and turn to the umpire. 

“My racket touched the 
net on that return,” he said. 

Noone had seen him touch 
the net—not Brookes, not 
the umpire, not a single 
spectator. Of course the 
umpire then gave the point 
to Brookes, which made the 
score 40-30. After that 

Brookes ran the score up to deuce, and in a few 

minutes more won the game. 
| That game proved to be the turning point ; Parke 
never got back his lead. Brookes won three more 
nes, Which gave him the set and the match. 
| And the lish captain, instead of being pro- 
claimed victor of a match that he had crossed the 
sea to play, walked off a beaten man—beaten, but 
| nevertheless victorious. 

Long after the memory of the brilliant strokes 
and the exciting rallies of that hard-fought mateh 
faded from the minds of those who watched 
and cheered, the memory of that incident at the 
net will linger and exert its influence for honor 


and fair play. 
‘ 

I and I love it for the memories—some pleas- 

ant, some sad—that it recalls.” 

A girl was showing one of her friends a volume 
that bore the title, ‘‘Laura’s Dress History.” 

| Outwardly it appeared to be an ordinary scrap 

-album, but inside there were none of the usual 

pictures; instead, the leaves were decorated with 

squares of cloth of many different kinds and colors. 

“L began this when I was a very little girl,” 
Laura explained. “I remember that it was one 
day when mother showed me a roll of pieces. 
They were bits of my first colored dresses. I was 
pasting pictures into my scrapbook, and the idea 

| occurred to me to use scraps of my dresses instead 
of the pictures. Mother gave me a square of each 
| piece, and taught me how to paste them tn place. 

‘As I grew older I thought of other things that 
| would add to the interest of the book. So under- 
neath each block I described how that particular 
dress was made. Sometimes | drew a Httle pattern 
picture, sometimes I wrote a description, Then, 
too, I wrote anything of interest connected with 
) the dress—when it was bought, made and first 

worn, who gave it to me if It chanced to be a 

present, and other incidents such as this —” 

Laura touched a pink-gingham square beneath 
which was written, ‘Uncle James gave this to me 
on my ninth birthday. The first time I wore it 1 
tore the skirt.” 

“The flowered lawn says, ‘Bought July 1, made 
July 2, worn July 4, and dyed July 6.” You see, [ 
ore it toa Fourth-of-July celebration and ruined 

it with stains, But —” 

She luughed and pointed to the rime: 

Mother dyed It solid blue, 
Then it looked as good as new. 

“I have spent many happy hours making my 
book,” Laurajsaid as she closed the volume. “And 
nowthat-ram grown I enjoy more than ever sitting 

,down and. fuming the pages—and remeinbering. 
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A DRESS HISTORY. 


T'S one of my most cherished possessions, 
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How to Make a 
Wholesome and Tasty 
Muffin 


1 cupful Grabam flour 1 teaspoonful sak 
I cupful white four 2 exes 
% cupful sugar 1 cupful mile 
4 teaspoonfuls baking 2 tcaspoonfuls melted 
powder Crisco 
(Use level measurements) 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; add 
beaten eggs and milk gradually, then 
the melted Crisco. Beat thoroughly 
and fill well Criscoed pans two-thirds 
full. Bake in a hot oven twenty- 
five minutes, 


RISCO 


DS fae atid 


Crisco is a shortening which 
can becombined successfully 
with flour of any kind. It 
works up into a light, uni- 
form, smooth, evenly tex- 
tured dough. 


Crisco is wholly vegetable, 
the cream of rich oil, sweet 
and pure, without taste or 
odor. Whenever it is used, 
even in foods recognized as 
the good old standbys in 
cookery, unusual richness 
and tastiness are revealed. 


‘A Calendar of Dinners’’ is a hand- 
some, cloth-bound, gold-stamped 
book of practical value to every 
housewife. It containsa dinner menu 
for each day in the year, 615 recipes 
carefully selected and tested by 
Marion Harris Neil, the well known 
cooking authority, and the illustrated, 
interesting Story of Crisco. It is 
wortha lace in every housekeeper’s 
library and is a great help in choos- 
ing suitable dishes for these summer 
days. Write for it. Five two-cent 
stamps will bring it to you. Address 
Dept. G-7, The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. A_paper- 
bound edition without the ‘Calendar 
oe Dinners’’ but with 250 recipes is 
ree. 
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TREATMENT OF APOPLEXY. 


| POPLECTIC strokes are of various de- 
| grees of severity. Some attacks are so 
| severe that death is almost instanta- 

neous; others are go slight that after a 

few months’ ‘e and appropriate treat- 

ment the sufferer is able to resume 
almost all his wonted activities. The wisest treat- 
ment is the preventive. Certain constitutional 
changes are precursors of a stroke, and as soon 
! as these are recognized it is wise to change the 
| mode of life at once. 

The public is no longer uninstructed about the 
dangers of high blood pressure, and it is a simple 
matter to ascertain the exact degree of that 
pressure. People who have high blood tension 
and weakened vascular walls (and these two con- 
ditions often go together) live in daily danger of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Such people should mod- 
erate their activities, both in work and in play, until 
their lives can be properly described as “quiet.” 
It Is well to take gentle outdoor exercise, but they 
must avoid fatigue. The game of golf isa veritable 
godsend to thousands of such persons, Their 
, meals should be regular and Hght, and they should 
; eat little or no meat; alcohol and tobacco should 

be forbidden, or very strictly limited. 
i Many of those who live in danger of apoplexy 
are In middle life, of settled and even obstinate 
‘habits, and Inclined to be more or less self-indul- 
gent. Others, who are in the midst of life's battle, 
cannot, or think they cannot, abandon any of their 























¥ | activities. But intelligent persons can generally 


see a point, if it is driven home, and selfish persons 
| can always be frightened. A good ptain talk from 
an honest physician is invaluable in these early 


q | stages. 


After the attack has occurred, the patient should 
be handled with the utmost care and gentleness. 
He should be placed lying down, but with his head 
and shoulders slightly raised, and his collar or 
any tight clothing should be loosened or cut away. 
Sometimes his tongue falls back into the throat 
| and threatens to stop the breath; in that case turn 

his head gently until the paralyzed side rests on 
‘the pillow. Summon a physician at once, but until 
| his arrival do not try to do very much, and do what 
you do gently and carefully. Flannel-covered hot- 
water bottles are sometimes helpful. Do not try 
to remove the patient to another room if you can 
| help It, but bring a mattress to him. 
| If he recovers, the patient must gradually take 
up the manner of life we have outlined above. 
; Complete recovery will be very slow in any case, 
| but obedience to the doctor’s rules, a quiet, regular 
life and faithful exercise to overcome whatever 
paralysis may exist will often work wonders. 
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WHEN MELLA CALLED. 
ELLA’S face was drawn Into sympathetic 


' contoitions whenever her two friends 
spoke. Mella was nothing if not “re- 


sponsive.” And Gwen and Laura 


i | seemed to be speaking with unwonted 


i haste. 

| “It’s queer,” Gwen said, “but I believe I have 
never In my life made an uncharitable remark 

{ about anyone —’ 

| “I’m sure you never have!” Mella broke in with 

‘enthusiasm. “I always feel so safe with you!” 

, Gwen’s cheeks began to flame; she opened her 
mouth to protest, but Mella raised her voice a 
; trifle. “No, my dear, I’m telling the exact truth. 
; 1 know you'll say a ‘kind word for me if anyone 

| makes a harsh criticism. I do believe you never 

‘ made an uncharitable remark in your life!’ 

“Oh, but [don’t say that.” Gwen’s words fairly 
tumbled over each other tn her eagerness. “I 
was only going to say that I believe I never made 
an uncharitable remark about anyone without 
having reason to —” 

“Of course!” Mella interrupted with emphasis. 
“And that keeps it from being uncharitable. We 
can’t go through the world shutting our eyes to 
people’s faults. But there’s everything in being 
sure that the criticism is just. 1 know you are 
right in that, Gwen. You have never criticized 
anyone without good reason.” 

“Yes, but,” Gwen put in with nervous haste, “I 
didn’t mean that, either. I was just going to say 
I’ve never in my life made an uncharitable remark 
about anyone without having reason afterwards 
to be sorry for it. Either I find out I ought to 
have made more allowances, or I see that I haven't 
been quite fair!” 

“Oh!” said Mella. 

Half an hour later, when their visitor had gone, 
Gwen drew an unconsciously long and audible 
| sigh. Laura echoed it with mock seriousness. 

“I feel as if I’d been running,” Gwen sald, ‘‘or 
singing that ‘Echo Song.’ I feel ‘winded’!”” 

“I always feel that way when Mella has been 
here,” said Laura. 

“But all the same, Mella’s a dear, and it all 
comes from her being so sympathetic and respon- 
sive. I mustn’t forget that,” Gwen said thought- 
fully. 

Laura’s gay laugh rang out. “My dear,” she 
said, “J believe you ‘never in your life’ made a 
remark even remotely bordering on the ‘unchar- 
itable’ without being sorry for it at once!” 
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Every Minute 
Guns Salute 


This Wondrous Food Invention 


In our Puffed Grain mills, night and day, guns are con- 
stantly kept booming. 


Each contains kernels of Wheat or Rice. 


And these grains are shot out—puffed to eight times size 
—in the form of these toasted bubbles, flaky, thin and crisp. 


Perfect Foods for Millions 


These bubble-grains then go to millions of homes, to 
bring them the right form of Wheat and Rice. 


They bring them the whole grains—not an element miss- 
ing. And every atom is fitted to feed, for every food cell is 
exploded. 


Think of these facts when you look at these dainties. 
They are more than enticing. 


Each is created by Prof. Anderson’s process, by which 
every granule is blasted. 


Digestion is easy and complete. Here every food cell feeds 
a bodily food cell. Nothing is missing and nothing is lost. 


Any doctor will tell you—any food expert—that these are 
the supreme forms of wheat, rice and corn. 


Puffed Wheat “2” 12c 


PuffedRice = 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


For breakfast serve with sugar and cream, or mixed with 
any fruit. Serve a different grain each morning. 


Float them in your bowls of milk. 
Garnish your ice cream with them. 
Let hungry children eat them dry. 


All day long—especially in summer—there are uses for 
these flavory morsels which never tax the stomach. Keep a 
package of each on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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What 1000 Cars a Day Make Possible 


These two latest Overland de- 
velopments again emphasize the 
enormous economy of enormous 
production. 


No one has ever before made 
1000 a day of cars of this size 
and class—nor half that many. 


1000 cars a day enable us to 
use materials of a much higher 
quality and not only permit but 
actually enforce an accuracy of 
workmanship which smaller pro- 
ductions of cars in the same price 
range neither bermit nor require. 


1000 cars a day make possible 
better, larger, much more com- 
fortable cars than have ever 
before been possible at anywhere 
near the price. 


* * * 


The New Four 


Model 85-4 


35 horsepower en bloc motor 

112-inch wheelbase 

32 x 4 inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 

Auto-Lite starting and lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering 
column 








This newest Overland is the 
largest Four ever offered for so 
low a price. 


In the first place, note the 
longer wheelbase—112 inches. 


The en bloc 35 horsepower 
motor which has made the Over- 
land famous is continued. 


True—it is perfected even 
more and now it is a fitting cli- 
max of the experience obtained 
from a quarter of a million of 
these Overland motors in daily 
use. 


Shock absorbing cantilever 
type rear springs are a big im- 
provement. 


The gasoline tank placed in 
the rear is another improvement. 
The vacuum system insuring a 
steady even gasoline flow at all 
times is still another improve- 
ment. 


The famous and complete 
Auto-Lite electric starting and 
lighting equipment is furnished. 


All electric switches are on 
the steering column—right with- 
in reach. 


The artistically designed 
streamline body with one piece 
cowl makes this car one of Amer- 
ica’s most attractive models. 


Yet the price of this, our 
greatest Four cylinder value, is 
less than any car of its size ever 
sold for before. 


* * * 


No less a pace maker is the 
newest Overland Six. 


Here is the Six of Sixes! A 
snappy five passenger long stroke 
40 horsepower model—easy to 
handle, light, economical, mighty 
comfortable, having all the ad- 
vantages of higher priced Sixes, 
yet it comes absolutely complete 
at a lower price than any other 
six of its size. 


Its smart body design is long 
and low—having lines of artistic 
simplicity. 

And the motor! This will 
warm the heart of every six-cyl- 
inder enthusiast in the country. 


You’ve heard all about fast 
getaways—smoothness—crawl- 
ing and climbing on high. This 
Six does all that and then some! 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 726 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 


The wheelbase is 116 inches. 
It has cantilever springs and 
even-flow vacuum system with 
the gas tank in rear. 


The tires are four inch. It 
has the complete Auto-Lite elec- 
tric starting and lighting equip- 
ment with all switches on the 
steering column. 


Some Six! Yet the price is 
lower than any other six of its 


size. 
* * * 


But go to the nearest Over- 
land dealer and see these new 
models. Go over them—note all 
the very real and important im- 
provements, and learn the prices. 


The Overland dealer is ready 
to make demonstrations of both 
models now. 


The New Six 


Model 85-6 


35-40 horsepower en bloc motor 
16-inch wheelbase 


32 x 4 inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 

Auto-Lite starting and lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering 
column 
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west, in the forests of Mich- 

igan and Wisconsin, you 
sometimes come upon strips’ of 
fallen timber, generally in belts 
or lanes where for a mile or more 
the trees lie prostrate. Often the 
lanes, which are sometimes not 
more than a hundred feet wide, 
are as clean-cut through the forest 
as if the trees had been mowed 
down by the scythe of a ‘Titan. 
Lumbermen call them ‘ blow- 
downs’’; and there is little doubt 
that they are caused by wind in 
some form. Such windstorms are 
rare in Maine, however, and 
when I was a boy there was 
something mysterious about those 
lanes of fallen timber. 

Early in May one year Mr. 
Kimball, a manufacturer of car- 
riages at Portland, sent an order 
to the old squire for eight thou- 
sand feet of basswood lumber, 
sawed to half-inch thicknesses. 
He wanted it for the bodies of 
light driving wagons and buggies. 

The order could hardly have 
come at a more inopportune time. 
We had no dry basswood on hand 
and, since the snow was gone 
already, we should have hard 
work to draw green logs from 
the woods. Moreover, Mr. Kim- 
ball wanted part of the lumber 
within two weeks, for he had to 
fill an order for buggies from 
Connecticut. 

The American linden or bass- 
wood is found sparsely scattered 
through the Maine woods, usually 

~ {nm clumps of a few trees together 
on low ground. This wood had 
recently, come to be reat de. 
Itai .Je “one lasts, and we had 
for two winters been getting out 
nearly all we had. 

But it was a matter of pride 
with the old squire as a lumber-. 
man to fill every order that came 
to us, whether it was for the mast 
of a ship or for toothpicks. On 
the day that Mr. Kimball’s letter 
came we spent the evening trying 
to remember every basswood tree 
that we had seen anywhere in our 
forest lots ; and the next morning, 
to save time, we set off prospect- 
ing in three different directions. 
Addison took one of the hired men 
and went to Stoss Pond. The old 
squire himself, with our foreman 
at the sawinill, started for Lot 17; 
and as I remembered seeing bass- 
woods up the Moose Yard Brook, 
the old gentleman said that I might 
take a horse and buckboard and 
drive up there by the lumber road. 

The place where I thought I 
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4° had seen the trees was about eight miles 
ae above the old squire’s mill on Lurvey’s 
4 Stream ; but if there should prove to be 


a promising lot of basswood there, we 
could float the logs down to the mill. 
We could saw four thousand feet of the 
boards in a day; and a week in the kiln 
would put them in condition to ship to 
Portland. 

It is never quite safe for a person to 
set off on so long a trip in the forest 
alone, for accidents may occur. The old 
squire said therefore that I might call 
on my way and ask Thomas Edwards, 
who lived on the next farm, to go with 
me. When I reached the Edwards’ farm 
1 found that not only Tom but also his 
sister, Kate, were eager to go. 

**Oh, do take me!’’ Kate exclaimed. 
“I want to get out into the woods. I 
want to smell the bare ground again and 
pick May flowers. ’’ 

Neither Tom nor I was very anxious 
for her company, for we wanted to talk 
over boy matters; but at last we decided 
to let her accompany us. Having been 
granted that concession, she at once pro- 
posed that we drive back to the old 
si squire’s and take my cousins, Theodora 
and Ellen, withus. But I thought that 
my business was too important to turn 
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THEN IN AN INSTANT IT WAS UPON US—THE MOST FRIGHTFUL NOISE 
THAT 1 EVER HEARD! 


Vil. 


the trip into a picnic for a flock of girls, and 
so, delaying only for Kate to pack a luncheon 
basket, we drove off. 

Winter retreats sullenly in Maine; cold, raw 
days often recur until after May 1st, and often 
the ice does not go out of the larger ponds and 
lakes before May 10th. But this day was 
warm and unusually still. ‘The weather had 
beer very dry for a week. 

In the woods on both sides of the trail the 
sodden mats of dead leaves were cracking and 
curling up. Through them, hepaticas, blood- 
root and trillium were thrusting their timid 
buds. Kate greeted them with cries of delight 
and made us stop while she gathered a handful. 
Once out of the buckboard, too, she was not 
easily persuaded to get back in again. Here she 
espied moose bush bursting into white bloom, 
and there, a little beyond, wild plum about to 
unfold its blossoms. Birds were flitting busily 
from bush to bush as if the unusual warmth 
had incited them to hurry their nest making. 

The unseasonable heat made old Nance lazy. 
We had gone about five miles and had gained 
the height of land above the old squire’s saw- 
mill, when the good old beast pulled up. I 
decided to let her rest for a minute. 

As we sat waiting, Tom suddenly cried, 
“Wark! Isn’t that Colton’s whistle?’ 

‘Too far!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘It’s more than 
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ten miles from here to Colton’s steam mill.’? 
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STORIES OF THE OLD HOMETFARM 
. By CAStephens 


THREE HOOTS AND A HOWL. 


“But listen! There it is again !’? Tom cried ; 
and this time Kate and I heard it quite plainly. 

“Count six,’? Tom said. ‘‘He will blow it 
again in six seconds.’’ And sure enough, the 
sound soon came to our ears a third time: three 
distinct hoots and then a long-drawn howl. 

It was the weather signal, blown at a mill 
near the railway station ten or eleven miles 
away. That was a new thing, indeed, in 
those days, and a matter of great interest to us 
at the old farm. ‘That was the first summer 
that the government meteorological stations 
sent out weather warnings by telegraph. The | 
predictions arrived at the railway station every | 
day about nine o’clock; and Colton, who was 
a public -spirited man, had undertaken to 
spread them abroad by means of signals that 
he blew on a siren whistle at his steam mill 
near the station. People could hear the sig- 
nals for five or six miles round, and if the day 
was calm, for two or three miles farther. 

By Colton’s code one long blast meant fair 
weather for that day and the next; two blasts | 
close together meant foul weather; three blasts 
signified warmer weather; four gave warning 
of a cold wave or snow; and three short 
hoots, followed by a prolonged unearthly sort 
of siren howl, meant thundershowers, squalls | 
or rough weather. Tle repeated each sigmal | 
twice at intervals of six seconds. 








It was three hoots and a howl that we heard: 
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to-day, and we glanced doubt- 
at the cloudless sky. 

““Thundershowers |’? Tom mut- 

tered. 
I don’t believe it!”” 
tlaimed. ‘‘It’s a beautiful day, 
and too early in the spring for 
thundershowers |’? 

We knew that weather predic- 
tions are not infallible and, since 
we had already come so far, we 
decided not to turn back. 

The lumber road that we were 
following crossed the Moose Yard 
Brook, which is a little tributary 
of Lurvey’s Stream, on a log 
bridge. Just across the bridge 
stood an empty camp, and there, 
leaving the buckboard by the camp 
door, we hitched old Nance. 

‘*Go find your basswood trees,’” 
Kate said to us. ‘‘1 want to follow 
along the brook and pick a bunch 
of wake-robins, Maybe I ean catch 
a trout. By and by | will come up 
the brook with the lunch.’’ 

Unbeknown to us, she had taken 
her hook and line. She was never 
a timid girl, and she greatly en- 
joyed solitary jaunts along brook 
banks in the woods. 

So, leaving our coats at the 
buckboard, we took the axe that I 
had brought along in the box under 








Kate ex- 




















the seat, and set off up the brook, 
which wound through a mixed 
growth of spruce, fir, black ash and 
swamp maple, growing large and 
tall on an alluvial bottom. On 
either side of the little flat through 
which the brook flowed we could 








and low gra where 
Bileptiound began. 
*Belore long we came upon the 
basswoods — fourteen or fifteen 


pretty good trees that stood near 


the bank of the brook. ‘To make 
sure that they were sound we 
felled one of them and measured 


the trunk. At the butt it meas- 
ured twenty inches in diameter, 
and it was sound for forty-eight 
feet of its length. 

Half an hour later we heard 
Kate calling us to luncheon. We 
found her in an odd, wild place 
near one of the craggy ledges on 
the right of the wooded bottom. 
Under the overhang of the rocks 

she had kindled a fire and laid out 
the food on a flat stone. 

“Look! Aren’t those beauties??? 
she cried, pointing to four hand- 
some trout as we drew near. ‘‘What 
a pity we didn’t take the frying pan 
and a piece of pork. Wouldn’t they 
make a fine platterful?’’ 

“‘But we’ve got salt and a little 
butter!’? Tom exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s 
burn a bed of coals and broil them |’? 

He seized the axe and ran to a fallen 
tree for more firewood; but Kate, who 
was still setting out the luncheon, sud- 
denly stood up and bade us listen. 

‘“‘What a strange nvise!’’? she ex- 
claimed. ‘Don’t you hear it?’’ 

Into the quiet of the day a sound was 
stealing like the distant roar of a rail- 
way train. Glancing up through the 
thick tree tops, too, we saw that clouds 
were rising swiftly toward the sun. 

‘Guess it’s that thundershower, after 
alll’? Tom exclaimed. 

‘*But that isn’t thunder!’ Kate said. 
“*And it isn’t rain!’? 

The sound, indeed, can only be de- 
scribed as a portentous roaring. High 
in the sky masses of lurid vapor turned 
and twisted; and ever the rvar came 
nearer, although as yet not a breath of 
wind had stirred the trees round us. 
Feeling sure that some awful convulsion 
was at hand, we drew in close beneath 


‘the overhang of the rocks and waited 


breathlessly. 

Then in an instant it was upon us— 
the most frightful noise that 1 ever 
heard! The whole forest appeared to 
sway over at once and to go down with 
one horrible, creaking crush. Dead 
leaves, green boughs and branches filled 
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the air; they seemed to rise up and whirl away. 


We had the frightful sensation of being sucked ' 


up with them. The next moment we were 
buried in green boughs. Great spruces toppled 
down the crag and their splintered trunks 
crisscrossed in front of us. Every tree near 
by went down. 


The tops and upturned roots | 


hemmed us in completely. Yet it had all been | 


the work of a few seconds. We had hardly real- 
ized what was happening when it had passed 
and, except for the shower of dead leaves and 
twigs that sifted down, all was as still as before. 

Tom, who was still grasping the axe, was 
the first to speak. ‘‘Wasn’t that a rip-snorter !’” 
he cried. 

‘*1 thought it was the end of the world!’ 
Kate exclaimed. ‘‘Can we ever get out?’’ 

That crag, indeed, had been a most fortunate 
place of refuge for us. Except for the protect- 
ing overhang of rock, the falling trees would 
undoubtedly have crushed us or the wind have 
whirled us away. Luncheon basket, food and 
even the fire had completely disappeared. 

Tom began to hack a pathway through the 
tangle of brush; Kate and I followed behind 
him. Now the wild life of the forest, the 
homes and haunts of which had been so sud- 
denly smitten down, stirred fitfully. At a 
little distance we heard a frightened partridge 
fly. Farther away a fawn bleated and a red 
squirre] ran scolding through the brush. Two 
hedgehogs crept stiffly out of our way. 

We climbed over some of the tree trunks and 
crawled under others. Again and again Tom 
had to chop a hole in the snarled green tree 


had to climb over the upturned roots of the 
great trees—huge sheets of soil and mould often 
ten feet in height. 

**Can we ever reach home !’’ Kate exclaimed. ; 
We supposed, of course, that the entire forest 
had been blown down; but suddenly we came | 
to the edge of the fallen timber and in another 

second were standing in the undisturbed forest. 

The tract of trees blown down was not more 

than a hundred yards wide, but it extended to | 
the northwest as far as we could see. A’ 
quarter of a mile to the south a hill appeared 

to have broken the force of the blast. 

It was obviously a whirlwind that had passed — 
—a dry tornado, for not a drop of rain had ' 
fallen. At sea it might have raised a water- 
spout; in the forest it caused a blow-down. 

My first thought, when we had got clear of | 
the tree tops, was for old Nance, and I ran , 
hastily down to the bridge where we had left | 
her in the camp. She was looking calmly forth 
from the door. Nothing there had been dis- 
turbed. The buckboard stood as we had left it. 

We were soon on our homeward way. My | 
report of the basswood at Moose Yard Brook 
was good in its way; but the blow-down was 
now between the trees that I had seen and the 
lumber road. ‘That presented a serious obstacle, 
for it would take us several days to clear a path 
through the fallen trees. Addison, however, 


had not given her the customary silk dress at 
Christinas; but they had limited all the pres- 
ents that year to a certain trifling cost. She 
had been given a smaller bedroom, but she had 
insisted upon that because it seemed best for 
Dorothy, who was delicate, to have a large, airy 
room. She had done a great deal of work — 

‘Well, if you wouldn’t be ashamed to think 
such things, Sarah Gay!’’ Aunt Sarah said to 
herself. ‘The ideal’? And she smiled bravely 
round the breakfast table. 

“Don’t you feel well, Aunt Sarah?’’ Mrs. 
Taylor inquired anxiously. ‘‘ You aren’t eat- 
ing anything. ’” 

‘I was just a-thinkin’, Mary, that’s all,’’ 
Aunt Sarah replied, beginning hastily to eat. 

‘* Better go for a trolley ride to-day, Aunt 
Sarah,’? Mr. Taylor said kindly as he rose 
from the table. ‘You always say it does you 
so much good.’” 

‘So I do,’? Aunt Sarah quavered gratefully, 
**so 1 do. Maybe I shall, come afternoon, 
William. ”’ 

William was always so good to her! she 
thought. But still—no one had remembered 
her birthday! Dick and Nancy finished their 
breakfast and rushed off to school. Dorothy 
was going to stay at home because of her cold. 

Aunt Sarah rose wearily from the table. 
She was deeply hurt and bewildered. The 


had found a clump of basswood at Stoss Pond, | dishwashing dragged that morning, the bed- 


and the old squire had discovered some even 
more promising trees in Lot 17. Those in Lot 
17 we cut and drew to the sawmill, and by 





dint of quick work we managed to fill Mr. 


making dragged, everything dragged, including 
Aunt Sarah’s usually spry little feet. She 
felt old and shaken. 

The postman whistled. Mrs. Taylor ran 





tops for us to creep through. Sometimes we | Kimball’s order in the stipulated two weeks. 





ODDING happily at the daily calendar 

\ on the wall beside her mirror, Aunt 

Sarah said to herself, ‘‘'Thursday, the 
fifth, my birthday,’’ and a smile of pleasant 
anticipation curved her soft old lips. She 
gloried in the demonstrations of affection 
with which the Taylors always greeted her 
birthdays. Of course she knew that she was 
a welcome and well-loved member of her 
niece’s family, not at all in the position of 
‘poor relation,’’ like old Mrs. Scott, who 
lived with the Keatings downstairs ; but still 
ter aid OVe"te Be rehtiaeeof the fact now 
and then, and Christmases and Diitihdays 
were her gala days of satisfied triumph. 

“I'll just slip out to the kitehen and start 
breakfast to sort of surprise Mary,’’ Aunt 
Sarah whispered to herse! she dressed. 

That was a way Aunt Sarah had; she was 
always doing things for people as ‘‘a sort of 
surprise.’? The phrase had become a by- 
word in the Taylor family. Lf Will gave his 
mother a present, if Nancy did a little extra 
housework, they would say, when embar- 
rassed by thanks or praise, ‘‘Oh, well, I just 
did it for a sort of surprise, you know.’’ 

As Aunt Sarah prepared breakfast she kept 
looking eagerly at the door into the dining 
room. Who would be the first to open that 
door and ery, ‘‘Many happy returns of the 
day, Aunt Sarah !’’ and give her a birthday 
kiss and a mysterious little parcel gay with 
ribbons? 

Some one was coming through the dining 
room. Aunt Sarah bent over the stove to 
hide her exultant face. She was half afraid 
that she was going to cry, so foolish she was 
getting in her old age, she thought. Mrs. 
‘Taylor opened the door. 

“O Aunt Sarah, are you getting break- 
fast? ‘That’s lovely of you. I overslept this 
morning. ’’ 

“I just thought I’d do it for a sort of sur- 
prise, Mary.’’ 

Aunt Sarah smiled expectantly at Mrs. 
Taylor. Her hands trembled with eagerness. 

Mrs. Taylor put on an apron and prepared 
to help Aunt Sarah. She began to describe 
the entertainment that she had attended the 
night before. Aunt Sarah stood looking at 
her. Piteously her expectant smile wavered 
and faded. The anticipated birthday greetings 
did not come. She felt hurt and bewildered. 

‘*But there, ’’ she comforted herself, ‘‘Mary’s 
forgotten for the minute that it’s my birthday. 
When the boys come they’!l remind her, and 
how surprised she’ll be, and how sorry she 
didn’t remember. ’? 

Just then Will came hurrying in with a 
worried expression on his face. 

‘*Morning, mother! Morning, Aunt Sarah! 
Can you hurry breakfast a bit? I’ve got to 
hustle over to college and cram more chemistry 
before the exam.’” 

Aunt Sarah stared at him in astonishment. 
Was it possible that Will, too, had forgotten 
her birthday? Why, he always remembered 
everything that concerned her! She and Will 
were ‘‘chums.’’? They shared all sorts of 
secrets: about Will’s ambition to be a physi- 
cian, his fears of not passing the chemistry 
examination, the praise of the English instruc- 
tor—surely Will could not have forgotten ! 























A SORT OF SURPRISE" 
} Coy Bertha Helen Crabbe 





‘‘But, poor boy,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘why 
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“1 SEE ‘EM GO OUT, MISS GAY," 
UP TO SEE YOU 


shouldn’t he forget my birthday when he’s 
worried about that examination? I declare, 
he’s gettin’ real thin!’’ 

When Will had eaten and had hurried off to 
the college,'Dick came rushing into the dining 
room. ‘‘Say, mother, 1’m in a hustle! Got 
to get the nine out to practice before school. 
Hello, Aunt Sarah! Coming to the game this 
afternoon ?”’ 

Then came Mr. Taylor in a hurry to get to 
business, then Nancy muttering over a°German 
textbook, then Dorothy fretting over a sore 
throat. In the dining room there wasa babble | 
of voices, a clatter of dishes and silver. Aunt 
Sarah sat in her place, but she did not eat. 
‘They had all forgotten her birthday! A cloud 
seemed to hide the sun. A pernicious little 
idea kept recurring to her with painful per- 
sistence. Perhaps—perhaps her position as a | 
well-loved, heartily welcome member of the 
Taylor family was not so secure as it had been. 
Indignantly Aunt Sarah scouted the idea. 

“It ain’t any such thing! They’re all as 
fond of me as they can be!’? 

But still the thought returned. There were 
little things that had happened, things that 
one might interpret as showing that she was 
not so welcome as she had been. ‘The family 





down for the mail. ‘‘O Aunt Sarah,’’ she 
cried, coming into the kitchen a few minutes 
later, ‘‘here’s a letter from Mrs. Stevens! She 
and her sister are coming to luncheon, and 


they want me to go to the concert with them | 


afterwards! What shall 1do? Linvited them 
for some day this month, but I wasn’t pre- 
pared for their coming to-day! And besides 
being busy with them all day, William and I 


are invited out for the evening, and Dot has | 





SHE WHISPERED; 
R PRESENTS.” 


“$0 1 COME 


that sore throat, and I haven’t a thing in the 
house for luncheon. O dear!’’ 

‘*Now don’t you worry, Mary. I was goin’ 
to get luncheon anyhow for a sort of surprise 
*cause you’ve got Dot to tend; so you go order 
the things from the grocery and I’}! get lanch- 
eon just the same. .Don’t you worry a mite.’” 

‘‘O Aunt Sarah, you dear! Whatever should 
we do without you?’’? Mrs. Taylor squeezed 
Aunt Sarah’s hand affectionately. 

Aunt Sarah was touched. She had an im- 
pulse to mention her birthday to Mary then, 
but somehow she could not. 

Once during the morning she went down- 
Stairs to see whether the belated Taylor 
groceries had been left in the Keating apart- 
ment. She found Mrs. Scott, the Keating 
‘‘poor relation,’’ scrubbing the kitchen floor. 
Her lank calico dress was pinned up over a 


and brushed the untidy hair off her forehead. 
As always, it hurt Aunt Sarah to look at her. 
‘*How-dy-do, Miss Gay !’’ said Mrs. Scott. 
“T s’pose you’re awful happy to-day?’ 
Aunt Sarah had told her yesterday that 
to-day was to be her birthday. She had even 
been guilty of boasting a little in her gentle’ 


| Way about the presents that she would receive, 


| 





and about how the Taylors loved her and how 
welcome she was in their home. 

‘*Has the grocer left our things here?’’ Aunt 
Sarah hastened to ask. 

“No, he didn’t, Miss Gay. I s’pose you 
got some wonderful nice birthday presents?” 

Aunt Sarah winked rapidly. 

‘Well, 1’ll be goin’ if the things ain’t here,” 
she said. ‘‘Good-by.’’ 

She went slowly up to the Taylor apartment. 

‘*Poor Mis’ Scott,’’? she murmured, ‘‘poor 
Mis’ Scott 1?” 

And all the morning Aunt Sarah kept think. 
ing of Mrs. Scott’s dingy clothes and tired face. 

After the worry and flurry of luncheon were 
over and Mrs. Taylor and her friends had gone 
to the concert, Aunt Sarah and Dorothy were 
alone in the apartment. But Aunt Sarah did not 
sit down to rest. She washed the great stacks 
of luncheon dishes, although Mrs. Taylor had 
begged her to leave them for her. At three 
o’clock there was a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Scott peered cautiously into the living room. 

**T see ’em go out, Miss Gay,’’ she whis- 
pered ; ‘‘so I come up to see your presents.” 

*“‘TI—T guess I can’t show ’em now, Mis’ 
Scott,’? Aunt Sarah stammered. ‘‘ Dot’s sick 
and I’m tendin’ her.’’ 

“Ohl” 

A disappointed expression went over Mn. 
Scott’s face and she turned to go. She looked 
more forlorn than ever this afternoon, in an old- 
fashioned silk dress much toolarge and evidently 
‘*handed down’’ to her by Mrs. Keating. 

A wave of fierce pity swept over Aunt Sarah; 
pity for Mrs. Scott and pity for herself. To 
have to live with one’s relatives in penniless, 
dependent old age—oh, was ever anything more 
bitter? To work as she had been working that 
day, her birthday that no one remembered! 

‘*Mis’ Scott, ’? Aunt Sarah said sharply, ‘‘you 
wait a minute! I’ve got somethin’ for you.” 

She rushed into her bedroom and returned 
with her best silk scarf, which she pressed into 





Mrs. Scott’s astonished hands. 

‘There, you keep that. I’ve give it to you 
for a present.’? And she gently but conclu- 
sively shut the door in Mrs. Scott’s face. She 
could not bear her gratitude. ‘‘It’ll be a sort 
of surprise for her, poor thing!’’ she thought 

Dinner time came and went, and still there 
‘was no mention of the birthday. Aunt Sarab 
gave up all hope. She felt miserably tired, 
miserably old and unhappy. Mr. and Mn 
‘Taylor, Will, Dick and Nancy went out for the 
eyening. Aunt Sarah was left with Dorothy. 

‘‘I’m sorry to leave you alone again, Aunt 
Sarah,’? Mrs. Taylor said before she left 
“But William and I have had this enja.- 
for weeks, and Will has a class meetin. 

is gorug to Ned Brewster’s part, o.% 
Nancy is invited over w uu... We'll 
to make up to you for this to-morrow. ’” 

“its allright, Mary. Don’t you worry * 

Aunt Sumh watched the Taylors troo, et 
rily off into the darkness. Ler heart yr. .: 
over each one. They were all so dear to her! 
She assured herself loyally that anyone might 
forget birthdays. It was a lovely evening. 
After Dorothy was asleep Aunt Sarah sat on 
the baleony. She looked ont into the darkness, 
and thought back over the years: the years of 
her happy girlhood, of her young womanhood; 
of the later days, when she had made her 
lonely struggle for a living. She thought of 
the day when the letter had come from her 
niece, Mary Taylor, inviting her to live with 
her; she thought of the happy, happy years 
she had been here—years in which her birth- 
days shone in her memory like jewels. And 
now—and now — She was old, she occupied 
an extra room where room was scarce, she had 
to eat and be clothed where there was little 
ready money; perhaps— perhaps they were 
tired of her. 

It was early when Aunt Sarah went to bed, bat 
it was late before she slept. She woke the next 
morning feeling old and tired and dreading the 
day that was coming. As sheopened the dining- 
room door there was a rush of feet toward her, 
kisses fell upon her cheeks, parcels of all shapes 
and sizes were pressed into her hands. 

‘‘Happy birthday, Aunt Sarah! Many happy 
returns of the day! Happy birthday !’’ 

Aunt Sarah stood there, pale and trembling. 
She gazed in bewilderment at the laughing 
faces round her. ‘‘Why,’’ she gasped, ‘‘why, 
this ain’t my birthday |’? 

**Sure it is, Aunt Sally! It’s the fifth. 
Sure, it’s your birthday. Had you forgotten?” 

Aunt Sarah stared helplessly. 

‘‘Don’t you believe it yet, Aunt Sarah? 
Here, look at the calendar.’’ 

Aunt Sarah’s hands dropped weakly to her 
sides. Her presents scattered at her feet. ‘‘What 
—what day was yesterday, Will ?’’she quavered. 

‘“‘Why, the fourth, Aunt Sally.’’ 

‘“‘Then—then —’’ Why, she must have torn 
off two leaves of her daily calendar at once! A 
radiant joy flashed into Aunt Sarah’s face. Her 


| trembling hands went out to the Taylors ins 
dingy petticoat. She looked up from her work | 


wide, loving gesture. 

“Well, well, if I ain’t foolish !’? she said 
chokingly. ‘tI—I wish somebody’d shake me 
till I couldn’t stand up!’ 

“Shake you? Why, Aunt Sarah, don’t cry, 
dear! What’s the matter?!” 

A smile playedabout Aunt Sarah’s quivering 
lips) / ‘‘Oh,/it’s just that this'is such a—e sort 
of surprise to me!’’ she-said. 
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ocean, a traveler by sea was not infre- | 

quently out of sight of land for as long | 
as three months. Even now, on the fastest | 
steamers afloat, there are days and days when | 
the only object of interest that you will meet 
is a school of gamboling porpoises or a white 
sail on the distant horizon. Indeed, you may 
sail from New York to Liverpool even in 
what are called the ‘‘lanes of commerce,’’ 
and, after bidding good-by to the gulls that 
escort you for three or four hundred miles 
beyond New York Harbor, you may not see 
another living creature, or any sign or indica- 
tion of life, until the Irish gulls come to escort 
you to their shores. 


Bem: steamships began to plough the 










THE LITTLE REPUBLIC. 


T is to be expected, then, that the people 
I shut up in the little republic that is bounded 

by the iron walls of an ocean liner should 
seek many ways of diverting themselves. Per- 
haps ‘‘republic’’ is not altogether a happy word 
to use in that connection, because no Czar of the 
Russias ever had such autocratic power over 
his subjects as the captain of a great liner has 
over the travelers on his ship. But he uses 
his power very sparingly, and, if his temporary 
subjects behave decently and obey the unwrit- 
ten laws of the sea, he lets them do about as 
they please. 

They exercise their ingenuity in providing 
all sorts of entertainments to relieve the mo- 
notony of the passing days. Shutteboard and | 
deck golf, ringtoss and bull board, and a con- 
cert usually suftice for the brief journey across 
the Atlantic Ocean; but on the more distant ! 
voyages, to India or Australia, or down the 
long coast of South America, those mild amuse- 
ments pall upon the voyagers, and they plan! 
something more elaborate. Tournaments of 
various kinds, races of every sort, lectures and 
travel talks, charades and plays, are the order 
of the day. 

But the most time-honored and extravagant 
revelries are sure to take place when the ship 
crosses the imaginary line between the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres. From time 
immemorial that has been the day dedicated to 
jokes and quips and pranks of all kinds. The 
captain’s serious face relaxes; the mates, and 
even the quartermasters and sailors, are evi- 
dently concocting some huge scheme of fun; 
no horseplay is outlawed; no practical jokes | 
are too rough; no exalted personaye is too | 
dignified to be exempt from Neptune’s ‘‘rough- 
house. ’” 





CROSSING THE LINE. 


remember witnessing was on a trip from 

New York to San Francisco. The night ; 
before the ship was to cross the line we saw a| 
spot of light off the starboard bow. It seemed | 
to draw nearer and nearer, and pretty soon old | 
Neptune himself, clad in oilskins, and dripping 
water from his garments and his long white 
beard, climbed the black side of our ship, and, 
standing upon the hurricane deck, surrounded 
by an admiring throng of passengers, an- 
nounced that the next day at two o’clock in 
the afternoon we should cross the line, and } 
that he would welcome us to his domain with 
suitable ‘‘ Equator Ceremonies.’’ He spoke in 
thunderous and somewhat sepulchral tones. 
Then he disappeared over the side of the ship, ! 
and the little spot of fire gradually receded in 
the wake. 

The next day at two o’cluck Neptune was 
promptly on hand again. To prepare for his 
coming the sailors had arranged on the lower 
deck a great canvas tub, perhaps twenty feet 
square, filled with water to a depth of about 
three feet. The tub was surrounded by a rail, 
and Neptune, seated on a gorgeous throne, at 
first commanded that the passengers should 
be initiated into the mysteries of his domain. 
He had come aboard this second time with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and he was fol- 
lowed by a Jong train of fantastically arrayed 
subjects. 

Those subjects ruthlessly seized the passen- 


Te most elaborate fun of that sort that I 


| pulled the victim over backward and immersed 


that the men should be shaved. They were | 
seated on the edze of the improvised bathtub, 
and the barber appeared, wielding a lather 
brush nearly as big as a broom and a paste- 
board razor also of huge dimensions. 





" Byes 
aa 
"OY ee » 

PRANKS OF NEPTUNE. | 
Onitee a victim’s face with a liberal 


supply of lather, the barber raised a 
high his tremendous razor. But just as | 
he was about to apply it to the face of the unre- 
ing passenger, two of Neptune’s myrmidons, 
standing in the great tub of water, suddenly | 


him completely. A moment later he emerged, | 
spluttering and coughing, but making a des- 
perate effort to appear good-natured. 

If any passenger was particularly dignified 
or danditied, if he had shown any overweening 
conceit in his own abilities, Neptune’s slaves 
sought him out especially. The more spotless 
the linen, the more stylish the necktie, the 
more fleckless the white flannel suit, the surer 
was the owner to have the starch literally | 
taken out of him. 

Of course not all of the six hundred and fifty | 
passengers could be initiated with these elavb- | 
orate ceremonies. Most of those who were | 
enjoying the fun to the utmost, and who were | 
congratulating themselves that they had gone | 
scot-free, did not notice some sailors in oilskins \ 
climbing the masts directly over their heads. | 
The sailors had a big hose in their hands. 
While the last victim was being submerged | 
and the boisterous fun was at its height the 
heavens seemed suddenly to open, and out of a 
clear tropical sky a tremendous shower poured 
down upon the heads of all the passengers. 






























TRICKS ON TRAVELERS. 


EW escaped a thorough sprinkling; the | 
F tables were turned on the hilarious on- | 
lookers, and the chief initiates took their | 
turn in laughing at the others. When it was | 
all over, Father Neptune served a bountiful | 





‘impose on him, turned on the muddy water in 
;the bathtub, took a thorough ablution, and 


‘has little terror for the sailor or for the sea- 





) and tide. 


; them, for often the wind blows so hard for a 


commanded all the passengers to take a bath | traveler’s greatest peril is from the treacherous 
before half past ten? Hurry up, or you’ll be: fog. Other dangers can be guarded against, 
too late’? Thereupon Mr. Conceited Green-| but the fog can neither be dissipated nor 
horn, who had often boasted that no one could avoided. Although thes ing foxhorn 
brings to him the full sense of his peril, it is 
also his greatest safeguard. 








came up on deck again, neither a wiser nor a 
‘ cleaner man. 

The conceit of the victim may be urged as 
some excuse for the jokes. He certainly seemed 
much improved in disposition and character 
before the end of the long voyage. 

To turn from gay to grave, the sea knows 
its perils as well as its pranks. No ordinary 
storm daunts the modern ocean liner, and a gale 





IN THE FOG. 


soned traveler. To be sure, the typhoons in FEW months ago I was nearing New 
the southern Pacific may frighten the stoutest | A York on a voyage from Southampton. 
heart. One of the most pathetic sights I ever For several hours the foghorn of our 
saw was that of the bones of the two great! | ship had blown uninterruptedly at intervals of 


German men-of-war and the American war-|a minute. The fog was so thick that we could 


Ships that were cast up on the shores of Apia hardly see the rail from our cabin dvor on the 


after that memorable storm, which will not soon | promenade deck. In the darkest hour of the 
be forgotten in the annals of seamanship. | night, the hour that just precedes the dawn, 
hour engines, which had throbbed rhythinically 
}and unceasingly since we left Cherbourg six 
, days before, suddenly stopped. 
| The unaccustomed silence woke us. As 
_ We lay in our berths in the unusual quiet, we 
could hear two foghorns, our own, to the tone 
‘and volume of which we had become accus- 
tomed, and another, louder and hoarser and 
| more strident than ours. Every minute the 
‘other foghorn grew louder and seemed to be 





HEROISM AT APIA. 


NLY one ship in that harbor escaped, and ; coming nearer and nearer. 


O that was a British man-of-war that was| We said to ourselves, ‘‘It must be all right. 
able to steam out to the high seas through | The captain on the bridge qin hear the ap- 
the narrow channel against the terrific wind | proaching horn more plainly than we, and the 
The crew of the American cruiser | captain of the other ship can surely hear our 
manned the yards and generously cheered the | signals. It is not possible that he should pick 
escape of their British comrades, although they | out our ship in all the broad Atlantic and ram 
themselves were slowly but surely being driven | us, when there are thousands of miles of seaway 
upon the cruel coast. on either side by which he may avoid us.’ 

To land on a surf-washed coast that boasts | 
no good harbor is a terrible experience for | 
most travelers. Such coasts are common along | 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean, on | 
the western coast of South America, on the | 
west coast of Africa, and in many other parts 
of the world. 

The port of Jaffa, where pilgrims take the | 
train for Jerusalem, is one of the most dan- | 
\ gerous on the Mediterranean shore, and there, | 
ion the average, more than three ships a day i 
land their passengers—or at least try to land 














A CRASH AT SEA. 
Sn nearer and nearer came the ap- 


louder and hoarser her 
week at a time that it is impossible to land. foghorn sounded. The unexpected and 
In those cases the passengers are carried on the seemingly impossible happened. There 
some sixty miles farther to the port of Iaifa. | came a jar and a crash, and we knew that we 

But even when Boreas is blowing gently | were rammed in the open sea, four hundred 
the landing has terrors enough for the inexpe-; miles from shore. Frightened passengers. in 
rienced voyayer. As he stands near the gang- | scant attire, with life preservers hastily buckled 


proaching ship; 





collation, and to each passenger was given an | way a huge Arab will take him round the: on, came pouring up the companionway. Stew- 
elaborate and beautifully engraved certificate as | waist, hustle him down the slippery steps from! ards rushed hither and thither, trying to 


evidence that he had received his sea christen- | the steamer’s deck, and pop him into the big | 
ing and that he had the right henceforth to; surfboat just at the moment when it rises 





gers, right and left, and Neptune commanded 


pass freely over the equator. 

The voyage down the long, unindented coast 
of South America would be one of the most | 
monotonous in the world were it not for the | 
many stops that are made between Panama 
and Cape Horn. Even as it is, the voyage 
slow and long, and ingenious pi ngers are’ 
often hard put to it to amuse themselves. | 
Sometimes they find nothing better to do than 
to play tricks on one another. If some eredu- 
lous and conceited fellow voyager pretends to 
"know it all,’’ he is likely before he reaches 
the Strait of Magellan to learn some things 
that he did not know. | 

On one South American voyage was a loud- | 
mouthed fellow full of bragyadocio. 





upon the wave to a level with the platform of , 
the steps. 





HEN the boat is full, the brawny | 
natives bend to their oars and row 
with all their might for the little harbor | 


GOING ASHORE AT JAFFA. 


ussure the passengers that there was no danger, 
although everyone knew that the stewards had 
as little information about the real state of 
affairs as the rest of us. 

All sorts of wild rumors were afloat: ‘‘She 
was going down by the head’? ‘‘she was list- 
ing to port and would svon go over,’’ ‘‘the 
furnace fires are put out, we must take to 
the boats.’’ After an hour of suspense we 








‘learned the truth—that our ship was rammed 


a few feet above the water line, and that, 
although a great hole was torn in the side of 
our ship, although the iron plates of her bow 
were twisted into spirals, and although a huge 
anchor weighing five tons had been stripped 
from the side of the other ship and embedded 
in our deck, yet we were not seriously crippled 


He had | between the surf-lashed rocks, on one of which, | and could probably reach New York under 


never traveled before and was mortally timid, | so the legend goes, Andromeda was bound until | our own steam. 


yet he was as boastful as he was unsophisti- 

cated. Some of his fellow passengers resolved 
to teach him a thing or two. There was no; 
‘yarn’? too long or too improbable for him to > 
swallow whole. He even believed that he, 
could see the equator, and watched the sea all 
one morning for the long red streak that he 
was told we should cross. i 


a 





A GREENHORN’S BATH. 


| 

"Tis Guayas River is a muddy and un- 
pleasant stream, and after leaving Guay- 

aquil you sail down this sluggish tidal | 
river for forty miles to the sea. At ten o’clock | 


in the morning one of Mr. Conceited Green- 
horn’s fellow travelers rushed up to him and 


said, ‘‘Did you know that the captain had|not hunting down peaceful merchantmen, the ) than -on theygo-called (‘raying main, 


| for double fare and refused to row. 


Perseus rescued her. 

Up, up, up, halfway to the skies the boat 
seems to soar, while the towers and minarets 
of Jaffa are silhouetted against the sky; then | 
down, down, down the boat drops, until it 
seems as if it would never reach the bottom. 
But however rough the sea, the boatmen | 
almost invariably reach the shore and land } 
their passengers on the slippery stones that 
serve asa wharf. Almost invariably, L have | 
said; the qualifying word is necessary, for a/ 
few years ago a whole boatload of pilgrims were | 
drowned between the ship and the shore when 
the boatmen tried to ‘‘hold up’’ the passengers 


On the west coast of South America there 
are some equally alarming landings, for between 
Callao and Valparaiso there is not a single 
good harbor; at Mollendo, Antofagasta, and at 


| the nitrate towns along the coast, it often seems 


to the timid traveler that he must take his life | 
in his hands if he would get ashore. 

In times of peace, when the ocean is not 
strewn with mines, and hostile battleships are 





NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 


LMOST before we knew whether we were 
going to the bottom or not, two mes- 
senger boys rapped at my stateroom 


door and handed in wireless messages from 
two rival newspapers, each one saying, ** Please 


‘wireless us immediately five hundred words 


about the accident.’? And out through the 
fog and across the silent sea by means of 
this most marvelous of all modern inventions 
went the message that we all were safe and 
sound. 

But although such perils are very real, an 
ocean liner is in times of peace almost the 
safest spot on the _plinet; there is far more 
peril to life and/ limb in.a crowded city street 
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THE HANDICAP 


“By Mabel Nelson Thurston.2 


In Eight Chapters 


HENEVER Theo- 
dora tried to recall 
the memories of the 


next five hours she felt a 

little bewildered. There was Miss Prissy, 
plump, eager, exclamatory, welcoming her as 
if she had been her own daughter, devising a 
dozen things in her honor all in one breath. 
‘There was supper when Mr. Lee and Cecily 
had appeared, summoned by telephone—Cecily 
bewilderingly pretty and shy for fully five min- 
utes, then as freely at home with Theodora as 
if she had known her all her life; her father 
courtly and ceremonious, but full of carefully 
disguised eagerness over Eliza. 

And as the talk flashed back and forth with 
its suggestion, allusion, incident, it was as if 
the young teacher had seen the pattern of the 
girl’s life woven before her eyes—its burdens, 
responsibilities, longings, dreams, denials. 
And these people were all so proud of Eliza’s 
success, her popularity, her gay girl times—so 
utterly unsuspicious that it could be any other 
way! The picture of Eliza in her poor, homely 
clothes, going her solitary way with the hurt, 
wistful look in her dark eyes, brought a sudden 
lump to Theodora’s throat and choked her so 
that she could hardly eat. 

‘My dear,’’ Miss Prissy exclaimed anx- 
iously, ‘‘you are not eating anything at alll’ 

“It’s all so delicious,’? Theodorw replied. 
“*T can’t quite believe it’s real.’’ 

‘+ Just a few more spiced peaches!’’ Miss 
Prissy pleaded. ‘‘We all consider Chlve’s 
peaches very nice; my mother taught her 
mother how to put them up. And a piece of 
cake to go with them. And those coffee cups 
hold so little —”” 

‘Theodora surrendered meekly — indeed it 
would have been almost impossible to do any- 
thing else, Miss Prissy was so eager in pressing 
things upon her guests and so overjoyed when 
they accepted. Suddenly the little old lady set 
down the cup that she was refilling for her 
brother and turned toward him. 

“My dear—Albert! It would mean somuch 
to him to see Miss Arnold; but of course we 
cannot reach him by telephone. ’” 

‘The little rector looked at her whimsically. 
“My dear Prissy, don’t get excited. It is 
Thursday night, and Albert will be here at 
eight o’clock. Doubtless he is crossing the 
Forks at this minute.’’ 

** Albert ?’’ Theodora asked. She had already 
heard of the little girls at the factory. So then 
they told her all together in their various ways 
—the rector’s proud, Miss Prissy’s, as usual, 
ejaculatory, Cecily’s outwardly disdainful. 

“‘l’m so glad I’m not intellectual!’ Cecily 
declared when they had finished. ‘There 
won’t be any Alberts on my conscience. 
Wouldn’t it be dreadful if everyone felt it a 
duty to improve everyone else?’’ 

‘There was no resisting Cecily. Theodora’s 
eyes laughed back at her. 

“It might be calamitous,’’ she agreed; but 
in her heart was a longing to gather Eliza up 
into her arms and comfort her. 

Mr. Lee and Cecily left a little before eight 
o’clock—‘‘to leave the field clear for Albert,’’ 
Cecily explained. But when Cecily’s father 
stopped at the gate a moment with the rector, 
she darted back. 

‘Is Eliza having a good time,’’ she de- 
manded tensely, ‘‘is she? She writes, but 
you can’t tell by her writing. I know her!’” 

‘Theodora looked down into the girl’s eyes; 
it was Eliza’s secret—she could not betray her, 
not even to such dear loyalty as that. 

“Don’t you think,’’ she asked gently, ‘‘that 
you can trust Eliza to make her good times 
wherever she goes? ‘They may not be your 
kind or my kind, but they will be her own 
kind, fine and splendid and true.’’ 

For a moment Cecily’s eyes held hers. 

“‘T’d hate anybody that wasn’t nice to 
Eliza,’”’ she said quietly. 

Then, calling a last message over her shoulder, 
she darted to her father. The rector walked a 
little way down the road with his guests. When 
he returned, a boy was with him, a boy of four- 
teen years, shabby and awkward and terribly 
embarrassed. The little rector, with his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, steered him forward. 

“This, Miss Arnold, is Eliza’s prize pupil, 
Albert Pyne. We’re going to get him to col- 
lege one of these days, between us. I’m trying 
to rattle round in Eliza’s place, but I’m so 
rusty that I’m afraid we shouldn’t get on very 
fast if Albert weren’t such a worker.’’ 

‘Theodora took the boy’s hand and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

“‘Isn’t this the finest chancel’? the young 
teacher cried eagerly. ‘‘Don’t let’s waste a 
ininute just saying things. Tell me anything 
that has puzzled you in your physics. Have 
you your book ?”” 

“I brought it to ask Doctor Williams some- 
thing,’’ the boy explained. 


‘Theodora’s fice lighted. ‘‘Isn’t that just 









-:- Chapter Seven 


luck!?" she cried. ‘Now, 
let’s begin, Albert’? And 
three minutes later the two 
absorbed faves were bending 

over the diagrams. One hour passed—two. 
Miss Prissy tiptoed in and out and listened as 
happily as if physics were her dearest occupa- 
tion instead of being no more intelligible to 
her than Sanskrit. The rector pulled an old 
leather-bound book from his shelves and set- 
tled down apparently to read, but again and 
again his kind eyes wandered to the two ab- 
sorbed figures. When the old clock struck ten 
the boy started up abashed. 

“Oh, I didn’t know—I didn’t think,’’ he 
stammered. 

‘““That was just about the biggest evening’s 
work I ever did in my life. I’m proud of us 
both,’’ Theodora declared, smiling. ‘‘I can 
see Eliza’s face shine when I tell her.’’ 

At her words the bey’s awkward figure 
straightened and a flash came into his eyes. 

**You tell her I’m 
going to do it,”? he 
said. ‘Then the old 
stoop came back to 
his shoulders, and he 
fumbled with his cap. 
**You—you’ve been 
real good,’’ he stam- 
mered. 

‘Theodora laughed 
at him, a frank and 
friendly laugh that 
somehow put him at 
ease again. 

“‘T have three small 
brothers of my own,” 
she said. “Don’t you 
dare thank me! And. 
be sure to remember 
about that last equa- 
tion.’” 

“Yes, ma’am, I 
sure will,’? he prom- 
ised. ‘‘I guess I ain’t 
likely toforget now.’ 

The next moient 
he had gone into the 
fragrant, shadowy 
spring night. 

For a few minutes 
the three sat talking 
over the glasses of 
lemonade that Miss 
Prissy had brought 
in. Then Miss Prissy 
took ‘Theodora up to 
a quaint old guest 
chamber that made 
the girl feel as if she 
had stepped back a 
century. But it was 
several hours before 
she could sleep. ‘Ihe 
experiences of the 
last two days, scenes 
from the past months 
at school, a full seore 
of eager plans, all surged through her excited 
brain. One memory particularly kept crowd- 
ing into her mind—the memory of a girl ina 
pitiful, old-fashioned party gown, sitting alone 
in a corner of the ballroom. If the girls had 
only known! ‘‘But they shall know now— 
they shall!’? Theodora exclaimed in the 
darkness. 

It was hard for her to get away the next 
morning, for even the rector could not see why 
one more day’s absence would make any differ- 
ence, since she would be too late for Friday’s 
recitations anyway. As for Miss Prissy, she 
was entirely unconvinced, and nothing except 
the promise of a visit in the summer would 
reconcile her to her going. The old lady in- 
sisted upon crowding her bag with all sorts of 
little gifts, and the rector himself drove her 
down to the station. The sandy-haired station 
agent looked at her with genial interest. 

‘*T see you found them,’’ he said. 

“T did, indeed,’? Theodora returned. 

On the train the hours seemed interminable. 
She felt that she could not wait to get to Eliza. 
“Tf we don’t make it up to her!’ she said to 
herself again and again. Then suddenly came 
a thought that made her sit up straight in her 
excitement. Saturday morning the faculty met 
to award the flag. In the confusion of the past 
three days the date had escaped her mind. 
An unreasoning fear swept over her. Suppose 
she should be too late—that she should miss 
connections or anything! 

“Tl telegraph,’’ she resolved. 
help what they’d think of me. 
wait till I come—they must.’” 

But there was no delay. 
slowly but steadily. At seven o’clock that 
evening the train reached the Junction. At 
ten minutes after eight she was standing once 
more on the familiar platform. 


DRAWN GY WILSON DEXTER 


THREE MINUTES 
LATER THE TWO 
ABSORBED FACES 
THE DIAGRAMS. 


“T can’t 
They must 





mi 
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WERE BENDING OVER 


The hours passed | 





Half an hour | could be. 


later she had reached the school and was 
knocking at Miss Carroll’s door. 

It was # long talk—so long that when she 
came out of Miss Carroll’s room it was nearly 
ten o’clock, and the corridors were full of 
girls scurrying back to their rooms. It seemed 
to Theodora afterwards that there was an air 
of suppressed excitement about them. Once, 
indeed, Olive Pryor started to say something, 
but Mary Blair’s small hand promptly slipped 
over her mouth. 

“Pm only saving Olive’s reputation,’’ Mary 
Blair declared. ‘* You know she’s so impet- 
uous. She is right angry with me this minute. ’’ 

“Mary Blair, you let me go!’? Olive sput- 
tered. ‘‘I wasn’t going to tell a thing.’”’ 

Mary Blair’s blue eyes widened with min- 
gled reproach and surprise. 

‘*Who said you were?’’ she protested. ‘‘I 
only said you-all were mighty impetuous 
and —’”? 

A bell sounded down the corridor. The 
laughing crowd vanished like fall leaves before 
a gust of wind. Theodora, smiling to herself, 
went down the dim corridor to her room. How 
she did love them all! 

The excitement of the night before was at 
fever heat in the morning. At breakfast Theo- 
dora looked curiously down the lines of eager 
faves. Of course only a few girls were really 
concerned—the honor lay between Charlotte 
Murray, Cynthia Page and Martha Edgerton, 






—— 


but each of the three had enthusiastic cham- 
pions, even down to the lowest classes. And 
for the three it was a test—perhaps the yreatest 
test of their schoul life. ‘Theodora studied the 
faees with keen interest. 

Then Theodora’s thoughts ran to another 
girl, at that very moment perhaps starting on 
the lonely walk that typitied the loneliness 
of all her way through the hard months. 
Theodora could see her slipping silently into 
the laboratory while the girls were playing 
basket ball and tennis outside, eating her 
luncheon with the girls, but shut from them 
by a dozen fine, invisible barriers, going back 
tw the still old house with the two frail 
cousins, and the monotonous evenings of work 
and letter writing. The young teacher’s eyes 
dimmed at the thought of it all. What could 
they know—Cynthia and Martha and Charlotte 
—of renunciation equal to that? Oh, if she 
could make them see—if she only could make 
them see! 

Excitement was surely abroad that morning; 
it was present even at the faculty meeting. 
The routine was disposed of rapidly, one or 
two matters relating to flag day were quickly 
decided, and then came the real business of 
the morning. If the girls had champions in 
the school they also had champions upon the 
faculty. Charlotte, Cynthia and Martha had 
each an able advocate. Finally Miss Carroll 
turned to Theodora, sitting with flushed cheeks 
and eager eyes. 

‘*Miss Arnold,’’ she said, ‘‘will you tell the 
faculty —’” 

A knock interrupted her sentence. In re- 
sponse to Miss Carroll’s nod, ‘Theodora opened 
the door. She found herself looking down at 
Mary Blair—Mary Blair, mischievous, laugh- 
ing and wistful all at once, as only Mary Blair 
Inside the room, however,| the 








mischief vanished, and Mary Blair, pretty and 
deferential, handed a paper to Miss Carroll. 

‘*T was asked by the girls,’’ she explained, 
‘to present this petition to the faculty. We 
didn’t know how to word it very well, but we 
just had to ask it. Ob, please, we hope you 
will grant it!” 

It was so like Mary Blair—the eager, impul- 
sive appeal. Even Miss Carroll smiled, and 
Mary Blair, blushing furiously, dropped a 
curtsy and hurried from the room. Miss Car- 
roll opened the paper and, after a swift glance 
through it, read it aloud without comment: 
“To Miss Carroll and the faculty: 

“We, the undersigned, members of the graduat- 
Ing class, having just discovered the work done 
by Eliza Lee, formerly a member of the class but 
now a special student, in giving her time and 
strength to help to teach various people in her 
own home at the same time that she is carrying 
on her studies here; and moreover, understand- 
ing now her motive in resigning from the class, 
which was to keep the class standing from befug 
lowered; do hereby earnestly petition that the 
school flag annually awarded to the pupil who has. 
best maintained the honor of the school by faithful 
study and high character be awarded to Eliza 
Lee in recognition of her splendid unselfishness 
and earnest work. Signed” 


And then followed the names of the entire 
class, with Charlotte Murray’s leading. 

For a moment there was a stunned silence; 
then a confusion of voices. Miss Carroll’s ges- 
ture commanded order. ‘‘I can understand, ’’ 
she said, ‘‘the sur- 
prise that this is to 
allof you. It would 
have been no less a 
surprise to me but for 
the story that Miss 
Arnold told me last 
night. Iam going to 
ask her now to tell 
that story to you 
before we take any 
action upon this peti- 
tion. Miss Arnold?’’ 

Clearly and vividly 
Theodora told her 
story. She tried to 
give it impartially, 
but at the end, as she 
looked round the cir- 
cle of faces, her voice 
filled with eagerness. 

‘“*T don’t know 
whether your condi- 
tions fur the highest 
honor are fixed, ’’ she 
said. ‘If they are, 
and if they are de- 
pendent upon schol- 
arship, Eliza Lee has 
no chance. Her av- 
erage standing has 
been low. She can- 
not receive a full di- 
ploma. But ifa love 
of knowledge for its 
own sake, and for the 
suke of the use to 
which she can put it, 
is higher than mere 
memory perfection, if 
service is the supreme 
test, then I am cer- 
tain that no school 
2 could honor itself 
. more highly than in 

honoring a pupil like 
Eliza Lee.’” 

In the stillness that followed, Miss Carroll’s 

voice fell once more: 


‘““ Are you ready for the vote? Miss 
Carter —’”” 
One by one the votes were given. Without 


a dissenting voice the honor of the school was 
awarded to Eliza Lee. 

Out in the corridur, Theodora found Mary 
Blair waiting. 

*Didn’t we do it well?’?’ Mary Blair asked, 
laughing. ‘Don’t you think I am a grand 
detective ?”” 

‘*How in the world did you find out, Mary 
Blair??? ‘Theodora cried. 

Mary Blair assumed an expression of serious 
thought. 

“Well, you see, I always knew there was 
some mystery about Eliza Lee; so first I tried 
various theories, like the engagement one, but 
none of them worked. That took some time. 
‘Then I went at it the other way. I asked 
her — careless - like, you know — where she 
came from, and then I tried to find some one 
who knew the place. That took weeks. 1’d 
most come to the conclusion that Eliza Lee 
lived in the middle of an unknown desert, 
when I happened to hit upon Sam Tandy. 
And then I had it; for Sam Tandy’s wife’s 
cousin lives only three miles from Eliza 
Lee. And that’s how we found out. If we 
aren’t going to give her one party! It’s 
going to be to-night in my room. Some of 
us girls sent home and have regular holiday 
boxes for it, and Miss Carroll is going to let 
us have the lights till eleven o’clock. Oh, I 
hope it won’t be too much for Eliza Lee’s 
digestion !”” ; 

Mary Blair gave an ecstatic skip at the 
prospect.—Then suddenly yshe wheeled about 
and faced Theodora: 

©Q Miss! Arnold, /issshe going to get it?’’ 
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she pleaded. 
permitted to tell, but I just had to ask.’” 
Theodora shook her head. **You’ll have to 
wait and see, Mary Blair,’’ she said. 
‘“*I do believe she is—I do! Ido! It’s shin- 
ing in your eyes. Oh, won’t it be great? 
But, O Miss Arnold, ’’ and a sudden catch came 


DRAWINGS AY HC. cOwARDS 
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“GOING TO SHOOT NOW—MAN IN THE BOW,” 


ASTILY dropping his 

axe, young Swenson ran 

swiftly to the beach, 
twenty yards away. He 
shaded his eyes with one hand 
and gazed intently across the 
neck of Frying Pan Bay. 

Above the high wind and 
the steady roar of whitecap- 
ped waves rolling down ‘‘the 5 
neck,’’ he had distinctly heard the rattle of \ 
gunfire on the other side of the narrows. | 

Swenson knew that his employer, Mr. Hart- 
man, was out duck hunting. But that was 
not the boom of Hartman’s shotgun; it was 
the sharp crack! crack! crack! of two or three 
repeating rifles. Surely poaching whites or 
Indians from Red Lake were shooting at deer 
or moose over there. 

It was Oscar Swenson’s business to stop 
poaching. Besides his regular work of watch- 
ing for fires and clearing out brush, he had to. 
keep his eyes and ears open for poachers on the A 
six thousand acres of timberlands that bordered 
the bay. 

The Swede hoped that Hartman, who was 
among the rice beds at the upper end of the 
lake, would hear the rifle shots and get after 
the fellows. 

There was three quarters of a mile of rough 
water between Swenson and the poachers. To 
get near them he would have to cross that 
stretch in his canoe. He could not hope to 
catch the pothunters by such an open approach. 

As he stood listening, he saw two men run, 
out from the cover of woods and cross a flat: 
sand beach on the opposite shore. They halted ' 
at the edge of the water, and again the rattle | 
of shots drifted across on the wind. 

Evidently the game that the men were 
chasing had taken to the water. If it escaped | 
their fire they would of course follow it if 
they had a boat handy. Swenson stepped 
behind the shelter of overhanging bushes and | 
walted. 

A little way out from shore and in front of 
the poachers, he presently caught a glimpse 
of a dark body as it was tossed up to the top of | 
a wave. 

As he watched intently, he saw the drifting | 
object again and again, now as a mere round | 
speck and then as a body as long as one of the 
men on shore, or longer. 

He believed that it was a moose, so nearly 
dead that it could only thrash about without | 
making headway. He determined to salvage | 
that game for Mr. Hartman and himself. 

His pine canoe, with a long-range ‘‘goose | 
gun’’ lying in its bottom, was beached near at | 
hand. In a moment he had launched this | 
craft and was driving it across the high rollers 
ofthe neck. He was as expert with the paddle 
as an Indian. 

He laughed when the men across the narrows 
caught sight of him and ran for the woods. 
The rascals had finished their work; but they 
would have no steak to fry. 

Three years before, when he was sixteen, 
the young Swede’s widowed mother had taken 
up a homestead at the lower end of the bay. 
Fora year they had worked together at making 
a clearing on their isolated claim, three miles 
from the nearest settlement. When Mr. Hart- 
man, a lumberman, came up on a tour of 
inspection he was glad to find a family living 
at the edge of his forest tracts. He hired Oscar 
in place of a camping fire patrol, and built a 
00d house of pine logs for the homesteaders. 
To it he had added summer quarters for 





the 


| was less than a quarter of a mile away it rolled 


}men had been firing at! 


“Of course I know you aren’t | in the saucy voice and made it most appealing, 


‘tall these months when we left her alone —’’ 
-Yes, dear, I know,’’ Theodora said simply. 
There was no comfort for the opportunity that 
had been lost, and she did not try to give any. 
‘*But after all there’s still a month left.’’ 
As Mary Blair caught the implication in 


himself and wife, since they were both 
fond of fishing and shooting. 

The lumberman had supplied Oscar 
with a trimly built pine canoe. In the 
game season the Swede carried a ten-gauge 
shotgun and, as he went up and down the 
lake, occasionally took a shot at high-flying 
ducks or geese. 

As the young fellow now paddled his craft 
across the whitecapped waves, he saw the object 
that the poachers had fired at drifting out into 
Frying Pan Bay. 

As he drew nearer the tossing body looked 
less and less like that of an animal. When he 


up on the crest of a wave; to Oscar its oval 
outline looked very much like a boat. Then 
he caught a glimpse of a black dot bobbing 
alongside. 

As the startled Swede drove his canoe for- 
ward, he saw that it was indeed an overturned 
boat before him and that beside it was a human 
being in distress. So that was the game those 
At his best stroke 
Oscar sent his canoe flying toward the foun- 
dered craft. 

In a few minutes he had come near enough 
to make sure that, as he had feared from the 
first, the half-sunken boat was his employer’s. 
duck boat, and that Hartman himself was 
clinging to one of the hinged oars. 

When he was ten yards away Oscar shouted 
Hartman’s name and called to him that help 
was at hand. Hartman, who was submerged 
to the neck, turned a face blue with cold and 
pain and gave a grim nod of welcome. 

Oscar saw that the bottom of the duck boat 
had been riddled with bullets; the foundered 
craft would not bear up a man’s weight. With 
great difficulty he worked his canoe alongside, 
made the painters of the two fast together, and 
finally hauled his employer, who was shot 
through the shoulder, over the swamped 
boat and into his canoe. 

He did it without shipping water, and 
his employer’s pinched face lighted a 
little in appreciation of the feat. The 
lumberman was much weakened from 
his hurt and from being immersed in 
the cold water. He managed, however, 
to sit upright in the bottom of the canoe, 
facing the stern. Oscar wrapped his own 
discarded jacket round the shivering 
man’s shoulders. 

“Now, boy—cut loose and go!’’ said 
the wounded man. ‘‘ Those fellows 
thought they’d finished me,’’ he added. 
‘‘They’ve seen you—their boat’s in the inlet | 
—of course. ’? 

The young Swede nodded as he picked 
up his paddle and began to push the canoe 
on, scudding before the wind. Hartman, 
who seemed to be reviving a little, told his 
story. 

Last fall, he said, his men had caught two 
half-breeds, the Bemidgi brothers of Cass Lake, 
killing deer in numbers on his lands at White- 
fish River. He had had the men arrested and 
they had spent a term in the county jail. On; 





Miss Arnold’s words, she drew a long breath. 
“If we don’t give that Eliza Lee the month 
of her life !’’ she cried. 

Theodora went on to the laboratory. It was 
very silent; no one except Eliza ever worked 
there Saturday mornings. 

Eliza looked up with a smile as Theodora 


leaving the county seat the two had 
made their brags that they would ‘‘fin- 
ish Hartman.’’ 

lie had said nothing of the threat at 
home or to his employees, for he did not wish 
to talk of what he regarded as an idle boast. 

The fellows, however, had been in earnest. 
They had followed him on this trip and had 
ambushed him. As he was rowing along the 
shore of the neck to-day, they had sent a volley 
of shots from the cover of woods. They had 
failed to hit him, but had torn rents, low down, 
in both sides of his tossing boat. 

Finding his craft about to swamp, he had 
overturned it. Keeping behind the bottom of 
the boat as best he could, he had clung to an 
oar with one hand. The boat began to drift 
away from shore, and the fellows had broken 
cover and had run down close to the water. As 
the heaving boat threw his shoulders out of 
water, one of their bullets had hit him. He had 
managed to force his body under the boat, and 
had then drifted with only his face out of water. 

As the lumberman finished his story, he 
craned his neck to one side and looked out over 
the whitecapped waves behind them. 


2 


‘*They’re coming,’’ he said, ‘‘coming fast— ; 


canvas canoe—’bout a quarter mile behind! 
It’s nearly two miles home. Boy, can you 
make it?’’ 

Without stopping his steady stroke the Swede 
gazed for a moment over his shoulder. Then, 
without a reply, he turned his whole attention 
to his paddling. 

**Can’t do it, Oscar?’’ Hartman asked. 

The boy made no answer. His face had 
grown white and there was a set, far-away 
look in his eyes. 

The wounded man saw presently that the 
canoe had left its direct course, down the bay, 
and was quartering the wind. If Oscar were 
not holding the craft so steadily in hand, 


SO THAT WAS THE 


GAME THOSE MEN H 


BEEN FIRING ATI 





Hartman would have thought that he had lost 
his nerve and his sense of direction with it. 
He watched the vengeful half-breeds come 
swiftly on, gaining at every stroke; he realized 
that they would overhaul him in four or five 
minutes at most. 

“‘Oscar,’? he said sternly, ‘‘you get over— 
now—and swim forit. They wantme. Hand 
me your gun. I can shoot one-handed. /1’ll 
wing ’em. Lose yourself inthe roHers|; you’re 
a duck in the water.’’ 

The young Swede’s face re! 





sland lichted 


ES 


lentered. Somehow never before had tl 
shabby, girlish figure looked to Theodora 
| Pathetic—and so brave. She ran across tl 
room and caught the thin hands in hers. 
“Eliza Lee, Eliza Lee, why didn’t you te 
us what you were doing?’’ she cried. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


REMARKED THE WOUNDED MAN IN A CALM AND EVEN TONE. 


ON FRYING PAN BAY 


s By Franklin Welles Calkins 


in a smile; he shook his head 
His canoe was now runnin 
with a rocking, wabbling mo 
tion, directly quartering th 
waves. 

The half-breeds in pursui 
had to approach on the sam 
quarter; but they also wer 
experts with the paddle, an 
their craft ran as steadily a 
"the Swede’s. What could the boy think to guii 
\ by his course? Hartman asked himself. IL 
watched his relentless enemies come neare 
and nearer. : 

“They’re only sixty yards off,’? he sai 
| Presently; *‘they’ll begin to shoot pretty quick 
: Boat’s canvas—they’ll keep out of shotgm 
range.’’ 
| Oscar made no response, but kept steadil: 
| on. His canoe climbed a wave, dipped into ; 
trough and was swept along sidewise, appar 
ently all in one motion. 

“‘Going to shoot now—man in the bow,’’ re 
| marked the wounded man in @ calm and ever 
' tone. 

A rifle cracked twice and the bullets whistle 
\ past as the pine canoe pitched into a trough. 
‘*Your course is right, lad,’’ remarked Hart 
| man approvingly ; ‘‘that choppy motion make 
| wild shooting. They’re forty or fifty yard 
off on our left quarter,’’ he added. ‘*Won’ 
' come closer—know you’ve got a shotgun. ’” 

Then the stolid young Swede spoke. ‘Yo 
fall dead, easy backward, next shots, ’’ he said 
He glanced down at the ten-gauge gun. ‘Go 
in concentrator shot loads.’’? He added, ‘*Me 
I’m dead, too, pretty quick.’” 

His employer’s face lighted. 
said. ‘‘Do ’em if you can.’’ 

The half-breed in the bow began to fire azaii 
| Tapidly, and his bullets whistled spitefully it 
their ears. He was getting perilously used t 
| that tossing motion. At the third or fourt! 
shot Hartman’s head fell upon his breast an 
he sank backward. Yells of exultation greete 
his fall. But the shots were resumed quickly 
Suddenly Oscar dropped his paddle and Jurche 
forward. His canoe swung round with th 
wind and rocked wildly. The firing ceased. 

Oscar crouched, inert, with his face upon hi 
; knees; one arm, feebly jerking, hung over th 
Side of the canoe. Twice his craft shippe 
water and was near to swamping, but b: 
carefully shifting his balance Oscar man 
aged to keep it afloat. 

Presently the boy heard the half 
breeds’ voices almost in his ears. The: 
were convinced that they had done thei 
work. Oscar suddenly straightened u, 
and swung his gun round. The halt 
breeds, with their craft broadside on, wer 
only six yards off. They had their pad 
dies in their hands, and before they coul 
reach their guns the Swede had fired hi 
heavily charged ten-gauge gun point 
blank at the side of their canvas canoe. 

Then he turned, dropped his gun 
caught up his extra paddle and set t 
work. He brought his craft quickly roun 
before the wind. With some effort Hartma: 
raised himself. Oscar had not cast a glanc 
backward; but now his employer looked an 
gave a weak but hearty and joyous lauch. 

**You’ve done it!’’ he cried. ‘‘Ripped ’en 
wide open. Their boat’s collapsed. The bez 
gars are swimming off. They’ll get away 
too.) (Well, boy, we'll let them go.’’ 

“Ay tank)” the Swede said with a happ 
j laugh, ‘‘that they vill go to: Canada. ’’ 


“Good !’? h 
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| of ten to fifteen degrees. Thus the change- 
| able weather of which we complain so much 
is an influence for increased efficiency. 


oe) | an 
BY MEXICO. 


FTER five years of discord and turbulence 
in the neighboring republic of Mexico 
the United States finds itself drawn 

‘ farther and farther into the vortex that it has 
sincerely tried to escape. War has not been 
‘declared, but for several weeks a condition of 
affairs that does not widely differ from war 
has existed along our Mexican border. At the 
moment of writing we may reasonably hope | 
that the two governments will find a peaceful | 
way out of their differences, that General 
Carranza will admit our grievance and take 
steps to remove it, and that President Wilson | 
will withdraw the United States troops, whose | 
| presence in Mexico offends the pride of the 
Mexican people. We are all anxious that the 


™ | 3 
| 


end as quickly as the war with Spain ended, reputation for courage, for steadfastness and 
and that it will leave in its train no more for a certain high spirit and personal initiative 
bitterness and as much social and political ' that are especially valuable in the monotonous 


improvement. 
a 


A CLINIC IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


and depressing warfare of the trenches. 
The recruits have come from all classes of 
the population, for, although the Nationalists 


| —a party of French Canadians who are for the 


HERE is no more pathetic sight in this independence of Canada and against its closer 


country than the long lines of foreigners 
that push slowly forward in single file 
toward the medical inspectors at Ellis Island 
to have their eyes examined. As each immi- 


grant becomes in turn the head of the line, : 


the doctor carefully inspects the lids of both 
his eyes and, on the strength of wimt -he 
finds, either passes him into his’ long-gought 
land of promise .or turns him back to the 
despair of deportation. 


‘To some of those who have seen that pro- | 


cession it may seem an unnecessary cruelty to 
reject an otherwise sound man because he has 
that apparently unimportant trouble commonly 
known as granular eyelids. Those who have 


peaceful settlement, if it comes, may be per-| carried away that impression should visit cer- 


connection with the empire—have been luke- 
warn, the French as a whole have been almost 
as ready to enlist as their English-speaking 
fellow citizens. 

Without any trouble whatever the Dominion 
‘has raised more than one hundred and fifty 
; million dollars for war expenses, and nearly 
‘or quite twenty million dollars in charity and 
: relief funds. When the first war loan of fifty 
million dollars was advertised, it was believed 
that the greater part would have to come from 
the banking houses, but the public subscribed 
at once twice the entire amount. 

More unprepared than either England or 
the United States for actual warfare, Canada, 











‘ manent as well: but of that we should be more 

| hopeful if we were sure that General Carranza | 
has the power to restrain his fellow citizens 
from intolerably hostile acts. 


FACT AND COMMENT. ‘The situation is especially deplorable because 
NE cries, ‘‘ The rosebush is full of thorns!’’ | the United States has been sincerely sympa- 


AMERICAN AND MEXICAN SOLDIERS AT THE 
AMERICAN CAMP NEAR SAN ANTONIO. 





junder the direction of Gen. Sam Hughes, 
}equipped its army promptly and well, and 
ee 5 provided a supply of munitions that is ‘con- 
clinics that certain of the women’s organiza- | stantly increasing. In spite of the serious 
tions of the state are new conducting. ‘ dearth in its young manhood, it is raising a 

The ‘‘hospital’’ is a tent pitched by the side great part of the food supply of Great Britain. 


tain remote settlements in the Kentucky moun- 
tains at the time of one of the semi-annual 


of the rond. Within it are a group of trained 


Another laughs, ‘‘The thornbush is full 
of roses!’ 


Oh, Rash One! 
awake ‘ 
By saying, “Excuse me! I died by Mistake”? 


Expect you from Death to 


thetic with the desire of the Mexican people for nurses and a skillful oculist. 
| greater freedom, and because the present gov- | roads come women with black sunbonnets to 
|ernment of Mexico owes its existence and its | temper the light: old men with their battered 
recognition among the nations of the world to 
| the benevolent assistance of the government at | children groping 


| . . * . | 
| Washington. When, in 1911, Francisco Madero | ¢jinging to the hand of some older member of 


Uncomplainingly, even proudly, Canada is 


Along the pearing its share of the barden. -It is true 


\ that its statesmen, taught by the experience of 
the last two years, have declared that in the 


j hat brims pulled down over their eyes; little fgture a way must be found to give the self- 
their way in darkness, or yoverning dominions @ voice in questions of 


imperial policy; but to that all Englishmen 


'WICE lately Congress has passed laws | yyerthrew the dictatorship that Diaz had main- | 


that officially recognize the importance of 
the Boy Scout movement. The first act granted 
national incorporation to the Boy Scouts of 
America; the second amended the army bill 
so that alone among persons who are not 
soldiers, the Boy Scouts may wear uniforms 
similar to those of the regular army. 

ENERAL GORGAS, whom all the world 

honors for his victories over disease, ‘‘came 
honestly,’’ as the saying is, by his desire to 
serve humanity. The University of Alabama 
is about to dedicate its new library building 
to the memory of General Gorgas’s mother, 
not only’ because she served the university 
faithfully as its librarian for twenty’ years, 
but also because through all that time she gave 
constant motherly care to sick students. 

HE American Genetic Association, which 

publishes the Journal of Heredity in 
the city of Washington, believes that the 
papaw, a native fruit of wide range in the 
United States but generally ‘neglected, has 
commercial possibilities, and desires informa- 
tion that will aid in developing and propagating 
it. To that end it offers two prizes of fifty 
dollars each, one for information of the largest 
papaw tree in this country, and one for infor- 
mation of the tree that bears the best fruit. 

OT for years have rags and waste paper 

brought such high prices as now, and not 
for years have Boy Scout patrols and groups 
of Camp Fire Girls felt such an implacable 
need of raising large sums of money for 
baseball uniforms and vacation trips. Do not 
those two deep thoughts, thus placed side 
by side, suggest a Great Idea? They do, 
imdeed, and some of the boys have already 
seen it. One patrol has made $58.39 by gath- 
ering and selling old rags and papers. There 
is no patent on the plan, and, best of all, those 
who adopt it will be doing a real public service, 
for almost every business in the country is 
suffering, in one way or another, from the 
shortage of rags and the high price of paper. 


HE desire for length of days and endur- 

ing inffvence is probably as common to 
publications as to men. At any rate it is a 
pleasure to The Companion to learn that, 
through no efforts of its own, readers a hundred 
years hence will scan its pages with interest. 
The explanation is simple. A copy of The 
Companion has been placed, ‘‘with other lead- 
ing publications of the day,’’ as the reporters 
put it, in a copper box buried beneath a young 
elin tree planted on the grounds of Cushing 
Academy in Ashburnham, Massachusetts. In 
the year 2016 the box will be opened, and the 
academy boys will see with envy what excel- 
lent reading their great-grandfathers had, and 
will wonder how the ‘‘ Romance of the Martin 
Connor’? came out. 

BSERVATIONS made over a period of 

four years in Northern factories where 
the ‘‘piece’’ system is in force have upset the 
notion that midwinter is the best time for 
hard work. The men do less work in January 
than in any other month: July and August 
rank next lowest. January doubtless brings a 
reaction from the high pressure of the holiday 
mish, bnt it also brings the coldest weather, 
when the workers seem to become as sluzsish 
as in dog day The best work of the yea 
done when the temperiture averiges about 
forty degrees and when there ¢ ly changes 
















‘tained under constitutional forms for thirty 


years, almost all Americans were glad. They | 


knew that Diaz had kept order and encouraged 
the industrial progress of Mexico, but they 
| knew, also, that he had kept the people of 
| Mexico ignorant and politically backward, and 
they hoped that the time had come for Mexico 
to move forward intellectually and socially as 
well as materially. 

When Madero proved inadequate to his task 
‘and was ousted and perhaps murdered by 
his own general, Huerta, most Americans 
sympathized with President Wilson’s unwill- 
ingness to recognize a claim to office founded 
on treachery and violence. Not all, indeed, 


hold that in Huerta lay the last hope for 
order and stability in Mexico. But this coun- 
try is incurably liberal and democratic; it 


oppressed. That was why President Wilson 
{found it possible to denounce Huerta and, 
almost unopposed, to throw the influence of 
the United States to the support of Carrana 
and the Constitutionalists. Even without 
that support they might have won; but with 
lit their success was certain—and Huerta died 
in exile. 


hopeful. Then came the quarrel between 
Carranza and Villa, and fresh disorders arose 
on every hand. Our government. recognized 
Carranza and once more assured his victory. 
Villa, smarting under defeat, roused the border 
against us, and a succession of raids and out- 
rages began that no self-respecting country 
| could endure. It was the helplessness of the 
Carranza government in the face of those out- 
| rages, or its unwillingness to perform its plain 
| duty lest it offend the banditti of the north, 
that obliged the United States to send its own 
troops across the border in pursuit of Villa. 
To what pass that has brought us we all see. 

It is of no use to discuss now whether this 
or that change in the policy of our government 
| toward Mexico would have averted or delayed 

the crisis. No one can tell what would have 
happened if we had recognized Huerta, for 
‘example, or what course events would have 
taken after Hluerta’s death, if he had died not 
an exile but a president. It is unfortunately 
true that the Mexicans dislike and distrust the 
' United States, and that they believe we covet 
their country—a belief that was fostered by the 
great influx of American capital and busi 
enterprise into Mexico under the Diaz régime. 
| Moreover, there is reason to suspect that foreign 
influences have been at work to embroil us in 
Mexico. That some men, with or without the 
authorization of their governments, have tried 
to foment trouble is pretty certain; how much, 
if any, of the ill-fecling is chargeable to their 
activity we cannot at present tell. 

If war should come, the United States will 
not wage it with a light heart. We have not 
wished to fight Mexico, and we should do so 
only as we fought Spain in Cuba, because we 
cannot tolerate misgovernment, disorder and 
insult at our very doors. And we shall hope— 
even against our reason—that the war may 
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did so, for there have always been those who | 


sympathizes instinctively with the party that ; 
contends for liberty and for justice to the} 


For a moment the future of Mexico seemed ' 


the family. In some of the poor little cabins gre quite ready to agree. The colonies have 
children hide in darkened rooms or cower | deserved whatever they may ask at the hands 
behind the furniture, to shield their inflamed | of the mother country. 
eyes from the stabbing light. The whole. 
| region is a plague spot and breeding place of ; 
, trachoma, the ‘granular lids’’ of the unin- 
| formed, a highly infectious disease that, if 
not arrested in time, leads to complete blind- 
ness. same space of time to help agriculture 
‘The people of those remote mountain regions as the United States spent during the 
are not only ignorant but poor. Many of the period from 1900 to 1915, Agricultural schools 
\ families have no other washbasin than a rock | Were multiplied and enlarged, laboratories 
| with a slight depression in the top of it, placed established, costly expeditions undertaken, and 
near the well. Such a basin can never be |@ vast amount of information published by 
properly cleansed; and so one member of aj printing press and lecture. 
| family who has trachoma soon infects all the © How much did the farmer gain by it? Not 
‘other members and all the neighbors and | 80 much as he ought to have gained, he some- 
chance callers who use the common basin or | times thinks, and he is inclined to be a little 
the common towel. ‘The result is that in some | Skeptical of the value of investigation and 
of the settlements one person in ten is blind, | theoretical teaching. 
‘and in a few places one in four. In point of fact, that period was largely a 
Women’s organizations of Kentucky, having | time of collecting data and teaching teachers. 
' discovered the conditions, began the pioneer | The interpretation of results to the practical 
‘work to remedy them. They first established farmer is just beginning, and the county agent 
‘and maintained the tent clinics that have been! is proving to be the interpreter. He was 
| described, and took measures to spread a | needed for two reasons. It is one thing for a 
‘knowledge of the disease among the people | farmer to read an agricultural fact in a book 
| and of how to avoid it. Since then they have | and quite another to have it brought home to 
| interested the United States Public Health | him by the living voice that can not only state 
| Service so successfully that there are now two | it as a fact but relate it to other facts and 
government hospitals in the mountains where | 8NSwer questions about it. This the county 
| patients are treated free of charge and sent |@gent does. Then, tov, his presence generally 
| forth to become missionaries to their people. | brings about some measure of codperation 
Women’s clubs that accomplish such a work | #mong the farmers, who through their county 
as that are better occupied than those that association must contribute to his support 
devote their time to a study of folklore or| That is a step in a direction that the farmer 
Aztec basketry. must follow if he is to profit as he shoald by 
the increasing demand for farm products. 
‘The ordinary farmer is a highly individual- 
THE PART OF CANADA. istic person. He may indeed sometimes com- 


| Te British people have had to face a| bine with his neighbors for social or political 


+ © 


THE COUNTY AGENT. 


‘O country ever spent so much in the 





* 


good many disappointments and disasters | purposes, but far more he needs to codperate 

during the course of the war, although | with them for the standardizing of his products, 
no more perhaps than might have been ex- | for the economical purchase of seed, fertilizer 
pected in view of the early inadequacy of their | and machinery of good quality, for the advan- 
military establishment for such a struggle as | tageous sale of his crops, for the profit that he 
they found themselves engaged in. But they j may gain from his neighbor’s experience, and 
have had compensations in the proof that the | possibly that he may help finance his oper- 
self-governing dominions and dependencies | ations by means of codperative credit. 
have given of the solidarity and loyalty of the' ‘The coming of the county agent does more 
British Empire. The response that South than to compel a measure of codperation for 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada his support; he is likely to enlist the help of 
‘made to the call’of the mother country was railway officials, bankers and merchants, and 
‘more prompt and generous than the enemies thus practically to show the way in which the 
of Britain had believed possible. ‘‘What did: several classes of the community depend on 
the English say to induce the Canadians to one another. Beyond that he may persuade 
fight for them?’? a German officer asked a the farmers of a township to breed a certain 
| Canadian prisoner. He had been misled by kind of hogs by showing them that, if they 
| the virtual independence of the great British work together, they can afford to obtain the 
colonies into thinking that their devotion to service of pure-bred sires, and that by stand- 
the distant home of their ancestors was not ardizing their breed of hogs, sheep or cows, 
‘deep enough to draw them into a great war and particularly their fruits and certain vege- 
| —especially a war sprung from remote causes | tables, they can win and hold a better market. 
, after hurried preliminaries in which the colo- He emphasizes the necessity of good fertilizer 
‘nies had had no voice. and clean seed ; in one instance lately recorded 
_ Canada has already enrolled a quarter of a the discount obtained on a single codperative 
million men and has promised to enlist as order for seed was almost large enough to pay 
many more. Nearly a hundred thousand have the agent’s salary. 
already gone to the front in France and Flan-) It is from’the agent that many a farmer has 
ders, and from Ypres to Arras their blood has learned 'the-real ¢haracteristi¢s of his soil and 
) been poured out in the cause of Britain. “Like how to remedy its defects): and, as The Con- 
_all the colonial troops, they have won a great péuriun recently pointed out, he frequently 
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reports the successful methods of one neigh- 
bor to another, so that the farm that does not 
pay is put into helpful touch with the farm that 
does. More than three hundred counties now 
have these county agents, and a new profes- 
sion seems to be opening to the graduates of 
our agricultural schools. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EX1ICO.—The Mexican crisis became dis- 

tinctly less threatening during the week. 
On June 2th, the United States suldiers who 
were taken prisoners at Carrizal reached El 
Paso, having been set free by General Car- 
ranza’s order. On June «th, President Wil- 
son, speaking in New York, reiterated the 
desire of his administration to avoid war. He 
declared that there would be neither glory nor | 
honor in attacking Mexico, and said that unless 
the United States were forced into war by 
events beyond its control, he should see to it 
that peace was kept.. On the next day it 
became known that General Pershing was 
withdrawing his troops from their advanced 
positions on Mexican territory. There was 
ho official admission that he had been ordered 
to retire to the border, and in view of his long 
line of communications his action would be 
wise under any circumstances. But the opinion 
prevailed in Washington that his main force 
was already withdrawn to Laguna de Guzman, 
which is only ten miles beyond the border, and 
that unless unexpected complications arose it 
would soon be called back across the line. On 
July 4th, General Carranza’s reply to Secre- 
tary Lansing’s note of June 20th reached 
Washington. Its contents were not made 
public, but it was said to be conciliatory in 
tone, and to suggest diplomatic negotiations 
or mediation for settling the unfortunate com- 
plications that have arisen between the two 
countries. There were no serious clashes along 
the border; two small parties of raiders who 
crossed the line were driven back without 
difficulty. The regiments of the National 
Guard continued to arrive at El Paso and 
Brownsville, and by the end of the week nearly 
forty thousand were in camp along the Rio 
Grande. The government has notified General 
Wood that one hundred and thirty thousand ! 
militia would be needed to guard the border 
efticiently. That means that fifty thousand 
additional recruits must be raised. —General 
Obregon has instructed General Trevino to 
permit the bodies of the American soldiers 
killed at Carrizal to be removed to the United 
States for burial. 


ROHIBITION IN RUSSIA.—The Rus- 

sian Duma has passed a law forbidding 
the sale of liquors containing more than a very 
sinall proportion of alcohol ; the only exception | 
is made in favor of certain native wines, which 
are not highly intoxicating. This law makes 
permanent the prohibition of liquor drinking 
that was enforced two years ago as a war 
measure. The Duma has also passed a law 
giving the peasants civil rights equal to those 
enjoyed by the rest of the population. When 
serfdom was abolished, the Russian peasant | 
did not receive full electoral and civil rights, 
and it has long been the aim of the Liberals 
to remove that disability. 


> 


[RELAN D.— The royal commission ap- | 
pointed to inquire into the Sinn Fein 
uprising in Ireland has reported that the| 
‘manner in which the British cabinet has 
administered Irish affairs is chiefly to blame | 
for the disorder. It points out that resistance 
to authority and illegal bearing of arms has 
been winked at in Ulster as well as in the} 
south of Ireland, and that 
the unwillingness of the 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Bir- 
rell, to enforce the laws 
firmly and impartially 
gave opportunity for| 
every form of lawlessness 
to thrive. —On July sth, | 
the details of the Lloyd- | 
George plan were made 
public. The new Irish 
Parliament will consist of , 
an appointed senate and 








AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


of the House has brought in a bill that doubles | 


the ordinary rate of incume taxation, increases 
the taxes on large incomes still further, pro- 


vides for taxes on inheritances of over fifty 
thousand dollars, on receipts from the sale 


of munitions of war and on certain forms of 


amusements, puts a duty on imported dye- 
stuffs, and creates a tariff commission similar 
to that provided for in the bill now before the 
House. It is estimated that the bill will add 
two hundred and ten million dollars to the 
annual revenue. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


(From June 29th ta July 5th.) 


With the first day of July the long-awaited 
‘* Allied offensive’? began on the western front. 
The point selected for the attack was east of 
Albert, where the British and French lines 
meet at the river Somme. North of the river 
the British under Sir Douglas Haig assaulted 
vigorously after a week of the most terrific 
artillery preparation all along the front, and 
south of the river General Foch’s army sup- 
ported the attack most brilliantly. The moye- 
ment govered a front of twenty-five miles. 

‘The first and second days the British drove 
ahead about three miles, through the German 
first line of defense, taking the villages of 
Montauban, La Boiselle and Fricourt. That 


| brought them to the second line, where vigor- 


ous resistance from trenches that the artillery 
had not been able to reach checked their 
advance. London declared that hard fighting 
was going on all along the line and that the 
Germans were counter-attacking. 

South of the river General Foch’s troups 
were more successful. They pushed ahead 
six or seven miles, quite through the German 
second line, and on July 5th were within 
three miles of Peronne, a very important rail- 
way junction, which is their immediate objec- 
tive, as Bapaume is that of the English. 
Peronne, it was said, was under heavy artil- 
lery fire. Paris reported that sixteen thousand 
prisoners had been taken by the French and 
British armies. It is too early to say what 
success this offensive will have. It is a deter- 
mined attack, supported by adequate artillery, 
but it is not at all certain that it can seriously 
break the German lines. Berlin, indeed, be- 
lieved on July 5th that it had already been 
checked. It will take at least another week to 
be sure on that point. 

The tremendous fighting between Albert and 
Peronne did not apparently cause the battle 
at Verdun to slacken. ‘Thiaumont, a fortified 
position between Douaumont and Fleury, on 
the east bank of the Meuse, was the centre of 
the bloodiest work. It was taken and retaken 
three or four times. At last accounts the 
Germans held it. The Germans tried to drive 
the French from Dead Man’s Hill, bat were 
stopped by continuous artillery fire. 

‘The Russian left wing continued to report 
important gains against the Austrians, who 
are in front of it. On July 1st, word came 
that General Letchitzky had defeated General 
von Bothmer in another battle, taking fifteen 
thousand prisoners, and that, as a result, 
Kolomea and Obertyn had fallen into his 
hands. Kolomea is an important railway 
point. If the Russians can continue their 
advance to Stanislau, thirty miles farther 
north, they will again threaten Lemberg and 
all eastern Galicia. 

The Russian centre near Tarnopol and the 
right west of Lutsk did not make any such 
progress. Their advance is apparently pretty 
completely halted. Both Berlin and Petrograd 
claim important local successes in that region, 
but the battle line, as shown by the names of 
the places where the fighting goes on, dues not 
change much from day to day. 

On July Sth, it was announced that Russian 
cavalry patrols had crossed the Carpathians 


| from Kimpolung, in southern Bukowina, and 


entered the Hungarian plain. 

The Italians continued to press the Austrians 
back slowly, and have now very nearly got 
back to the frontier all along the line. They 
began an offensive also along the Isonzo front, 
which shows that they do not anticipate any 
further danger from Austria’s flanking opera- 
tions in the Trentino. 

Fighting was reported from various points 
in Armenia and Persia. Constantinople re- 
ported that a Turkish army had turned the 


seventy -eight Irish members of the British ; Russians out of Kermanshah. That, if true, 
Parliament, who will have seats at Westminster ; Puts an end to any chance of Russian aid to 
as well as at Dublin. Within a year of the ‘he British forces in the Bagdad region. — 
end of the war an imperial conference will | The British and French governments have 
decide on the permanent character of the Irish | 22nounced that, they will no longer be guided 
government. On June 29th, Sir Roger Case- | bY the Declaration of Paris. That declaration 
ment was found guilty of high treason and | bas never been formally ratified, but when the 
Sentenced to death. A strong body of Liberal | 8° began Great Britain declared that as far 
Public opinion has manifested itself in favor |S Possible it would adhere to it. ‘The exigen- 
of some commutation of the sentence. cies of the blockade policy have caused her to 
S abandon its stipulations one by one. Asa result 
= of the Samora decision (see The Companion 
(CCoONGRESS.— The military committee of | for April 27th) the government feels that the 
the Senate added about one hundred ; blockade cannot be legally supported if the 
million dollars to the army appropriation bill | Declaration of London is still held binding in 
that passed the House of Representatives. The ! any important respect. It is said in Berlin 
naval, army and fortifications bills now before ' that this course of action may provoke Germany 
the Senate call for an expenditure of over six to begin an unrestricted submarine war on 
hundred million dollars. As a means of find-' British commerce. 
ing the additional revenue that such appropri-| It was announced in London that Mr. Lloyd- 
ations require, the Ways and Means Committee ; George is to become minister of war. 
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What This Sign 
Means To 
Tire Buyers 


'HE one big aim of the Good- 

year Service Station Dealer 

is to make it convenient and 
easy for users to get Goodyear 
Tires and Service, to the end 
that they may have maximum 
enjoyment and use of their 
tires at a minimum of effort, 
time and expense. 


You will know Goodyear Service 


Station Dealers by the sign 


above. 

The fact that they forego extra 
discounts to sell you better tires 
proves that they are good men 
for you to deal with. 

Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Acces- 
sories are easy to get 
Goodyear Service Station Deal- 


ers everywhere. 


from 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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THE SHOES I CAN’T WEAR 


All Because of a ‘‘Touchy’’ CORN 


UT you can wear them, Madam — and now. 
Simply place on that corn a little Blue-jay plas- 
ter, and never again will you feel it. In two 

days there will be no corn. It will disappear for good. 
Millions of women know that. 
They don’t parecorns. They don’t 
use old-time methods. And they 
don’t suffer. When a corn ap- 
pears they end it. We are urg- 
ing you tojoin them. Corns 
are needless since Bluc-jay 
was invented. So they are 
absurd. You can prove 
in one minute that Blue- 
jay stops corn aches. 
You can prove in two 
days that it ends 
them forever. 
Won't you? 

1Sc and 2c at Druggists 
Also Biue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK 

Chicago and New Yerk 

Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc. 
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Ends Corns 
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By, Abbie Craigs 
‘ORA, Nora, ’twas the music caught him; 
Held him like a vision in his eyes. 
All the dreams beyond the earth it brought him, 
All the morning chorus of the skies. 
Still his feet when fiddlestrings were merry? 
Sure, you’d sooner chain the flying lark— 


First I heard him singing “‘Tipperary,” 
Coming home from work at bend o’ dark. 


Nora, Nora, how a song could hold him, 
Set him swaying lightly with its rime. 
Once, “You're fair bewitched,” his father told 
him; 

“Always keeping step and keeping time.” 
Then one day a bugle’s voice enthralled him, 
Sent him white and eager home at noon— 

Nora, Nora, when the piper called him 
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THE OPPORTUNITY. 


Then it played his “Tipperary” tune. 
HERE Is this to be considered, too,” the 
dean said. “A thing that you might 
perhaps do without harm to yourself 
might seriously injure a weaker girl who 
followed your example. You cannut 

be a law to yourself In college.’” 

“But it’s so unfair!” Frances Wilbur protested 
passionately. ‘To hold all of us down to the level 
of the weak ones—why, it Is terrible’ How could 
there ever be any discovery, any progress, if life 
were ruled that way?” 

“You are counting as a hindrance what is in 
reality the greatest opportunity life ever offers 
anyone—that of helping in the great moral conflict 
of the whole race. You camot live for yourself 
alone—never—no matter what ‘chains’ you cast 
aside, so long as you live in any social community 
whatever. Always your Hfe will be Influencing 
others; always the way that you meet your battles 
will be helping up or pushing down other souls. 
In every issue of your life you hold in trust an 
interest for all mankind. To solve your problem 
faithfully, to meet your battle greatly, is to lift not 
only yourself but the race; to fail is to drag others 
—whom perhaps you do not know at all—down 
into your own failure. Is it a hard doctrine? 
Perhaps; but it is a magnificent one—the only one 
worthy of a human soul. It emancipates from 
caste and condition as nothing else ever can do, 
making souls children of God with a divine mission 
worthy their divine heritage. I met a brilliant 
woman the other day—a writer and teacher to 
whom many go for guidance. You yourself greatly 
admire her work; I have heard you speak of it. 
Who do you suppose was her unconscious teacher, 
the most beautiful and victorious soul, she says, 
that she ever met? A cook she had in her kitchen 
one winter. That unconscious cook—through her 
mistress—is teaching scores of people. It is her 
glorification of her work through the spirit in 
which she does It that has given her such an oppor- 
tunity. Do you understand what I mean?” 

“Lam getting a glimmering of it,” the girl replied, 
“but it’s hard, Miss Montgomery.” 

“And magnificent,” said the dean, 


e % 
STOCK IN TRADE. 


HERE’S Mr. Winthrop?” 
The voice was brusque and peremp- 
tory; the kind of voice that made the 


one addressed—if he were of ordinary 

flesh and blood—instantly antagonis- 

tic. Yet Sally Lambert, leaving her 
typewriter and stepping across to the railing, an- 
swered as if the request had been made with the 
finest courtesy. 

Freda Scoville, at her own typewriter, watched 
the scene with puzzled eyes. It was the third 
time within a week that Sally had gone out of her 
way to be courteous in the face of rudeness. Only 
a@ month ago she would have snapped off the head 
of anyone who spoke to her like that; and now 
she only looked amused. Freda’s curiosity was 
at the boiling point. 

She satisfied it the next day. Sally’s “chum,” 
who worked for Morgan & Morgan on the floor 
below, happened to be out with the grippe and 
Sally walked home alone. Freda overtook her in 
a few steps. 

“Sally Lambert,” she cried, ‘‘I’ve got to know! 
1 shall have nervous prostration if I don’t. Are 
you in love?” 

“In love!” Sally echoed. Her bewilderment 
was so genuine that Freda promptly abandoned 
her useless theory. 

“Then what has come over you? Inever saw 
anyone so changed in my life. Two weeks ago 
you’d have given that man who came in yesterday 
as good as he gave—or better! But you went out 
of your way to be nice to him. You're doing it ald 
the time!” 

Sally looked at her eagerly. 
like that?” she demanded. 

“I should say you had,” Freda retorted. 

Sally drew a long breath, aud a quizzical little 
smile curved her mouth, 

“Mr. Winthrop called me down,” she said. “He 
told me that my work was good, but that my 
manner antagonized people, and that I never could 
get ahead unless I changed it. I was furious. I 
almost resigned then and there; but I couldn't 
trust my voice. And meantime he talked on. He 
told me that I had common sense; that courtesy 
was one of the most valuable business assets; that 
there was no reason in the world why I couldn’t 
make my stock in trade as large as I wished. It 
was a matter of watchfulness and practice, that 
wasall. Ididn’'t believe it. I knew I was brusque 
—we all are; it runs in the famlly. I decided to 
prove that I couldn’t be anything else!” 

Sally stopped and the quizzical smile deepened. 

“It didn’t work out as I expected. I found 
people growing so nice! And when they weren't 
nice—like the man yesterday—it was such fun to 
feel in command of the situation. There’s heaps 
to learn—heaps! But I like the game. And it’s 
making the world—my world—over.” 

“Wel!” Freda exclaimed. 


HOW BEES FIND THEIR WAY. 


LMOST a year ago, on August 19th, The Com- 
panion printed an extract from an article 
by the French naturalist, Henri Fabre, that 

described some experiments made by Darwin and 
himself in the hope of arriving at some explanation 
of the homing instincts of honeybees. They did 
not learn the secret, although they found that 
about a third of the bees they used in experiment 


“Have I changed 








would return to the hive in spite of every effort to 
confuse and mislead them. A correspondent of 
The Companion who read the extract with interest 
has written thus concerning the matter: 

The usual range of flight of bees is about two 
miles from the hive in any direction over land. 
It is not very surprising, then, to learn that bees 
find their way home over territory with which 
they had been previously familiar, even though 
attempts had been made to confuse them. 

Lubbock, a scientist of lesser note, took some 
bees from a hive near the seashore and liberated 
them at sea at a distance much less than their 
usual range of flight. Not a bee returned. The 
inference is that their failure was due to a lack of 
visual landmarks to guide them. On the other 
hand, Bethe, a German scientist, in a series of 
“box experiments,” endeavored to show that the 
homing instinct is really an instinct to which 
the bee responds involuntarily. He carried a 
number of bees some distance from the hive in 
a box and liberated them. They flew straight up 
in the air, and after a time dropped back on the 
box. When he moved the box only a few inches 
to one side during the flight of the bees, they 
dropped back to the precise spot where it had 
been. If bees were guided by vision they could 
easily have seen the box in its new location. 

It seems that bees are not guided home by 2 
memory of particular objects but by a memory 
of locality. Every beekeeper knows that if he 
raises or lowers his hives a single Inch it will take 
the bees several hours to find the entrance again. 
They have the power of accurately measuring 
height above ground, and will hover round trying 
to enter at the former height of the entrance. 
‘rhe phenomenon seems very complicated, but it 
will doubtless be explained when the difference 
existing between the perception of compound eyes 
and that of our own is understood. 
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“EL BLANCO DIABLO.” 


r | NHE riders of the Circle C ranch were gath- 
ered round the roaring fire in the bunk house, 
telling stories. Jack Mansard, the foreman, 

said little, though he listened to the others. When 

the conversation slackened, one of the younger 
riders said, “Jack, I never heard how you got that 
scar on your cheek.” 

The scar was a long white line that crossed 
Mansard’s cheek from temple to chin. It took 
some pleading to get Jack to tell his story, but at 
last he yielded: 

I was riding that summer for the old Bar X. I was 
about twenty, and conceited, of course. One day 
I and two other riders were getting ready to drive 
in a small bunch of steers the boss wanted to sell. 
$3 I was about to knot on my rope, a new one 
I had never used, I was startled by some 
shrill screams from a small corral in which there 
were several thoroughbred colts. Seizing my 
lariat and leaping on my horse, I raced to the 
corral, and arrived just in time to see Blanco 
Diablo [White Devil], a big white bull, so ugly 
that he was always kept in a pen by himself, run 
a colt into a corner and gore it frightfully. 

I halted Star, my horse, aud ran out my noose. 
There was no snubbing post In the corral, and it 
was up to me to throw the bull at the first cast. 
Gathering the coll in my hand, I forced my trem- 
bling horse toward the enraged animal. 

When I was within thirty feet of him he charged, 
bellowing hoarsely. Star sprang to one side and 
least my rope. The rope, new and stiff, kinked 
and fell short, and Blanco Diablo stopped with 
only one foot in the loop. I saw a chance to throw 
him, and started Star; but the bull was wary, and 
drew his foot out of the noose before I could tighten 
it. Then he charged, bellowing fiercely and with 
his red eyes standing out like spots of carmine 
paint on his white face. He struck Star full on 
the side, hurled him to the ground and threw me 
agalnst the wall of the corral. 

As I lay there a scheme flashed Into my mind. 
My rope was within five feet of me, and I thanked 
my lucky stars that I had not had time to fasten it 
tomy saddle. Forthe moment the bull was paying 
no attention to me, and I quickly drew my dirk, 
tore the red bandanna from my neck and wrapped 
it round the guard. Then I threw it directly in 
front of Diablo. He caught sight of the hated red 
and rushed upon it. I jumped to my feet and tied 
the end of my rope to a post in the corral; then I 
drew it in and formed the noose. That time I did 
not miss my throw, and the rope settled round the 
bull’s glistening horns. I drew it taut and ran for 
the gate, but the bull got ahead of me. I tried to 
dodge, but I was weak and dizzy, and, although I 
got out of his path, I stumbled, and the keen tip of 
his horn gave me this scar. I dragged myself to 
the gate, but I fainted there and had to be carried 
out. Diablo had to be tied into helplessness with 
ropes before he could be got from that corral into 
his own, 
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OLD-FASHIONED COURTESY. 


T was characteristic of Lord Strathcona that he 
adhered all his life to old-fashioned politeness 
in letter writing. He long shrank from the use 

of an amanuensis or a typewriter as being a breach 
of courtesy. He patterned the openings and sub- 
scriptions of his letters on the old Hudson’s Bay 
model. Even the longest or most official letter he 
persisted in writing by hand at an almost incredi- 
ble cost in time and patience. On one occasion, 
which Mr. Beckles Willson notes In his “Life of 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,” at least con- 
siderable physical suffering was involved. He 
had had the misfortune while in Scotland to frac- 
ture one of the bones of his right wrist. His arm 
was put in splints, and while chafing under the 
restraint he seized the occasion to make a voyage 
to Canada by the way of New York. In transit 
his arm became, worse, the inflammation spread, 
and he became unable to leave his berth. On 
arriving at New York he was met by Sir William. 
Van Horne, who found him in a very feverish and 
distressed state. Nevertheless, he insisted on 
accompanying his friend immediately to Montreal, 
where he was induced to put himself in the care 
of a surgeon. What preyed upon his mind most 
was that he had a number of letters to answer. 

“But,” urged his friend, “you can employ an 
amanuenslis.”” 

“I’ve never done such a thing,” Lord Strathcona 
declared emphatically. “It would give great 
offense, I assure you. I have always written my 
letters myself, and I must do so now.” 

But after considerable argument he consented 
to try the experiment. 

“At least I must sign the letters,” was his 
stipulation. “Put the pen between my fingers, 
and, although it will perhaps be a little difficult and 
painful, I must certainly sign the letters myself.” 

So the letters were dictated, and when the sheets 








were brought to him the invalid begged to be left 
alone to consider them and af™fix his signature. A 
pen was fastened between two of his disengaged 
fingers and a bottle of ink placed on the table. 

When, 8 couple of hours later, the secretary en- 
tered to dispatch the correspondence, he found 
that to every letter Lord Strathcona had added a 
postscript, scrawled slowly and painfully, explain- 
ing how and why the writer had been forced to 
depart from his lifelong practice of writing his 
own letters and apologizing for doing so. 

“And In every case,” concludes the narrator of 
the anecdote, “the postscript was longer than the 
body of the letter!” 
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THE SPEECH OF THE WARRIOR. 


Aircraft Expert (whose fancy dictates sausages and 
mashed potato)—Now then, Charlie, come on, pop 


about! Two Zepps and a cloud! 


—Fred Buchanan in the Tatler. 
* & 


IN A BAGDAD HAREM. 


“ ae Adam and Eve Lived” is the title of 
an interesting article about Mesopotamia 
in the National Geographic Magazine, 
written by Frederick and Margaret Simpich. While 
in Bagdad Mrs. Simpich visited the harem of a 
dignified old pasha, and was introduced to his 
numerous wives. She says: 

As we walked toward the doorway of the walled, 
windowless structure, I imagined that I should 
see languorous Eastern beauties in baggy bloom- 
ers and gilt slippers. I dreamed of marble baths 
wherein olive-skinned beauties lolled. I thought 
of precious perfumes and beveled mirrors, of 
priceless jewels and of bronzed eunuchs waving 
peacock fans, while servant maids gently brushed 
the soft tresses of the harem favorites; but these 
dreams did not last long. . . . 

There was a great square court, surrounded on 
three sides by the smal! rooms occupied by the 
pasha’s wives and womenfolk. On the tiled floor 
there was a variegated lot of cheap Oriental rugs. 
A few red plush-covered chairs completed the 
meagre furnishings. My host called aloud, and 
women began to pour out of the tiny rooms. There 
were fourteen, of various size, shape, hue and 
dress. I looked at their faces and their clothes, 
and I knew suddenly that all my life I had been 
deceived. The women before me were not bean- 
tiful; most of them were absolutely commonplace ; 
some were stupid-looking. A few wore bright- 
colored scarfs about their necks, with jewelry on 
their ankles and wrists. The popular article of 
dress, however, was a sort of baggy, “Mother 
Hubbard” garment, worn over yellow trousers. 
Gilt or beaded slippers adorned the feet of the 
young women; the older ones were barefooted. 

Hardly had the old pasha withdrawn when the 
women were about me. And such chattering, 
giggling, exclaiming, pulling and pushing as fol- 
lowed! It was a great day—a day long to be 
remembered in that harem. As far as I could 
learn, I was the first woman from the Western 
world who had ever visited them; I was the first 
white woman some of them had ever seen. 

They felt of my hands and face, got down on 
their knees to admire my high-heeled shoes, 
stroked the skirt of my tailored suit, and behaved 
like children with a new toy. My hatpins were a 
source of great wonder, and my tight-fitting suit 
brought forth many a fervent ‘‘All-a-a-h!” They 
asked me how many chikiren I had; if there were 
many women in “Amerique,” and how many wives 
my husband had, and wanted to know how I had 
managed to get out of the harem alone. 

When I told them I was a Christian, and that 
my countrymen have only one wife apiece, and 
that she may come and go as she likes, they were 
voluble in their pity; for these women do not wish 
to leave the harem. 
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MR. PEASLEE LEARNS HOW TO 
CURE A BALKY HORSE. 


INGERING his chin thoughtfully, Mr. Caleb 
F Peaslee watched a man who was driving a 

rangy, high stepping sorrel horse toward him. 
As the man came nearer, Mr. Peaslee approached 
the road and held up his hand. 

“Wait a minute, Waldron,” he commanded. 
want to look at that hoss,” 

Mr. Waldron halted obediently, and Caleb went 
over the horse carefully with eye and hand. 

“Ain’t that the hoss,” inquired Mr. Peaslee, 
straightening himself with an effort, “that Newt 
Budslow used to own?” 

Mr. Waldron nodded. 

“The balky one?” persisted Mr. Peaslee. 

“He used to balk—once in a while,” admitted 
Waldron cautiously. 

“Used to!” snorted Mr. Peaslee. ‘Newt Buds- 
low didn’t dare to put that hoss at a hill for anything 
—not if he wanted to get home the same day! I 
s’pose I’d bought that hoss once, if it hadn’t been 
for that. I wanted hin dretful bad, but I wouldn’t 
give a cent for a hoss that'll balk.” 

Mr. Waldron grinned. ‘He goes up hills all 
tight for me,” he said. 

Mr. Peaslee looked up alertly. ‘You might’s 
well go right ahead and tell me what you done to 
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break him of it,” he said firmly. “I ain’t goin’ to 
let you budge a step fr’m here till I know!”” 

Mr. Waldron crossed his legs comfortably and 
looked at Caleb quizzically. 

“As a matter of fact,” he began slowly, “I didn't 
do anything to him to break him of balkin’. It 
was my young nephew, that sprout of Susan’s. 

“I got this hoss about the fust of July,” Mr. 
Waldron went on, “and it so happened that I 
didn’t hitch him into anything till the mornin’ of 
the Fourth. That mornin’ my wife wanted some 
things down to the store; so I thought I’d hitch up 
my hew hoss and see what kind of a trade I'd got. 

“My nephew wanted to go, so he clim into the 
wagon and we started off. There’s quite a stretch 
of level goin’ from my place toward Drew’s store, 
and I put the hoss right along. I was beginnin’ 
to think mebbe I’d really bettered myself in a 
hoss trade for once, when we got to Burnham Hill. 
Aud there he balked solld as a granite boulder. 

“I s’pose I was ’bout as mad a man as you could 
find In Penobscot County. 

“TI tried every namable thing I'd ever heard of 
to start a hoss, but it never jarred him. And then 
I clim back into the wagon and tried to tucker 
him out. I guess I waited an hour, and he was 
jest as solid and sot as he was at the beginuin’. 

“My nephew got out once or twice and walked 
round a little and then got back into the wagon. 
Fin’ly he begun to fidget round in his pockets, and 
he fetched out a lot of firecrackers, and ’mongst 
’em was three-four of these big ones, five or six 
inches long, you know. 

“I d’know what p’ssessed him, but the fust 
thing I knew he’d lit one of them big crackers and 
he’d reached out over the dasher and dropped it 
right between the hoss’s hind feet! 

“IT had jest time to grab the reins tight and get 
my feet braced before that thing went off with a 
noise like a small cannon! 

“TI don’t want to stretch it any, Peaslee,” Mr. 
Waldron said impressively, “but I honestly b’lieve 
the fust jump that hoss made he took wagon and 
all fifteen feet. And he Kep’ on makin’ ’em! I 
don’t b'lieve any hoss ever hauled a wagon up 
Burnham Hill anywhere near as quick as we went. 
up that day. I was mighty glad it was a long hilt 
—I'd never got him stilled if it hadu’t been!) And 
he’s all right now—or if he ever hesitates I know 
what todo, Want to see him?” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded and Waldron gathered up 
the reins. He made a queer noise, something like 
the sputtering of a firecracker fuse, and the horse 
started with a jump that almost threw his owner’s 
hat off. Mr. Waidron looked back over his shoul- 
der gleefully. 

“Best hoss I ever owned, three hundred and 
sixty-four days in the year,” he shouted back, 
“but I wouldn’t hiteh him up on the Fourth if 
you’d give me your farm for doin’ it!” 
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BUCK’S NERVES OF STEEL. 
Te were telling stories of bravery—each 





man in the party had known of some act of 

daring boldness or deed of dauntless courage, 
and described it. But the tale that capped the 
climax was told by a veteran of the Civil War. 

“The bravest thing ] ever saw a man do was in 
Georgia on December 1, 1864. Sherman was hurry- 
ing us along toward the sea. My division was on 
the south of the famous sixty-mile ‘swath’ cut by 
the army. I was pretty frisky then, and I made 
friends with Buck, one of the finest fellows I ever 
knew and a splendid fiddler. With him I engaged 
In many dare-devil acts. Our position at the ex- 
treme edge of the vast army gave us opportunity. 

“One November day Buck and I found a fat pig 
hidden in a brush heap. We dug himout. As we 
started off a bullet sped out from the brush. Buck 
fired back and got the sniper who was in hiding; 
but he was himself badly shot in the leg. 

“All the way back, white and in agony as he 
was, he begged me not totellanyone. Heinsisted 
that it was only a trifle that needed no attention. 
Next day he could hardly get about. On the third 
day his suffering could not be hidden, although he 
uttered no complaint. The surgeon found his leg 
terribly poisoned. So serious was his condition 
that there was no hope of life unless the leg was. 
amputated at once. 

“All right, he said, with a stern look of resolu- 
tion on his face. ‘Lift me so that I can sit up. 
Give me my fiddle. Now, doctor, come ahead 
with your saw.’ 

“There he sat playing: 

‘So we made a thoroughfare for Freedom and her train, 

Sixty miles in latitude, three hundred to the main, 
all the time his leg was being sawed off just above 
theknee. Andhenever paused! He never played 
@ false note! Took some courage, eh?” 


4 
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THE SAILOR AT GALLIPOLI. 


'R. Norman Wilkinson tells this story in his 
book, ‘‘The Dardanelles” : 

Thad the story from a naval officer whose 
duties lay on shore. He was outside his dugout 
one afternoon when two men In strange raiment 
passed. Their gait and the fact that both wore 
navy flannels told him at once that they were blue- 
jackets. Anxious to know what they were doing 
there, he stopped and questioned them. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Motor-lighter K—, sir.” 

“Do you belong there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

“Well, sir,” hesitating, “we’ve just been up to 
the trenches.” 

“Were you sent there with orders?” 

“Er—no, sir.” 

“How long have you been up there?” 

“’Ow long, sir?” Then to his companion, 
“When was it we went up, Bill?” Then to captain, 
“T should say about four days, sir.” 

Finally the captain ordered them under arrest 
down to a picket boat in which he was about to 
visit the flagship. On the way out the captain 
heard the two adventurers discussing their deten- 
tion with some bitterness, always ending with the 
same refrain, “Fine thing, this—under arrest. And 
they treat you like a gentleman in the trenches— 
treat you like a gentleman, I say.” 

It is difficult to imagine the point of view of men 
running away to get into the trenches and leaving 
them with regret. 
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THE HIGHLAND MAN’S PARADISE. 


aa HE varra best music I effer heard whateffer 
‘was doon at Jamie) MacLoughlan’s,” said 
a Highland man, according to Everybody's. 
“There_wass fifteen of-us pipers in the wee back 
parlor, all playin’ different chunes. I thocht I 
was floatin’ in Heevin.” 
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By Virginia Bowdoin. 


ORAWN AY CORNELIA MORRISON 


SENOR BILLIKEN. 
By Louise E. Dew. 


E was just an ordinary little Mexican 
red squirrel that an old man was trying 
to sell to passers-by on the plaza. There 


were others of the family curled up like little | 


fur balls in the bottom of the gunny sack, but 
the one that took Betty’s heart lay cuddled up 
under the old Mexican’s chin, and was wide- 
awake. 

When the peddler saw that Betty was inter- 
ested, he set down the sackful of sleeping 
squirrels and began to show off his favorite. 
Such a, lot of amusing tricks as the little fellow 
did! Even Betty’s father was amused at the 
performance. 

**Please buy him for me, father!’ said Betty 
coaxingly; and so the little squirrel became 
hers, 


They thought of many names for him, but 
the one that pleased Betty the most was ‘‘Sefior 
Billiken,’’ and so they called him that. 

It was vacation time, and wherever Betty 
went Sefior Billiken went also. If he felt 
sleepy, he clambered down from her shoulder 
into her apron pocket and took a nap. 

When he was in a playful mood he would 
tug at Betty’s hair ribbons until she was will- 
ing to frolic with him. He enjoyed nothing 
better than to take hold of her fingers, very 
gently, and cling to them while she swung him 
round in the air—a regular squirrel merry-go- 
round. 

At first he slept in Betty’s room in a little 
wooden box half filled with excelsior. Every 
night Betty made up his bed with a flannel 
pad, so that it should be good and soft. But 
Sefior Billiken was never satisfied to go to 
sleep until the lights were out. Then he 
would sovop out a little hollow place in the 
excelsior, by going round and round, until 
the hole looked as if it had been moulded. 
After that he would take some nuts to bed 
with him and go to sleep. 

Sometimes after he was still Betty would 
creep out of bed to look at him. Nearly always 
she found him lying flat on his back with a 
pecan in his two front paws, just as he had 
been nibbling it when he fell asleep. 

But Sefior Billiken was not so thoughtful 
of Betty’s comfort. Long before she was 
ready to get up in the morning he would try to 
awaken her. Up and down and over the bed 
he would scamper, then round and round, 
trying to catch his tail. Or he would come 
quite close to her face and lick her with his 
little rough tongue. 

Betty’s mother objected to the early morning 
play, and so father made a little rustic squirrel 
house and set it in the fig tree under Betty’s 
window. 

Betty always kept the little house well sup- 
plied with pecans and corn bread—that is, 
after she found out that Sefior Billiken liked 
corn bread. Mother had given her a piece for 
luncheon one day, but before she had had time 
totake even the tiniest bite, Sefior Billiken made 
one leap through the air, seized the corn bread 
in his paws and began to gobble it greedily. 

‘*You impolite little squirrel !’’ said Betty, 
taken wholly by surprise. But she could not 
help laughing at the way he enjoyed his stolen 
luncheon. After that mother always baked 
a small extra tin of corn bread for Sefior Billi- 
ken. He soon learned when baking day 
arrived, and never failed to be on hand for 
his own loaf. Betty said that he ate more 
than she did. 

One day, when they were playing under the 


Breakfast time for chickens, 
And for pigeons, too, 

Out beyond the garden trees, 

Where a sunny little breeze 
Wipes away the dew. 


Who will feed the chickens, 
And the pigeons, too? 
Little Polly says, “1 will!” 

“So will 1!” cries Master Phil; 
And that makes two. 


Happy are the chickens, 
And the pigeons, too; 

So the chickens eat away, 

And the children laugh and play, 

And the pigeons coo. 





















tig tree, Betty took her pet over to a huge 
pecan tree and told him to take a run. At 
first he did not know what to make of it. He 
sniffed the wood, then chattered loudly and 
ran to the topmost bough. By and by he ran 
down and begun to chatter at Betty. It seemed 
as if he had wanted to tell her all about his 
experience in the tree top. After that he spent 
more time in the pecan tree than in his cottage. 

When Christmas came Betty made a party 
for Sefor Billiken. Mother baked a big loaf 
of corn bread—a round one—and frosted it. 
Round it they placed a row of walnuts. Then 
they decorated the rustic cottage with tiny 
stockings and a paper ball filled with nuts. 
And you should have seen Sefior Billiken 
feast! They could not tempt him with corn 
bread while the nuts lasted. 

He is still happy in the same pecan tree, 
but he is a fall-grown squirrel now; and be- 
sides a Sefiora Billiken, there is a cottage full 
of little squirrels, the pride of Betty’s heart. 


CIRCUS TIME. 


By Almina Blossom. 


Oh, we haven’t any tent, 
And we haven’t any ring, 
But we think a circus show 

Will be the very thing. 


It will be the very thing 

For all the girls and boys; 
And for an audience 

We'll have the dolis and toys. 





THE BLUEBIRDS AND 
THE BOY NEXT DOOR. 
By Eleanor Fairchild Canfield. 


oS E are almost there, my dear!’’ twit- 
W tered Mr. Bluebird one glorious | 
spring morning. They were winging ; 
their way back from the warm Southland, for 
the spring had come. 

“I’m so glad!’’ chattered his little wife. | 
‘*And I do hope the sparrows haven’t got into 
our house. Do you remember what a time 
we had getting them out last year?’’ 

‘*T certainly do,’? answered Mr. Bluebird. 
“It took almost two days’ fighting, and then 
the lady in the big house had to help drive 
them away. Saucy things!’’ 

**T wonder if that awful boy still lives next , 
door? How he used to frighten me!’’ Mrs. 
Bluebird twittered after a while. 

Mr. Bluebird said nothing. The boy next 
door had frightened him, too, but he did not 
like to say so before his timid little wife. 

‘The next morning they caught sight of the 
little town where they had lived before, and 
in a little while they had fluttered down into, 
the yard of their home. But there a great 
disappointment awaited them. 

‘‘Oh, what shall we do?’’ cried Mrs. Blue- 
bird. ‘‘I’m afraid we’ll have to find a new 
nest, and I am so tired!’’ 

“*T can’t understand it,’’ said Mr. Bluebird, 
as he hopped about the little bluebird house. 
The sparrows had not come to live in their 
house. Something worse had happened. Right 
in the doorway, and stuck very firmly, was a 
clothespin. They could not get into the house. 

To make matters worse, a group of saucy 
| sparrows hopped about and jeered and laughed 
at them. 

‘*] wonder where the lady in the big house 
is??? said Mrs. Bluebird sadly. ‘‘She was; 
always glad to see us. © dear, there’s that; 
\awful boy! Let’s go right away from here 
and get a nest songwhere else.’’ 

Just then the boy, who had been peeping 
over the fence, gave a loud whoop. Mr. Blue- 
bird forgot even to appear brave, and together | 
he and his little wife few to a near-by tree. 
They saw the boy run into the house next, 
door, but they could not understand what he 
said. I will tell you. 

‘*Mother! Mother !’’ hecalled. ‘‘The blue- 
birds have come back to their house next door, 
and Mrs. Morris is away, and she left a large 








DRAWN my MARY TRUE AYER 


We'll have the dolls and toys 
Come here from all the town 
To watch the acrobats 
And giggle at the clown. 


They'll giggle at the clown; 
And when the show is through, 
Then we'll begin again, 





And they will think it’s new. 
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clothespin in the doorway to keep the spar- 
rows out, and now the bluebirds can’t get in. 
I’m afraid they will go somewhere else before 
she gets back.’” 

The boy’s mother came to the door and looked 
over at the bluebird house. 

“T think Mrs. Morris would be glad if you 
would take the clothespin out, so her birds can 
yet into their home,’’ she said. ‘‘They are 
back earlier than she expected them, and Mrs. 
Morris will not be here for a week yet. Get 
the stepladder, sonny.’’ 

Mrs. and Mr. Bluebird, watching anxiously 
from the near-by elm tree, saw the boy come 
out with a stepladder, climb over the fence and 
drag the ladder over after him. Then they 
saw him carry it over to the pole on which the 
bird house stood, climb the ladder and take 
out the clothespin. After that he went back 
to his own yard. 

“T think if we hurry we can get there before 
the sparrows, ’’ twittered Mr. Bluebird sharply. 
‘Hurry, my dear.’? 

They fluttered over to their little house. 

‘How good it is to be back again !’’ chattered 
Mrs. Bluebird. ‘‘And what a kind boy! He 
can’t be so bad, after all.’’ 

“No, you will not need to be afraid of him 
any more,’’ said Mr. Bluebird; and he was 
glad that he should not have to be afraid of 
him, either. 
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PUZZLES. 


1, CONUNDRUMS. 


What two letters are parts of the same verh? 

What is the safest pit for a Christian to fall into? 

What country can be changed to Palestine by 
the insertion of a single letter? 

How can the letter “r” become a great reformer? 

What is the difference between a Turkish judge 
and a state of disintegration? 

When a lad js jn the water what letter would be 
of most use to him? 

When does a fowl resemble a football instructor 
in the far East? 

What letter is made and marred at the same time? 


2. WAR-TIME ENIGMAS, 
1 
My 451, which may be either a dog or a cat, 
goes through my 6 273 many limes a day; my 
whole sinks ships. 
It 
My 741 is a support that is 32665 all the 
time; my whole is high in rank, 


6 
3. STAR. 

From 1 to 2 is fast; 1 to 3, a 
race jn fairyland; 1 to 4, 8 blot; 
1 to5,to hold fast; 1to 6, a guid- 
ing principle; 2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to 
6, au animal of Australia. 


I 
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4. RIDDLES, 
1 
Only one foot have I, 
And such a walker, too! 
I never wear a stocking, 
1 never wear a shoe. 
One hand is always on my head; 
Though slim aud straight and strong, 
I hardly ever go abroad 
Uniess a man’s along. 
1. 
I’m full of hopes and plans and schemes, 
And brimming to the wage with dreams ; 
Yet, always coming, still J stay 
Strangely, forever on the way. 





5. WORD SQUARES. 
1 
In ‘elosely confined” and “always”? you'll find 
The two words that come first in our square; 
Then an emperor old, who was bad, I am told, 
And a horse’s gait, known everywhere. 
ML. 
A fish from the sea !s my first, you'll agree, 
And my second a beast in the wood. 
My third you will find joined to “crafts” in your 


min 
And my fast aye in schoolrooms has stood. 
m1, 
My, first word may mean anxiety keen, 
Hy second the breadth of the land. 
My third is a spot that.a brave man seeks not. 
‘hen his last hear the bugle’s command. 


6. CHARADES. 
ia 
My first we wear by night and day; 
My second in the hills we see: 
My whole alone must walk his way, 
“or good men turn from such as he. 
11, 
My first’s a precious stone ; 
My next a well-known tree; 
Or call my first a fruit 
My nextat 
Whichever way y 
This ye :zie to divide, 
You still will find my whole 
A powder will abide. 
Mh. 
My first behind the scenes is found; 
MY next goes flying o'er the ground; 
My third I've told to you before ; 
My whole doth cross the ocean o'er. 
Iv. 
My first every Frenehman prizes; my second is 
a city in the Holy Land; my whole is a country in 
Africa. 















7. ADDITIONS. 
1 

Add one fifth of money, one fourth of dime, one 
sixth of nickel, one third of buy, one eighth of 
farthing, one seventh of quarter, and you will have 
a space of thine. 

1m. 

Add one fourth of desk, one third of rug, one 
eighth of cupboard, one sixth of window, one 
fifth of chair, one fifth of doily, and you will have 
a tunnel. 

mt 

Add one fifth of pansy, one ninth of buttercup, 
one sixth of clover; one eighth of Mariveld, one 
fifth of daisy, one fourth of hulp, oue>tourth of 
moss, and you Will have a prize. 
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Do you know 
how to make a 
boomerang? 


This secret of the Australian 
Bushmen is given in the Good- 
rich “Boys’ Guide Book,” 
which every live, wide-awake 
boy wants. Learn how to build 
camping tents, to know poison 
ivy, to tell poisonous snakes, 
etc. It’s allin this book which 
is free with every 


Goodrich 
66 GI ANT” 


Bicycle Tire 


“Giant” is the strongest Bicycle Tire 
ever made, and comes with the same 
wonderful Black ‘‘Barefoot’”’ Rubber we 
put in our big Goodrich Auto Tires. 













You also get with every 


“Giant” a Pennant, made of 
rich maroon or blue felt, with 
sparkling Silver Frosted Letters 










If your local tire man does not sell Goodrich, 
write a postal card to us and we will tell you 
right where to go to get your Guide Book, 
Pennant and “Giant” Tire. 


Address 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Advertising Department 
AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
“*Best in the Long Run’’ 





Adds a Healthful 
Zest to any Meal 


Most everyone likes a hot 
table drink, but it must have 
a snappy taste and at the 
same time be _ healthful. 
Probably no beverage an- 
swers every requirement so 
completely as does 


POSTUM 


This famous pure food- 
drink, made of roasted wheat 
and a bit of wholesome 
molasses, affords a rich Java- 
like flavor, yet contains no 
harmful element. 


The original Postum Cereal 
must be boiled ; Instant Postum 
is made in the cup “quick as 
a wink,” by adding hot water, 
and stirring. 


Both forms of Postum have 
a delightful aroma and flavor, 
are healthful, and good for 
children and grown-ups. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 












A VISIT TO THE BRITISH FLEET. 


AS that really it—that spread of gr: 
blue-green de vet on a huge sh blue- 
green platter? eder almer 
My Y One could not | 
see Where an and where water and s 
that held them suspended left off. At first glane 
it seemed to be composed of baffling phantom: 
absorbing the tone of its background. And was | | 
this all of the greatest naval force ever gathered | 
{ under a single command, these two or three lines 
of ships? But as the destroyers drew nearer the 
question cha i any more? Was there 
no end to gi ) monsters, in order as | 
precise as the trees of a California orchard, appear- | 
ing out of the grayish blue-green back ground 2 

The contrast of sea and land warfare appealed 
the more vividly to one fresh from the front in 
France. What infinite labor for an army to get 
one big gun into position!’ How heralded the snail- 
like travels of the big German howitzer! Here 
was ship after ship whose guns seemed innumer- 
able. One found it hard to realize the resisting | 
power of their armor, painted to look as liquid as | 
the sea, and the stability of their construction, 
which was able to bear the strain of firing the 
great shells that traveled ten miles to their target. 

“Was it like what you thought it would be after 
all your training for a naval action?” I asked an 
officer who had been in the fight off Helgoland. 

“Yes, quite. It was battle practice—with the 
| other fellow shooting at you!” 

The fire-control officers, who were aloft, all 
agreed about one unexpected sensation that had 
| not occurred to any expert scientifically predicting 
| what action would be like. 

‘When the shells bu 
one of these offi 
| as they flew about. 
| and catch them. 

At eight or 
tleship ean tear a target to pleces. But ei 
| thousand—was accuracy possible at that di: 

“Did one in five German shells hit at that range ?”” 
Tasked. 

“Nol” 
Orinten? Not! In twenty? 
less decisively. At eighteen thousand yards all 
| the factors that send a thousand or fitteen hun- 
dred or two thousand pounds of steel that distance: 
cannot be so gauged that each shot will strike in 
exactly the same line when ten issue from the gun 
him $s ina broadside. But if one out of twenty 
shots is on at ei¢! teen thousand yards, it may 




























t against the armor,” said 
, “the fragments were visible 
We hi re to reach out 

























Still no, although 



















might hit, or none. fe to wait until 
; you get nearer, for your cnemy may get you with 
a chance shot at long range. 

| “The noise of it to you aloft, gpotting the shots?” 
| I suggested. 

“Yes. Besides the crashing of our own guns, we 
‘had the screams of the shells that went over and 
| the cataracts of water from those that fell short. 
But that was what we expected.” 

Where were the sears from wounds? [looked 
| for them on both the Lion and the Tiger. That 
| armor pateh on the sloping top of a turret might 
| have escaped attention ff it had not been pointed | 
out, A shell struck there anda fair blow, too, That, 
‘shell did not go through bodily, only a fra uit 
that killed one man and wounded another. The 
| turret would still rotate; the other gun remained | 
in action. 

Up and down the all but perpendicular steel 
ladders with their narrow steps and through the 
winding passages below decks in those cities of 
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* Complete Your Camping Joys 
GET the tires that are certain to carry you there 


and back. Give your wheel the tires built 
the “man’s size” way by specialists in auto tire building. 


Firestone 


Bicycle Tires 


give that sturdy hold which makes Firestone Non-Skid 


July 20, 1916 





Tread stand for safety—whether on heavy touring car 


Motorcycle 
Tires 
Red and Black 


More rubber— 


more fabric than 
other makes. 


Standard Equip- 
ment on leading 
motorcycles at 
no extra cost to 





steel I followed my guide, receiving so much | 








| information and so many impressions that I am | 
still a little confused as to details. ! 

A beautiful hit, indeed, was that into a small, ; 
hooded aperture, where an observer looked out | 
from a turret. He was killed, and another man ; 
took his place. Fresh armor and no sign of where 
the shot had struck. Then we went below, into a 
compartment between the side of the ship and the 
armored barbette that protects the delicate ma- 
\chinery for feeding shells and powder from the 
magazine deep below the water to the guns. 

“H. was killed here. Impact of the shell pass 
through the outer plates burst it inside; a 
course the fragments struck harmlessly 
the barbette.” 

“Bang in the dugout!”” I exclaimed. 

“Precisely! No harm done next door.” 

Then up more ladders out of the electric Nght 
into one of the brain centres of the ship, where 
| the action is directed. Through slits in that mas- 
sive shelter of the hardest steel you had a narrow 
view. Underneath the slits was a literal panoply 
of the brass fittings of speaking tubes and levers 
and push buttons. 

“We got one in here, too. 
said the host. 

“Junk, of course,” was how he expressed the 
| result. Here, too, a man stepped forward to take 
: the place of the man who was killed. With the 
whole telephone blown off the wall, as it were, 
how did he communicate? 

“There!” The host pointed toward an opening 
at his feet. If that failed, there was still another 
way. In the final alternative, each turret could 
go on firing by itself. So the Germans must have 
done on the Bliicher and on the Gneisenau and 
the Scharnhorst in their last ghastly moments of 
bloody chavs. 
| oe & 











It was a good one!” 


THE STRENGTH OF A FLOWER. 


ROCK split asunder by a growing tree that 
A has found lodgment In what was at first only 
a@ small crack is a familiar sight to most 
j people. The force that a tree exerts in accom- 
plishing this feat is tremendous, but relatively it 
; is not equal to that exerted by the flower that Mr. 
John Burroughs describes in a recent book, “The 
Breath of Life”: 

One of the most remarkable exhibitions of plant 
force I ever saw was in a Western city, where I 
observed a wild sunflower forcing its way up 
through the asphalt pavement; the folded and 
| compressed leaves of the plant, like a man’s fist, 
had pushed against the hard but flexible concrete | 
until it bulged up and split, and let the irrepressible 
| plant through. The force exerted must have been 
many pounds. I think it doubtful if the strongest 
man could have pushed his fist through such a 
! resisting medium. 
| Life activities are a kind of explosion, and the 
' slow continued explosions of this growing plant 
rent the pavement as surely as powder would have | 
done. It is doubtful if any cultivated plant could | 
have overcome such odds. It required the force 
of the untained hairy plant of the plains to accom- 











or bicycle. Thirty per cent © 
more angles against skid, | 
and rubber just right for 
long wear and easy riding. 


You can have Firestone Bicycle | 
Tires in two color combinations, 

Red andBlack or Blueand White. 4% 
Both give confidence and com- 
fort—and Most Miles per Dollar. ~ 
FRE bag and catalog of 

cycle tires. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers” 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Fine rubberized tube 





Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


‘HE Publishers of The Youth's 

Companion will be pleased to send 
to anyone requesting it a catalogue 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for 
boys or girls, and if you have any 
preference as to its location. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Youth’s ieexamies Beets Mass,  - 


HOWE S¢#oor 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every Boy Recites 
Every Losson Every Day. Boys Taught How to Study. Thorough 
Preparation for Oollege. Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 
ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life, Beau- 
tiful lakes, Allathletic sports. Beparate School for Younger 
Boys. For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, DIAN 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit, Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 


For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Lit 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial | 


Prepares for College or Professional School. A teacher | 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. Address 


The Headmaster, Box J, Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. | 


Detroit Technical Institute! 


Practical One Year Course in Electrical, Mechanical or | 
Chemical Engineering courses. Well equipped laboratories. 
Instructors specialists in their line. Write for descriptive 
bulletin of the course in which you are interested. Address 
The Director, 46 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. | 
See iat ee erect recreate sean, 


Practical Electrical Education 


Our Practical Course in electrical engineering 
insures you position at $1500 up upon grad- 
uation, Electrical neld holds brilliant prose 
pects for those properly equipped. Best 
equipped, most therouzh and successful 
Flectrical School in America, Twelfth 

year. Practical home study course for those 
Unable to come now. Finish at school, if 
desired. Receive credit for home study and 
tuition, Send quick for free. illustrated catalog. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE, 
371 Btroh Building. Milwaukee, Wis. 




























plish the feat. 



































St. 
John’ s 


Rugby 
Sam One of the oldest 

and most succes 

ful military scho 
inthe country. Splen- 

didly equipped. 

a in the beautiful 
gion of Southern 
Wisconsin, A strong, ro- 
bust body, an alert mind 
a rling character are 
it. John’s training. 

Rated by Gov’ 


COMPANION 
“Name-On” Knives 


‘HE blades are made of the famous 
“*Car-Van-Steel,’’ the finest qual- 
ity that money, skill and scientific 
methods can produce. 





Another distinguishing feature of 
these Knives is that your name and 
address will be placed under a trans- 
parent handle — permanent evidence 
of ownership. The two styles offered 
are as follows: 


Companion “Name-On” Knife. 
No. 2106, This Knife. 3% inches long. two 
blades. is given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for $1.00. Delivered free any- 
where in the United States. 


No. 2107 Companion “Name-On” Knife. 
" 9 This Knife, 4 inches long, three 
blades, is given toCompanion subscribers only 
for one new solicited yearly subscription and 
25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. Delivered 










free anywhere in the United States. 


When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling order. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boaton, Ma chusetts 











HE MYSTERY OF MERCURY.—The planet 

Mercury is the sinallest of the major pl: 
and the nearest to the sun, which it cirele 
little less than three months. It reache: 
est distance from the sun at periods about sixty 
days apart. During the year Mercury is morni 
star three times and evening star three Se 
Owing to its nearness to the sun it is never visible 
for more than a period of about two hours after 
sunset or the same length of time before sunrise. 
The eccentricity of its orbit is greater than that of 
any other major planet; its greatest and its least 
distance from the sun differ by nearly fifteen mil- 


4 lion miles. According to Mr. A. W. McCurdy of 


In the Metropolitan Race at Sheepshead Bay with a Used 
the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, the 


e 
most remarkable chargete in the roren o Hudson Supe r - Six 
Mercu is that when it is nearest to the sun it 

t The Only Car That Kept Going 


travels faster than it should if it moved only by 
" the attraction of the known bodies of the solar 
' system. Astronomers have long sought an expla- 
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HAE thatel are Ble GLeUr AEE eseAtEUTR See Here’s another example of the wondrous endur- not hope to compete with big powerful motors 
between Mercury and the sun—bodies that al- ance of the Hudson Super-Six. z i built for racing only. . 
é though numerous are too small to be seen. The That is what we are proving in this pat- But the race covered 150 miles, and every 
: movements of Mercury Indicate an influence that ented motor. Our speed tests are all relia- other car had to stop. Not a car on the 
& might be accounted for by the presence of another bility tests. track, save the Super-Six, could cover that 


janet revolv: ’ rbit. h lanet * . ii i i 
Pia eeee Oi UM Oe Ee ee The miles per hour don't matter, dimance at top speed without some repeirs or 
5 Z adjustments. 





will appear as a dark spot moving across the face 5 

of the sun. Another way to detect the presence of 17 Race Cars Meet So the Super-Six beat all but two of the cars— 

new planets in the vicinity of the sun is to take At Sheepshead Bay on May 13, the finest race the world’s finest racing models—simply be- 
» 


observations during a total eclipse. If there are 
no clouds at such a time, the stars become visible 
as the sun disappears. During the total eclipse of 
the sun in 1878, one observer saw an object that he 
thought might be the long-sought planet; but no 
other astronomer has been able to confirm the 
discovery, and many now believe that the hidden 
source of the unusual movement of Mercury must 
be looked for elsewhere than in the orbit of the 
planet. 


cause of endurance. Its speed was 91 miles 


cars in the world met in competition. 
per hour. 


It was the year’s great event—the Metropolitan 
Race. Europe sent her best productions for it J8J9 Miles in 24 Hours 
America met them with the best she builds. 

It was not a stock-car rivalry. These were 
racing models, built for speed alone, regard- 
less of road service. 


In our Super-Six—the Hudson’s patented motor— 
we are not after speed records. 


The records show that the Super-Six outspeeds 
all other stock cars. But our object is to prove 
the motor’s matchless endurance. 

Ira Vail wanted to drive in that race, but all the 4 stock Super-Six chassis was driven 1819 miles 
racing cars were taken. in 24 hours, at an average speed of 75.8 

So he thought of the Hudson Super-Six. In miles per hour. That is the distance from 
speed and endurance it had broken all stock- New York to Denver. It excelled by 52 per 
car records. ‘Could it be possible,” he asked cent the best previous record for a stock car 
himself, “for the Super-Six to ,out-match rac- in 24 hours. 
ing cars?” The same car had been previously driven 2000 

Bought a Used Car ne average speed exceeding 80 miles 

That was on Monday. The race was on Sat- At the end of those tests—nearly 4000 miles 
urday. And no new Super-Six was available. at top speed—the Super-Six motor showed no 
So he induced our Brooklyn dealer to sell his appreciable wear. 
demonstrating car. 3 : 

It was, of course, a stock Hudson Super-Six. 50 Miles m One 


It had been used in 200 demonstrations.  j; is estimated by experts that one mile at such 
Ira Vail got it for $1300. The cars against speed equals 50 ees of ordinary driving. 
him probably averaged $10,000 apiece. If that is so, those 4000 miles meant as 
He cut out 22 inches of frame to bring it to much in motor wear and strain as 200,000 
racing length. He put racing gears in the miles as you drive. 
axle and mounted a racing body. That was Anyway, the Super-Six has shown endurance 
all. The motor was identical with all Hudson which is seemingly impossible. No other car 
Super-Sixes, oe v has ever approached it. And a year ago not 
With that modified Hudson he won third an engineer living believed that such things 
place against all those racing thoroughbreds. could be done. 


And his prize was $2000. Keep watch of these Hudson records. We 


Not a Single Sto shall keep you informed. They are proving 
s Pp the Super-Six again and again the greatest car 


A stock Super-Six, in a sheer speed test, could in the world. 


ORM-LIKE AMPHIBIANS.—Until recently 

the London Zodlogical Gardens had exhibited 
representatives of every order of terrestrial ver- 
tebrates except one, the order Apoda of the class 
Amphibia or Batrachia. That class contains 
as orders the Anura, or frogs and toads; the U'ro- 
dela, or newts and salamanders, and the Apoda, 
commonly known as cecilians. The Zodlogical 
Gardens have now received three specimens of 
the curious creatures, 
one of which is shown 
in the Mlustration that 
we reproduce from 
the Field. From the 
picture no one would 
suppose that the ani- 
mals are closely relat- 
ed to frogs and sala- 
manders. They look 
like huge earthworms, 
for they have no trace 
of limbs. There are at 
least thirty species of 
eecilians, which are 
RINGED CAECILIAN. found in many tropical 

parts of Asia, Africa, 

Central and South America, where they live in 
mud or under stones and fallen logs. Their food is 
earthworms and larve. Some of the species reach 

a length of two feet and a diameter of three quar- 
ters of an inch. Many have no scales and only 
rudimentary eyes, which are hidden beneath the 
skin. The ringed cecilian has a skin that is dry 
and smooth, and marked with pale yellow rings in 

3 striking contrast to the shiny black of the inter- 
vening spaces. The three species now in London 


bre sald tobe. the am ive cecillans that have Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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‘LOSING A GUSHER.— There is an oil well 


near Tampico, Mexico, that is now producing Phaeton, 7-passenger . Limousine. . . . « . « $2750 
t 260,000 barrels of oi] a day—probably the greatest Roaderer, 5 one . Limousine Landaulet. . . 2250 
: daily flow ever recorded. The well was drilled Touring Rees 2000 TT Car Landaukee, fat 


in 1915, but was not completed until the present 
year. One night in February a pocket of gas blew 
the water out of the well, and early the next morn- 
ing the boring tapped a great reservoir of gas, the be 
force of which blew the two-ton drill to such a 3 e as ae 
' height that it landed forty-one yards away from : 2 
the well. The drilling cable was thrown up with the 
tools, and became so twisted about the head of the 
well that the shut-off valve was wrenched loose. 
The crown of the derrick was carried away, and 
the escaping gas demolished a considerable part 
of the rest of the structure. A few hours later the 
jet of escaping gas changed to oil, which rose toa 
height of slx hundred feet. Nearly a million barrels 
of oil escaped from the well before it could be 
closed. The task was finally accomplished by 
placing heavy-tongued and grooved clamps on the 
well casing, connecting a valve to the clamps, 
, sliding it over the well by means of a screw, and 
} there bolting it securely into place. A piece of gas 
pipe about thirty feet long was then attached to 
the stem of the valve so that the workmen were 
able to stand at a safe distance while they closed 
1 the valve. 


f.0. b. Detroit All Prices f.0. b. Detroit 
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HERE YOU ARE, BOYS! | 
A New Bicycle Horn 


AUTOMOBILE TYPE 





HE LIFE OF THE GUNS.—The life of a gun | 





depends upon the progress of erosion, which 
sooner or later is certain to impair the accuracy 
of fire. Erosion is caused by the action of the 
explosive gases at high temperature and pressure. 
According to the Jron Age, the hot gases cause a 
thin film of steel to absorb heat, The film expands 
and becomes set. Upon the release of the pres- 
sure, it contracts, which causes minute cracks that 
grow larger with every discharge. As they in-/| 
crease in size they form passageways for more 
hot gas, and that tends to enlarge them still fur- 
ther. The inner surface thus becomes roughened, 
and the bands begin to corrode. Finally, the bore 
becomes so enlarged that it allows the gases to 
: escape. The shell does not then acquire its proper 
rotation, and its flight becomes erratic. All guns 
4 except small ones are now constructed with linings 
in the tube, which, when the bore is worn out, are 
removed and replaced by new ones. The cost of 
relining a gun is approximately 30 per cent of the 

: cost of the gun. There appears to be no limit to 
the number of times that a gun can be relined. The 
small arms used tn this country are considered to 
be worn out after 5000 to 7500 rounds have been 
fired. Small naval guns can be fired about 1000 
times before they are regarded as worn out. Large 
twelve-inch and fourteen-inch naval! guns are con- 
sidered to have a life, on one lining, of from 150 to 


Gives 
Startling Warning 


Just Like 
the 
Well-known 


Note at 
Automobile Slightest Touch 


Horn 








EVERY MAN OR BOY who rides a bicycle this season will want one of these new Bicycle 

Horns. It is operated by hand just the same as the automobile horn. The slightest touch 
of the plunger produces a loud, rasping sound, similar to the well-known automobile warn- 
ing note, which commands instant attention and gives ample notice of the rider's approach. 


The Horn is finely finished with black enamel and measures 3x3 inches. It is as carefully made as an automobile horn and every part is 
interchangeable, The illustration shows it attached on the le bar. The bracket, however, is adjustable, permitting the owner to attach 
the Horm in any position and on any part of the bicycle tubing. Good for motor cycles, too. 





Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s C. i 
How to Get the New for one year. Send address to us with the $2.00 subscription. meiney? ‘also 15. Seats 


° extra to pay mailing and handling charges on the Horn, and we will send you this 
Bicycle Horn F REE new Bicycle Horn (retail price $1.50) free of charge. ? 


200 rounds. Low-velocity guns, stich as howitzers The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past year and it cannot be your own. 
and mortars, have correspondingly longer lives e Bicycle Horn is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for getting a new subscription: 


than high-velocity guns of the same caliber, be- PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
cause the pressures they develop, and hence the 
temperatures, are lower. 2 a ee 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION fs an ilns- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Ita subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.0 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., x8 second-class atter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
‘directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 

Payment to strangers 


collect money for renewals. 
riber, 


is made at the risk of the sub 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
hail, should be by Post, Oftice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these ean 
be procured, send the money ina Rexistered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail isat the sender's risk. 
It'fs liable to be stolen or to wear a hole throuxh 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks ufter the recetpt of money | 
by ws, the date after the address ou your pape: 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
our paper is gent. Your name cannot be found on 
dur books unless this Is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. P: 















MASTOID TROUBLE. 


HE mastoid process is that mass of bone 
that you can feel immediately behind 
your ear. There are several cavities In 
this bone, and one of them Is called the 
mastoid antrum. There is a direct com. | 
munieation between that cavity and the 

middle ear, and by that way disease in the middle 
ear often spreads to the mastoid region, That 
sometimes happens because an infection of the 
ear has been neglected, so that the discharge ac- 
cumulates and works its way back into the mas- 
toid. In other cases, especially as a consequence 
of influenza, the mastoid itself may be the start- 
ing point of the trouble. 

‘Whenever any inflammation of the middle ear 
betrays itself by pain and discharge, begin treat- 
ment at once, in order to prevent mastoiditis. Do 
not think of a discharge from the ear as a small 
matter that will cure itself, and had better not be 
interfered with. Not only is the sense of hearing 
in danger, but mastoid trouble is possible until 
the condition Is thoroughly cured. An inflamma- 
tory condition that works back into the cavities of 
the skull and forms an abscess there that can dis- 
charge only through surgical interference is a very 
serious matter. 

All cases of mastoid trouble, fortunately, do not 
form abscesses, but they always may, and there- 
fore the physigian should keep a very watchful 
eye upon then The seriousness of the inflamma- 
tion depends largely upon the sort of germ that 
exuses it; only a microscopical examination of the 
discharge from the ear can determine that. 

Besides the discharge from the ear, there are 
several symptoms that help to show that mastoid 
trouble is going on, Among them are tenderness 
on pressure over the mastoid process, swelling 
and redness in the ear, fever and pain. Sometimes 
the signs of ear trouble, including the discharge, 
stop entirely, although the infection has worked its 
way back into the mastoid and is progressing there. 
So great is the danger to the brain and to life itself 
whenever the mastoid is seriously involved that 
most physicians, in case of doubt, ise an opera- 
tion, in order to be on the safe side. In skillful 
hands the operation is not perilous, and it is, of 
course, performed under complete ana:sthesia. 
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“THEY.” 


OUNG Mrs. Warren Guilford was enter- 
taining her first caller, The first caller 
was plainly attracted by Mrs. Guilford, 
and was lingering over her teacup far 
beyond the limits of a formal call. It 
was not every day that she had the 

pleasure of giving information to so grateful a 
recipient. Mrs. Guilford asked about the markets. 

“Tt's sueh fun to th of marketing in an open 
market,” she said, ‘I never saw one before. 
Which are the best hucksters, do you know ?” 

Upon her caller's face appeared a look of dismay. 

“Oh, my dea she exclaimed, “you aren't think- 
ing of going to market yourself!” 

Mrs. Guilford's blue eyes widened. ‘Why, of! 
course,” she answered. “Tal do. Tlove to.” . 

“But not here,” her caller protested. “No one 
ever does here. I mean no one who is anyone!” 

“But why?” Mrs, Guilford persisted. “You get 
better things, and the walk is good for you, and 
anyway, I like it!” 

“It just isn’t done, that’s all. I do hope you 
won’t think of it, my dear. There’s so much in 
starting right.” 

After her caller had left, Mrs. Guilford sat a long 
time, her chin propped in her hand, thinking the 
matter out. If there were one single good reason. 
for not going! But there was not—not one; only 
a convention. And yet, she did not want to be! 
thonghtodd. But would she not be a coward If she 
let what people “thought” keep her from it? When 
she reached that point the matter was settled. 

The next morning she started out with her 
market basket. She had a delightful time. She 
enjoyed the outside stands with their wild flowers 
and bits of produce, and she fell into an immediate 
friendship with a delightful old colored auntie. 
Coming home gay and triumphant, she met M 
Van Rens y entering her limousine—Mrs. Van 
Renssalacr who was the very concentrated essence 
of the “they” who decide thin For a second , 
Mrs. Guilford wavered; then she stepped forward 
bravely, market basket and all. 

“I've been having the lovellest time down at 
market!” she said. “If,you ever want to know, I 
can tell you where to find the freshest peas in the 
whole city.” 

“Tdon't see how you ever had the courage to do 
it!” her first caller exclaimed that afternoon when 
Mrs. Guilford gleefully deseribed the encounter 
to her. “And then for Mrs. Van Renssalaer to 
bring you home!” 

“Market basket and all,” added Mrs. Guilford. 

“T don’t see how,” the caller repeated, 

Mrs.Guilford leaned forward, her face sparkling. 
“T did almost dodge round the corner, but then T 
decided that I had just as much right to be a ‘they’ 
as she had, 1 could start a ‘they do’ sentiment 
even if I were its only adherent; so I stepped right 
up to her; and we had a lovely ride.” 

“Of all things!” her caller gasped. 













































_~ |mpromptu dances are a delight | 
g wherever there is a Victrola 
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ey The Victrola is always as ready to play as 
: the young folks are to dance. 

It is just the kind of music they want—all 
the newest dances. The kind of music every 
% one appreciates—perfect in tone, volume and 
rhythm. The faultless playing of famous bands 
and orchestras whose superb dance music brings 
joy to the heart—and feet. 

And on the Victrola it be. 
comes the delight of countless 
thousands. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
from $10 to $400. Any Victor dealer will gladly 
demonstrate them and play the latest dance music 
or any other music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satie- 
factorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victore or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played 
on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


To insure Victor qual- 
ity, always look for 
the famous trademark, 
“His Master's Voice.” 
Every Victor, Victrola 
and Victor Record bears 
it. You instantly iden- 
tify the genuine. 






Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 


You May Try The NEW COMPANION 
Three Months Before You Decide 


THE THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER. Every machine is sold 
subject to purchaser's approval after three months’ trial. If, for any reason, 
you do not wish to keep the machine, we will take it back at our expense and 
refund your entire remittance. No charge will be made for use during the trial. 


Many New Improvements 


In_addition to the wonderful NEW AUTOMATIC PLATE-TENSION 
RELEASE, the following inventions have also been recently adopted : 


NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR, which lifts up one end of the shuttle, and 


permits of easy removal from the shuttle basket. 


STEEL PITMAN, with Ball-Bearing and Ball and Socket connections. 


Increases strength and easy running. 


SPRING HEAD-LATCH, which holds the head firmly in position, and 
renders easy access to under movement for oiling. New Recessed Drawer 
Pulls; no protruding knobs to catch and tear. 
. ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD WITH 
FREE DELIVERY 3,227 gl! fright charges fo any THE WONDERFUL NEW AUTOMATIC 


This Free Delivery Offer has saved our purchasers many thousands PLATE-TENSION RELEASE. 
of dollars. We also warrant each machine for twenty-five years. 


7 As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to-Home System over thirty-years ago, we can 
Our Low Prices. save you a large amount through the purchase of a New Companion Sewing Machine. 
How all this is accomplished can best be told in our latest Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any inquirer. 


HOW TO FIND OUT. To get this information, write to the Sewing Machine Department, Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass., stating thet 


ill be interested t: ive Furth rt i i i 
ou sche 7c interested to recess Cathe ppmisulare concerning the New Companion Sewing e. If a New Companion has not been sent : 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rit, “SS. 
In Ten Chapeee 


HEN we returned from 
the shores of the West- 
ern sea,—and before our 


memorable adventures with Long 
Bear, which sent us on the war- 
path against the Assiniboins, 
Pitamakan went out to the Black 
foot camp to live with his father 

and take care of the two hundred 
horses that we had received for 

the skin of the seal. I was glad 

to remain at the fort for a time. 
Although I was still a mere boy, 

the engayés and voyageurs of 

the American Fur Company no 
longer patronized me; my ad- 
ventures during the past two 

years had made me their equal, 

for I had seen more of the great 
Northwest than any man within 

the stockade. 

The blacksmith shop in Fort 
Benton was always an interest- 
ing place to me; indeed, I had 
half determined to learn the 
smith’s trade. There was no 
one in the place when I entered 
it one morning, and so I lighted 
a fire in the forge and prepared 
to fashion a serviceable skinning 
knife from an old file. 

“How! How, thou fish-dog 

hunter!”’ some one said, as I 
thrust the piece of steel into the 
glowing coals. 
- Turning-teward the doorway, 
Tfound a North Blackfoot named 
Nit-ai-na—Lone Chief —con- 
fronting me. He had recently 
returned from a raid far to the 
south, and with his companions 
Was resting for a few days in a 
small camp just outside the gates 
of the fort. 

“Help me, my good young 
friend, ’’ he said, gravely offering 
me his hand. 

“Say how; my help is yours,’’ 

I replied. 

Taking a finely embroidered 
buckskin tobacco pouch from his 
belt, he said, ‘‘On our raid we 
found a lot of metal buttons. The 
white men who made them must 
haye been crazy; they neither 
punched holes in the pieces nor 
attached to them stems with 
holes; they cannot be sewed on 
clothing and are therefore use- 
less. I ask you to make holes 
in them, so that I can string 
them together for a necklace.’” 

And with that he put into my hand 
several shining, heavy yellow disks that 
he drew from the pouch. They were 
twenty -dollar gold pieces and there were 
twenty-five of them! I held in my hand 
five hundred dollars in gold! It was 
more money than I had seen in my 
whole life. To my eager questions he 
teplied briefly that he and his party had 
found the gold pieces on the white men’s 
trail far to the south, but, as the shining 
buttons had no holes, the party had 
taken only a few of them. 

“‘And the rest of them—the boxes 
fall,’’ I asked, ‘‘what became of them ?’’ 

“We buried them right there where 
we found them. We thought that per- 
haps when we came north again we 
should take more, but on our return we 
did not pass that place.’ 

‘*Before we make holes in the pieces 
Jet me show them to my uncle,’”’ I sug- 
gested, and Nit-ai-na readily agreed to 


go over to the oftice with me. 






We found Uncle Wesley preparing a | 


bill of lading for a keel boat that was 
soon to leave with a load of furs for Fort 
Union. I thrust the gold pieces into 
his hand and, almost choking with 
excitement, began to repeat the tale that 
Lone Chief had told me. 
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hapter One 22 


go, and we started on foot and 
traveled only at night. 

‘Seeing all things, but our- 
selves unseen, we went ever 
southward through our own 
country to the river of the Elk, 
and then up the Bighorn River 
through the country of the Crows, 
South, beyond the head of the 
little streams that make the 
Bighorn, we came to a great trail 
—a white men’s trail that came 
from the east and went westward 
through a low place in the big 
mountains. Wagons and men 
afoot had recently passed on it, 
and we followed the fresh sign, 
anxious to see what they looked 
like. It was a long way across 
to the water that runs from the 
mountains, and we became 
thirsty. At last we saw a cafion 
in the mountains on the north 
side of the pass and knew that 
water must be flowing from it; 
we hurried all the faster down 
the trail toward the place where 
it would strike the stream. And 
then, as we approached it, there 
were shots fired there, many 
shots, and soon a great smoke 
rose straight into the air. We 
left the trail, got into the sage- 
brush and began to craw] through 
it, hoping soon to see what was 
going on. We were in time to 
see a large party of Indians riding 
away from the fire and coming 
eastward on the trail. They did 
not hurry ; they passed quite near 
us and we saw that they were 
Sioux. 

“The party rode horses of the 
plains, but they led big, white 
men’s horses, loaded with white 
men’s goods: blankets, canvas 
and many sacks—probably filled 
with sugar and other food. After 
the Sioux had passed out of sight 
we hurried to the place of the 
fire, which was close beside the 
creek; two wagons and much 
stuff that they contained were 
almost burned up, and near by 
lay seven white men, with their 
bodies stuck full of arrows and 
their scalps gone. There were 
buckets. We filled them with 

















1 WENT OVER IT AND OVER IT WITH HIM UNTIL | REMEMBERED EVERY water and drenched the smoul- 


DETAIL OF THE APPEARANCE OF THE PLACE. 


dering piles; we hoped to save 
something that might be of use 
to us; we found a few things 


‘*Hold on; not so fast; you are forgetting | exclaimed, clapping his hand to his mouth—| that the fire had spared, and in a 


your manners,’’ Uncle Wesley cautioned me. 


| the sign for great astonishment. ‘‘That being | big keg of salt—the wood was mostly 


Rising from his chair, he shook hands with. true, I will not have a necklace of them. I| burned away—we found four small 
Lone Chief, spoke a few words of friendly ' will go straight to the trade room and buy | boxes. 


greeting and motioned him to a seat on the 
comfortable buffalo-robe couch. Then he mixed 
tobacco and Uherbe, filled a huge stone pipe and. 
passed it to the Indian. Smoking the pipe by 
turns, they talked of the game and of tribal 
affairs until I was nearly bursting with impa- 
tience for them to get round to the subject of the 
gold. I thought they’d never reach the point. 


“Do you know what these 
are?’? Uncle Wesley asked 
at last, lifting the stack of 
coins from the desk. 

‘* Yes, of course I do; they 


jare half-made buttons,’” 


Lone Chief replied. 

“No, younger brother, you 
are mistaken; they are not 
buttons,’’ said my uncle. 
“They are things to buy 
with. Each one can buy as 
much as ten large beaver 
skins. With five of them 
you can buy one of our 
good cap-lock rifles. One of 
them will buy a three-point 


‘blanket. ” 


“Is it so??? Lone Chief 


‘*They were small boxes but very 


But of course he had to smoke the big pipe | heavy. We pried one open with the 
to the last whiff; it would have been a serious | white men’s axe and found it full of 
breach of Blackfoot etiquette for him to cut} 
short the friendly, semi-religious ceremony ; and | the other three, and found that they, 
while he was finishing the smoke, my uncle, | too, contained buttons. We each took a 
who was as full of curiosity as I, took occasion to | few of the pieces in one of the boxes 
ask him how he had happened to find the gold. | and were about to start on our way 


these half-finished buttons; we opened 


“Ah! You shall know | when one of the party proposed that we 
about that,’’? said Lone/|cache the boxes and take more of the 
Chief. ‘‘It was because of | shining things when we came back on 
my dream that we started, | our way northward. So we did cache 
the six of us, for the far | them—right in the gravel at the edge of 
south, for the land of the | the creek, beside a big rock. And there 
Spai-i-kwax [the Span- ‘they are now, as I have said, for when 
iards]. I lost a brother in| we returned from the south our route 
that country. He went to} was a long way east of the pass.’’ 
war with a party of our| ‘*How many of them were there in a 
people in that always sum-! box—did you count them?’? Uncle 
mer land, and was killed. Wesley asked. 
by the enemy. I always! ‘*We counted one box,’’ was the reply. 
thought to go there and ‘It held two hundred and fifty of the 
uvenge his death, and my half-tinished buttons, and the boxes 
dream always forbade it. | were all of the same size.’”’ 

But this time my dream, At that, [ began to do some mental 
was right; my secret helper figuring, but Uncle Wesley beat ime. 
told me plainly enough to ,**A thousand pieces, twenty thousand 
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dollars !"? he cried. ‘Thomas, my boy, there ' succession of little parties along the trail, going | match, which with a few blankets, some extra | good-by, entered the long coulee that ran up 


is a fortune in that cache.’’ 

“‘O uncle, what a lot of money that is!’ 1 
exclaimed. ‘‘Get him to go back there with 
some of us and show us where it’s cached.’” 

“Tl see what I can do,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
don’t think there will be any of ‘us’ in the 
party. You have surely had adventure enough ; 
it is high time for you to settle down to your 
study books, and work here in the fort.’” 

By this time the pipe had gone out, and 
Lone Chief started for the trade room. Uncle 
Wesley went with him. When the last gold 
piece had crossed the counter, Uncle Wesley 
put a fine white blanket on top of Lone Chief’s 
purchases. ‘‘For your woman,’’ he said. 

‘*And now | want you to do something for 
me,’’ my uncle went on. ‘‘i want you to go 
back to the big trail with some of my men and 
show them where the little boxes are cached. ’” 

“Tam tired from my far journey and do not 
care to return there,’? Lone Chief answered. 
** But you have been good to me and I must be 
good to you; perhaps I will do as you ask; 
just give me a night or two to think about it.’” 
And with that he picked up his purchases and 
went out to the camp. ¢ 

Within the next hour the other five men of 
the party came in and traded what 
gold they had—eleven hundred dol- 
lars in all. None of them had taken so 
many of the pieces as Lone Chief had. 

‘The next day passed without a 
word from Lone Chief, but in the 
evening he came to our quarters and 
said that he was still considering the 
matter of going back to the cache, 
and that he would give us a definite 
answer in the morning. All would 
have been well, I think, had it not 
been for the too-generous hospitality 
of Uncle Wesley’s wife.  ‘T'sistsaki 
filled the chief with cup after cup 
of strong coffee and numerous flour 
cakes fried in buffalo tallow grease. 
‘The unaccustomed food gave him 
bad dreams, for on the following 
morning he came over early and 
informed us that his medicine had 
warned him not to go south again. 
We knew at once that it was useless 
to argue with him. ‘The rest of Lone 
Chief’s party took warning from his 
dream and flatly refused to act as 
guides to the cache. Indeed, it was 
only on account of their respect and 
friendship for my uncle that they had. 
even considered doing as he wished. 
‘The prospect of gain, of wealth, was 
no inducement to them; food they 
always had in abundance; with a few 
buffalo robes or beaver skins they 
could from time to time buy enough 
to satisfy their other needs. 

‘*Well, Uncle Wesley, you see how 
it is now,’’ I said. ‘‘It is for me to raise that 
qawhe. Give me a couple of men and I’ll bring 
back the gold, all right.’’ 

“Hal Hum!’’ he muttered, and, settling 
back in the big buffalo-hide chair, combed his 
long hair with his tingers and was silent for 
an interminable time. I knew that that was 
@ sign he was weakening, and su I added: 

‘*Lone Chief can make me a map of the 
place, and with that for a guide I can certainly 
find the gold.’’ 

**But the risk is great,’? he objected. ‘‘At 





to the fort to trade and returning to camp ; 
| with their purchases, and so [ had company 
almost all of the way. It was dusk when I 
| rode to the doorway of the lodge of White Wolf, 
, Pitamakan’s father, and shouted, ‘* Auf-ai-pi- 
stau-pi ni-tuk-a?”? (is my friend within?) 

Instantly the whole family cume out of the 
, lodge to greet me. I was just as glad to see 
| them all as they were to see me. During the 
evening meal I gave the news of the fort and 
| heard all that of the camp. And then, while 
: White Wolf smoked his long pipe, I told of the 
| Blackfeet’s find of gold,and asked him to permit 
| Pitamakan to go with me and raise the cache. 

‘*When ?’’ the chief asked. 

‘*To-morrow. I want to start back at sun- 
tise. ’? 

“Why, you talk as if this thing were just a 
matter of going over to the next creek and 
back!’ he exclaimed. ‘* It is nothing less than 
a setting out to war; the trail is through the 
country of many enemies. VPitamakan may gu 
| with you, but you shall both go properly. 'To- 
morrow old Red Eagle shall make medicine for 
you; your mothers here shall make extra 
| moccasins for you; and on the next day you 
| may leave for the furt.’? 











THE PACKAGE DID 
CONTAIN A BOOK 
t So it was that on the following afternoon we | 
had a time of prayer with old Red Eagle ina! 
| medicine sweat lodge. While the hot steam 
made the perspiration run from us in streams, 
he begged the gods to guard us on the long and 
dangerous south trail and to help us to return 
laden with the spoils of the enemy. When he 
had finished, we ran from the lodge for a 
| plunge into the cold waters of the river. 
| Later that day we selected for ourselves the 
best two horses in our large band, and made 
| Red Eagle a present of four head. During 





Mmocveasins and three buffalo robes made load 
enough. Of food we took nothing except a 
small sack of salt; our daily rations roamed the | 
plains in countless herds and hung in ripening | 
clusters in every berry thicket in the valleys. 

We crossed the shallow ford of the river just | 
above the fort and, turning once to wave a last | 
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ROUCHIING over an old chest at one} 
& ide of the rear attic, Melly Derby hast- 

ily unwrapped a parcel that he had just 
discovered. Never before in his experience 
had this particular chest been unlocked ; and | 
although most of its contents had little interest 
for him, one packaye that looked as if it might 
contain a book seemed to him worth inves- 
tigating. 

The package did contain a book. Lowering 
the lid of the chest, he walked over to the gable 
window. ‘There he discovered that the book 
was profusely illustrated with woodcuts and 
that it had once been handsomely bound. On 
the flyleaf he read, ‘To Philip Melancthon 
Derby, from Uncle Arthur. Christmas, 1847. ’* 
In tarnished gilt letters on the cover was the 
title, ‘* The Swiss Family Robinson. ’? 

“Gracious!’’ said Melly to himself. ‘‘ This | 
was one of grandpa’s books—given to him, 
when he was a boy |’? 

Although twilight was approaching and the | 
attic was dimly lighted, he dropped upon a 
stool and began to read with great eagern 

What a treasure he had unearthed !—a treas-' 
ure that set at defiance nature’s arrangement | 
of the flora and fauna of the tropics, and placed , 
plants and animals, hit or miss, in an uncharted 
island of the mighty ocean, but a treasure, | 
neverthele for it marched, and made the! 
imagination of the reader march with it! He 
had never supposed that such a book existed. 
But suddenly he raised his head and listened 
intently. 

‘*Melly, Mel-ly, where are you?’”’ came from | 
below stairs. 

Clapping the book under his arm, the boy 
ran on tiptoe from the attic. Thrusting his 
head over the bannisters in the upper hall, he 
shouted, ‘Yes, Aunt Kate, what do you want ?’” 

‘) want you to do your chores! Do you 
realize that it’s almost dark ??’ 

“Yes’m. VI be right down.’’ 

Ile plunged into his room, looked wildly 
about for a hiding place, and finally hit upon 
a hatbox in the closet. Putting the book into 
the bottom of the box, with a newspaper on 
top of it and his Sunday hat over the news- 
paper, he went sedately downstairs. 

‘Where were you, I should like to know ?”? ; 
Miss Kate demanded, as he started 
to pass through the kitchen. 

“IJ just came from my room,’’ 
said Melly, weakly equivocating. 

‘*Are you sick ?’’ asked his aunt. 

**J—1 guess not—very.’” 

‘Your face is as red as it can be. 
Have you been lying down ?’? 

















| room, that’s certain, ’’ said his aunt. 


this time of year the plains are full of war) our absence he was to ride through the cmp 
parties of Sioux, Crow, Cheyenne and the | every evening and remind the people that they 
tribes of the far south.’’ were to pray with him for our success and safe 
‘There were dozens of tribes of the enemy | return. The next morning we started for the 
between here and the Pacific, yet 1 twice safely | fort, and we arrived there long befure dark. 
passed through their country,’’ I answered. | On the following day my uncle had Lone Chief 


And before he could reply to that remark I got 
unexpected aid from ‘I'sistsaki. She under- | 
stood enough English to know what we were 
talking about and now said in her own tongue: 
‘“*‘My chief, you know that I have strong 
medicine. Only a few nights ago, in my dream, 
I saw our boy here riding out to hunt on the 
green-grassed plain. You know what that 
means: it is that he will at least see the new 
growing things of another summer; and there- 
fore it is safe fur him to go after this cache of 
trade metal. ‘There will be dangers, of course, 
but he will escape them all. Let him go with 
his brother, Pitamakan, and one or two of 
your trusted men here, and all will be well.’ 
I have reason to believe that my Uncle 
Wesley, in a measure at least, respected the 
superstitions of the Blackfeet; there were few 
white men who lived long with them who did 
not eventually believe that dreams and signs 
had some significance. At any rate, when 
Tsistsaki finished speaking he drew her down | 
on his knee, and said affectionately, ‘‘ And so 
you saw him riding on green grass! Well, he 
and Pitamakan shall go, and José shall go 
with them. Ile is the only one of the old and 
trusted enyageés that I can spare.’? i. 
**Hooray! Hooray!’ 1 shouted, and gave 
Tsistsaki a rousing kiss. She had always been 
iny good friend—a second mother to me. Taking 
ny rifle and ammunition from the pegs over the 
chimney place, I made for the stables, calling 
to iny uncle that I was going after Pitamakan. | 
The camp of the South Blackfeet, or to be 
correct, the Pi-kan-i, was on the Marias River, 
due north of the Goosebill Butte—a long day’s 
ride from the fort. There was a continual 


make for us a map of the pass in the moun- 
tains, of the creek and the place of the burned 
wagons and the spot where the big rock marked 
the cache of the gold. The Indian made one 
on white paper with a lead pencil, and 1 went 
over itand over it with him until ] remembered 
every detail of the appearance of the place. 
Unele Wesley then wrote a letter addressed 
‘To all whom this may concern.’? The letter 
said that we were employees of the American 
Fur Company at Fort Benton, that we were 
on business for the company, and recommended. 
us to the kindness of all whom we might meet. 
The letter and the map I put into a dried 
bladder skin impervious to water, which I 
then hung round my neck under my shirt. 
José Perez, the man chosen to lead our little 
expedition, was a Spaniard who had long been 
a valued employee of the company. 
Pitamakan’s family trailed in to the fort at 
the last moment to give advice and to see us 
start, and the old medicine man came with 
them to offer more prayers for our success. 
When break fast was over the next morning all, 
of the people of the fort assembled tosee us start, 
and bravely the women bade us good-by and re- 
strained their tears. I shook hands last with my 
uncle; his voice trembled as he said, *‘My boy, 
my boy! 
allowing you to go. For my sake, as well as your 
own, be cautious in all things, and do not fo! 
that you are always to do as José directs.’” } 
And so we started. Each of us rode a pow- | 
erful, swift horse, and our rifles and pistols 
were perfect weapons. 
car 
rounds of powder and ball, with caps to, 











“‘T’ve been sitting down,’’ the boy 
adinitted with seeming reluctance. 

«Let me see your tongue !’’ 

Melly thrust out his tongue, and 
Miss Kate inspected it. 

‘It doesn’t seem to be coated,’’ 
| she said. ‘‘Let me feel of your fore- 

head. It’s hotter than it ought to 
be; I shouldn’t wonder if you had 
the least touch of fever. You go 
and do your chores, and then come 
right in.’” 

Melly grinned furtively as he 
crossed the yard to the barn. Aunt 
Kate had supplied him with an idea ; 
!und as he dragged one foot heavily 
after the other, his brain was far 
more active than his heels. 

He did not know for certain that 
| she would disapprove of ‘‘’The Swiss 
Family Robinson,’’ but from the fact 
that she had kept it concealed for 
so many years he feared that she 
might. Miss Kate was strongly op- 
posed to light reading for boys and 
had confiscated several works of a 
rather sensational nature that she 
had found in his possession. Why 
might she not do the same with this 
book, which promised to be even 
more interesting? 

In any event Melly intended to 
take no chances, for he wished to finish the 
story without being interrupted; and he was 





Fritz, Ernest and the rest of the remarkable 


chance to read further. 
And to-morrow morning, if nothing hap- 
pened, he would have to return to school. 


A single pack animal True, he might smuggle the book into the | ness it’s a guod plan to_consult a physi 
ied our extra ammunition—fifteen hundred schoolhouse, but Miss Sherwood was even | at on¢e.’’ 


more inexorable than Aunt Kate.) | If) she| 





to the plain. A raven flew southward over 
our heads with raucous croaks, and we hailed 
its passing with joyful shouts. It was the 
wisest of all birds, the Blackfeet said, and its 
presence was always an omen of success for 


the warrior and the hunter. 
wy 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











Hendrick. “"Kgta 
_ ee 
discovered that he was reading a story book 
instead of studying his lessons, the precicus 
volume would probably be lost to him forever. 
But there was a remedy—Miss Kate lad 
herself sugested it. Le would be sick, —just 
sick enough to escape going to school,—and 
would finish reading the book in the seclusion 
of his room. Ile felt that delays were danger- 
ous; once read, the story would be his for all 
time, but if he hesitated he might never know 
the outcome of it. Accordingly he returned 
languidly to the house, and dropped upon the 
lounge in the dining room as if his legs bad 
been boneless. 

‘*Where do you feel worst, Melly ?’? his aunt 
inquired solicitously. 

“*I—J don’t know,’’ he replied quite truth- 
fully. ‘‘If it’s not too much trouble, I wish 
you’d make some toast. All I want is that 
and a little weak tea.’”” 

“Is your stomach out of order??? 

**] don’t know, ’’ said Melly, sighing deeply. 

“Why, F cau make some toast, of course, but 
—you haven’t been exercising too much in the 
hot sun, have you?”’ 

“No”? 

“Well, can’t you tell me where you feel 
worst ?’” 

**I don’t know, Aunt Kate; maybe all over.” 

Melly dropped back upon the couch and 
closed his eyes. There, trying sternly to repress 
his keen appetite, he partook of tea and toast 
froma tray; he heaved a sigh of genuine regret 
when the dishes were carried off. 

Then Aunt Kate sent him to bed, after which 
she gave him a drop of aconite in a teaspoon- 
ful of water to check the fever. He clamored 
for a night lamp, but she declared that the 
light would hurt his eyes. Evidently he would 
have to do his reading in the daytime. 

‘The next morning he read for an hour before 
he heard his aunt stirring, and then hastily 
replaced the book in the box. 

‘*Ilow did you sleep?’’ Miss Kate inquired, 
when he came crawling downstairs. 

‘‘Why, I—1 lost myself several times,’? said 
Melly. 

‘*You were lost both times I went into your 
“Do you 








feel well enough to go to school ?”’ 


THE CHANGE OF EXPRESSION THAT FOLLOWED 


WAS LITTLE SHORT OF TRAGIC. 


“I_1T’m afraid IJ couldn’t study, Aunt Kate.”’ 
“‘Well, in that case, I’ll have to take you 


I hope I have not made a mistake in already so much interested in the exploits of | down to see Doctor Jackson this morning.’’ 


“Oh, no, no, Aunt Kate; it ain’t necessary 


et family that he could hardly wait for the next | to go to any such trouble and expense as that! 


I think F'1l be all right in a couple of days, 
with just a little rest.’” £ 
“1 don’t think so at all. In cases of 





‘“ But itmight be bad for me to go outdvors.”’ 
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PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE AND WAR 
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N the year 1807 the Emperor Napoleon had | bodied members accept military service as a 
I the kingdom of Prussia at his mercy. [le | universal requirement and have been trained to 
had practically destroyed her army; he ; constitute an effective army in time of need. 

hhad overrun nearly all her territory; he had so ; 
beaten Russia, who had been Prussia’s chief | BENEFITS OF MILITARY TRAINING. | 

ally, that she was: discouraged from further 
efforts. Napoleon took advantage of the oppor- HE military advantages of 
tunity thus given him to insert a condition in) < this system to the nations 
the treaty of peace which was intended to pre- iy that employed it have been 

vent Prussia from ever resuming the rank of | obvious. The benetit to Pru 
a first rate power. The treaty provided that was clearly shown in the war with 
Prussia should never have an army of more Austria in 1866 and in the war 
than forty-three thousand men. with France in 1870—so clearly 
In order to meet this condition and at the that the other great Continental 
same time have a force of trained men large; powers followed her example and introduced 
enough for defense against foreign aggression, | the Prussian system, or something like it, as 
General Scharnhorst, the head of the Prussian | part of their own constitutional law. The 
army, organized the short-service system. He! benefit to Switzerland was perhaps even more 
kept the troops with the colors just long enough | strikingly shown in the year 1914. Germany : 
to give them the necessary minimum of training | had two available routes by which to reach 
for service as soldiers. He then sent them) France at an unprotected frontier—the route : 
back to civil life and enrolled others to take! via Belgium and the route via Switzerland. | 
their places. So many men were angry at the ; ‘The latter was in sume respects the preferable 
humiliation which had been placed upon their! one. But Switzerland, in spite of her small 
country that Scharnhorst was sure of codpera- | population, was able to put an effective army 
tion on the part of his recruits in getting their; of several hundred thousand men into the | 
training as quickly as possible, and of acquies- | field at short notice; and the fact that Switzer- | 
cence by the community in the theory of com- land could do this: was probably the thing that 
pulsory service which enabled him to enroll | ed her from the fate of Belgium.  The| 
others to take their ples as fast as he wanted | 5 m of trained citizen soldiery proved its 
them. ‘The results surpassed his expectation. | value for defense as well as for offen It 
showed that it could be made effective in a! 
democracy as well as in a monarchy. 

THE SWISS SYSTEM. But the military advantage of the system is 
HEN Prussia broke with | not the only good result from it, nor perhaps | 
W Napoleon after the close | the chief one. 1t has its advantages in time of 


of his disastrous Russian ; peace as well as in time of war. It has proved | 

campaign in 1813, she was able good both for the individual and for the state. | 

to puta large army into the field;| The advantages of compulsory service to the ' 

and her soldiers, in spite of their | individual citizen fall under several heads. In 

short term of actual training, | the first place, it gives him a training in prac- | 

gave a surprisingly good account | tical hygiene. The recruit learns lessons in | 

of themselves. When permanent peace was | cleanliness, in sanitation, and in the care of the 
restored after the downfall of Napoleon in| body which he could 
1515, what had been intended by Scharn- | way. We try to gi 











It has made patriotism more than 
It has habituated the people of 


as a whole. 
a mere name, 


| Germany and of Switzerland to look upon the , is sacrificed. 
!last fifty 


state as something which they must support, 
rather than as something out of which they 
should try to get all the benetit they could. In 
their attempts to solve what is called the social 
problem, Prussia and Switzerland have taken 
the lead in more progressive measures and at 
the same time been freer from internal conflicts , 
than England or France or Italy or Belgium. 

It was from these two countries that the mea: 
ures which we regard as most distinctively | 
modern and most intended to protect the peo- ' 
ple’s interests came. The referendum and the 
initiative originated in Switzerland. Accident ; 
insurance, old-age pensions, and the great 
niajority of measures of publi nitation, were 

developed in Prussia. What perha Ni 
more significant, these reforms were carried into 
effect with the acquiescence of the people as a 
whole, rather than as party measures repre- | 
senting a triumph of the radical over the con- i 
servative. 

A hundred years ago many things were done 
at home in the way of production, education 
and government which are now done by the 
public. 

In view of this widespread change, it is) 
often said that in the last century the state 
has gradually taken the place of the family. 
In one sense this is true. The state provides | 














us with a great many things which formerly — 


we expected to get from our own homes. But 
in anuther sense it is not true, at least as far 
as America is concerned. For we have not 
Hearned, as part of our public morals, to give» 
the state the same kind of service that we ren- 
dered our families. The essence of the family 
relation was its reciprocity. Your right to’ 








claim everything which the home could offer | s 





was founded upon the expectation that you 
would give the home everything you could. | 


ardly obtain in any other | ‘The theory that every able-bodied citizen owed | some such means in the future. 
‘e lessons of this sort in| service to the state allowed Germany to carry ; hope that we shall. 


| peace, as well as for thos 





' politi ts degenerates into a scramble for office 
and privilege in which administrative efficiency 
In the light of the history of the 
years, intelligent provision against 
the possible dangers of war means intelligent 
_ Preparation for the certain demands of well- 
* ordered peace. 

Whether the United States will be called 
upon to face the necessity for war is something: 
Which at the moment when I am writing no 
Man can tell. From the sleepy feeling of over- 
security which we felt two years ago we have 
been suddenly awakened to a sense of danger: 
and, as usually happens in such cases, the 
actual amount of imminence of that danger 
is probably exaggerated in our minds. It is 
unlikely that any attack could be organized 
against us at present which a well-developed 
navy would be unable to meet. But we have 
to prepare for the future as well as for the 
present. We have to guard against internal 
dangers as well as against external ones. We 
have to train ourselves for the contests of 
of war. For these 
purposes it is necessary that our citizens should 
be as loyal, as obedient, as efficient, as well 
organized, as their neighbors. 














DUTIES OF CITIZENS. 


acceptance of the obliga- 
tion to bear arms in the 
support of the government. 
tends to secure all these things; 
and in conditions like our own 
it appears to be the only way 
in which we can secure them. 
Mr. William James, in his book 
on **The Moral Equivalent of War,’? voices 
the belief that some other form of compulsory 
rvice can be found which shall develop these 
, qualities at less cost of life and suflering to 
the human race. It may be that we shall find 
I devoutly 
But we have not found it 











horst as a temporary expedient was adopted | our public schools; but the children are or-; through a system of socialistic measures that at present. 


as @ permanent basis of Prussian policy. | dinarily too young to understand them or 


made the German nation far more like a family | 





Our existing educational system trains the 


From that time to this she has undertaken to | profit by them at all fully, and they do not | in its mental attitude than our own nation at ‘ pupil’s powers of enjoyment and teaches him 


train a large part of her citizens to the per- have the same chance as the suldier to put 
formance of military duty, and to depend upon them into practice. There can be no question | 


present possibly could be. And the thing that | 
jhas made Germany strong in this present war 


a certain amount of use of his intelligence. 
But the end is individual pleasure and indi- 


the compulsory service of citizen soldiers thus | that the general health of the German people jis just this coherent attitude as a large social- , vidual profit, rather than subordination of the 


trained in lieu of an old-fashioned standing | has been greatly improved as a result of the 
army. | military service of its members. 

In 1848 Switzerland adopted a system some- 
what similar in principle, though the motive for , sons in personal carriage and in the habit of 
its adoption was different. Switzerland was | prompt attention to orders which make hima 
not at that time being oppressed or seriously | stronger man and a@ more effective worker. 
menaced by a foreign invader ; but her position | Foreigners who have visited Germany at differ- 
in the heart of Europe was such that she needed , ent periods have been uniformly astonished at 
to maintain a considerable military force, and | the improvement in personal appearance of the 
her democratic principles were such that she| younger men. They have learned to stand 
hesitated to entrust her rulers with the political , erect instead of slouching; to move with vigor 
power which would result if a large standing | instead of with clumsiness. This improvement 
army were organized with ideals and aims sepa- | in their physical carriage has been accompanied. 
rate from the mass of the people. Under those | by a corresponding improvement in their pro- ; 
circumstances she abandoned the idea of a! ductive efliciency and earning power. They \ 
regular army and substituted the principle of | are better workmen, and their wages have 
compulsory service in the militia in its place. | risen correspondingly. ‘The tem. of mili- | 
The period of active training of the Swiss tary training has 
militia is even shorter than that of Prussia, | more dangerous antagonist in’ we 
amounting only toa few weeksata time. But’ more dangerous competitor in peace. 
there is preparatory work in the public school And this is not all. 
which leads up to it, and brief mancuvres | Over and above these 
which follow once every two years to keep its , benefits to the individ- 
lessons fresh. Switzerland thus presents the | ual, military service has 
spectacle of a democratic nation whose able- | done good to the state 
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several 
**Do you want the doctor to come here?’’ “Why, do you think nomic and polit 
“Oh, no, no! I don’t need a ductor at all, | overstudy —’’ 
I’m sure”? “Pooh! Lwas a boy 
**Humph! I guess you can stand a ride of | once myself.’’ 
a couple of miles! Now, put on your light} ‘‘Do you mean that 
overcoat and a neck scarf, and come out to the , he’s pretending? 
barn while I harness Jerry.’” If he is, Pll —’’ 
Melly protested at intervals during the drive “Pshaw! You’ll give him the medicine that | 
and was rather sulky, for he felt that the time | 1 have here—a tablespoonful every night until 
spent away from the Robinson family was | he’s ready to return to school.’? 
being sadly wasted. Furthermore, he did not “Will it make him sick ?’” 
relish the coming interview with old Doctor “Well—yesand no. It will be good for him, 
Jackson, who had eyes like a gimlet, and who} for, like all healthy boys, he’s been eating too 
might very possibly be able to see straight! much; but there never was a boy yet who 
turough a growing boy, which would be em-| wouldn’t gag and yell at having to swallow 
baurrassing. plain castor oil. Make him take it; and in! 
‘rhe doctor asked a dozen questions, and then, about two days our young man will find he’s 
suddenly rose and poked Melly in the side. as fit as a fiddle.’” 
‘Ouch !’? the boy exclaimed, retreating from| Melly thought that his aunt seemed very 
tue thrust. grim during the return trip and he would have 
**Hurt you??’ given a great deal to know what Doctor Jackson | 
“Yes, sir, it did!’’ had said to her. He was also uneasy because 
**T thought it would,’’ said Doctor Jackson, | he was not asked to take medicine at once. 
passing into his inner office. ‘That was an unfavorable omen, 
Miss Kate followed him. Nothing happened, however, during the | 
**Is it liver trouble, doctor?”? she asked ina) afternoon. While he was lying down, he man- | 
whisper. aged to read as far as the episode of the house 
He closed the door and faced her with a|in the tree, although he was twice interrupted | 
solemn. expression. | and forced to hide the book under the mattress, | 
**No, Kate,’? he said; ‘‘it’s boy trouble.’? ; ‘Then, after supper, his aunt appeared with a 
‘* Boy trouble ?’’ repeated Miss Kate. six-ouice bottle and a tablespoon. 
“*Yes,"" said the doctor; ‘‘too much school.’’|  ** What’s that you’ve got?’”? Melly demanded, 


‘That he’s not sick at all? | 
‘you. Open your mouth. ’” 

Melly breathed huskily and stood on his toes, 

but finally allowed the spoon to approach; | 

: when it was fairly under his nose, however, ; 










ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, 
Ph. D., LL. D., has been the pres- 
ident of Yale University since 
1899. 


and at Oxford, He has 


! he leaped backward a yard or more, 


istic family. 


4 HE demand for military ed- | 
< | ueation in the United States 
Z therefore rests, not simply on 
the need uf national preparedness 
in the military sense, but on the 
need of national preparedness in 
the political and moral sense. 
The arguments for it lie not on 
one line only but on many. We need it on the 
purely military ground of providing a partially | 
trained reserve to support our regular army 
and navy in case of attack and to fill gaps in 
its ranks. We need it as a supplement to our 
educational system, in order to provide the 
best sort of individual training. We need 
it most of all as a necessary safeguard for 
our political institu- 
tions; as an object 
lesson in the reci- 
procity of rights and 
duties, without which 


y 







n authority on 
has lectured at 






individual to the needs of the collective whole 
that may call upon him for sacritice and suffer- 


in the second place, the recruit receives les- OUR MEN OF MILITARY TRAINING. | and death itself. 


Government is not a thing that runs itself. 
It is based on somebody’s work and sacrtice. 
If the people who manage the government are 
ready to take a heavy share of the work and 
sacrifice, the government is generally good; 
if their main hope is to impose it on somebody 
else, the government is generally bad. This 
principle is just as true of a democracy as of 
any other form of government. The body of 
voters must be ready to work and fight, and if 
necessary be killed, for the sake of the body 
politic; otherwise the whole sucial structure 
will deteriorate and fall to pieces. 

Compulsory service on the part of the vot- 
ing population must be inculcated in our 
educational system and made part of our 
social order, if democracy is to be safe. Should 
the present war result in opening our eyes 
to this necessity, America will have learned 
a lesson in time to save her from the fate 
which has befallen the democracies of the 
ancient world, 

















books on eco- : 
ical subjects. eying the remedy sus-_ 
piciously. + 
“It’s your medicine. ; 
Now —” | 
“But what és it??? | 


“Why, it’s what Doctor Jackson put up for: 


“Oh-h, 
oh-h-h, I know what it is!’’ he yelled. ‘'L| 
smelled it! It’s cas-tor oi-I-1!”” 

“Well, what if it is? Come here, Melanc- 
thon, this minute!’ | 
‘*But it smells so—and it’s awful! T don’t 

need it, anyhow! That mean old doctor —’” 

Melly got no further, for Miss Kate jabbed 
the spoon at him as he opened his mouth to 
utter the last word; but he dodged to one side 
and the oil spilled on the floor, | 

‘Now, there’s a grease spot!?? Aunt Kate 
cried indignantly. **Melancthon Derby, un- 
derstand, you’re to take this at onee 1?” 

*O Aunt Kate, Aunt Kate,’’ Melly pleaded, 
“it smells so it turns my stomach! Put some- 
thing in it so it won’t smell so—please, please !?’ 

**Well,’? she said, ‘what do you want in it?’? 

“Oh, some wintergreen or peppermint or 





something that will make it smell better!?? | 
Aunt Kate emptied some essence of winter-, 
| green into the bottle, and, after she had shakett 


‘in the morning; 






the mixture violently, Melly swallowed a table- 
spoonful—although not without further groans. 
and much leaping about on one foot. That 
night Melly’s meditations were devoted more 
to the castor oil than to the Robinson family. 
Indeed, he alinost decided to return to school 
but with the coming of the 
dawn the book prevailed. 

Shortly after noon, as Fritz was about to 
depart on a canve voyage, Melly heard his 
aunt welcome their neighbor, Mrs. Armitage. 
Slowly he climbed off the bed, hid the book 





jand stole downstairs. A wicked scheme had 


occurred to him. 

The two women were seated and conversing 
bi ly in the living room. Melly crept to the 
medicine closet, picked up the bottle of oil, 
found a larger, empty bottle on a shelf in the 
kitchen, and poured the contents of one into 
the other. Some of the oi] clung to the sides; 
but, after listening at the hall door, he rinsed 
the oil down with hot water from the teakettle 
and emptied the rinsings into the sink. 

In the pantry was a can of corn syrup: and 
from that he hastily filled the bottle labeled. 
“castor oil’? to the proper height. When he 
had added a dash of wintergreen, the substi- 
tution, except in one essential point—taste— 
almost detied detection. 

Putting thetefited bottle back Into the closet, 
he_ softly cartied thé cAstoroil upstiits, slipped 
into~ they gurret-and” set~the\inedicine on a& 
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THE HANDICAP 
“By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


corner shelf, amid an assortment of broken 
crockery and cast-off articles of various kinds. 

When he resumed the reading of his book 
he gave a sigh of satisfaction, and felt so proud 
of his strategy that he forgot to be as alert and 
watchful as he had been before. 

Mrs. Armitage went away in due time, after 
which Aunt Kate walked very softly into the 
hall and ascended the stairs with such care 
that even the creaky step scarcely made a 
sound. Melly’s duor was ajar, and she peered 
in behind it and watched him. 

She could almost read the title of the book 
that he held in both hands; she was very sure 
that she recognized it, for it recalled memories 
of her own childhvod. Without disturbing the 
reader, she passed on into the garret to make 


sure. As she had expected, the volume was’! 


missing from the chest. 

She was coming out, shaking her head in| 
duubt as to her next step, when her glance | 
happened to fall on the 
shelf covered with odds 
and ends in the corner. 
What was her empty 
washing-fluid bottle, 
which she had meant 
tu have replenished that 
very day, doing there? 
She reached for it; and 
her teeth closed together 
with a click as she found 
on looking at it that it 
‘was not empty. 

She removed the cork, 
smelled, hesitated, and 
finally touched her 
tongue to the contents. 

“Well!” she ex- 
claimed, as she thought- 
fully recorked the bottle. 
“IT never heard of such 
a boy.’” 

Down in the kitchen 
she sat for a full half 
hour, holding a bottle in 
either hand and ponder- 
ing deeply. At last she 
rose, emptied the syrup 
into the drain, and re- 
turned the castor oil to 
its original receptacle. 

At supper Melly ate 
with his accustomed 
heartiness, for the ad- 
ventures of the Robin- 
son family were finished. 
Accordingly, there was 
no need for his being 
sick any longer; and, in 
secret, he almost re- 
gretted having been sick 
at all; but he had re- 
turned the book to the 
chest and the incident, 
he hoped, was closed. 

Not quite—for his aunt. 
was approaching with a 
bottle and a spoon. 

“T think 1/11 be able 
to go back to school to- 
morrow,’’ said Melly. 

“I hope so,’’ replied his aunt, ‘‘but here’s 
your medicine. You’ll be surer to retum if 
you take it.’” 

“O dear!’’ he exelaimed, trying not very 
successfully to assume an expression of proper 
dolefulness and horror. 

“It doesn’t taste so bad with the winter- 
green flavoring, you know,’’ Aunt Kate re- 
minded him. 

“It tastes just as bad, but it doesn’t smell 
so. But—O dear!—I’l] take it.” 

He opened his mouth and Aunt Kate in- 
serted the spoon. The change of expression 
that followed—from mock disgust to a real 
disgust that no art could have portrayed— 
was little short of tragic. 

Melly’s eyes almost popped from their 
sockets; he gasped, choked and spluttered, 
and all the time he gazed upon Aunt Kate as 
if fascinated. She met his gaze, eye to eye. 

‘*Here’s some water !’’ she cried. ‘‘'There, 
you took it very well—considering.’’ 

“‘O dear—O dear!’’ Melly ejaculated, and 
started for the hall door. He wanted to be 
alone—where he could think. 

‘*Melly,’’ said his aunt, halting him. 
something to say to you.’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ he replied, with his mouth and 
throat still working, for the nauseous flavor of 
the castor oil lingered. Was the reproof that 
he deserved absut to come? 

‘*Have you forgotten that to-morrow is your 
birthday ?’” 
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‘“*Why,”’ said Melly, much bewildered by the | 


unexpected question, ‘‘I—I don’t believe I’ve 
thought of it for a day or two, Aunt Kate.’’ 

‘Well, your sickness almost made me forget 
it, too, but I have a present for you—one that 
I’m sure you will appreciate.’’ 
tinge of irony in Miss Kate’s pleasant words 
that disturbed Melly and puzzled him. ‘*When 
your grandfather was a boy about your age he 
had a book given to him by his uncle that I’ve 
kept all these years for you. It’s ‘The Swiss 
Family Robinson.’ ”’ 

Melly gasped and gurgled. 

“‘O dear, Aunt Kate,’’ he finally blurted out, 
‘*I—I guess you know all about it already.’’ 


“Pye | 


There was a' 


EWILDERED, shy, 
IB reluctant, Eliza Lee O 
walked slowly down the 
corridor to Mary Blair’s room. 
| Eight months before, the invitation to an 
evening with the girls would have set all her 


pulses throbbing, but it was too late now; the | 


months between had built too high a barrier. 
; She and these other girls,—these pretty, gay, 
eare-free girls,—had nothing in common. It 
was dear of them to ask her, but she knew 





BEFORE SHE REALIZED IT SHE WAS TELLING A HUNDRED THINGS 
OF MARIA AND FRANCESCA AND ANNUNCIATA, 


that she would only be dumb and awkward 
and uncomfortable ; she wished she had refused | 
to go; only somehow she could not refuse Mary | 
Blair. 

From Mary Blair’s room came the sound of 
laughter and merry voices. The girl outside 
the door stood for a moment fighting her long- 
ing to run away; but running away was not 
one of Eliza Lee’s accomplishments. Just as 
she put out her hand to knock, the door was 
thrown open and a small, flying figure ran_into 
her. 

‘Well, Eliza Lee!’*? Mary Blair cried. ‘‘We 
were just sending out a scouting party for you, 
and I was it! Girls, I’ve got her, hard and 
fast, but maybe you'd better take hold, too!’’ 

Eager, laughing, chattering, the girls poured 
out, surrounded her and swept her into the 
room. When she was across the threshold 
Eliza stood quite still. It was just an ordinary 
girl’s room, with a row of candles alight on 
the mantelpiece, and the floor strewn with rugs, 
cushions, mandolins and guitars. It was of 
such @ room that she had dreamed in the weeks 
before she put by all her dreams. In the 
wonder of the moment she herself became a 
part of the dream, and she forgot that she was 
“different. ’? 

“It’s so lovely I’? she cried softly. 

“Eliza Lee! Eliza Lee!’? Mary Blair cried, 
pushing her to one of the cushions. ‘‘Down 
there—on that big red one. Eliza Lee—you— 
) YOu goose, 


party, because—because we’ve all been so deaf 
and blind and stupid this whole year through, 
and we want to tell you how sorry and ashamed 
we are, and how you belong right in the very 
heart of us?’” 





at the girls; in all the eyes looking back at her 
she read the same message, and suddenly she 
grew very white. 

“Oh, don’t!’ Mary Blair cried in agony. 
“Don’t, Eliza Lee—don’t—don’t!’’ 

Eliza Lee drew a hard breath and smiled at 
Mary Blair. 

“Dan't what??? she asked. 

‘‘Don’t—whatever you looked as if you were 









don’t you know that this is your | 


Eliza looked at Mary Blair; she looked round | 


Chapter Eight 


) going to do!’ Mary Blair 
responded half hysterically. 
“Girls, let’s sing—let’s sing | 
hard.’? 

! It was the best suggestion that could have 
been made. Martha snatched up her guitar 
and Sue and Virginia their mandolins. 

‘** Grosvenor Hall!’?? Mary Blair com- 
manded. 

Eliza sat listening with shining eyes to the 
clear voices that rang out, ‘‘We sing to thee, 
dear Grosvenor Hall.’? It was 
all as she had dreamed it, she 
was saying to herself, only a 
hundred times dearer and more 
wonderful and beautiful; all 
except—and then Mary Blair’s 
warm little hand slipped into 
hers. For a second Eliza was 
afraid that she was going tocry 
—she who had not cried more 
than half a dozen times in her 
life. There was nothing else 
to dream! 

After ‘‘Grosvenor Hall,’’ the 
girls sang some rollicking col- 
lege songs, the words of which 
they had parodied. ‘Then sud- 
denly Mary Blair laid her hand 
across Sue’s mandolin and 
leaned toward Eliza. 

‘*Tell us about it, Eliza Lee.” 

“About what?’ Eliza re- 
sponded, startled. 

‘“‘About—everything. Oh, 





“Why, there wasn’t anything 
to tell ’’ Eliza replied in bewil- 
derment. 


Italian girls!’?? Mary Blair 
begged. ‘* What were their 
names and how many were 
there???” 

It was the key. It was 
to anyone of her beloved chil- 
dren; before she realized it she 
was telling a hundred things of 
Maria and Francesca and An- 
nunciata. The girls listened 
eagerly. Finally Mary Blair, 
glancing at her wateh, found 
that it was ten o’clock. 


in consternation. 
In a second the room was in 
a whirl. Some one spread a 


under chairs and desk and 
couch and pulled out boxes and plates and 
| glasses; fried chicken, olives, cakes, spiced 
fruits, candies were heaped upon the cloth on 
j the floor. 

And then they all fell to eating. 

Eliza was too happy to eat much, but the 
others apparently found no such trouble, for 
the food vanished quickly. They were all very 
gay and light-hearted, and the room rang with 
their merry voices and laughter. 
was not so much as an Olive left, Sue picked 
| up her mandolin once more, gave a little nod 
to the girls and began to sing: 

“There was a girl at Grosvenor Hall who tried 

to hide away, 

She had no time for foolishness, she had no 

time for play; 

She wrote a thousand letters, and she taught 

at long, long range, 

But now we've caught Eliza Lee, she’s going 

to have a change. 


“She’s our Eliza Lee—our Eliza Lee, 

And we all are proud of her—as proud as we 
ean be, 

Other classes, other lasses, but ourhonor none 
surpasses 

For we have, if “nothing else, Eliza Lee.” 





It was foolish little doggerel, perhaps, but 
| the young voices catching it up, singing with 
‘all earnestness, made of it a tribute worth re- 
| membering. Eliza Lee turned red, then white, 
and then all a soft flush of joy. For now she 
knew that she belonged. 

There were three weeks left—only three 
weeks! But Eliza Lee never thought of it so. 
| Her letters home sang like birds in mating 
time; the rector and Miss Prissy looked at each 
other with eyes puzzled even through their hap- 
| piness. What made the difference? Eliza had 
written all the year of Gordon and Charlotte and 
Mary Blair—written so carefully that those lov- 
ing old people had not suspected her loneliness. 

‘*T suppose,’’ Miss Prissy explained it, ‘it’s 
just the excitement of the last days. Isn’t it 
wonderful that our Eliza has had such a year??? 

‘*Wonderful ?’” the little rector said. ‘What 
is there wonderful about that? 
will always be wonderful.’” 

Theodora, watching this radiant ‘Eliza Lee, 





why didn’t you tell us before?’ | 


“Tell us about your little | 


months since Eliza had talked : 


“Why, there’s only an hour , 
left for eats!’’ she announced | 


cloth on the floor almost under | 
Eliza Lee’s toes; girls dived | 


When there | 


Eliza’s years | 


was wondering some of the same things, and 
one day, when the girl had slipped in for a talk, 
she asked her: 

“Do you mind it much, Eliza—all the first 
months ?’? 

Eliza smiled across at her and shvok her 
head slowly. ‘‘''hose months would be gone, 
anyway,’ she replied. 

“*You’re so hopelessly philosophical, Eliza 
Lee! It’s positively uncanny in a girl of sev- 


enteen.’” 
El 





za laughed at that—it had grown so sur- 
prisingly easy for her to laugh in these happy 
| days. 

‘*Maybe you’ll like this better, Miss Arnold 
—only it isn’t so easy to tell as what you call 
my philosophy. It’s all so wonderful that 
there isn’t room for anything but just joy— 
that’s all. Sometimes 1 wonder,’’ she went on 
slowly, ‘‘if all the lonely time hasn’t made the 
joy all the deeper? Don’t you suppose it might 
\be, Miss Arnold ?’’ 

‘*Compensation,’? Theodora said, with a 
smile. 

“Yes, I guess that’s it. Anyway, I know, 
I just know that nobody could be any happier 
| than Iam now. Why, Miss Arnold, think of 
it, with you and Mary Blair both coming to 
visit me in the summer, and maybe Sue—and 
lam to sit with the girls commencement day 
even though | can’t have a full diploma—isn’t 
it fine of them to want me? I’’—Eliza drew a 
long breath—‘‘I think I couldn’t hold any- 
thing more, Miss Arnold.’’ 

It was a perfect afternoon in May. For an 
hour automobiles and carriages had been ar- 
riving steadily, and guests escorted by girls in 
white were everywhere about the lovely 
grounds. Each of the seniors wore a white 
rose tucked in her hair; the juniors, red; 
sophomores, yellow ; and the little freshmen, 
pink. Eliza Lee, with her white rose shining 
against her dark hair (Mary Blair had tucked it 
in, and flowers always ‘‘minded’’ Mary Blair’s 
fingers), came slowly down the steps; for the 
first time since that wonderful night of the 
| ‘spread, ’’ the old lonely ache was iu her heart: 
she battled with it bravely—she was ashamed 
to be lonely when the girls were all so dear tu 
her. It was just that, on a day like this, a 
girl wanted some one of her very own, and 
none of Eliza Lee’s very own could come. 
Even Cousin Charlie was sick to-day. But 
| they would be thinking of her, Eliza comforted 
herself—father and Cecily, and — 

Eliza Lee stopped, with her heart beating 
| wildly. From beyond the myrtles came a 
little, slender, gray-haired man and a little, 
plump, gray-haired woman. They looked like 
—they were, they were — And the next 
moment a girl was flashing across the lawn, to 
| be caught up in Miss Prissy’s eager arms. 

**But how did you happen to come to-day ?’” 
Eliza cried, when she and Miss Prissy were 
able to speak coherently. ‘‘If you were coming 
atall, why didn’t you wait for conumencement? 
Oh, I’m so glad you’re here! 1 don’t care how 
or why or anything, really, as long as you are 
actually here.’” 

“Well, if you thought we wouldn’t come,’’ 
| the little rector began ; but his sister cut him 
off with a warning glance. 

‘*Maurice wanted to hear Bishop Warren,’’ 
she said hurriedly ; ‘‘didn’t you, Maurice?’” 

‘Certainly, certainly,’’ the rector agreed, 
with twinkling eyes. ‘‘Yes, Eliza, I didn’t 
think I could stand it not to hear Bishop 
Warren.’? 

‘*You’d have heard Bishop Hadley on com- 
mencement day,’’ Eliza replied, still a little 
puzzled. ‘‘They say he is even finer —’* 

‘*Would you call this exactly an enthusiastic 
welcome, Prissy ?’’ the rector asked. All three 
of them laughed, and Eliza began to pour out 
questions about home, until she suddenly dis- 
covered that everyone was moving toward the 
great veranda, where seats had been placed for 
the guests. That was the signal for her to 
join the girls. 

‘But I’ll come to you the first second I can!’’ 
she cried as she left them. 

The guests, with rustlings and greetings, 
settled into their places. The beautiful sweep 
of lawn lay empty before them with only the 
soft shadows across the green, and above, 
against the sky, the old flag flying for the last 
time. Then from among the trees came the 
line of girls in white, with the sunlight flicker- 
ing in their bright hair and their faces full of 
a sweet seriousness. As Miss Carroll and the 
bishop stepped forward to meet them, the girls 
formed a semicircle beneath the fluttering folds 
and stood at salute. Then, clearly on the soft 
May air, rang out ‘‘ The Red, White and Blue.”’ 
As the last notes died away the bishop stepped 
| forward. 

It was a simple little talk that he gave them. 
He spoke of what devotion to one’s country 
meant—love, loyalty, service, even life itself, 
if the call came. He spoke of the unknown 
patriots in quiet places, giving their country 
| clean lives, faithfulness in duty, loyalty to the 
| highest ideals of honesty and honor. Then he 
spoke of what the flag stood for in the school— 
the same things fundamentally that it stood for 
in the larger world in which the girls were so 
soon to take their places. 

“It has always been) the custom hitherto,’’ 
he) went~on,~‘‘that-the flag that for eight 
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months has waved over so many unseen battle- 
fields known to each girl alone—that has 
marked days of defeat perhaps, at times, but 
days of victory surely no less, should be 
awarded to the pupil who is judged most 
worthy to guard its honor. Asa part of the 
test, scholarship, meaning faithfulness to the 
great school duty, has always counted largely. 
But even scholarship must yield to a greater 
thing, and that is service.’’ 

The bishop said other things about service 
that were grand and inspiring, but Eliza Lee 
never remembered what they were, although 
she was greatly moved, for his concluding 
words so astounded her that they completely 
chased out of her mind what he had said before. 

‘“By the faculty, but not by the faculty alone; 
by choice and petition of her classmates also, 
the flag this year is awarded to Eliz Lee. 
Will she come forward and receive it?’’ 

Eliza Lee, standing as if she had been 
stunned, did not move. She could not. At 
last Charlotte Murray grasped her hand and 
whispered, ‘‘Go, Eliza ; the bishop is waiting.” 
And then, still dazed, unable to realize it, Eliza 
walked forward. 

In utter stillness the old flag was pulled down 
and the new one raised. With a smile, the 
bishop put the old flag into the girl’s arms. 

“*T need not tell you to honor it, Miss Lee,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You have done thatalready. Gros- 
venor Hall could have no better guardian for 
its honor.’” 

And then at last the applause broke out, 


THR 


sweeping wave upon wave. There were no 
' lonely moments for Eliza Lee after that. Every- 
one crowded round her—the girls, their friends, 
| strangers. It seemed to her that she never | 
;could break away and get to the shelter of 

Miss Prissy and the rector. 

“Oh, I’m wild to get you off to myself!’ she | 
cried. ‘‘I want you to see the dearest girl of all, 
and my very dearest teacher. I’m afraid there’s 
no chance of seeing the girl just yet, but there’s | 
| Miss Arnold—why, how stupid of me! | forgot , 
that you knew each other already.”’ 

“‘T should think we did, ’’ Theodora acknowl- 
| edged, laughing. 

“In fact, Eliza,’’ the rector added, ‘‘it was 
Miss Arnold who suggested that we might like 
to be here this afternoon, and —’’ 

‘*Eliza Lee! Eliza Lee!’? Charlotte Murray 
called. ‘‘Weneed you. The seniors are going 
to sing, and we can’t begin till you come.’’ 

Theodora smiled into the girl’s eyes—she was 








| 


Eliza,’’ she said. 
The seniors were already on the steps. A | 
dozen hands beckoned as Eliza joined them, 


pulled her down beside her. 

‘‘Are you ready?’’ she asked, and softly 
hummed a note or two. Then across the crowd 
of guests below them floated the girlish voices, 
tender and wistful: 

We sing to thee, dear Grosvenor Hall. 

And above fluttered the new flag, brilliant 

and beautiful, against the bright May sky. 


END. 





THE CALICO HORSE 


ates By Fisher Ames, |r agengy 


“WF MAY be only a back-to-the-lander, but ! 
I think I got ahead of the dyed-in-the- 
wools that time,’’ was Mr. Howland’s 

laughing boast when he brought home the | 

‘‘calico’’ horse from an auction of Western live 

stock. ‘‘I got it for a mere song. I don’t} 

know why nobody bid on it. Did you ever 
see a prettier body? There’s strength and, 
endurance there; a wall-eye doesn’t matter. | 

Calico horses often have them.’’ | 

No one questioned Mr. Howland’s right to} 
retire from a successful business and move to 
the country; a good many people of excellent ! 
judgment were doing it; but his friends! 
thought that he was unwise to forsake simple | 
agriculture for live-stock trading; there were 
so many keen experts in the business that an 
amateur would find it hard to make a living 
at it. 

Nevertheless, probably because he liked ani- 
mals and fed and cared for them well, Mr. 
Howland’s ventures generally showed a fair 
profit. But the calico horse was not a success- 
ful purchase. Barring its eye it was a good- 
looking horse, but that wall-eye had a sinister , 
expression, and the creature had occasional fits | 
of moroseness) Mr. Howland thought that 
the horse had been abused in its youth; but 
Gus, the hired man, was nearer the truth | 
when he said that the horse was either crazy 
or turning so. | 

About four weeks after the horse arrived at 
the Howland farm it showed signs of being | 
sick. For all of one day it stood in the stall , 
with its head down and its mouth dripping. 
That night it seemed better, but Mr. Howland | 
determined to bring the veterinary when he | 
went to the village the next day. 

In the morning Mr. Howland went to the 
village; his young son, John, undertook the 
barn work, and Gus went to a patch of field 
corn that badly needed hoeing. John had fed 
the horses and was cleaning out the stalls of the 
cows, when he noticed that all was not right 
with the calico horse. 

It was not eating, and its wall-eye was fixed 
upon John in a sinister stare. A wide aisle 
ran the length of the barn between the two 
lines of stalls, The horse stalls were boarded 
up, with the exception of small manger win- | 
dows, and were entered from another part of 
the barn. The boy went through a rear 
passageway into the horse barn. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, old fellow?” 
he asked. 

He stepped to the gate of the box stall and 
began to draw back the bolt, when he noticed 
that the horse was trembling and dark with 


sweat. It turned its head and looked at him | 


with its upper lip slightly raised and its ears 
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furious rapping of hoofs 
on the barn floor. 

John ran for his life, 
knowing that the rickety 
door of the passageway 
would be no obstacle to 
the spotted demon. The 
woodshed was only a few 
yards away. John’s feet 
seemed to him to drag 
across the yard while he 
listened to the pounding 
leaps of the horse, but he 
threw himself forward 
and at last grasped the big 
green door of the wood- 
shed. 

He was springing across 
the stone doorstep when 
the calico horse shot out 
of the barn with its head 
outstretched and its mane 
flying. John barely had 
time to swing the heavy 
door shut between him 
and the brute. He did not 
wait to see whether the 
door would hold, but ran 
up the laundry steps and 
bolted the door between 
that room and the kitchen. 

‘‘What on earth is the 
matter ?’’ exclaimed his 
astonished mother. 

‘*The calico horse!’’ 
cried John. ‘‘He’s gone 
mad! He broke out of 
his stall and chased me. 
You’ve no idea how hor- 
rible he looked, mother. I 
tell you I had to run for 
my life.’” 

“O John! What shall 
wedo? Your father won’t 
be back for two hours.’’ 

“I don’t know what to 
do. I wish we had a gun 
in the house,’’ said John. 

He raised the window 
‘that formed a right angle with the main part 
‘of the house, and the two buildings sheltered 
@ square of green lawn, across one side of 
which was stretched a clothesline that ran from 
the wall of the ell to an apple tree opposite. 
Along the base of the ell was Mrs. Howland’s 
garden of hollyhocks, foxgloves, columbine 
and larkspur. 

The yard seemed entirely deserted and quiet 
except for the drowsy droning of the bees 





back. Startled by its uncanny expression, 
John shot the bolt softly home. 


among the flowers, but presently John saw 
something move behind the green trellis at the 


with a puzzled air and then, as the horse 
charged down upon him, he dropped the rat 
{and ran for his life. Somehow he escaped 
from beneath the very hoofs of the calico horse 
and took refuge in a hole under the barn. é 

“Oh! Oh! It is crazy!’ cried Mrs. How- , 
land, and then she gasped out in a voice shaking 
with terror, ‘‘John! The Willett girls!’’ 

‘*Mother |’? John’s face turned white. 
must do something quick !’’ 

At eight o’clock every morning Sue and Mary 





“We 


| Willett walked from their house to the Howland 


farm to get two bottles of Jersey milk. The 
Willetts had no telephone and it was almost 
eight o’clock now. Atany minute they might 
‘emerge from behind the little wooded knoll, 
between which and the house lay a level 
|; meadow and the kitchen garden. There was 
; not even a shrub in that stretch to give the 
girls any cover or protection. 

Down in the cellar the gasoline engine that 


| 


most distracting manner. All that John could 
think of was that after this he would see to 


but it was Mary Blair’s that held her fast and | it that a gun was kept in the house. There! 


was nothing that he could use as a defensive | 
weapon. 

John’s mental efforts were cut short by a; 
cry from his mother, who fled into the dining | 
room. The calico horse had rushed toward, 
the open window, and John had a wild fear 
that it meant to leap in at him. 

“(Hil Back up! Get out, you brute!’’ he 
shouted. 

Seizing a granite-ware pot of beets that had 
been put on the stove to boil, he ran with it; 
to the window. To his horror he saw Gus 
standing regarding the calico horse with aston- 
ishment. 

‘*Look out,Gus!’’ he shouted. ‘‘He’s mad!’ 

Gus stared stupidly. He changed the water 
can, which he had come to refill, to his left 
hand and started to wipe the sweat from his 
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JOHN DASHED BACK THROUGH THE REAR PASSAGEWAY. 


out of the corner of its eye. Wheeling in the 
|trampled flower bed, it went for Gus like a. 
tiger. 

‘Get up the tree, quick!’’ called John, for | 
Gus stood as if dazed. 

The hired man had hesitated a moment too | 
long. The calico horse reached him before he 
gained the tree and there was a sickening col- 
lision. With the pot in his hand, John rushed 
through the dining room to the side door, but 
by the time he had opened it Gus was ascending | 


backed off, shaking its head violently; then, 
with a shrill neigh of detiance, it galloped back 
to the apple tree. 

‘*Mother,’’ cried John, ‘I am going to try 
the hose on him!’ 

Without waiting for an answer he ran to 
the cellar stairs. As he descended, his eye 
alighted on a can on the shelf by the stairway- 

The big can held twelve gallons of a very 
powerful disinfectant with which Mr. Howland 
intended to spray the barn and the colony of 
henhouses. 

John carried the can down cellar and, an- 
screwing its cap, inserted in it the rubber 
priming tube of the pump. The suction imme- 
diately began to draw the liquid into the pipe 
through which the well water was rushing into 
the tank. ‘The glass gauge showed that the 
tank, which was not a large one, was about 
half full, and the needle of the indicator pointed 
to seventy-five. ‘That showed an air pressure 


plainly torn between two desires. ‘‘Run away, | pumped the water from the well into the pres- that was almost too high for the safety of the 
“LN keep them for you.’”? | sure tank was thudding and whirring in a! mechanism. 


Ordinarily John would have 
stopped the engine, but a high pressure suited. 
his present plan. 

He screwed to the stopcock one end of the 
big hose with which they filled the irrigation 
ditches of the garden and, opening the cock 
wide, dragged the hose to the bulkhead. By 
the time he had mounted the two or three steps 
and thrown open the bulkhead flap the hose 
was squirming actively. Then the thick 
stream burst from the nozzle and relieved the 
strain. 

Pointing it downward, John stepped well out 
on the lawn. The water ripped into the turf, 
throwing mud and torn grass from the hole it 
made. The calico horse, trotting round the 
apple tree, pricked up its ears and then can- 
tered toward the boy with murder in its eyes. 

“Get back to the bulkhead!’’ shouted Gus 
from the tree. 

John stepped back, resolved to throw him- 
self down the bulkhead steps should his 
weapon fail. He let the 
horse advance to within 
four or five yards of him, 
and then jerked the nozzle 
up and sent the stream 
full into the horse’s face. 

The water was already 
milky with the powerful 
germicide. The force and 
blinding burn of it made 
the calico horse rear al- 
most straight into the 
air. It struck out with 
its forefeet and shook its 
head madly for a moment. 
Then it came down, 
swerved off and, turning, 
charged again. 

The jet was now rank 
with the germicide. It 
drummed on the horse’s 
head, obscuring it in spray 
and forcing fiery streams 
into the animal’s eyes, 
mouth and nostrils. The 
crazed brute came on dog- 
gedly, but it was so nearly 
blinded that John man- 
aged to dodge it. As he 
jumped aside he again 
sent the pungent stream 
straight at the horse. At 
this close range its force 
was cruel. With its eyes 
shut the calico horse tried 
to charge once more, but 
the jet struck its forehead 
like a battering ram. Flesh 
and blood could not stand 
such punishment. The 
horse threw up its head 
wildly, and John directed 
the stream straight into its 
open mouth. 

Shaking and choking, 
the horse backed off, try- 
ing to avoid the stream, 
and John moved forward 
as the animal gave ground. 

Finally its spirit broke. 


and looked out. , The kitchen was in an ell! forehead. The calico horse saw the movement | It turned and staggered blindly toward the 


barn. As John followed with the hose, Gus 
ran past him and pushed the big door open. 
Between them they managed to manceuvre 
the horse into the barn, and then into its 
stall, which Gus proceeded to board up strongly 
without delay. 

When they returned to the house they saw 
the Willett girls crossing the meadow. They 
had seen the end of the fight, but were quite 
unaware of their own narrow escape. 

The veterinary surgeon who came from the 


At that moment the calico horse sprang into ‘end of theell. As he leaned out of the window 
the air with a screaming neigh and, surging | to obtain a better view, a dark object slowly 
back on its halter rope, battered its head wildly | protruded beyond the edye of the trellis—foam- 
against the hay chute. ‘The rope parted as | flecked jaws and a bony head in which the 
John sprang backward, and the calico horse bluish-white eyes regarded him steadily. 
came at the gate with an expression of demoni-| ‘‘Oh!’’ breathed Mrs. Howland, and John 
acal rage. ‘felt her shiver as she leaned on his shoulder. 

The outer door of the horse barn was closed! Tom, the big white cat, came out of the barn 
and Jobn did not try to open it. He dashed | at that moment, proudly bearing a rat. He 
back through the rear passageway, slamming trotted toward the doorstep, where he was in 
its light door behind him. As he did so he the habit of displaying his quarry, but as he 
heard the box-stall gate give way with a sharp, | started across the lawn the calico horse moved 
rending sound. Immediately there followed a | swiftly from behind the trellis. The cat stopped 


the branches of the tree beyond the reach of village with Mr. Howland was an old and 
| the cruel, snapping yellow teeth. | skillful practitioner. After an examination of 

Gus’s clothes looked as if they had been | the calico horse he said that in all his long 
caught in a mowing machine; his chalky ; experience he had seen only one case resem- 
face was bleeding freely. He was a strong, bling it. The horse unquestionably had some 
and agile man, and, although he had been | disease of the brain, which it was beyond his 
knocked down by the first charge, he had | power tocure. It would never be useful, and, 
managed to get to his feet in time to save | as they had seen, it was subject to attacks that 
| his life. made it a dangerous animal to keep. He advised 
The instant that John appeared in the door- | that an end be made in some merviful way to the 
, Way the calico horse rushed at him. John | sufferings of the horse, and Mr. Howland imme- 
threw the contents of the pot into its face and | diately gave his permission) (The farmer felt 
‘darted back, slamming the door behind him. |that it would beunsafe to his family-and cruel to 
The hot water stopped the brute’s charge. It | the poor, crazed horse to try to-prolong its life. 
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ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, 
PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


INCE it is well to deny yourself some 
things, why not begin by denying yourself 
the things that are bad for you? 


Though healing Quarrels proves Good Will, 
Preventing them is nobler still. 
LL the books in the great libraries are 
yours, if you can read them. All the 
paintings in the great galleries are yours, if 
you can enjoy them. Legal ownership could 
only enable you to prevent others from using 
them or empower you to give them up for 
money. iS 
HEN Hartford, Connecticut, had its 
“‘clean -up’’ campaign it called on the 
Boy Scouts for help. They are admirably 
organized and were full of enthusiasm. This 
is what they did: They inspected 15,000 yards, 
reported 3600 instances of insanitary or dan- 
gerous conditions, and delivered 54,000 letters 
to householders—all in three hours and a half. 
HE European war has shown most clearly 
the importance of caring for the suldiers’ 
teeth. American dentists who have been at 
work at some of the hospital bases say that 
wounded men whose teeth are sound recover in 
half the time required by those whose teeth 
are decayed. Think what that knowledge 
means as applied to the teeth of schuol 
children! ns 
NE of the many amazing things about the 
Grand Cajon of the Colorado is that it 
has not yet become a national park. 
appeal to Congress to enact the necessary 
legislation commends itself not only to the 
thousands who have seen the wonderful gorge 
but to all who wish to have the government 
protect our most inspiring and impressive 
works of nature. ~ 
BOUT the year 1760 a girl named Mary 
Ludwig came with her parents to Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania; in 1769 she married John 
Ilays, who became a sergeant of artillery in 
the Revolution. After his death she married 
again, so that when she died in 1852 she was 
Mrs. George McCaulley. No one of those 
names is very widely known, but all the world ; 
has heard of ‘‘Molly Vitcher,’’ who carried 
water to wounded soldiers and who took her 
husband’s place at his gun when he fell at 
the Battle of Monmouth. At her grave in 
Carlisle they dedicated a beautiful bronze 
memorial last month. 
[’ is one of the curious consequences of the | 
war that it has led one of the most fastidious | 
races in the world to adopt a style of footwear 
modeled after that of a race of savages. The | 
present English trench boots plainly show that | 
they have descended straight from the Indian | 
moccasin, through the Eskimo mukluk and the 
Canadian larrigan and shoepack. ‘They have 
the characteristic seam round the vamp, about | 
an inch above the sole. It is to the credit of | 
the English army authorities that they so soon | 
perceived the comfort and warmth in a style of 
footwear quite unfamiliar to them until the 
Canadian soldiers introduced it. 
HE determination to put at least half a 
dozen books into every cabin in the Cum- | 
berland Mountain region is a natural conse- , 
quence of the moonlight schools, President 
Frost of Berea College, the originator of the 
movement, set the number at six, because 
Abraham Lincoln, a native of Kentucky, had 
about that number of books in his boyhood 
home—the Bible, ‘‘ sop’s Fables,’’ '* Kobin- 
son Crusoe,’’ **Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ a history 


of the United States, Weems’s ‘‘Life of Wash- | 


ington,’’ and the Statutes of Indiana. How 
many of those books would you put into the 
Kentucky cabins of our time? 
N 1908, Congress voted seventy-five thousand 
dollars for a fitting sculptural adornment for 
the portico of that wing of the Capitol which 


‘The; 


is used by the House of Representatives. A 
space left for the purpose has been blank 
since the wing was completed in 1857, although 
the porticos of the main entrance and of the 
Senate wing were promptly adorned with 
symbolic groups. Since the money was voted, 
Mr. Paul Bartlett, the sculptor, has been work- 
ing on the task and has nearly finished it. 
‘The group, which will be of Georgian marble, 


mantle over her coat of mail — protecting 
Genius and Industry. 


* © 


THE GOSPEL OF PREPAREDNESS. 


HE war has taught us a great many 
lessons, some welcome and some unwel- 


learned that military readiness may be val- 
uable and military unreadiness costly, and 
that the world is by no means so willing to 
give up war as a means of settling disputes as 
we on this side of the water had hoped it was. 
The natural result is the great movement for 


country. You can observe the effect of the in- 
struction we have received in editorial articles 
in the newspapers and essays in the magazines, 
in the conversation of the people you meet in 
your daily walk of life, in the tramp of the 
thousands of those who march in ‘‘prepared- 
ness parades,’’ in the mounting millions that 
Congress appropriates for building up the 
army and the navy. 

For the first time in its history the nation 
discusses seriously the wisdom of making great 
and permanent preparation for possible fight- 
ing. From unexpected quarters come voices 
questioning the pacific doctrine that almost all 
Americans have hitherto assumed to be the 
highest of national ideals, and suggesting the 
wisdom of compulsory military training for all 
citizens. The article by President Hadley in 


argument for that system as a means of 
strength in peace as well as in war. 

No one who reads the article can deny that 
there is nobility in the ideal it presents—quite 
as much as in the ideal of the uncompromising 
opponent of war. The duties of the citizen 
| need emphasis quite as much as his rights; 
and, moreover, no nation can set its standard 
of individual responsibility, of community soli- 
darity and of unselfish patriotism too high. If 
we are honest we must admit to ourselves at 
least that in none of those respects is our 
American standard so high as we wish it 
were or as we mean to make it. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all 
| Americans are convinced that military prepa- 
ration is the need of the moment. There are 
; many who deny it, and who insist rather on 
the danger that unquestionably exists in over- 
preparing for war, in being too constantly 
occupied with military affairs and in being 
| aggressively self-assertive as a nation. But 
our danger has never yet Juin in that direction. 
We are convinced that the American’s love of 
peace is too sincere and his distaste for a 
military life too deep-rooted to make that 
peril real. 

We are much more likely to be caught nap- 
ping than to be arrested for disturbing the 
peace. 


* ¢ 


NEW SAVINGS LAWS. 


N May 18th, the postal-savings act was 
O amended into greater liberality. Under 
the old law no depositor was permitted 
to have more than $500 to his credit, and no 
one could deposit more than $100 at any one 
time. The new law raises the maximum de- 
posit to S1000, and does away entirely with 
the limit on the amount that can be deposited 
at one time. 
Although it was past the middle of the month 
when the change was made, and although it 
must have taken at least a week for the 
news of the change to percolate through to 
the 600,000 depositors, fully three quarters of 
whom are foreigners, the effect was instant and 
notable. In one large city the increase in de- 
posits during the month of May was 381,000, 
whereas the increase for May, 1915, was only 
$16,000. 
Now, for the first time, we are likely to get 
a real test of the postal-savings system. Under 
| the old law no such test was possible, for the 
‘ foolish restrictions drove off the very persons 


birth, who have no faith in any s 





They are used to that protection abroad; they 





represents Peace—an armed Peace, with a) 


come. Among other things we have | 


‘*preparedness’’ that is sweeping over the; 


this number of The Companion is a striking | 


can. But it is also a fact that foreigners of 
{that sort are in the habit of keeping their 
money on their persuns until they have several 
‘ hundred dollars in hand, so that the restriction 
{on the amount to be deposited at one time was 
senseless and nugatory of the very purpose that 
the act was intended to accomplish. 

A committee of bankers who investizated 
the proposed changes before they were made 
reported that they were reasonable, and that 
any injury to their own private interests as 
bankers would he more than made up by the 


for saving would foster. All the money the 
postal savings banks receive they immediately 
| redeposit in national reserve banks, and so 
| keep it in circulation, instead of allowing it to 
remain hoarded and hidden. 


* © 


THE TEST OF LEISURE. 


| JTN reply to the question, ‘‘What isa woman 
I of leisure?’? a speaker at a woman’s con- 
ference amused her audience by giving 

some definitions that she had gathered at a 
luncheon a short time before. ere are some 
of the answers she received: 

‘“A woman of leisure is any woman who 
hasn’t five children. ’’ 

‘“‘A woman who has time to play bridge 
daytimes.’” 

“There is none; she is extinct, like the 
dodo.’” 

“The woman who has time to be always 
telling you how busy she is.’’ 


equally useless on all.’” 

‘The only one I know is bedridden.’’ 

‘*The busiest woman in town, who always 
finds time to do one thing more, and do it 
graciously.’’ 

It may be that the woman of leisure has not 
even the scientific security that belongs to the 
dodo, which, the dictionary assures us, is but 
‘*recently extinct.’’ Research into the history 
of woman through the ages may, indeed, show 
that the woman of leisure never was; that she 
is only a myth—haunting, wistful, alluring. 

To a daughter who asked what is leisure, a 
mother answered, ‘‘It is the spare time that 
{@ woman has, my dear, in which she does 
' something else. ’” 

That ‘‘something else’’ has to be dealt with 

in nearly every life. What is the one thing 
more that, by hook or by crook, each of us 
manages to crowd upon the margin of our pro- 
yvrammes? The latest play or novel or crochet 
| stitch? The latest ‘‘ism’’ of philosophy or 
art or religion? The newest experiment in 
| civics or education? Or is it by chance a little 
space for friendly, old-time hospitality, for 
; Study undertaken for the sheer joy of learn- 
‘ing, for neighborliness, for home times with 
| your own family? Is it not possible, indeed, 
| that these things are the real business of life, 
|and the fads but the occasional ‘‘something 
| else’? ? 





* ¢ 


AN INTERNATIONAL BOYCOTT. 
Biv: when fighting most furiously, bel- 


after war comes peace; that the most 
ruthless enemies of to-day must continue to live 
in the same world and, when the quarrel is 
over, be friends again. The participants in 
the present war, however, are showing no such 
wisdom. The governments of the Central 
Powers have been teaching their people to 
| hate their enemies. They plan to humiliate 
their foes as well as greatly to extend their 
control over them. Now, the Entente Allies, 
too, have made an agreement that means that 
war of a kind will be continued after the hostile 
cannon have ceased to roar. In effect it is an 
agreement that they will never again have with 
their present enemies any dealings that they 
can possibly avoid. 

So far it is merely the general outline of a 
trade policy to be worked out in detail later, 
and to be embodied in the laws of each of the 
governments concerned; but the principles 
agreed upon by the representatives of the 
; Allied powers at the economic conference in 
| Paris in June are definite. They apply to 
three distinct periods: (1) to the period of the 
war, (2) to a period after the war, the limit 
of which they have not yet determined, and 
| (3) to all succeeding time. 

Naturally, during the continuance of active 





| been abrogated by the war. ‘That means that 


impulse toward thrift that better opportunities | 


“The woman who is on ten boards, and | 


ligerents ordinarily bear in mind that | 


| make to ‘‘the most favored nation.’”’ More- 
( Over, they will ‘‘preserve for the Allied coun- 
| tries, in preference to all others, their natural 
resources,’’ and will ‘‘fix a period of time 
' during which the commerce of enemy powers 
shall be subjected either to prohibition or toa 
special system which shall be efficacious. ’’ 
| They further agree that after the expiration 
) Of the second period they will encourage and 
‘help one another by a system of subsidies, and 
| discourage all other countries by tariffs or pro- 
hibitions. Thus they hope to make themselves 
independent of other nations, and particularly 
of their present enemies, ‘‘as regards raw 
materials and manufactured articles which are 
essential to the normal development of their 
economic activity. ”’ 

It is a startling plan. Should it be carried 
out, Great Britain, the apostle of free trade, 
will be found maintaining preferential tariffs 
and prohibitions, granting protective subsidies, 
and violating on a grand scale its maxim that 
it is the highest wisdom to buy in the cheapest 
market. What is proposed is really a perpetual 
trade war combined with an international 
boycott. Like the boycott of an individual, it 
is a product of hatred, and in the years to 
come can produce nothing except bitterness 
;and a desire for revenge on the part of the 
nations against which it is directed. 

And what will be its effect upon neutrals, 
especially upon this country? Certainly it 
will make German competition for South 
American trade even more keen than it would 
normally be. Moreover, the phrase ‘‘in pref- 
erence to all other countries’’ includes us. Are 
we to be victims of the preferential tariffs and 
the prohibitions that are to be aimed at the 
Teutons? Such a condition would not only 
, imply a gratuitous unfriendliness toward us 
but would be wasteful, injurious and unnec- 
essary. 

And will the plan work? Trade is not pa- 
triotic. It follows neither the lines of national 
friendship nor those of national hostility. 
Governments may pass boycotting laws, but 
when the laws touch the pocket nerve of com- 
, merce there will be evasions and protests. No 

government can maintain a national hatred 
in the face of a disposition to friendly trade. 
| So, no matter how hard the Entente Allies may 
Fj try to put their agreement into effect, the 
clamor for repeal that their own people will 
| make will force them sooner or later to yield, 
and to allow the streams of trade to take again 
their natural course. 





* © 


|RESEARCH AS A NATIONAL DUTY. 


\ T the opening of the chemical laboratory 
: A of the University of Illinois last April, 
Dr. Willis R. Whitney, a practical 
chemist, read a paper on research as a national 
| duty. It contained many bold statements, but 
, all of them are well within the truth. Re- 
| search is a national duty because other nations 
have already recognized its value and profited 
thereby. It is a duty also because no plan of 
preparedness is efficient without it. In modern 
warfare expert chemists are quite as necessary 
| as great generals. 
We have all the requisites for research work, 
' including wealth, and the time has come when 
the American mind must prove its ability to 
cope with changed conditions. We must no 
longer take from other nations the knowledge 
that we should acquire ourselves. In the 
United States there is need of research in 
“every science, but most of all in chemistry, 
which is the life of modern industries, the 
| chief cornerstone of nearly all the sciences 
;and the revealer of the elements. In the 
| matter of the elements alone the opportunity for 
‘research is almost illimitable. For example, 
‘our knowledge of the most common element, 
! oxygen, is far from complete, and of some other 
elements we know virtually nothing. Just 
jin proportion as we become acquainted with 
' the elements shall we acquire the power to use 
them. 

Chemistry offers unequaled opportunities for 
the young man who has a clear mind and a 
capacity for hard work. The determination 

| that will push him beyond those who merely 
‘absorb knowledge that others have uncovered 
; is sure to bring both fame and financial re- 
| ward. In medicine especially there is urgent 
i need of greater research. Our bodies are 
| aggregated chemicals, but the proportions are 
never the same in any two persons. The ills 





whom the system was meant to serve. Those | hostilities, the Allies will permit no trade with to which we are subject mainly result from 
persons are the working men, largely of foreign enemy countries. During the intermediate ‘excess or deficiency of some ingredient. The 
vings insti- | period they will refuse to renew the commer- | physician of the future will be first of all a 
tution that is not backed by the government. ! cial treaties that—like all other treaties—have chemist, and he will determine the precise 


nature of his patient’s illness by chemical 


want it here. Unless they can have it, their | even after the war they will not grant to their;tests. 
hoardings go into the old stocking or the tomato i present enemies the trade concessions that they | 


Research work is like hunting for diamonds, 
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but the results are incomparably more valua-'that he should take back a cargo of rubber | W:s620A.mscievime mente oi Reem a i TRE woe 


ble. Had one-tenth part of our human energy 
been spent in acquiring new knowledge, the 
world would now be enjoying things of which 
no one has yet dreamed. 





CURRENT EVENTS: 


EXICO.—On July 7th, President Wilson 

replied to General Carranza. ‘The reply 
was cordial, and suggested an immediate ex- 
change of views regarding the best plans for 
direct negotiation between Mexico and the 
United States. The note gave great sutisfac- 
tion in Mexico City.—There were persistent 
reports that Villa himself was wholly recov- 
ered from his wound, and at the head of a 
very strong band that was moving northward 
toward the border. A clash between a consid- 
erable force of Villistas and a body of regular 
truops in the vicinity of Jimenez resulted in 


the defeat of the regulars, but a later battle | 


near Parral was won by the government 
troops. Still another battle was reported to be 
in progress when this record closed. —'The 
bodies of Captain Boyd, Lieutenant Adair 
and seven troopers of the 10th Cavalry were 
brought from Carrizal to El Paso and buried 
in American soil. 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS. — There is 
alarm in New York over the epidemic of 
infantile paralysis that prevails in that city. 
Up to July izth, there had been about four- 


teen hundred cases reported and nearly three | 


hundred deaths. ‘* 
RELAND. — Premier Asquith announced 
that a bill putting into form the settlement 
of Irish affairs that Mr. Lloyd-George has 
proposed would be introduced into Parliament 
on July 17th. ‘The settlement, if voted, will 
remain in force for a year after the declaration 
of peace, and the future government of Ireland 
is to be finally determined at a great imperial 
conference after the war. The Unionist party, 
not without dissent, has virtually agreed to 
support the bill. Provisionally the island is 
to be governed through a commission of which 
Lord Castletown is the head, and which con- 
tains three Justices of the Supreme Court of 

Ireland. a 
ONGRESS. —The House passed the omni- 
bus revenue bill, which creates a tariff 
commission, puts a tariff on dyestuffs, repeals 
the stamp taxes, and adds considerably to the 
income and inheritance taxation by a vote of 
240 to 140, on July 10th. The Democratic Sen- 
ators agreed to make the administration’s ship- 
purchase bill a party measure, after it had 


been amended by forbidding the government ' 


to buy any merchant ships from nations at 
war, or to engage in the sailing of merchant 
ships as long as private corporations could be 
found to lease and sail the government-owned 
ships. Fe 

RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—The Re- 

publican campaign committee contains six 
former Progressives, among them Everett 
Colby, Oscar S. Straus, George W. Perkins 
and James R. Garfield. ‘The Progressives are 
not united in supporting the Republican nom- 
inations, however, and some leaders insist 
that the party organization must not be aban- 
doned. 

* 

USSO-JAPANESE TREATY.—Russia 

aud Japan have negotiated a treaty that 
has almost the force of an alliance. It binds 
each nation to support ‘‘the territorial rights 
and special privileges’’ of the other whenever 
menaced. 

2 2 

HE DEUTSCHLAND.—On July 9th, 

the first submarine merchant vessel, 
Deutschland, came in between the Virginia 
capes and passed up Chesapeake Bay to Bal- 
timore. ‘The vessel left Bremen three weeks 
before, with a cargo of seven hundred and fifty 


© wrennarionat rium service 





tons of chemicals and dyestuffs. It avoided 
the British blockade and passed through the 
English Channel submerged. Most of the 
voyage it made on the surface, sinking only 
when other vessels were sighted. The boat 
is three hundred feet long and carries no 
armament of any description. Accordingly, 


the customs officials at Baltimore granted it | i 
the status of a merchant vessel and did not! thus daily during the second week of the 


demand that it intern. Captain Koenig said 


|and nickel, and added that other submarines 


like the Deutschland were building, and j 
would soon be in service between Germany | 
and the United States. | 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From July tth to July 12th.) 


The Franco-British offensive that began on 
July Ist continued during the week. The 
Allies are not trying to break the German line 
at one blow, as they did last fall, but, by con- | 
tinual steady pressure, to take the important 
points from which the German line is muni- , 
tioned and supported. i 

The French under General Foch made a 
very notable advance south of the Somme. 
One by one’ the villages between their front 
and Péronne fell into their hands. They car- 
ried Biaches and Karleux by assault, and on 
July 10th took Hill 97, which is just across 
jthe river from Péronne. The capture of 
Péronne would be a gain of real importance 
for the French, who have shown great gal-! 
lantry and tactical skill in their advance. | 

The fighting along the British part of the 
line was furious, and there the Germans 
were nore successful in checking the enemy’s 
advance. Contalmaison and Trones wood 
changed hands several times, but at last ac- 
counts the British held them. On the whole, 
the British line was pushed forward about a 
mile during the week, but hardly far enough 
to support adequately the French advance 
south of the river. 

The Germans showed no disposition to cease 
their attacks at Verdun, and got possession of 
several positions near the Damloup Battery 
south of Vaux. They are still about a mile 
from the inner ring of defenses. ‘The German 
attacked also in the Vosges and the French 
near ‘Tahure, in Champagne. Neither gained 
any advantage of importance. 

Whatever news comes from the Russian front 
is favorable to the Russians, who were on the 
‘offensive along almost the entire line from 
Riga to the Bukowina. The attempt of the 
Austro-Germans to put 
a stop to General Brussi- 
loff’s advance by attack- | 
ing his flank at Kolki | 
failed, and the Russian 
victury there obliged 
von Linsingen’s army to 
fall behind the Stokhod 
River, within twenty’ 
miles of the city of Kovel. 
Sharp fighting continued | 
along that line. The) 
Germans will defend 
Kovel stubbornly, for it is a railway town of | 
great importance, and its fall would imperil ' 
the whole line to the southward. In Buko- | 
wina General Letchitzky took Delatyn, and - 
thus got control of the railway that crosses 
the Jablonica pass into lungary. His vbjec- 
tive now is Stanislau, which is as important to | 
the south of Lemberg as Kovel is to the north. | 

The Russians also launched respectable | 
offensives along the Dvinsk River and at 
Baranowichi; but their aim was chiefly to pre- 
vent Hindenburg from sending any help to 
| the hard-pressed southern armies. 

In Armenia both Turks and Russians re- 
ported local sucvesses west of Erzerum; Petro- 
grad declared that the Russians had retaken | 
Mamakhatun. ‘The Turks continued to drive 
the Russian expeditionary forve in southern , 
Persia, Petrograd said the Russians were | 
falling back because the weather in Meso-: 
| potamia and Persia was too hot for fighting | 
during the summer. Constantinople said that 
the cruisers Pawuz Sultan Selim and Midullu 
(formerly the Goeben and the Breslau) had 
sunk four Russian transports in the Black 
Sea. The Russians charged that a Turkish 
submarine had sunk another hospital ship 
without warning. 

‘There was constant fighting between Italians 
and Austrians. Along the Isonzv front the 
Austrians attacked, but were repulsed. In} 
the Trentino the Italians managed to regain 
a little more ground, particularly along the! 
valley of the Astico. 

Admiral Jellicoe’s report of the naval battle 
in the North Sea was made public on July | 
6th. He praised Sir David Beatty’s gallantry | 
and tactical skill, and asserted that twenty-one | 
| German vessels were destroyed or seriously 
(erippled. Le believes that the mist alone saved 

the whole German fleet from destruction. 
‘The official list of German casualties up to 
; July 1st contains 3,012,637 names. These lists 
are of course several weeks behind the fighting. 

General Smuts’s expedition has fought its 
way across German East Africa to the sea and 
‘taken ‘Tanga, which is next to Dar es Salaam, 

the most important seaport of the colony. \ 

Mr. Lloyd-George was made British Minis- 
| ter of War and Mr. Edwin S. Montagu suc- 
; ceeded him as Minister of Munitions. 

Several of the German cities, notably Berlin, 
have begun the feeding of the poorer persons 
at municipal kitchens and eating houses. It 
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distribute the food in this way than by means 
of food tickets. 





| experiment in Berlin. 
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26 Extra Features 


Why Cars 
Go Wrong 


is another side to effi- 
ciency, as practiced in the Mitchell 


There to get lucky cars. Other cars of 
the same make seem “ unlucky.” 

One great problem in efficiency 
is to make that variance impossible. 
To make each a perfect car. And 


this is how Mr. Bate does it. 


by John W. Bate. It is the avoid- 
ance of errors, of flaws and_ short- 
comings. 

Some buyers in all makes seem 


An Army of Inspectors 


The materials we buy are made 
to our formulas. When they arrive 
they are analyzed, to prove their ac- 
cord with the formula. 

Men in this factory are trained 
in one operation. They become pro- 
ficient in it. But an army of in- 
spectors are employed to guard every 
part against error. 

Our margins of safety are set at 
50 per cent. That is, every vital 
part must be one-half stronger than 


John W. Bate is Safe 


You can rely on a car built by 
John W. Bate, the efficiency engi- 
neer. The whole Mitchell factory 
was built and equipped by him. 

His methods have cut our costs 
50 per cent. You can see the result 
in the Mitchell value. You can see 
it also in the 26 extra features which 
other cars omit. 

The Mid-Year Mitchell — the 
model just out—is the 17th model 
built under his direction. It shows 
the effect of 700 improvements he 
has made in the Mitchell car. 

The car is almost without cast- 
ings. There are 440 parts which 
are either drop forged or steel 
stamped. ‘The result shows in Mitch- Scvan Pamenges Touring Body $35 Extra 
ell records. Six of these cars have ) High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower— 
averaged 164,372 miles each, or over i zich ‘Syheslbese:, Complete; equipment, 
30 years of ordinary service. t ee Se 

There’s a Mitchell Dealer in 


; Be AM 


necessary. And we make tests to 
prove it so. 

Our engines are tested separately. 
Then put in the chassis and tested 
again—tested in radical ways. ‘Then 
we have our own speedway on which 
finished cars are tested. 

Every Mitchell car has to pass in 
the making hundreds of tests and 
inspections. And every car, before 
it leaves our factory, proves itself a 
perfect car. 


It equally excels in beauty and 
equipment. This Mid-Year model 
brings out 73 new ideas. It com- 
bines all the best new touches found 
in 257 models exhibited at the latest 
shows. It has in addition 26 extra 
features, all of which you will want. 

This Mid-Year Mitchell is the 
last word in efficiency. Go see what 
it means to you. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


~ $1325 


‘ 

' 
For Five-Passenger Touring Car { 
or Three-Passenger Roadster t 
; 

‘ 

i 


F. ob. 
Racine 
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me, woe em 





‘is believed that it will be more satisfactory to , 


Thirty thousand were fed ; 


GOGO: 


TO ANSW 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


R. MACFARLANE has here written a really big, 
ernotional American novel. In his hero, John 
ay clerk, actor, book agent and 
ed a character destined to live 
Marien Dounay, the actress, 
ambitious to become a famous star, yet loving the crude 
John Hampstead with all the intensity of her passionate 
nature, Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real woman of 
the stage. Then there is the other girl.—dimpled, ble 
id's 
love undisclosed until he blunders under the spell of 
the actress. 


GEOG: 



















Hereafter it is Peter Clark Macfarlane who 
will share with Harol jell Wright the 
honor of the mastership of the “big, emo- 
tional American novel.” —Boston Transcript. 


How to Get This Book 
FREE. Send us one new subscription 


for The Youth's Companion 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with HELD TO ANSWER, 
and also send the book to you postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 





NOTE. 1. Under the above Offer only one book is allowed toa subscriber 
be one that has not been upon our Hooks during the past year, ail it canpethe your own 
is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for yettingsa new subscription. 


MAS: and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


2. The subscription mast 
Our Oller 
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TRIBUTE 


By E.R.S. 


EYerY day at eight o’clock she burries by 
the door, 
She smiles at me a moment as she passes 
—nothing more ; 
But somehow, things are brighter and are fairer 
than before. 


I’m poor and lame, but when the sun fs shining 
el nd bright 

They place me by the window in the morning's 
mellow light, 

And there I watch the people till the darkness 
comes With night. 





God bless the ones who give a nod to ¢ 
dreary day, 

God bless the girl who smiles at me, and 
hastens on her wi 

A silent prayer to keep her safe Js all that I 
can pay. 


vera 








7 + 
THE “FILLING - UP.” 


E had the outline of a good frame, but it 
vas miserably deficient in the filling- 
up,” James Fenimore Cooper says of 
an eccentric character in one of his 
seatales. This bit of terse description 
refers to Ithuel Bolt’s body, of cours 
but might it not apply just as aptly to that part of 
@ man that the eye never sees? 

“Harry Ames is the best-hearted fellow in town 
—there isn’t anything in the world he wouldn’t do 
for you, if he could—but —? Perhaps Ha 
apologist goes on to say that, with all his gene! 
osity and Kindness of heart, Harry lacks “push,” 
and never “sticks long at any one thing’; and 
possibly he adds that Harry is rather self-indul- 
gent and too easily led away into evil courses. 
In other words, young Ames was “cut out" for a 
fine type of man, but the strong side of his charac 
ter has never been “filled up. On the score of 
quick sympathies and practical helpfulness, he is 
a great deal nearer Christ’s ideal than many 





























others, but the stable qualities of manhood are ; 


sadly lacking. 
John Statford is just the other way. He is the 
sort some people call “straight,” and as correct in 






his conduct as a young man can wellbe He never 
gives an inch on what he thinks fs right, and the | 
most ful mother would not feel afraid to let 





her boy go anywhere in his company. 

The boys do not go much with John, though— 
they do not seem to care to. To speak frankly, the 
gentler side of John’s nature has never been 
filled up. His character is rock-ribbed, 
is not soll enough on the surfa 
grow on, and no one is much attracted by his cold 
uprightness, He judges everyone by his own high 
standards, and if they do not “come up to the 
scratch,” he is inclined to be severe in his judg- 
ment. 

When a subscription paper s started for Joe 
Lackey’s family last winter, Harry Ames headed 
it with three dollars, but John Stafford would not 
give acent. He said, truthfully enough too 
Joe was “no better to work than he was, 
that he had no use for a man who spent ve little 
he did earn for drink, When some one spoke of 
Harry Ames’s liberal response, John siniled sneer- 











































ingly, and said that “that class always hang to- 
gether.” That was hardly fair to Harry, who is 
not a dissipated young man, and Jolin must have 





known that he was unjust when he classed Harry 
Ames and Joe Lackey together, 

John’s refusal to “sign? and the remarks he 
made about it did a vast deal of harm among 
people outside the chureh, who were only 
ready to “pick flaws.” 
to be skeptical anyhow, said that “youn Stattord 
had better study his New Testament,” adding, as | 
he put down his own name, that he would “take 
neces with Harry Ames.” That was hardly 
to John Stafford’s many good qualities, but | 
it was a home thrust for all that. 

A one-sided character is misleading. 
too strong an emphasis on its own detects, ‘The 
gospel provides for a symmetrical life, a mere 


























outline at first, that grows in substance and com. | 


pleteness by the discipline of obedience and se 
ice. ‘To contract or distort the perfect patte 
Christ, by reason of a faint heart or in defe 
to ideas of our own, is disloyalty to the Master. 
Our business is to “fill up” in ours the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,” 
faithfully strengthening the weakest point and 
carefully rounding out the side that is lacking. An 
overdeveloped righteousness cannot supply the 
lack of me! and compassion, bor can kindness | 
and gentleness make up for a faltering rectitude. 
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THE BUSINESS OF BEING A 
MOTHER. 


LACING the ironing board in position, 
Lovering shook out a daluty baby 
As she touched the hot ron 

cautiously to the hem, she heard a trio 

of childish voices. “O mother, please 

come out and see what we've made! 
Please, mother dear!” Mrs, Lovering glanced 
anxiously at the clock, but she tucked the dress 
into the overflowing basket and hurried out to the 
back yard, where three rosy-cheeked ehildren 
were playing In the sand pile. When she had ex- 
amined with mother eyes the “big, high mountain, 
the awful deep lake, and the river that flowed way 
to the ocean,” she pressed a kiss on the little fat 
cheek of the baby that lay cooing in its carriage 
and returned bh pily to the kitchen. But her 
smile soon vanished, for through the library 
window in the next house she had seen her neigh- 
bor busily at work, brush in hand, 

“That must be the chocolate set the Wentons 
have ordered for their daughter,” she sighed, “and 
they can afford to p: y 
I never would to try china painting, but it 
seems as if Lough to be able to do something to 
help John. Why, Mrs. Story pays all her meat and 
grocery bills by doing the marketing for the rich 
families on Grover Street. Even Mrs. Carley could 
support herself, if necessary, She never seemed 
to me like a business woman, but her cakes and 
pies just sell themselves,” and Mrs. Lovering’s 
pretty face grew more and more despondent at 
each succeeding thought. 

“Minnie, child, what is the matter?” demanded 
Weet-faced old lady who stood mn the doorway, 
‘ell me at one: 

“And you wish you could do one thing well,” 
repeated Mrs. Lovering’s mother when she had 
heard the st You are troubled because you 

























































but there | 
for flowers to, 


too! 
A lawyer in town, inclined « 


It puts! 


thing she chooses to ask. | 


are not an up-to-date business woman, 
am surprised at your shor Your home 
is a joy to your husband—to your friends. Your 
four beautiful children are so healthy and happy 
that people stop to look at them and go on their 
way rejoicing because there is so much gladness 
in the world. Does a lawyer or a physician worry 
because he has no other profitable line of work? 
You are engaged In the most important business 
in the world—the business of being a mother. 

Mrs, Lovering finished the baby’s di asmile 
on her lips. It was only a part of her work. She, 


tuo, Was a business woman, 
A lawyer, recently found its way into. print 
in an Italian journal. Two men, devoted 
friends from childhood, and eventually partners in 
asmall grocery business, had a quarrel over a girl. 
She was feather-brained, pretty and ecoquettish, 
and after showing marked favor to the senior part- 
ner, suddenly threw him over and became engaged 
to the younger. The jilted one was in ¢ 
he raved, sobbed and tore his I 
and friends, after quieting him as best they could, 
persuaded him to complete by letter the severance 
of business relations with his successful r . 
“Qeruel world! O treachery of man!” he wrote. 
“Thus is our friendship broken—our party 
dissolved, IT can neither Uhink, 
can but weep. My brother, who brings you th 
my last word, I empower to represent me in a 
aging the miserable details; they are nothing to 
me. How should I re about trifles when my 
heart is breaking? Only this I stipulate: the eat 
and the pup you may retain entire, but on no con- 
stderation will I part with my half of the donkey.” 
A historic instance of anticlimax scarcely less 
complete e is related in the “Diary of Madame 
The Comte de Lally, the famous 
soldier, When he held a cominand iu 
eriously displeased with an oflicer who, 
being charged with a commission to the Dutel East 
India authorities, had compromised its success by 
a blunde ad a blunder of a sort he had once be- 
fore committed and been forgiven for. Seizing his 
pen, the moment he had flnished the erring officer's 
report, the general wrote furiously 
} “if you are guilty of that fault again, I warn you 
that if you had the head of my son on the shoulders 
| of my father 1 will have it chopped oft” 
At that moment his steward entered, 
you want?” demanded Lally, 
“sir, T have just heard that you are sending an 























* 
ANTICLIMAX. 


amusing anecdote, related) by a country 
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“Whatdo 





of coffee, I came to ask if you would not order 
some 
“Very well,” said the general, whose explosion 
In ink had already relieved his anger; and reopen- | 
| jug his letter he added: 
P.5. Lrequest you to do me the favor to send | 
ime by the bearer a packet of coffee.” 
‘The offender kept his head, and sent the coffee. 
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TWO WOMEN, TWO DOGS AND 
A PANTHER. 


Ts: and ybe, writes a Compxnion sub-! 
scriber, were two young shepherd dogs that 
belonged on a ranch in southwestern Texas, 
A widow, Mrs. Phillips by name, owned the ranch, 
and she had three young children. Although the 
| country Wasa wild one twenty-five ye ago, When 
jthese things happened, Mrs. Phillips would not 
have any firearms in the house. She depended 
‘onthe dogs to proteet her and the children from 
savages or wild animals. 

Near the ranch the valley of the Devil’s River 
broadened into a mesquite flat several hundred 
rds wide, and cutting through this flat was 
; Phillips Cafion. In the steep bluffs three miles up 
the cafion the panthers, safe from both hunters 
and dogs, had made their homes year after y 
Ilardly @ week passed that some ranchman did 
not report the loss of a colt or a choice yearling to 
those animats, 
¢ hunger actually drove one of the savage 
into the Phillips house. 
as in December, 1891, The family had risen 
0 that the children might fluish the chores 
in time to yo to school, a mile and a half away, 
| They took Tip and went off after the calves. 
Faybe lay asleep at the back door of the kitchen. 
Phillips was in the kitchen, cooking break fast 
and preparing the school luncheons. ‘The house 
| consisted of two log rooms covered with a grass 
roof. The rooms faced each other, and a brush 
arbor connected them. 
Mrs. Phillips, was. st 
j the washstand. A. 
water and stooped over to bathe her face she felt 
something rub against her s She looked 
round to see a large tawny anin hastening past 

at pens. 
yl” she called. 






















































Mrs. Niel, the mothe: 
nding under this arbor at 











Her frightened tone brought her daughter to 
the door and she saw at once that it was a panther. 


and calling to the dogs, The panthe 





ard, but paid no further attention to Mrs. 
Phillips. After surveying the fowls In the tree 
and the pigs inthe pen at its foot, the animal came 
down and started toward the goat pens. 

Mrs. Phillips knew that the panther, when it 
attacks a flock of sheep or goats, usually kills 
Se 1 of the animals—sometimes a dozen— 
before he eats any. So she determined to open 
| the gate of the pen as soon as the panther was 
| inside the fence and let the goats trer, Men 
while Faybe, the dog that had stayed at home, 
heard his mistress calling him, and, jumping up 
| from his nap, ran round the house and struck the 
fresh trail; but he took the wrong direction, and 
‘ started off toward the bluffs from which the panther 
had come. By the time he found out his mistake 
and returned, Tip had come from his hunt after 
the calves, and together the dogs inade the attack, 
They arrived just as the panther sprang upon the 
gate of the pen, and promptly grabbed it by the 
hind legs and pulled it back to the ground, ‘Then, 
the fight began, Whenever the ‘anther faced 





























| moment that the animal turned they would have 
it by the bind legs again. 

The panther showed by Its snz 
/ attempts to eseape that it was wor 
the fight lasted the weaker 
last the women thought it time to take a hand, 
1 They sent the children to get the axe, aud M 
Niel, who was a strong woman in spite of her years, 
| volunteered to use it. She watehed for her chance, 
jand while the dogs held the pauther by the legs 





















she dipped her hands in the | 





| She opened her door with 
“What is this; 


She ran Into the yard, shaking her apron at the ; 


| the two boys and Miranda, but it w 


| 


| thought of it.” 


and frequent ! 





iM 


, The answer fs: he fs born with it. 





express to the Duteh, and as we shall soon be out! 


| mucus and not with the gla 


the dogs they would keep out of its way: but the | it we 
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Minnie, 1! 


she stepped forward and struck the beast on the ' It was only one in the morning, and, although it 
head with the back of the axe. The blow stunned | looked strangely light, 1 was secure in the kKnowl- 
it, and it Was an easy matter then for the dogs to | edge that my clocks were right; so I went to 
finish the bate. The panther was nine feet and ; sleep again. I woke at six, and on getting up 


ten inches long. found it broad daylight. 
one, but how much do we know about the 


A queer, interesting little creature? To begin 
with, did you suppose there were more than fifty 
different. kinds of snails in the United States? 
‘There are, although by far the most common is the 
Heli. Pennsylranica. 

A good many people believe that snails are 
Dlind; they are not, although their sight is not at 
all ke If you watch a snail moving about, you 
ill see It push out its two tentacles, which remind 
us of the antenne of a butterfly. ‘The eyes are 
placed at the tips of these tentacles. 

How and when does the snail get his shell?) That 
is another question often asked by country folk. 
The exys are 
laid in early spring, and within four weeks they 
hatch. The eggs are inclosed in a capsule, and 
an amazing number of little snails, usually about 
fifty, each in its delicate shell, are to be found. 
in each capsule. The shell hardens rapidly as It 
is exposed to the air, and the snail soon is ready 
ess. 

r look fora snall inasunny, dry spot. Goto 
the cool, shady, grassy side of the house or garden, 
and if there are snails about you will find them. 





* © After breakfast I lingered rather too long over 
my paper and had to run for my train, To my 
THE SNAIL. horror when I got there the station clock showed 


it was just noon, It was certainly useless to go 
to town now, and I went back home to demand 
explanations, 

It appeared that, coming home late, Miranda had 
taken the precaution to put the clock right; and 
Mary Ann, after retiring, had suddenly thought 
that the clock was three hours too fast, and with 
sleepy eyes had moved the hands of the clock three 
hours without fully comprehending what the right 
time was. 

I have now put up a notice in the hall that any- 
one who alters the clock without my express ap- 
proval in writing will be summarily shot. 


MOST everyone knows a snail when he sees 
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AUTOMOBILE ETYMOLOGY. 
T: E Cleveland Plain Deuter, speaking of the 














e of foreign words by Ame nm manufae- 
Mrers to describe American-made products, 
E that automobile terms are almost all im- 
ported from France, and some of these have 
homely meanings in the French that are quite 
unlike the rather aristocratic sound they have in 
our ears. We talk of the tonneau, of the limou- 
sine, of the garage, of the s, of the chauffeur 
—do we ever stop to inquire where these words 
come from and how they come to be? 

A tonneau in French is a vat or tub, That is 
surely a fine uame to apply to that part of the auto 
mobile in which the passengers loll at their ease! 
What is a limousine? It is cruel to be obliged to 
state that a limousine Is a rough goatskin coat 
such as is worn by the peasants of the countryside 
near Limoges. 

‘ The driver of a motor car is a cut above the 
' driver of other vehicles. We do not even call him 
adriver, We dignify him with the title of “chauf- 
feur.” With fear and trembling, let us again con- 
sult the dictionary. Here he is: ‘Chauffeur, a 
fireman; a robber 

Having learned in passing that “hangar” means 
a shed for a farm cart, We shall not look up the 
word “garage.” It probably means something 
even more plebeian! 
























PEACHES EATEN BY SNAILS. 








Violet beds are their favorite places of abode. 
‘They eat almost any Kind of green thing. If you 
wish to give the snail a particular treat, scatter a 
few peaches in the $8 plot or on the border of 
the violet bed. You may have a hundred snails in 
such a bed and never know it until you ve tried 
the peach test. By the second morning you may 
find that the snails have visited every peach and 
eaten most of them. Snails break the skin of a 
peach and eat directly to the seed, and then con- 
tinue to eat until nothing remains but a clean seed 
and a thin, fuzzy peach skin. Sometimes you will 
find as many as four snails wrestling with 4 single 
‘peach, Snails do not have teeth. The mouth is 
only a slender rasp-like “lingual ribbon.” 

A shower of rain is balm toa snail. at tender 
body of his inust secrete plenty of mucus or oil, 
so there will be no friction and no sore feet when 
the day’s journey is over. So dry weather is hard 
onthe snail. A parched atmosphere absorbs much 
of the precious moisture that he cannot afford to 
lose, But when the misty days occur he is out 
immediately, tossing out his tentacles as if testing 
the humidity of the atmosphere, and using thei 
as a nearsighted person uses a cane. The snail 
can walk only about twelve feet an hour, but he! 
can walk upd pane of glass as fast as he ean along 
atevel garden path. That is because his creeping 
foot secretes a constant supply of mucus, and the 
contact of the foot is always with the surface of 
sor the ground. What- 
ever the surface or the slope of his track, the f 
tion against which the snail must contend is alwi 
exactly the same. | 

In Europe, where snails are used for food, people 
take great care that they do not feed on poisonous 
vegetation, The result of such indulgence is not 
fatal to the snail, but ff anyone thereafter eats 
him, very unpleasant effects are likely to follow. 
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“MURPHY’S MULES.” 


HERO of Anzac, whose name did not appear 
| AN ny of the dispatches, says the Manchester 
uardian, Was a certain “stretcher bearer. 
His real name was Simpson, but for some un- 
accountable reason he was called “ Murphy.” 
Many an Australian lives to bless * Murphy's 































were so many wounded to be fetched into 
safety that Murphy commandeered a pair of mules, 
nived at the theft when they found 
what noble work he was doing. He used to leave 
the animals just under the brow of a hill and dash 
forward himself into the firing line to save the 
wounded. 

Day after day he climbed the hill, smiling and 
cheery. But one day Murphy’s mules came not. 
‘The wounded cried out to the overworked stretehe: 
beavers, “For God's sake send Murphy's mule: 
The mules were found grazing contentedly in 
Shrapnel Valley—and Murphy?) He had done his 
t climb to the top of the hill. 

Where is Murphy?” asked one of the First 
Battalion, : : 
Murphy is at Heaven's gate,” answered a ser- 
Keant, “helping the soldiers through.” 































* 
WRITING UP TO RULES. 


HE reporter carried to the elty editor's desk 
the story on whieh he had toiled two hours. 
It was an account of the adventures of a cat 
that, throngh the mistake of a rural postmaster, 
had been crated and shipped by parcel post to the 
city post offic 
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SAVING DAYLIGHT BY WHOLESALE. 














T scems a simple matter to set the clock ahead |“ It's mighty hard,” he confessed to the city 
the people of Europe have done this | edite o write up to all the rules [ learned at 
summer so as to exchange an hour of morning 


college, particularly that one about avoiding repe- 
tition.” 

The editor glanced through the 
first sentence mentioned the fact t 
tortoise-shell cat had been received at the local 
post office. In the next sentence the reporter had 
avoided repetition by calling the cat “puss.” Then 
she became successively a tabby,an animal.a feline 
anda pet. Then the reporter’s overworked yorab- 
ulary put forth a final spurt, and the item finished 
triumphantly 

“When the slats were removed from the top, the 
contents of the erate were found to be suffering 
from hunger and nearly dead from thirst.” 


sunlight for an hour of darkness, but a writer in 
London Opinion found it, in practice, rather con- 
fusing. He 8: 

rose early. I had put the clock forward ex- 
actly one hour, as the government had instructed. 

It seemed strangely dark—evidently it was a 
dull and cloudy mornin T stumbled downstairs 
and lita match. Lt was eight o’elock, and the sun 
should be well up, There no miik at the door 
and ho paper. A pretty start for daylight saving! 
‘The tradesmen had evidently forgotten to alter 
their clocks last night. I went to wake Mary Au: 
sleepy, frightened eyes, 
and wanted to know if it was fire or Zeppelins? 

IT went out in the garden and pottered about 
until nine. Not one of my neighbors was out—not 
even Smithson, who is always out at six in the 
morning chasing slugs. At nine Elsie was down, 
and [ rallied her about being so 1 We roused 
five minutes: 
to ten before we sat down to break fa Ltalked 
seriously about the lateness of the hour—espe- 
cially having regard to the new act of Parliament. 
And [went on to suggest that if I hadn't thought 
to alter the clocks we should not have had break- 
fast until eleven o'clock. 

“You put the clock on, indeed!” said Miranda. 
“Why, it was IT who put it forward. We should 
have been an hour out in our time if I hadu’t 
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ORIENTAL COURTESY. 
A YEAR or two ago, says Pearson's Weekly, 












a distinguished European diplomat paid an 
official visit to the Sult:n of Moroe: 
During the audience the diplomat not 
some surprise that not one of the three clocks in 
the audience chamber was going. Very delicately 
he mentioned to the Sultan that his clocks had all 
and hinted that he would like to present 
one that would be more reliable. 

The Sultan thanked him. 

“But my cloc re excellent timekeepers,” he 
added with as “They were all going until 
just before you c Dut Thad them all's 
as I did not desi ne Your Excelle 
too brief visit, to be reminded of the flight of time!” 








do with 




























dd nothing, but burst out laughing. IT 
asked her what she was laughing at, and she said 
Wwe must have all dreamed we altered the clock, 
for ske was the person who had saved us from 
unpunetuality. And then Mary Ann brought in 
the bacon, and hoped she hadn't taken a liberty, 
but, seeing that the Daylight Saving Act had come 
in, she had altered all the clocks last night to Keep 
the time right! 

And so it appeared that we were sitting down 
to breakfast at six o’clock (old time) or seven 
ho'elock (di ight-saving time) and thinking that 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. “Band “r’(beandare). Pull 
By changing a fiend toa friend, 
the other is decay—K D and DK 
would make a buoy of the boy. 


China. D; it is de-tormed. 





the Hol(y)land. 
ne isa eadi and 





Ww ‘nen itis 





















ramorelackt a 1. Pet, door—torpedo, 1. Leg, near—gen- 
It was not until late In the afternoon that | “3.” Rapid, genil, stain, cling, motto, dingo. 
thought again about the time. ‘The family were | 4° 1 Waiking cane. 11. To-morrow 
all out, and Mary Ann had laid my solitary tea} 5° qn A 1 ea Re 
he longer | and departed to spend the evening with a “friend” en aks AVR Roe 
At’ who was in the Royal Flying Corps. I carefully ARTS REAR 
put back all the clocks three hours, and heaved a DESK EARS 
sigh of relief that the mistake had happened on flint —skinflint. 11. Pearl, ash. or 
a@ Sunday and not a business n uper, car, go—super- 








Son, DanSSor 


T woke in the middle of the night, dreaniingthat S 
1. Minute, 


Theard the milkinan. But on looking atthe clock 
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THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. 
By MARION HALLOWELL. 


HAT a wonderful day the children had when they 

W first found the long telescope that lay on the upper 

shelf in the spare-room closet! Jack, who lived all 
the time in the big farmhouse on the hill, had almost forgotten 
the telescope, although he had looked through it many times; 
but it was a new thing to his cousins, Don and Ruth. 

““It works this way,’’ said Jack, as he pulled out the tele- 
scope to its full length and took it over to the south window. 

“Oh, let me look !’’ teased Don, and Jack gave up his place. 

“Why, the pond over beyund the back pasture seems right 
here in the dooryard!’? he cried. ‘‘Isn’t it strange? And 
there is a bird among the lily pads—a bird with long legs.’’ 

**Probably it’s a heron,’’ said Jack. ‘‘We often see them.’’ 

‘*How surprised it would be if it knew we were watching 
it so near by!’? wenton Don. ‘*My! How plain the houses 
are on the back road! In front of one of them I can see a 
little girl feeding some hens. She is holding a baby in her lap. 
No; I guess it is a big doll. And in the yard of the next house, 
just up the hill, I can see a boy and a girl and a dog. The 
dog is watching another dog over in the field beside the woods. ’’ 

‘*That must be the Brown place,’”’ said Jack. ‘*And the 
dogs are Tiger and Togo. They look just alike.’’ 

“Oh, see him run!’’ broke in Don. ‘*Now they are both 
dancing and digging round a pile of rocks.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps they are trying to dig out a woodchuck or a 
squirrel,’’ suggested Jack, ‘‘and no doubt they are barking 
at a great rate, although of course we cannot hear them.’” 

“It’sarabbit!’? shouted Don. ‘‘It came out of the rock pile 
on the other side, and has scampered over the hill out of sight.’’ 

“I'm glad it got away !”? exclaimed Ruth. ‘Oh, let me look !’” 

So Ruth took her turn, and then both the boys again; and 
what strange and interesting far-off things the telescope 
brought close to their eyes! On the slope of a hill in the back 
pasture, just beside the woods, they saw a fox lying in the 
sunshine outside its hole. If the fox could hear the dogs that 
were trying to get the rabbit, it did not appear to be worried 
about them. Far off on the horizon was the ovean, showing 
a white sail or two against the blue water. Along the shore 
many birds were flying. In a tree on the edge of the woods 
they saw a large bird with a hooked beak, which they knew 
was a hawk. In another tree near by was a big dark object 
that they felt sure was an owl. 

How quickly the morning passed! Every day after that 
the cousins went up to the spare room to play the ‘‘telescope 
game,’’ which they decided was far better than any motion- 
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' shall get along somehow. Thank you for being 
so kind,’’ and with a brave attempt to be cheer- 
ful she went hobbling back down the street. 

Still fingering his precious quarter, Bobby 
looked after her sorrowfully, then at the tempt- 
ing windows of the toy shop close at hand. A 
great struggle was going on in his mind. 

| Tommy, too, wore a very serious face. ‘*Do 

you s’pose she’ll have to gu to bed hungry 

to-night, Bobby ?’’ he asked. 

At that Bobby felt the struggle suddenly come 
toan end. Somewhere deep within him some- 
thing tight gave way, and almost at the same 
| moment the words, ‘‘I’m going to spend my 
money for Miss Peckham !’’ popped out. 

‘Thereupon Tommy’s face cleared at once, 
and with a ‘Good for you, Bobby! I'l help !’” 
he threw the spoiled eggs into the ditch as if 
they were the goudies he had intended to buy. 

Mr. Hooper looked astonished when the two 
boys walked into his store and, throwing down 
a quarter each, ordered, both at once, a half 
dollars’ worth of flour to be carried to Miss 
Peckham. 

‘Did she send you with the money, boys’?’” 
he asked. 

And then they told him the whole story. 

The big grocer listened carefully to what 
they had to say. At first he seemed to be on 
the point of giving them back the money, but 
on second thought he put it into the drawer, 
with a polite ‘Thank you, boys.’’ 

After the boys were gone he said to his 
clerk, ‘‘John, take a sack of flour over to Miss 
Peckham, and when you get to it, cross that 
account of hers off the book.’’ 

Squire Potter, who happened to come in at 
the moment, heard the story. ‘‘Make it a 
barrel of tiour,’’ said he, promptly, ‘‘but don’t 
hurry about carrying it over. We must take 
better care of the old lady.’” 

After the squire had gone out others dropped 
in, and everyone seemed anxious to contribute, 
until, when John was ready to start, there was 
all the load the big store wagon would hold. 

And if Tommy and Bobby could have seen 
Miss Peckham, quite overcome with happi- 
ness as the things were carried in, they would 
surely have felt that they had spent their 
quarters in the best possible way. 
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POLL PARROT'S REPLY. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


You say I'm rather vicious, 
And that I like to bite— 

A habit most pernicious 
It seems in people's sight. 

You criticize my walking 
Assisted by my beak, 

And wish I'd do more talking 
Since | know how to speak. 





picture show that they had ever seen. 








WHAT THEY DID WITH 


THE QUARTERS. 
By JOHN L. WOODBURY. 


[ Ja br James had given the cousins each 
a bright silver quarter to do with as 
they pleased, and with the money in 

their trousers pockets—they had been in trou- 

sers only a short time—they were walking 
proudly downtown and talking about what 
they meant to get. 

“I’m going to buy a pound of candy,’’ said 
‘Tommy, ‘‘a whole quart of peanuts, some 
oranges and bananas, and—and —’’ Ile stopped 
simply because he could think of no more 
good things—not from any idea that he might 
not be able to buy more for a quarter. 

“Huh, that stuff isn’t any good!’ said 


Bobby, who was not so fond of sweet things | 


as his cousin. ‘‘I’m going to have a jew’s- 
harp, a box of colored pencils, a top and a tin 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Dolly's little mother is sometimes rather 
cross, 

I've seen her give her curly head a very 
scornful toss. 

Now, it isn’t well for Dolly such ways and 
looks to see; 

Who knows but she will copy them, and 
then, where should we be? 


For Dolly has good manners; she sits up 
in her place, 

And always has a lovely smile upon her 
pretty face. 

And Dolly’s never naughty; so don’t you 
think, my dear, 

That she must sometimes wonder if her 
mother isn’t queer? 


And | shouldn't stamp my foot, dear, with 
Dolly in her chair, 
And to put her in the closet is surely most 


unfair! 
I think that little mothers should themselves 


e very good ; 
Their dollies then will always do exactly 
as thev should 


horse and a cart, to bezin with. ‘I'hen perhaps 
I shall put the rest of my money in the bank 
till I see something else that I want. It’s 
great to have lots of money, isn’t it, Tommy ?”’ 
he added, swelling out his chest and trying 
to look very grand, as he had seen Squire 
Potter do when he went along the street. 

“IT guess it is,’’ said Tommy, proudly. 
‘*Some different from poor old Miss Peckham, 
| there.’’ Iiis eyes had fallen on the thin, bent 


| ing up the street. ‘‘Just think, Bobby, of 
her staying there in that little house all alone, 
and just barely getting a living with her hens 
and garden and what little sewing she can do! 
And she is all used up with rheumatism, too.’” 

“It?s a shame she has to do it,’’ said Bobby, 
as he watched the old lady carefully pick her 
way along. ‘‘Don’t you remember how she 
gave us the plums and sweet apples out of her 
garden ?”? 

‘Yes, and put saleratus water on my hand 
when the hornet stung it,’? added Tommy. 
‘*T guess she’s a good woman !’’ 

‘Do you know what I’d do if I had as 
much money as Squire Potter?’’ Bobby went 
on, putting his feet down hard at every step. 
‘“‘He must have lots and lots of quarters! 
Why, I’d have her house all fixed up, and 
send my hired man over to do the work in the 
garden and saw the wood, and such things!’’ 

‘*So would I,’’ said Tommy earnestly, but 
in a lower tone, for the old lady was now quite 
near. ‘‘ And I’d send my carriage round for her 
every time she wanted to come to the village. 
See, she’s so lame she can hardly —O my I’? 

The poor woman had suddenly slipped, and 
lay in a heap on the sidewalk. 

“Oh, Miss Peckham, are you much hurt?’’ 
Bobby cried, as he rushed up to the old lady, 
while Tommy started to pick up a bag that 
she had dropped when she fell. 

Miss Peckham declared that she was not 
hurt, but it was only with Bobby’s help that 
she could get to her feet again. 

‘There, dear, now I’m all right,’’ she said 
thankfully. ‘‘But my eggs! O dear! All 
spoiled!’ as Tommy opened the bag and 
showed a pulpy mass of whites and yolks and 





shells. ‘‘All gone, and not a pinch of flour 


, figure of a woman dressed in faded calico limp- | 





left in the house! O dear! O dear!’’ and the 
tears rolled down her withered cheeks. 

The tender-hearted boys felt for her deeply. 

‘*Wouldn’t Mr. Hooper trust you for a little 
flour?’’ asked Tommy. 

‘Or couldn’t you borrow the money of some 
one?’ suggested Bobby. 

‘*No, my dears, no,’’? she answered sadly. 
“I owe Mr. Hooper now, and nobody wants 
to lend money to an old woman like me. But, 
there,’’ she added, trying to brighten up a 
bit, ‘‘I should not be bothering you with my 
troubles. You go along and have a good time ; I 





If you were brought from Siam 
And shut up in a cage, 
To live alone as | am, 
I guess you, too, would rage. 
Instead of feeling jolly, 


I'm confident ‘twould vex 
If people called you “Polly” 
Without regard to sex. 


I'm sure you'd grow too weary 
To make the least reply 

To that stale cracker query 
As year by year went by. 

So when I'm cross and snappy 
Just make it your own case. 

Would you be gay and happy 





If you were in my place? 










THE STORY 
OF BILLY. 


By CLARA PINCKNEY. 


Billy chased a humming bird 
Along the sunny hill; 

He would have caught it, but the bird 
Would not stay still! 


Next Billy tried to count the flowers 
That grew beside the lake; 

The only thing that spoiled his count 
Was a mistake! 


Then Billy said, “1 must go home, 
For dinner time is near.” 

He would have gone had he not stopped, 
As you see here! 


He would have slept and slept) and slept 
Until, the time.to sup, 

But ‘Sister /Sally-came along 
And woke him up! 
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CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS. 


FEW weeks ago The Companion pub- 

lished an article on meningitis, and 

promised to print another on the epi- 

demic form of cerebrospinal meningitis. 

That disease is an inflammation of the 

membranes that cover the brain and 
spinal cord. Almost every case of meningiti 
wherever It begins, eventually becomes cerebro- 
spinal, but physicians generally use that term to 
denote an acute infectious disease, caused by a 
special germ, that occurs in epidemics as well as 
sporadically. 

It is not highly contagious, although it is wise to 
keep other members of the family out of the room 
that the patient occupies, and to sterilize by boil- 
ing all the table utensils and Hnen he uses. We 


do not know just how the disease spreads, although | 


we believe that it is often disseminated by the 
secretions of the nose and throat that are thrown 


into the atmosphere by sneezing and coughing. | 
re Exposure | 





As with most infectious diseases, 
is not sufficient to bring on an attack. You must 
also be susceptible to the specific virus, and your 
power of resistance must be somewhat below par. 
The symptoms of the disease vary in different 
cases, and there Is no one symptom by which we 
ebrospinal meningitis 








can distinguish epidemic 
from other forms of meningitis. During the cou 
of an epidemic, however, the diagnosis is usually 
not diffleult. The disease begins with headache, 
chill, fever (usually not very high), rapid pulse, 
vomiting, general aching, and a sensitiveness of 
the skin so great that a mere touch may cause the 
patient sharp pain. The neck is often rigid, and 
sometimes all the muscles of the body are stiff. 
There may be spasms of individual muscles and, 
more rarely, convulsions. Occasionally there isan 
eruption of small purplish spots, although that is 
not so common as physicians formerly supposed 
when they named the disease “spotted fever.” 

These symptoms may appear with great sudden- 
ness and violence, or they may be mild. In the 
severe forms death usually occurs In a day or two, 
but the milder cases may drag along for weeks, 
and even become chronic. Spontaneous recovery 
does occur, but an untreated case usually goes on 
to a fatal termination, and, even if the patient r 
covers, deafness, blindness, paralysis, or son) 
form of mental trouble is likely to follow. Indeed, 
before the discovery of anti-meningitic serum a 
perfect recovery was rare. 

That serum is now the mainstay of the treatment, 
combined with the usual measures to relieve pain, 
quiet the nerves, induce sleep and keep up the 
strength. The hopelessness with which doctors 
used to regard the disease has been much light- 
ened by the discovery of the serum, yet there are 
cases that it fails to cure. 
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A MATTER OF TASTE. 


VEN the most loyal wife is not bound to 
tell her husband all her innermost con- 
victions, and there was one thing that 
young Mrs. Lamar concealed from the 
man whom she considered as nearly 
perfect as a man could be. That 

unconfessed secret was her pleasure that he had 
so few relatives. Mrs. Lamar was neither jealous 
nor unsocial, but she had a very humble estimate 
of herself. 

“If Jack had had a big family and they hadi’t 
liked me!” she thought a hundred times during 
the first few weeks of her marriage, and always 
with the sensation of having escaped a yery dan- 
gerous precipice. As it was, Jack’s only sister 
was in the Philippines, and therefore not to be 
worried over. There remained only his Great- 
Aunt Anne. And young Mrs. Lamar, never having 
seen Aunt Anne, and picturing her mentally as at 
the extreme limit of age, prepared with that igno- 
rance which is bliss to spend a week-end at the 
“old place.” 

The moment she stepped inside the door Mrs, 
Lamar gasped and turned white. In the first place, 
Aunt Anne—who was only a little over sixty—was 
extremely capable and vigorous, And then the 
house! Such an old house! With such great, still 
spaces all about it—such stately dignity—such an 
utter absence of kniekknacks and “things?! 

“Tvs beautiful and harmonious and proper, but 
oh, I'd die in it!” Mrs. Lamar eried to her dis- 
mayed self. “IT want little homy things all about 
—heaps of them! Ido hope that Aunt Anne will 
never visit us and see the kind of things I like.” 

It was a relief to Know that Aunt Anne never 
made visits, and after she had been home a few 
days Mrs. Lamar'’s fear died a natural death. 
Then, suddenly, something happened. “Only 
appendicitis,” the doctor said; but poor little Mrs. 
Lamar was whisked off to the hospital by a fright- 
ened John without an hour’s delay. 

Three days later, weak but “all right,” she was 
allowed a fifteen-minutes’ talk with John, in which 
he informed her, for her comfort, that Aunt Anne 
had come to Keep house for him. 

“Aunt Anne!” Mrs. Lamar grew so white that 
John rang frantically for a nurse. 

Tt had to be faced, that was all. 
hours Mrs, Lamar fought it out. Probably Aunt 




































In the long: 


Anne would have put everything out of sight. Ten 
days later she was taken home. After the first 
glance about her dear room—the room she had 
been so homesick for—Mrs. Lamar turned bewil- | 
dered eyes on Aunt Anne. 

“Why —everything’s here!” 
thought you'd hate them all so —” 
Aunt Anne understood at once, 

“Bless your heart, child,” she said, “did you 
think I was going to try to fix your little nest over 
on my stiff old pattern?) You have as much right 
to be you as 1 have to be I.” 

And Mrs. Lamar gave a sigh of utter content. 





she cried. “I 





A SELFISH CARDINAL. 


OUR recent article, “A Bird Bully,” inter- 

ested me, writes a Companion subscriber, 

because 1 have had an example of a similar 
trait among birds in my modest back yard a few 
blocks from the White House. 

For several years a cardinal and his mate have 
spent the winter in the neighborhood of my 
dence. Last year we put out food for them, and 
there was scarcely a day that they did not visit 
us, They would not eat with the sparrows, but 
would either carry their food to a distance, or wait 
until the sparrows had gone to roost before com- 
ing to the shed roof, where we placed the crumbs 
and cracked corn, Thinking that they might be 
timid, I turned over the tub that had contained 
my late, but not lamented, rubber plant and put it 
by itself in the lower part of the y: On it 1 
a dainty spread of sunflower seeds and 
dleorn. The cardinal accepted the courtesy 
at once, and we soon noticed that he would not 
permit a sparrow to feed at what we came to call 
the cardinal’s table. Even after he had eaten he 
would often stay near the tub and Keep the little | 
brown plebeians from eating of the crumbs that 
fell from his table. 

This trait amusing, but we were ashamed of ; 
him when we dis red his mate feeding with the | 
Sparrows, and actually saw him drive her away 
when he wished to dine. He would fly at her 
as he would at a sparrow, and, while she somet 
sneaked round when he was not looking, sl 








































usu- 
ally fed at an adjacent box that we fixed for her, | 
and, poor old lady, seemed to pay no attention to 
the birds of less degree. | 
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THE INGENIOUS GERMAN. | 
I: the Atlantic Monthly Mr. Edward Morlae de- | 





scribes a very clever improvement the Ger- 
have made in their barbed-wire defenses. 
ly fastened to wooden pos | 
of course, but the Germans have found a better 
support for them. He writes: 
After we had taken the German trench, our men | 
set tu work to remodel it, shifting the parapet to 
the other side, building little outpost trenches 
and setting barbed w ‘The latter job was done | 
in a wonderfully short time, thanks to German 
thoroughness. For the wooden stakes to which 
the wire is tied they had substituted soft iron rods, 
three quarters of an incl thick, twisted five times | 
in the shape of a great corkscrew. This screw 
twisted into the ground exactly like a cork puller 
into a cork. The straight part of the rod, being 
twisted upon itself down and up again every ten 
Inches, formed six or seven small round loops in 
# height of about five feet. Into these eyes the | 
barbed wire was laid and solidly secured with | 
short lengths of tying wire. 
st cutting the tying wire, we lifted the barbed 
ele out of the eyes, shoved a small stick through 
one, and, turning the rod with the leverage of the | 
stick, unscrewed it out of the ground, and then, re- | 
versing the process, screwed it in again. The ad- 
vantage of this rod is obvious. When a shell falls 
in the midst of this wire protection, the rods are 
Deut and twisted, but unless broken off short they 
always support the wire, and even after a severe 
bombardment present a serious obstacle to the 
assaulters. In such cases wooden posts are blown 
to smithereens by the shells, and when broken off 
they let the wire fall flat to the ground. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BARGAIN. 


"Tove shiftless owner of a worth! 
Joel Turner, had been 

the animal from the crib 
prising neighbors, until the patience of his v 
was completely exhausted. They had caught him 
in the act of helping himself to corn a number of 
times, and so there was plenty of evidence to con- 
viet him; but on account of his family and his vin- 
dictive disposition, no one wanted to prosecute him. 

One day, when Joel’s neighbors were diseus 
the situation, some one suggested that it would 
jan act of me Which would also solve their | 
problem—if they bought the old horse and put it 
out of its misery. 

This suggestion the conference adopted. They 
subscribed a purse of ten dollars, and sent a com- 
mittee of one to buy the horse. 

Here the plan was threatened with failure. The | 
committee reported that Joel did not want to sell. 

Alter a few days, Jesse Winfield, who thought 
himself something of a diplomat, undertook to 
negotiate the sale, and to his surprise found Joel 
not only willing but anxious to sell the horse. 

“That,” said Je: in a congratulatory tone, as. 
he handed over the ten dollars, “‘was a good deal 
for you. You'll get lots more good out of the ten 
dollars than you would out of the old horse.” 

“Thavs right,” assented Joel. “I know where 
T can buy a team for ten dollars.” 
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JOHNNY THE PRECISIAN. 


«© TOHNNY,” said a mother, as she looked at her 
son distrust fully, “some one has taken a large 
piece of cake out of the cake box!” 

Johnny reddened gulltily. 

“Shame on you!” said his mother. 
think it was in you!"" 

“Well, mother,” was the feeble reply, “it isn’t | 
allinime. Part of it is in Elsie.” 


“I didn’t 
| 
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BEING JUST TO HUSBAND. 


OLLIE had very pronounced ideas regard- 
ing the rights and wrongs of her sex. 
“Don’t you think, Sallie,” she asked one 
day of her dearest friend, “that a woman should 
| Bet a man’s pay?” 
“Weill,” replied Sallie, after a moment of delib- 
eration, “I think she should let hin have car fares 
and lunches out of it.” 











The 2c 


ture is far more pleasing. 


Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 


All Dealers’. 


A new Kodak in 


Autographic Jr. 


Just as surely as the 3A (post card size) picture dis- 
placed the 4x 5, this 2€ will displace the 3%4 x 4% 
The elongated shape, used horizontally is better for land- 
scapes—it doesn’t waste film on sky and foreground. 
is better for portraits when used vertically for it gives the 
high narrow picture. It grves more picture for the area than 
is usually possible in a square—and the shape of the pic- 


Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 7.7, - - - 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocnester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


























a new size 





Pictures 


2% x 4% 


It 





And this elongated shape in the picture makes possible 
aslim, thin, easily pocketed camera. The 2C Autographic 
Kodak Junior has a capacity of ten exposures without 
reloading, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with 
cable release, working at speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 
of a second and of course the usual ‘‘bulb’’ and time 
actions. The camera has brilliant, reversible finder, two 
tripod sockets, black leather bellows, is covered with fine 
grain leather, is well made and beautifully finished. 
furnished with a choice of lens equipment as listed below. 


It is 


THE PRICE. 
No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus achromatic lens, $ 


12.00 
14.00 
19.00 
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This Bran 


The Right Form 


Bran—as a laxative—is doubly 
effective in flake form. 

And tender bran—made of soft 
wheat—is the proper form for food. 

Pettijohn’s is a whole-wheat 
dainty, hiding 25 per cent of this 





ideal bran. It means better break- 
fasts and sunnier days. 

Serve it one week to get its full 
effects. Then judge for yourself if 
branless diet is good for you. 


Fettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per package. 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago «a347) 


New Companion Sewing Machine 
I ‘HIS high-grade sewing machine Is built for a lifetime of 
service, equipped with up-to-date attachments, sold to 
Companion readers at a very low price, and deiivei 
free at any freight station in the United States. 
Write for Free Booklet. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Stars and Stripes 


By Charles W. Stewart 


Relatively few of 
even the most patri- ° 
otic Americans 
know the history of 
our flag. To make 
this history better 
known is the mis- 
sion of this book. 


The author, Mr. 
Stewart, superin- 
tendent of the Li- 
brary and Naval 
War Records of the 
Federal Depart- 
ment, Washington, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FLAG 


D.C., has prepared 
this book not alone 


with the careful 
scholar's accuracy, 
but also with a good 
cltizen’s love and 
reverence for the emblem of his country. 


How dld the Stars and Stripes come Into existence? 
How has the flag of to-day developed from the 
colonial flag? On what days and for what reasons 
should the flag be displayed? What are the correct 
flag observances? What are the proper proportions 
for flags? Why is our flag one of the oldest national 
emblems? What is the true meaning of the flag? 
Other useful and interesting information, together 
with a few well-chosen patriotic selections and anec- 
dotes have also been incorporated. The book Is 
finely illustrated. 

THE OFFER. The “Stars and Btripes”’ given to Com: 
panion subscribers only for one new subscription; oF 
sold for 75 conta. In ell 
‘any post office inthe United Stat 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


HE ATMOSPHERIC VELOPE.—Ina 

recent contribution to the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Roscoe Nunn of 
the United States Weather Bureau compares the 
thickness of the atmospheric envelope that sur- 
rounds the earth with the diameter of the earth 
itself. The line A in the accompanying diagram 
represents the extreme litnit of the earth’s atmos- 
phere above the surface of the earth, B. It is es! 
mated to be 180 miles. 
ig approximately 8000 miles. But the density of 
the atmosphere decreases rapidly as altitude in- 
creases, so that three quarters of the mass of the 
atmosphere lies below the seven-mile level, Thus, 
the solid earth has but a thin coating of air—at 
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most only about one fortieth as thick as the diam- 
eter of the earth; or, if we consider only its really 
appreciable extent, which is about 40 miles above 
the earth, only one two hundredth as thick as the 
diameter of the earth. It is therefore a mere coat- 
ing, not thicker, relatively speaking, than the skin 
on an apple of ordinary size. When we consider 
the fact that storms operate only in that part of the 
atmosphere which lies within about 7 miles of the 
earth, and chiefly within 3 miles, it is truly wonder- 
ful what mighty forces they generate and what 
vast energy they expend within that thin film of 
gas. A storm condition may cover one third of the 
United States. The disturbance may be 1000 to 


1500 miles in diameter, but Jess than 7 miles thick, ; 


In other words, the body of air in which those 
tremendous forces work is of about the same pro- 
portions as a post card. 

OW COINS WEAR OUT.—In the latest report 

of the British mint, Sir Thomas K. Rose, a 
well-known metallurgical expert, calls attention 
to the effect of grease derived from the sweat of 
the fingers, or from other sources, in accelerating 
the wear of coins, which is usually attributed en- 
tirely to abrasion. Sir Thomas says that the fatty 
acils of the grease have a corrosive action upon 
the metal. Copper, in particular, even if present 
only in small quantity as an alloy for gold or silver, 
is converted into an oleate, stearate, or other salt. 
Haagen Smit of the Utrecht mint, found by analy- 
sis that the dirt on a bronze coin contained thirty- 
six per cent of copper in the form of powdered 
compounds of the fatty acids. 
handled the dirt is in part detached, and the coin 
undergoes a loss of weight. Gold or silver is not 
readily converted into salts, but removing the 


copper leaves the less easily attacked metals ina | 






spongy form that offers little resistance to abr 
sion. In new coins the rapid loss of we! 
occurs is doubtless caused at first by abrasi: 
when the rough edges have been removed, cl 
ical action may prove to be of the first importance 
in the succeeding deterioration. 





‘HE UNKNOWN PACIFIC.—At the recent 

meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
in Washington many of the speakers discussed 
the need of a comprehensive exploration of the 
Pacific Ocean, as proposed by Prof. William M. 
Davis of Harvard University. Professor Davis 
believes that such an undertaking should be ona 
far greater scale than has hitherto been attempted, 
and that ‘future work should be broadly areal 
rather than local, as on single islands, or linear, 
as in single voyages.” The work of the magnetic 
survey ship Carnegie, which makes repeated trips 
over many interwoven sea routes, is an example 
of the kind of exploration that is wanted. In the 
opinion of Professor Davis it should be continuous 
through ten or twenty years. Several papers pre- 
sented at the meeting showed how little definite 
information the world has about the largest of the 
oceans. One specialist declared that “in the North 
Pacific there is a tract twice as large asthe United 
States that has been crossed by only a single line 
of sounding at intervals of 250 miles wide, and 
there are a number of tracts as large as the United 
States that are entirely unfathomed.” 


HIPPING FISH 3000 MILES.—Few of the 

Easterners who help to consume the vast 
supply of halibut and salmon that is sold in the 
markets of the Atlantic coast cities are aware that 
most of it has crossed the continent. According 
to the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 
it is not the Atlantic, but the Pacific, that now 
furnishes most of the salmon and the halibut con- 
sumed in the United States. For various reasons 
the Atlantic catches have diminished in recent 
years to such an extent that the supply from it 
would not be large enough to meet the demand 
even of the large coast cities alone. The fisheries 
of Alaska now yield annually products that are 





FROZEN HALIBUT IN PILES AWAITING THE 
GLAZING PROCESS, 


worth two or three times the seven million dollars 
Pald to Russia in 1867 for the territory; and the 
annual output of the Pacific salmon canneries is 
Valued at thirty million dollars. Sixty million 
pounds of fresh halibut alone were shipped East 
last year. Refrigerator cars and artificial freez- 


ing have made possible an Industry that now reg- | 


ularly supplies even New England, the traditional 
home of the American fisheries. Fast trains carry 
sometimes twenty-four thousand-pound carloads 
of fresh salmon and halibut from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic in from five to seven days. Packed care- 
fully in ice, the fish are virtually as fresh when they 
Teach the table as those caught in Eastern waters. 
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| HOW THE “MISSING” ARE FOUND. 
I: a recent issue of The Cumpanion the official 


t German card catalogue of prisoners was de- 

scribed, as well as the methods the governinent 
employs in finding prisoners held in other coun- 
tri Inarecent issue of Die Vagliche Rundschaw 
there is a description of another bureau in Munich 
(that is devoted to tracing the ‘ missing.” The 

ladies of Munich take a large part in this wor 
| the success of which is testified to by the fact that 
| over two thousand “missing” have been discovered 
since the war began. 

The search for a wounded and missing man is no 
| light task. The ladies of the bureau have, in the 
, course of their service, accumulated a vast amount 
| of military information. For example, they must 
' know where each man’s regiment fought on every 
since his absence was discovered. In other 

cases they find where a regiment’s wounded were 
‘taken, and when they have rhed that they 
| make inquiries in the neighboring hospitals, whieh 
| usually keep manifold indexes of the interned 
soldiers, Often dozens of letters are written to 

































| foreign hospitals, camp commanders and pri 
| before any clue is found. The town authorit 
| are accustomed to keep lists of the prisoners in 
their own town, so that the bureau is often able to. 
| tell people who have not applied to it of the where- 
abouts of their relatives. 

Lieutenant H. of a Bavarian reserve regiment 
‘had been missing since a certain battle in Flanders. 
| Several members of his company testified that 
they had seen the Heutenant’s body lying near a 
churchyard wall; whereas others thought that he 
wounded and in a French detention camp. 
| The German war and field hospitals did not know 
‘anything about the missing man. There w 
\ rumor that he had been transferred to Corsic 
| but. examination of the camps in Corsica show! 
[that that was not so. The seareh in the French 
jand English field hospitals was also va After 
atime it was heard th member of his company 
j had mentioned his severely wounded lieutenant. 
ina letter. Now the bureau began to hunt for the 
author of the letter and made inquiries at th 
| from which it had come, The answer wa: 
man was probably he but has now been trans- 
\ ferred to some French island.” Following up that 
| elue among the different island camps, the bureau 
received from Camp C the answer that the man in 
| question was in Camp B, On application there 
the answer came from the commander of Camp B 
, that the author of the letter said that his lieute 
had fallen at Ypres, killed by a bullet in the b 
; On September 25th, near Urbeis, four men were 
sent out on patrol duty, but none returned. The 
| relatives of one of these men came to the bured 
| Which made inquiry in all the French pr 
camps, but the name of the missing man was 
not in ‘any of their records. The governor gen 
eral of Algiers, to whom they next turned, inves- 
tigated the Algerian prison camps, and one of 
the missing men was actually found in the camp. 
here he was questioned, and 
answered that he had seen two of his comrades on 
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stretchers in a French hospital, which he named. 
According to the statement of a certain captain | 
who was also taken to that hospital, they died the 
next day, apparently without having been identi- 
fied. The fourth man in the patrol had received a 
wound in the stomach, and died three hours later 
in an ambulance on the way to a surgical station 
The French commandant who had aided in the | 
search asked that in return the bureau look for 
three missing Zouaves, and the bureau was able 
to return the favor, for it found two of the men in 
a north-German prison camp and learned that the 
other had fallen in battle. 








* | 
SHE WRESTLED, TOO. 


‘OMEN in America probably follow a wider 

range of occupation than in any other coun- 

try. Nevertheless, in admitting them to 
that of sexton, conservative Britain long ago led 
the way; and although it is said there are now 
fewer British women sextons than there used to 
be, there are certainly more than in the United 
States, A few years ago there was one employed 
in Youghal—that Irish town where Sir Walter 
Raleigh was so kindly doused by h AX{OUSs 
neighbors, to put him out, when he first smoked a 
pipe there, and they supposed him on fire within 
and exuding fumes. Youghal was also the home 
of the Ball family, ancestors of the eminent as- 
tronomer, Sir Robert Ball. In 1906 he wrote to 
niece, who had been tracing the family genealogy 
and associations: 

“Your account of the churchyard also interests 
me. The sextoness I saw two years ago was very 
glib in pointing out the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments inthe church. But I could not get any good 
information from her about the Ball headstones. 
When she pointed out one monument in the churel: 
and at the same time gave out the inscription 
on a monument on the other side, it suddenly 
flashed upon me that she could not read. She was 
not quite successful in her attempt to conceal this 
slight defect in her education.” 

British “‘sextonesses,” although usually their 
education has progressed somewhat further than 
this good woman's, have not commonly been se- 
lected for mental ability; rather, indeed, espe 
cially in earlier days, for their eMfciency in matters | 
of discipline. It was regarded as their especial 
task to keep the children of the congregation in 
seemly order; their duties, indeed, were those of 
matron and tithingman combined, and the means 
they employed ranged from peppermint drops in 
the pocket to a switch hidden in the sleeve; from 
persuasion and promises to downright pommeli 
and pulley-hauling a howling offender down 
aisle and casting him forth bodily from the sac 
edifice. 

One sextoness, after several such experiences 
in a rough mining parish, applied for a raise in 
pay: an application that the minister deprecated, 
pointing out that he had refrained from asking an 
increase in his own stipend, which was very small 

“That’s all very well for you, parson,” she re 
yoined. ‘You earn fair what you get, and maybe 
more, up there In the pulpit, wrestling with Satan 
for our souls, but after all Satan’s a gentleman, 
and he fights like one. He don’t claw and scratch 
and pull off a poor body's bonnet strings. Now 
his imps down on the floor that ?’m wrestling with, 
they do!” 

She did not get the raise, but the parish com- 
mittee compromised on a new bonnet. 
















































Grape-Nuts 


embodies the full, rich 
nutriment of whole wheat 
combined with malted | 
barley. This combination 
gives it a distinctive, de- 
licious flavor unknown to 
foods made from wheat 
alone. 


Only selected grain is 
used in making Grape- 
Nuts and through skillful 


processing it comes from 
the package fresh, crisp, 
untouched by hand, and 


ready to eat. 


STREAKS 

wi DLaAne 

Goodyear Blue Streak non-skid Bicycle 
Tires carry the same guarantee as 
tives for which you are asked to pay 

high as $10 a pair. 

Goodyear concentrates all its ex- 
perience and facilities on this one 
single tube bicycle tire rather than on 
dozens of brands of varying quality 
and varying price. 

Thus you get one standard quality,one stan 

ndard guaraniee, 

Streaks. 

ks sell cverswhere for 

ch, non-skid. Get them from any 

ble bicycle tire dealer. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

Akron, Ohio 


OODYEAR 


Bicycle Tires 
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Through long baking, 
the energy producing 
starches of the grain are 
made wonderfully easy 
of digestion. 
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A daily ration of this 
splendid food yields a 
marvelous return of health 
and comfort. 
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A Circle That Never Stops Growing 


It is astonishing how quickly people get 
to know about a car, and especially 
about the men who build it. 


People are not buying Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car simply because they want 
a car of some sort, or any sort. 


They are buying it because they want 
the precise and particular kind of a 
car which Dodge Brothers build. 


All over the country they seem to have a 

shrewd and accurate idea of exactly 

’ the kind of manufacturers Dodge 
Brothers are. 


They seem to know that Dodge 
Brothers idea, from the very first, 
was that if they built the car right— 
nothing else mattered much. 


People generally know all about the 
car—or nearly all—before they call 
on a Dodge Brothers dealer. 


They know it either from their own 
experience, or from what they have 
seen or been told of other people’s 
experience. 


They pick out the very points for 
which it is noted everywhere— 
points which have not been empha- 
sized especially in advertising. 


They know why they want the car— 
and they are more eager for it today 
all over the country than they have 
been at any other period in its 
history. 


The production has always been too 
small to come anywhere near satis- 
fying the demand. 


It is at this moment, and it probably 
will be for years to come, no matter 
how much it may be increased. 


The explanation is ridiculously simple. 


The car has never bred anything but 
good will. 

Every time one of these cars goes into 
a home it becomes an intimate part 
of the family life of that home. 


It gets nothing but good words and 
good will. 

The result is that that particular home 
becomes a little circle of good will 
revolving around Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


The circle spreads out finally, and takes 
in a near-by neighbor. 


That neighbor’s home, in turn, begins 
to radiate good will toward Dodge 
Brothers and their car, and the 
circle keeps on growing. 

In that way it has grown wider and 
wider, till it takes in the entire 
country. 

There is always a desire for the car 
waiting to be satisfied, as fast as 
the dealer gets in a supply. 


That’s why sales of more than 
sixty-three million dollars in a 
year and a half have fallen far 
short of satisfying the demand. 


The car has qualities peculiar to itself. 


People have found this out in their 
own way. 

It has made good with them, and they 
have given it their good will. 

That is why the good will circle goes 
on growing greater and greater. 

Dodge Brothers know this. 

They know it is the biggest and best 
asset in their business. 


And, knowing it, they will of course keep 
on making the car better and better. 


Dooce BrRotTHers, DeETRoIT 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 
The tire mileage is unusually high. 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
is $785 (£. 0. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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A LITTLE LATER AN INDIAN CAME CAUTIOUSLY UP ON THE RIDGE AND, ADVANCING INCH BY INCH, LOOKED DOWN intro THE VALLEY OF THE JUDITH. 


FINE sonth wind blew 
A refreshingly in our faces 

as we rode out of the hot 
coulee to the rim of the great 
plain. We were glad to see herds 
of antelope and buffalo in all 
directions, for we knew that 
while those animals were peace- 
fally grazing there could not be 
any foe in the neighborhood. 

We continued to travel southeast, and before 
sunset came to the edge of the deep-cut valley 
of Arrow Creek. So sharp are the ledges 
and slopes of the big gash that there are few 
places along the whole length of its course 
where it can be crossed. ‘The cliffs were a 
favorite haunt of the bighorn, and as we rode 
down the trail into the valley we saw several 
bands of them. One big lone ram, after 
whisking round a boulder to our left, came 
back to have another look at us, and a bullet 
from my rifle brought him rolling down into 
the trail ahead. We soon had the skin off the 
careass and, taking most of the fat ribs and 
part of the saddle, went on down to the 
stream. There we built a tire of dry cotton- 
wood and cooked all of the meat; after eating 
our fill and packing the rest for future use, 
we rode out of the valley on the south side 
and camped in the head of a long coulee. 

Although the Blackfeet claimed the country 
south to the Yellowstone, or, as they called 
it, the Elk River, they did not use it nearly 
80 much as they used the plains and moun- 
tains north of the Missouri; when they were 
away from this southern part of their vast 
hunting ground the Crows camped and 
hunted in it. 

We knew that a war party of Crows, Sioux 
or Cheyennes might appear at any moment, 
and so stayed in camp until the following 
evening. When we finally resumed our jour- 
ney the full moon was flooding the country 
with silvery light. We traveled for five or six 
hours, and then, as day was breaking, made 
camp on a ridge that separated the Judith 
River from Warm Spring Creek. We hid 
the horses in a grove of quaking aspen where 
there was a luxuriant growth of grass and 
wild pea, and then ate a hearty meal of the 
cooked meat. I took the first watch, and, 
after carrying some leafy branches to a bare, 
Tocky flat on the ridge to screen my position, 
stretched myself out in the shelter of some 
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In Ten’Chapters 


tsmall boulders. It was interesting to 
watch the buffalo and antelope coming 
down into both valleys in long files for 
; their morning drink of the cool water of 
the streams ; generally they went at a leisurely 
walk until near the shores, and then made a 
wild rush to quench their thirst. 

Our horses were not a hundred yards behind 
me on the ridge; owing to the density of the 
outer edge of the grove I could not see them, 
but in the still air of the early morning I could 
plainly hear them cropping the rich pasturage. 

On my right the ridge was level for twenty 
or thirty feet, and then ran down so steeply 
into the Warm Spring flat that I could not see 
the slope. Several times I thought of crawling 
over to the edge and looking down, but all was 
so quiet and peaceful that I kept putting it off. 
After a time, however, a feeling that there 
was danger somewhere about came over me. 

I was about to go and look down the hidden 
slope, when I heard a crashing of dry sticks 
and the rattling of loose rock; falling back, I 
hugged the ground under my shelter of green 
branches. For a moment or two all was quiet 
and then, with stiff and awkward jumps, two 
big buck-mule deer appeared over the rim of 
the flat; they stood for an instant, with quiver- 
ing ears and restless forefeet, looking back 
| down the slope, and then wheeled and bobbed 
away down the south slope of the ridge. 

Presently there was more crunching of sticks 
and rattling of rocks on the hidden slope, as if 
several heavy animals were traveling slowly. 
, When very near the trampling ceased, and a 
llittle later an Indian came cautiously up on 


| down into the valley of the Judith. He was 
very tall and well-built, and wore elegant 
buckskin clothing and a cowskin toga; his two 
long, heavy braids of hair hung down within 
six inches of the ground. Rarely had I seen a 
| more pleasing face; it indicated power and 
| dignity, and also expressed, I believed, a kind 









| the ridge and, advancing inch by inch, looked ; 





THE GOLD. CACHE 


James Willard Schultz 
Chapter Two 2 


and generous disposition. The man stood 
within thirty feet of me. Once he turned 
and looked my way, and I gripped my rifle 
tighter; it seemed that his sharp eyes 
would surely detect me under my leafy screen. 
If he raised his bow to shoot there was nothing 
for me to do except shoot first, and well I knew 
that just under the edge of the slope was a 
crowd of his followers awaiting the result of 
his survey of the country. But he did not see 
me. With one more sweeping glance into the 
valley he went back down the slope, and pres- 
ently reappeared farther on, riding a big roan 
horse and followed by thirty-two men, all well 
mounted. They stopped on the summit of the 
ridge, about one hundred and fifty yards from 
me, and held a discussion of some kind. I could 
occasionally hear a word or two, and decided 
that the party was from the Cheyenne tribe. 
They were as fine in appearance and as well 
dressed as any Indians I had ever seen, but 
they were poorly armed; not more than half 
of them carried guns. I was badly frightened. 
In spite of the kindly looks of their leader, I 
knew that he and his men would show us no 
mercy if they discovered us. When he first 
came up on the ridge only a rising east wind 
had kept him from hearing our horses crop- 
ping the grass. And now should the wind 
carry the scent of their animals to ours an 
exchange of inquiring whinnies would follow, 
and we should be discovered. Every instant I | 
| expected to hear one or all of our horses give ' 
a shrill neigh. I turned cold with suspense. 
The party consulted together for what seemed 
fo me an interminable time. At last one of | 
the men dismounted, and the others started | 
down the ridge, leading his horse. He laid 
| down his gun, carefully folded a buffalo robe: 
that he had taken from the saddle and sat 
down on it with his back to me. Alternately ' 
I watched him and his receding comrades. ; 
They were evidently going down to the stream | 
to rest during the day. Here was another | 











danger: should they come across. 
our fresh trail, they would sus- 
pect at once that we were in 
hiding on the ridge, and would 
come back and hunt us out. In 
their meandering across the 
bottom they did once ride near 
our trail; but fortunately they 
turned away from it and at 
last unsaddled, severa] hundred 
yards below the place at which we had forded 
the stream. They had probably traveled all 
night and were tired, and I thought it un- 
likely that they would wander round and 
discover our trail on the shore. 

My one anxiety now was the watcher sit- 
ting there in front of me. José and I had 
agreed that I should wake him some time 
before noon for his turn on watch. If I did 
not rouse him, he was sure to awake in due 
time and come out to relieve me; the result 
would be a gunshot or two that would sum- 
mon the war party down at the river. What 
was I to do? 

T looked back at the stretch along the ridge 
between me and the grove where my compan- 
ions and the horses were concealed; the land 
sloped gently up to it and for the first fifty 
yards was entirely bare! The man in front 
of me was continually turning and looking 
my way; he would certainly discover me 
before I could cross the place and crawl into 
the nearest brush; it was equally certain 
that he would see me if I tried to crawl across 
to either slope of the ridge. There seemed 
to be nothing to do except ‘‘pot’’ the man in 
the back where he sat, then get my compan- 
ions to saddle the horses and try to outride 
the party that would surely be fast after us. 
But at that thought a cold perspiration broke 
out on me; it was plain murder to kill a man 
in that way. I could not lift my gun—much 
less pull the trigger. Three times I tried tu 
nerve myself to do it—and failed. 

Then it occurred to me that he, as well 
as I, would be relieved by a fresh guard 
before noon; all war parties divided the day 
into three watches. It was even probable 
that he would go down to the river and wake 
the man appointed to succeed him, and he 
might go before José woke and came out from 
the grove. Mureover, José was noted for his 
cautiousness; before coming out of the grove 
he would have a good look at the open 
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THE MAIL ON CORRIDOR THREE 
“by Winifred Kirkland 


Fe 


TOUT- BOOTED, | strong - shouldered, | 
Ruth Sutton went swinging down Corri- 


dor Three. Ruth could have distributed 
the mail much faster if so many doors had not 
flown open to welcome her three times each 
day. Her big hand had a ringing knock. 

‘‘More proof sheets, Miss Fletcher. Can’t 
I come up and help you correct them to-night?”” 

No one else would have dared to offer help 
of any description to the austere Miss Fletcher. 

‘*Proofs are bad for your head- 
aches,’’ continued Ruth. 

“Thank you, Ruth. Have you 
really time?’’ 

On went Ruth. 

“‘Carol Watkins, have you a 
mother who writes you once a 
day??? 

“No, twice.’”’ 

‘And how often do you write 
her?"’ 

‘‘But, Ruth, I have so little 
time!’’ 

‘“Make some, then !’’ 

At the end of the corridor was a 
little room, perched at the top of 
a twisting staircase. Ruth always 
smiled at the big ‘‘Engaged’’ sign 
upon it, for who was likely to come 
seeking Ursa Lake? At first even 
Ruth had had to poke Ursa’s mail 
under the closed door, but now it 
opened at the sound of her step on 
the stair and a wistful little fresh- 
man hung over the balustrade. 

“Nothing to-day, honey. I’m 
sorry. Perhaps he’ll write to- 
morrow.”’ 

“‘Oh, it wasn’t father’s letter I 
was looking for!’? Ursa touched 
the empty mail sack. ‘‘You’re 
sure there’s not one at the very 
bottom for me—a yellow enve- 
lope?’” 

“Why, child, what do you know 
about yellow envelopes?’?” 

‘IT hear the girls talk at table. 
They say they come at the end of 
the first six weeks, then at the end 
of the first twelve, and last and 
worst at mid-year after exams.’? | 

‘They don’t come iat all to girls 
who study their hee off when 
they ought to be out playing tennis 
with their classmates, You ought 
to have more fun. I say, Ursa, 
I’ll get Carol Watkins to take you 
over to the Open Fields to-day.’’ 

“Oh, please, please, Miss Sutton, don’t!’’ 
cried Ursa, much perturbed. ‘‘She’sa junior!’ 

“So am I a junior,’’ answered Ruth. 

Ursa’s terrified shyness melted into a smile. 
*“*No, you’re just you.”’ 








chemistry ?’” 

“Not a sign of one. 
chemistry when you hate it so?’’ 

“I had to! On account of father.’’ 

‘*Did he want you to?’’ 

Ursa flushed. ‘‘I never—I never can be 
sure that I know what father wants. He—I 
—we—don’t ever talk very much.’’ 

“T should think there was chemistry enough 
in your family already,’’ said Ruth, laughing, 
“‘but of course the famous Professor Lake 
would want you to know his subject. ‘That’s 
the trouble with having a famous father.’? 

Six weeks later there was again a trembling 
little Ursa for big Ruth to comfort. 

‘‘No, child, no flunk note this time either.’? | 

“T’ve worked so hard !’’ 


“Hard enough to take a little time off now??? | 


Ruth’s arm went about Ursa’s shoulders. 
‘*Miss Fletcher is in bed with one of her worst 
headaches. Can’t you run down with me to 
my room and bring back my smelling salts?’” 

‘*And—and—take it—into her room—and 
give it to her!” 

“Yes, Ursa. Don’t you know anything 
about other people’s headaches ?’’ 

“Yes, father’s. But I never dare to go to 
him. Ruth, it sometimes seems to me I’m 
afraid of everyone.’ 


Then she added: | 
‘*You’re sure I didn’t get a flunk note—not in ; 


Why did you elect ; 


People are really much nicer than chem- 
istry.’” 
** But you know why I work away at chem- 
istry. Haven’t you any parents yourself ?’’ 
It had never before occurred to Ursa to think 
about Ruth’s home. 
| *One,’’ Ruth answered briefly. 





‘Tell me something. 


ENVELOPE INTO HER LAP. 


‘any of the rooms on the corridor? Surely, 
some of the girls have come to see you?”’ 
‘*All of them, the first week. 1 never went 
to see them. Why, Ruth, Il couldn’t! I don’t 
know how to do it.’” 
, Carrying the mail after mid-year examina- 
tions is sometimes a sad task. During that 
week worry turned Ursa into a white-faced 
little wreck. Not until the last mail on Satur- 


had passed in all subjects, even in chemistry. 

‘All flunk notes have been sent out. I know, | 
| being mail carrier. It’s time to write your 
, father and tell him you’re safe in everything. 
I’m glad about you, darling.’’ 

Ruth gave her a mighty hug. 

‘*Ruth,’’ said Ursa suddenly, 
| awfully good to me!’” 

What should there be in the touch of Ursa’s 
hands that made big Ruth sink abruptly down 
| on the window seat, flinging her mail bag to 
the floor? At first Ursa misunderstood. 

**Ruth, you don’t mean that there is a flunk 
note for me after all!’ 

Ruth lifted the mail pouch and shook a 
yellow envelope into her lap. ‘‘Not for you; 
not in chemistry. For me! In English !’” 
| ‘*Ruth, do you mean that you —’? 

“Have been afraid of a flunk note! Well, 
rather! Writing themes when I’m dog-tired !’’ 

“O Ruth,’? — Ursa was on her knees by 
Ruth’s side, —‘‘it’s perfectly terrible, isn’t it?’’ 

Ruth patted her hair. 

“Well, it’s not quite so scary as you look, 
darling ! 


“you are 





day was Ruth able to convince her that she: 


Then, put- | friend, I could not! 
ting her hands on Ursa’s shoulders, she said, \ Suddenly she leaned back and closed her eyes | 
Ilave you ever been into | tight. 





RUTH LIFTED THE MAIL POUCH AND SHOOK A YELLOW 


| into the twilight. 
|the little freshman began to think that she | 
had been offended. Finally Ruth turned from | 


“College is a good place to get over that. | for it’s worse for a junior to flunk than for a 


freshman, and I don’t see when I can find | 
time to make up the failure. I don’t see 
where I could squeeze in an extra minute.’’ 
‘The mail takes a lot of time, doesn’t it? 
Couldn’t you give it up?”’ 
“Give up fifteen dollars a month! 
Tam working m: 


No, little 
my way.”’ 


** And back at home mother is working 
my way, too. Sheisn’t, 
you know, a famous 
chemist with plenty of 
money. She’s just,’?’?— 
Ruth’s head went down 


just a darling little but- 
te 
a farm. My head—it’s 
splitting!” 


Ursa had never before 





ache, but she did it that 
afternoon. 


Ruth stirred on her bed, 
and murmured, ‘tWhat 
on earth am I doing; 
taking on like this?”? 

“You're not taking 
on. I thought you were 
asleep. Ruth, won’t your 
mother understand 2?” 

Ruth’s lips twitched 
grimly. 





| 


understand. 
flunked, and I haven’t 
time to study for an- 
other exam. That’s all 


A little voice was at 





pyr or 


body.”” 

Ruth satup. ‘T’m not 
yout that’? 
looked so_ fierce 
Ursa quavered, 
ither ?” 








She 
that 
“T'm not sorry 





pillows. It was a new 
voice that roused her 
after a inoment: 

“Pye only my allow- 
ance, and 1’d never ask 
father for more.’? 

Ruth opened dancing eyes. ‘*You child! 
Do you think I’d take anything from anyone ?’? 

“Not from me? Why, I’d take anything 
from you! I’d do anything for you!’ 


‘Ursa, there’s only one thing 1 wanted you | 


to do, and you haven’t done that. You elected 
a course in chemistry for your father. I wish 
you’d elect a course in making friends fur me.’’ 

But Ursa was still thinking of Ruth. ‘‘If 
somebody helped you, carrying the mail? If 
perhaps some other girl could carry 
you? And—and—give you the money ?’’ 

Ruth sat bolt upright. ‘‘Who?’’ 

‘Could I, Ruth? Do I know enough to 
sort letters?’’ 

“It proves how little you know about me, 
or about people, that you should think I’d let 
you.’” 


‘*But wouldn’t it be a way for me to learn ' 


about people? I’d have to go into every one 
,of those rooms downstairs. Miss Fletcher’s, 
) Miss Watson’s,’’—her cold little hands were 
clenched, —‘‘three times a day! I couldn’t do 
it for anyone except you.’’ 

A queer look came into Ruth’s eyes. She 
looked into Ursa’s uplifted face, and then out 
She was silent so long that 


the window. 

‘*Perhaps, dear, as an experiment, I’ll let 
you. Only—I couldn’t let anyone do such a 
thing for me except you.’’ 


Corridor ‘Three missed Ruth’s swinging step | 
Never mind! But it is pretty hard, |and her booming voice. The new mail girl to win a friend like that.’’ 


into the pillows,—‘‘she’s | 


and-eggs woman on! 


smoothed away a head- | 


It was twilight when | 


‘There isn’t much to | 
T’ve just, 


there is to understand. ’? | 


Ruth sank back on the’ 


it for) 


a= 


was frightened, furtive, but she was brave, and 
so Corridor Three encouraged her whispered 
| §'Good morning’’ until it grew more confident. 

From her own door at the far end, Ruth 
could listen. She smiled one morning when 
a squeaky little voice tremulously asked at the 
door across the hall, ‘‘1 hope your headache 
is better this morning, Miss Fletcher ?’’ 

Meanwhile spring came again to the Open 
Fields, and they were gay with girls playing 
tennis; and then May went hurrying on, and 
there was the clatter of commencement prepa- 
rations, and at last June came, and with it the 
examinations. In these days it was Ursa 
who brought the mail to Ruth’s room—a tired 
little Ursa on that hot June afternoon. 

‘CAll the flunk notes are out, Ruth: You 
didn’t get one. Your English is safe.’’ 

' Ruth fell on Ursa with a hug. ‘‘Thanks 
be! And mother need never know !’* 

But with a little cry Ursa opened a clenched 
fist on a crumpled yellow envelope. ‘*But I 
did get a flunk note in chemistry! And father 
will have to know, for my flunk note says I 
must be tutored this summer.’’ Her voice 
‘trembled, but she was trying to smile. ‘‘It—~ 
it—costs something, Ruth—a course in friend- 
ship. Father is coming to take me home when 
college closes on Saturday. I can’t tell him.’’ 

“1 will tell him,’’ Ruth answered quietly. 

On Saturday they went down to him together 
in the big reception hall. Ursa’s father was 
; tall, dark, distant. He tured politely ques- 
tioning eyes toward the big girl who held 
Ursa’s hand. He did not seem to know how 
to kiss Ursa, as the other arriving fathers 
kissed their daughters. Ursa mumbled a 
trembling introduction. 
| ‘Professor Lake,’’? Ruth said at once, *-I 
just came down for a moment with Ursa, 
because we are friends, and because there is 
something to tell you, and Ursa thinks it’s 


Ruth’s ear. ‘*But you! worse than it is —’” 
don’t have tu stop every-| But here Ursa stood and looked straight up 
where, to comfort every- at her father. 


‘Father, I have failed in chemistry.’’ 

“In anything else??? 

“She has honor marks in every other sub- 
ject,’ said Ruth. 

! ‘Why did you elect chemistry, Ursa??? he 
demanded. ‘It’s not your line.’? 

‘Because it’s your line, Prutessvi Lake,” 
\ Ruth explained. 

' * But now that you’ve failed in it, you Gur 
‘drop the subject, Ursa?” 
| ‘Not until I’ve been tutored this summer !’’ 
| “Is thatall? Well, perhaps I might manaze 
to do that myself,’’ he said with a smile. 
‘*But, father, have you time? For me?’’ 
Ruth, watching them, wondered which was 
shier, father or daughter? 
| ‘tI shall have time,’’ he said. ‘‘ Afterwards 
you can drop chemistry, I hope.’’ 
‘Do you want me to?’” 
; ‘*E never wanted you to touch it.’’ 

“Why, but — 

“] sent you a thousand miles away from my 
laboratory, frum me, Ursa, so that you might 
learn something—sumething more human than 
chemistry. That was my great hope. In- 
stead,’’? he shook his head wearily, ‘‘you 
elected to study chemistry.’” 

“Oh,’’ cried Ruth, ‘no! In the middle of 
, the year she elected something else, and that’s 

why she failed in chemistry. She carried the 
;mail for me. I am working my way, and I 
needed—bvth time and money. Ursa made it 
, possible for me tg have both. 1 ought not to 
j have let her, perhaps, but — 
| ‘And did Ursa’? he asked, ‘‘pass her 
course—in mail carrying ?”’ 

Ruth answered the longing hope in his eyes. 

)**Yes. All the corridur loves her, but she 
doesn’t know it.’? Ruth’s hand slipped an 
_instant into Ursa’s, and then went out to 
Professor Lake’s for one warm shake. ‘‘Good- 
by!’ she said, and in a moment was gone 
from them, humming on her way. 

“*Ursa,’? said ber father, ‘‘give up your 
chemistry. It is my line, but you,’’ his deep 
} eyes glowed, ‘‘are going to be different. I 
know chemistry, but I have never known how 








country and, seeing the man in front of me— 
well, he certainly would not make any dis- 


himself flat on the ground, with his gun ex- | 


tended and ready to fire. A moment later a 


turbance. ‘This reasoning made me feel a little big, lean, razyed she grizzly bear, followed by 
hopeful. Drawing back the rifle and uncuck- two cubs, came waddling up from the hidden 


ing it, I lay motionless and watched the man 
in front of me. 

An hour or more passed. The mounting 
sun beat fiercely down on the rocks where I 
lay and made me gasp for breath. Suddenly 
the Cheyenne straightened up all alert, and 
turned his head toward the hidden slope on 
our right. And then I heard something—the 
faint breaking of a dry stick. I again cocked 
my ritle and said to myself, 
steady! Steady 1”? 

Another and another ‘stick snapped... The 
Cheyenne stood up, and then quickly threw 


“Now, then, ' 


slope. She paused on the edge of the flat top 
of the ridge, much nearer the Cheyenne than 
to me. As soon as she stopped, the cubs rose 
jup under her; but she was in no mood for; 
nursing just then and sent them rolling and | 
squalling away with a couple of cuffs. 
she turned over a large, flat rock and began to 
lick up the ants that clung to it. One of the 
cubs ran to get its share of them; but the other 
cub, after regaining its feet, kept on in the 
| direction it had been rolling, and walked 
straight toward the motionless Indian. Pres- 


;ently it came right up to him, stuck its little, 


Then | | 





nose against his shining hair, and, with a squall 

of terror, turned to run back to its mother. 
Although ungainly in appearance, there are 

few animals more ‘‘sudden’’ than the bear. 


| In response to her cub’s squall, the mother 


grizzly left the rock with a flying leap. The, 
Cheyenne was no less quick to move than she. 
The way he sped across the top of the ridge | 
and down the slope toward the Judith would 
have shamed an antelope. The grizzly followed 
him to the edge of the slope and then sat up, 
growling and sniffing the air. The Cheyenne 
had gone down the hill out of sight and here 
was my chance; in a second I was on my feet 
and ‘making tracks’’ fur the grove. 

As I dashed into the thicket I met José, 


He instantly saw by my face that) soniething | 


' was wrong, and in a few words I told him all 
‘that had happened. 
‘*Maybe all is still well,’? he said calmly. 
“Come! Let us see.’” 
He led the way to the edge of the grove, 
from which we could louk down into the valley 
| of the Judith, and there we saw the Cheyenne 
threading his way through the patches of tall 
sage toward the wooded point where his com- 
panions were resting. The bear and her cubs 
i had gone. We hastened to rouse Pitamakan 
and to saddle the horses, and in less than ten 
minutes we were riding up the timbered ridge 
toward the mountains. The way became 
steeper_and steeper. In the course of half an 
hour we climbed,theside ofa point that ended 
iy aNbaré ‘bluff, _and.dismounted in the pines. 
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Then, after securing the horses, José led the 
way to the edge of the bluff and adjusted his | 
spyglass; in a moment or two he announced 
that a watcher was back on the point that 
we had left, and that he could see some of the 
horses of the party feeding in the timber down 
on the Judith. 

Late in the afternoon the lone watcher below 
us left the point, and soon afterwards the whole 
party rode away northward out of the valley; 
they no doubt intended to raid the Blackfeet 
herds. We hurried down the mountain in 
order to get out of the timber before night. 

Traveling southeast by south, as had been 
our course ever since leaving the fort, we 
reached the pines on the head of Armell’s 
Creek at sunrise. We were now out of meat 
and very hungry. Buffalo, elk, deer and ante- 
lope were on all sides of us, and we decided to 
kill a young cow buffalo. Accordingly, José 
and I rode to the top of a butte and thoroughly 
surveyed the country. Seeing nothing suspi- 
cious anywhere about, we signed to Pitamakan 
to kill, and shortly afterwards he dropped a 
fine three-year-old dry cow close to water. I 
then took both horses and rode down to help 
him skin the animal-and cook meat enough to 
last three or four days. 

Still following the deeply worn travel trail 
of the Blackfeet, their great thoroughfare 
between the upper Missouri and the upper 
Yellowstone, we came the next morning to the 
Black Butte, at the eastern end of the range of 
mountains. It is one of the great landmarks 
of that part of the country. From its summit 
you can see to the north a vast stretch of the | 
breaks of the Missouri, and to the east the) 
Musselshell River running north to join it. 
José said that here was a dangerous place, for | 
war parties of all tribes coming into the vicinity 
make it a point to spy out the country from 
the top of the butte. Consequently, after 
watering the horses at a spring just west of 
the landmark, we took extra precaution to con- 
ceal them for the day in a pine thicket where | 
there was some feed. It was no more than 
fair daylight when we got the saddles off them’ 
and sat down in the outer edge of the pines for 
a meal of our roasted meat. Pitamakan pro- 
posed to take the first watch on top of the butte. 

“‘So many of the enemy are passing here that 
we will carefully examine the butte before 
climbing it,’’ José told him. And between | 
bites he got out the spyglass and kept squinting | 
through it. 

After a time he handed me the glass and I 
scanned the butte with it, especially the jayyed, 
bare, rocky top, but could see nothing unusual 
anywhere. Pitamakan then took it, and after 
a long look, said, ‘*\Miéts-ét-tsi.’? (There is 
nothing. ) 

‘*Look again. Look at the top carefully,’’ 
José said. 

Pitamakan failed to find anything, however, 
nor could I, after a thorough second trial with | 
the glass. José took the instrument then, and 
soon after leveling it said, ‘* When I first looked I 
saw something-up there, something that doesn’t 
belong. It is there yet. Iam afraid you boys 
are not yet good scouts. The trouble is, you 
were looking for a man to be sitting there on top | 
plainly outlined against the sky. I don’t want, 
to show you what I have found; look again, 
both of you, and try to find it yourselves. ’’ 

Handling the glass by turns we did as he 
directed, and looked so hard that water trickled 
from our eyes; but still we were unable to see 
anything except the bare rocks. I was holding 
the glass, when José spoke again: 

“Move it down the north slope from the 
summit to the first big rock,’’ he said. ‘‘Near 
that is a second rock. Now, lvok carefully 
between the two. What is there?’’ 

“True; there is something! I can see fur 
—hair; it looks like the back of a buffalo.” 

“But no buffalo could climb to where it lies. | 
It is a part of a buffalo robe that you see.”” 

Pitamakan then had a look at it, and agreed 
that it must be a buffalo robe. Naturally, we | 
sought the reason for its being there. Had | 
some lone watcher been killed on the peak and , 
the robe discarded by the killer? Or had some | 
one fleeing from the place left it there? ‘The 
discussion lasted until we had finished the meal. 

“I think that we will stay right where we 
are for the present,’’ said José. ‘‘We got in 
here before it was light enough for us to be 
seen, and the owner of that robe may be up | 
there watching from the east side of the 
summit; his party perhaps is resting in the 
timber on the other side of the butte. You 
boys lie down now and sleep a while and I 
will take this first watch.’”’ 

But we were so much excited by the thought | 
of that furry thing up on the butte that we 
could not sleep. An hour or more passed, and | 
then José suddenly whispered to’ us, ‘‘ Boys, 
it is gone.’’ 

“How? When?’ I asked. 

“I don’t know how,’’ he replied, with his 
eye still glued to the glass. ‘‘I looked-a short 
time ago and the robe was still there; but when 

I leveled the glass again just now—well, look | 
for yourselves.” 

We each took a turn with the telescope and 
found that he was right; the robe was gone. 

“I knew it all the time!’ Pitamakan ex- 
claimed. ‘‘My medicine told me that a person 

was up there on the butte.’’ 


I 


“Tf there is one thing I can’t bear it is danger | 


that I can’t see,’’ said José, breaking a long 
silence. ‘‘I’m going to find out if there is a 


war party cached hereabout, or if that is just | 


a lone person up there on the butte. But first 
we'll saddle the horses. ’? 


When we had done that, and everything was | 


in readiness for a quick move, Jc fold us to 
go out again to the edge of the timber and 
watch, while he climbed up through the woods 
to a point where he could see the far slope of 
the butte. Connecting the butte with the main 
range was a narrow saddle, partly covered with 
pines. José had to make a detour of half a mile 
in order to keep in the timber all of the way. 

He left the telescope with us, and we sat 
down with it at the edge of the pines and in 
turn watched the butte and the surrounding 
country. 

It was an anxious time. In those days the 
big, silent plains often gave the wayfarer some 





{quick surprises. At one moment nothing! ‘1 don’t know,’? Pitamakan replied. ‘‘We 
could be more peaceful, more reassuring than | have to think quickly.’’ 
their vast distances. The very birds—the; And then he snatched the glass from my 
shore larks, rising, and then fluttering to earth hands and turned it toward the top of the 
with lilting song—intensitied the feeling of butte. I did not need it to see what was going 
security. And then suddenly and from differ-' on there. On the very summit of the butte, 
ent points at once would come unmistakable sharply outlined against the sky, an Indian 
signs of danger, and the pipings of the feath- | was frantically waving his robe, flinging it hizh 
ered creatures turned to mockery. /and then jerking it to the ground, a sign to 
So it came to us now. True, there was that the horsemen to come to him, or toward him. 
menace in front of us, on the butte, but to the | Turning the other way, I saw the leader of 
| north we had carefully looked over the plain | the party raise and lower his robe in answer. 
{and thought it a safe place for retreat. Now, | “He sprang down out of sight !’? Pitamakan 
suddenly, out from the breaks of a dry creek | cried. 
not two miles away, a dozen horsemen came| It was true. The watcher on the butte had 
riding toward us, and several miles down the disappeared. The riders, urging their horses 
jereek a band of buffalo ceased grazing andj to a fast lope, were coming directly toward 
rushed southward, raising a cloud of dust; | our patch of timber. 
without doubt still another party of marauders} ‘‘Now we are in trouble,’’ I said. And for 
had stampeded them. answer Pitamakan only stared at me. 
| “What shall we do now, brother?’’ I asked. TO BE CONTINUED. 











THE LIGHT THROUGH THE DOOR 
age “By Fanny Kemble JohnsorO + 


T rained and rained and rained, a three- 
o’clock rain, the sort of rain you like to 
listen to when you are snuggled down ina 
blanketed bed. It was a cold rain, the sort of 
rain that freezes as it falls, and that makes a 
slippery path for your feet to grope on in the 
three-o’clock blackness of a February morning, 
as you steal up an alley leading to a place 


It was papered with a rosebud paper of a small | kitchen to see they were such soiled young 
pattern, and had wuodwork of an unobtrusive fingers, with such broken nails. He glanced 
gray. In a corner by the range a large cup- | toward the sink, where there was hot water, 
board without doors contained a collection of ; but decided not to meddle, not to take any 
toys, and in front of this cupboard spread a small liberty after his great liberty of entering 


bright rug, on which stvod a child’s table and 
chairs. ‘The table was set with doll dishes, 
and before it, in a doll’s chair, sat an unbreak- 


‘place; yet here was the 
‘boy, stranded in a North- 





“Well, what shall we do now?” I asked. 


able doll with an indestructible smile. The 
boy found himself grinning back sympatheti- 
cally. 

‘Then, just as his hand had stolen to the 


called ‘‘Misery.’’ At least you have no reason 
to suppose that it is called otherwise if you 
are a man out of work, a half-sick man, and a 
man—only a boy, in fact—who has left home 
in @ rage, and find your- 
self flood - stranded in a 
hostile town. 

Such a man was he who 
stole up the alley in that 
three-o’clock rain, home- 
sick, heartsick, yet grim, 
too, for his face was not 
turned toward his com- - 
fortable home. But, steal- 
ing up that alley, he was 
remembering his home. It 
was warm there. Already 
the trees were budding 
there, already the days 
were sunny and sweet. If 
you have been born and 
brought up there you 
never really like any other 


erm city, stealing up a 
Northern alley in an icy 
rain, and remembering, re- 
membering, remnembering. 

On his left a high, close 
fence battled curiosity ; but 
on his right he could look 
over the humbler gate- 
ways and up the longer 
back yards to the shut and 
locked kitchen doors. He 
caught himself thinking 
how tired and chilled he 
was; he caught himself 
thinking that behind each 
one of those locked doors 
was & warm room where a 
man might sit down and 
rest and not freeze. How 
many places there were, 
not used at night, where 
freezing men might find 
shelter! 

Suddenly a watchdog in 


ALL AT ONCE HE FELT THAT HE WOULD BE A DOG 
A FACE LIKE THAT, 


a garage at his left growled savagely, and ' gate latch, so his hand stole to the door knob, | 


the boy veered aside and looked again across _ touching it gently, turning it gently; and sud- 
the gateways of the smaller houses. We denly it turned the whole way, and the door 
stopped before one of them. The yard it led opened the tiniest, most startling crack. He 


into was long, and bare except for two trees had only to push it the least in the world and . 


near the house, beneath which he made out ' he would be inside and he would be warm. 

the skeleton shape of a yard swing. Slowly| With his hand on the knob, he hesitated. 
his hand moved to the gate, slowly touched , He always thought afterwards that he never 
the lateh, slowly lifted it. 
outward with startling unexpectedness. After for that absurd doll. But its merry smile 
a moment’s pause the boy set foot on the path. seemed to beckon. It was as if some dwarf of 

In front.of him was a lighted square of | a folk tale were offering him an unaccountable 
windowpane—very dimly lighted, as if a lamp | elfin hospitality. With a choking flutter of the 
were burning low. Step by step up the path | heart he pushed the door a little farther inward, 
in the wind and the rain and the dark it drew entered noiselessly, and closed it softly behind 
the boy. | him. 

Even then he knew himself to be drawn by | Immediately he basked in warmth. Ie 
far subtler attractions than the possibilities-of | ventured nearer the range, and saw that, 
shelter and warmth. His heart was drawn, | whether from accident or design, one of the 
and the dim little light seemed a welcoming burners had been left going. Nothing more 
light. He reached a door that had glass in| was in his mind than to get as warm and dry 
its upper half, and he looked in hopefully, jas possible before going out to get wet and 
although he did not in the least know why cold again; and he thought, too, that he might 
Hope should return to him on such a night. | sit for an hour in that old morris chair in the 
At any rate, here she was, pressing his wet corner behind the door. He could lie back in 
shoulder, softly elbowing him for a look into’ it and close his eyes, and pretend that he did 
that dimly lighted little kitchen. | not have to get up in an hour and go out again 

Now the boy discovered what had sent out into the rain and wander down the alleys. 
its tiny ray; it was nota lamp, but a fire turned | He hovered over the stove, steaming, drying, 
rather high under a hot-water tank. It showed , spreading out his thin young tingers above it, 
a small, square room, one of the pleasantest working the numbness out of them; and he 
roonis, the boy thought, that he had ever seen. | blushed all by himself there in the little 





The gate swung would have plucked up courage to enter except , 


@ strange house. 

It now occurred to him for the first time 
that there might be sickness in the house, 
which would explain why the fire had been 
left and the locking of the door forgotten. The 
thought startled him and sent his eyes to the 
inner door, which now became a door of danger. 
An angry man might come 
in at it, or, worse still, a 
frightened woman. ‘The 
boy had not an idea what 
might be done to him for 
his terrible crime of want- 
ing to get warm, and he 
kept a nervous eye on 
that inner door as he went 
Stealthily to the big chair. 

It proved as comfortable 
as he had suspected it 
would, and he leaned back 
in it and shut his tired 
and smarting eyelids, and 
lay very still and very 
qreful not to go to sleep. 
If he did not go to sleep 
and so overstay, no one 
would ever know, and the 
little adventure of a rainy 
night would remain for- 
ever a secret between him- 
self and the unbreakable 
doll. But the boy was 
much too tired to be dis- 
ereet. Soon he caught 
himself drowsing, and his 
heart beat fast with fright. 
He sat up straight and 
took his head between his 
hands. 

‘“*I wastoocomfortable, ’’ 
he thought; ‘‘that’s what 
was the matter with me.’” 

But he went back to 
sleep, sitting straight up in 
the chair. Ie was roused 
a little by his head’s jerk- 
ing forward. Automati- 
cally he leaned back once 
more, and sank into a 
slumber so deep that no 
mere household sound 
could have wakened him. 
His head fell on the cushion, his shapeless 
felt hat of no color fell to the tloor and revealed 
that it had covered a shock of brown hair, 
much too long but soft and fine, with an at- 
tractive wave in it where it lay upon his 
, forehead. You could see better, too, that his 
unshaven jaw was a stubborn jaw and that 
the mouth had smiling corners. 

Four o’clock struck somewhere in the house, 
five o’clock struck, and six, and seven, and 
still the boy slept, facing that inner door of 
danger, whence might at any moment issue a 
frightened woman or an angry man. It was 
half past seven when he stirred and blinked 
his eyes open. After a strange borderland 
moment, during which he was neither awake 
nor asleep, neither at ease nor exactly alarmed, 
he realized the situation in its enormity. 

A woman was moving about from range to 
table, from table to range—moving in the most 
commonplace way, busied apparently about 
breakfast. Not once did she glance toward 
him as he watched her. She was not quite an 
old woman, fifty-five at most. Her hair was 
graying but not gray, and had been beautiful 
hair. Even now, although closely cviled, it 
looked plentiful and pretty. For the rest, her 
| thoughtful face was kind and experienced and 

wise. 

Behind her back the guilt-stricken boy was 
wholly engayed/in planning.to slip out of the 
roomy while) her mind was onthe breaktast. 
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HE TOOK OFF HIS HAT—THE OTHER BOY'S HAT—AND LET THE SPRING BREEZES PLAY WITH HIS BROWN HAIR. 


He could reason out only one explanation of ' will do for some other boy when I have pressed 
her unconcern, which was that she had already | and mended it.’” 
telephoned for the police while he slept there, ; She pushed the door quite open now, and 
trapped and waiting. He tried to rise, but' the boy went in without a word, although he 
as he got to his feet clumsily, stiff after his | was rather an independent sort of buy and had 
cramped sleep in wet garments, she turned and : hesitated for a moment perhaps. 
came to him. When he came out of that shining and snowy- 
‘Sit down and drink this,’’ she said, placing ‘ curtained bathroom an hour later you would 
a cup of coffee on the arm of the old morris | never have known him except for his striking 
chair. ; blue eyes and his brown hair, in order now 
The boy looked at the cup suspiciously; he but ,still too long. He held his head up and 
looked at her good, kind face suspiciously. his Shoulders back as he entered the kitchen. 
Was it a scheme to hold him until the police ; It was the only way he could repay her. 
came? The woman was looking at him with | As she came forward to meet him, a light 
the kindest face,—the mother face,—and all at sprang into her eyes; yet there was sadness in 
once he felt that he would be a dog to doubt a them, too. ‘‘You are a nice-looking boy,’’ 
face like that. He sat down timidly and lifted she said, smiling; and she continued in a 
the cup to his lips. After a deep draft, he matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘Now you can bring me 
was able to look at the woman wjth a shy hint some fresh water. 
of a smile and to say: the street corner,’’ and, reaching behind the 
‘*Thank you very much, madam!’’ And he; door, she handed him an umbrella. 
added as an excuse for his ungracious hesita- | ‘*First, please, ’’ said the boy, ‘‘I found this 
tion, ‘‘Of course I had no business coming in| in the pocket.’’ He handed her a bill book. 
here, and I thought perhaps you-all had sent ‘‘I did not look in it.” 
for the police.’’ | ‘It belongs with the clothes,’’ said the 
He smiled again tentatively. ; woman, handing it back. ‘‘It was in the 
The woman, whose back was now toward pocket when my boy was—hurt.’’ 
him, made an odd little sound of assent, as if| ‘The boy stood dumbly, not taking it. 
she could not quite command her voice. But: ‘‘It’s yours,’’ said the woman, very sweetly 
as the boy regarded her wonderingly she turned and gravely. She met the boy’s eyes, which 
and said: could hardly help asking questions. ‘*Of course 
**You came from the South, didn’t you??? , you want to know,’’ she said kindly, ‘tand 
The boy colored and laughed. ‘‘It was that | you have a right to know. 
‘you-all’ of mine again. Persons up here think 


it queer, —darky talk,—and I reckon it is.’ | such @ boy as yourself for two years. I could | 


You will find a pump at} 





These things, my | 
dead boy’s things, have been waiting for just , sometime. ’’ 
Before the boy realized it he was telling | 


and she handed him the bill book again; and 
this time the boy took it as simply as she 
offered it, and went out into the slippery street 
a little blindly. 

On his return he heard sounds above that 
indicated at least another inmate, and the next. 
instant a twelve-year-old boy ran downstairs. 
Recovering his balance, he gazed at the 
stranger in a natural astonishment. 

**This is Eugene,’’ said the woman. ‘‘Gene, 
Mr. Braxton will stay with us until the trains 
are running right again.’’ 

Gene came forward, holding out a hand. 
‘*Guess you are a flood victim, too,’’ he said; 
and without waiting for an answer he added, 
‘*My mother and father and little sisters went 
to spend a few days with my other grandma 
down the river and got flood-bound. 1t’s been 
lonesome, and we’ll be glad to have you.’” 

They shook hands cordially. ‘‘I’m certainly 
glad to be here,’’ said the big youngster from 
the depths of a shamed and grateful heart. 

After breakfast all three went up to the 
pleasant, ‘‘booky’’ sitting room, and here the 
woman left the two boys alone, and here they 
sat on the comfortable lounge and had a, talk. 

“Did you really live on a farm?’’ asked 
Gene. 

‘*A dandy farm,’’ said the big boy longingly. 

““My father used to live on a farm,’’ said 
Gene, ‘‘but he thought he wanted to live ina 
town instead. Now he wants to go and live 
on a farm again. We are going to do it, too, 


“Oh,’’ said the woman, smiling, ‘tI say it' not bear to give them away to just anyone. | Gene all about his father’s farm; he was even 


myself. I used to be a Southern girl. / 
ried down there, raised my children on a farm gave his things to.’’ 
down there.’? | 
Ler voice was wistful. 
After a delay the boy admitted, ‘‘I lived on | 
a farm, too,’? 
**Yes,’’ said the woman, more to etn would not do every pleasant, expensive thing 


, rather nearer tears than any big boy likes to be. 
‘*My name is Jim Braxton,’’ he said at last. 


I mar-, I wanted to be reminded of him by the boy 1) bragging shamelessly about what a splendid | 


| farm it was. 


The boy stood in front of the woman, pale, \ 
i*Myl 


Gene listened entranced; he kept saying, 
I wish I had your chance.’’ At last 
he said enviously, ‘‘1 suppose you are on your 


|‘‘L left home last spring because my father) way home now?’’ 


The boy said he was. He fell rather silent 


than to the boy, ‘tand you thought you didn’t | I wanted him to do, and so I got to thinking I | after saying it, and Gene suggested a look at 


like it. I know; I’m following my own boys | hated the farm. 
round—my boys who wouldn’t live on the, The woman nodded, 
farm.”’ went on: 

She looked at the boy, who had finished his | 
coffee and had risen to go. ‘‘You must stay 
and have breakfast with me,’’ she said. 

“I think I had better go,’’ said the boy, 
with a not unbecoming little air of dignity. 
‘*You have been much too good to me, now.’’ 

‘*Son,’’ said the woman, ‘‘don’t you suppose 
I had sense enough to see that you were only 
a tired, hungry boy? Why, I have been tip- 
toeing about for half an hour to keep from 
waking you before I got the coffee ready.’’ 
And she went on almost passion- 
ately, ‘‘Do you know why that door 
was left open and that fire burning? 
I was hoping some one would come 
in out of the freezing night and 
shelter in my warm room.’’ 

The boy tried to answer, but only 
succeeded in producing an ineffec- 
tual sound. At that she considered 
him with a new and embarrassin;: 
access of interest. It was, thought 
the boy, much as if he were being 
put through an examination of some 
sort. 

‘*Will you do something for me?’’ 
she asked. 

“I'll be glad to,’’ he said, and 
stood up promptly, with a glance 
toward a water bucket on a near-by 
table. 

Her eyes followed the glance. 
**You can do that for me, too,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but just now I mean another 
sort of thing.’ 

She left the room, and he sat 
down again, curious, but no longer 
distrustful. In ten minutes she 
beckoned him to her, and he fol- 
lowed her through that inner door, 
which was no longer a door of dan- 
ger, and followed her up a flight of 
steps and across a room that seemed 
to be a sitting room; and here they stopped j and the last comer naturally went first; 


smiling, and the boy 
‘‘Since then I have been working at 


| lost my job because forces were being reduced, 


STARTING, TURNIN 
THE BOY LOOKED 
UP INTO HIS 
FATHER'S FACE. 















You see, I was just a fool.’’ | the high water. 


The river had spread far since the boy’s last 


| good view of it on the evening of the preceding , 
whatever I could get to do, and I’ve always | day and was now at an unprecedented mark. 


With Gene he wandered round, peering into 
basements where the yellow 
water was swishing strange 
objects to and fro, encoun- 
tering oddly laden figures 
that were fleeing from un- 
tenable homes, and finally 
accepting seats in a boat 
owned by one of Gene’s 
schoolboy friends. It was 
fascinating, and the boy en- 
joyed it, entering into the 
holiday spirit that seemed 
to animate the town, which 
‘was so used to floods that it 
took them gayly. 

Going home they passed 
a barber shop, and Gene 
mentioned carelessly that 
he always had his hair cut 
there, and the boy said: 

**Need one, don’t 1?”” 

Gene grinned, and they 
went in. The boy. had to 
break a twenty-dollar bill to 
pay for that hair cut, and 
Gene thought farming must 


pay. 

After dinner, when the 
boys were again alone, Gene 
brought out some pictures, 
and showed the boy photo- 
graphs of his little sisters, 
and then one of a boy who, 
he said in a lowered tone, 
was his Uncle Stephen, who 
had been hurt in an acci- 
dent and who had later died 
of his injuries. The pic- 
tured face was lovable and 
intelligent, and across the 
forehead the dark hair lay 


lately |in waves and the lips had smiling corners. 


before a half-open door, through which he saw | I haven’t been able to get anything to do at Often during the evening, after his hostess 


a shining and snowy-curtained bathroom. 
‘*Now,’’ said the woman, turning on him 
that mother face of hers, ‘‘I want you to go 
in there and change from your damp things 
into the clothes I have laid out for you. I 
think you will find everything a boy needs, 
and there are things to shave with. Just leave 
your own clothes there. The suit you have on 


‘*There is a twenty-dollar bill in the book 
here,’’ said the woman. She looked at the 
boy steadily. 

‘*171l go home with it,’’ said the boy. ‘‘And 
please, please let me send it back to you—for 
some other boy,’’ he added. 

She thought it over. ‘‘Very well,’’ she said, 


all, and I’ve about turned into a real tramp.’’ | joined them, the boy felt her eyes on him, and 


sometimes he glanced up and met them very 
naturally and sweetly. 

Upstairs he was shown to a room that among 
other luxuries contained a real bed. On the 
table by it lay all the materials needed for 
letter writing, and the boy then and there 
wrote a long letter to his father, in /which) he 





said in a manly way many things that, he 
knew, greatly needed saying. 

He thought it likely that the mails would 
be got out, even if passengers had to stay 
behind; and Gene, to whom he spoke across 
the entry, confirmed him in that opinion, and 
offered to run down the street and drop the 
letter into a box for early morning collection. 

It was the next afternvon before the boy said 
farewell to his hostess in the pleasant sitting 
room; and somehow, as he stood there saying 
it, his words seemed so utterly inadequate that 
he just stooped and put his arms round her 
and kissed her, and they both choked up, and 
the boy ran out without looking back. 

The woman with the mother heart watched 
the boy as he ran from the room and listened 
for the closing of the door behind him. After- 
wards she went down to the bright little kitchen 
and stood gazing through the glass upper half 
of the dvor at the sky, visible between the tall 
houses across the way. Her expression was 
that of one looking through rifted mists to open 
and shining spaces deepening evermore beyond. 

The boy, sliding slowly through the flooded 
district on his uncertainly scheduled train, 
beheld the widespreading welter of yellow 
water as if it were some fabulous flood of gold; 
for at last, after the long detour made for safety, 
his face was set toward home. 

In the morning the train plunged downward 
out of the mountains and into the valley. 
There were floods here, too, and slides and 
detours. It was late afternoon before he sprang 
down to the platform of his own little station 
and beheld old Sam Bailey peering up at him. 


‘Hello!’ said Sam. ‘‘Sort of surprise for 
the folks, ain’t it?”’ 
The boy smiled. ‘‘Why, I wrote, but I dare 


way I brought the letter with me. Every ihing 
has been held up by so much high water. ’” 

The station agent surveyed him curiously. 
“Guess your father would of had the car down 
if he’d heard,’’ he said at last. 

“*Car?’? asked the boy in a queer tone. 

“Why, yes,’’ said the old man, well satisfied 
to have learned from such good authority that 
the boy had not been hearing from home. 
‘Guess you’ll be splurging round in it now, 
hey, Jimmy ?”” 

‘The boy turned away, coloring. A car had 
been one point of difference between his father 
and himself. 

He set off up the red road, walking slowly. 
He twok off his hat—the other boy’s hat—and 
let the spring breezes play with his brown 
hair. As he walked thus, with little appreci- 
ative glances at the creek beyond the pines, at 
the fields, turning green on the hillsides beyond 
the creek, at the far blue peaks, lonely in the 
evening sky, he was all the time tormented by 
@ question: 

‘*Why had his father bought that car?’’ 

He was still asking himself the question 
when an old friend met him, and reined in 
incredulously. 

**It’s never you, Braxie?’’ 

‘Why, no,’’ said the boy, and they both 
grinned. ‘‘Good colt you’ve got there,’’ said 
the wanderer. ‘‘Reminds me just a little of 
my Blue Mountain.’’ He spoke yearningly. 

“Say,’’ said the other boy bluntly, ‘‘I bet 
you didn’t know that your Blue Mountain 
took a blue ribbon at the state fair?’’ 

The boy stared. ‘You joking?’’ 

‘*No—honest. ’” 

‘*No,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I didn’t know.’” 

‘‘Well,’’ said the other boy, ‘‘glad you’re 
back. See you in the morning.’’ 

He rode away smartly. 

The boy walked on soberly. Taking his colt 
up to the fair had been another point of differ- 
ence between him and his father. A new 
thought came to torment him: Had his father 
hoped that he would in some way hear of the 
car and the blue ribbon? 

It was not quite dark when he reached the 
big gate hinged between great oaks. The road 
to the house lay down a slight incline and 
across a little bridge and up a low rise, and 
there it gained the lawn and swept round out 
of sight among the trees that screened the 
barns and stables. 

Instead of entering at once, he leaned his 
arms on the top bar of the gate and looked 
long at the house withdrawn in its grove of 
oak. Its brick walls glowed rust-red as sumac 
leaves in_the fall, but the smoke from one of 
its chimneys rose_blue_as a.bluebird’s wing 
into the vagueness of.the sky. The air was 
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soft with spring, sweet with uncertain fra-! 


grances wafted from indefinite sources. 

A great sense of security seized the boy. He 
felt very remote from a world where you 
slunk down strange alleys on freezing nights 
and stole life itself out of the warmth beneath 
an unknown roof. That world was dim; it 
was a dream; it was gone. He crushed the 
other boy’s soft felt hat hard in his hand—ab, 
no, it had been real! 
the road behind him, but he did not look round, 
for, indeed, he was scarcely aware of them. 

‘*Looks pretty good, does it?’’ said a voice 
above him. 

Starting, turning, the boy looked up into his 
father’s face, and saw that, although his father 
had not starved or gone cold or begged at 
strange doors, he had yet gone heart hungry 
and heart cold and had begged at a selfish boy’s 
heart for love. It was not any one thing, it 
was just everything altogether, that sent the 
boy’s head down into his arms on the gate bar 
after that look up into his father’s eyes. He 
felt a touch, brusque yet tender, and suddenly 
a light broke in on him, and he knew, although 
he was only a stupid boy, what all girls know 
the moment they are born, that fathers are 
just as foolish about you as mothers. 

“*T was an old fool, Jimmy,’’ said his father 
in the dimness above him. 


‘*Don’t!’? cried the boy sharply. The sting ; 


Hoof beats sounded in | 


of self-reproach brought his head up facing 
his futher. 

‘‘And,’’ went on his father, ‘‘you were a 
young one.’? 

‘‘That’s better!’ gulped the boy. 


rubbed cheeks for an intensely consoling and 
comprehending moment. 

His father straightened up. 
let me in now,’’ he suggested. 

As they crossed the bridye the hall door 
opened, and a figure appeared glimmering in 
the dark duorway. 

‘*There’s mother looking for me,’’ said his 
father. ‘I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars 
for her face when she sees whom I’ve got here 
| with me.’? 

As he spoke, a light sprang out in the hall 
behind the boy’s mother. It streamed through 
the doorway, enveloping her in an aureole; it 
streamed out into the night to his very feet. 
As he gazed, a strange illusion came upon him. 
For the merest instant it seemed dark and 
raining and freezing, and the light seemed that 
other light and his mother’s figure that other 
woman’s figure. And then, suddenly, he knew 
that all the lights streaming out of all the doors 
of home the world round are one and the same 


“You might 


of all the mothers and fathers the world round 
are one and the same love. 





UNDER THE SZUEBIRD « 


“By Ellery H.Clark_ 


Je and I were Cape Cod boys, born and | 


brought up within stone’s throw of the 


ocean ; and so when I was sixteen and Joe | 


nearly @ year younger, I suppose that it was 


only natural for us to decide that we should , 


like to go to sea. 
Persuading our parents was no easy task. 
At last, however, they consented, and early 


in June we shipped on the schooner Clara, { 


bound with a cargo of coal for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. The trip was without incident, but 
in Halifax we were fortunate enough to make 
friends with Capt. Reuben Marsh of the aux- 
iliary bark Bluebird, which was about to sail 
for Madeira. 

No kinder man and no better skipper than 
Captain Marsh ever trod a deck, and, luckily 


for us, he happened to be anxiously on the, 


lookout for two active seamen, of light weight, 
to handle the royals and topgallants on board 
the bark. 

He heard our story, gave us a chance to 
show what we could do aloft, and then to our 
delight told us that we could ship with him 
as ordinary seamen for the cruise. 

This voyage was more eventful. Heavy 
weather, porpoises and Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens all served to enliven the trip, and early on 
the morning of the twenty-third day out we 


sighted the island, and by noon had reached | 


the entrance to the harbor. 

Even Captain Marsh, who had been there a 
dozen times before, admitted that Madeira was 
a ‘‘right pretty place,’’ and to Joe and to me, 


brought up as we had been on the wind-swept | 


sand dunes of the Cape, it seemed like a veri- 
table paradise. 

We made our way under power into the 
harbor, and, since there is no beach to speak 
of, we ran in to within a hundred yards of the 
shore, where the big rollers went roaring 
through caves and grottoes hollowed in the 
volcanic rock. 

Before the anchor was down, half a dozen 
clumsy, old-fashioned market boats had sur- 
rounded us, each with three or four dark- 
skinned Portuguese boys grouped in the bow, 
gesticulating wildly and shouting over and 
over again what sounded to Joe and to me 
like the tragic news, ‘‘Pea soup; I’ll die!’ 
But the captain soon enlightened us. 

‘*In the island,’’ he explained, ‘‘the duty 
on soap makes it a great luxury, and they are 
trying to tell you that if you will throw a 
piece overboard they will dive for it.’’ 

Joe immediately ran for a bar of soap and, 
standing at the stern of the bark, threw it as 
far as he could over the rail. Instantly a boat 
was in pursuit, with a boy crouched ready in 
the bow ; and when it had come within a dozen 
feet of the spot, down he plunged into the 


crystal water, and some thirty feet below the; 


surface recovered the ‘‘soup’’ and brought it 
up in triumph. 

Immediately both Joe and I decided that 
we, too, must have a swim. The clearness 
of the water, its warmth, and the filmy pink- 
and-green sea ferns, so clearly visible far below 
us, all served to make us eager for a plunge, 
and a very few minutes later we were diving 
from the rail of the bark. 

Swimming under these conditions was de- 
lightful. The temperature of the water was 
perfect, and the water itself was so clear that 
you could see when below the surface almost 
as well as you could when above it. That 
afternoon the captain granted us shore leave. 
We rowed ashore in the dinghy, landed on the 
old stone quay, where the soldiers were march- 
ing to and fro in front of their sentry boxes, 


and then made our way on- 
ward into the town to look 
at the tiny, one-storied build- 
| ings, the cobblestoned streets 
and the huge, patient bul- 
locks harnessed to sleds set 
on wooden runners. 

; But we soon returned to 
the Bluebird, for the swim- 
ming enticed us even more 
than the unusual sights of 
the quaint old town. 

| After we had been in swim- 
| ming three or four times, 
Joe, who was one of those 
| restless boys who are never 
| satistied with anything they 
are doing, decided that div- 
\ ing off the rail of the bark 
was tame business. Now, 
| the rail was at least fourteen 
feet above the water; but Joe 
could not rest until he had 
climbed to the lower yard, 
forty feet above the water, 
and had plunged headfore- 
most into the sea. He did 
, it beautifully, too; he shot 
down through the air like 
an arrow and penetrated far 
below the surface. 

I should like to say that 
1 did it equally well, but the 
truth is that I did not dare 
to dive from such’ a height. 
I was afraid of turning in 
mid-air and perhaps break- 
ing my back. So I compro- 
mised by hanging from the 
yard and dropping feet fore- 
most —a tame performance 
compared with Joe’s dash- 
ing ‘‘header,’’ but still quite 
exciting and exhilarating 
enough for me. 

Joe, the enterprising, soon 
wearied even of diving from 
the lower yard, and began to 
seek for something more 
exciting. That night he un- 
folded to me a magnificent 
plan. ‘‘Look here, Bert,’? he said, ‘I’m 
going to do something hard. I’m going to 
swim under the bark.’’ 


water, was almost flat-bottomed, and was very 
‘‘beamy,’’ for she measured forty feet from 
rail to rail. 

‘Don’t you think of it, Joe,’’ I urged. 
‘You could never do it in the world.’” 

“Oh, yes, I could!’? Joe answered. ‘And 
T’ll tell you how. In the first place, instead 
of starting where I did to-day, I’m going up 
to the topsail yard. That will bring me about 
fifteen feet higher. And that is bound to give 
me just so much’more impetus. Now, isn’t it?’’ 

I had to admit the truth of what he said. 

‘Well, then,’’ he went on, ‘‘if I make a good, 
clean dive, I’ll surely go twenty feet under 
water, and after that all I have to do is to alter | 
my direction and swim right under her. I’ll 


believe the whole trip will take thirty seconds 
from the minute I leave the topsail yard.’’ 

But still I was not sure. And so I sug- 
gested, ‘‘ Let’s ask the skipper. ’’ 

But Joe would not listen to that. ‘‘He’d 
never let me try it if he heard of it,’’ he said. 
And then, knowing my weak points well, he! 
added, ‘‘I thought you had more nerve, Bert.’’ 





He flung up a compelling arm, and the two! 


light, and that all the loves shining in the eyes | 


The Bluebird drew about eighteen feet of | 


come bobbing up on the other side, and I don’t ; 


That, of course, at once put me on my dig-! 
nity. ‘‘Oh, very well, then,’’ I retorted, ‘*go 
ahead and try it if you want to!” 

And with that we both went to sleep. 

About ten o’clock on the following morning, 
with the crew ashore and Captain Marsh below 
decks, Joe had a good chance to test his plan. 
He clambered up to the topsail yard and stood 
there, poised for his plunge, while I watched 
him from the deck, half envious and half afraid. 
And presently he raised his arms above his 
head, and the next moment he launched himself 
out into the air. 

Never in his life did he make a prettier dive. 
Ile came down straight all the way, and so 
smoothly did he pierce the water that there 
was scarcely a ripple-to mark the spot where 
he had disappeared. From the rail I could 


he had planned, and vanish under the vessel’s 
hull. I crossed the deck, and had hardly 
reached the farther rail when, well clear of 
the Bluchird’s hull, Joe emerged with a rush. 


shouted in his joy, ‘Oh, it’s great, Bert! It’s 
simply great !’” 

And thus he had proved his point, had 
shown me that he was right and that I was 
wrong; and I wish that he had been content to 
stop there. But unfortunately he was now so 
eager to have me try it, too, that after a while, 
seeing that I did not relish the prospect, 
he acensed me point-blank of being 
afraid. And then since, like 
many another boy, I did not 





THE NEXT MOMENT HE LAUNCHED HIMSELF OUT INTO THE AIR. 


have sense enough to realize that fear is not 
necessarily disgraceful, 1 finally allowed my 
pride to get the better of my judgment. I said 
that I would swim under the bark. 


climbed ‘aloft. I was firmly resolved not to 
be ‘‘stumped,’’ but as I hung from the yard, 


shaking from head to foot with fright. Yet 
|there I was; that was where my folly had 
brought me; and, drawing a long breath, I let 
go my hold and dropped. 

I accomplished the descent successfully. 
That extra fifteen feet, as Joe had declared, 
gave me a tremendous impetus, and 1 went 
down under the surface as if I were never 
going to stop. But at last, when I could no 
| longer feel the water rushing past me, I knew 
that the time had come for me to turn and 
| begin my swim underneath the keel of the 
Bluebird. 

And now, for the first time, I realized what 
a serious miscalculation I.had made. Joe, of 
course, had entered the water headforemost, 
and so had not been obliged to turn, but 


|swimming. But here was I, head up, feet 





culty of reversing my position in that depths 


see him dart down and down; then turn, as! 


His body shot half clear of the water and he | 







I shall never forget my sensations as I} 


preparatory to letting go, I found myself! 


simply altering his direction, had kept on| 


| down, and I had never considered the diffi- 


BEES 


of water. When I attempted it, I found the 
pressure so tremendous that it was all I could 
do to keep myself from rising to the surface, 
to say nothing of forging ahead. By the time 
‘I had actually turned over and had begun 
my journey 1 had expended much precious 
strength, and my stock of breath was nearly 
gone. 

1 was thoroughly frightened, and swam des- 
perately. And presently, casting a quick 
glance overhead, I saw, just above me, the 
Bluchird’s big keel, three feet wide and cov- 
ered with barnacles. 

| By this time I was almost exhausted, and in 
spite of all I could do up against the keel I 
bumped; yet somehow I managed, with a con- 
vulsive effort of arms and legs, to scrape by it 
in safety. 

I had sense enough left to place both feet 
against the side of the keel, and then to kick 
backward with all my might. That kick sent 
me forward some five or six feet. The barna- 
‘cles on the vessel’s flat bottom tore my back 
cruelly; but I was gaining, and I imagined 
that I was already nearing the surface, when 
‘suddenly 1 found my progress checked, and 

realized, to my horror, that I had never once 
thought of the bilge keel—an additional keel 
placed on either side of the vessel, to prevent 
her from rolling, and extending down about 
two feet and a half from her hull. Against 


SHOES 


that obstacle, then, I 
struck, huddled there in 
a limp heap, with the keel 
between me and liberty 
From this point on it is 
hard for me tely to 
describe what happened. 
Nature could no longer be 
denied; the air was gone 
from my body. Lreathe 1 
must and breathe I did. 
But, to my surprise, I did 
not choke or gle, for 
the liquid entered my lungs 
it was difficult 
e that I was 
nd not air. 
t relieved 
brief 
moment my head cleared; 
and in that fraction of time 
I knew that, if I meant to 
reach the surface alive, I 
must man: to climb under 
and round the bilge keel. 

What followed was like a 
terrible nightmare. Weakly, 
but desperately, I clawed at 
the keel with my hands and 
strove to ¢ y leaden 
body after me. Every in- 
stant I gulped down more 
and more water, until con- 
sciousness ned left me, 
and I beheld the wonderful 
rainbows of color that flash 
and flicker before the eyes 
of drowning men. At last, 
although how I cannot say, 
I crossed the keel, bumped 

2 ainst the rounded 
of the schooner, and 
then shot upward until the 
water grew lighter and 
lighter above Finally 
I came to myself, on the 
surface, within a few feet 
of the Bluchird. 

I was in a pitiable con- 
dition. My lungs were so 
full of water that no air could enter them; but 
the instinct of preservation was strong within 
me, and my arms and legs moved mechanically 
until I reached the rope ladder that hung 
from the vessel’s side. Thrusting one arm 
through the ladder, I hung there, helpless. 
I was dimly aware that Joe, ignorant of my 
plight, was somewhere above me, laughing 
| boisterously ; but presently it dawned upon 
him that I was in trouble and, taking a header 
over the side, he came to my aid. 

Then, little by little, as my lungs freed 
themselves from their burden of salt water, I 
began to gasp and choke, and at last was once 
| more breathing the fresh, life-givingair. Five 
minutes passed, and then, with Juve to help 
me, I dragged myself up the ladder and fell, 
half fainting, on the deck of the vessel. 

Slowly I came to myself; and oh, the feeling 
of thankfulness that swept over me when I 
realized that I was still in the land of living 
men! I had learned my lesson; learned it so 
thoroughly and so effectually that I never 
forgot it. And then and there 1 made up my 
imind that there are things in the world of 
more importance than injured pride, and that 
1 was willing to” be ‘‘stumped’? a thousand 
times rather than to/start on another trip below 
the keel of thes fichird 
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Brown August, crowned with 


i poppies, swings the scythe ; 
i Heaped high, the haycarts 
leave the meadow-swale. 
Of torrid noons the locust tells ; 
j and blithe 
| From scented coverts pipes the 
speckled quail. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


‘OU should stop criticizing others the mo- 
ment it gives you pleasure. 


Who quarrels with the Well should first 
Make sure he will not die of Thirst. 


HE clear-headed planner has his mind on 

his business; the worrying failure has his 
business on his mind. 

1GURES that show the increasing savings- 

bank deposits tell only a part of the story 
of our prosperity. In the last six years the 


national banks in the United States have in-| 


creased in number from 6012 to 757%, and the 
depositors from 7,690,468 to 14,288, 059. 


HE sum of money that the Panama Canal 

has cost down to the present time—about 
three hundred and seventy-five million dollars 
—seems large, but the people of the United 
States spend more than that every year for 
so-called medicines, which they take without 
the advice of a physician. 

HE union of the Congregational, the 

Methodist and the Presbyterian churches 
of Canada, which has been under discussion 








| present population of the whole United States, | or most of that fleet can have the good fortune 
about two million five hundred thousand men | that attended the Deutschland on her first trip, 


served in the Union armies, but nearly half their hopes may be realized. But it is too 
;of them were under the military age when | 


they enlisted. know how many submarine cargo boats there 


are, or what plans will be contrived by the 
British and the French to discover and capture 
them. ‘They are pretty sure to relieve some- 
what the deficiency of vertain supplies that the 
- ‘ re | blockade has imposed on Germany, and they 
engaged in making munitions of war, oS | will no doubt point the way to changes of the 


demand for es ions begins 0 slacken, | greatest moment in the conduct of commerce 
indeed to show signs of ceasing altogether. | both in and ty Wak. More Huan that IE 


i isl a] ‘ ad 

the Tntenta Alles an well suppl, and ihe YU 9 unwise to predict 

eg ate Sa etna ar | America, which has had reason to disapprove 
es fase . vigorously of the use that Germany has made 
turers indicates that at least Great Britain and | of her military submarines, has only admira- 
France can now provide themselves with an | 


tion for the pluck and skill that built the first 
ainple supply from their own establishments. coaeee Sie aval arene Foie aaa 
¥ tes 3 ; underwater merchantman and guided it across 
The change is interesting in many ways. a 
" 2 ; the ocean. Incidentally, the Germans have 
For the Allies themselves it means that the i B 
fi fi | Shown us that the Atlantic Ocean is not a 
disadvantage under which they labored at the : f a 
tart | NG longer Rus | barrier against submarines. Those who direct 
See eR oe See ete eee “our naval affairs must take the fact into 
sians compelled to retreat because their huge he vant 
armies have no shells to hurl at the advanc- 
ing Germans and Austrians. No longer are 
well-planned offensives on the Franco- Belgian 


THE HEALING SUN. 
lines frustrated because the ammunition has | T has always been under 1, although 
given out. No more will sterling exchange be | 


a | more or less vaguely, that sunlight is efti- 
depressed by the cnormous difference between cacious in the treatment of many physical 
the value of British imports and exports. .., ills; but itis only of late years that the knowl- 

The consequences to our own country will 
also be far-reaching. When shipments of war | 
material to Great Britain and France come to 
‘an end, there will also be an end to the contin- ! 
uing grievance of Germans against us that the 
shipments have been a help to their foes; but 
' since the end will nut come until the help is 
‘no longer needed, the feeling that they have 
been wronged will probably remain, perhaps 
| to work against us at some time in the future. 

The war has greatly deranged our foreign 
trade, and the return toa condition more nearly 
! normal is likely to derange it still further. To 
meet demands from abroad, we had to enlarge 


s ¢ 


THE END OF A “BOOM.” 


UST as Congress is preparing to lay a 
heavy tax upon the protits.of companies | 





form. Experiments with cases of bone tuber- 
culosis by French and German physicians 


been established exclusively for the application 
of the sunlight treatment. One of the most 





Leysin, which stands forty-five hundred feet 
above the sea level. There hundreds of tuber- 
; culous people, especially those suffering from 
bone, or surgical, tuberculosis, are treated with 
most gratifying results. 
| In the hospitals the galleries that commu- 
nicate with the wards all face south. Patients 





early yet to be sure on that point. We do not | 


edge has been reduced to definite scientific | 


have been so successful that sanatoriums have | 


famous of them is in the Alpine village of | 


or modify our manufacturing plants, in many 
cases ut a great outlay of capital. When the 
_demands diminish or cease altogether, the 
plants must be adapted to other purposes or 
‘*serapped’’—again at large expense. 

it may be that the end of the demand for 
; munitions will not greatly reduce the aggregate 
‘of our foreign trade. The character of the 


are wheeled out into the open sunlight, to 


militant leader of the Ulstermen, has agreed 
| to it, and consented to occupy a seat in the 
|new Irish Parliament. But we cannot help 
thinking that the martyrs of the luckless Sinn 
Fein revolt had their part in bringing the 
embittered quarrelers over the future of Ireland 
to a sense of the necessity of compromise and 
agreement. This particular settlement would 
not have met the approval of the rebels, but 
the fact that they were ready to lay down their 
lives for a definite and, as they believed, just 
way of escape from the faltering uncertainty 
of the relations between Ireland and England 
stung both nations into a realization that at 
last talk must stop and action take its place. 
The news that Mr. Lloyd-George on com- 
| Pleting his work in Ireland is to take Lord 
 Kitchener’s place as Secretary for War makes 
| it clearer than ever that he is the strongest 
man in the British government. When the 
| war began he was the unquestioned leader of 
‘the advanced Liberals, but no man was less 
trusted or more disliked by the conservative 
part of the nation. Within a year his financial 
policy won the admiration and confidence of 
those who had always hated him. Then as 
minister of munitions he organized British in- 
dustry with an efficiency hardly less remark- 
able than that of Germany. His tact and 
firmness have conquered the intractability of 
stolid capitalists and suspicious workingmen. 
lle has, it seems, carried through a settlement 
; in Ireland, and now he succeeds Kitchener in 
the most conspicuous and important post in 
the cabinet. Mr. Lloyd-George may never 
achieve his ambition to be premier of the 
British Empire, but it will not be strange if 
posterity sees in the ‘‘little Welsh attorney’’ the 
chief figure of the great war, as far as Britain 


is concerned. 
\ * + 


} 
THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE. 


ITH the beginning of the Franco- 
British offensive along the river 


Somme, the war enters on what most 








for several years, is at last assured. By vot- trade will change, of course; but the warring 
ing, four hundred and six to eighty-eight, in countries, the industries of which have been 
favor of the proposed union, the General diverted to producing material called for by 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church recently | armies and navies, will be terribly deficient in | 


removed the last obstacle. numerous articles of use in peace, and many 


of their wants we can and shall meet. 

In one respect at least the end of the 
number is constantly increasing—may not be Gemand for munitions will be a good thing. 
governed by motives that are wholly philan-| While the demand lasted there was wild spec- 
thropic, for they are applying the old ‘ounce Ulation in the shares of the ‘‘war babies,’’ as 
of prevention’’ doctrine, in order to muke | those companies were called that had foreign 
their working force more efficient; neverthe- | contracts for powder, shells, steel, copper and 
less, good will as well as good sense has its zinc. Under the influence of the ‘‘boom,’? the 


NDUSTRIAL concerns that offer their em- 
ployees free medical examinations—and the 


which the feet and legs are first exposed. lobservers believe must be the critical if not 
As they become used to the treatment, the rest | the decisive phase. It is too early to express 
of the body is exposed. So accustomed do the any opinion whatever about the probable result 
patients become both to the sun and to the low | of that offensive, but certain things are clear. 
temperature that the children play in the snow One is that the Entente strategy in the field 
almost naked, and their skins become so lis at last directed by a single will; another is 
bronzed that it would be impossible to tell from ‘that that strategy consists in pressing hard 
their looks to what nationality they belong. | upon the Central Powers on all fronts, in order 
The results of heliotherapy, as it is called, | to take advantage of what the Allies believe 
seem to be especially good in ‘‘open tubercu- | to be their great and increasing superiority in 
losis’’; that is, tuberculosis that is attacking man power. 
the surface of the body, and especially the | The French drive toward Péronne and the 
larger joints, such as the knee, the elbow or British advance on Bapaume did not meet 
the hip. It is also most effective in septic with any sensational success. They were not 
cases; the powerful rays kill the bacteria that indeed made with the dash that marked the 
do the mischief. ; Allied drive last September; but neither were 
But it has been discovered that people differ | they abandoned when the impossibility of an 
vastly in their reaction to the treatment. Those immediate decision became clear. The Allies 
respond best who naturally sunburn to a dark have taken a leaf from the Germans’ book ; 
brown. 


part in the work, and the employers are en- 
titled to the credit of it. 


HE ways of the government are sometimes | 


curious. For example, there is a law that 
forbids importing the plumage or skins of 


birds of paradise. That means, of course, | 


that the skins and the plumage cannot legally 
be sold or worn in the United States; yet 
when customs inspectors recently seized tive 
hundred and twenty-seven skins that smug- 
glers were trying to bring into the country, 
the government suld them at auction. 


AST year ten hundred and eighty-six per- 
sons riding in automobiles lost their lives 
at grade crossings in the United States. ‘I'o 
impress on all drivers the lesson of ‘‘Safety 
First,’’ ‘Stop, Look and Listen, ’’ and ‘Take 
No Chances at All,’’? the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad has posted warnings in public 
and private garages, repair shops and other 
places along its line, in the hope that they 
will be more effective than the signs at the 
railway crossings. 


‘HE London papers report the death of the 

Rey. Henry Burvill Rashleigh, who was 
ordained seventy-two years ago at the age of 
twenty-three, was immediately appointed to a 
vicarage in Kent, and remained there during 
all the rest of his life. The Rev. Mr. Robie, 
the oldest subscriber to The Companion, has 
served his church at Greenland, New Hamp- 
shire, almost as long. Think of a young 
fellow’s taking a parish and ministering to 
successive generations until he reaches the 
age of ninety-five! 


ITE Bureau of the Census estimates that 

the United States has about twenty-one 
million men of military age,—eishteen to 
forty-tive years inclusive, — but it does not 
venture even to guess how many of them are 
“‘able-bodied.’’ During the Civil War, when 
the population of the Northern and the Western 
States was about one fourth as large as the 


| 
| Shares rose to absurd prices. 


| They are now 
dropping nearly as fast as they rose. Many 
‘of them can be bought for half or Jess than 
half of the price that they commanded only a 
few months or even weeks ago. Of course 
some of the speculators have made large for- 
tunes; others have lost heavily, and are still 
losing as their margins melt away. Some of 
| them may deserve sympathy, but few outside 
the ranks of the speculators will regret that 
the ‘‘boom’’ has come to an end. 


¢ & 


THE FIRST SUBMARINE 
MERCHANTMAN. 


AR is a great stimulator of the wits 

V \ as well as of the passions of mankind. 

The great disadvantage under which 
British naval supremacy has put the Germans, 
both for fighting and for trading on the sea, 
has led that ingenious folk to make improve- 
ments and experiments in submarine naviga- 
tion for which in time of peace we should 
have waited a good many years. 
| When the submarine cargo boat Deutschland 
dropped anchor off Baltimore, it had completed 
one of the great historic voyages of the world. 
It did not accomplish anything for which we 
were not in a measure prepared, for military 
submarines have already traveled as far or 
farther under greater difficulties. But it did 
prove beyond question that great submarine 
merchantmen are possible; it did suggest that 
the ‘‘freedom of the seas,’’ af which we have 
; heard so much of late, might be won without 
| either guns or diplomatic negotiations; it did 
| appeal to the imagination of the world. 

The Germans believe that their submarine 
merchantinen can make the Allied blockade 
harmless and any future blockade impossible. 
If they have a large enough fleet, and if all 





Persons of fair skin, who burn but 
do not tan, are less likely to react favorably. 
In any case the treatment must be under the 
constant supervision of an experienced physi- 
cian; for if the exposure is continued tov long, 
or the patient is plunged tvo ruthlessly into 
the treatment, great harm may result. 
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LLOYD - GEORGE AND IRELAND. 


R. Lloyd-George, who is the pacificator 
as well as the fighting man of the 
British cabinet, has returned from 

Ireland with a programme that seems likely 
to restore quiet to that troubled island while 
the war lasts, and that may prove to be a final 
solution of its perplexing problems. Accord- 


| ing to the plan, an Irish Parliament will be! 


set up at once, to consist of an appointive 
| Senate and a lower House made up of the Irish 
| representatives at Westminster, who are, never- 
, theless, to retain their seats in the British 
; Parliament. From that arrangement the six 
most strongly Protestant counties of Ulster 
are to be excepted. Their local affairs will 
still be directed, not from Dublin, but from 
London. This slightly moditied system of 
home rule is to last until the war is over, 
when a great council is to decide on a new 
| organization for the empire, including the 
question of an independent local government 
for Ireland. 

So intense are the feelings of Orangemen 
and Nationalists, of Tory and Radical, on the 
‘Irish question that the settlement will be in 
constant danger of being upset until Parlia- 
ment has actually translated it into law. 
| The fact that Mr. Lloyd-George has suc- 
ceeded in convincing all except a very few 
hidebound English Tories of the wisdom of 
his plan is a proof of his singular powers 
Of persuasion. Even Sir Edward Carson, the 


they intend to push their line forward, if they 
| can, by continual pressure, by a succession of 
| assaults, following each a long and terrific 
artillery preparation. 

| They aim, of course, at cutting some one 
of the railways that supply the long German 
lines with food and ammunition. If they 
could take Lille, or Douai, or Cambrai, the 
entire German line west of Verdun would have 
to fall back, and in the confusion the Allies 
‘would hope to break completely through and 
| turn the battle of the trenches into open-field 
warfare once more. 

| The Germans recognize the critical nature 
; of the campaign. They are using their best 
troops to stop the enemy, for they think that, if 
the French and English cannot break through, 
| an early peace on terms favorable to Germany 
will follow. 

Meanwhile the Russians continue their un- 
| ceasing pressure in the east. They have made 
jYery real advances on both flanks of the 
Austro-German armies south of Pinsk and 
have reconquered Bukowina. In this crisis 
| Germany cannot weaken her western line to 
; reinforce the eastern frontier. Austria must 
keep a large part of her forces to face the 
Italians. Hindenburg and Mackensen must 
{hold their lines with the men they have. 
! Their ability to do so may determine the out- 
come of the war. A collapse of the German 
| front either on the east or on the west would 
mean the end of German hopes. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


i ONGRESS.— The House of Representa- 
' tives very nearly completed its share of 
the legislative business by passing the final 
| reports on the rural credits bill, the river and 
| harbor~bill,— which appropriates forty - two 
| million dollurs)—the Rucker bill, amending and 
codifying the’ laws for campaign publicity, 
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and the Newlands resolution for an investiga- 
tion of the railway transportation problem. 
The Senate passed the rural credits bill and 
the river and harbor bill, and then occupied 
itself with discussion of the great appropriation 
bills, especially the navy bill. The President 
signed the rural credits bill on July 17th. 
* 

RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—On July 

19th, the Prohibition National Convention 
met at St. Paul. John M. Parker, vice pres- 
idential nominee of the Progressive party, 
made public a letter in which he urged the 
necessity of continuing the party organization 
and pleaded for a new convention at Chicago 
to nominate a full presidential ticket. 

* 

RISON REFORM.— Thomas Mott Os- 

borne, the reform warden of Sing Sing 
prison, who withdrew during the investigation 
of criminal charges that the grand jury made 
against him, returned to office, triumphantly 
vindicated, on July 16th. He will continue 


the reforms in penology with which his name | 


is associated ; among them is the establishment. 
of a mental clinic in the prison that shall sep- 


arate the degenerate and mentally defective | 


inmates from those who are susceptible to re- 
form and improvement in character. 
* 
EXI1CO.—During the week Mr. Polk, 
counselor to the State Department and 
acting Secretary, and Mr. Arredondo, who 
represents the Carranza government at Wash- 


ington, conferred concerning plans for a joint | 


eominission to arrange for a joint patrol of the 
border and codperation against the bandits. — 
There were reports of various small outlaw 
bands at large in Chihuahua, but nothing 
more was heard of the large force that Villa 


was said to have under arms. Perhaps no’ 


such force exists. 
HE DEUTS 


* 


CHLAND.— The govern- 





ment of the United States officially recog- | 


nized the peaceful character of the German 
submarine merchantman, and permitted it to 
take on the cargo of rubber and nickel that 
awaited it at Baltimore. ‘The Allied govern- 
ments let it be known that they could not 
undertake to give the Deutschland the treat- 
ment usually accorded to merchant ships, since 
almost all submarine craft are warships and it 
is quite impossible to distinguish at sea be- 
tween a submarine that has torpedo tubes and 
one that has not. — It was reported that the 
Bremen, a sister ship of 
the Deutschland, was off 
the United States coast 
and likely tu come into 
port at any time. 
© 
UDICIAL APPOINT- 
MENTS.—President 
Wilson appointed John H. 
Clarke, now Federal judze 
of the northern Ohio dis- 
trict, to the vacancy in 
the Supreme Court caused 
by Justice Hughes’ resizmation. He also 
appointed Congressman James Hay of Vir- 
ginia to be judge of the Court of Claims. 
* 
RELAND.—The week disclosed a disayree- 
ment between a wing of the British ‘lories 
led by Lord Lansdowne and the Irish Na- 
tionalists as to the exact meaning of the Lloyd- 
George plan for settling the Irish question. 
The Lansdowne party understands the ex- 
elusion of the Ulster counties from the home- 
rule arrangement to be permanent, but Mr. 
Redmond and _ his followers declare that the 
interpretation of the agreement in that way 
would make it quite unacceptable. —Sir Roger 
Casement’s appeal against the decision of the 
court that sentenced him to death was denied. 
* 
PAIN.—The general strike that was ex- 





JUDGE JOHN H. CLARKE 





pected to grow out of the strike of the! 


railway employees in Spain was averted by the 
agreement of both sides to arbitrate the mat- 
ters in dispute. For a few days Madrid and 
other cities were under martial law, but no 
serious disorders were reported. 
. 

ECENT DEATH.—At Paris, on July 

15th, Elie Metchnikoff, the distinguished 
bacteriologist, aged 71. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From July 13th to July 19th.) 

For the first time since the war began Ger- 
many and Austria are on the defensive every- 
where, even at Verdun. There was no report 
of an active German offensive there. The only 
assault was one made by the French at Fleury, 
which gained a little ground, although not 
enough to be shown on the map. Otherwise 
the big guns carried on the battle. 

In the region of the Somme the fighting was 
almost entirely in the British sector. The 
French were consolidating their positions near 
Péronne and repelled an attempt by the Ger- 
mans to drive them back. But the British were 
active and by a series of hard blows they 
gained almost as much ground as they did in 
the ovening rush of their offensive on July 
1st and 2d. ‘They broke through the German 
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second line over a front of about four miles | 
and pushed their line beyond the village of | [E. 
Longueval, which is about four miles east of | F 
the original line near Albert. That is now | 
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about the width of the strip of territory—some | 
sixteen miles long—that the British and French 
have taken from the Germans. Their plan is 
apparently to widen this salient, the British | | 
by pushing their line north instead of east and 
the French by pushing southeast. The sketch | f , 
| map shows the original trench line in solid | F 7 
es 
ta 


19th by the dotted line. 
There are reports of vicious artillery fire all 
along the line in the west, and in Champagne 
there were attacks and counter-attacks in | 
which, according to Paris, the Russian troops 
that were landed at Marseilles last spring 
bore a part. Another detachment of Russian 
troops—the sixth—was landed at Brest and | 
sent forward to the fighting line. 
The fighting in Volhynia and Galicia con- 
tinued to be fierce. The advance of the Rus- 
sians is no longer rapid, for the German staff 
has stiffened the lines in that quarter at last. 
| Getting at the truth as best we can from the 
often contradictory dispatches, it appears that 
; the Germans who are defending Kovel have 
checked the Russian advance at the Stokhod 
River, although fighting still goes on there; 
that General von Linsingen, farther south, has 
been forced by the Russians to withdraw | 
| behind the river Lipa with considerable loss— 
which means a further advance in the Russian 
, flanking movement on Lemberg; and that the 
Russian army in the Bukowina is moving to 
| get control of the southern passes of the Car- 
‘pathians that lead into Transylvania and 
| ITungary—apparently with every prospect of 
| Success. : 4 
North of the marshes the Russian assaults 
jat Baranowichi and in the Riga sector con- 
tinued without decisive results. 
From Armenia came word of an important 
Russian success in the capture of Baiburt, a 
strongly fortified position at the junction of 
roads from Trebizond to Erzerum and Er- 
zingan. That shows that the Grand Duke’s 
army, which was for a time on the defensive, 
is again in motion westward. | 
The Italian government has denounced the 
agreement with Germany by which the two 
| countries continued commercial arrangements 

during the war. Rome declared that Italy 
did so because Germany had ceased to treat 
| Italian citizens in Germany according to the 
| terms of the agreement. 

The Italians retained the offensive in the 
Posina and Astico valleys, and took several 
mountain positions from the Austrians. Their 

progress was slow and cautious, however. 

Along the Saloniki front there was a heavy 

; bombardment, apparently in preparation for 
another Allied offensive. 

It was reported that the last of the Turkish 
garrisons in the Moslem Holy Land had sur- 
rendered to the Arabs. There is reason to 
believe that the revolt uf the Shereef of Mecca 
had the support of the British government, if 
' it was not actually planned in the India office fj 
and fomented by Mohammedan subjects of 
Great Britain. 

Several British patrol trawlers and freighters 
; were sunk in the North Sea by German sub- 
marines. Berlin said a cruiser also was sank, 
but London denied that. An Austrian sub- 
|marine sank an Italian destroyer in the 
Adriatic. The movement for a renewal of 
submarine warfare against British commerce 
grows in Germany. 

On July 18th, the British government pub- 
lished the names of eighty-five American 
business houses with whom British subjects 
are forbidden to trade. They are almost all 
firms that are branches of business houses in 
Germany or that represent German concerns 
in the United States. Some firms were in- 
| cluded because they have been active in 
| assisting Germany by loans or by shipping 
| contraband thither. The United States gov- 
ernment is quite sure to protest against Great 
Britain’s action. 

Lord Mersey, arbitrator in the Wilhelmina 
case, has awarded her owners $300, 0u0, which 
| the British government must pay. The Wil- 
' helmina, loaded with foodstuffs for Hamburg, | 
| was seized and sent to the prize court in| 
February, 1915. 

London heard that Count Michael Karolyi 
has organized a party in the Hungarian Par- 
| liament that demands immediate peace between 
IIungary and its enemies with or without the 
| consent of Germany and Austria. 


| black, and the line held by the Allies on July | 
\ 







Fresh from the fields— 


That is how we get them. Solid, 
juicy, sun-ripened tomatoes night off 
the vines. 


They are raised in the famous to- 
mato-growing district of Southern 
New Jersey. 


The Campbell establishment is in 
the same territory and within easy 
reach, so that we receive these fine to- 
matoes without delay and in sound 
and perfect condition for 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


We blend their pure delicious juice 
with other nourishing materials of the 
best quality which can be obtained, 
regardless of their cost. 


You wouldn’t ask for choicer but- 
ter on your table than we use in this 
soup, nor finer granulated sugar, nor 
anything better than our home-grown 
parsley and celery. 


Good soup once a day at least is a 
most efficient aid to digestion and 


robust health. 

This is just as important 
in summer as in any other 
season. And this wholesome 
appetizing Campbell “ kind” 
is one of the best means to- 
ward keeping the system in 
condition to withstand op- 
pressive heat. 


Prepare it as a Cream of 
Tomato according to the easy 
directions on the label. You 
will say you never tasted 
anything more satisfying. 


21kinds 10cacan 
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PHOTOGRAPH HY COURTESY OF RURLINGTON ROUTE 








ABOVE: ODESSA LAKE IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 





OR most of us the word ‘‘park’’ calls up 
F a picture of a c¢ pleasure ground, of 

which the distinctive features are smooth 
lawns, a variety of decorative shrubs and shade 
trees, and a pond with swans swimming about. 
‘The parks with which we are familiar are a 
few acres in extent and are thronged on holi- 
days. 

But there are parks in this country quite 
unlike those useful but artificially created 
pleasure grounds. They are on so grand a 
scale that beside even the smallest of them 
the largest city park must seem insignificant 
They have not been designed by any landscape 
architect or planted by any _horticulturist 
‘They are monuments of nature itself; and the 
Federal government has wisely set them aside 
for all time for the pleasure and profit of the 
people 

‘There are now eight national parks of the 
first order of importance. The names of the 

















BELOW: A HUNGRY WAYFARER IN THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HAYNES 


Yellowstone and the Yosemite are familiar to 
most Americans; but comparatively few citi- 
zens, in all probability, could name any of the 
remaining six, although one of them, Glacier 
Park, is larger than the Yosemite and almost 
half as large as the Yellowstone. 

In the order of size, the national parks are 
as follows: 








Yellowstone, Northwestern 
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Fritters with the Real 
Taste of the Corn 


ORN fritters made with 

Crisco are a tempting deli- 
cacy. They are unusually crisp 
and tender. Try them and you 
will find that the taste of the 
Tich, sweet sugar corn predom- 
inates. Best of all they are not 
greasy. 


Pi Coie Relay 
Crisco gives up its heat so quickly 
that a rich brown crust forms imme- 


diately. This keeps the fat out and 
the natural flavor in. 


Crisco-made fritters are actually 
baked. They are exceptionally appe- 
tizing and more easily digested. 


Crisco, purely vegetable, has neither 


Le jor..Such wholesome 
esults follow its use that fritters and 
other toothsome fried foods have 
been restored to favor in countless 


thousands of homes. 


Corn Fritters 


Something that will add to the enjoy- 
ment of any meal 


‘Green corn off cob or 





1 teaspoonful baking 
‘one can corn powder 
LT tablespoonful melted 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Crisco 34 teaspoonful white 
1 cupful four 


pepper 
Lege 3 tablespoonfuls milk 
(Use level measurements) 

Putcorn in bow! with melted Crisco, add four 
and slightly beaten egg, then baking powder and 
galt and pepper; then add milk if ure is 
‘guite thick. If not omit the milk. The consist- 
ency depends on the corn. Drop by spoonfuls 
‘on Criscoed griddle and fry until brown on both 
tides. Serve piping hot. 


“The Whys of Cooking” 

f fcKenzie Hill’s new book sent 

- Moe five 2-cent stamps 
Every housewife should secure ‘The 
Whys of Cooking’’, latest addition 
to the Crisco Library, written by 
Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston 
oking School and editor and pub- 
ge American Cookery. The 
b deals with many vital problems 
of successful housekeeping. ‘Why 
bread in small loaves?”” “Why 
Set vegetables to cook in boiling 
| water?”” “‘Why is pastry sometimes 
greasy and crumbly?’ and hundreds 
of other important questions are 
asked and answered. Besides these 
it contains 150 wea recipes and the 
Story of Crisco. Illustrated in colors. 
Tt will be sent to you for five 2-cent 
stamps. Address Dept. G-8, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you have not sent for our 
other book ‘*A Calendar of Dinners’” 
with 365 dinner menus and 615 reci- 
pes, we will mail it also for five 2- 

cent stamps. 











In all these parks the 
government has built 
good roads and has 
| established hotels and 
camps for tourists. It 
has protected the na- 
tive wild animals; no 
| shooting is permitted. 
Each park has its di 
| tinctive feature ‘The 
| Yellowstone is extraor- 

dinary for its geysers ; 
the ¢ 
pine character —its 
lakes, precipices and 
glaciers; the Yosemite 
| for its waterfalls and 
big trees; the Rocky 
Mountain for its lofty 
snow - covered range; 
the Mount Rainier for 
its glaciers: the Crater 
| Lake for its unique 
| geological formation ; 
| the Sequoia for its 
| magnificent trees; the 
| Mesa Verde for its pre- 
historie and well-pre- 
served cliff dwelling 

Most people who visit 
the parks prefer the 
| less luxurious life of 
the camps to that of the hotels. The visitor | 
to a camp is given a tent and eats his meals in 
a big mess tent. In the evening the fire round 
which the campers gather to sing or talk height- | 
ens the picturesqueness of the surroundings. 

In the limits of a short article it is impossible 
| to give an adequate description of the parks; 
| but it may be possible to present some of the 
| interesting features and thus to offer sugge: 
| tions to persons or families who are trying to 
de ‘‘what they shall do next summer. ’’ 
he Yellowstone Park contains more and | 
| greater geysers than are to be found in all the 
| rest of the world. These water volcanoes, of 
| which Old Faithful, throwing up a column of 

water to a height of one hundred and fifty feet, 
| and the Giant, reaching a height of two hun- 
| dred and fifty feet, are the most notable, play | 
at more or less regular intervals. Old Faithful | 
performs with great regularity every hour and 
ten minutes; the Giant can be depended upon 
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| every six to fourteen days. Kindred spirits to 
the sers, so to speak, are the hot springs 
| and steaming poo with which the park 





| abounds, and which are beautifully colored. 
| Indeed, of all the marvels of the Yellowstone, 
| the variety and beauty of the color that meets 
| the eye is perhaps the most striking; it‘is that 





A BIGHORN SHEEP IN THE ROCKY 


_ have a drop of three hundred and twenty feet. 


has not yet been thor- 
oughly explored; it 
may be years before all 
its valleys are visited. 
It is a maze of lofty 
mountains, precipitous 
gorses, beautiful lakes | 
and gleaming glaciers ; | 
its scenery has been 
aptly termed ‘‘sensa- | 
tional.’ There is tine 
trout fishing, there are 
a few roads for auto- 
mobiles, and there are 
good trails for walking 
and horseback riding. 
Older as a national 
park than the Glacier 
Park and more fre- 
quented is the Yosem- 
ite. The Yosemite 
Valley, although won- 
derfully picturesque 
and beautiful, is itself 
small, only seven miles 
long and less than a 
mile wide ; but its falls 
are the highest in the 
world. The Upper 
Yosemite Falls have a 
sheer drop of fourteen 
hundred and thirty feet; the Lower Falls 











N PARK 


On either side of the valley cliffs rise perpen- 
dicularly from twenty-five hundred feet to six 
thousand feet. The Tuolumne River, which 
throws great water wheels fifty feet into the air, 
and the groves of great sequoia trees are other 
spectacular features of the Yosemite Park. 
Highest of all the national parks is the Rocky 
Mountain. Its altitude ranges from eight thou- 
sand feet to more than fourteen thousand feet. 
‘The terrific winter storms that rage round its 
summits have wrought curious and grotesque 
effects in the vegetation. At timber line, 
spruces that normally would grow a hundred 
feet straight into the air crawl on the ground, 
firs grow bent in bow shapes, and groves of 
trees are formed with thick roofs of closely 
interwoven branches. 
e the Yellowstone, the Rocky Mountain 
Park is a refuge for wild animals, especially 
deer, bear and bighorn sheep. Longs Peak, 
the highest of the mountains in the range, 
to more than fourteen thousand feet; 
from the summit the visitor may look down a 
sheer precipice for two thousand feet to Chasm 
Lake, which is frozen over for eleven months 
of the year. Persons who enjoy mountain |” 
scenery and mountain climbing 
will find the Rocky Mountain 























Park a splendid playground. To 
the geologist it is of special in- 
terest, for it presents records of 
the glacial period more clear and 
striking than are to be found any- 
where else. 

If you are less interested in 
records of the gfacial period than 
in existing glaciers, you will want 
to visit the Mount Rainier Park. 
From the top of that lofty moun- 
tain twenty-eight rivers of ice, 
all important enough to be dis- 
tinguished from one another by 
names, endlessly make their slow 
way down its sides. And there 
are many other similar streams, 
but unnamed. 

The largest of the glaciers is a 
mile wide and hundreds of feet 
thick. Trails give access to all 
the glaciers. If the attractions of | 
Mount Rainier Park were exclu- 

y arctic in character, it would 
be far less popular than it deserves 
to be. Fortunately they are not. 
A visitor to it may discover that 
“zone of the loveliest flowers,’’ 
mountain-wreath daisies, anemo- 
nes, columbine and larkspur, 
in which John Muir wrote that 
he waded knee-deep and waist- 
deep. 

Crater Lake Park is notable for 
the lake from which it takes its 
name. This lake, in places two 

















NATIONAL PARK—THE BIGGEST AND 
OLDEST LIVING THING. 


which makes the Grand Cafion of the Yellow- | 
stone enchanting. Even the Great Falls, twice 
the height of Niagara, are not more impressive 
than the panorama of color that opens out 
before one who stands on Inspiration Point 
and gazes down the precipices. 

The Yellowstone P: is a@ paradise for wild 
animals and wild birds; there are deer, bear, 
elk, antelope, mountain sheep, moose and bison 
there are eagles, wild geese, ducks and peli- 
cans. Because of the complete immunity from 
attack that they enj the animals of the 
Yellowstone show a s ng indifference to, 
the presence of human bein; there is no other 


































Ly | place in the country that offers such advantages | 
| to the student and lover of wild life. 





THE GENERAL SHERMAN TREE, IN THE SEQUOIA 


thousand feet deep, fills the crater 
of a voleano that collapsed and 
fell back into itself countless ages 
ago. ‘The gray lava sides rise a 
thousand feet above the lake and 
furnish a striking contrast to the 
turquoise blue of the water. They are remark- 
ably sculptured, and it is no wonder that many 
weird Indian legends have grown up about 
this place. 

Not far from the Yosemite Park lies the 
Sequoia, distinguished for possessing the largest 
and oldest trees in the world. Some of the 
sequoias are more than four thousand years old. 
‘The biggest of them all, the General Sherman 
‘Tree, is more than thirty-six feet in diameter, 
and is two hundred and seventy-nine feet in 
height. Some of these trees were living before 
the Egyptian pyramids were built, and for any | 
indication of decay that they now give it would 
seem that they might live forever. John Muir! 















| has written the best description of the sequoia : 
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hiupmeolile 





'OU’VE heard time 

and again, what a 

wonderful hold the 
four-cylinder Hupmobile 
has on its owners. 
Eleven thousand of them 
now tell you why. The 
net result is a tribute 
such as no car has ever 
had. 


Classified and tabulated, 
these thousands of opin- 
ions result in a rating of 
99 per cent for Hupmo- 
bile efficiency. 


We have encouraged the 
owners of the present 
model Hupmobile — 
11,000 out of our total 
ownership — to register 
their criticisms, com- 
plaints and comments. 


Owners’ estimates varied 
of course. But the net 
result, out of 11,000, was 
an overwhelming vote of 
complete satisfaction. It 
figured down to an exact 
99 per cent of efficiency. 


We never expect to come 
closer to the goal. No 
human effort can. We 
don’t think any car other 
than the Hupmobile ever 
attained this high peak of 
popular approval. 


Doesn't this explain why 
better than 50 per cent 
of all Hupmobile owners 
buy the Hupmobile year 
after year? 


Isn't it plain why the 
Hupmobile public—with 
such efficiency and with 
Hupmobile performance 
—has not been won 
away by multi-cylinder 
Promises ? 


Hupmobile free - coupon 
service provides care, in- 
spections and adjustments 
each month for eight 
months, at any one of 
more than 5000 Hupmo- 
bile service stations. The 
owner receives the cou- 
pons, without extra cost, 
when he buys his car. 





Five-pass. Touring Car $1185 
Two-pass, Roadster $1185 
Seven-pass. Touring Car $1340 


Prices F.O.B. Detrnt 





Courtesy First—Safety 
for Others in Motoring 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 










The Maré 
af Setertor, 


Macro 
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ABOVE: PART OF THE CLIFF PALACE IN THE MESA 
VERDE NATIONAL PARK. THIS IS THE LARGEST 
CLIFF RUIN EVER DISCOVERED. 


BELOW: THE BEEHIVE GEYSER IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HAYNES 

















THE YOSEMITE FALLS. 
THE UPPER FALLS ARE 1430 FEET HIGH, OR 
NINE TIMES AS HIGH AS NIAGARA FALLS. 
THE TOTAL DROP FROM CREST TO 
RIVER 1S HALF A MILE 


PHOTOGHAPH BY PILLSBURY 


‘*Poised in the fullness of strength and beauty, 

. it glows with eager and enthusiastic life 
to the tip of every leaf and branch and far- 
reaching root, calm as a granite dome, the first 
to feel the touch of the rosy beams of morning, 
the last to bid the sun good night.’’ 

If you enjoy camping out in the woods, it is 
to be hoped that sometime you may be able to 
camp out in the sequoia woods. 

Another park that is a monument to prehis- 
toric times,although not such remote prehistoric 
times as those that the Sequoia remembers, is 
the Mesa Verde. It differs from all the other 
national parks in that the features that make 
it of interest are the work of men’s hands. 

The Mesa Verde is a table-land about fifteen 
miles long by eight miles wide. From the top 
of it many small cafions slope down between 
sandstone walls to the Mancos River. In these 
sandstone walls are the most extraordinary 
ancient cliff dwellings that are to be found 
anywhere in the world 

‘The remains of villages made of adobe, brick 
and stone are to be seen built into the caves 
and niches of the precipices. Many of the 
ruins have not yet been thoroughly explored, 























WINTHROP GLACIER IN MOUNT RAINIER 
NATIONAL PARK. 
THERE ARE FORTY-EIGHT SQUARE MILES OF 
GLACIERS ON MOUNT RAINIER, 
PHOTOGRAPH BY CURTIS 


and doubtless will yield secrets of the past to 
the archeologist. To the ordinary traveler 
the sight of these long-abandoned cities, built 
by a prehistoric people of no mean civiliza- 
tion, is most impressive. The lonely grandeur 
of the surroundings heightens their appeal to 
the imagination. 

To look upon the sublime works of nature 
or the ruined remains of a forgotten people’s 
labors produces the same effect upon the mind; 
it lessens, temporarily at least, a man’s sense 
of his own importance. But quite apart from 
this possibly undesired benefit that is sure to 
accrue to anyone who visits one of the national 
parks, and more significant even than the gain 
in health and in the freshening of the mental 
processes that should result from any well- 
planned, well-spent vacation, will be the in- 
crease, not in a narrow and foolish national 
pride, but in the desire to be a worthy citizen 
of the land on which nature has bestowed her 
richest gifts and in which she has wrought-her 
supremémiracles. An American cannot realize 
in Ghat a wy he lives until he 
Visits the natiOnat parks ; no American can 
visit them without Beeoming a better American, 
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* [NATURE G SCIENCE | ° 


UGE CANADIAN RESERVOIR.—A recent 

article in the Engineering News describes the 
construction of an enormous dam at the head- 
waters of the St. Maurice River in the Province 
of Quebec. The dam will create the largest reser- 
voir in North America, for it will store 160 billion 
cubic feet of water, as compared with the eventual 
115 billion cubic feet impounded by the Elephant 
Butte Reservoir in New Mexico. Only two other 








reservoirs in the world will exceed it in size— 
Gatun Lake at Panama, which contains 183 billion 





cubic feet, and the Assuan Dam Reservoir on the 
Nile, which holds 3750 billion cubic feet. The new 
reservoir will be notable also as the first Important 
storage and stream-control undertaking ever at- 
tempted for water power on this continent. The 
1720-foot concrete dam is to be situated at La 
Loutre, at the lower end of 4 long, intricate chain 
of lakes, many miles from any settlement. The 
quantity of rock and earth that must be excavated 
at the site of the dam is comparatively small, and 
only 70,000 cubic yards of concrete will be needed 
to construct the walls. As the capacity of the 
reservoir is 160 billion cubic feet of water, the ratio 
is 0.44 cuble yards of concrete to the million cubic 
feet, as compared with 4.78 cubic yards to the mil- 
lion cubic feet at the Elephant Butte Dam. The 
power stations supplied by the new reservoir, 
some of which are already built, will supply the 
city of Montreal with about 123,000 additional horse 
power in electrical energy, which will be worth at 
least $1,250,000 4 year in gross income. 


INTER CROW ROOSTS.—The latest Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture 
gives an account of one of the most interesting 
bird phenomena that still persist in the thickly 
settled Eastern and Central States—the “roosts” 
where crows gather every night in cold weather. 
Although, even in the nesting season, crows are 
more or less gregarious, their habit of flocking 
is most conspicuously displayed during the winter. 
In September they begin to migrate toward a 
comparatively small area of the count! the 
territory from Connecticut south to Virginia and 
westward beyond the Mississippi River. Their 
roosts are usually stands of pine or other ever 
greens, although sometimes they pass the night in 
groves of deciduous trees. Roosts are often es- 
tablished in the near neighborhood of large cities; 
one at Arlington, Virginia, just across the Potomac 
River from Washington, Is supposed to have con- 
tained at times as many as two hundred thousand 
birds. Several other equally populous roosts have 
been observed in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Fortunately, the crows do not feed together, but 
as arule disperse by day and forage over a wide 
area, so that the roost is not so serious a menace 
to crops in its vicinity as might be supposed. 
HEMISTRY AND CIVILIZATION.—In a 
recent address on “The Kéle of Chemical 
Science in Civilization,” Prof. Frederick G. Don- 
nan of University College, London, remarked 
that we owe our modern engineering, air travel 
and the improvement in explosives entirely to 
chemical science. Sulphuric acid Is now the life- 
blood of England. Without that and a few other 











substances English power would now be broken. 
The preservation and production of life itself 
depends on chemistry, and chemistry is of in-| 
creasing importance to agriculture. If is coming | 
to be recognized that the diet of man must be 
chemically adjusted to the work he has to do. 
Physiological and medical science in the last de- 
gree have to deal with delicate chemical ch xeS; 
and although the scientific use of drugs is still in 
its infancy, there may come a day when medicine 
will gain a final victory over dise at 
chemical problems of the future are the 0: n of 
Matter and the problem of life. We are efitering 
a new world of chemical and molé science, in 
which there are forces and velocities that we have 
never dreamed of; and there is ground for hope | 
that rays as yet unknown may sometime penetrate 
the core of the atom, so that we shall discover its 
constitution and form. In that way there should 
be a progressive revelation of tle external world, 
which in tur should create a higher civilization in 
which man would live In harmony with the natural 
world, and the nations would find a common goal 
and a wider outlook. 




















WIND-SWEPT RAILWAY.—Early in June 

a windstorm of such extraordinary violenc 
swept over central Illinois that it blew the Chics 
8t. Louls Midnight Special—five ca dd a loco- 
motive—off the track. The derailment of trains on 
standard-gauge tracks by winds is most unusual, 
although it is not uncommon in the case of light, 
harrow - gauge roads. Symons’s Mefeorological 
Magazine tells of a railway that runs for thirty-six 
miles along the Atlantic coast of Ireland, and that 
is a part of the West Clare Railway system. Prob- 
ably no other railway in the British Isles Is ex- | 
posed to such tremendous winds. Prior fo 1909 as 
many as five trains had been blown off the tracks | 
and demolished, although fortunately without loss 
of life. In 1909 the line was equipped with a pr 
sure tube anemometer, or wind gauge, with an e 
trical attachinent that gives two warnings in the 
station master’s house at Quilty: the first when the 
velocity of the wind reaches 65 miles av hour, 
the second when it reaches 85 miles an hour, At 
the first warning, 2400 pounds of movable ballast, | 
kept for the purpose at every station, is placed | 
on each vehicle of every train. When the second | 
signal comes, all trains are stopped until the storm 
abates. Since the apparatus was installed, in 
December, 1909, there has been only one derail- 
ment by the wind, and that was caused by some 
one’s deliberately disregarding the signals. 
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35,000 More 
Hudson Super-Sixes 


We have today to annoance— 


Detroit, Mich., July 1, 1916 


That more than ten thousand Hudson Super-Sixes have now been 


delivered to owners. 


That we have in four months, 
our daily output. 


by tremendous exertion, quadrupled 


That we have parts and materials, on hand and in process, for 20,000 


more of the present Super-Six. 


Constantly increasing demand has just 


forced us to place contracts on materials for an additional 15,000. 


Thus it is settled that at least 


wiil be built like the present model. 


No Change mn Sight 7 
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Our opinion is that a like announcement 
will be made ina year from now. The Super- 
Six invention in one bound, increased motor 
efficiency by 80 per cent. From a small, 
light Six, which delivered 42 horsepower, it 
created a 76-horsepower motor. And simply 
by ending vibration. 

Stock Super-Sixes, in a hundred tests, have 
out-rivaled all other stock-car performance. 
In speed, in hill-climbing, in quick acceleration 
and endurance, they have done what was 
never done before. 


No man can doubt that the Super-Six holds 
the pinnacle place among motors. And 
there is no higher place in sight. 

After eight months of experience, with 
10,000 cars, not one important improvement 
in design suggests itself to our engineering 
corps. 

So the Super-Six will remain as it is. And, 
because of our patents, it will maintain its 
supremacy, 





YES ME Et 


Watch the 10,000 


sh ca a 





Se 0 Pe 2 er Tat 


Watch the 10,000 Super-Sixes now run- 
ning, and judge if you want a car like them. 





35,000 more of the Hudson Super-Six 
Our production is now 3,500monthly. 


Each owner feels himself master of the road. 
He knows that in every sort of performance 
his car has out-matched all rivals. 


He knows that he has the smoothest-run- 
ning motor ever built. The most powerful 
of its size. 


He knows that in ordinary driving he never 
taxes half its capacity. That means long 
life and economy. 


He knows that his motor has shown bound- 
less endurance—such as never before was 
shown. And that he can look forward to 
many years of its perfect present service. 


Watch some of those cars. Talk to the 
men who own them. Then ask yourself if 
there is any fine car equal to it. 


Now 135 Per Day 


Wa a Ro La 


Thousands of men in the past few months 
have been forced to take second choice. Most 
of them, we think, now regret it, and will 
always regret that they did not wait. 


Those times are over. We are now sending 
out 135 Super-Sixes per day. 


Go ask our local dealer. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 








Ealen on 
bread, 


cracker 








or toa 
Fine on 
saltines. 


“Going paddling always 
makes me want 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER” 


Ask your dealer 
SH-NUT 
Canajoharie, New York 


50c. TRIAL OFFER for 10c. 


Best Kodak Devel 

¢ with first roll? 

prints from any size negatives for lOc. (stamps). ex 
8 x10 Enlargements. 25c. 

ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 31 West Ave., ROANOKE, VA. 
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A wonderful plant 
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perfect it. 
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rider 
to-Rider sales plan, 


this finest of bicycle 
to you on approval, 
deposit in advance, 





This 


PACKING COMPANY 
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| ONEIDA 


The New Red Raspberry 


Hardy f 
t April 24th bore ripe fruit July zath 


ees) Sewing Machine 


Only limited number now r 
If you like raspberries at all, Oneida will delight you 


GROW YOUR OWN! 
RHINELANDER NURSERY COMPANY, Rhinelander, Wis. 


The mercury gets down to 


____Our Stock Is Hardy. 






CHOICE OF 94 STYLES So'ers ane 


‘Rangor” Bicycles. 


Thi 
at a price made pos 


MARVELOUS OFFER 


—the 


WRITE TODAY ‘i, 5 





RIDER AGENTS. wanted In ¢ 
Dit a sample 1916 model Rany 
t buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our cat- 
wand new special offers. Write today. 


| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 


New Companion 


everywhere, Bear 


aded with berries whe 


WE offer four high- 


grade styles, 

with all the 

latest improve- 
ments and many 
exclusive features 
not found on any 
other sewing machine. 


42 below here 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 
each purchaser. If not satisfactory, 


machine may be returned at our ex- 
pense and your money refunded. 


NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
\ charges to your freight station (in 
United States). No extra cost to you 
above our low factory-to-home price. 


Sizes in th 
There are eighty-three 











At factory prices irom $11.98, 
e joad Bicycle for every | 
le only by our Factorw-Direct- |] QUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
30 days—one factory-to-home system will save you 
“Ranger” We will ship it a large amount on the purchase of a 
xpress prepaid — without a cent 


offer absolutely high-grade family sewing machine. 








talog 
it line of. bicycle 
at prices never bef 
a cyclopedia on bicyc 
It’s free. 
nner tube 


showing 


or | FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet to-day. A postal will 
bring it by return mail. 








PERRY/MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


furnished by us, 
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“FISHIN’ FOR PICK’REL” 
®@y Harold Willard Gleasoru 
[wee 


REEZES sleep, and the sun glares hot; 
Locusts rasp in the pasture lot; 
But by the pond, where the lilies float, 
From the offshore end of the homemade 
boat, 
Dangling legs o’er the queer blunt bow— 
Still for once in his life, I vow!— 
Wielding the bamboo pole with care, 
Fishin’ for pick’rel, the king sits there. 





Little he recks how great his wealth: 
Boyhood and time and sunburned health, 
Sitting there on the old scow’s seat, 
Ripples Kissing his dust-brown feet; 

The spattering splash of his luckless frog, 
Lately caught on a near-by log, 

The only sound in the noonday calm; 
Fishin’ for pick’rel—leathless charm! 


Would that men from the busy street, 
Worn of mind and with weary feet, 
Longing for solace, only knew 

Nature’s tonic! I’m glad I do: 

Open air, ‘neath a cloudless sky, 

Pond, with weeds, where the “big ones” le, 
Bamboo pole with a ten-foot string 

Fishin’ for pick’rel—like the king! 


e 6 
THE USE OF A SHAM. 


NCE upon a time there was a church 
that began in a small way, but grad- 
ually grew until at the end of fifty years 
it had a thousand members. At first 
it worshiped ina small building; then it 
erected a beautiful stone church, which, 

by successive enlargements, grew almost to the 
size of a cathedral. In the smal! white meeting- 
house it used a piano, but after it entered the 
larger building it bought a pipe organ. The organ 
Was small, and did not fill the place assigned to it. 
Half the round pipes of the organ front were 
speaking pipes; the others that helped to fill the 
space were only imitation. 

When the church was half a cenuiry old it added 
@ new transept, built a parish house and put in a 
fine, new organ. The organ builders took down 
the old instrument, carefully removed the voiced 
pipes and shipped them to the factory. But the 
great decorated imitations that had formed half of 
the organ front they piled up as useless in the 
yard. One day the minister found them put to an 
ignoble use. The sewer connection had been cut, 
and these pipes had been taken to make a tempo- 
rary connection for the drainage of the church. The 
minister made a mild remonstrance. 

“It seems a pity that these beautifully decorated 
pipes should be put to such commonplace and dis- 
gusting use,” he said. 

“They are serving a good purpose,” said the 
architect. “It is good use to make of them fora 
week or two before they are carried off to the junk 
heap; and they save us trouble and expense.” 

The minister walked away and meditated on this 
parable. ‘‘Really,” he said to himself, ‘‘it is the 
first time in their existence that these pipes have 
been of any practical service. For thirty years 
they have stood in the house of God, side by side 
with other pipes that looked just like them, and 
no one who saw them knew which were making 
harmony and which were a hollow sham. It is not 








a beautiful use to which they are put but it is a | 


real use, and there is no more disgrace in it than 
there is in standing for thirty years as a merely 
decorative sham.” 
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A BOX OF PETUNIAS. 


. OME right in!” called young Mrs. Hunt- 
erfield from the window as she saw 
Mrs. Fenley hesitate atthe gate. “Billy 
has had a day off; so I’ve set him to 
doing odd jobs, and he’s a sight! But 
I'm ready for callers, if he isn’t.” 

Mr. “Billy” Hunterfleld, very boyish in splashed 
overalls and with a smear of green paint on his 
nose, left the window box he was painting, ad- 
mitted the visitor with a cordial grin, and returned 
to his job. 

“He loves to potter with paint; most men do,” 
confided the new little bride with an air of wifely 
wisdom. “He's not very good with tools, though. 
Such atime straightening that wretched window 
box! It was a full six inches short at one end 
and ran out beyond the window at the other. I 
can’t imagine who ever put It up that way.”” 

“I can tell you,” rejoined Mrs. Fenley. “Asa 
Frayne put it up for Miss Lovice Driscoll, who 
lived here all her life, and her father and grand- 
father before her. Asa worked for Miss Lovice 
long after everyone else had given him up, he’d 
grown so old and queer. When she wanted those 
two window boxes, she let Asa make them; only, 
she had him make them right here, and almost 
stood over him till they were finished. She watched 
him put up the first one, too, but just as he was 
ready to start putting up the other, she was called 
away, and he went ahead without her. When she 
came back there was this box, crazy-crooked, 
and there was Asa looking at it and never notic- 
ing. 
“Tell you what, Miss Lovice,’ said he, ‘I guess 
there ain’t none of them young fellers can beat 
that fer a good job!’ She hadn’t the heart to un- 
deceive him; but she did mean at first to have 
some other carpenter come round and fix it right. 
She was so afraid Asa’d happen by or find out, 
though, that she never did. She’s always kept it 
brimming with petunias, and with a lot of them at 
the short end trained so as to bunch out and hang 
over. She used to say she didn’t believe anyone 
would ever guess there was anything wrong, once 
things began growin; 

“Poor old Asa died the next winter, and then, of 
course, everyoue supposed she’d have the box 
changed, but she didn't. When I asked her about 
it, she looked shyly up at me and said: 











“My dear, it was the old man’s very last job. 1 | 


like to remember how he looked, standing off to 
survey it, so innocent and delighted. 1 can’t seem 
to want the box different” 

“But there, I dare say you think I’m a senti- 
mental old goose, and poor Miss Lovice another.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” protested Mrs. Hunter- 
field, ‘She was a dear, sweet old thing, and I 
wish I'd never let Billy touch her crooked box 
Anyway, I know what’s going to grow in it always. 
Petunias!” 

“Then let me give you seed from mine; they are 
all from seed of Miss Lovice’s,” said Mrs, Fenley 
quick! 

“Oh, 








cried the little bride, “how lovely! We're 


Strangers and newcomers, and we've just hap- 
pened into this beautiful old house; but I shall feel | 
we really belong here if I can take care of Miss | 
Lovice’s petunias in her own used-to-be-crooked 
box.” 

* * 


BAGDAD OF THE CALIPHS. 


NE of the picturesque contrasts offered by 
O the war, writes Mr, H. M. Allen In the Post 

Saturday Magazine, is that of the khaki-clad 
British soldiers contending with Germans and 
Turks amid the ruins of Mesopotamia, Across the 
very plains where once swept the war chariots of 
the Chaldeans are now moving the armed motors 
of Germany and England. In the rivers where 
the Babylonian and Persian barges once plied, the 
shallow-draft gunboats that fly the Union Jack 
now manwuvre. British aéroplanes have already 
been seen tlying across the skies that looked down 
upon Harun-al-Rashid, and a German Zeppelin 
may be reported to-morrow hovering over the 
bazaars where the Commander of the Faithful 
delighted to wander, 

The visitor to Bagdad recalls that it was the 
capital of a domain reaching froin Spain into Africa 
and from Africa to India, and he knows that 
Harun-al-Rashid was once its ruler, These fact 
have been inscribed on the tablets of memory 
through the medium of “Amine,” “Ali Baba,” 

‘Sindbad the Sailor,” and other delightful “Ara- 
bian Nights’” tales. But the Bagdad of to-day, 
although the Turkish documents still call it “the 
glorious city,” has naught but crumbling mosques, 
dilapidated palaces and neglected tombs to bear 
testimony to the splendor of the past. 

It was Al-Mansur, the second caliph of the Ab- 

basside dynasty, who removed the capital of Islam 
‘ hither from Damascus. When he first saw the spot 
he was enchanted with it, although there was then 
only a single habitation upon it—the cell of the ven- 
erable hermit Dad. The latter, ignorant who his 
dignified visitor was, not only entered into conver- 
sation with him, but predicted that one Moslos 
was destined to found a city where they were 
standing. 
! “Tam that man!” exclaimed the caliph, and he 
| went on to inform the hermit that in his boyhood 
he had stolen a bracelet, and his nurse had ever 
after called him ‘*Moslos,” the name of a thief then 
well known. The old recluse must have made a 
considerable impression on the mind of Al-Mansur, 
for the town was eventually named forhim. “Bag” 
signifies a garden In the Persian tongue, and the 
whole word means “The garden of Dad.” 

This caliph, by the way, was perhaps the richest 
i man of his time, for he possessed some $150,000,- 
000, He did not, however, invest his wealth in 
’ Bagdad real estate, for he and his sons left it a 
i small town, confined to the western bank of the 
| Tigris. Moreover, they economized in building 
‘ materials, for they used fragments plundered from 
; the ancient Persian city Ctesiphon, its near neigh- 
| bor Seletcia, and from ancient Babylon. 
| It remained for Harun, ally and friend of Charle- ; 
magne, who came after Al-Mansur and his sons, 
‘to extend the capital to the eastern bank, With 
| him, too, began the era of culture, science, liter- 
; ature, and that distinctly Persian luxury that at 
, last wrought the downfall of Saracen power. 
, Against such effeminate degeneracy Omar, con- 
, queror of Syria, Persia and Egypt, sedulously 
; warned his people, but in vain. 
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MISTAKEN FOR A STUMP. 


WAS once teaching school, writes a Companion 

reader, in a backwoods region, where game 

was very plentiful. One afternoon in the 
hunting season I made my way to a small valley 
about a mile from the settlement, down which ran 
a well-beaten deer trail. 

1 took my post on a small hill that commanded a 
good view of the valley. In front of me, and about 
twelve feet distant, was a large pine tree; behind 
| me was an old stump. As the evening was cool, I 
wore a gray sweater, and my hat was also gray. 

After waiting for nearly an hour, I noticed a 
movement in a smal! clump of bushes to my right. 
Then the horns and head of a large buck appeared, 
but he drew back before I had a chance to fire. 
With rifle cocked and finger on the trigger, 1 
crouched, waiting for him to show himself again. 

A squirrel chattered sharply from the stump 
behind. Then he landed squarely on the top of 
my head, from which he sprang to the tree. Im- 
mediately after I was thrown violently forward on 
my face by some heavy object that descended with 
great force on my back, The blow almost drove 
the breath from my body. My rifle was discharged 
as I fell. 

Very much surprised and considerably alarmed, 
I scrambled to my feet. Recovering my rifle, I 
looked about for my assailant, but nothing living 
was in sight. I peered behind stumps and fallen 
logs, more mystified every moment. No owl 
swooping down upon the squirrel could have in- 
flicted such a blow, neither had any limb fallen 
from the tree. I looked up among the thick foli- 
age, but there was nothing to be seen. I walked 
round to the other side of the tree. On a large 
bough, but well hidden, I discerned a dim, gray 
shape. It was a full-grown lynx. I brought him 
down by a well-directed shot. 

Now L understood the situation. Nearthe stump 
on which the squirrel had been sitting lay a large 
log. Behind this the lynx had crept on his prey. 
In escaping, the little animal had leaped to my 
head, and thence to the tree. His enemy had 
followed him, and he must have been mightily 
surprised at landing on a man, and also by the 
report of my rifle. 

Naturally I saw nothing more of the deer, but 
was richer by a fine lynx skin and a most uncom- 
mon experience. 
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CONFIDING IN THE TELEPHONE. 


NEW use for the trouble departinent of a 
telephone office has been discovered. The 
Southwestern Telephone News reports it in 

these words: The family had not had their tele- 
phone very long, and everyone took a deep and 
abiding interest in it. On the outside of the direc- 
| tory they had noted the words, ‘Trouble, call No. 
4217.” 

It had been a hard morning, and everything had 
gone wrong. Finally the lady of the house, in 
‘desperation, turned to her trusty telephone and 
| called 4217. 

“This is the trouble department,” answered the 
| operator sweetly. 

| “Isthis where you report your troubles?” asked | 
the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am.”” 
| “Well, I only want to report that our cat got 











drowned in the cistern this morning; the baby is 
cutting a new tooth; the cook left without warn- 
ing; we are out of sugar and starch; the stovepipe 
fell down; the milkman left only a pint instead of 
a@ quart to-day; the bread won’t raise; my oldest. 
child is coming down with the measles; the plumb- 
ing in the cellar leaks; we have only enough coal 
to last through to-morrow; the paint gave out 
when I got only half over the dining-room floor; 
the mainspring of the clock is broken; 
sisters-in-law are coming to visit to-morrow; the 
man has not called for the garbage for two weeks; 
our dog has the mange; the looking-glass fell off 
the wall a while ago and broke to pieces; and 1 
think that my husband is taking considerable 
notice of a widow lady that lives next door. That’s 
all to-day, but if anything happens later I'll call 
you up and tell you about it.” 


* & 
MORE RED TAPE. 











Mrs. Browne—1 gather, from the remarks of that 
sailor, that the ships have to weigh the anchor 
every time they go out. One would think, at a 
time like this, they might take a note of it, and dis- 
pense with the formality thereafter. 

— Windsor Magazine. 


* ¢ 
VISITING DRUSILLA. 


ae ELL, Minnie Wimble got home yester- 
W day,” announced Mrs. Beebe, settling 
herself in the deep rocker beside the 
couch to which Mrs. Bessey was still confined with 
a sprained ankle. “There was quite a to~<io when 
she turned up at the cirele—everybody Huttering 
round kissing her and telling her how much better 
she looked. Well, she does; but she wasn't due 
ull next week, and J felt from the first there was 
areason. I mulled it over in my mind, and 1 came 
to the conclusion that whatever it was it happened 
at Drusilla Grimes’s. Besides Drusilla, there was 
only Luella Staniford and the Henry Wimbles she 
was yoing to visit, and it ain’t a mite likely she 
cut short her time with Luella or Henry’s folks, 
“Mark my words, Lydia Peters,’ says Fina whisper, 
‘something went wrong between Minnie and Dru- 
silla—you'll see!” 

“Why, Amanda,” said Mrs. Bessey, “I’d never 
have guessed at such a thing. With Minnie so 
amiable and Drusilla having everything to do 
with, and her fust chance to entertain anyone from 
the village —” 

“I know,” assented Mrs. Beebe. “ Drusilla 
meant to be reel hospitable and friendly; Minnie 
Wimble says so herself, and she says there wasn’t 
a word or a look between ’em. Only she just 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“Couldn’t stand what?” asked Mrs. Bessey with 
interest. 

“Drusilla’s housekeeping,” said Mrs. Beebe. 

“Amanda Beebe! Drusilla had more domestic 
faculty than any girl in the village to start with, 
and she ran her father’s house for him ten years 
before she married, and everyone knows it was a 
model —” 

“Well, she’s improved on the model, according 
to Minnie’s account. Minnie’s a mite easy-going, 
herself; still, she likes things nice. But when 
Drusilla met her with a brush in her hand and 
began to brush her off on the porch before she'd 
let her in, ‘because trains are so dirty, especially 
in summer with the windows open’—well, Minnie 
thought it was queer. And that was just the 
beginning. Minnie says she’s never considered 
that she had any nerves to speak of; but after 
two or three days she got so she felt jumpy to look 
at a duster ora brush, Drusilla’d chased her round 
so. She couldn’t budge outside the house without 
getting herself dusty if it was fine weather, or 
muddy if it wasn’t. When it came to having the 
chair she’d sat in pounced on and brushed vigorous 
the minute she’d riz out of it —” 

“Now you’re exaggerating, Amanda Beebe. 
You needn’t tell me Drusilla would act like her 
visitor wasn’t clean enough to set down — right 
before her face and eyes, too!” 

“Drusilla did. She explained ’twas because 
Minnie’d just come in from the post office, and the 
postmaster Kept a collie that was always round, 
and Shep was sure to have rubbed up against her 
to get patted, and he was shedding his coat, and if 
you didn’t get hairs off plush the moment they got 
on, they worked In so’s you couldn’t. Minnie told 
her it was all right—but she didn’t feel easy in the 
house afterwards. It was the same about cats, 
only worse. Once they made a call where a kitten 
jumped on Minnie’s lap. Minnie changed her dress 
the minute they got back, before sitting down 























anywhere; but she caught Drusilla peeking into ; 


her closet that evening, with a clothes brush and 
adamp cloth. That wasn’t the climax, though —” 

“For the land’s sake, what was? I never heard 
of such actions!” 

“The capsheaf of the whole wasn’t an action at 
all; ’twas just a casual remark. Drusilla was 
showing Minnie a kind of little extry room upstairs, 
with a linen closet, and extry blankets and curtains 
laid away, and a medicine cupboard and such— 
mighty sensible and convenient, and Minnie 
praised it up to the last noteh. Drusilla was de- 
lighted, and said so. 

“I'm glad you appreciate it, Minnie,’ says she. 
‘Lbelieve a good housekeeper ought to be prepared 
for sickness and company and things like that; 
you can never tell just when they'll happen.’ 

“Minnie left next da She laid awake half the 
night thinking up a likely excuse, and Drusilla 
doesn’t guess now there was anything wrong;cbat 





my three’ 


she left. She says when it came to being looked 
upon the same as measles or diphtheria —” 

Mrs. Bessey drew a long breath. Then she 
| asked, “Is Minnie Wimble going to invite Drusilla 
! to visit her when she comes Eust?"" 

Mrs. Beebe laughed. ‘Minnie says she hopes 
that strength will be given her to do her duty, but 
every time she thinks of Drusilla’s eye sweeping 
over her household belongings she wants to curl 
up and die! I don’t know as I wonder.” 

“Nor I,” concurred Mrs. Bessey. ‘Poor Minnie 
Wimble!” 
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THE SHAH’S DIPLOMAT. 


HERE was great variety and charm in the 

| society of Kissingen, writes Princess Laza- 

rovich in her account of a holiday on the 

Continent. There were people from the four 

corners of Europe, America and the Orient, each 

having a distinct personality that brought vivid 
suggestions of their origin. 

Prince Malkolm was the diplomatic representa- 
| tive of Persia for all Europe, being accredited at 
‘the same time to London, Petrograd and Rome. 
| His wife, a beautiful Armenian princess, a Chris- 

than, was one of my dearly prized friends in 

London. Prince Maikolm told us one day of how 

he came to be Persian diplomatic representative. 

He was a relative of the Shah, had been edu- 

cated in several countries in Europe, and had 

become interested in the Christian religion as the 
j Foot force of Western civilization. 
i . Prince Malkolm told us howhe studied and pon- 
‘dered long to hit upon some means of bringing 

Christian principles to Persians in forms that 
'they would understand, making Christianity the 
fulfillment of old Mithraic and Zoroastrian con- 
ceptions. Having formed a plan, he returned to 
Persia, and began to talk to his countrymen, and 
put before them the ideas that he believed would 
raise up the fallen nation. The people everywhere 
listened to him eagerly and followed him about in 
throngs. Some of them began to proclaim him a 
prophet, and almost worshiped his person. He 
tried in every way to combat that tendency, in 
‘which he saw the speedy and complete wreck of 
his dearest hopes. 

One day the Shah sent for him, and said: 

“My cousin, you are much followed about here. 
You ure exerting yourself too much; you need 
rest. Would you like to go as my ambassador to 
Europe—and stay there many years?” 

Then Prince Malkolm added: 

“I knew what he meant; so with my heart falling 
like a stone, I answered, ‘Yes, Your Majesty, I 
aceept.’ On that day I started on my journey 
westward, And all these years I have been vir- 
tually a European.” 

“But what did the Shah really mean?” I asked. 

Prince Malkolm grinned, showing his white 
teeth, and with a queer gurgle made the sign of a 
knife drawn across his throat. 
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WHERE INDIAN COUNTING 
CAME FROM. 


HERE are, perhaps, some reuders of The 
| Companion who were taught In their youth 
what their grandmothers or nurses used to 
tell them was “Indian counting.” The Indians 
never counted in that way, of tourse, but it was 
always a good deal of a mystery where the names 
| for the numerals did come from. A letter in the 
Observer of Bristol, England, suggests that they 
were a nursery survival of a method of counting 
used by the ancestors of some of the New England 
folk when they still livedin England. The Observer 
describes a system of numerals that it calls ““Pen- 
nine” numbers, and it is interesting to see how 
much they are like the old Indian counting. The 
Pennine numerals are said to be Celtic or Cymric 
in origin, and shepherds of the Scottish border, 
the Pennine Chain and Yorkshire use them. The 
arrangement by fives no doubt originated in the 
primitive habit of counting upon the thumb and 
fingers. 








Indian Pennine 

Bence ce as Yan 
Teen ..... Tan 
Tether. . . . Tethera 
Fether . . . Methera 
Bly 5. -2 » . . . Mumph 
Setter . . . BSethera 
Letter... . . Lethera 
C Hethera 

Danvera 

Dix 
Een-dix Yan-a-dix 
Teendlix . .. . Tan-adix 
Tether-dix me Tethera-dix 
Fetherdlix . . . . Methera-dix 
Mumphit . + + . Mumphit 
Een-Mumphit.. . . Yan-a-mumphit 
Teen-mumphit. . . Tan-a-mumphit 
Tether-mumphit . . Tethera-mumphit 
Fether-mumphit . . Methera-mumphit 
Wiel se. See Jigit 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


CERTAIN English foreman in one of the 
Kensington textile factories is in the habit 
of having an apprentice heat his luncheon 

him. The other day he called a new apprentice. 

“Go downstairs and ’eat up my lunch for me,” 
ordered the foreman. 

The boy—a typical young American, with no 
knowledge of cockney English—obeyed with alac- 
; rity. He was hungry. 

Ten minutes later the foreman came down. 
j also was hungry. 

“Where’s my lunch?” he demanded. 
The boy gazed at him In amazement. 
“You told me to eat it up—and I eat it,” he stated. 
| “I didn’t tell you to heat it up!” roared the irate 
; foreman. “1 told you to ’eat it up.” 
“Well, I didn’t heat it up,” maintained the 
! youngster stoutly. “I eat it cold.” 
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THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


AUL, aged seven, was enjoying his first trip 
to the Vacation Farm, and was further hon- 
ored by sharing the driver’s high seat during 

the ride from the station through the open country. 

“What's that?” he shrilly demanded of the 
driver, pointing to a large animal grazing near 
the roadside, 

“That there’s a cow,” replied his companion 
good-naturedly, 

“What's them things on his head?” 

“Them’s horns. Didn’t you know cows got 
horns?” 

This-amounted almostyto a rebuff; but after a 
moment thedittleveHow asked timidly, “But how 
doeShe Blow ’em?? 
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MORNING. 


What did she ask the morning-glories? 
1 do not know—and | won’t tell stories! 
What did they whisper into her ear? 


At that | confess 
1 can make a guess: 


“You're one of us—sweetest of all of us, dear!” 


HOW CHRISTMAS CAME AT MIDSUMMER. 


BY E. W. 


'N the big, clean room, with its two rows 
of iron beds, the little boy had been lying 
@ long, long time. At first he had tried to 
count the days, but somewhere in the second 
week he had lost the count, and had never 
found it again. All he could remember was 
that there had been snow on the ground when 
they had picked him up and carried him into 
the big white room. He knew that the snow 
must be gone now, for when the nurse raised 
him up and put the two pillows under his 
head he could look out into the yard and see 
the tops of trees, and the leaves on them were 
thick and green ; and all day long, whether he 
was lying down or sitting up, he could hear 
birds singing. And besides, it had grown so hot! 
When he could not sleep for the heat, the 
purse would come and lay a cool hand on his 
forehead ; and if that did not help him, she 
would say, ‘‘Well, I guess we shall have to 
get the bee.’”’ Then in a little while she 
would come in with something that looked like 
a big cage with a great black-and-yellow bee 
in it; and when she had set it on the table, 
she would put her finger to it and the bee 
would begin to fly round and round the cage 
with a low, soft humming. Then the air 
would grow cooler. A gentle breeze would 
begin to blow, and the little boy would find 
it easier to lie still; and by and by his eyes 
would close, and almost before he knew it he 
would be asleep. But when he woke, the bee 
was always gone and the air was hot again. 
Every morning the big doctor came to talk 
with him a little while, and every afternoon 
the other doctor came. But one day the big 
doctor came a second time just before dark, 
and brought two strange doctors with him. 
They sat a long time by the bed, and watched 
the little boy and held his hands and listened 
at his breast, as if they had thought there was 
something inside him that could speak. Then 





they began to talk together, and before they 
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THE DAY. 


By M. A. DE WoLFE Howe. 











NOON. 


There's one exception to the rule 
’Gainst reading from a sunlit page: 
(t can be done when not in school, 
If six or seven be your age, 
And—most important polnt of ali— 
If sunlight from a sunflower fall. 


sleep again ; but it seemed to him that, as he 
lay there, people kept moving softly about his 
FRENTZ. bed—people who slipped back and forth like 
shadows, withouta sound. But the bee droned 
had finished talking the little boy’s father | on and on, and he did not wake. 
and mother came in. It was the sound of voices that made him 
It seemed to the little boy that something | open his eyes at last —the voices of people 
must be troubling them, for they did not smile! singing. As he looked round him it seemed to 
at him as usual; but instead, his mother came | him that the great room had grown smaller 
over and knelt by the cot and put her arms | in the night. ‘Ihe walls now came close up 
round him and said, ‘‘Dearest, what can we | round the bed, and from somewhere just beyond 
do to make you well again? Is there anything | the wall came the sound of voices singing: 
that you want that we can get for you? Tell “O little town of Bethlehem, 
mother what it is.’” How still we see thee lie! 
The little boy looked at her with the big, deep Above (hy deep and dreamless sigep 
eyes that seemed always to be wishing for some- Yet i thy dare Sete anmaeth 
thing, and said, ‘‘I want Christmas. Can’t The everlasting Light; 
you make it Christmas for me now, mamma???’ The hopes and fears of all the years 
‘Christmas? Why, dearest, what a strange Are met in thee to-night.” 
wish! Christmas does not come in midsummer, The little boy knew the song, for always on 
but only when it is cold and there is snow on | Christmas Eve they had taken him from his 
the ground. Mother cannot make Christmas| bed at midnight and carried him to the win- 
come now, dear. You must be a good boy \ dow ; and, looking down, he had seen men 
and wait.’’ | and women standing in the street, singing that 
‘*But I have been a good boy and I have, song. So he knew that Christmas had really 
waited—so long!—and it hasn’t come. It come, as the big doctor had said it would. 
seems as if I couldn’t wait any more.’’ And} As the singing ended, a part of the wall 
then, as the little boy looked at his mother, he near the bed seemed to slip back out of the 
saw that she was crying, and wondered Why. ! pgs: <5, 93 


The big doctor went over and laid his hand | 
MINDING THE BABY. 


on her shoulder. ‘‘Perhaps the little boy is 
right,’’ he said gently. ‘‘He felt that he could M 

BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 
Milly has to mind the baby 


not wait, and has put his case into other hands | 

than ours—into better hands; and he shall | 

have his wish.’’ Then, turning to the little boy | When he takes his noonday nap. 
Trusty’s tail keeps time like music 

To the rocker’s tap! tap! tap! 
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himself, he said, ‘‘Your mother did not know | 
that I can make Christmas come whenever I 
please, but I can, for Santa Claus is an old, 
old friend of mine. Whenever I send for him 
he comes, even if he is at the north pole. I 
shall send for him to-night. To-morrow you 
will see him, and it will be Christmas, for it 
is always Christmas where Santa Claus is.’’ | 
Then he pressed the little boy’s hand, and all 
the doctors and the little boy’s father and 
mother went out. | 
That night the bee sang the little boy to) 


“Hush-a-by,” sings Milly softly 
Until baby shuts his eyes. 

Trusty’s tail is wagging slower; 
He forgets to snap at flies! 


Milly's “ Hush-a-by” grows fainter ; 
Stilled now are the tap! tap! taps! 
Baby, Trusty and Nurse Milly— 
All the three—are taking naps! 


NIGHT. 


Candle light and poppy flowers, 
Drowsy step and then to sleep, 
Happy dreams through all the hours 

Till the sun his custom keep, 
Lighting here and lighting there 
Day’s great candle everywhere. 





| way, and in its place stood a Christmas tree— 
la wonderful tree, heavy with apples and 
|oranges and candy and chains of pop corn, 
and things that twinkled like stars and other 
things that glowed like fire. At the foot of 
the tree stood a sled, and beside it a red wagon. 
There were other gifts, too, that come only at 
Christmas—a box of tools; and many soldiers 
marching all one way, not looking at all at 
the little boy, but straight ahead ; anda cannon 
to shoot them with. 

Before the little boy had had time to see all 
the things he heard a noise on the other side 
of the bed ; and as he looked, the wall slipped 
aside and Santa Claus stood before him. He 
was dressed all in red, as he always is, and 
his long white beard twinkled with frost and 
snow; but under the big fur cap and the 
bushy eyebrows the little boy could see two 
kind blue eyes that looked just like the big 
doctor’s. 

‘‘Little boy,’’ said Santa Claus very softly, 
“‘T have come a long, long way to see you and 
bring you your Christmas—all the way from 
the north pole. Are you glad?’’ 

The little boy looked up into his face with 
eyes round with wonder but sparkling like 
stars. ‘‘Oh, yes, sir!’? he said. ‘tI am—I 
am—so glad—so —’’ And then, all at once, 
he put his arms over his face and began to cry. 

Santa Claus stood a little while by the bed, 
watching him, very still. Then he reached 
over to the tree and took down the pair of 
skates and a tiny ship, and laid them on the 
bed beside the little boy, and slipped away 
without a word. 

When the big doctor came that day the little 
boy was sleeping. By his side still lay the 
skates and one hand hugged the tiny ship. 
He was sleeping as he had not slept before 
since they had brought him into the big white 
room. The doctor did not try to wake him, 
but merely bent above the cot a moment and 
listened. Then he rose up, tall and straight, 
and, looking straight ahead, he said to the 
nurse, ‘‘Come. Allis\wellywith the little boy 
now.’* And they both went out omtiptoe. 
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Just ask for “Necco” when you want 
Some real delicious candy, 

The kind that’s good and pure and fresh 
And makes you feel so dandy ! 


Next time you go into a 
candy store ask for Necco 
Lemon Drops, Hoarhound 
Drops, Fruit Drops, Sweet- 
hearts, Boston Baked Beans, 
Necco or Hub Wafers. Any 
one of them for a nickel will 
put the most joyous taste in 
your mouth. They are just 
the right confections for 
every Bay and girl. 


And mother will tell you so, 
too. She knows how good these 
Necco Confections are, because 
they’re sealed in protective 
wrappers that keep them pure 
and clean. 


Try ab ag today Remember 


to ask for I 


Here are two cox, ones— 
Necco or Hub Wafers with nine 
mouth-watering flavors, all for a 
nickel, 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Tea and Coffee 
For Children? 


These beverages contain 
drug elements that hinder 
development of both body 
and mind, especially in 
children. 


Nowadays, for their chil- 
dren, wise parents choose 


POSTUM 


This delicious table bev- 
erage, made of cereals, has 
a wonderfully _ satisfying 
flavor—a flavor much like 
the higher grades of coffee 
(but without any of cof- 
fee’s harm). Postum is a 
true, pure food-drink that 
has helped thousands to 
forget the coffee habit. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere 


sell POSTUM 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
trated weekly paper for 2 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a ye: 
ineluding postage pre to any addre: 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
‘Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

e year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Payment, for The Companion, when sent. by 

should be by Post. Oftice Money Order or 

Express Money Order. When neither of theae ean 

be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender's risk. 
It is Hable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the addreas on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
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Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
Your paper Issent, | Your name eannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
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INFANTILE CONVULSIONS. 


HEN a baby has convulsions, it gener- 
ally means one of two things: either 
{t is suffering from toxwinia, or poison- 

1 ing, Which is usually the result of errors 

! in the diet, or else there is some serious | 

trouble with the nervous system. Hf 
feeding is at the bottom of the trouble, find out 
| the error and correct it, and the attacks will cease. 

| When there is organic trouble present, the case 

is more serious. The attaek may be stopped, 

| but it is likely to recur if the underlying cause 
persists. Such are the convulsions caused by 

i meningitis, or acute inflammation of the bral 

| coverings, and by hydrocephalus, or water press- 

| ing on the brain. 

| It is unnecessary to describe the symptoms, for 
the most inexperienced person knows when a baby 
is having a convulsion. In older people a tendency 
to convulsions cates an unstable nervous 
tem, and that i bably true of infants who ha 
convulsions in consequence of dietary errors that 
would | e stronger children unaffected. Chil- 
dren who have convulsions in their first year often 
suffer from night rs, ties, and other signs of 
hervous instability later in life. Sometimes ¢ 
vulsious are the signs of an epilepsy that i: 
| appear in after years. 

he first thing to do when a baby falls into a 
‘convulsion is to get it into a warm bath as quickly 
as possibl That is done to relieve blood tension 
and equalize the cireulation, and to this end it is 
well to give cold applications to the head at the 
sume time. 

Do not hesitate to give the hot bath. Sometimes 
{nexperienced people who dread to mak 
take insist on waiting until the doctor come 
the hot bath for a baby in convulsions can never 
be amistake. The doctor should be called with- 
out delay, because in se’ bet the bath must 
be followed Db; dative and eving treatment 
that he only I know how to employ, There is 
one important “don't? to remember—don't put 

v anything into the child's mouth—either food, med- 

icine or stimulant—while you are waiting for the 

ductor. 
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TRAVELERS. 


« UST to think, Cousin Jessica, of my ac- 
tually going somewhere—l who have 
never been anywhere in my whole life! 

ifornia, the Yellowstone, 

O Cousin Jessica!” 

Cousin Jessica looked at the glowing. 
face a httle wistfully. If Gertrude would only 
look like that all the time how much more lovable 
she would bet! 

“It will be hot down in the gone, ” she said. 

Never mind. There woi any mosquitoes; 
they're all killed,” Gertrude Sata 

“And you will be too late for the flower season 
“alifornia.”” | 

“Is that so? I guess I'll find a rose or two, 
nevertheless.” 

| “And the Yellowstone may disappoint you.” 

“Itdaren’t. Cousin Jessica, whatis the matter 
with you? You don’t usually throw cold water 
over things—and I’m so happy over this!” 

Cousin Jessica drew the girl down beside her, 

“want you to enjoy every moment of this lovely 
| trip, child. More than that, I want ft to be some- 

! thing that will not end with the journey, but will 

enrich your whole life. Do you Know the traveler's. 

proverb? ‘Wherever thou goest thou carriest thy- 
| Self, and shalt ever find thyself.’ That’s the be 

: thing Iam giving you to take with you; but sinee 

that is a private affair, 1 found a litle traveling 
| case at Moseley’s —” 

» “O Cousin Jessica!” Gertrude exclaimed again. 

You couldt have given me anything nicer. 

Thank you, a thou id thines 
j That evening Gertrude went across the street to 

| talk everything over with her Cousin Lucy. It was. 

with Luey and her parents that she was to have 
her trip. Luey met her rapturously. 

2 ’Trude, see the beautiful t 

Cousin Jessica gave me! 

given you one, too. Isn't she the dearest! 

see what she tucked inside.” 

Gertrude took the bit of note. It rea 
Lucy, dear, There isan old traveler’s proverb, | 
" Avherever thou goest thou takest thyself with thee, 
and shalt ever find thyself’. You will be happy 
wherever you are because you carry so happy a 
world in your he Tean wish you nothing bet- 

1 ; but I shall love to think 
of those new good times before you in that happy 
world of yours. Your loving Cousin Jessica.” 

n’t that charming of her?” Lucy chattered 

+ over Gertrude’s shoulder. “I shan’thave anything 

dearer the whole trip. Of course it's a happy 

) wWorld—there are so many lovely people and things 

init. Think of Cousin Jessica and that beautiful, 

Deautiful garden of hers 

thing in the world but that we'd be rich, 

vive you that proverb, too, ’Trude? 
ike mine ?"? 
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veling case 
1 know she must have 
And 



































Did she 
And is your | 


” Gertrude answered. She was 
ing of the traveling cases, not of the proverb, 

ousin Jessica had given her something to think 
about with that. 
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SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s keh Boston Mass. 
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CoNsE ANS 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located im the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary toa musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 
splendid equipment. and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department. graduates are much in demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals. the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


George W. Chadwick, 
Director 


Year opens 
Sept. 21, 1916 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice. piano. organ and violin experience in rehearsals 
and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 





St. John’s 
Military Academy 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
The American Rugby 


Situated on high, well-drained ground 


“Honor School" 
by U.S. Gov't 





A School 
for Girls 
23 Mile 
from Boston 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 





Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic flelds. 
large buildings with modern equipment, containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly ball with new pipe 
organ, gymnasium and recreation room.” Established reputation In educational circles for scholarship and 
character. Long and successful history, Modern spirit nd methods. $800. 


Ss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 
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School of 
. Gymnastics | 


CHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


New Haven Norma 


1466 Chapel Street, New Have: 


soth year, Fits tor teachy ning, playground 


work, Vocattunal bureau # TEACHER FOR. Bid EN Bors. Ey Recites 
New Dining H 9 buildin very Lesson Every Day. at low toBtudy. Thorough 
Boathouse, fi Preparation: 10 “Gallege. roraduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificates. Estate of 150 acres, 9 fine build- 
1 ings.” Thorough sanitation, Healthful country life, Beau- 
Detroit Technical Institute tiful lakes. Allathletic sports. for Younger 


Praette {cal or 
ped laboratories. 
je for descriptive 
which you are interested. Address 


Detrott, Mich. 


One Year Course in Electric 


ys. For illustrated catalogue address 
Well equ 
Wi 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 


Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorouks and-eflinient tralning In every 86, 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 


For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


The Sargent School finn" 


Education 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical 


education in the world. General and special courses pre- 
pare for healthy womanhood, Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A.SARGENT, 6 Everett 8t, Cambridge. Masa. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial 


Prepares for College or Professional School. A. teacher 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. Addre: 


The Headmaster, Box J, Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. 


You Can Earn 
2, 


290, Omens fie 


with This 7 
NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and 
more tostart. Youneed no ex- 
perlence. Open a Tire Repair 

























Shop with Haywood Equipment, Let the mone: 
roll in, Business grows fast, You're soon a rea 
manufacturer, Every auto sold means more 
















moa tires to Demand for your 
work ahead of supply. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives al! the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A valn- 
able guide to riches and wealth, 
Write today. A postal will do, Get 
your FREE copy 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

814 Capitol Ave. adi Ind 
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Continental Rubber Works 
1994 Liberty St. 








OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 
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W Tee we stood there, un- 
certain what to do, another 
party of Indians came out 

of the dry creek valley and headed 

also toward the butte; they paid no 
attention to the herd of buffalo fleeing 
south. 

‘*Just the one party split up,’’ 
said Pitamakan. ‘‘The watcher on 
the butte signaled both of them to 
come. Perhaps he discovered us; we 
should get away from here at once.’’ 

Never in all our adventures had 
Pitamakan and I been so agitated 


sence of Jusé only added to our 
trouble. 

“‘There must be some way out of 
this ; let’s make medicine, brother, ’’ 
my partner said tensely, and began 
to pray to his gods. 

The first party of riders was now 
less than a mile from us and was 
heading straight toward our place 
of concealment. 

“Come; we can wait no longer 
for José,’’ I said. ‘'Let’s bury the 
powder and ball and try to hide in 
the timber. ’’ 

As I started off, Pitamakan cried, 
‘*Turn back! Look over there !’’ 

I looked where he was pointing. 
The lone watcher, leaping from rock 
to rock, was hurrying down the 
northern face of the butte. The first 
party of riders saw hiin also and, 
swerving out of their course, met 
him at the foot of the incline; the 
second party, one of whom led an 
extra horse, joined the others a mo- 
ment later. After a minute’s talk 
the man from the butte mounted, 
and away they all went westward 
toward the pine breaks of Armell’s 
Creek. 

“Kyil It is all plain enough 
now!’’ Pitamakan cried exultantly. 
“From the top of the butte the 
watcher discovered another war 
party approaching ; he and his party 
are getting out of the way of it as 
fast as they can.’ 

At that turn of affairs we felt 
somewhat easier, and sat down 
again in the edge of the pines to 
wait for José. But when the sun 
mounted higher and higher and still 
he did not appear, we became anx- 
ious. ‘The riders had long since dis- 
appeared among the pine buttes, and. 
the frightened buffalo were also gone. 
Once more the country appeared to 
be deserted by man. It was nearly 
noon when José came stealing down 
through the timber. 

‘“‘What makes your eyes so big?’’ 
he asked, laughing. ‘‘You look as if some- 
thing had frightened you.’’ 

After listening to our account of the watcher 
on the butte and the riders, he said that he, 
too, had seen them from the top of the range. 
Then he told us his news: over on a small 
creek just south of the butte was a very large 
war party —as many as five hundred men. 
Three of their scouts were even now climbing 
the butte. We would stay right where we 
were, he said, for it was unlikely that they 
would come down through our point of timber. 

A little later, as we were eating some of our 
cooked meat, the three men appeared on the 
top of the butte. They took no trouble to 
conceal themselves, but sat boldly on the very 
summit, smoking and surveying the country. 


Through the glass we could see from their’ 


peculiar method of dressing their carefully 
kept hair and from the designs of quill em- 
broidery on their robes that they were Crows. 

During the afternoon we slept by turns. 
José had the last watch, and near sunset he 
woke us to see the war party filing past the 
butte. The three watchers had gone down to 
join it, he said. 

Contrary to our expectation the party did 
not follow the Blackfoot trail at the foot of 
the butte; instead they left it and traveled 
northeast toward the mouth of the Mussel- 
shell. 

“‘Ah! They go against our other enemies, 
the Gros Ventres or Assiniboins,’’ said 
Pitamakan with a sigh of relief. 
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AMID GENERAL CRIES OF ANGER AT SIGHT OF A HATED BLACKFOOT 
SEVERAL OF THE CROWS RUSHED AT HIM. 
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_ beginning to fear for our herd that we 
' worked so hard to get.’” 

We saddled our horses and, as twilight 
deepened into night, made our way down 
out of the timber to the big trail. Later, 
after passing the butte, I saw for the first 
time, and quite plain in the bright moon- 
light, the Snowy Mountains, outermost spur 
of the Rockies. We had slept little during 
the day, and all the excitement and anxiety 


had made us weary. The horses, too, were | 


unfit for travel, for they had not had much 
to eat; so we halted at the first creek that 
flowed down from the pine-covered slopes of 
the Snowy Mountains and rested. We slept 
in turn from about midnight until the eve- 
ning of the next day; the horses meanwhile 
stuffed themselves with the green grasses and 
pea vines that grew among the cottonwoods. 

Leaving the stream in the evening, we 
struck over to Flat Willow Creek and fol- 
lowed it down to its junction with the 
Musselshell River. José said that war par- 
ties often pasyed here, and so we often halted 
our horses and listened for any suspicious 
sounds. At last we saw the first faint tinge 
of approaching day in the eastern sky. We 
had to get out of sight and do it quick; but 
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James Willard Schultz 
Chapter Three 


us into a patch of chokecherry and plum 
trees near the top of the point that di- 
vided the two streams. After picketing 
the horses, we went out to the edge of 
the thicket and carefully surveyed the country 
| with the glass. There was no sign of a war 
| party anywhere; nor could we see any game 
| except @ small bunch of buffalo away out on 
the plain east of the main stream. 

We were now faint from hunger. I got the 
meat sack from the pack, but when I opened 
; it such a horrible odor rose that I tossed it 
and its contents off to the windward from 
where we sat. There was to be no food for 
| us that day. As usual we divided the day 
into three watches. Pitamakan had the last 
{one, and roused José and me about an hour 
| beforedark. The country was quiet, he said, 
and not a living thing was to be seen any- 
where except two bull elks feeding in the 
edge of the timber at the foot of our slope. 

José took the glass and studied the coun- 
‘try. ‘‘Everything appears quiet,’’ he said. 
|**Let’s kill one of those elk; we can’t go 
| much longer without meat.’ 

But Pitamakan objected. ‘‘My medicine 
has kept warning me all day that there is 
danger. Of course we are hungry, but I 
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him. When we got there he had 
already butchered the animal and cut 
out a lot of the best meat. Then we 
learned why the country was so bar- 
ren of game; all round were the 
deserted fireplaces of a big camp, 
and the fluffy ashes on them proved 
that they had been cold not more 
than two days. A fresh and dusty 
trail showed that the tribe had 
moved up the Musselshell. José 
said that they were probably Crows. 

After watering the horses we 
waited until dark before building a 
small fire in the thick timber in 
order to cook the elk meat. Pita- 
makan wanted to move on as soon 
as we had satisfied our hunger, but 
José insisted that then was our best 
chance to roast enough of the food 
to last until we were well across 
the Yellowstone. The safest of all 
places, he argued, was a recently 
deserted camp ground. 

He had no sooner spoken than an 
owl hooted a short distance up- 
stream, and was answered by an- 
other below us. 

‘*There! I knew it!’’ Pitamakan 
exclaimed. ‘‘Those are not owls; 
they are the enemy.’” 

At the same time our horses began 
to snort. José grabbed a stick and 
with one sweep of it scattered the 
fire. ‘‘Quick! Get to the horses!’’ 
he ordered. 

After the brightness of the fire, 
the sudden darkness momentarily 
blinded us, and we had to feel our 
way among the trees toward the 
spot where the animals, now thor- 
oughly frightened, were thrashing 
about and tugging on their tie ropes. 
We had nearly reached them when, 
close on our right, some one shouted 
a command in a language that I 
thought to be Crow. José cried to 
us to fall, and down we went prone 
on the ground just as a dozen or 
more guns spit fire and boomed all 
round us. I had cocked my piece 
and was trying to decide where to 
aim it, when Jos¢ called out, ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot!’’? And then, raising his voice 
he shouted in Crow, ‘Don’t shoot! 
Weare friends, company men. This 
is your old friend, Yellow Lance!’’ 

Pitamakan and I could not under- 
stand what he was saying, and had 
another shot been fired at us we 
should undoubtedly have shot back. 
To our surprise, some one near by 

_ answered him, and after a short ex- 
change of words José told us to get 
up and move toward the horses. We 
were captured, he said, and must 

| make no resistance. When we got to our feet 

, the Crows immediately surrounded us; they 

‘took our rifles and roughly pawed us over in 

, Search for other weapons. José meanwhile 
continued to talk with our captors, who pres- 

,ently hustled us back to our fireplace. One 
of their number had collected the scattered 

‘embers of the fire and was blowing them, and 

| suddenly they burst into flame. 

| All eyes were immediately centred upon 
Pitamakan, and amid general cries of anger 
at sight of a hated Blackfout several of the 

; Crows rushed at him. In another instant he 

' would have been clubbed and cut to death had 
not José and the leader of the Crows gut him 

; between them and forced the enraged men 
back. One fellow came from behind and was 

, just raising his war club to brain Pitamakan, 
when I caught it and wrenched it from him. 

! Tt was some time before Gray Bull, the 

\ leader, got his men quiet enough to hold a sort 
of council. More wood was thrown on the 
fire and we all sat down round it; there were 
thirty-five of the Crows. The talk that fol- 

‘lowed was of course unintelligible to Pitama- 
kan and me, but we listened to it carefully, 
hoping to gather by the tone of the speakers’ 

| Voices what our fate was to be. José after- 


we could find no place of concealment. All think it best to sneak out of here as quietly , wards told us all that had been said. 


three of us were in a fever of haste, which 
was not lessened by Pitamakan’s remark that 
his medicine was warning him that we were 


in great danger. 
It was broad daylight when José finally led 
at" AED OA eee a 
aXe eet a on 


‘as wecan.’”” 

| But I sided against him, and after some 
argument José went down the hill. As soon 
| as we heard the report of his gun and saw one 
| of the elk tumble, we packed up and joined 
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In answer to their questions José said that 
, We were under orders of the company’s chief 
at Fort Benton to go to the white men’s trail 
far south and get some boxes of yellow metal 
, buttons there buried. [He reminded them that 
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the company and the Crows had ever been ; \ her,’’said José. ‘‘Withtwo such friends to help, 
good friends, that he himself had lived and these people will let us go, I feel convinced. ’” 
traded with them during several seasons in} I thought so, too, but Pitamakan suid: 
years gone by, and that he had parted with | ‘* You forget those young men who drew away 
them in friendship. And then, pointing at me, from the fire last night and whispered together. 





was a spy,’’ Big Rain said. ‘‘We know you, | 
(Spaniard. We have not forgotten the time | 
you traded for the company with us, and your | 
word was always true. Do you now say that . 
tne boy is not a spy??? 
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You and the white boy, however, may saddle 
up and go your way right now.’’ 

“Then we stay also,’’ José replied without 
an instant’s hesitation. 

All the chiefs expressed their satisfaction at 


he said that I was the nephew and adopted son 
of the great trader chief on the upper river. 
He asked that they allow us to go on our way. 

As soon as José finished talking, a biz, ; 
handsome, long-haired man sprang to his feet 
and began a vivlent harangue against us. 
The American Fur Company, he said, was 
no friend to the Crows; it sold guns and 
ammunition to their enemies, especially the 
Blackfeet, and here before this very fire sat 
one of that hated tribe. He demanded that 
the party kill all three of us at once. 

Following him, several younger members of » 
the party made like demands. The older men | 
stared straight before them into the fire and | 
inade no comments whatever. That augured 
ill for us. 

‘*Be wise,’? José whispered to Gray Bull; 
‘the friendship of the company is worth 
much more to you than our death. Help us 





ont of this trouble and I will give you a writing | plains, they did not stare at us, their prisuners, | approach of our war party. 


Think you that they were talking about their 
swecthearts 2?” 

Presently Gray Bull entered the lodge and 
spoke to his women, Immediately they begun 
tu sweep the ground with bunches of brush, 


, to straighten out the robe couches and to pile 


the many parfleches and other property near 


the doorway, in order to make all possible | 


room, We knew what that meant: the council 
of the chiefs was to be held right where we 
were. 
avery large stone pipe with a long wooden 
stem, and mixed some tobacco and Vherbe in a 
homemade red-paiuted wooden bowl. 

The chiefs soon began to come in. Gry 
Bull welcomed each one and gave him a par- 
ticular place to sit near him or the doorway, 
according to his importance. 1 had never seen 
aftiner lot of Indians. With the politeness char- 
acteristic of all the tribes of the northwestern 


In preparation for it, Gray Bull got out | 


“1 do’? José replied. that decision, and after another smoke they 
Again the chiefs held a consultation, and went their ways. As soon as they were gone 
meanwhile José hurriedly told us what had | Gray Bull gave us some advice. 
been said. Big Rain interrupted him by ask-! ‘+All is well with you except for some of the 
‘ing whether we had seen a large war party on young men,’’ he said. ‘* Because of them you 
our way southward. He replied that we had , must never leave the lode at night. In the 
seen such a party at the Black Butte. | daytime when you do yo out, go always to- 
After that there was more earnest talk be- | gether and carry your pistols well in sight. 
tween Big Rain and the under chiefs, and then, ‘*T have had a hard time to save you all,’’ he 
turning to José once more, Big Rain gave the added. '‘*Many of the chiefs are on the young 
decision of the council. ,men’s side, and I had to talk strong to them. 
‘*We believe all that you have told us,’’ he Meanwhile, North Woman—Big Rain’s Black- 
said, ‘tand but for one thing you would all be | foot woman—was talking to him, and he lis- 
free to go on your way at once. The big! tened. ‘hus were you all saved.’’ 
war party you saw are our people; they have ‘That night we were quite ready to lie down 
gone northward, as perhaps you guessed, to | and sleep. Gray Bull himself was worn out. 
raid the Blackfoot country. Now, we think | Before stretching himself out on his couch he 
that this young Running Eagle here intends | ordered two of his women to make their beds 
to go southward ; still, if we set him free, he | outside and to give the alarm if anyone came 





might hurry north and warn his people of the 
Therefure we have 


that will procure you many presents from our } but conversed with one another in low tunes decided to hold him until the party returns. 


people at the mouth of the Yellowstone. You! 
slvull be made rich in white men’s goods. ’” 

The chief gave no sign that he had heard; 
but after several more young men had wildly 
demanded that we be put to death at once, 
he sprang to his feet and commanded silence 
with a wave of the hand. 

‘Be still,’’ he said sternly. ‘‘These are 
not common white men. Only the council 
of our chiefs can say what shall be done to 
them. At daybreak we will take them home 
with us and let the great ones say whether 
they shall live or die.’” 

After that there were no more violent 
demands for our scalps, but some of the 
young men withdrew to the farthest lizht 
thrown by the little fire and talked together 
in low tones. 

Meanwhile the night was wearing on. 
Several of the party stretched out on the 
ground to rest; others feasted on our elk 
meat. At one time and another all had some 
sleep except the chief and us three captives. 
Gray Bull told us that they had discovered 
us by accident. An old man who had lost a 
knife had returned to the deserted camp 
xround to search for it, and had seen us pre- 
paring to hide in the thicket on the point. 
Ne had at once returned to the camp, less 
than a half day’s travel up the river, and 
had told the news. 

As soon as it was light enough to travel 
we set out for the big camp of the Crows. 
When we had ridden for three or four hours 
we saw ahead of us, in a long, open bottom 
of the river, hundreds of fine, new white 
lodses. Our coming had been reported by 
the watchers on the hills, and a great crowd 
came surging down the trail to meet us. 
‘They were mostly women and children, who, 
when they saw Pitamakan, began to revile 
us. Several of them threw sticks and stones 
at him, and the missiles, striking our horses, 
caused the animals to rear and plunge. 

Pitamakan bore the ordeal better than 
José and I did; his face was perfectly calm 
and he looked his tormentors square in the 
eyes. Our progress through the camp was 
necessarily slow; when we reached Gray 
Bull’s lodge, he told us to dismount and 
enter. He at once ordered his women to 
strip our horses of saddles and pack and to 
fetch the things inside. We were glad to pass 
into the lodge and out of sight of the dense, 
clamoring crowd that surrounded it. 

We were no sooner comfortably seated on 
the buffalo-robe couches than two of the women 
began to roast some dried buffalo tongues for 
us on the clear little cottonwood fire in the 
centre of the lodge. Before the meat was 
cooked, a tall, handsome woman of thirty-five 
years or more came into the lodge. She carried 
in trembling hands a large wooden bow] heaped 
with pemmican and, kneeling and edging for- 
ward a little, pushed it along on the ground 
toward Pitamakan. 

“‘My son,’’? she said in pure Blackfoot, 
‘this is for you.’’ 

Then, breaking a strict rule of both Crow 
and Blackfoot etiquette,—that a woman shall 
not get between men and the fire,—she sud- 
denly sprang to Pitamakan’s side, threw her 
arins round him and kissed him a dozen times ; 
then as quickly she moved back toward the 
doorway and covered her face with her hands. 

“I could not help it,’’ she said. ‘'It is so 
Jong since I have seen one of my people.”’ 

“IT am glad that you did it,’’ Pitamakan 
said, and his voice was not so steady as it 
might have been. ‘‘Let us talk together.’’ 

**No, not now,” she replied. ‘‘l must work 
for you. Big Rain, head chief of these Crows, 
is my man. He loves me. I go now to talk 
with him for you all Take couraze.’’ 

And with that she hurried out of the lodge. 

Talking it over after she had gone, we de- 
cided that we had two xvod friends in camp 
—our host, Gray Bull, and this Blackfoot 
woman, While we were eating the broiled 
tongues, and the fine pemmican that she had 
brought us, we wondered how she came to be 
among the Crows. 

‘I think that we shall soon know all about 





while waiting for the one remaining place, 
that on the right hand of Gray Bull, tu be 
filled. ‘That was the seat of highest honor, 
and we knew that it was reserved for Big Rain, 
head chief of the tribe. 

He came in presently, a tall, heavy - set, 
kindly-eyed man about fifty years of ave. In 
his hair he wore a single eagle tail feather, and 
his only ornament was a necklace of grizzly- 
bear claws. When he entered the lodge all 
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near the lodge. Moreover, he told us to have 
our arms ready. It was evident that he thought 
we were none tou safe even with him. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


STORIES OF THE OLD-HOMEFARM 
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RUMORS OF SECESSION AND THE POSSIBILITY OF WAR WERE THE CHIEF 
SUBJECTS OF TALK. 


present smiled up at him and gave the Crow | 


greeting, which he answered as he moved 
round to the place awaiting him. Upon sitting 


AR causes strange fluctuations in 
prices. During the Civil War in the | 


United States, when the supply of raw 
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THE OLD SQUIRE’S “ ROZZUM.” 





on account of an odd speculation that the old 
gentleman had made in the winter of 1861. 

He had gone to Portland in January to 
deliver a thousand tamarack knees, which 
were then generally used in shipbuilding for 
the bends of vessels. Business was dull that 
winter, and several Portland wholesale 
dealers who were in financial difficulties were 
offering goods at low prices. At the Preble 
House, where business men from out of 
tuwn usually stayed, the old squire learned 
that a certain firm had a hundred barrels 
of rosin in stock, which they offered at a 
dollar and ten cents a barrel. He thought 
little about it for the moment or during 
that evening, for rumors of secession and 
the possibility of war were the chief subjects 
of talk. 

A little before three o’clock in the morning 
the cld squire waked suddenly and sat up in 
bed. ‘The subject of his thoughts was rosin. 

‘Rosin comes from the Southern States,’’ 
he muttered, ‘‘and if the South goes out of 
the Union and there’s war, how shall we 
get it? ‘The price is sure to advance.’’ 

The conviction took such a firm hold on 
him that he was unable to fall asleep again: 
he lay thinking the matter over until day- 
light. After breakfast at seven o’clock, he 
went down to Commercial Street and bought 
that hundred barrels of rosin for a hundred 
and ten dollars, with the privilege of keeping 
it in the warehouse there. 

The more he thought about rosin the 
stronger grew his conviction that it would 
increase in price. During that day and the 
next he bought ninety-two barrels more, at 
less than two dollars a barrel. And when, 
a few days later, a schooner came in from 
Newbern, North Carolina, with rosin, he 
bought fifty barrels more, at a dollar and a 
half a barrel. If that had not taken almost 
all the money that he had received for the 
tamarack knees, I think he would have 
bought a hundred barrels more. 

On the way home, however, he began to 
fear that he had been oversanguine; indeed, 
he now felt so uncertain about his venture 


down he glanced at us, and then took the pipe | cotton from the South was wholly cut off from 

that Gray Bull had ready and lihted it. the North, cotton cloth rose from seven cents 
The pipe went from one to another round a yard to sixty cents. But the greatest rise of 

the circle, but not to us, and meanwhile the price was in rosin. 

chiefs entered into earnest consultation. When, | Before the war, in the fall of 1860, rosin sold 

finally, the last whiff had been smoked, Big in New York for one dollar a barrel; and in 

Rain turned to José and demanded to know ) Portland, Maine, one lot of a hundred barrels 


why we were traveling southward into the 
Crow country. 

At that José repeated what he had previ- 
ously told Gray Bull. 

‘*But why this Blackfoot here?’’ the chief 
asked. ‘‘If three were needed for the trail, 
why did not the great white chief send a white 
man with you instead of him?’’ 

‘*Let me explain,’’ José replied. ‘‘This 
white boy here is the nephew of the chief of 
the fort. He and the young Blackfoot, the 
Running Eagle, have been raised together; 
they are the same as brothers and never apart 
for a day. Why, you should know what they 
two have just done! 
Blackfoot land westward clear to the shore of 
the great salt water, passed through the coun- 
try of many fierce tribes, and brought back 
with them the skin of the sacred fish dog, 
wanted by a Blackfoot medicine man.’’ 

At that all the chiefs clapped hand to mouth 
and made exclamations of surprise, and fora: 
moment or two our examination was suspended | 
while they talked excitedly of what they had 
heard about the great ocean and its medicine 
animals. 

“‘We thought that this young Running Eagle 


‘They traveled from the | 


went for one hundred and ten dollars, which 
was less than a centa pound. Dealers failed 
to foresee the scarcity in rosin that the seces- 
sion of the Southern States would cause in the 
North, although virtually the entire supply 
came from the pine forests of the Carolinas | 
and Georgia. 

After the inauguration of President Lincoln 
in March, 1861, the price of rosin rose by leaps ; 
and bounds to ten, fifteen, twenty-five, thirty- 
; five and in some instances to fifty and even 
sixty dollars a barrel. There was virtually 
no rosin in the market; you could not buy 
enough even to roughen fiddle bows: fiddlers , 
| had to use spruce gum—a very poor substitute. 
| In Maine they got a substitute for rosin, or 
‘“‘ruozzum,’’? as the country people called it, 
from old stumps of the white pine, the roots of 
which were fat with red pitch. This touch- 
wood, or lightwood, had previously been used | 
| only for kindling fires; but now dealers were | 
' ready to pay seven dollars a cord for it. 
Miles of stump fences were cut up and drawn 
to a large retort; the pitch, when tried out, 
) Proved a fair substitute for rosin. 

At the old squire’s farm there Was muehin-| 
| terest in rosin and the soaring price of it, largely 








;that he did not say a word to Grandmother 
| Ruth about it. He thought that it would 
trouble her and that she would reproach him 
for his rashness. 

The dreary war time drew on, with all its 
| poignant griefs in North and South alike. 
‘The old squire’s sons entered the Northern 
army, and one by one they fell in battle. 
Yet through it all the old squire’s patriotism 
burned steadily. 

Solicitude for the national welfare and grief 
over the loss of his sons for a while drove all 
thought of his investment in rosin out of his 
mind. Indeed, I doubt whether he thought 
much about his rosin from the outbreak of the 
war until we had our war scare in Maine. A 
daring party of young Confederates entered 
Portland Harbor and seized the revenue cutter 


of the port, with some bold intention of bom- 


barding the town. The vessel was immediately 
recaptured, but everyone feared that another 
and more successful attack might follow. That 
raid on Portland recalled to the old squire’s 


|mind his two hundred and forty-two barrels 


of rosin, stored near the water front. Deciding 
to haul it out of danger’s way, he mustered 
nine double teams and drove to Portland for 
his rosin. When he had got it home, he stored it, 
tier on tier, in the hay bay of the big west barn. 

It was then that Grandmother Ruth first 
learned of his investment in rosin; and al- 
though she would have frowned on the ven- 
ture ifjshe had learned ‘of it at first, she now 
hoped to get afortune from it. For at 
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this time rosin was selling at Portland for 
eighteen dollars and fifty cents a barrel. 

Still the price rose, and with it soared grand- 
mother’s hopes for the future. She did a deal 
of arduous multiplying with pencil and paper: 
18 times 242, then 19 times 242, 22 times 242, 
and so on as the price of rosin mounted. In 
spite of all the griefs that war had brought 
her, the dear old lady began to plan for new! 
carpets, new farniture for the parlor, fresh | 
vats of paint on all the farm buildings, new : 
cupolas and gilt vanes on both barns and the | 
carriage house. j 


WHAT IS NATIONALITY ? 
Coy J. Holland Rose, RIED. 


Si Donald Mackenzie Wallace, in ¥ approach to clearness. In general 






his now classical work ‘‘Kussia,’’ a those boundaries nearly coincide with 
says that he once asked a Russian the political boundaries that now 
peasant, ‘‘What is the mir?’’—the vil- either exist or are forming. 


lage commune. He wus answered by In the Middle Ages political 


of their natural liberty in order to gain the 
protection of the laws that they themselves 
made and administered. ‘This contract (ays 
Rousseau) constitutes them a nation, which is 
supreme alike over the prince and over any 
other society that may be formed within it. 
Now, Rousseau always had in mind a very 
small state like a Swiss canton. But his fol- 
‘lowers adapted his notions to France; and 
Frenchmen, after revoking the much-abused 
{powers of the absolute monarchy, sought to 
| apply the principles of ‘The Social Contract’” 
to an old and complex society. In their Decla- 


When the price of a barrel of rosin rose to'a look of profound bewilderment, which re-| supremacy passed to the English and the | ration of the Rights of Man (September, 174%), 


twenty-seven dollars Grandmother Ruth tried | minded him that he had been requesting the! French peoples, who were free from the dis- 
to persuade the old squire to sell. 


which was founded partly on Rousseau, partly 


She was ‘definition of an abstract term, far beyond | astrous wars that as a result of the strifes'on the American model, they affinned the 
the comprehension of an average man. He) between the popes and the emperors of the! principles of the absolute sovereignty of the 
therefore changed his question to the follow-| Holy Roman Empire were devastating Italy nation. The sense of oneness of twenty-live 
ing: ‘‘What do you do in the mir??? Then|and Germany. Thanks to William the Con ! million freemen endowed them with a national 
he received clear and satisfactory answers. | queror, St. Louis (Louis LX) and their succes- l ardor that triumphed over the chaotic efforts 


growing impatient for those improvements, 

which now included a new buggy to drive to: 
church in, a new black gown of silk that would 

stand alone, and a betitting bonnet. 














But the old squire said, ‘No, not yet.’’' 
Something, too, that grandmother did not at all | 
understand seemed to be troubling him. IHedid 
not seem to enter with full relish into her plans 
for beautifying the old farm. Whenever she 
talked of them he said little. As a matter of 
fact, he would have liked to tell her what was 
weighing on his mind; but knowing her more; 
practical views of life, he hesitated to do so. 

Business men in Portland knew that the old 
squire was holding a quantity of rosin, pre- 
sumably for a greater rise in price. He got 
several offers for it, but refused them all. At’ 
last, in 1864, there came a letter frum the 
Navy Department, which said that the gov- | 
ernment needed rosin for some purpose at its 
navy yards, and that it would pay him thirty- ' 
four dollars a barrel for it, delivered at the 
nearest railway station. 

The old squire hastened to put his rosin at: 
the disposal of the government, and a few days ! 
later the great pile of dusty barrels that for | 
three years had lain in the barn was on its 
way out into the world again. Even in those 
dark days of 1863 and 1464 the United States 
government was regarded as a guod customer, 
and Grandmother Ruth’s expectations ran 
high. Two hundred and forty-two barrels at 
thirty-four dollars a barrel made eight thou- 


Similarly, it would be a mistake to begin this! sors, England and France enjoyed an internal 

article by propounding a definition of th | peace and a political solidity unknown else- 

complex temn, nationality. The better way is; where; and it is noteworthy that both king- 
to begin by asking how that force or idea;doms were still further compacted by the 

Mmanifests itself. Then, perhaps, after consid- | grinding pressure of their mutual conflicts in 

ering briefty some typical examples of its! the Hundred Years’ War. The early part of 

working, we may arrive at some understanding | that war witnessed English triumphs that, like 

of the problem. Crécy and Poitiers, consolidated the union of | 

Students of history will admit that the great | Norman and Saxon; whence the age of the 

states of the ancient world would offer few | Black Prince, Chaucer and Wycliffe may be 

examples of the complete and enthusiastic | termed the dawn of English nationality. ‘The 

identification of a government with its people. | end of the war witnessed the marvelous tri- 

The best examples are to be found in the his-' umphs of Jeanne d’Are and Du Guesclin, 

tory of the Chinese, Japanese, Babylonians , which restored the confidence and racial pride | 
and Jews. The last case is by far the best of the French. 

known. The Old Testament reveals to us the In both lands the differences of race, of social 
development of a people in whom the tribal , status and of local divisions largely vanished, 
feeling was exceedingly strong, so strong as | owing to the terrible pressure of the long war. 
frequently to lead to inter-tribal war. But the | Norman and Saxon, baron and churl, merged. | 
belief in the fatherhood of God and in His into Englishmen; Angevin and Lyonnais be- 

special direction brought these hostile tribes | came Frenchmen. War is a terrible chastener ; | 
closer together and strengthened their sense| but in the economy of nature it answers a! 
of union; and the outcome was the forming of ; purpose similar to that of storms in forests—it 

the first nation of which we have complete | sweeps away the weak and artificial, in order 

records. First, there is the family of Jacob, | to make place for what is deeply rooted and | 
then the clans, then the tribes, which, although | sturdy. France and England emerged from 

often going to war, are yet bound together by | the struggle clearly defined, each with a vigor- | 
the conviction that they are a chosen people | ous nationality. | 
under the direction of Jehovah. Finally comes| But if we look forward, we find chaos re-! 











| desperate resistance. 


sand two hundred and twenty-eight dollars— | the union under the monarchy of Saul, David turning during the civil strifes and religious 


the greatest windfall that had ever cume to 
the old farm thus far. 

Alas for those rosy anticipations ! 

Months passed. The old squire continued 
reticent. When Grandmother Ruth questioned 
him, he admitted that he had been paid for 
the rosin; and he bought her the black sil 
dress and the bonnet. But the farm building: 
went unpainted, no cupolas shone from the 
roofs, and grandmother continued to drive te 
church in the old wagon. There was a certain 
mystery about it that troubled Grandmother 
Ruth. Time and again she tried to pin the 
old squire down to an explanation. 

* Joseph, what did you do with that money ?”? | 
she asked more than once. 

But he always replied, ‘‘Ruth, I do not feel 
that I can tell you yet.’’ 

As time went on she decided that he had 
speculated with the money and lost it. That 
indeed was the belief concerning the old 
squire’s ‘‘rozzum’’ that prevailed in the family 
and among our neighbors at the time when 
we of the younger generation went home to 
live in 1866. The old squire never explained. 
Perhaps he thought that the truth of the mat- 
ter would be more annoying to Grandmothe: 
Rath than her own explanation of the mystery. 

Years later I had occasion to overhaul a 
trankful of old papers—the receipts, contracts 
and agreements of the old squire’s business 
life. Among them was a little bundle of let- 
ters, tied with blue ribbon, as if they had been 
prized or had been of some importance. Curi- 
osity led me to untie the bundle. There were 
three letters from Vice President Hannibal 
Hamlin, who had been a schoolmate of the 
oki squire’s when they were boys; one or two 
letters from our Maine Senator, William P. 
Fessenden, regarding the impeachment of Pres- | 
ident Andrew Johnson; and another, dated 
June 15, 1864, that contained a government 
Toney order for four hundred and eighteen | 
dollars and sixty-six cents. 

The letter, which was in aclerkly hand, con- 
tained memoranda setting forth that the money | 
order was in payment for two hundred and 
forty-two barrels of rosin, at one dollar and 
seventy-three cents a barrel. 

For a moment I wondered why that small 
sam had been sent in payment for rosin that 
at the time of the sale was worth thirty-four 
dollarsa barrel. Then, knowing the old squire 
as I did, I saw that the question answered 

itself. 








ally cost him in the winter of 1461. And then, 
to make his offering to his country complete, 
he had never presented the order for payment. 

At the bottom of the letter were a few lines 
im another and peculiar handwriting, signed 
Gideon Welles. Welles, as I now remembered, 
was Secretary of the Navy from 1861 to 1869, 
first when Abraham Lincoln was President and 
then under President Johnson. How like an 
echo from that time of great trouble and doubt 
Were the words of his cramped marginal note: 

“On behalf of the Government and person- 
ally I desire to thank you, sir. Public spirit 
like yours gives us hope and courage to go on.” 





and Solomon. The chief causes of this union 
were a God-given sense of Lis direction and 


wars that-fill a great part of the annals of 
England and France in the sixteenth and sev- 





enteenth centuries. The Reformation made 
men think deeply and differ profoundly about 
religion; and after those questions were set- 
tled in England, there came the struggles 
of the people with Charles I and James IT. 
During those long and impassioned disputes 
all sense of national unity vanished from 


the threatening pressure of formidable neigh- 
bors like the Philistines and Amorites. 


ISRAEL THE FIRST TRUE NATION. 


URING the reigns of the 
D three kings, the religious 
sense and the need of com- 
mon action built up the most sacred 
and interesting union to be found in 


the ancient world. And although 


Queen Elizabeth. Then, under the threat of 
annihilation by the Spanish Armada, the | 
patriotic feeling, long dormant, awakened to 
it was dissolved by the follies of new life and led Protestant and Roman Cath- 
the successors of Solumon, yet, even amid the olic alike to arm in defense of the island 
times of decline, exile and final dispersion, ; realm. | 


England, except during the halcyon days of | eration of 1813. 


the faith in their divine mission has nerved | 


| the Israelites with a deep sense of kinship and 


spiritual unity. Scattered though they are 
from San Francisco to Warsaw, from London 
to Abyssinia, they remain in all essentials a 


The thrill of life then throbbing in England 
was not unlike the joy that gladdens two 
branches of a family long at feud, when they 
become reconciled; and that thrill inspired 
some of the most fervent poems of Spenser ; 






nation at heart. Their fortunes remind us and Shakespeare. 

| that the feeling of nationhood does not depend | But after Shakespeare there came a dreary 
upon geographical contiguity or upon the exist- | time, and love of England did not become the | 
j ence of an organized state; and some of their! predominant impulse until the Stuarts were | 
) thinkers believe that their mission to humanity driven forth. ‘Then we catch the older tones 
‘at large would suffer and dwindle if, at the ' once again in the impassioned rhetoric of the 
end of the present war, they went in very (elder Pitt and in the galaxy of poets that/ 
large numbers to Palestine and endeavored to glorify the end of the eighteenth century and 


His patriotism had led him to ask from | 
the government only what the rosin had actu- | 


form a state. 

Neither the ancient Greeks nor the Romans | 
possessed in full force the feeling of racial kin- 
ship. Greece stopped short at the municipal 
ideal. Her city states very rarely coalesced 
except under the pressure of universal danger, 
as at the time of the Persian invasions, and 
then the coalition was brief and doubtful. 
Greece fell before Philip of Macedon, and later 
on before the Romuns, because she was unable 
to rise to the conception of nationhood, except 
in such unimportant affairs as the Olympian 
games and the worship of the Panhellenic Zeus. 

Rome, on the other hand, far transcended 
the merely racial instinct. No one has been! 
able to explain why she alone of Italian cities 
had the mysterious power, not merely of con- 
quering neighboring cities and tribes, but also 
of assimilating and absorbing them. Samnites, 
| Greeks, Gauls, Iberians, INyrians and Britons 
were more or less Romanized, at least for the 
time. They received local liberties; their chief 
men could become Roman citizens ; their deities 
invaded the Roman Pantheon, until] Juvenal 
proclaimed that all the gods and idols of the 
East came swimming up the Tiber. In short, 
the Roman Empire was far more than national ; 
it was international. 

In the ancient world the national idea was 
almost unknown. To what cause, then, are 
we to attribute its prevalence in the modern 
world? Primarily to the barbarian invasions 
of the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. 
Those terrible inroads broke up the Roman 
Empire, and it was never thoroughly recon- 
stituted. The international organism perished 
except in the spheres of Christianity and law. 


| the struggle axainst Napoleon. 


By that time | 
the union of hearts between Enzland and 
Scotland was closely knit, and, amid the perils 
of the French War, so ardent a radical and | 
so clannish a Scot as Burns could write in his 
poem, ‘‘The Dumfries Volunteers’? (1795): 
The kettle o’ the kirk and state, 
Perhaps a clout. may fail in ‘t; 
But de‘il a foreign tinkler loon 
Shall ever ca’ a nail in ‘t. 


THE BIRTH OF DEMOCRACY. 


UCH the same was the 
course of events in France. 


First, the religious wars 


of their ill-organized neighbors in the cam- 
paigns of 1792-1807, 


HOW NAPOLEON AWOKE 
THE NATIONS. 


7 | NITEREAFTER came a sin- 

gular change. Napoleon, 

“the heir of the Revolution,’” 
edged France far away from Kev- 
olutionary doctrine and practice; 
and in 1808 he interfered with the 
independence of the Spaniards in 
so high-handed a way as to goad them to a@ 
Formerly his allies, they 
now appealed to England for help, and Can- 
ning readily accorded it. His Whig opponent, 
Sheridan, finely said: ‘‘Hitherto Bonaparte 
has run a victorious race because he has con- 
tended against princes without dignity, minis- 
ters without wisdom, and countries where the 
people were indifferent as to his success. He 
has yet to learn what it is to tight against 
a people who are animated with one spirit 
against him.’” 

No words can depict more clearly the change 
of spirit that now came over the peoples of 
Europe. The prompt succor sent from Eng- 
land, the traditional pride of the Spaniards, 
the remembrance of their many triumphs over 
French invaders, added to their religious zeal 
against Napoleon (the violator of their hospi- 
tality and the spoliator of the Pope), inflamed 
them with a fury that no defeats could quench. 

Equally resolved were the Portuguese never 
to submit to the conqueror; and the sight of 
these peoples strugzling against great odds 
inspirited the Austrians in 1809, the Russians 
in 1812, and the Prussians in the War of Lib- 
The last named attracted 
to Berlin all the best spirits of Germany. It 
was a truly national impulse that, at the 
Battle of Leipzig, led certain Saxon regiments 
to desert Napoleon and go over to their German 
kith and kin. It was, finally, a national im- 
pulse on the part of British, Spaniards, Rus- 
sians and Germans in turn that led to the 
overthrow of the great emperor. 

Now, what are we to say as to the character 
of nationality? The events that we have 
briefly reviewed show that it can long lie 
dormant. It can be awakened for a time by 
a great seer like Dante in medizval Italy, or 
by the heroic Jeanne d’ Are, or by Shakespeare, 
or by the philosopher Fichte, who at Berlin 
in 1807-8 besought the German people to lay 
the foundations of a healthier national life. 
But, obviously, such hervic examples, such 
stirring appeals, would be without effect unless 
there were some instinct that thrilled respon- 
sive to them. 

Deep down in human nature is a feeling that 
prompts us to stand by the family or the clan. 
As the horizon of the clan widens into that of 
the tribe, the feeling also widens, and generally 
becomes less intense. When several tribes 
unite to form a nation, the average tribesman 
can hardly take in the idea that all members 
of the nation are his kith and kin. 

It appears that only at times of universal 
danger does local feeling (which is clan feeling) 
give way to a national feeling. In its essence 
nationality is only an enlarged family feeling, 
intensified by the force of circumstances, or, 
occasionally, by the appeals of a thinker, a 








of the sixteenth century, and, 
later, the unsuccessful struxizles | 





poet or a warrior statesman. Speaking gener- 
ally, we may assert that the material cause of 


av aguinst the absulute monarchy, | national awakening is more potent than the 
ie kept Frenchmen disunited; and i ideal cause. The instinct of repulsion to the 
although Louis XIV brought about a me-|rule of a foreigner is a force far more wide- 
chanical union of the French provinces, there | spread and powerful than are the aspirations 
was no union of hearts until the time of the | for a wider union produced by the words of 
French Revolution. ‘That great event marked \2 thinker. Despite all the inspiring words 
the birth of democracy and also of nationality jof Schiller and Fichte, the North Germans 
on the continent of Europe. It is true that} would not have arisen against Napoleon ex- 
some peoples, especially the Swiss and the | cept for his oppressive rule. 
| Spaniards, had a sense of national pride, de- After the fall of the Corsican, the statesmen 
rived .from their exploits on the battletield and | of Europe, assembled at the Congress of Vienna 
their expulsion of foreign intruders, but their . (1814-15), thwarted national instincts by politi- 
feelings never affected other peoples. ‘Ihe cal arrangements based on the principles of 
French Revolution made all peoples throb! dynastic claims and the balance of power. 
with excitement, and it also furnished them | Germany and Italy were parceled out among 
with a creed that was at once democratic and their respective princes and fell a prey to 
national. reaction and futile revolts. In these cireum- 
, Rousseau, in his remarkable work, ‘The | stances a great political thinker, Mazzini, born 
| Social Contract’? (1762), had taught that every ‘at Genoa in 1404, lifted up once again the 


In its place there came—chaos. | primitive people framed an agreement whereby 
For four or five hundred years there was a all adult males formed themselves into a com- 
shifting about eftribes, but by 800 A. D. the munity. ‘hey formed it as freemen [and 


banner of nationality. 
In The Youth's Companion for July 
1914.41 |desetibed: the dareerand (the i 








| boundaries.of the races wexe defined with some , equals, surrendering (80 he thought) a little | ideals set forth by that gifted thinker; here, 
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aveordingly, I need only point out his fervid 
belief in the mission to be accomplished by 
the united Italian nation of the future. French 
democracy, he said, had failed because it relied 
on the doctrine of the rights of the individual, 
whence ensued factions, strifes, chaos, and 
the rule of the ablest soldier of the revolu- 
tion, with its sad sequel of national wars 
ending in reaction. Through Italy, after her 
long martyrdom, there would sound forth the 
message of social duty, which would end the 
time of national strifes by inspiring men 
with the larger and more fruitful ideal of 
service in the cause of humanity. But for 
the achievement of this mission Italy and all 
the peoples must attain complete national 
unity. Therefore, in his view, mankind 
must work its way through the national stage 
in order to reach the wider sphere 
in which the nations merge their 
separate interests in those of hu- 
manity. Or, as he phrased it in 
his essay, ‘‘ Faith and the Future’ 
(1835): ‘'In laboring, according to 
true principles, for our country we 
are laboring for humanity. Our 
country is the fulcrum of the lever 
which we have to wield for the 
common good. If we give up this 
fulcrum, we run the risk of becom- 
ing useless to our country and to 
humanity. ’? 

This passage supplies a suitable 
answer to the persons who decry 
patriotism as a kind of disease 
incident to the childhood of the 
race. When kept under due guid- 
ance and control, patriotism is a 
source of immense strength; and 
no people can firmly confront either 
the risks of war or the problems 
of peace unless fortified by its in- 
vigorating tonic. A keen national 
feeling is also a sure defense against 
the crass selfishness of the indi- 
vidual or of the family; and, as 
Mazzini shows, it may minister to 
the wider aims of the whole of man- 
kind if it be purged of the egoism 
that never looks beyond the bor- 
ders of one country. As the fam- 
ily instinct ought to merge into 
the national instinct, so, too, the 
latter, inspired by the wider vision, 
ought to help on the efforts of all 
branches of the human family for 
concord and peaceful development. 

That is the intelligent kind of 
patriotism that will prove a blessing, not a 
curse, to mankind. But have we reached it? 
Alas! no. Recent events prove that nearly 
all the peoples are in what may be termed the 
narrow and selfish phase of national develop- 
.ment. . They have risen nearly everywhere to 
the national level ; but that level is not irradi- 
ated by the gospel of love and of humanity that 
alone can obviate national strifes. Even in 
the case of Italy, her union was won not by 
Mazzini’s method of a universal rising of her 
people. It was won piecemeal, in a series of 
struggles in which diplomatic bargaining and 
the armed help of the foreigner played a pain- 
fully large share; and the united kingdom that 
he saw formed in 1870, shortly before his end, 
in no way responded to his higher hopes. 

As to the disappointing results of the union 
of Germany achieved in 1871, no words are 
needed here. Still less is it necessary to point 
to the Balkans, where, after the people were 
liberated from Turkish rule in 1878, it took the 


ORAWN 


sad events of thirty-four years to instill into | 
the new Christian states a sense of the need’ 
of fraternal union, and where it required the | 


intrigues of only a few weeks in the spring of 
1913 to plunge them into fratricidal war. In 
the Balkan States nationality appears in its 
primitive form; and who will deny that it has 
been hitherto a curse? It sufficed for the ex- 


pulsion of the ‘Turk ; it has not sufficed for the ! 


erection of a peaceable and progressive fed- 
eration that might have averted this horrible 
war. 

For the working of nationality in its best 
form we must turn to Switzerland and to the 
United States. Under the shelter of the Alps 
three races, elsewhere competitive or hostile, 
have come together to form a democratic Con- 
federation. They did not accomplish the task 
without a@ strife, which occurred so late as 
1848; but the final result has been concord in 
general affairs along with complete freedom 
in cantonal affairs. Germans, French and 
Italians in the Swiss cantons almost forget 


their racial descent in the all-important fact ' 


that they are free Switzers. ‘I'he history of 
Switzerland, therefore, affords the best hope 
that experience offers in Europe that racial 


rivalries may by degrees be lessened and: 


merged in some larger fraternal union. 
‘The denationalizing power of the United 
States on immigrants is so well known that 


1 need not allude to it here. At the time of . 


the Civil War the United States proved that 
it was a nation; and its absorptive influence, 


exerted upon men who in Europe are at en-| that Dennie was glad that she had decided to, seemed familiar to her. 
mity, isa pledge that in some happier future spend the afternoon by the living-room window | beat fast. 


the force of nationality will be turned, not 
toward destruction, but toward construction. 


| than the instincts. It may be described, how- 
ever, as an instinct or feeling that prompts 
| men (generally, although not invariably, of 
‘the same race and language) to form and hold _ 
together a compact political community. Far! 
more important than definition-mongering is 
it to realize how the instinct arose, how it 
operates, to what abuses it is liable, and how 
it may be trained so as to reach a higher ideal 
and not drag men back to the level of savages. 
The progress of the human race has been 
| from the individualistic stage to the clannish ; 
‘from the clannish to the tribal; from the tribal 
‘to the national. May we not believe that the 
‘national phase will be absorbed In the inter- | 
national? In spite of the setback owing to the | 
present calamitous war I believe that the 
leaders of thought, perhaps also the masses in 








BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


SHE PULLED THE TRIGGER 
THE QUICK, SHARP CRACK ENDED IN A 
LOUD EXPLOSION 


A DIFFERENT 
Cex Isabel 


| ITH her bandaged ankle propped up 
W before her and her bandaged arm 
propped up beside her, Dennie settled ; 
herself in the least uncomfortable position in| 
the big willow chair and tried to prepare for 
the blankness of a long four hours alone. Of 
course there was the cook, Susan Mears; but 
at present, as a succession of vigorous noises 
indicated, Susan was in the kitchen, and 
Dennie preferred that she should remain there. 
Dennie was glad to hear her moving round in 
the big, empty - feeling house, but at close 
range she was not likely to be a comfort to an 
j invalid. At the very thought of her red, per- 
spiring and lugubrious face, Dennie dipped 
her unbandaged right hand into the bowl on) 
|the chair beside her and scooped some of the 
| cool water over her forehead. 

It was with mingled feelings, therefore, that | 
ten minutes later Dennie listened to Susan | 
Mears’ incoherent and dismayed responses to 
@ telephone call. 

‘*Yes, O heavens preserve us,’? Susan was 
saying, ‘‘I’ll be right over if I don’t drop 
dead of sunstroke! We're sinners and afflicted ! 
Oh, that it should come on a day like this!’’ 

Dennie could not be sure what part of these | 
remarks was addressed to the telephone and | 
what part to the air, but the next moment, 
Susan came charging in from the back hall- | 
way. ‘tO Miss Dennie,’’ she cried, ‘‘my' 
house is on fire !’” 7 ' 

She stayed not for another word of expla- | 
nation, but heaved her red gingham) bulk 
out the side door, hoisted her green cotton 
umbrella, and disappeared. Poor thing, her 
little house was at least three quarters of a 
mile away, ‘‘cross-lots,’? and a mile and a 
| quarter by the road! What would be left of 
her belongings when she reached home? Den- 
nie wondered. | 

How still it was, now that the clatter in the | 
| kitchen had ceased! The clock in the dining 
room struck two. It looked so hot outdoors | 








instead of on the screened veranda. The dog, | 
| Rollo Boy, had chosen the veranda, and he lay | 


the countries that have suffered most, will | 
endeavor tw raise themselves above the racial 
jealousies that have so potently contributed | 
to the disaster. They will seek to purge the | 
national instinct from its baser elements of | 
suspicion and hatred of other peuples, and 
they will strive to inculcate the Mazzinian | 
ideal of a nationality that aims at a complete 
corporate existence in order to further the 
welfare of all nations. 

For any of you, in however humble a way, 
to assist in widening and Christianizing the 
national impulse will be a glorious mission. 
In fulfilling it, you will be helping to change 
a cramping and often dangerous force into 
one that may energize and purify one of the 
great families of mankind, and, through it, 
mankind at large. 





AFTERNOON 
MS Kinney 


Uncle Whitney had said positively, ‘‘No, sir! 
Lie down !’’ he had stalked out and collapsed 
under the porch swing as if he had never 
thought of going. 

Every human being in Coles County had 
gone to the fair except one sixteen-year-old 
girl with a sprained ankle and a broken arm— 
of that fact Dennie became increasingly certain. 
It was her own fault, too. She should have 
known better than to have tried that fence on 
Dan without first practicing on lower ones. 
Everyone had been so sorry for her. She tried 
to read the ‘‘dandy’’ book that her cousin 
‘Art’? had left with her; but all she could 
think of was the all-important event, more 
exciting than any in the story, that was soon 
to happen not three miles away. She was; 
perfectly certain in her own mind that Uncle 
Whitney’s Peggy would win the grand prize— 
Peggy, whom she had fed and petted and 
played with; and she, Dennie, would not be 
there to see. How still it was! 

From far down the road she heard the rat- 
tling chug! chug! chug! of a heavy motor car 
of some sort coming rapidly nearer. That was | 
strange, she thought, for everyone ought to be } 
going in the opposite direction—toward the 
fair. Moreover, this part of the road from 
town was deep in mud from the thunder- 
shower last night; it must be a very reckless 
driver that would drive over the road at the 
breakneck pace at which this car was traveling. 

The car slowed down and turned in at the 
gate. Dennie felt a little disturbed and, slip- 
ping from the chair to the floor, peeped from 
behind the curtains. The heavy machine 
lumbered past. It was a ramshackle motor | 
truck, wabbling in the muddy driveway and | 
rattling like a dozen old stoves. In it stood 


_dog, ‘‘Hi, Boy, hi, there! Shet up! 





two men—a tall, thin man in khaki and a 
red-faced fellow in a blue suit; on the seat 
was a short, fat driver. She heard the fat | 
man swearing at the muddy roads and at her, 
uncle, and something in his voice and figure | 
Her heart began to 


Rollo Boy had scrambled to his feet and 





was barking explosively. When the truck had 


I have not tried to define the term ‘‘nation- there panting. He had wanted to go to the fair | jolted to a stop almost at thesside door; Dennie.; 
ality’’; for it can no more be accurately defined | as much as she did, Dennie felt sure; but when thought that he was coing straight through 


the wire netting and vines to investigate the 
intruder. Evidently the thin man in khaki 
thought so, too; for he pulled out a revolver 
and started for the veranda. But the fat 
driver growled at him and called out to the 
Don’t 
yer know yer friends when they comes to 
call? Shet yer head!’’ 

Dennie recognized him now. It was Poult 
McDougall, generally known as ‘‘Doog,’’ who 
had worked for her uncle last summer. She 
remembered that she had disliked him in- 
tensely, and that she had always wanted to 
keep out of range of his unpleasant stare. 
Rollo Boy had hated him, too. 

‘‘He can’t git out,’’ Doog added, and the 
three men started off toward the barn lot. 

Dennie pressed her nose to the screen in an 
effort to watch proceedings. The 
men had halted at the barnyard 
gate for a conference; then the 
thin man in khaki spun round on 
his heel and strode back toward the 
house, while the two others struck 
out across the barn lot toward 
the back pasture. A wave of sick 
terror swept over Dennie, and she 
crouched lower by the window, 
peering out into a strange, misty 
world that suddenly seemed to 
grow dark. In a moment she 
gathered her wits together, recalled 
to herself by a sharp pain in her 
ankle, which she must have twisted 
recklessly against the baseboard. 
She had understood the whole sit- 
uation in a flash. 

‘The men had come to steal Blue- 
bell, darling Bluebell, Peggy’s own 
sister, who had just learned to 
graze beside her mother in the 
back pasture without spreading her 
little forelegs apart to reach the 
grass. The thieves had thought 
that the whole family had gone 
to the fair. It was they, proba- 
bly, that had called Susan Mears 
on the telephone; her house was 
not on fife at all. Poult MceDou- 
gall knew the way; and the red- 
faced man in blue, who looked 
prosperous, would take the colt off 
with him. Yes, probably they 
were planning to catch the three- 
fifty train at Ashmore. Would the 
tall man in khaki find her watch- 
ing, and kill her and Rollo Boy 
with his pistol? B 

Rollo was barking and growling again ; but 
the man did not come to the house. Instead, 
he walked slowly along the lawn outside, 
looking up intently. He seemed to be study- 
ing something overhead; as he passed Den- 
nie’s window, she shut -her eyes for a few 
seconds in an instinctive fear that her gaze 
would draw his attention. He went on down 
the lawn along the driveway, still looking up, 
and suddenly Dennie realized what he was 
looking for. He was going to cut the tele- 
phone wire! 

Somehow with that thought the courage and 
resourcefulness that had been oozing out of 
her came back in a heartening flood. A kind 
of fierce indignation burned in her. They 
should not have Bluebell—not even for a day, 
to frighten and torment with motor trucks 
and trains. 

Dennie never quite knew how she reached 
the back hallway. Twirling the handle of the 
telephone fiercely, she grasped the receiver 
awkwardly in her right hand and waited for 
@ response. Was Central asleep, or was the 
wire already cut? Seconds seemed hours, but 
at last a bored voice answered, ‘‘Number, 
please ?’” 

Dennie, afraid to speak very loud or to 
waste a word, steadied her voice. ‘‘Central,’’ 
she said, ‘‘get the sheriff. Can you hear me?’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ came the reply, ina 
tone no longer bored. 

‘“The Randall place, Whitney Randall, two 
miles east near the Ashmore road—quick! 
Three men are trying to steal a colt. I’m all 
alone here. I’m Densmore Montgomery, his 
niece. Do you hear?’” 

There was no answer. The wire was cut! 
How much of the message the operator had 
heard Dennie could not know. 

She crept to the kitchen window. The tall 
man in khaki was coming up the driveway 
again. He stopped beside the motor truck for 
a@ moment, rolled a cigarette, stuck it between 
his lips and strolled off in the direction of the 
back pasture. 

The motor truck stood not thirty feet from 
the side porch, headed toward the road, with 
that stolid, hopeless air of a machine at rest. 
Dennie knew all about driving three or four 
different kinds of automobiles, but she was not 
sure of the anatomy of a motor truck. Still, 
if she had not been reduced to half her able- 
bodied self, she would certainly have rin 
away with the machine and made off for 
town. As it was, she stared stupidly at it 
for perhaps three minutes, seeing in her mind 
the scene in the back pasture. Little silky- 
nosed Bluebell was not afraid of anyone ; and 
her mother, while keeping a wary eye on the 
strangers, was probably at this moment rab- 
bing her “head against Doog’s arm, begging 
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for sugar. ‘Then an idea came to Dennie, 
and she really looked at the motor truck. 

But there was no time to lose in staring. 
Seizing the back of a chair for support, she 
painfully hopped and shuttled buck to the 
hiving room and got the drawer of the desk 
open. There lay the sturdy little revolver, 
cold-looking and determined—the very sight of 
it was invigorating just now. Sheand Art had 
been practicing with it only last week, shooting 
at a mark under Uncle Whitney’s supervision, 
and she was not sure how many cartridges were 
left. Yes, it was loaded, and there was un- 
other round or two in the case. She caught up 





the revolver and the cartridge case and inade , 


her way as fast as she could to the veranda. 

She had to consume a precious minute or 
two in getting the screen door open without 
letting Rollo Boy through ; and when she stood 
on the step outside, she almost expected to see 
the three men appear with Bluebell round the 
corner of the barn. But they were not yet in 
sight. She tried to aim at the motor truck, 
but her usually steady hand wavered; the 
muzzle of the revolver was making uneven 
circles in the air. 

“Come, now, this wont do,’? she said 
to herself, and, laying the revolver on the 
step, she opened and closed her hand vigor- 
ously; then she tried again. Better; and she 
must risk it anyway. She pulled the trigser. 

‘The quick, sharp crack ended in a loud ex- 
plosion. ‘The front tire nearest her was flat, 
and something seemed to be happening inside 
the machine. She fired aguin. Bang! ‘lhe 
other tire. Then she fired directly into the 
most vulnerable part of the machine, as nearly 
as she could judge. Her hand was quite 
steady now. 

Dennie just managed to squeeze in through 
the screen door when the tall man in khaki, 
followed by the other two, appeared in the 


distance. Sure enough, Doog, assisted by the | 


man in blue, was hauling the colt along. 
Dennie was reasonably sure that the men 
had not seen her, but she knew they must 
have heard the shots, and that they would 
look for the person who had fired them. What 
should she do now? She had saved a few 
cartridges, but she had no plan of action, and 
she had to act at once. All the windows were 
unlocked and the doors standing wide open. 


She began to feel sick with fear again and weak | 


with pain. As she stumbled into the living 
room, clutching the revolver, she managed to 


snatch up some pieces of ice from the bow! on | 


the chair, put one into her dry mouth and 


press the others to her forehead. She staggered | 


into the back hallway, gout the stair door open 
and sank on the lowest step with her head 
down. It would never do to faint. 

Rollo Boy had not followed her in, as she 


had hoped that he would do, but he was so| 


well trained that, excited as he was, he came 
ut her weak call. When she felt his tongue 
on her hand, she roused herself, pulled him 
inside the stair door and turned the key. 


Ther she slowly dragged herself up the steep : 


stairway. Rollo Boy sat at the bottom and 
whimpered. He evidently felt that his duty 
was elsewhere. 

Before Dennie had reached the top of the 
stairway, she heard the rough vuices outside 
the house—at first low and cautious, then loud, 
astonished and angry. The men grew more 
and more furious, swearing and shouting. 
She shuddered at them. Perhaps it would 
have been better not to interfere. She was 
not sure how much longer she could count on 
herself; and had the telephone girl got that 
message ? 

**Where’s that dog?’’ a hard voice was say- 
ing. ‘‘Somebody’s got him hid. Thought 
you was so sure they was all gone!’’ 

The voice was thick as well as hard. Dennie 
had felt certain all along that the three were 
half drunk. 

** Aw, it won’t start!’ she heard McDougall 
say in a frightened voice. ‘‘We’d better beat 
it’? 

By this time Dennie had managed to lock 
the door to the front part of the upper hall. 
Feeling a little safer, she crept back to a win- 
dow over the veranda. Meanwhile a succession 
of feeble poppings sounded, as if the machine 
were coming to life. But when she peered 
out, the truck was still motionless. Dvooz was 
working over it in a frenzy, running from side 
to side and swearing at every breath. The 
red - faced man, now redder, was struggling 
with Bluebell in the body of the truck, and 
the tall man in khaki was brandishing his 
pistol. 

‘*Whoever’s done it’s afraid to come out,’’ 
he was saying. ‘‘Don’t be a coward, Doog! 


It’s only three o’cluck or so—we got lots of | 
You keep a- workin’) 


time. I’m goin’ in. 
while I find out who did the damage. I guess 
two can play at this shootin’ game. Would 
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An iced cloth was laid on her! at planks and timber splinters in a clumsy 

| Stairway. Then came a pounding on the door head; and then she remembered. sort of way, as if he were dazed. From the 

i that seemed likely to burst the panels; then a = ‘*Did he kill Rollo Boy??? she inquired in ironworks across the vacant lot a bunch of 
tumult outside—shouts, whirring engines, the what seemed to be some one else’s voice. , men were running. 

, peculiar bray of the horn on Uncle Whitney’s' ‘‘You bet your life he didn’t!” Art ex-| ‘1 didn’t think to shout, and I don’t know 
car, —no one else had a horn exactly like it,-- claimed in a tone of immense relief, and darted how long it was before anyone spotted me up 
then a shot, yelps, retreating footsteps that to her side. ‘*And they got every one of there on the top. I probably didn’t look very 
shook the house, then blackness and silence. them, and Pegzy did win the prize, and father big, from the ground; but finally some one did 

The next sound that Dennie heard was a says you are to have Bluebell to be yours look up. 
cheerful voice saying, ‘‘’There you are! She'll forever!?? He glowed with admiration. ‘By that time 1 had begun to realize what 
be all right now.’’ Somebody remonstrated, and Art subsided. iI was up against. ‘There I was, a hundred 
She opened her eyes. It was evening. , Dennie gave a sigh of relief. He had told her and twenty-five feet up, straddling a thing not 
Doctor Merriweather was shutting up his ‘all she wanted to know. She smiled at Uncle more than ten inches wide, —ten inches doesn’t 
medicine case. She was lying on the couch Whitney as he took her hand. make any boulevard at that height, let me tell 
in the living rvom, and Art was hovering  ‘‘Well,’’ she remarked whimsically,‘*] didn't you, —and not a solitary thing to get a hold on. 
| anxiously in the doorway. Other people were _find it such & stupid afternoon!’ ; How I was going to get down, or how anyone 
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something I couldn’t figure. ‘There wasn’t 
“dy Rowland Thomas 


| growling threats reverberated in the narrow hovering, too. 


a ladder in the county that would have reached 
halfway up to me, and the chimney itself was 
about as bare as a bald man’s head. 

‘The only break in the smoothness was the 
permanent outside ladder. We had erected 
that as we built—a common iron ladder perhaps 
twelve inches wide and made in ten-foot sec- 


















































eae HE quarter of an ror tions. It stood about four inches out from the 
| hour I have reason CHASE EMERS! chimney on iron brackets that were bedded 

to remember be pe 2 in the brickwork, ten feet apart. 
As Tom McCarthy repeated “I had been working right over ijt when the 
my question his shrewd gray eyes scaffold fell, and it was the first thing I saw 
| twinkled. He paused for ® moment to run when | looked down. For a minute the sight 
back over his memories. of it gave mea ray of hope; but I soon realized 
“*Well,’’ he said after a little, ‘it doesn’t that it would have been just as much help to 
{take much rummaging to find that. It’s me over in China as where it was. The last 
| funny, too, but it happened before [ broke brackets we had set were ubout two feet below 
into this game of steeple climbing as a year- the level where the scatfuld had been before 
\ in, year-out job. I was still a boy at the the accident. That put them about six feet 
time—twenty-three or so—and working at under me, and six feet looked as good as a mile 


from where I sat. 

‘‘And even that wasn’t the whole story. 
We hadn’t bolted the last ten-foot section into 
place yet. So the top rung of the completed 
ladder was ten feet plus six feet below me— 
sixteen feet. I saw right away that no one 
could help me from underneath by way of that 
ladder. The strongest man who ever lived 
couldn’t perch on that top rung and shove up 
the twenty-fuot lidder that would be needed 
and hold it while I climbed down. As for 
Urowing me a rope’s end, —supposing he cuuld 

stand there and do it,—what 
should I make a rope fast to? 
‘“*Then something nearly 
finished me. After the first 
shock I had not been dizy 
nor had I any thought of full- 
ing. I knew I could sit there 
forever. The only question 
was how to get down; but all 
at once I realized that I might 
get down a whole lot sooner 
than I wanted to. I felt the 
bricks move under me! 
“You realize what was hap- 
pening? The work we had 
laid since morning hadn’t set 
yet, and under my weight 
the bricks were slipping in the 
green mortar. Probably the 
shove I gave them when I 
leaped had started it. Any- 
way, when I felt that move- 
ment I knew that the tup 
three feet of that chimney 
was going to fall to pieces 
and that it wasn’t going to take 
many weeks to do it, either. 
‘Scared? Don’t talk about it I 
didn’t dare to draw my breath. ‘lhen 


my bricklayer’s trade. ‘The job I was on at 
the time was a big chimney that was going 
up for an electric-power plant. 

‘‘Just before 11.46 that day—that was the 
time to a second that they found Johnson’s 
watch stopped at—the thing happened 
Twenty minutes more would have put the 
four of us safe on the ground where the 
| dinner pails were waiting. 

“The thought of that had made me glance 
jdown a@ minute before. Through a gap in 
‘the planks I could see the ground a hundred 
/and twenty-five feet below, where Olsen was 
‘rushing the last few loads of brick to his 
almost-loaded hoisting bucket. I had to grin. 
‘The only thing that could make Olsen hurry 
was the idea that he was cornering some 
extia minutes to loaf in. And he knew 
we wouldn’t be hoisting that bucket 
till after dinner. 

“From Olsen, my eyes followed 
the round of the chimney right 
; up to my feet. The work was 
| certainly humming. ‘The chii- 
ney was only two bricks 
thick and maybe six fect 
across, and that morn- 
ing Johnson and Ste- 
vens and I—there was 
only room on the scaf- 
fold for three of us 
and one helper—had 
lifted it from ankle- 
high above the scaffold 
almost up to our shoulders. 
I remember thinking that 
two days’ more work would 
see us through. 

‘‘And I remember being 
sorry that the job was nearly 
over. I had enjoyed my 





em 








first taste of high work. I q / —the way it generally happens—plumb 
guess the spice of danger 7 in the middle of my panic came the 
in it appealed to my love of / idea. Every bit of that chimney top 
adventure. that came off without carrying me along 
“I gave one more glance *\,. would bring me down nearer to the 
at the ground and got back brackets that stuck out six feet below. If I 
on the job. I spread my could manage to take the chimney down faster 
trowel of mortar,—we were using plain, than it fell — 
old-fashioned ‘sand lime’ with no cement, “That really ends the story. I got busy. 


I took the chimney down. Three feet of it 
came easy. It was green work and | could 
pick it apart. ‘rhe next two feet had set some 
from the day before. I had to knock and pry 
the bricks apart with my trowel; but in the 
end I got a big triangular jag chewed out of 
the brickwork and found myself straddling the 
bottum of it, with my outside foot resting on 
one of the brackets. 

“T had my jackknife, and I had on a duck 
jumper and overalls nearly new. Two-inch 
| strips of new duck will hold a good deal heavier 
weight than one man’s. I slit my clothes up, 
knotted the ends together, and had all the rupe 
I needed even after I’d tied one end to the 
bracket. I’ve always been strong in the wrists 

‘But I was over my dizziness, and after a and arms. In fifteen seconds I was on the 
second I put my hands up under my chest. 1 ladder; inside of two minutes I was on the 
was surprised to find I hadn’t let go of my | ground, and I tell you it felt good and solid. 
trowel. Shoving myself up straight, I got al “The other fellows? Well, poor Johnson 
good grip.of the wall with my legs and then had been killed outright. Tony was battered 


slow to set but reliable, —laid my brick, and 
had just given it one tap of the trowel. 
‘*Then, without warning, the crash came. 
“*T never knew what saved me. I just flung 
my hands up, got a grip, and vaulted astride 
the green brickwork of the chimney top. 
“'The inspector afterwards said that a cross 
brace must have sheared off about the sixty- 1 
or seventy-foot level, und that then one of the 
uprights buckled. Probably he was right. 
‘*But all I knew at the time was that a 
kind of sidewise lurch round the chimney | 
and the snap of breaking timber made me 
leap and grab. Then the whole scaffold col- 
lapsed, and I was perched on the bare chimuey 
top, looking down at the planks, uprights, 
| braces, wooden ladders, mortar tubs and 
spread-eagled men that seemed to be hanging 
still in the air. 
“That was the way my eyes worked—or 
maybe it was my mind. Everything was 





THEN, WITHOUT WARNING, THE CRASH 
CAME. 


“(When I could see again, I was lying on my 
stomach with my arms and legs dangling down 
on both sides of the chimney, and one cheek 
ground into the brick and tingling where the 
wet mortar bit the raw spot. 





you give up now you got her right here?’’ | very distinct and absolutely still. I even looked down. 

We started furiously for the door. Dennie| saw that Olsen, with a little white dot of | ‘‘You can guess for yourself the mess I 
shrank back from the window ; she lay on the | face turned up over his shoulder, was run- found myself in. Even now, after years of 
floor by the railing round the stair well, clutch- | ning; but I couldn’t see him move at all. | experience hitting the high spots as a steeple 
ing the revolver, peering down at Rollo Boy, | Then the base of the chimney was hidden by | climber, I wouldn’t put myself in a place like 
waiting and listening. la cloud of dust, and the sound of the crash! that from choice. But 1 was steady nerved, 

Away down the road began the pur of a came up lw me. 
rushing motor car. Under the hallway re- ‘*T guess I fainted. Big waves seemed to than about poor Johnson and Stevens and our 
soinded heavy footsteps and heavy words: ! beat through my head and tear at my throat; helper, Tony, who had gone down with the 
“Tey, there, come out-of that, you coward!’ and heave in my stomach; the world turned ! scaffold. The dust had cleared, and Olsen was 
Rollo dashed himself a;minst the door, and his | black. 1 just drooped forward on my face. poking through the wreckage already, pulling 


and at first 1 was thinking less about myself 


half to pieces, although he lived through to 
be a cripple. Stevens slid most of the way 
down the ladder—and broke an arm. And I 
came out of it with « raw spot on my cheek! 

‘That is the luck that goes with such things. 
A man will fall off a flagpole and get some 
black -and - blue spots. A week later he’ll 
stumble over a curbstone and get a fractured 
skull. But evenif I’m what you call a steeple 
jack, I'd rather take my chances with the 
eurbstones) when Iyhave a choice. ” 
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LI YUAN-HUNG, PRESIDENT OF CHINA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


MAN can do twice as much work as he; 


wants to—if he wants to. 


A Gift that’s given hesitating 
Is not a Gift, but Bought with Waiting. 


O not make the mistake of confusing inde- 
pendence of character with willfulness of 
temper. 


HERE are other ‘‘unearned increments’’ 

than those in the value of land. In Septem- 
ber, 1914, a German ship loaded with nitrates 
from Chile sought refuge in New York Har- 
bor, where it has lain idle ever since. When 
the ship entered the harbor the cargo was worth 
$125,0U0. Last month it sold for $1,000,000. 


REAT Britain is not too much engrossed 
in war to find time for an admirable legal 
reform. It has passed a law that greatly sim- 
plifies the wording of criminal indictments. 
Guilty persons will now find it far more diffi- 
cult to escape by means of legal quibbles. 
Every one of our own states is in need of the 
same reform. - 
N 1901 New York began to collect fees for reg- 
istering automobiles and licensing drivers. 
It was the first state to take the step. That 
year it collected $954. Last year the fees col- 
lected throughout the whole country amounted 
to $14,245,714, but the states that received 
them spent nine tenths of the money in build- 
ing new roads and in maintaining those that 
they had. i 
OW to make every bit of feod count, how 
to buy and cook the cereals and vegetables 
that most nearly take the place of meat, how 
to make the most of fuel, how to save labor in 
doing laundry work—thuse were some of the 


practical lessons taught at the recent Economy | 


Exhibition in London, to which women 
thronged by thousands. ‘I'hey are lessons as 
valuable to nations that are at peace as to 
nations that are at war. 

O advertisement of the motor truck ever 

put out in this country is so striking as 
the story of its usefulness that comes from 
Macedonia. The old and usual means of trans- 
portation in the Bulgarian army was the ox- 


cart. It was used, indeed, in the first advance © 
into Serbia. Now the motor truck has replaced | 


it. ‘The officer in charge of the supply depart- 
ment says that one truck does in a day the 
work of five hundred oxen, two hundred and 
fifty carts and three hundred men. 


‘ONSON, in Maine, wonders why there 
is so much ado about the ‘‘daylight- 
saving’’ plan. About forty years ago some one 
in the town suggested that it would be a good 
thing for the workers in the slate quarries to 
gain an hour of daylight by going to work an 
hour earlier in the morning and stopping work 
an hour earlier at night. The town adopted 
the suggestion, but instead of changing the 
working hours it set the clocks ahead. 
‘Through all the years since then the tlocks of 
Monson have been an hour ahead of the clocks 
in other Maine towns. 


ALDEN, Massachusetts, has won the 

award for the best showing of work done 
in ‘‘Clean Up Week’”’ in New England this 
year. Honorable mention went to Manchester, 
New Hampshire. In 1915, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, won the trophy; but in such a con- 
test, every city and every village that takes 
part is a prize winner, for cleanliness, beauty 
and good health are in themselves no mean 
reward. Malden won its distinction because 
the municipality and the people worked heart- 
ily together. The city government attended 
to cleaning the streets and decreasing the fire 
risk. Citizens formed leagues for this or that 
neighborhood, schools helped, and the Boy 
Scouts were active everywhere. The sum- 
mary shows that 5730 back yards were cleaned 
up, eleven parks and playgrounds were put into 





good condition, ten objectionable ‘‘dumps’’ 
were burned over and cleaned, and almost 
every vacant lot in the city was cleared. 
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CHINA AFTER YUAN’S DEATH. 


FEW years ago no one would have sup- 
posed that the death of Yuan Shih-kai 
would leave China not only undisturbed 

but relieved. But that is what has happened. 
The ‘‘strong man of China,’’ who brought the 
country through the revolution against the 
Manchus as no other man could have done, 
blundered when he tried to force personal 
monarchy again upon his fellow citizens. He 
found out his mistake and tried to repair it, 
but he had ‘‘lost face’? hopelessly. That is 
the worst misfortune that any Chinaman can 
suffer. Even if he had not died opportunely— 
and mysteriously—he could hardly have re- 
tained his power much longer. 

Just as the events of last winter showed us 
that the Chinese people had a public opinion 
that could express itself irresistibly, so the 
events of the summer have shown us that the 
race is not so poorly supplied with statesmen 
and leaders of intelligence as we had been 
taught to suppose. The new president, Li 
Yuan-hung, is a man of ability and of pro- 
gressive ideas, a sincere republican apparently, 
and a dignified head of the nation. In Liang 
Chi-chiao, in Hsiung Hsi-ling, in Tsai-ao, and 
in our old friend, Wu Ting-fang, he has col- 
leagues and supporters who are capable men 
and who have the confidence of the people. 
They are reformers in spirit, but practical 
politicians in training, determined to organ- 
ize and liberalize the Chinese Republic and 
therefore likely to do it with sturdy common 
sense. There is no reason to believe that these 
Chinese statesmen are not the equals in every 
respect of the men who have made the modern 
Japan. 

If they could be left alone, there would be 
every reason to expect their complete success ; 
their chief problems will arise, not from the 
back wardness and inertia of their countrymen, 
but from the continual interference of foreign 
powers, and particularly of Japan. In spite of 
the polite disavowals of Count Okuma, the 
world feels sure that Japan desires to play the 
principal part in the revival and reorganization 
of China—that it intends to exploit that great 
empire to its own advantage if possible. 
Every step its government is taking looks 
toward getting for itself a free hand in its 
dealings with its neighbor. 

The men who govern China to-day will not 
submit tamely to Japanese ambition. Whether 
they can oppose it successfully without help is 
doubtful, so far superior is Japan in military 
efficiency and national organization. The next 
great. world problem that must be decided is 
the future of those two Oriental empires. In 
that decision our own country may be con- 
cerned more nearly than in the European war. 
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INSURANCE FOR PROFESSORS. 


FTER an experiment that has extended 
A over ten years, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion is about to abandon its system of 
old-age pensions for college professors. ‘There 
is no intention, of course, of discontinuing its 
service ‘‘for the advancement of teaching’’— 
the object to which Mr. Carnegie devoted his 
millions. The income of the vast endowment 
will be used to make possible a great scheme 
of life insurance. 

The change will bring deep disappointment 
to hundreds of professors who have been led 
to expect that, on arriving at the prescribed 
age after the given number of years of service, 
they would automatically become entitled to a 
stipend for the rest of their lives. Although 
the president of the Foundation does not in 
set terms admit that the present system was 
based on an erroneous calculation of the 
amount required to grant pensions, there is no 
doubt that there was a mistake. As the de- 
mands of the scheme, increasing from year to 
year, have now nearly reached the available 
amount, the failure of the plan becomes clear. 
The change is unavoidable. Those who now 
have the pension will continue to receive it; 
those who have been expecting it will not get it. 

The new plan is excellent. Indeed, for some 
reasons, it is preferable to the old. That was 
a case in which the pensioner did not earn his 
pension from the institution that paid it; he 
did not labor for the Foundation, and he put it 
under no obligation to him. No one of the 
Cammegie pensioners has ever shown any loss 
of self-respect in accepting his ‘‘allowance, 
but the system certainly tends to lower a man’s 
sense of independence. 

‘The substitute plan is one of insurance, in 





which the professor himself, his college, and 
the Carnegie Foundation all participate. The 
scheme is too elaborate and too complicated to 
be explained in detail. In substance it is this: 
@ young man beginning his teaching pays a 
little less than five per cent of his salary,—an 
older man somewhat more, —the college con- 
tributes an equal umount, and the Carnegie 
institution in managing the funds performs 
gratuitously a service such as life-insurance 
companies perform. The contributions entitle 
the professor or his widow to an annuity: to 
him when he retires from his professorship, 
to his widow whether he dies while in service 
or after his retirement. 

Every man, of course, should either save 
| enough, or pay enough in life-insurance pre- 
miums, to provide for his family, and not leave 
that duty to be performed by a charitable 
institution ; but that is no reason why colleges 
should shirk the duty of looking after pro- 
fessors who have worn themselves out in their 
service. The Caregie institution was formed 
to put an end as far as can be to the scandal 
of aged professors’ and their families’ sinking 
into poverty and destitution. 
its new scheme to accomplish its very worthy 


purpose. 
* « 


SUMMER RELIGION. 


i | “HIS is the ‘‘dead’’ month in the religious 
life of the ordinary American community ; 
the month when the church is closed, the 

Sunday school dispersed and the minister away 

on his annual vacation. The only person who 

; is not resting from his labors is he whom our 

forbears used to call the ‘‘ Adversary.’’ 

There is no doubt that discontinuing the 
church work for a month is a serious detriment 
| to the religious life of any parish. It really 
deducts more than a month from the church 
year, for time is required to get going again in 
the fall. Moreover, it breaks habit, which is 
as useful in churchgoing as in anything else. 

The remedy is union services, which many 
of the smaller cities and large towns now hold 
throughout July as well as throughout August 
—a plan that makes no interruption in the 
churghgoing habits of those who wish to go, 
and that yet gives a month’s vacation to each 
of the ministers of the two churches that join 
hands for the summer. 

‘The plan has much to commend it. Hearing 


refreshing. 
new point of view and affords an opportunity 
to stock the mind with fresh images and illus- 
trations. Sunday-school teachers get the benefit 


than their own, and the pupils have the pleas- 
ure of hearing new teachers. Best of all is 
the promotion of a community religious life 
instead of one that is merely sectarian. 

For those persons who leave town for a 
vacation of one or two months, the question of 
church attendance must, of course, be decided 
somewhat actording to local conditions, but it 
seems a pity to decide it in favor of staying 
away altogether. Almost always there is some 


never one yet that did not welcume strangers. 
Summer people think too much of their own 
convenience and too little of the church in their 
vacation resorts. They do not realize that even 
if they get little themselves from attending, — 
and often they can get much, —their presence 
helps to give encouragement to the minister 
and zest to the meetings. And the contribu- 
tion box has no prejudices. 

There is really no more reason for omitting 
during the summer those religious observances 
by which you sustain your moral health than 
there is for omitting during the same period 
the baths, exercise and fresh air on which yeu 
sustain your bodily health. 


* © 


MORE TAXES. 


ay RREPAREDNESS’’ is not the only 
reason for the present need of increas- 
ing our national’ revenue. Congress 
has seen fit to make an appropriation of more 
than $40,000,000 for improving rivers and har- 
bors ; it will probably pass the bill now pending 
to appropriate some $:30,000,000 more for the 
erection of public buildings in many cities and 
towns throughout the country; and it has 
already committed the treasury to great ex- 
penditures to improve the common roads in 
all the states. It is a conservative estimate 
that about $200, 000,000 additional revenue will 
be required to make the books show a balance 
to the good next June. 
The revenue bill, which the House of Rep- 
resentatives has already passed, and which 
the Senate will undoubtedly accept, without 





It bids fair by | 


anew minister is broadening and intellectually | 
It shows the old truths from a; 


of seeing how the work goes on in other classes | 


church within walking distance, and there was | 


material change, is avowedly framed on the 
principle of laying the full burden on the rich. 
No one who is not a stockholder in a corpora- 
tion organized for profit, unless his income 
exceeds $3000,—if he is the head of a family, 
$4000, —will contribute a dollar more to the 
treasury than he has paid in the past. Almost 
the whole addition will come from those whose 
income exceeds $20,000 a year. The ‘‘normal’’ 
income tax—that laid on incomes of more than 
$3000 and of less than $20,000—has been one 
per cent. It is doubled by the pending bill; 
but as $4000 for a family is exempt, the man 
whose income is $10,000 will pay only $120— 
not a serious matter. The rate increases with 
the size of the income, insomuch that the pos- 
sessor of an income of $1,000,000 will have to 
pay more than 850,000 a year. 

Many of the states impose taxes on the estates 
of deceased persons. Now the general govern- 
ment will exact a percentage of the value of 
; every such estate that exceeds $50,000. The 
' inheritance tax also increases in rate from one 
: per cent on the excess of value above $50,000 
| until it reaches five per cent of the excess above 
$500, 000. 

Next, there is a wholly new tax upon the 
gross receipts of all persons and companies 
that manufacture gunpowder or other explo- 
sives, or any sort of firearms or cannon, or 
ammunition of any kind. That tax, like those 
already mentioned, is higher for the large than 
for the small concerns. The bill readjusts the 
excise duties on wines and on manufactured 
tobacco; it also requires all proprietors of 
theatres, bowling alleys, billiard rooms, con- 
cert halls and motion-picture shows to pay for 
licenses—and those in large places must pay a 
, higher tax than those in smaller towns. Fi- 
nally, it lays a ‘‘protective’’ duty on dyestuffs, 
in order to encourage their production in this 
country. 

The bill also orders the creation of a tariff 
commission. Both of the great parties have 
at last come to an agreement that such a 
commission will be useful. It is to be non- 
: partisan, charged with the duty of collecting 
| information in regard to the working of tariff 
, laws in generai and in detail, at home and 
| abroad, and of communicating the same to 
, Congress to assist it in framing or amending 
\ tariff laws. Of course, it can neither make 
| nor change the rate of duty upon any article. 
‘ Congress would not, and could not if it would, 
part with its exclusive right to do that. 
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DRIVING IT HOME. 


! OARDS of health in several of the states 
| B have begun to see that one of their most 

important functions is disseminating 
knowledge of the various matters that affect 
the physical well-being of the whole com- 
munity. They have found that the work must 
be both systematic and far-reaching. 

In California, the monthly Bulletin of the 
state board of health uses editorial articles, 
| news items, special articles and reports of its 
bureaus to present and interpret facts that the 
| people need to know. The death rate of the 
state is higher than the average, for not only is 
California exposed to diseases of Asiatic ori- 
gin but, being a health resort, it also receives 
tuberculous persons from all over the country. 
Consequently the Bulletin keeps before the 
minds of Californians the importance of fight- 
ing tuberculosis and likewise the necessity of 
joint action by the state and the nation tw 
prevent persons who are suffering from tuber- 
culosis from traveling when travel cannot ben- 
efit them. 

The Bulletin also gives information about 
dealers who have been reported and convicted 
under the pure food and drugs act; about 
accredited nurses graduated from training 
schools ; about the vital statistics for the month, 
and about local epidemics. In short, the board 
presents in the Bulletin whatever in its judg- 
ment will best show how broad and how im- 
portant its work is. 

But no matter how carefully such a publica- 
tion may be adapted to its readers, there are 
sure to be many people who do not see it or who 
will not read it—usually the very ones who 
most need the information that it conveys. 
Impressed with that fact, the board of health 
of Florida—a state that, like California, has a 
high death rate—has established a ‘‘health 
train,’’? which makes regular trips throughout 
the state. Among the exhibits that it carries 
are a miniature sewage-disposal plant, illustra- 
tions of the way in which water supplies are 
contaminated, and a model of an open-air 
house for the tuberculous. One of the cars 
has a moving-picture apparatus that throws 
its diagrams and pictures on a screen set up 
outside-the car. \The ingenious experiment is 
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meeting with marked success. In the smaller 
communities at which the train stops, nine out 
of ten of the people turn out to see the exhibits 
and to listen to the talks. They are, of course, 
just the people that the board of health wishes 
to reach. 

The work that California and Florida are 
thus doing deserves mention, not because it is 
exceptional, but because it is like what other 
states are doing or may easily do. As intelli- 
gence spreads and the public conscience awak- 
ens, the public health will improve. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the navy 





bill on July 2tst. The amendments nue | 


by ‘the Senate are so important that the bill 
must go to conference. ‘The Senate next took 
up the army bill, and added to it appropria- 
tions amounting to more than thirty million 
dollars. —President Wilson urged the Demo- 
cents in Congress to pass the Keating-Owen 
child -labor bill before adjournment. ‘They 
will probably do so. 


* 


RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—On July 
Ist, the Prohibitionists nominated for 
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‘country on that issue. — Pope Benedict has 
| interceded with the British government for | 
the life of Sir Roger Casement. 
ECENT DEATHS.—On July 22d, James i 
Whitcomb Kiley, the Indiana poet, aged 
Os On July zsd, Sir William Ramsay, the | 
distinguished chemist, aged 63. \ 











| 
THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


(From July 20th to duly 26th.) 

‘The third week of the Allied offensive closed 
with vigorous counter-attacks by the Germans, 
which regained part of the ground lost, but , 
; were brought tua stop by concentrated artillery | 
tire from the British and French guns. On 
July zsd, another assault was made by the 
| British, this time on the village of Pozitres, 
on the road from Albert to Bapaume. The 
Australian troops were in the van, and they | 
qauried the village by bayonet. Farther east, 
also, the British extended their lines beyond 
Longueval, and the French gained a line of 
German trenches along a six-mile line south 
of Péronne. ‘The fighting in this quarter is! 
continuous. As at Verdun, the attacking | 
furce has to be satisfied with small gains won 
ut heavy cost; but the pressure keeps up. 

‘The offensive seems tu have relieved Verdun. 









President former Governor J. Frank Hanly of | We hear no more of German assaults there; 


Indinna, and for Vice President, Im D. Lan- 
drith of ‘Tennessee. —-The Progressive state 


committee of New York adjourned without | 


indorsing Mr. Hughes. 
There will be another | 


Progressive council at 
wh Chicago on August Sth, 


to determine on the course | 
that the party should take. 
® 


NARCHISTS. — Dur- 
ing the ‘‘prepared- | 
ness’? parade at San 
Francisco on July 22d a 
bomb hidden in a suit) 
case exploded among the spectators on the | 
sidewalk at Market and Steuart streets. Six 
persons were killed and forty wounded. It is 
believed that it was the work of anarchists. 
s 


EXICO,—Conferences continued between | 

Seftor Arredondo and Mr. Polk, but an 
agreement was not reached on the question of ; 
the proposed joint commission ——Ilere and | 
there along the line shots were exchanzed be- 
tween burder patrols and Mexican *-siipers,’” 
but there was no report of serious fighting 
there or within the borders of Mexico itself. 
—A report reached Washington that after | 
the elections, which Carranza has fixed for! 
next January, he will retire and support 
General Obregon for the presidency. 


¥. FRANK HANLY 


| trians back to the ridge of the Carpathians. 


the men are needed along the Somme, and the 
big guns alone are active on the Meuse. H 
Petrograd reported Russian successes at 
three points on the lines from Riga to Rou- 
mania. It declared that the offensive against 
General von Hindenburg’s army on the Dvina | 
showed sudden strength and broke through his 
lines near the coast of the Gulf of Riga, at one | 
point for nearly twelve miles. Berlin denied 
that any gain of importance had been made. , 





| lt was reported that the Kaiser had gone to 


the Riga front. 

General Sakharoff’s army pushed the Aus- | 
trians still farther back behind the Lipa River, | 
and reported taking fourteen thousand prison- 
ers and forty big guns. His advance threatens ' 
Brody, on the Galician frontier, and incident- | 
ally the whole Austrian line along the Strypa 
River, which has held firm through all the 
defeats on both flanks. i 

In Bukowina the Russians drove the Aus- | 


‘The positions here are strong if the Austrians , 
have the men to hold them. If they fail, the 
Russians can invade Hungary without the 
danger to their rear that threatened them when 
they entered Hungary from western Galicia 
in the spring of 1915. 

Petrograd reported that the Grand Duke’s ; 
army had driven the Turks out of the impor- 
tant city of Erzingan in Asia Minor, and was 
advancing on Sivas. The Turkish forces are 
now wholly cleared out of Armenia. 

Constantinople reported that the ‘‘Ottouman 





. 


R ELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. | 
The United States government prepared 

a protest against Great Britain’s action in 

“publicly blacklisting a number of American | 
business houses. It was reported from Wash- 
ington that Holland had assured this country 
that it would firmly support our protest. — 
On July 24th, the British government made ; 
public a note that it sent in reply to our com- 
plaint against the British practice of seizing 
and censoring American mail to and from 
neutral countries. The note took up two spe- 
cific cases referred to in the American note, | 
and held that they did not support the con- | 
tentions of our government. President Wil- 
son has instructed our ambassadors at London | 
and Paris to impress on the British and 
French governments his desire for an imme- 
diate reply to the note as a‘ whole.—A 
London dispatch said that Great Britain had | 
agreed to permit relief supplies from this coun- ; 
try to enter Poland if they are distributed by 
a neutral commission appointed by President 





Wilson. | 


1 
DANs4 WEST INDIES.—The United 
States government has made an agreement 
with Denmark to purchase the Danish West , 
Indies — St. Thomas, St. John and Santa 
Cruz—for $25,000, 000. 
+ 


RELAND.—The difficulties of the Irish 

situation did not grow less during the week, 
and the composition suggested by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, which had seemed likely to be accepted | 
by everyone, now seemed no less likely to fail 
utterly. Mr. Redmond, calling attention to 
the unrest in Ireland that every day’s delay 
increased, begged Mr. Asquith to introduce | 
the bill at once, and declared that his failure 
to do so, and his unwillingness to declare that | 
the exclusion of the Ulster counties from the 
home rule was only temporary, anounted to a! 
breach of faith that absolves the Nationalists 
from their agreement to support the Lloyd- 
George plan. The ultra-Unionists continued , 
to work against any settlement that included | 
even a temporary trial of home rule; and Mr. ; 
Asquith, harassed by the disagreements, de- 
clared he would not bring in any bill until he 
was assured of the substantial consent of all | 
Parties to its terms. He even hinted that the | 
Cabinet might resign office and appeal to the | 





volunteers’’ in ‘Tripoli had defeated the Ital- 
ians, and had taken the port of Misratah away 
from them, together with six thousand two 
hundred prisoners. Rome had heard nothing 
of any such fighting. Turkish troops, ap- 
proaching the Suez Canal, drove in the British 
cavalry patrols. 

General Smuts has now entire control of the } 
Usambara railway in German East Africa, 
and has driven the Germans behind the Pan- 
yani River. The Allied forces also hold the 
shores of Lake Victoria. 

Sergius Sazonoff, the Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, has resigned. The premier, 
Boris Sturmer, succeeds him. 

Mr. Asquith has agreed that investigations 
shall be made into the unfortunate Dardanelles 
and Mesopotamia campaigns. On July 24th 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 





ANNAMESE TROOPS FIGHTING FOR FRANCE, 
AT SALONIKI, 


he asked Parliament for a war credit of $2,- 
250,000,000, That brings the total cost of the 
war to Great Britain up to $14,160,000, 000. 

Several British and at least one neutral— 
Danish—vessel were attacked and sunk or dis- 
abled by submarines. 

A decree issued at Rome puts the persons 
and property of Germans on the same footing | 
as that of Austrians and Hungarians—another 
step toward a declaration of war. 

Lieutenant Marchal, a French airman, flew 
from French territory across Germany into 
Poland, a distance of eight hundred and seven 
miles. He passed over Berlin, and dropped 
notices calling the attention of the people to 
the possibility of bombarding Berlin if the 
Allies were willing to do so. The daring avi- 
ator did not quite reach the Russian lines; he 
had to descend near Chelm, and was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians. 
















Box 248, Chester, Mont., 
April 23, 1916. 
The Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicopee Fails, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 






We are the proud owners of e@ 1910 
model Ford Car. We have traveled over twenty 
five thousand (25,000) miles in it, and 
naturally have had considerable experience 
with tires. 















i tires we 
After trying out several makes of " 
adopted ye Fisk, because it was the only tire 
that could stand the test of Montana roads. 
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Yours truly» 


HE Fisk Tire contest, just closed, was a great 
success. More than 1000 boys participated. 
Every state in the Union was represented, as 

well as Porto Rico, Cuba, Canada and Alaska. 

It was only after the most careful study that the 

judges, L. G. Wright, New York editor, Harry Tipper, 

President of the New York Advertising ‘Club, and 

Dr. Marden, author, were able to select the winning 

letters. In their opinion they never before had the 

pleasure of judging in a similar contest, where contri- 
butions of all the contestants were of such a high order. 


First Prize of $25.00 Awarded to 
Edgar Newton Davis, Chester, Mont. 


Second Prize of $15.00 Awarded to 
Robert Hildebrand, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Third Prize of $10.00 Awarded to 
Harry French, Winter Hill, Mass. 


50 Prizes of $1.00 Each Awarded to 


Ivan G. Ws 
Cr 







Alfred Bisshof, 
We -V.D 





erick Wetherby, 
Wes. 

on, 

Ransas 





Ma’ 


Jamaica ton, 


Cecil Thomp: 
Oxford, No 













Emil K 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Las Marias, Porto Rico 


The Fisk Rubber Company wishes to thank the judges 
for their valuable help, to offer its heartiest congratula- 
tions to the winners—and tg those who entered and who 
did not capture one of thé prizes,better luck) next time. 


The Fisk Rubber Company vw‘). Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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A MINIATURE 
Sy Ethel Ce Knapp 2 


HE'S a modest little thing, 
Sweet, demure as violets are, 
Wearing with her silver hair, 
As the violets wear in spring, 
Gray and green and lavender, 





Still coquettish, when she speaks, 
Sudden roses in her checks 

Careless of the passing time, 

For her heart is but sixteen, 

Quick with rhythin, gay as rime. 
And she smiles a young maid's smile, 
Ribbons dancing all the while, 
Lavender and pray and green. 





If such youth could always last! 





Lest, some unsuspected day, 
It be overheard, and Death 
Kiss her gown as it glides past, 
ender and green and gray. 








THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


GROUP of boys, gathered in a corner 
of the library, were discussing the talk 
the principal of the school had given 
that morning in chapel. 
“He © erates,’ said one. 
are little things so important?” 
Phat is what FE say,” said another. “H 
ta all the fun out of life by such strictness, 
can't see any harm in lots of things he would call 
wrong.” 
“And even If they are ‘wrong’! It can't be so 
terrible to do a little thing that isn't perfectly vight 
on . 

















bina while. 

“Pm afraid the old fellow is a good deal of a 
fogy. He thinks we're living in the time of Moses 
and the Ten Commandment 

There was a laugh at this, and the boys sepa- 
rated. The next day the principal called them all 
into his study. “Unintentionally 1 overheard your 
talk yesterday,” he said. 1 Was in the alcove | 
back of the r nce shelves and could not help 
hearing all you said. Perhaps youare right. Per- 
haps Pexaszerated the seriousness of a wrong 
action and its results. Lf Pm wrong about it, Pm 
ready to be conyineed, 




























“Now, Judge Holt was in here this morning to, 


see me on a matter of business, When he went 
out he lett his poeketbook on my desk. He laid it 
down here when he took out some papers and 
forgot to put it back, He is a curiously absent- 
Minded man, and the chances are he will never 
remember where he left it. 

“Thave looked into the book and [find it contains 
a hundred doll in new bills. Now the judge is 
rich, and he doesn’t need the money, You boy: 
take fifty dollars and [ will take the other fifty 
You ean have a good time with your share, and T 
can pay one or two little bills T owe, and no one | 
will be the er 

The principal took out the money calmly, counted | 
out filty dollars, and held the bills out to one of 
the boys; but the boy started back in terror, 

“But that is stealing!” he eried, 

“Surely it is, but no one will ever find it out, 
the judge will never iiss the money. Whe! 
the harm? Besides, it is old-fogyish to be too pi 
ticular about an occasional pleee of wrongdoing.” 

The boy looked at the principal a moment and 
exchanged glances with his friends. Then he said ! 
gravely: 

“We have had our lesson, sir. 
forget it.? 

“I thought so, 



































We shall never 


Theory is one thing, and 
tice, you see, is quite another,” said the principal 
as he put the bills back into the pocketbook. ‘And 
the Ten Commandments are a pretty good chart 
to sail by even to-day.” 
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THE BEST OF ALL. 
NE and twoand thi 











e and four and, one 
and two and three and four and—watch 
that sharp, Callie!) One and —” 

It was over at last. Callie, right- 

eously rejoicing at the completion of a 

hated task, dashed down the street. 

iel, alone in the empty room, put her head 
non the scattered music on the top of the 
piano and sobbed and sobbed. Mrs, Arnold, 
knocking and then coming in, in the friendly 

Freeport fashion, stopped in dismay. She would 

have slipped out, but Muriel lifted her head and 

wher, 

"You needn’t mind; it doesn’t make any differ- 

ence,” Muriel said Ina hard voice. 

“I wish I could help, dear,” Mrs. Amold an- 
swered, 

“You ean’t. Noone can. There isn't any help 
when you're a failure. You see, [ was so sure! 
Ever since I can remember I had dreamed of being 
a musician, And father and mother made sucht 
sacrifices for me. That's what 1 can't get over. 
They saved for three years to get me the piano, 
and then for years more to let ne go away and 
study. And then to find after all that [can never 
be anything more than ordinary—” 















































“I know, dear,” Mrs. Arnold said softly. “I’ve 
been through it all’ 
Muriel stared at her incredulously. “ You!” 


she erled. “Why, you—you write—you have a 
wonderful life; you reach thousands of people all 
over the country, You ean’t know.” 

“Oh, yes, Lean, L write bits of verse, 
A ‘ereal poet, onee, 
one moment of the night when | first understood 
that Peould be only a ph ut little rimester, like 
hundreds of others, It came ina friendly letter 
from iureat editor, He told me exactly what my 
limitations were; the same time he opened 
lny eyes to wh ht have missed.” 

“Might have missed!) Muriel’s voiee was in- 
eredulous, 

“Yes, in human way: 





Imeantto 




















: in belonging to and help- 
ing everyday pe in being able to use my little 
uiTt everywhere, for common joys, because it was 
so small that Peould atford to use it anywhere. 
Do you understand 2" 

“Like the verses for Jennie Ordway’s birthday ?” 
Muriel asked slowly. 

“Exactly” Mra. Arnold smiled with amuse- 
Ment. “She said it was the greatest thing that 
ever happened to her—to have a poct write a poem 
about her!” 

“Tcan't feel so about Callie” Muriel thonght 
aloud, “but maybe it is worth while to help little 

















“Why | 








and | 
is 


I have never forgotten | 


Mamie Phillips. Her face is shining every minute. | she would mistake some other equipage for Queen 

And perhaps she can do the real thing that I) Elizabeth's. On such occasions she would show 

couldn't.” | every sign of joyous excitement, followed by piti- 
Mrs. Arnold nodded. ‘Perhaps. But don't for- | ful disappointment. 

get that the power to help is the best thing, after} ‘Poor, poor pussy!’ said the queen when the 

all? report came to her ears, “She was above her sta- 
“Pit try,” Muriel promised. tion in life; that ts a great unhappiness. Those 





but they did not perceive that she was a lady. I 
did; she and J understvod each other at once.” 


AN ELEPHANT FIGHT. 


Tes something stupendous about a fight ore 


THE LARGEST BUDDHA. 
T° E bronze Buddha of Yokohama, the picture 


between elephant r Robert Baden- 
Powell in “Memo It is avery 
Usual form of entertainn hs to offer 
their guests on great oc slure a deep 
Pvourtyard among the outlying wally of a native 









of which is so familiar, is commonly thought 
to be the gest statue of that god in the 
but there is one in Burma that exceeds it 
Jimension and gives an impression 













world; 
‘crowd of onlookers in lis inrititest of gar. in at least: on 
The arer mply an earth-floored court. | of far greater size. 
yard with a small tind atone end, The mound When the English were building the railway 
lis just large enough for an elephant to alon. | from Rangoon to Mandalay in 1881, they searched 
His the “sanctuary.” The animals understand the vieinity of Pegu for stone with whieh to make 
that when one of them srelge there he must the embankment through the great swamps, Inthe 
not be attacked. He has acknowledged deteat, whole area there was only one elevation of any 
Presently the great doors are opened and z 
y monster comes shambling in, 
sand moving in an undecided, surely, 
oss the court. Then a second combatant comes | 
shuflling into the ring. Waggzing and nodding 
r heavy beads, the two animals approach each 
ta shambling run until they collide in the 
Iniddle of the ring, forehead against forehead, | 
with a mighty thud. | 
| 
| 

































For a minute or so they push and heave; each 
tries to shove the other backward, and their re- 
spective trunks twist round constantly in the etfort 
to get.a grip on the other's neck or foreleg, 
they draw back # pace and hurl themselves for- 
ward in another dnil and heavy shock, Both lave 
tusks that have been eut off to about two tect and | 
ferruled with) ornamental metal work, In the | 
crash of the collision a great chunk of ivory ties 
off one of the tusks, and it is soon evident that 
The elephant who has suffered the loss recognizes 
its benetit to him. He has now a sharp, janed 
end to his tusk, and he does all he ean to take 
vadvantage of it, Beating down with bis trunk any 
Vattempt to “elinehy? he tries hard to stab his 
| enemy with the new weapon of otlense, 
| The other quickly appreciates the dang 
Chis head dewn and round, and does atl he ean to. 
‘grip the aggressor in order to save himself, Ina 
| fewaminutes dark streaks glisten wetly ou dis face; 

his head is gashed and bleeding from the assault, 
je presently gets a firm hold on the opponent's 
jheek with his trunk and, lowering himself to his: 
knees, by sheer weight forcibly drags the other 
down also. The fight: then become: wrestling 








‘Then 

















importanee; the enzinee: 
Might provide the 1 
into its bas: 
tie brickwork, 
they found an enormous stone statue that repre. 
sented Buddha ina reelining position, The statue 
is about one hundred and ninety teet long. and, ine 
cluding the brick ise, it is more than forty fect 
hich, The Yokohama Buddha is filty-five fe 
and one hundred and ten feet in cireumfe 
Although the Burmese statue is not so artistic 
as the Japanese, itis a wonderful piece of wor 
Not the least able thing about it is 
monument had disappe 





thought that this hill 
material: s' 












licks 










































good people were not unkind to her, [am sure; | 








j let that perfeetly good wrench 4 


and the driver picked up a good-looking auto 
wrench that some one had dropped. 

Bob said, ‘Why didn’t we see that? We could 
have fooled them!” and then came the idea. 

The Boycees live on a street that is much used 
by automobiles, and it has a row of large shade 
trees down each side. Ou a moonlight night great 
patches of black shadow and bright moonlight 
cover the whole street, and the Boyces’ steps are 
entirely in shadow, 

‘The boys got Mr. Boyce’s auto wrench, tied a 
stout cord round the handle, and laid it out on the 
street on the edge of a bright patch of moonlight. 

They had not long to wait. The first car or two 
passed at high speed, but the driver of the third 
r saw the tool, stopped his machine, hopped out 
lvan back. Just as he stooped to reach for the 
wrench the boys gave the string a good pull, and 











ithe young fellow nearly fell over backward he 


straightened up so suddenly, 

‘The boys yelled, and he laughed, too, and ran 
tk to his machine. 

For the next hour or so the boys found plenty of 
victims. Even a lady, driving her own car, caught 
the shine of the moonlight on the steel, stopped 
her car and came back. 

The boys felt a little queer, but they could not 
3 so they pulled 
The woman took a couple of quick 
steps, then saw the joke. She did not get angry, 
but went baek to her car laughing. The boys 
hoped that would not happen again. 

Before long the boys noticed that it was only the 
small machines that stopped. 

It was plain that more attractive balt was neces- 
y to bring down Mr. Moneybags; so Bob disap- 
ared for a few minutes and came back with 

y. Boyce’s gauntlet gloves—both of them, They 
w ere brand-new and made of rather light leather, 
and in the moonlight they loomed up bravely. 

The next machine along carried three young 
men. They saw the gloves, of course, and one of 
them hopped out and came back to pick them up. 


pa 












on the string. 














‘The boys pulled the gloves in to the accompani- 


match between the two monsters locked tightly in | Way in which so hnze u red 
cach other's trunks, each endeavoring to twist the | absolutely from Burmese history and legend, The 
other off his balance. news of the discovery at once brought numberless 

For ten minutes the mighty struggle goes on Buddhists to the place, who gilded and cecorated 1 


the gigantic image as a work of devotion, Th 
soles of its huge feet were ornamented at gr 
cost with an eliborate whass mosaic, and each toe 
was embellished with a separate decoration, 





feet and now on 
y for a minute 
tin Linges: 
forward, and “blunt-tusk.? turning his head to 
‘old more hing, s the charge side wise, 
Ml gets swung partly round, His enemy is quick 
sto follow np his advantage, and plunges into him 
ain, He gives ground, staggering, and just 
wes himself from tailing; but he feels that he 


HIS DAUGHTER. 
had enough, dle shambles off toward the ,, ana 
tnetuary and clambers wearily on it, | W: ito 
The fight over, the gates are opened and a crowd 
of men armed with taming torches and long spe rs | . ‘ 
comes in and drives boty elephants close against On bees own nullee. 
the wall of the arena, From the top of the wall 42 ius’ as he Cae ‘ : 
jtwo mahouts step lightly down on the backs of |" Wau Gunma Aunt Lucille, “bout nineteen year 
their respective animals, The moment they have ls axious for mak" it marree on nice 


| gol astride their elephants’ necks all possibility ot YOUNE feller eal’ Philemon Borodine, 
Hrouble ig overs the great beasts revat-onee | “Wal. Wan night Philemon’s fader he's come 


Lamenable to reason, and shuflle demurely off to OY? fF see ma gran'fader, an’ Philemon he's 


between the 1 
their knees. 


tans, now on their 
Then they break 














with lowered he: 








HOW GRAN’FADER LEGERE TRAINED 









you sheut go for leev with ma 
: 8 Dwas small boy 2 
Tine oF man, but ver strict 
All de boy an’ girl have te 






















iligix Sables. come, too, for see Lucille, ; 
tg “Lucille an’ Philemon dey go on de parloir, an’ 
de two oP men dey 
on de pipe, an’ after a Wile Mr, Borudine he 
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“Wal, Mr. Legere, int boy Philemon, he’s lak it for 
Lucille, 








AT may look at a king; also, naturally, at | marree your girl L Eef you are not objec’, 
A cat not merely looked at I say let dem make ‘it marree toute suite. EP will 
va,” the late Queen Elizabeth of | geev ma boy dat farm across de road from ma 


y 

» but looked her ove 
ated the inspection dil 
lady's toilet every morning for a week or more, “De of man he 
and at last, after mature study and deliberation, say, ‘Wal, Mr. Borodine, I'm ver’ please for geey 
adopted her as a mistress. This prudent pussy, ma daughter a couple good cow, some sheep, some 
made no mistike in her choice. niece hen, good stove for warm de kitchen, an’ 
Although up to the time of Misikatz’s momentous | lumber for buil’ mos’ fine barn.’ 
decision Queen Elizabeth had taken no particul: “Mr. Borodine he’s dat's all right, an’ ev’ry- 
interest in cats, she was suficiently flat Land | ting was settle for Philemon 
amused by it to permit the ensuing remoyval—which marree in couple mont's, but nex’ Sunday, at 
ature soon effected—from the | dinner, some one start for mak it de fun, an’ tease 
undistinguished region of kitchen and seull Lucille "bout her dear Philemon. De poor gi 
the royal suite. Once established in good sor she's blush, an’ get leet’? mad, mebbe, for wen ni 
Misikatz soon proved her fitness to remain. gravmoder have leet’ joke, too, Lucille, she's 
turn on her queeck, an’ tol’ her, ‘Min’ your own 
heezness,’ jus’ lak 

“Ah Wren Luc ‘le say dat, de ol’ man r 
over an’ geev her slap on de cheek, an’ 
out on de kitchen, Lucille, an’ finish your dinne 

She had to do so, however, for Queen Elizabeth, | dere. You expee’ for get marree, but I see E 
becoming interested in cats, always kept a number. | not train you good ‘nough. No girl from dis house 
With the one exception of “the golden Vulpi,” a get marree before she don’ know how for treat 
magnificent yellow Ang all were Misikatz’s her modder.” 
descendants, and inherited her charms, temperz “Course A! Lueille felt ver’ bad, an’ cry, but 
ment and devotion. The queen indignantly repu- | dat dou’ mak’ any change on de ol? man. Wen 
diated the prevailing idea that cats are incapable | it’s come night, Philemon he’s come for see hees 
of real affection for people; that they care only | Lucille, De ol man he’s come on de room an’ 
for places and casually for the hand that feeds ‘Philemon, I lak you for come on de kitchen 
them. e me before you go home.’ 

“When my cats hear my bell,” she declared, So Philemon go out for see de ol’ man, an’ he 

they leave food and drink and rush for the door; | call Lucille, too. 
and if they find that my attendant does not open it} “Den de ol’ man say, ‘Philemon, I’m ver’ ’shame 
quickly enough, they tug at her dress. They will | for ving dat's happen toxlay ; 
leave a partridge ov any other titbit when J ring.” 

Perhaps she evoked her eats’ deeper affection, 
as the ordinary mistress does not, through her 
instinetive understanding of the difference in qual- 
ity between cat and dog. A do's devotion may 
be ealled, in com on, either limitle: 


, considered her 
luring the royal 





place an’ help heem feex it de house foi 
dere. Now, Wat would you lak for geev Lucille?’ 










































She 
was intelligent, affectionate, playful, and always 
dainty in her habits and demeanor; her one fault 





was jealousy. She hated to share the queen’s 
attention with any other pets; even, after thelr 
earliest infancy, with her own kittens, 


ach 

























her modder to-day, 
beeznes 








and tol her Min" your own 
Now, ma frien’, if you wan’ for mak 
dat girl your famme, you ean have her wan y 
from to-day, Bat if you wan’ for mak’ ft marree 
orabject: on some odder niece girl before dat time, A can, 
his master is his god. Not so with a cat, whieh for Lucille, she’s not train good ’nough y 
remains, no matter how loving, still “a free and; ‘Wal, Lueille an’ Philemon dey bot? Jangh, an’ 
independent little be with an individ ! Philemon say he wait all right; an’ sure ‘hough, 
that must be respected and a dignity to be con-, wan year from dat ver’ day he's marree ma Aunt 
sidered, 
Once, in a peasant cottage that Carmen Sylva | never see. But dat’s de kin’ of man ma ol’ Gran’- 
visited several times in pursuit of her collection , fader Legere he was.” 
ot folklore songs and tales, she noticed a cat, 
neither sleek nor beautifnl, skulking under the 
furniture and keeping a furtive eye on the numer. 
ous children, who had evidently used it roughly | 
in their pl This forlorn pussy recognized, as} 

































THE BITERS BIT. 


'N plain language, Mr. and Mrs. Boyce objected 

















| Misikatz had done, a friend in the queen. The | to “disgraceful April-fool pranks,” so after 
Aequaintanee cultivated, with satisfaction to dinner the boys perehed on the poreh rail and 
both parties, while her visits continued. Then’ wondered how they could have a litle fun without 





used. For months afterwards the cat ob- breaking the luw laid down at the dinner table. 

| viously ched and mourned, She made a daily A couple of the neighbor boys came along, and 
Pilgrimage to the turn where the royal carriage | while they were condoling with Bob and J)m_an 

j had been wont to come in sight, and occasionally | automobile suddenly stopped in front of the house, 

















in’ Lucille to mak’ it | 








but I fin’ Lucille is, 
not ready for mak’ good famme, for she’s sauce | 


| Lucille, au’ we all have de mos’ bigges’ tam you | 





ment of shou 





and laughter, and the young fellow 
itly enough, for the boys could hear 
he other fellows the joke on him as 
they sl But in about twice the time it 
would take the machine to drive round the square 
a similar ear in which there were only two men 
cane slowly along. Before the boys realized what 
Was happening a fellow who was crouching en 
the running board on the farther side of the ear 
had hopped upon the gloves and cut the string. 
‘Then the fellows in the ear began to shout at the 
evestfallen jokers like wild Indians. 

At the same time a stern voice came from the 
front doorway: 

“Boys, were those my gloves?” 




















es & 
CROWNS WORN IN WAR. 


ONARCHS no longer ride forth crowned to 
M battle, as did Kiehard HH to his fatal fit 

on Bosworth Field, Nevertheless, even 
to-day crowns figure in the spectacular side of war 
more often than is Commonly supposed. The King 
ot Italy, for instanee, although he does not of 
course always we s his crown with him 
Wherever he goes, and frequently dons it when he 
reviews hi ops on ceremonial parades. 

This is in accordance with the custom and tradi- 
tion of his house. The ¢ Is supposed to 
render fts wearer immune from harm, because 
inclosed within the geld is a tiny eirelet of iron, 

tid to have been nade from a nail out of the true 
cross, 

The aged King Peter of Serbi 
the present: war appeared rob 
before his armies ou the battletieid, 

King Ferdinand of Rowmania—who must not 
be confounded with the ruler of Bulgaria, who is 
also named Ferdinand—will probably go crowned 
to war, if he goes at all; precisely as did his two 
predecessors, Prince Alexander Couza, and his: 
uncle, King Charles I. But then the royal crown 
of Rownania is unique, in so faras it forms a genu- 
ine badge of the uation's freedom from alien tyr- 
anny. It is made from the metal of Turkish 
vannon eapttred at Plevna by the Roumanians in 
1877, and in shape and appearance it suggests the 
helmet of a soldier rather than a diadem. 



































has twice during 
1 and crowned 
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INTANGIBLE ASSETS. 


Colonel Harris was on his way to attend a 
A Dixie highway meeting he met an old col- 
ored man who had lived on his plantation 
several years before. The negro carried a fowling 
piece of the Rip Van Winkle type. 
“Hello, ’Rastus! How are you making it these 
days?” called out Colonel Harris. 
“Fine, Massa George! I’s inaki’ three dollars 
a day now.” 
“That's great, ’Rastus! 
“Huntin” 
“Hunting? 


What are you doing?” 


Impossible! There isn’t enough 


| game round here that you could get to make you 


three dollars a day.” 

“| sure makes it, Massa George. I takes my 
old gun and goes out into the woods and tramp 
round all day. Maybe oue measly possum's all I 
cotch, At evening I goes home and skin him, and 
my day is done.” 

“But how do you get the rest of your three dol- 
lars? Surely that one possum doesn’t bring you 
that much.” 

“Down to the hotel, Massa George, each possum 
fetch me fifty cent T then calculates [’s had two 
dollars and fifty cents’ worth of fun that day.” 








2 & 
CANNED RABBIT. 


iT: ‘O hunters were in the woods one day with 
their rabbit dog, named Skip. They were 
tramping along when Skip suddenly caught 
ght of a rabbit and gave chase. He ran the 
victim on to posted land near a farmhouse. The 
owner of the dog hearing him make unusual noises 
determined to see what was the matter. 

Leaving his gun with his companion, he climbed 
over the fence and looked for Skip. He beheld 
what he thought was a dog suddenly gone mad. 
Skip was whining, yelping, growling and biting at 
a large milk can, Dog and can rolled over and 
over, ip in apparent frenzy, biting and serateh- 
ing it with his paws, Then he would endeavor to 
hurt himself ii le without regard for bumped head 
or bruised legs. 

Upon making an investigation the hunter found 
that the unfortunate cottontail, in seeking shelter, 
had rushed into the milk can, where, although the 
dog could not get/at \him) he (must certainly have 
had\alanning doubts-concerning his safety. 
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BETTY OPENS THE DOOR. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


the day at Cousin John’s, and it was 

late when they reached home. Seven- 
year-old Betty was so drowsy from the long 
drive that she thought she was dreaminy 
when she heard father say something about 
a lost key. But presently she waked up 
wide, to find that they were all talking about 
the key and wondering what was to be done. 

“The other doors are all locked on the 
inside,’’ said mother. ‘What shall we do?’’ 

Father looked very much worried ; he de- 
clared that he ought to have a good whip- 
ping for losing the key. 

After a while Aunt Ellen thought of 
something. ‘‘I don’t believe the little pan- 
try window is fastened,’’ she said. ‘It’s 
so small that we never bother about it.’” 

**And so small,’’? added Henry, Betty’s 
older brother, ‘‘that I can’t get in.’” 

‘‘We must get in somehow, ’’ said mother 
again. ‘‘It is far too late to think of going 
back to Cousin John’s.’’ 

**Let’s have a look at the pantry window, 
anyhow,’’ father said gloomily. ‘‘Maybe 


Seine a sie e ont ABIGAIL AND ABNER. —*8.23c'22.3oeee 


through.’” 
a And tell me, please, what is the flower 


Tes Winn family had been spending 





ORAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


ae they tramped round to the back ve- BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. On which we see them browse?” 
There was the little window, looking like Oh, Abigail and Abner And so they strolled together Then slowly answered Abner— 
a small wide-open eye; but everyone had Upon a summer day Adown the meadow lane, His mien was very wise, 
to laugh at the idea of twelve-year-old Paul’s Set forth to take a little stroll Where every bird and blossom had And pity for her ignorance 
getting through it. Along the meadow way. A welcome for the twain. Shone plainly in his eyes: 
“*We shall have to cut him in two,’’ said A likely lad was Abner; “A lovely day!" said Abner; “The flower that they are eating, 
father. ‘*There’s no other way.’”’ A jaunty lad was he; And Mistress Abigail Do you not know it, pray? 
Betty had been growing drowsy again, but A lass demure was Abigail, Said, “Yes, indeed, how fine it is It is the milkweed that, of course, 
now she straightened up. “I’m more’n And very fair to see. When pleasant days prevail!” They must eat every day!” 
half as big as Paul,’’ she cried, ‘‘but I His hands were in his pockets, Then nothing more said Abner, Then nothing more said Abner, 
b’lieve I can do it! Let me try!” For thus he felt a man; And nothing more said she, And nothing more said she, 
Mother and Aunt Ellen looked doubtful, She bore her hat beside her, for Until a pair of grazing kine As home they strolled along the lane 
but father picked her up, laughing. ‘Why, She fain would gather tan. The maiden chanced to see. In time for early tea. 





sure enough!’’ he said. ‘‘Sometimes the 
smallest articles are the most useful.’’ 
Father held her under one arm while he! At the last word he swung her over the sill, | feet foremost in the flour barrel! Of course she | She hung her head as the front door knob 
lifted the sash. As Betty peered across the ; and Betty felt herself dangling for a moment had stirred up a tremendous dust, for flour is turned between her dripping fingers. 
sill her heart sank a little. It did look pretty in space. The next second she gave a quick almost as light as smoke, and the barrel was | It was now the family’s turn to gasp. 
dark and gloomy inside; but she would not gasp. A thick dust was everywhere; her, half full. ‘Father!’ she cried, sneezing hard. | ‘Upon my word!’ cried father. ‘‘What’s 
back down now—and besides, who could open : eyes, nose and ears were full of it, and there | “Henry!” But the othershad all gone hurrying this thing?’’ Ile held her up at arm’s length. 
the doors if she failed? | was a queer, dusty taste in her mouth. Splut- ‘ round to the front door, and no one answered. ! They could not help laughing, no matter how 
“One—two—three |’? counted father, swing- tering, coughing and sneezing, Betty suddenly | She shook the dust out of her eyes and | bad Betty felt. ‘She looks like a ginger cake, ’’ 
ing her backward and forward. ‘‘Now!’’ | realized what had happened. She had landed , clambered over the edge of the barrel, holding , said Paul, ‘or else an Indian in war paint.’’ 
by the window sill and moving carefully. But. \ Mother reached out and took her little dauzh- 
alas for all her care! ‘The first foot out mis- , ter, flour, molasses and all. She was indeed 
took the edge of a keg for the floor, the barrel a funny sight, all powdery white and sticky 
tilted, there was a lurch and a crash, and! brown, with her face in splotches. Her voice 
Betty was sprawling in a sticky puddle. | trembled a little as she told the story. ‘I left 
She scrambled slowly to her feet. ‘I’m! off the tops,’’ she finished, putting her queer- 
gummed from top to toe,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m just i looking head down on mother’s shoulder. 
A} a ball of stickiness all over, but it’s my own | ‘*Never mind,”’ two or three voices said to- 
r HE fault. I forgot to cover up the barrel and the gether. ‘‘You opened the door. If it hadn’t 
—<— = = = molasses keg when Aunt Ellen told me.’” | been for you we couldn’t have got in.’? 


BY JOHN MORRISON. Sh LE EE TE 


One day the old red schoolhouse said, ‘‘It’s dreadful here alone! | Instead of landing on the beach, the old red schoolhouse fell, | It raised its voice to call to them, when, gracious, what a shock ! 
This is the dreariest summer time that I have ever known. With fearful crash of beams and joists, upon a small hotel; | ‘here stood the teacher with his buok, a-glaring from a rock ! 









arama 2 bm 


The little children that I love have wandered far away, And then it laughed in evil glee, because it deemed it fun “Go back!’ he cried. How stern he looked! ‘‘Go back 
Yet through the long vacation months I stay and stay and stay !’’ | ‘To hear the frightened people scream and see them madly run. where you belong! 

You shall be punished well for this! You knew that it was 
Just then a big tornado rose from out the western sky. To give itself a better chance to watch the novel sport, wrong |’? 


“Oh, come and play with me!’ it called, as it went roaring by. | It paused until it got its breath, upon a tennis court. 
The schoolhouse went; there wasn’t time to argue ‘‘Yes’’ or | And then it saw some children pass who wore their bathing | And so it meekly climbed ashore, for it was frightened well! 


“No, ”” clothes. But what the best thing was to do it really couldn’t tell! 
And, anyway, ’twas very glad to get the chance to go. “T’ll have a bath myself,’ it said. ‘‘I need one, goodness | Then back the big tornado came, and cried above the din, 
knows!’ ‘*I’ll take you home, for I have caused the trouble you are in!’” 


It flew, oh, very, very fast, above the field and town; 
How strange the glimpses of the world it caught when look- | With limping gait and creaking joints, it slowly made its way | So off the schoolhouse flew once more, oh, very, very fast, 


ing down! Across the little strip of sand and out upon the bay. And in the old familiar spot it settled down at-last ; 
It flew above the hills and vales a hundred miles or more, And then it laughed aloud in joy because there came in view | And there, until September comes and brings the opening day, 
And came to earth again at last upon the ocean shore. Some lads and lassies of its own on their vacation, too. It dreams about the fun it had the time it ran away. 


ORAAINCS BY LJ. BRIOGMAN 
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questions you wish 
0 | ebout the contents of Uus Page 
They wi be gladly answered. 




























































Hatress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE | 0 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 





























AND TELEGRAPH. 
from treneh to trench and from the 
hew position, it is only ort time 
When a soldier goes forward to an ob- 
ble telephone. He may stay there for 
munication with them by means of his 

You can, if you like, make it field tele- 
useful and amusing things to do with it. 
graphing as well as for telephoning. 
through the telephone, you ean send your mes- 
signals, 
MATERIALS, 
over a distance of many hundred 3 


OST all the signali nd com- 
by means of field telephones, “on both 
trenches back to headquarter: If an 
Defore they Unrecled the tele. 
servation post, perhaps far in advance 
how or even days, entirely cut off 
transinitter and the wires that stretch 
phone set for yourself. You will not 
The apparatus he ibed hi 
Tt you find that circumstances make 
sage by telegraphing in the Morse code, or, If you 
‘The outfit is light enough and small enough to be 
So you see it is really a remarkable instrument, | 










THE FIELD TELEPHON 
munie seal of orde ‘sin the w: 

sides of the battlefield the wires streteh 
alvance is made and the for take a 
phoae wires: and set them to working. 
of his line, he takes with him a porta- 
from his comrades, yet in constant com- 
inconspicuously along the ground. 
us it in war, but you will find plenty of 
peculiar inerit: you can use it for te 
It undesirable to speak Joud enough to be heard * 
are not familiar with the code, by fear 
carried ina coat pocke Cit will Work efficiently 
anil fall of possibiliti 








Vor the materials you will need two watehease- | 
type telephone receivers with cords, two batteries | 
of the small Kind used in poe! . tWO 
pieces of tin seven inehes long and half an inch 
wide, two narrow strips of tin two and one half 
or three inches long, some tin seraps, two pieces | 
of board five inche 1 half-inch round- 
h el brass screws, and the necessary wire. 

e kind of wire will depend somewhat on the 
way in which you plan to use the instrument. If 
you intend it for a more or less permanent line 
and plan to string the wires to poles and insulate 
ppper wire of W.& M. 
gauge No. 26 will d you wish to.use the ap- 
ratus for genuine field service, as in war prac 
where the wires are unrolled from a reel and 
allowed to lie on the ground, the wire should be | 
insulated. 

That, again, leaves room for choice, for you can 
have the two-wire system or the one-wire system. | 

























\ connections at both ends, 





A REPORT FROM THE ADVANCED POST. 


one end of the line, K. 
terminal of the battery a quarter round and fasten 
it under the screw, B. Of course you can im: 
wire connection here if you find it more convenient. 
‘onnect the serew, C, to the second terminal of 
the receiver. Connect A and © by pushing the 
side of the tin‘ ‘under the edge of the cireular 
piece of tin at C. When you have made all the 
hown in the drawing, 
















the apparatus is ready for us 

You will find the set more compact to carry if 
you make a sink or depression in the board to hold 
rather snugly the back of the watchcase receiver, 
as shown by the dotted lines at F. 


THE REEL. 

It Is now necessary to have a reel on which to | 
earry the line conveniently for field service. Make 
a block of wood six inches long and two inches 
square, with the grain running lengthwise. 
Through the centre, from end to end, bore a half- 
inch hole. From a board seven eighths of an inch 
thiek saw two pieces each six inches square, and | 
cut off the corners to make them octagonal. Bore” 
half-inch holes through the centres and nail the 
pieces over the ends of the piece first: prey 
with the holes in all three aligned. Slipa metal or 
a wooden rod twelve inches long through the half- ; 





















| inch hole to serve as a spindle upon whieh the, 


reel can rotate, and screw a nut on each end of 
the spindle; or if it is of wood, put pins through | 





In the one-wire system the ground takes the place 
of the second wire. If it is to he the two-wire 
system, “double cotton-covered” wire of W. & M. 
gauge No. 26 will give satisfactory service, even in 
wet weather; but if you are going to use the earth 
for the return circuit, it is necessary to get wire 
that is insulated with rubber or other waterproof 
material, at a cost of not less than half a cent a 
foot. The single-wire system is satisfactory fora 
telegraph service, but will not give so good results 
when used for telephoning. 

You can buy the supplies at any store that deals 
in clectrical goods. The cost for the field service | 
line will be approximately as follows: 


























2 watchcase receivers, at $1.00. . $2.00 
2 tlash-lamp batteries, at ee me! \ 
1 pound cotton-covered wire, | 
W.& M. gauge No, 26 » 12 | 
6 round-headed brass s | 
halfineh length 2. 2. 6. 05. 
Materials forreel 2 6 6 6 wee 25 
$4.05 | 


No, 26 cotton-covered wire has a length of one 
thousand feet to the pound, 

With a pair of old scissors cut your two large | 
strips of tin so that eac ne remains half an ineh | 
wide for a space of four inches, is then reduced | 
toa sixth of an inch for a space of two and a half 
inches, and has the full half-ineh width for the rest ! 
of its length, which will be half an inch. 


PUTTING THE SET TOGETHER. 




















Tack rh piece of tin to one of the five-ineh- 
square pieces of board, Use only one tack in each 
piece, as at T in Fig. 1. Give the longer broad 





end of the tina single turn round a dead peueil, 
and fasten the other end to the board by one of 
the brass serews in such a way as to leave the 
harrow part of the tin humped up like a canker. 
wort’s back, Cut a disk of tin three quarters 
of an ineh in diameter, punch a hole in the cen-! 
tre of it, and screw it fast to the board at @. Cut 
another piece of tin a quarter of an ineh in diam- 
eter, and serew it to the board at B, one ineh and 
a quarter from C, 

Fasten a flish-light battery to the board by tack- 
ing a narrow strip of tin over it. 

Use the sume kind of wiring at both ends of the 
line. Having ss or satlpapered with fine 
Sandpaper the surfaces that are to make the con- 
nections, solder one end of a short 4 i 
to the shorter terminal of the battery 
the other end to the serew at D. Attach to D, 
also, one terminal of the watchease receiver and , 

























it to keep the reel from slipping off. Drive a long! 
wire nail into a hote previously drilled in one of 
the end piece: N, in Fig. 2, to serve as a handle 
in turning the reel. Buy two brass flat-headed ; 
machine screws an inch long equipped with two 
nuts each, and screw them into prepared holes in 
the edge of the end pieces of the reel, as shown 
by Sand S. 

If you use two wires in the field, twist them to- | 
gether, fasten one end of each of them under a! 
nut of S and S respectively, and wind them on the 


reel. 
HANDLING THE REEL. 


In service the reel may be in the hands of either 
the outpost operator or the base operator. When | 
sufficient wire has been uncoiled from the reel 
one operator will connect S and 5 (Fig. 2) to his 
sending and receiving apparatus, thereby connect + 
ing to K and L, as in Fig. 1; the other operator | 
will connect his apparatus to the free ends, E and 
of the reel wires, as K and L are connected in | 
ig. 1. 

It is convenient to have a supporting framework 
on which to mount the reel when it is in use, | 
though of course that adds to the weight. Laying 
the ends of the splidle in the crotches of two 
forked sticks thrust into the ground will serve the 
purpose. 

If you are using only one wire, the points of the 
sending and receiving apparatus, instead of being 
connected to a wire, K, must be connected to al 
j iron rod thrust into moist ground, as is shown by 
the dotted dine, H, in Fig. 1. | 

Having left your companion at station IT and 
having gone forward with your set to station I, 
unrolling the wire trom the reel as you went, you 
have now reached the point from whieh you are 
expected to send information, To call station 1 
you ¢ W the strip of tin from under the tin disk 
at C, tap with it three or four times on the screw 
head at Bo and replace it under C. Then with the 
receiver at your ear you wait for an answer. 

If the operator at: station [1 is listening or is 
pyWhere within fifteen or twenty feet of his in- 
strument, he hears it cliek loudly three or four 
times, if he has kept A and C of his key ‘connected, 

Picking it up, he speaks into his Y 

in tum, can hear and answer by using your re- | 
ceiver alternately at the ear and at the lips. After 
you are onee in communication with station LL, you 
Will not need to manipulate the key again. 

But suppose your station is so far advanced as 
to be virtually in the presence of the “enemy”; it 
may then be advisable to use the telegraph instead | 
of using your voice, To do it you have only to! 
open your A to C connection, and with the tin key | 














































































the Morse alphabet on the head of the screw, B: 


and when you have finished, close the A to C con: | 


heetion and wait for an answer, which may come 
by telephone if A to C is closed at station Ef, or by: 
telecraph if the operator at station TE makes and 
breaks the contact of A with B, 

Whenever you are receiving, your A to C cirenit 
must be closed. [tinust also be closed when you 
are sending, except when you are calling or tele- 
graphing, in either of which cases you will make 
and break the A to B cir- 
cuit. 

This telephone and 
telegraph apparatus is of 
special value if you are 
studying the use of the 
Morse code, because you 
can at any time use the 
telephone’ for consulta- 
tion about the telegraph 
signals. 

If you wish to make a 
permanent line you ean 
substitute four No. 6 dry 
batteries for the small 
flashlight battery, and 
j Use 
On poles or posts with bot- 
les for insulators instead 
of the more expensive insulated wire. With the 
permanent line, too, you can use the long-magnet- 
type receivers, if you choose. 

A table of costs that includes all those substi- 
tutions would be as follows: 
































2 long-magnet-type telephone 








see $2.50 
hare or 1.00 
re copper wire 
W.& M. ganze No, ae 9 G8 
6 round-headed brass screws, 
one-half-ineh length 08 
4.03 
One pound of copper wire, W. & M. gauge No, 


26, has a length of 1040 feet, Which is about a titth of 
awimile, 

In using the dry cells, connect the zine of one cell 
to the carbon of the second, then connect the car- 
bon of the first to one terminal of the telephone re 
ceiver and also to the wire, or the grounding 
wire, H,—at D. Fasten a wire under the head of 
the serew, B, and conn it with the zine of the 
second cell, Make all the other connections just 
as directed for the fleld set. 

Of course this heavier equipment permits the use 
of much longer lines than the field set will allow; 
but the portability of the lighter set furnishes a 
wide range of possible uses that a permanent line 
cannot hope to equal. 











* ‘ Cd 
“The Football Attack.” 


It is in the Boys’ Page for September. 
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A BOY’S CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD NEEDS. 
O E day a boy in a suburban dispriet went 


from house to house and left at every door 
n Which was printed his name with 
‘learmg House,” and a telephone 
number below, Also, at every door he asked 
whether there was any second- 
hand material in the house for 
sale, anything that the family 
wished to buy, any help wanted, 
or any persons who desired 
work, 

He explained that he took 
orders to buy or to sell anything. 
He guaranteed to get some one 
tocut the grass 
hing, tend the Dab 
rugs or shovel snow, 
in the household vy 
wanted either st 





acard 
the words, 















Ifanyoue 

idle and 
Ady OF Ocea- 
employment, he would 
ke to find somewhere 
the kind of work wanted—all 
for a “clearing-house fee,” of 
course. He it appeared, an employment 
bureau, a secondhand exchange agent, a general 
contractor, 

Several men and women who did not Know the 
boy took the trouble to make inquiries about hin, 
and discovered that he went to school regularly, 
and ran his “business” in the afternoons, He had 
an office in his home, with a rell-top desk and a 
telephone, and he was making as much money as 
many men. 

A hundred families in the north end ofthe sub- 




















urb relied on him to do a score of things for! 














them. They telephoned him of their 
wants and he supplied them. Twenty 
choo! friends—and a number of 
chuins of his sisters were his lieu- 
and looked to him for oppor- 
tunities to earn spending money. 

He found some one who was will- 
ing to sell an old spring wagon that 
White the plumber wanted to buy, or 
he took Mrs. Miller’s three dozen extra 
fruit jars and traded them for neigh- 
bor Johuson’s superfluous bathroom 
stove, 

Now his business is so well system- 
atized and so successful that he is ex- 
tending it to the southern part of the 
suburb, 

When some one who was interested 
by the novelty of the idea asked the 
hoy how he happened to start the clear- 
ing house, he made this answer: 

“About two years ago my mother 
wanted me to sell her old washing 
machine for four dollars. She gave me 
fifty cents and told me to have a few 
lines put in the ‘want ad.’ section of the 
“laily pap But instead of doing that 
Tcalled at about fifty houses and finally 
found a woman who wanted to buy a 
secondhand washer, and who was will- 
1g to pay five dollars. So I sold it, 
yave mother four dollars, and kept the 




















Twist the end of the longer ! to tap out your message in the dots and dashes of | oneslollar balance and the fifty cents that mother 





I had given me for advertising. 
“Then I found I could do the same thing for the 
‘neighbors and a lot of other people. But after I 
had been at work a few months I got more busi- 
i hess than } could handle and have any time to 
| pl so I got other boys to helpme. If you work 
it right, you ean be a real convenience in the 
neighborhood and at the same time make a lot of 
, money by just being a clearance house.” 
| Not every boy, to be sure, can count on building 
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ive a trade as this boy has, but there 

neighborhoods that would welcome that 
clearing house. The boy himself may 
not know it, but he has begun as some of the men 

, began who became “captains of industry” and 
made great fortunes. 





are man: 
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| THE MOON THROUGH A SMALL 
TELESCOPE. 


F all the heavenly bodies, the moon is the 
most interesting to examine with a small 
telescope. From the first appearance of the 
thin crescent in the twilight until it rises opposite 
the setting sun as a great silver disk of light, new 
wonders appear nightly in its strange landscape. 
Mountains and plains, circular depressions called 
‘crate and queer shining white streaks mark 
the lunar surface. Sunlight falling slantingly 
across the rugged surface produces effects that 
are eutirely different from those produced by 
light falling vertically upon it. Objects seen 
plainly as elevations and depressions when near 
' y the terminator, or dividing line between day and 
‘night, look flat at the interval when the sunlight 
falls directly upon them. 
| ‘To appreciate the principal features of the lunar 
landscape you should make observations on three 
, or four nights between the new and the full moon. 
‘On the map the shadow line at T1 represents the 
ent When the moon is two or three days old. 
Tz represents the phase at about six days, aud 
| T3 shows the position of the terminator at about 
hine days. 
| Look at the crescent when it is in the phase 
\ shown by T1. At C there Is a dark oval plain con- 
siderably deeper than the general level of the 
moon and surrounded by high mountains. That 
| plain, which you can see without the ald of a tele- 
| Scope, is called the Sea of Conflicts. At one time 
astronomers thought that the plains on the moon 
were bodies of water, and named them accord- 
ingly. Students of the lunar surface now know 
that, although the depressions may have been 
ocean beds at a previous time in the history of the 
oon, they are now arid regions, more desolate 
than the deserts on the earth. 

Southward at land 2 are two 
circular plains with cone-shaped 
peaks in the centres. Langre- 
nus, the first, is about ninety 
miles wide.and is surrounded by 
mountains that rise to heights 
or eight or ten thousand feet. 
The central cone of Langrenus 
is three thousand feet high, anc 
that of Petavius (2 on the map) 
about six thousand feet high. 
A Straight, deep, narrow valley 
stretches from near the base ot 
the central mountains toward 
the southeast within the in- 
closure of Petavius. 

When the terminator reaches 
the position T2, one of the most 

stupendous crater groups is splendidly displayed. 
(See 3, 4 and 6 on the map.) The crater at 5, 
j called Catharina, is evidently very ancient, as its 
weathered and partly dismantled walls show, It 
is more than seventy miles long from north to 
south. The erater Cyrillus, shown at 4, probably 
belongs to a later age of lunar history. Its walls 
are more sharply defined and rise in steep terraces 
from the_tloor that they inclose. Theophilus, the 
crater at 3, is the youngestof the group, as you can 
readily see-by its position partly within the walls 
of Cyrillus. It-is a-maghifieent-object for study 
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with the telescope. In some places its walls rise 
in ramparts eighteen thousand feet high, and the 
central mountain mass is larger than Vesuvius. 

At6a partly submerged crater opens like a bay 
into the Sea of Nectar (E). A is called the Sea of 
Serenity, and B is the Sea of Tranquillity. At7isa 
walled plain 115 miles in diameter called Ptolemy 
—one of the largest on the moon, The Apennines 
at 8are & Magnificent chain of mountains. Some 
observers believe that their crater, Copernicus, is 
the most beautiful on the moon. Tycho at 10 and 
Aristarchus at 11 are the brightest craters on the 
lunar surface. Very curious white streaks radiate 
from them at the time of full moon. 
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THE RUGBY PASS. 


HAT the Rugby or lateral pass has come to 
| stay in American football was shown by its 
successful use on many fields last fall, and by 

the interest that it aroused 
among spectators, coaches and 8 
players. It makes the game 
still more open, and, since it may 
be started from any one of a 


number of plays, it adds much a otherwise it is a forward pass 
to the versatility of attack. @® @ @ and must be dealt with as such. 
The main thing needed to } a oo Any team that will carefully 


make the play successful is 
ability to handle the ball. All 
school teams will do well to fol- 
low the example set by some of 
the big universities last year in 
having less bruising and smash- 
ing scrimmage practice and 
more handling of the ball. A 
good way to begin Is to practice 
picking the ball up from the 
ground, first when it is at rest, 
then when it is in motion. The 
accepted principle in the old 
game was that the only way to 
recover a fumbled ball was to 
fall on it, but that belief is giv- 
ing way. 

Place the ball on the ground in 
front of you, step forward with 
the right foot, pick up the ball 
with both hands, and toss it toa 
fellow player on your left. Try 
to get the ball to him a little 
lower than breast-high. 

If you have to practice alone, 
toss at a spot on a fence three 
or four yards distant. Repeat 
the trial by stepping forward 
with the left foot and tossing the 
ball to the right. In your prac- 
tice remember always to toss to 
the opposite side from the foot 
with which you step forward. Keep up the work 
until the whole motion becomes smooth and con- 
tinuous. It is simply a body swing forward and 
slightly to one side, with the arms and hands giving 
direction to the ball. Perfection in this detail of 
handling the ball makes it possible to execute the 
pass when you are running at full speed or when 
you are in the midst of a scrimmage. 

Next, take the ball in your hands and hold it 
either lightly against the stomach or slightly away 


from you in front. Jog a few steps and, as the | 


weight leaves the right foot, twist the body slightly 
to the left and, turning the head to see the person 
or object aimed at, swing the ball away. Repeat 
the trial, but this time pass to the right as the 
weight leaves the left foot. Gradually increase 
your speed until you can make the pass easiiy 
and accurately while going at your best gait. 
Never throw or jerk the ball. 


In receiving the pass, if the ball comes to you | 


at about the height of your stomach, reach out 
and get your hands on the far side of it and pull 
it m against your body. It is then in position so 
that you can quickly adjust your hands to make 
& pass yourself. After you have practiced holding 
the ball in this way until it has become natural to 
you, vary the passing and receiving so that you 
may learn to handle the ball with one hand or two, 
high or low, or in any position. 

An excellent exercise for several players is to 
form in a line, three to five yards apart, and run 
down the fleld abreast, keeping the ball going back 
and forth along the line. That is the practice that 
Rugby coaches give their backs at the beginning 
of the season. Hours of drill are devoted to that 
alone. The object is constantly to increase the 
pace at which the backs can handle the ball in per- 
fect form until they can make the passes while 
Tunning at top speed. 

After two weeks of that kind of work it will be 
well to practice passing when tackled. In the 
Rugby game a back never allows himself to be 
downed with the ball, nor does he relinquish the 
ball, theoretically, until he is really tackled. 
When, after having run and dodged as far as he 
can, he is actually struck by a tackler, he passes 
the ball to a team mate who is in a better position to 
make a gain; and he, in turn, passes it to another; 
the object is to work it out to a man in clear 
territory. 

In order to make his pass when he is tackled, the 
Tunner must poise the ball in both hands and hold 
ita little away from his body, instead of hugging it, 
as the player of the American game instinctively 
does. At the moment of impact twist the body 
slightly toward the man who |s to receive the pass. 
The forward momentum of your body with the side- 
wise twist will give plenty of impetus to the ball; 
all that is necessary Is to direct it with the hands. 

If the tackler comes high and tries for the ball, 
Pass it before he gets to you, unless you are sure 
you can dodge him. A good exercise is to divide 
the squad and have half of the players try to carry 
the ball down the field by a passing rush while the 
others endeavor to stop them. At first when the 
Offensive starts with the ball, twenty yards should 
separate the two groups; later it is a good plan to 
lessen the distance in order to make the passing 
more difficult. That work, however, must be taken 
in moderation, and should be done on soft turf. 

Besides being skillful in handling the ball, a 


team must observe certain vital principles in order | 
touse the lateral pass successfully in a game. The | 


first man to make the pass should always be well 
protected. If the first pass is intercepted behind 
the line, of course it can go no farther. The first 
Pass must get away clean to the next man, and so 
the frst man must cut in toward the line of scrim- 
Mage; and with one of the backs thrown into the 
line as additional defense, he should pass diago- 
nally behind the end. 

The tackle-round play will show how the Rugby 
Pass is managed on any straight football play. 
If the tackle carries the ball he should follow 
Closely the back that hits the line, go as far as he 
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‘can into the line himself, then pass quickly to the 
next man ready to receive it, who in that case will 
be the left half back; he in his turn passes to the 
quarter back, and the quarter back may pass to 
the opposite end, if the end can get round quickly 
enough. (See Fig. 1.) 

A stronger play would result from having the 
quarter back make a “fake” pass to the left tackle, 
who comes over and goes into the left side of the 
opponents’ line as the quarter back’s interference. 
Just before he gets to the line, the quarter back, 
who has followed the tackle closely, passes to the 
full back. That leaves two backs and the left end 
free to complete the pass outside the Hine of scrim- 
mage. (See Fig. 2.) | 

Another important point is that each man who is 
to receive the ball should get to his position as, 
quickly as he can, and then, after receiving the — 

| ball, should cut in as much as possible before 

| he passes the ball to the next man, who should us: 

| the same tactics, \ 

| Unless each runner with the ball cuts in, there is 

danger that the play may be 
ruined by going out of bounds. 

Every pass, of course, should be 

made to a man behind and not in 

front of the man with the ball; 









follow the suggestions here 
given should be abie to develop 
a series of Rugby pass plays 
based on any of the straight foot- 
ball plays like the play already 
described. One of the best spe- 
cial formations on which to use 
the Rugby pass is the square 
punt formation. Since end runs, 
forward passes and regular 
punts are to be expected from 
that formation, it compels more 
open play on the part of the de- 
fense, a condition that makes it | 
all the easier to execute a suc- | 
cessful Rugby pass, (SeeFig. 3.) 

The strategy of the play is im- 
portant. Since it can be worked 
in any straight football play, it 
may be attempted on any down 
on any part of the field, except \ 
when the ball is so close to your | 
own goal line that the backs are | 
in the ten-yard zone. It is par- 
ticularly effective at the oppo- 
site end of the fleld, when you , 
have only a few yards to gain to 
make atouchdown. Your oppo- 
nents will be looking for line 
plunges in such a situation, 
and a lateral pass that is based 
on a line-plunge play will often 
take them by surprise. The secret of success in 
this, as in all strategy, is of course to give your 
opponents something different from what they 
expect. 


* & 


Saloniki Stamps.—The appearance of English 
stamps for use by the British forces stationed at 
Saloniki, Greece, is one of the most interesting 
events of philately that have happened during the 
war. 

They are the ordinary stamps of England sur- 
charged Levant, in heavy type, with a capital “L” 
and the other letters less in height. Thus the 
overprint is made distinctive from the Levant 
English stamps that were used in British offices 
in the Orient from 1885 until early in the present 
war, when Turkey closed the foreign post offices. 

The unique series now put forth consists of the 
halfpenny, one penny, twopence, threepence, four- | 
pence, sixpence, ninepence and one shilling de- 
nominations. The two higher values are the 
| rarest, and the penny and the halfpenny the most 
common. 

As far as we know in this country, the number 
of these stamps issued was limited. They were 
overprinted with a small press at the British army 
headquarters in Saloniki, and it is altogether likely 
that collectors will discover numerous and valu- | 
able errors. 

France has issued stamps for use on an island 
1 off the Syrian coast that was occupied by the 
French military forces. These stamps—five, ten 
and twenty-five centimes in value—bear the hand- 
stamped surcharge “Ile Rouad,” reading down- 
ward, 
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WATERING BIRDS IN ARID REGIONS. 


IRDS must have water, but in the semiarid 

parts of the country, such as the western 

parts of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
| Nebraska, Kansas, and the greater part of New 
| Mexico and Arizona, they often have to go far to 
get it, for the smaller streams dry up in summer. 

During the hottest days the evaporation is so 
great that the ordinary way of watering birds, by 
placing water for them in an open dish, requires 
more attention than any but ardent bird lovers 
are likely to give. 

The following method renders the greatest 
service with the least attention: Erect a simple 
platform at least four 
feet high and two feet 
square at the top, so 
as to guard against 
danger from cats. 
It should either be 
placed under a tree or 
should have a canopy 
over it for shade. On 
the platform place a 
dish two inches in 
depth. Fill a two 
quart milk bottle, or 
any other good-sized 
bottle having a large 
mouth, with water, 
and tip it upside down 
in the dish. The 
water will run out of the vottle into the dish until 
no more air can get into the bottle, and will then 
stop. By tipping the bottle a little, you can in- 
crease the depth of water In the dish; it isa simple 
matter to support the bottle in a tipped position. 
The smaller the dish, the smaller will be the sur- 
face of water for evaporation, As the birds drink, 
oras evaporation progresses, a single bubble of air 
enters the bottle, and a corresponding amount of 
water runs out Into the dish. Thus, you can pro- 
vide birds with water for a week at a time by once 
filling the bottle. Moreover, the water will remain 
clean, and the reservoir will attract birds from a 














considerable distance. . 


21 Delights 


Folks Owe to Prof. A. P. Anderson 


Three Puffed Grains have been created by Prof. Anderson. 
And each is often served in seven ways. So there are 21 
kinds of enjoyment now open to users of Puffed Grains. 


These are the seven popular uses: 
1—With sugar and cream. 
2—Mixed with any fruit. 
3—In bowls of milk or cream. 
4—Doused with melted butter. 
5—As garnish for ice cream. 
6—As wafers in soups. 
7—As uuts in fudge, etc. 


Summer Suppers Best 


But thousands say that the best use is the summer dairy 


dish. These toasted bubbles, airy and flaky, are delightful 
in bowls of milk. 


_  Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains, with all 
the whole-grain virtues. 

They are thin, crisp, fragile morsels, four times as porous 
as bread. And they melt away into nut-flavored granules, 
with a fascinating taste. 

Their ease of digestion makes them ideal foods for 
luncheon or for bedtime. And Puffed Grains are pure 
nourishment. Every atom feeds. 


Puffed Wheat =<12c 
PuffedRice “15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


Puffed Grains are exploded. Each food cell is blasted by 
creating steam pressure within it. Within each grain there 
occur in our process over 100 million explosions. 

Other cooking methods break part of the food cells. But 
no other method breaks all of them. That’s the scientific 
reason for Puffed Grains. 

These grains, more and more, are being eaten in puffed 
form. The trend is growing as the facts become better known. 


Whole wheat especially, when steam-exploded, is almost a 
perfect food. Keep all three kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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A BLOCK PARTY. 


HE ‘block party” js sald to have origi- 
nated in the West, but it has spread across 


the Mississippi and is rapidly gaining in| 


popular favor. In some neighborhoods It is be- 
coming an annual custom, and in Brooklyn, long 
known as “the city of homes,” is now a perma- 
nent part of the social life. 

The block party is 
simply a community enter- 
tainment, intended prima- 
rily to bring the residents 
of a particular neighbor- 
hood into closer touch with 
one another. Everyone 
knows that a number of 
city families may live to- 
gether for years in the 
same apartment house 
without becoming ac- 
quainted, and in many 
sinaller towns and in sub- 
urban communities there 
is often a sad lack of neigh- 
borhood sociability. The 
block-party) plan has 
proved wonderfully effi- 
eacious in bringing face to 
face neighbors who had 
previously lived merely 
side by side. 

Such a party in a large 
town is usually confined 
to a single block, and held 
under the auspices of the 
residents of that block. 
By special permission the 
street is closed to traffic 
for the evening, and be- 
comes the centre of a gay 
carnival or lawn fete, 
attended by all of the people of the immediate 
vicinity. In less thickly settled districts the idea 
can be followed out quite as fully, although 
el es here and there may be necessary to meet 
the particular conditions. 

In all social affairs the main burden of the work 
is sure to fall on a few persons; therefore in 
arranging a block party it is wise to begin by 
gathering a committee of workers who, in their 
turn, shall gain the active codperation of the other 
residents of the block, 

A thorough canvass will show whether the resi- 
dents like the idea. They generally do like it and 
make energetic preparations long in advance. 
The committee itself, or an influential resident 








appointed by it, will see the highway commis- | 


sioner about closing the street. If, in the inter- 
view, stress is laid on the social value of the 
entertainment, there is little Mkelihood that the 
permit will be withheld. 

A small fund started early will cover running 
expenses. One committee of men will attend to 
building a band stand and platforms for speakers, 
another to inviting the city officials and other 
prominent citizens, and a women’s committee will 
get In touch with the housewives, in order to make 
sure of the best possible house display and arrange- 
ment of booths. 

Where the idea ‘‘takes” and the people of the 
neighborhood work together with interest and 
enthusiasm, a block party proves an affair of real 
beauty and enjoyment. Itis not diMcult to attract 
a large attendance by means of printed handbills 
or posters and the usually generous help of the 
local newspapers. 

Aun interesting characteristic of the celebration 
is sure to be the rivalry of the householders in 
decorating their houses with flags, banners and 
electric lights. The booths also are usually deco- 
rated, and some of them sell the ordinary refresh- 
inents, while others offer those especially delicious 
dainties of one sort or another for which Amer- 
ican housewives are noted. Still others, again, will 
display fancy articles, household goods and home- 
made cakes and candies. Becomingly dressed 


young girls preside over the booths, and there} 


is music, of course, by a band engaged for the 
oceasion, Where there is a local cadet corps or 
a well-trained, patrol of Boy Scouts a# drill or 
a “demonstration” adds to the interest. 

Block parties are gala occasions for children, 
and thelr elders find themselves becoming ac- 
quainted) simply and naturally with neighbors 
who have been strangers to them simply through 
lack of a common interest. No one who has ever 
attended a block party has found the evening dull. 


* & 


HOW THE WAR HELPS THE AMER- 
ICAN NEEDLEWOMAN. 


NE of the unexpected results in America of 
O the Enropean war ts the stimuius that It has 

given to the handicraft of American women. 
In France, Belgium and Austria thousands of 
women who were formerly engaged in the arts of 
needlework and lace making are now devoting 
themselves to farming and civic occupations. 
Difficulties connected with importing also shut off 
the foreign supply of hand-worked lingerie and 
house linens in American shops. 

Never before was there such a demand for fine 
handwork as there is to-day in the women's 
exchanges throughout the country, or at such good 
prices. 

‘The woman or girl who is able to do dainty 
scalloping, eyelet work and sinple embroidery 
on fine stuffs now has a chance of earning a good 
jucome. Such work needs, however, to be thought- 
fully planned and skillfully done. 

Most of the larger cities have women’s ex- 
changes. 
to glve the address of the nearest one or of a shop 
where needlework may be sold on commission. 
A preliminary letter accompanied by a sample of 
work should be sent as the first step. The reply 
will give terms, which are usually on a ten-per-cent 
basis. In that way you can determine the local 
demand for any kind of work, and possibly can 
obtain detinite orders. 

Experience in marketing needlework shows 
that the greatest financial success comes to the 
wo'nan who concentrates upon one kind of work, 
and Keeps her mind and fingers busy in connection 





with the latest mode, if her work is such that | 


fashions affect it. She should watch the best 
magazines and shops for the latest Ideas in em- 
\woidered lingerie or blouses or neckwear, and 





A local post office or bank will be able , 
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should send only one sample to the exchange 

from which she hopes to obtain orders. 

| Better still is {t for the needlewoman to perfect 

herself in doing the simple kinds of embroidery 

that are always in style, such as initlaling towels, 

napkins and bed linen, scalloping, as applied to 

the same articles, and neat designs for tea cloths | 
and bureau covers, The plan of specializing on | 
one Kind of needlework has the advantage of 





making it possible for the needlewoman to buy 
the materials at wholesale prices—an important 
means of reducing expense. 

The woman who has perfected herself in one 
kind of needlework can increase her orders by 
joining several’ women’s exchanges. That is a 
vastly better plan than trying to supply one ex- 
change with a number of different articles. The 
low rates of parcel-post transportation now and 
the new post-insurance arrangements make it | 
profitable for a woman whose work is good and 
whose product will not go out of fashion to send 
her work to distant exchanges. 

Profits from home needlework vary, of course, 
| as they do in every kind of work, but it Is inter- 
esting to hear that the head of one of the oldest | 
women’s exchanges in the United States recently 
said that the yearly incomes of many of her needle- 
workers run easily jnto four figures. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
(Second Series.) 


IX. Life Insurance (concluded), 
I: is a pecullarity of life Insurance that usually 


the person who insures must pay more than 

the real cost of the insurance, as a charge for | 
being persuaded to adopt that form of thrift; the | 
commissions paid to solicitors necessarily enter 
into the premiums. Experience seems to have 
taught that solicitors are necessary if a company 
wishes to do a large amount of business, and of 
course they must be paid. 

But efforts have been made to eliminate that ele- 
ment of cost. For example, in England the attempt { 
has been made through the post-insurance plan, ! 
and in this country through savings-bank insur- 
ance, recently established in Massachusetts. De- ! 
spite the lower premiums for post insurance, the 
British system has met with only limited success | 
in comparison with the heavy business procured 
| by Insurance companies that employ solicitors. 

In Massachusetts, four savings banks out of 196 
have adopted the fusurance plan; twenty-eight 
| other savings banks act as agents. They keep 
the insurance business separate from their other 
business, except that they allow persons who are 
insured to authorize the bank to pay premiums 
| from their savings accounts. 

| Policies are not Issued in a larger amount than 
; One thousand dollars, but the same person may | 
have Insurance with different banks. The plan: 
is designed in the main to supply at moderate cost 

a substitute for ‘industrial insurance’—that is, 

| policies usually issued in small amounts to per- 

sons of especially small means, at relatively large 

expense, because it costs so much to solicit the 

| insurance and to collect the small weekly or 








monthly payments. 
| A moderate amount of insurance has been Issued 
under the savings-bank plan, but it is owing chiefly 
‘to the efforts of large employers of labor in the 
_ communities where the plan is in force. In some 
cases the employers have gone so far as to pay 
solicitors and to win the consent of their employees § 
| to having the amount 
| of the premiums 
deducted from their 
j wages. 
| It is to be hoped 
that as the public 
| becomes better edu- 
cated in habits of 
thrift there will be an 
{increasing voluntary 
demand for insurance, 
and, as a result, 
| greater possibilities 
of getting it without 
the expense of com- 
missions, but thus far 
progress in that diree- 
tion has been slow. 
Another character- 
istic of life insurance 
that is not possessed 
by other forms of saving that have been discussed 
is its selective character. Except in the case of 
certain special policies that bear extra premiums, 
only such persons can obtain insurance as can pass 
a physical test that shows at least the “average 
expectation of life” at their respective ages. 
It has been noted, also, that a percentage of the 
| dividends paid to policyholders, or more correctly 
the rebate or deduction from their premiums, ts 
| owing to the fact that fewer deaths occur among 








the insured than the number for which funds have 
been provided by the premiums as originally 
charged. Although methods differ among the com- 
panies, there ts a temptation to be somewhat strict 
in the choice of risks, and so to make possible the 
payment of large dividends, Such a custom makes 
the insurance especially attractive to those who 
are eligible, but works somewhat harshly against 
persons whose health is in any way linpaired. 








The conditions do not call for any radical criti- 
cism of the companies, since they arise from the 
application of essentially sound principles. It is 
perhaps a little unfortunate that the recent reform 
of the Insurance laws of New York State forbade 
insurance on impaired lives, such as had been 
provided In the so-called substandard policies. 
In future years sociologists may consider whether 
insurance should not be made more inclusive, 
even at the cost of increasing the charge upon 
persons in good health for the benefit of those 
whose lives are impaired; but the question has no 
practical bearing at present, since present-day 
insurance is firmly established upon a basis of 
selective risks. 

Within certain limits, persons whose health is 
impaired may sometimes obtain insurance in sinall 


amounts without burdensome cost by joining one | 


of the mutual-benefit societies, such as are open 
to the employees of a corporation, a group of 
public employees or members of a certain trade 
or calling in a given district. That phase of the 
subject is closely related to the topic of sickness 


and accident insurance, to which reference will | 


be made in the next article. 

In case the earning member of the family is 
unable to get insurance, it is a mistake to insure 
another member instead. Such an arrangement 
shows a misunderstanding of the proper purpose 
of insurance, which is to provide some compeusa- 
tion for loss of family income. Insurance that does 
not serve that purpose is a form of speculation 
rather than of thrift. 

To a certain very limited extent, it is true, in- 
surance upon members of the family other than 
the earning member may be regarded as provision 
for the expenses incident to death, and much 
insurance of the “industrial” variety Is done on 
that basis, In cases where no other form of thrift 
would be likely to be practiced, such insurance may 
have a certain value, although at best it is costly, 
owing to the large expense of employing house- 
to-house agents and collectors of premiums. For 
families sufficiently thrifty to provide in other 
ways against the financial cost of bereavements, 
insurance of nonearning members cannot be com. 
mended. 
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THE BEST BULBOUS HOUSE 
PLANT. 


HE cyclamen can be grown either from seed 

or from bulbs, It takes from fifteen to eigh- 

teen months to get it into flower from seed. 
If the seeds are planted in the fall, the first flow- 
ering will not occur until a year from the following 
winter. 

The seeds should be sown sometime between 
August and November. The first shoots will not 
appear above the surface for nearly two months, 
because there must be time for small bulbs to 
form before the first leaf pushes into sight. While 
the seeds are germinating lay a glass over the top 
of the pot to help maintain a humid atmosphere, 
but remove it when the leaves begin to show. 

As soon as two leaves have made their appear- 
ance, pot the plants in two-inch pots or else place 
Several plants round the edge of a five-inch 
pot. The latter plan brings about a more 
even water supply, for it is easier to keep a 
large body of soil moist than a small one. As 
soon as the plants begin to make some 
growth they can be shifted into three-ineh ‘ 
pots. By the following September the plants 
should be in the five- or six-inch pots in 
which they are to flower. In May or early ' 
June they should be moved outdoors to a 
shaded place and kept as cool as possible | 
during the summer. 

The cyclamen does not need a particularly 
rich soil, but it needs one that will retain 
moisture. Soil made of equal parts of leaf 
mould and light loam to which a little well- 
decayed cow manure and sand have been 
added will give good results. 1t can be used 
at each repotting, but the seed soil should 
contain no manure, 

It is possible to buy bulbs in the fall from , 
the seedsmen, but they have usually been so much 
dried out that they will not yield as many flowers as 
plants grown direct from seeds will. Still, they will | 
often bear good blooms, and so are worth buying. | 

If bulbs are grown in the window garden they | 
can be kept over, and will bear every year. In| 
April or May, after they are through blooming, 
the amount of water that they get should be re- 
duced, say to one or two waterings a week, and: 
the pots should be kept in a shaded place outdoors.) 





Tattress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE | ©) 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 





With the coming of September the bulbs should 
be repotted and once more started into growth. 


+ * 
AMUSING SICK CHILDREN. 


£8 HEN the children were recovering from 

searlet fever,” sald a mother, ‘they could 

not have their toys, since that would have 
made the playthings dan- 
gerous to others in the 
future, and for the same 
reason they were denied 
their storybooks. Little 
visitors of course were not 
permitted, and we were 
having a sorry time of it 
until I brought Into play 
what I knew of kinder- 
garten work. 

“This is what we did: I 
got stiff wrapping paper 
and taught the children to 
make small paper boxes 
not more than two inches 
square. It was light work 
for feeble little hands, 
although we called the 
boxes ‘bricks,’ and built 
a chureh with them. We 
made columns by rolling 
several thicknesses of 
paper about a round stick 
and gluing each layer in 
place until the rolls were 
as stout as mailing tubes. 
We made miniature cones 
to embellish the columns, 
which gave the chureh a 
fine architectural air. 
We used paste instead of 
glue to keep the bricks 

together, and it dried so quickly that in one day 
we had finished our church. 

“We got much amusement from selecting colors 
for little shops and houses, Our concrete walks 
we made of heavy cardboard cut into squares, and 
our trees were evergreen twigs set in little pots 
made of ordinary bread dough. 

“At the end of the first week we had a tiny vil- 
lage, with a station, and with a railway track made 

‘ of hat braid; and J believe the children enjoyed it 
more than any other toy they ever owned.”” 
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A DOUBLE SAILOR COLLAR. 


HE double sailor collar here pictured is 

shown this season in models made of India 

linen, batiste and French organdie at five 
‘ dollars each; but by doing the work at home you 
can duplicate the collar in any of the materials 
, named or in Georgette crape or crape de Chine 
' for about fifty cents. 

The collar here shown 
is made of sheer, crisp 
linen, a favorite fabric 
for all practical pur- 
poses, and an especially 
good choice for a collar 
‘of this kind, since it 
‘holds starch and so 
| gives the little stand-up 
| effect that is required, 
The effect may be 
heightened, if desired, 
by the use of invisible 
collar supports covered 
with casings of white 
binding ribbon and at- 
tached to the back in 
the centre. 

A sallor-collar pattern 
serves as a good guide for the collar under con- 
sideration. Cut the lower section a deep V in 
front, leaving the long, inverted V points about 
four inches in length. A few inches higher curve 
the collar Inward slightly, so that it will be about 
’ three inches wide; then gradually curve it outward 
until the back forms a square, deep sailor collar, 
Cut the upper section by the same pattern, but give 
the material a sharp upward slash that places the 
edge, when adjusted, halfway from the edge of 
the lower collar, and the points five inches from 
the fastening of the lower collar. Give the same 
gradual curve to the upper shoulder slopes thi 
you gave to the under, squaring to about a five- 
inch depth in the back. 

Fold the collars separately to find the centre of 
their backs, then place them together on that line, 
baste them carefully, and add a collar band of 
linen an inch and a half wide, cut on the bias. 
Finish the edges of both with Valenclennes lace 
put on plain, with the corners turned squarely. 

There is nothing in the least complex about the 
collar, but it may be just as well to Insure success 
by making St tirst in paper muslin. Although 
nothing can be more attractive than the collar in 
; its simplest form of sheer linen and narrow lace, 
yet French knots embroidered round the edge or 
floral designs in the corners will do no harm. 
Another dainty embellishment is tiny butterflies 
outlined in floss. 

This collar made of crape de Chine with Valen- 
ciennes lace inserts and edgings sells for eight 
dollars. A thrifty girl can reproduce it in exactly 








| the same style and materials for one dollar or Icss. 
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THE FARM ART GALLERY. 


ATURE reveals her beauty to all who have 
eyes for it, regardless of occupation or 
training. Often those very persons whom 

we thoughtlessly consider as stolid and Indifferent 
are the ones whose eyes are widest open and 
whose sensibilities are most keenly alert. 

“Some time ago,” writes a contributor, “TI gave 
alecture on the ‘Farm Art Gallery’ ina little town 
in northern Michigan. Afterwards I was talking 
over the subject with a friend, who said, ‘More 
than half of the audience enjoyed the address, but 
there were some there who could get but little out 
of it. Did you notice that large woman who sat 
near the centre aisle? Her face was as mexpres- 
sive as an iron kettle. And my Norwegian neigh- 
bor, who lives across the road here, sat staring 
straight at you, but I guess he was planning next 
year’s potato crop. 

“The! next morning before breakfast the big 
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As the acorn grows to 
be the mighty oak, so chil- 


dren, when rightly nour- 


ished, grow to be sturdy 
men and women. 


Good flavor and the es- 
sential nourishing elements 
for mental and physical de- 
velopment of children are 
found in the famous food— 


Grape-Nuts 


Made of whole wheat and 
malted barley, this pure food 
supplies all the nutriment of 
the grains in a most easily 
digested form. 


It does the heart good to see 
little folks enjoy Grape-Nuts 


and cream. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers. 
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writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
and liberal terms, ‘A postal brings Gvorything, Write non 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO 
68 all diff, Transvaal, Turkey, Rrazil, Peru. Cuba, Mex., 
Ceylon, Ji ic. & Album Looe Finely Ma 3 
n000 hinges Be. Axts. wtd.s0z. Fi 
. Stegman, 5943 oie Brilliante Ave. Bt. Louis, 


JUST DAVID 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Author of ‘*Pollyanna, ’’ ‘‘Miss Billy,’’ 
2 “*Cross Currents,’” etc. 
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Norwegian came in to see me. 
| beaming with pleasure. He carried a book of Nor- 

wegian legends that he translated to me In his 
| broken dialect. ‘I tought,’ he said, ‘that Americans 
yust dig, dig, dig for the dollar, but you lofe de 
trees and hills and lakes here as we do in old 
Norway.’ 

“That was a foreigner who has brought up and 
educated a family and made ten thousand dollars 
in the twenty years he has been raising potatoes 
in Michigan, 

“Some time later I met the woman my friend 
had mentioned. She told me with shining eyes of 
; the beautiful views to be seen from her humble 
| little home that stood on a bluff overlooking the 
river, ‘A good look across the valley at the river 
; Sparkling in the sun,’ she said, ‘has cured me ot 
‘many a backache.’ ” 

+ * 


PENNING THE PIGS. 


W:. EN the younger children ask you for a 
new game to play, teach them ‘‘Penning the 
Pigs.” It is an amusing little pastime that 
requires only a very simple equipment. 

On cardboard draw two circles about two and 
one half inches in diameter and three cireles about 
an Inch and a half in diameter. Mark the larger 








ones ten and the smaller ones five, and trace the 
| figure of a pig on each. A tumbler serves fo: 
guide in drawing the large Mother-Pig and Fath 
, Pig circles, and a spool of basting thread for the 
‘three Baby-Pig circles. The next step, of course, 
_ is to cut out the circles, | 

An oblong box about four inches deep will do | 
very well for the pigpen. Remove the bottom 
and cut an opening four inches in width at the 
end for a gateway. 
| Place the pen at the end of the table, and let | 
| each player in turn stand at the other end and try | 
to drive the five pigs into the pen by placing the 
hand on the edge of the cirele and rolling it toward 
the gate. The Mother Pig and the Father Pig each 
counts ten and a little pig five. The player who 
first gets one hundred wins the game. 
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A DECORATIVE STITCH. 


HIS decorative stitch, much used for trim- 
ming by the clever Frenchwomen, is rather 
new in our country, It resembles a chain, 
and, although each link forms what appears to he 
a double crochet stitch, the work is in reality done 
with an embroidery needle instead of with a hook, 
and {s as easy to execute as a straight seam. 
Two rows are required to make the “inks.” 
Proceed as follows: 
Row 1. With the thread over the forefinger, 
pick up the material twice (instead of once, as in 
“eatstitch,” for example), putting the needle on 


His face was | 
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Over 55,000 men are now 


Many are noted engineers. 


argue that this engineers’ car 


What these experts seek is a life- 
time car. And that is what you should 
seek. Five years have proved that 
this Light Six type is going to be the 
car of the future. Men who buy that 
type today should buy their cars to 
keep. 


Mr. Bate, in the Mitchell, has aimed 


at a lifetime car. All of his standards 
call for 50 per cent over-strength. 


There are 440 parts in the Mitchell 
which are either drop-forged or steel- 
stamped. They are three times as 
strong as castings. 


All the main strains are met with 
Chrome-Vanadium steel. He uses a 








the Inside of the thread. Throw the thread over 
the thumb, picking up the material twice with the 
needle inside, working first In, then out. Half of 
the link Is now formed. Continue in that way 
until the required len th is finished. 

Row 2. Proceed as in the first row, but with 
| the thread reversed. Begin at the bottom, picking 
up the material as before, but throwing the thread 
over the thumb first instead of over the forefinger, 
and Keeping the needle on the outside of the 
thread. Make two stitches over the foretinger, 
then back over the thumb, and the link is finished. 
Keep on in this way until all the links of the 
second row are made and the pattern is complete. 

This ts an ideai stitch for finishing off a collar- 
and-cuff set or the hem of any garment, and it 
makes beautiful designs for decorating waists 
and lingerie. It is exceptionally attractive when 
worked up ina bowknot design that has first been 
either stamped or outlined in pencil. Especially 
is it adapted to net, for the meshes serve as a con- 
venient guide to the stitches. 








You also get in the Mitchell 26 
extra features which other cars omit. 
They will cost us this year over 
$2,000,000. And each is something 
you would niiss. 


In this Mid-Year Mitchell you get 
the most complete car, the most up- 
to-date car that’s shown. It has 73 
attractions—new ideas and touches— 
which our early-spring model lacked. 


Mitchell bodies*are finished in 22 
coats. They are upholstered in French- 
finished leather. They havea light in 
the tonneau, a locked compartment 
for valuables—every dainty appoint- 
ment known. 
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MID-YEAR SIX 
$1325 F. O. B. Racine 


26 Extra Features 
eis 
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The Car That 
Experts Buy 


driving Mitchell cars built 


under John W. Bate, the genius in efficiency. 
Most of them, our dealers say, seem to know mechanics. 


That seems to be so the world over. 
Mitchell owners are largely experts. 


Now we wish to 
is the car for laymen, too. 


Look for a Lifetime Car 


wealth of it. The Bate cantilever 
springs have a perfect record. Not 
one has ever broken. 


As a result of these standards, one 
Bate-Built Mitchell has run 218,734 
miles. Six have averaged 164,372 
miles each, or more than 30 years of 
ordinary service, 


You get these standards at the Mit- 
chell price because of this wonderful 
factory. It was built and equipped 
by Mr. Bate to build this car at mini- 
mum cost, It has cut our factory cost 
50 per cent. When you can get so 
much of extra value, don't you think 
that you should take it? 


Extras Without Cost 


The Mitchell is known as ‘‘The En- 
gineers'’ Car,’' because of mechanical 
perfections. But these things, we 
argue, should appeal to every man 
who buys a fine car. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., 
Successors to 
MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


i Fob. 


$1325 fca 


For Five-Passenger Touring Car 
or Three-Passenger Roadster 
Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
High-speed economical Six. 48 horse- | 
| power—127-inch wheelbase; complete 








equipment including 26 extra features. { 
_Also five types of closed bodies. 
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There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 
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By Peter Clark 






Macfarlane 











R. MACFARLANE has here written a really big, 
emotional American novel. In his hero, John 
Hampetead,—railway clerk, actor, book agent and 

preacher,—he has depicted a character destined to live 
in American fiction; in Marien Dounay, the actress, 
ambitious to become a famous star, yet loving the crude 
John Hampstead with all the intensity of her passionate 
nature, Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real woman of 
the stage. Then there is the other girl,—dimpled, blue- 
eyed, trusting Bessie,— who has loved John with a child's 
love undisclosed until he blunders under the spell of 
the actress. 


Hereafter it is Peter Clark Macfarlane who 
will share with Harold Bell Wright the 
honor of the mastership of the “big, emo- 
tional American novel. "Boston Transcript. 


How to Get This Book 
FREE. Send us one new subscription 


— for The Youth's Companion 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with HELD TO ANSWER, 
and also send the book to you postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 


NOTE. 1. Under the above Offer only one book is allowed toa subscriber, 2. The subscription must. 
be one that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it canibot be your own. ur Otiee 

is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription, 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St, Paul Street, BOSTON, 











Mrs. Eleanor Porter may look 
forward to another phenomenal 
success, for her new book is rich in 
happiness .. . another of her de- 
lightfully optimistic stories, filled 
with kindly humor and pathos.— 
Boston Post. 


HOW TO GET THIS 
BOOK FREE 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
for one year. Send the address to us with 
the subscription, $2.00, and we will pre- 
sent you with this latest story by Eleanor 
thar $1:38 copyrighted edition, ses pay 
. ight lition, pay 
all parcel - post charges on the book to 
ur address. We do not offer this book 
for sale. 
NOTE.—The subscription must be one that has not 
been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot 
be your own. This book fs given only to present sub- 
to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SALADS THAT ARE DIFFERENT. 
Pear Salad.—For pear salad select large, firm 






but perfectly ripe pears. Peel them carefully 
j and do not break the stem. Cut a slice from the 
large end and take out the core. Stuff the cavity 
| with a mixture of cream cheese and ground 
| nuts. Replace the slice, stand the pear on a let- 
tuce leaf and drop a spoonful of mayonnaise on the 
top. Halves of canned pears can’ be used when 
| fresh fruit is not in the market. 


Mint Salad.—Mint salad is an espectally good 
accompaniment to cold roast lamb. To make it, 
use one quarter ofa cupful of chopped mint leaves, 
one half cupful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls ot 
i gelatine, two cupfuls of boiling water, the juice 
of half a lemon, one half cupful of sugar, two cup- 
fuls of celery cut into small pieces, one quarter of a 
can of sweet red peppers cut fine, one half cupful 
each of olives and nut meats chopped fine, and. 
one quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Put the mint 
leaves into the vinegar and let them simmer on the 
stove for ten minutes. Soak the gelatine three 
minutes in one quarter of a cupful of cold water; 
pour the boiling water over it. Add the vinegar, 
rom which the mint has been removed, and the 
sugar, lemon juice and salt. Set it aside to cool. 
When It begins to harden, add the remaining in- 

edients and pour it intoa mould. When it is stiff, 
urn it out on a platter, garnish it with mint leaves 
and serve It with mayonnaise. 
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SAILOR COLLAR WAYS. 


H ERE is no neck finish for a frock or blouse 

that is simpler or more girlish than the sailor 

collar. Its chief recommendation is that it 
gives free play to the muscles of the neck and so 
permits them to develop normally, as they cannot 
develop when anything impedes the circulation. 
Another reason for the popularity of the sailor col- 
lar is the bright finishing touch that it invariably 
gives to an otherwise sober dress. 

For everyday wear with “middy” blouse, gymna- 
sium or school dress, all of the models here repre- 
sented are good, 
choice ; some models show the long lines and nar- 


row, pointed effects that suit wide shoulders, and ' 


other collars are cut broad with curved lines for the 
slender girl. But for that matter they are all easily 
adapted and can be modified to suit individual 
requirements, 

Tf it is simplicity of line and easy fit that make 
this collar comfortable, it is the color that makes 
it attractive. Ona frock of navy blue or black, a 
touch of red is charming. 


A COLLAR WITH DOTS. 
You can produce Fig. 1 by making the long, 


rever-like collar itself of the same material as the 
frock, presumably flannel, serge or whipcord, and 


adding underneath a square-collar effect of white , 


flannel dotted with 
red disks. You can 
usually find polka- 
dot patterns in chal- 
lie, numerous wool 
weaves and washable 
pongee. It may be 
better to make a pon- 
gee collar adjustable. 
Tf you cannot find 
any material with 
disks, you can em- 
broider the dots on 
plain material. That, 
however, you should 
do after you have cut 
the collar but before 
you line it. 
will serve very well 
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it with a pencil, and by means of an embroidery 
hoop fill in the disks with fast-colored silk in 
ordinary satin stitch. 

If you desire a more elaborate collar, you can 


embroider white ottoman or taffeta silk with red | 


silk disks. Make the long rever-like collar itself 
of black or navy-blue satin to match the shade of 
the frock, and use a plain white silk shield to 
match the undercollar part. 

You can wear Fig. 2 with or without a plain 
shield. It is made of a piece of red taffeta silk. 
Two rows of white soutache braid give an attrac- 
tive finish to the edge. The knotted tie is made 
from a bias strip of the silk, the ends of which are 
slashed and stitched. A blue flannel collar braided 


with white soutache, either cotton or silk, and: 


finished with a blue silk tie makes a good combi- 
nation with a white flannel blouse made with the 


long shoulder extending down upon the upper | 


arm. 

Fig. 3 is a variation of the old-fashioned square 
saflor collar. It is cut long in front, with points 
slashed upward in inverted V shape. The back 
of the collar is square from the shoulders. 
For a tan serge suit this collar is made of deep- 
cream serge, and has a bias fold of the tan serge 
stitched round the edge. A deep-brown silk tie is 
knotted in four-in-hand style. You may like an 
anchor or other conventional design embroidered 
in tan silk in each corner of the collar. The same 
style of collar, to be worn with a white or eream 
wool suit, may have a narrow stitched fold either 
of red or of blue silk, with a red or blue tie and 
shields or anchors embroidered in the corners. 


SERGE AND SOUTACHE. 


Fig. 4 is an exceptionally attractive collar. It is 
made of plain light-blue serge, cut after the same 
pattern as Fig. 2, except that itis deeper all round, 
and should be worn with a shield. 

Three rows of black soutache stitched round 
the edge >f the collar furnish a striking effect of 
contrast, and a jaunty little black satin bow gives 
an attractive finish. The shield is of the same 
material, and has a black star embroidered on It. 
The square-cut line across the top of the shield 
adds distinction. 

Ratiné, or Turkish toweling, continues to be 
used for cuff-and-collar sets and for trimming 
wool gowns. 

The sailor collar, Fig. 5, ts an example of what 
can be achieved with half a yard of ratiné. The 
frock, made on Norfolk lines, is a rich yolden- 
brown cheviot, with a belt, cuffs and a sailor 
collar of tan ratiné. The upper part of the collar 
is a miniature sailor of the brown cheviot. A 
shield of the tan ratiné has an anchor embroid- 
ered tn brown in the centre. A brown satin bow 
with a tan silk lining finishes the collar. 

The girl who feels that she does not excel in 
needlework can make use of a card or two of the 
naval-cadet embroidered 
emblems that come in va- 
rious designs and colors, 
and that range in price 
from ten to forty cents a 
ecard, according to the 
quality. Each card cou- 
tains an anchor, an eagle 
and star, two larger stars, 
and, in some cases, a bar 
or two. You can get the 
emblems in pure white, 
red, navy blue and pale 
blue, and black, Although 
they are machine embrol«- 
ered they are handsome, 
and add greatly to the 
finish of the sailor collar. 
All that is necessary is to 
tack the emblem in place. You need not even 
remove it when the collar is laundered, for the 
colors are fast. 

You can get other emblems embroidered on 
squares of flannel—navy blue, red, white and 
brown, with an anchor, an eagle, a star or other 
device in the centre. and with an Initial in bright 
red, They are designed for the centre portions 
of shields, or for the sleeves of the sailor-collar 
blouse. It is necessary to turn a seam in the 
square and hem it in place. You can buy the 
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The collection offers a wide | 


A dime ; 


fora marker. Qutline | 





emblems for twenty- 
five cents each at the 
art-neediework coun- 
| ter of any department 
| store. 

Fig. 6 is an original 
design in the way of a 
| sailor collar to be worn 
' with the school blouse. 
| It gives an accurate 
| idea of the long shoul- 
der and the inset 
| sleeve in striking con- 
trast to the kimono 
sleeve, The collar 
represents a combina- 
tion of two materials. 
The back part is of 
navy-blue French flan- 
nel, the lower - front 
rever parts of white to match the suiting. The 
i navy-blue collar has two rows of white silk sou- 
tache. The white flannel rever is finished with a 
double row of ing. 














ite 
The shield has two rows of soutache across the 





top. It is stitched in position down one side, pref- | 
| erably the left. The right side serves as an open- | 
jing. The stitching, however, extends entirely | 
round the blouse front to give the tailored effect 
which is further carried out by stitching the ins 
| sleeve and the shoulder seams twice. The navy- 
| blue satin tie is simply Knotted. The ends of it are ‘ 
| 








trimmed with soutache. 

As plaids will continue to be worn, the col- 
lar, Fig. 7, will be welcome to the girl who is! 
fond of those bright fabrics. In choosing plaids 
it will be well to select a design that has for its 
predominating color one especially becoming to | 
the wearer. \ 

For a blue suit make the collar of blue and | 
green or blue and red shepherd plaid, with a nar- 
‘row bias fold stitched across the shield a half 
jinch from the top. Make the undercollar from | 
the plain dress goods. Cut it square in effect 
but with pointed, curved fronts, and shape the 
plaid collar to the foundation collar, Cover small 
\ button moulds with emerald-green satin and to the 
plaid stitch loops of the green satin to simulate 
buttonholes. Close the front opening with a 
green satin bow tie. 


PLAIDS FOR AUTUMN. 

The plaid collar, Fig. 8, is a cheerful accessory 
for dull autumn days, its irregular outline of curves 
and angles offering an especially individual touch. 
It is to be worn with a frock of black whipcord. 
The plaid is red and green with a hair line of 
black running through the background. The col. 
lar curves gracefully toward the shoulder, an 
j extends in a point well toward the underarm 
; Seam. When the collar is completed that point is 
turned back on the material and caught in place 
with a button to match the buttons on the shield, 
, which are made of plain green satin and bound with 
‘a piping of the plaid. Patent fasteners are used 
‘to close the shield, which opens down the front, | 
' The black satin four-in-hand tie has bias bands | 
of the plaid on the ends. The collar is lined with 
black satin, and the little pointed tabs that turn 
back in front show the black satin Hning. 

These collar accessories are so simple to make 
and require so little ma- 
terlal that the girl who 
can have only one school 
frock can vary her cos- 
tume from day to day by 
wearing different collars. | 


* & 


A Truthful Mirror. 
The face that you see in 
your mirror is not the 
face that your friends 
know. Wink your right 
eye, and the face in the 
mirror winks Its left eye, 
for the left side of the 
image is the right side of 

the real face. If you wish to see the face that | 
) your friends see, take two straight-edged pieces 
, of looking-glass and fasten them together by a 
: Strip of muslin so attached to the backs of them 

that they stand at a right angle to each other. 
. Look into the angle, and you will see yourself as 
‘ others see you. 
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DELIGHTFUL POTPOURRI BAGS. 
I 


: 1TH little work, and that little much like 
play, you can catch some of the natural 
' perfumes of the summer, and hold them 
‘captive for the flowerless days of winter. Pot- 
pourri bags give a subtle and pleasing odor to linen 
and underwear—a fragrance to which not even 
the most fastidious can object. 
| To make a potpourri you must have dry, sunny 
| weather, for the flowers and herbs must dry 
‘ quickly in order to retain their fragrance and not 
| decay. Rose petals are easily spoiled by dampness. 
| They will turn mouldy in a few days. It Is advisable 
to leave flowers and herbs exposed to the 
air for two weeks, to be sure that they 
are perfectly dry before you put them 
into the bags. Spfaad the blossoms and 
the leaves on newspapers in a cool, dry 
room through which the air circulates 
freely. Turn them at least once a day. 
Make the bags of transparent muslin or 
some other thin goods, so that you can 
see as well as smell the flowers, 

One of the most delightful potpourri 
bags is made by combining sweet- 
clover blossoms, lemon verbena, rose 
leaves and heliotrope. Gather the sweet 
clover and the lemon verbena in great 
bunches, and spread them on news- 
papers. When they are dry, strip the 
verbena leaves from the branches and 
stalks, and cut the stalks into tiny slivers, 

for they will add to the fragrance of the bag. 
| Pluck the clover blossoms from the stems, if they 
have not already fallen off, and cut the stems into 
small bits. Use equal parts of the clover and the 
lemon verbena, and only a few blossoms of the 
; hellotrope and a few rose leaves. 

For a lavender potpourri cut sprigs of sweet lav- 
ender when it is in full bloom. Pick them carefully 
| and lay them on newspapers in an airy room, and 
| leave them there until they are dry, Then adda 













[little rosemary and some bits of orris root or 


thyme, but not enough to kill the lavender perfume. 


Another excellent combination is lavender, sweet 
clover, mignonette and rosemary. Many persons 
like a combination of rose petals, heliotrope blos- 
soms, rose geranium and orris root. The sweet- 
scented geraniums can be combined in a potpourri. 
The lemon, nutmeg, oak-leaved, rose and shrub- 
land pet each has a distinct and strong flavor. 
Combined with sweet-clover blossoms or almost 
any other herb or flower, they give out a delightful 
fragrance. 
* ¢ 


“Some Large Dogs.” 
It is in the Girls’ Page for September. 
* + 


PHOTOGRAPHING PET ANIMALS. 
A Pin-Money Idea. 


IRLS who have some little skill in photog- 
raphy and who would like to earn money 
by means of it may well consider the local 
opportunities for photographing animals. Owners 
will often pay generously for lifelike pictures of 
their pets, or for attractive photographs of their 


, pedigreed stock, The pictures may often have 
| & commercial as well as a sentimental or an 2s- 


thetic value: a good way to advertise a farm, for 
example, Is to show photographs of the horses, 
cows or sheep that it produces. 

The qualities that the girl photographer needs 
for success in this work are a natural fondness for 
anim: an understanding of their excitability, 
patience with it and consideration for it; and, 
most important of all, a respect for their rights 
and faith in their good 
intentions, No imat- 
ter what unbelievers 
may say, well-treated 
domestic animals are 
honestly anxious to 











they understand 
clearly what the or- 
ders mean. 

Rarey, the great 
horse trainer of the 
last generation, dis- 
closed the secret. 
taught that an ani- 
mal’s power of com- 
prehension is limited 
by its Inability to 
grasp more than one idea at a time. If another 
ea is presented to it too quickly, the animal be- 
comes confused, loses track of what it has in 
mind, and is momentarily thrown off its mental 
balance. That is why a sudden, unexpected sharp 
command or ab unwarranted whip stroke bewil- 
ders the animal so that in its fright it hesitates. 
‘Then the owner calls the hesitation obstinacy. 
Or perhaps the creature does something exactly 
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contrary to the new order, quite without intending | 


it. 

In photographing pets, therefore, or in other deal- 
ings with domestic animals, give your orders ina 
quiet, composed voice and in as few words as pos- 
sible, always using for the same order the word 
to which the animal is accustomed. Bear in mind, 
too, that if an animal does not respond, you must 
give it thme to grasp the new idea. 

All pictures of pet animals should be of an 
agreeable character. There should be nothing to 


indicate or suggest fear, distress, pain or savage | 


excitement. A worried horse, a cornered cow, 
huddled sheep, a cringing dog or a frightened cat 
are not subjects to be perpetuated by the camera. 
Animals dressed in clothes or forced into out- 
landish positions wholly against their natures are 
repulsive sights. As a rule, the owner of the pet 
wants the picture because his pet is attractive to 
him, or valuable. 

Try to display the affection or at least the trust 
and mutual interest that exist between an animal 
and its owner or caretaker. Get the 
cat standing in a chair, reared on her 
hind legs, to rub cheeks with her mas- 
ter. Get the cow stretching an eager 
nose toward a handful of green corn 
husks; the horse, with pricked ears, 
just breaking into a welcoming whinny ; 
the canary taking a seed from its 
owner’s finger; the dog with face ani- 
mated at the sight of his master with 
hat and walking stick. Pictures alive 
with human and animal interest com- 
bined are better than pictures of cats 
with spectacles and dogs with pipes. 

You will soon find that every petted 
animal has some distinctive way of 
greeting, of asking a favor, of attract- 
ing attention. That is the thing you 
want to picture. 

The owner is usually the best assist- 
ant, for the animal is accustomed to 
his ways. But the most important point is that the 
assistant, be he owner or otherwise, must be free 
from fussiness and flurry. Failures arise asa rule 
from snappy and impatient movements in handling 
or coaxing the animal. 

Perhaps the hardest part of working with an 
untrained assistant is to make him realize the im- 
portance of reserving his “‘fire” until the psycho- 
logical moment. Any movement or command 
designed to call forth the desired emotion or posi- 
tion will surely defeat the purpose if made pre- 
maturely, and especially if repeated without 
judgment. That is why children often do harm 
through their noisy and eager but ill4imed efforts 
to help. A calm, non-talkative but quick-seeing 
adult makes the best helper, between whom and 
the photographer there must be a silent signal code 
—one that will not distract the animal’s attention. 

Persons who have not studied pet animals often 
declare that animal lovers exaggerate the degree 
of emotions that animals sometimes show. To 
argue the matter is not worth while. It is better 
to catch some expressive mood with the lens and 
offer it as evidence. 


’ + 


A CARPET-RAG STORY GAME. 


HIS is a game for your little sister and her 
friends. It requires a simple but unusual 
equipment that anyone can prepare in afew 
minutes without very much trouble. 
Cut ordinary carpet rags, and as you sew them 


He | 


obey orders when; 


j already had the music; 











together wind them into a ball. At irregular in- 
tervals fasten small objects, such as a little bottle, 
a tiny doll, an artificial flower, a hairpin, a tiny 
animal, a chicken feather—anything, in fact, that 
suggests Itself as available and that can be wound 
into the ball. 

When all the players are seated, hand the ball to 
one of them, and ask her to begin unwinding it. 
When she comes to the first article attached to 
the cloth strips, she must 
begin a story about it, 
slowly unwinding the ball 
as she continues, When 
she comes to the second 
article, even though she be 
in the middle of a sentence 
she must hand the ball to 
another player, who con- 
tinues the story, bringing 
in the name of the second 
article, and unwinding the 
ball until she comes to the 
third, when she in tum 
hands the ball to a third 
player, who then must 
go on with the story. As 
no player knows when 
she is to be called upon, interest never flags; and 
if the story-teller holds the ball so that the article 
to which she is coming is concealed as much as 
possible, the next player will not know what she 
must weave into the story until she receives the 
ball and must take up the thread of the narrative. 
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“PLAYING DUETS WITH THE 
MASTER PIANISTS.” 


STUDENT of music found herself, not long 
A ago, on a lonely ranch far from lessons and 
concerts. She had a piano, plenty of leisure, 
and a keen desire to keep up her music until the 
way should open for her to return to her studies 
in the city. Nevertheless, it was with her as it is 
with many another in a like situation: the work 
seemed to be deteriorating for lack of stimulus. 
There was no master to point out mistakes, no 
comrade to spur her to friendly competition. 
Rhythm was her weak point, and she missed the 
ensemble playing that had strengthened ber time 
sense. True, she had a metronome, but playing 
to the ticktack of that was dull work. 

Although she was somewhat doubtful of the 
results, the girl bought a fifteen-dollar phonograph 
and some fine piano records by great masters. 
Immediately the duil hours of practice became 
lively with interest. This is what made the change: 

First the girl bought 
records of which she 


or, If not, she bought 
the music to go with 
the records. Next she 
played a record over 
several times, in order 
to get a general concep- 
tien of the piece in re- 
spect to tempo, rhythm 
and expression. Then 
she practiced at thepiano 
until she was reasonably 
familiar with the music. 
Finally she placed the 
phonograph close beside 
the piano and attuned them. Then she began te 
accompany the phonograph, first with the right 
hand alone, then with the left, then with both 
hands. In that way the passages that required 
more work were quickly discovered. By using 
fibre needles, which do not need to be changed so 
often as steel ones, she could go over passages 
again and again by interrupting the record and 
putting the needle back to the place that required 
further study. The speed with which she learned 
the new piece was so noticeable as to excite 
comment from other members of the household. 
Usually in attacking new 
music the student had found 
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certain parts hard master 
because they seemed inter. 
esting than others. But now, 


with Paderewski or Schar- 
wenka giving a clear mental 
sound-picture of the effect to 
strive for, there were no dull 
places. 

It may be urged that the 
system leads to mere imitation. 
Not necessarily. To avoid it, 
get two different records of a 
piece. For example, there is 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark” (Schu- 
bert-Liszt) as played by Pade- 
rewski and as played by 
Godowsky. Both interpreta 
tions are wonderful, yet they 
differ widely in style. 

It is of course best, if possible, to hear a record 
before you buy it, for even records by one pianist 
vary somewhat in quality. Some are better re- 
productions than others. 

The girl whose experiment is here described 
has had so much benefit from the use of a phono- 
graph that even when regular piano lessons under 
an accredited teacher are aceessible she still 
continues what ste half humorously calls, “Play- 
Ing duets with the master planists.” 


* €& 


THE GAME OF “SILK PURSE.” 
Te: old proverb says that you cannot inake 


Fig. 6 


a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; but in this 

little game you can—in Imagination at least — 
create some very surprising products from queer 
materials. The by-product is laughter. 

The players sit in a circle, and each one thinks 
of a tool, a material and a product of work. They 
need not be connected. Then the first player 
names aloud his tool, the second his material, the 
third his product, and soon. Thus: 

‘ake a pair of shears.” 
nd a peck of sand.”” 
‘And produce cream puffs.” 
‘ake a pen.” 
5th player, “Anda yard of ribbon.” 
6th player, ‘“‘And produce a brick.” 

‘When the game has gone round the circle three 
times, each player will-have used all his stock and 
will have enjoyed the ful! benefit of the by-product. 
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out the real Resinol Soap contains absolutely no alkali or 


















| The chief need in septicemia is a good physi- t ee aoee prea . The heali artificial coloring, so may be used freely on the 
y cian and the next is a good nurse, for it isadisease | beanty of the complexion, The healing most delicate skin. Sold by all druggists and 
it which many vomplications may arise. No one| Resinol medication in it reduces the toilet courters a sample cake, free, write 
je iW suy from day to day where the trouble will j tendency to pimples and oiliness, to Dept. 21-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Id. 
nr i out next, or wites symptor Jay appear, | soothes irritated pores, and gives Nature Resinol Shaving Soap also has the Rest- 
and the nurse must’ know how to keep a sharp! the chance she needs to make red, nol medication, making tt most soothing 
lookout, especially for the ance of new ab- 2 ‘ PEE s Sp ee wp’ 
Unless branded seesses. Plenty of fresh ssential if a good rough skins white and soft. and refreshing to men with sensitive skins. 





‘ thus-on the sole 
itis aor an 
; Edueator. 









recovery is to be made; if possible the patient 
should be Kept in the open air. Take great eare 
to prevent bedsores, and attend scrupulously to 
the hygiene of the mouth. 

The patient must be kept well nourished, al- | 
though ins i lifficult problem, It 
is often 1 'SSi kon milk, beaten-up | 
eggs and raw-beef juice. When the physi 
last discovers the bacteria that are causing the ill- 
hess he will probably use a re treatment or 
an antiserum treatment. That is usually followed 
by marked improvement. 
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TOPICS OF CONVERSATION. 


ITTLE Sister was twelve, and she was. 
xolng to make a eall—a’ real eall—for 
the first time in her life. We Was pole 
with Big Sister, who was cighteen (and 
therefore quite grown up), to call upon 
the minister's niece who had come to e : 

town for a visit of two or three weeks. Little 
er mary Eta or ames weeks. Little l! Coal Bills Cut % to 73—Gaaranteed with the Underfeed 


atte dl excitedly all the way. It was an evel 
































a! e . . . 
i Fees i With one of the sever- If you are going to bum coal this winter, by all 
isis in her life; she would write about it In the > 
i y that she kept hidden in her de: aah lonkied est winters experienced in means read carefully the letter shown to theleft. Then 
h starry eyes at the lovely, blossoming May this section, | kept our - get this great fact: you can have your coal bills cut 14 


| world—at Big Sister in her changeable silk, with house 72 to 75 degrees to %;—GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED. 











her cardease in her daintily gloved hand. But sud- throughout the season com- 2 

denly, as they reached the minister's and mounted nieneing October 10, and On top of that great saving, we further guarantee 
the steps, panic fell upon her. She experienced a my coal bill will not exceed that your house wil be kept warm and cozy all winter 
sense of emp $, as if the familiar world she $40 heating twelve rooms long—that you will have an easier time tending furnace 


had only a moment before been observing and all 


—and that you will have more Aealthful heat. 











its homely, comfortable ways were blotted out, and house exposed on all “ 

she stood alone in an illimitable void, sides. This being the fourth The UNDERFEED saves you money by keepin 
“sister!” she gasped, clutching at her sister's season what better recom- it in your apne Burns the cheaper grades of c 

ae already cureles ly grasping he doorbell, mendation would one as effectively as others burn the costlier grades. 

“© Sister, have you thought up topics of concersa- want? 

ton?” : ePrs Yours for the UNDERFEED. Every atom of heat is utilized. Coal is fed from 
Later—several years later—she began to tell the (Si below. ‘The hot clean fire on top is always against the 

little incident as a joke upon herself. Later still, “se Signed ) Henry Beuret effective radiating surfaces. Fire is never smothered 


her mind reverted to the child’s question with new 
insistence. That was when life had carried her to 


by having new coal ‘‘dumped’* on—never 
Fara ae ea 
a time and a place where a round of social calls et eee ad OP LE 


chilled by the opening of top-feed doors. 

















was a duty. CGONDERFEED Bitts And a boy can run it. No stooping. 
“ If only people would think up topics of conver- Furnaces and Boilers “4 No hard work. Ashes fine, clean and 
i sation! Why could not they? | She would so much 5 white, and need emptying at the most 
: OODYEAR centers all of its rather have fresh mental food than new varieties but twice a week. 
resources, all of its facilities of cakes or sandwiches to serve with the tea. 
2 Why could not she! eee eee TE tee Re ee eT 
allofitsexperience, in making The idea was startlin 
a g. The child of twelve The Williamson Heater Co. 
one single tube bicycle tire— the would have called ita crisis! She sat down at her eee iy meaeiee 723 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Guaranteed Goodyear Blue Streak. desk and began to write down the things that itall. Send the couponfor | Tell me how to cut my coal bills trom 34 to 
Goodyear Blue Streaks sell every- everyone — herself included — passed round and it, now whether you heat | with a Williamson Underteed. 
where for $2.50 each, non-skid. round. The latest novel and social lion; dress, with warm air, hot water, 
domestics, neighborhood gossip. After all, that py steam or vapor. It willsave Warm Air...... Steam or Hot Water. 
One standard quality, one standard covered a@ pretty large section of life. Was the you many a coal dollar— (lari X afar Byetem interested ia) 
price, one standard guarantee—that need, perhaps, a new » of approaching these GUARANTEED with the Nome 
is the policy of the great Good- happenings and interests of dally life? Or was it . UNDERFEED. Address 
year plant. perhaps the duty of relating these things vitally to am | Se 
Never pay more than $2.50—the ‘. things that were really worth while? Vis. THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO, 1 My Heating Contractor's Name is___ 


year Blue Streak price — because Blue 
Streaks carry exactly the same guarantee 
as tires that sell as high as $10.00 a pair. 


You can buy Goodyenr Blue Streaks from 


3 She thought of the little dressmaker who had joating at us tellyou about the W illase- 
i been with her the week before—of her quiet, 723 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. SRUNSaEE Ed cr pam <ereoneres: Bobi ats. 
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steadfast heroism In supporting a crippled hus- 
band. Why should they not speak of heroines in 


























any reliable bicycle tire dealer. real life as well as of those in the novels of the 
moment? Dress; not merely the fashions, but the 
> The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. meaning of the fashions—the changing ideals they | ipa avast @ Agents Wanted New Companion Sewing Machine 
Akron, Ohio. revealed? Not the latest play, but play every- 
where? How children lost. the gift for it? Could K— Ride ina Bash Car. Pay for it Tis, high-grade sewing machine is built for a 
it be cultivated—for “grown-ups” as well? What Biarting [of out of your commission on lifetime of service. equipped with up-to-« 
SYEAR wena ay Sing eens Buse P| enshiments, silo Gomme seater ay sere 
, O would be interesting to find out. e tree Weiter bog tics le ian lie 
4 rahe rey a Jolie brent She pe : Brest ind improvementa/incl elie the | Automatic 
ry it—to put her time upon hew things hin! ‘ension nd allow « chtiser Three 
: ‘Bicycle ' Tires about and to talk about rather than upon new | [i Address me personally. |. H. RUSH Pres, Mouths’ Free Trials U9 re ror Fi ed Buwkiet 





things to eat. 1t would be an adventure, at least, USH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Guivage, i. PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 





Motor Cars 


Sleeve -Valve Motor 


Model 88-4 


$1285 


FOB. Joledo 


Just about one year ago the 
whole country was sitting on 
edge in anticipation of our 
introducing the sleeve-valve 
Knight motored car. 


Everyone knew that practically 
all of the leading European 
car manufacturers had adopted 
the sleeve-valve motor in pref- 
erence to all others. | Every- 
one knew of its wide and 
sweeping success. 

So they patiently waited ! 

In Europe the Knight motored 
car had been selling at from 
$4000 to $8000. 

But it had been rumored that 
we would offer a Knight mo- 
tored car at a price that would 
be revolutionary. 

So thousands of people who were 
on the verge of buying other 
cars—waited. 

Then came the Willys-Knight 
announcement. 

From our initial announcement 
alone our production was 
oversold for six months. 

As the new Willys-Knight cars 


Catalogue on request. 


Brief Specifications 


New double cowl body 
40 horsepower four cylinder sleeve-valve 


motor 
121 inch wheelbase 
Seven passenger seating capacity 
34x4% inch tires—non-skid rear 
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“Made in U.S, A,” 


Cantilever rear springs 
starting and lighting system 
Electric switches on steering column 
Vacuum tank fuel feed 
Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 
Moto-meter 


Reviewing a Great Success 


—and Its Successor 


went into use and the remark- 
able ability of the motor re- 
ceived actual demonstration, 
thousands and thousands of 
additional orders continued to 
pour in. 


On all sides people were as- 
tounded at the Willys-Knight 
performance. 


The smoothness of operation; 
the practical elimination of 
gear shifting; the absence of 
carbon troubles; the giant 
power, coupled with extreme 
quietness; its economy and 
all around simplicity immedi- 
ately established a new stand- 
ard of motor car efficiency. 


So that today the Willys-Knight 
motor car is pointed to and 
conceded to be one of the 
great substantial successes of 
the industry. 


With considerable gratification 
we now make another Willys- 
Knight announcement. 

Of the sleeve-valve motor we 
need say but little. In the 
hands of tens of thousands of 


owners it has stood up and 
delivered far in excess of any 
of our descriptions or claims. 

Probably the most distinguished 
feature of the new Willys- 
Knight is the striking body 
design. 

The body is much longer—and 
lower. It has that fashion- 
able double cowl feature. The 
new harmonious and graceful 
lines now make the Willys- 
Knight one of the most at- 
tractive motor cars of the year. 

The wheelbase has been length- 
ened to 121 inches. 

It now seats seven passengers. 

The rear springs are now canti- 
lever—the easiest riding 
springs in the world. 

The quiet spiral bevel drive 
gears are continued. 

Finished in rich French Blue 
with battleship gray wheels, 
and highly polished aluminum 
fittings, this newest Willys- 
Knight is now one of the 
country’s smartest motor cars, 

Demonstrations now. 


Please address Dept. 774 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


AS THE OTHER HUNTERS CONVERGED UPON THIS PART OF THE HERD, ALL WAS CONFUSION. AT THAT MOMENT I SAW PITAMAKAN GO DOWN. 


THE GOLD CAC TLE 


James Willard Schultz _ 
Chapter Four2 


HEN we awoke the 

next morning we found 

that the camp had long 
been astir. The women, who 
were cooking some meat for 
us, reported that no one had 
come near the lodge during the 
night. 

After we had eaten breakfast 
we were called to the lodge of Big 
Rain, and upon entering we received a 
hearty Blackfoot greeting from both the 
chief and his wife, North Woman. She 
set before us some pemmican and some 
delicious service-berry soup. 

As soon as the meal was over, the 
chief excused himself, saying that he 
was called to another lodge; he told 
us to stay where we were a long time 
and—as he put it—talk with our elder 
sister. As he left the lodge he gave 
North Woman’s hand a squeeze. 

She watched him go. ‘Ai, but he is 
@ good man, my man!’’ she murmured. 

After telling us that she was the 
daughter of Black Weasel, chief of the 
I-pok-si-maik (Fat Roaster) band of 
the North Blackfeet, she asked us about 
her people. We could tell her little 
about them, for that branch of the 
Blackfeet spent most of the time on 
the Saskatchewan plains and usually 
traded with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. However, Pitamakan said that 
her father must still be alive, for a recent 
northern visitor in his father’s lodge 
had mentioned the name of Black Wea- 
sel. 
@ little and spoke of her mother, and 
of how much she should like to have 
news of her. 

‘Oh, how I long for peace between 
these two tribes!’’ she cried. ‘‘One 
has half my heart and one the other 
half, and between them both it is always 
being to! 

WhenfPitamakan asked her how she 
came living with the Crows, she 
replied that many years before she had 
followed a war party of her tribe on a 
raid into the Bighorn country. The 
men had been surprised by the enemy 
and killed, and the victors had brought 
her to the Crow camp. Finally Big 
Rain had won her love, and she had 
chosen to stay with him rather than 
return to her people. 

‘My man, Big Rain, is a good man,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Il am happy with him and 






At that, woman-like, she cried | 


i THE YOUTHS 


In Ten Chapters 
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his people. It is only when the men go to 
war and return with Blackfoot scalps that 
my heart is down.’’ 

‘*But the Crows are not great fighters,’’ 
said Pitamakan proudly. ‘‘We have killed 
many, many more of them than they have 
killed of our people.’” 

‘*Young man, do not boast! Pray, rather, 
that they do not get your scalp. You are in 
great danger, all of you.’’ 

Night came again, and at sleep time Gray 
Bull once more ordered his women to make 
their beds outside and watch. But to that we 
objected, and had our way. It was asking 
too much of the women, that they work during 
the day and stand guard over us at night. 
José took the first watch, Pitamakan the 
second and I the third. In the latter part of 
my watch, just before dawn, I saw a lone, 
shadowy figure approaching on all fours, and 
I coughed. At that the man turned back, 
and after a little, when he thought he could 
no longer be seen, got on his feet and disap- 
peared among the lodges. The incident showed 
only too plainly that North Woman had good 
grounds for the warning she had given us. 

Thereafter the days dragged along monoto- 
nously. The talk was frequently of the big 
war party we had seen on the way to the 
Blackfoot country, and as the time came nearer 
and nearer for the warriors to return we 
became correspondingly uneasy. Should they 
come home defeated and with loss of life, it 
was evident that no effort of the chiefs could 
save us. It was North Woman that finally 
suggested a plan for our escape. 

More than half of the men were now away 
at war and meat was becoming scarce in camp. 
So few were the hunters that even the old 
men had to ride out after game. North 
Woman’s plan was that Big Rain and Gray 
Bull should order us out with them to kill 
meat for the camp, and that, once started, we 
should keep going on our southward way. Of 
course we should lose our pack horse, extra 
ammunition and bedding; but the loss was of 
no moment when balanced against our lives. 

We left it to North Woman to talk with the 
two chiefs about the matter. Somewhat to 
our surprise they eagerly fell in with the plan, 
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and proposed that it be carried out the 
next day. Plainly they wanted to keep 
on the good side of the rich and powerful 
American Fur Company. 

I had now to fulfill our promise to Gray 
Bull, and determined that Big Rain should 
fare equally well. 
I got a piece of new white parfleche—half- 
tanned buffalo cowhide — from one of the 


women, and with the red-hot point of a file| 


burned into it the following message: 


Factor Am. F. Co., Fort Union. 
Gray Bull and Big Rain saved our lives. 
each $200 in trade. Charge to my uncle. 
(Signed) Thomas Fox. 


"When I handed this to Gray Bull, and ex- 
plained also to Big Rain what it meant, the, 


Give 


two were pleased enough. We then replenished { 


our powder and ball pouches from the extra 


store of ammunition, and divided all that was 
left between the two men; the pack horse and 


our bedding we gave to North Woman. 

Soon after sunrise the next morning Gray 
Bull’s herder brought in the horses, and we | 
quickly caught and saddled ours. By the time | 
we were ready to start, Big Rain came riding 


over from his lodge, and the five of us headed 


up the valley through the camp. The chiefs 
had caused it to be known the evening before 
that they had ordered us to help kill meat for 
the lodges of the absent warriors, and we ex- 
pected that no attention would be paid to us. 
But in that we were mistaken ; early as it was, 
a number of young men were already catching 
and saddling their fast buffalo runners, with 
the evident intention of following our party. 

About two miles above the camp we struck 
out on the plain south of the river and, top- 
ping a ridge, saw a large herd of buffalo about 
five miles farther on. Behind us at a consid- 
erable distance we saw a dozen riders. They 
were not trying to catch up with us, and that 
in itself was enough to cause us some uneasi- 
ness. They were not out to hunt meat; they 
were simply keeping on our trail. 

‘We must ride on together until we approach 
and charge into the herd of buffalo,’’ said 
Gray Bull. ‘‘Then, in the excitement of the 
chase, you must strike off in whatever direc- 
tion looks best to you.’” 
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Big Rain approved of the 
plan of Gray Bull, and for a 
while we went steadily on over 
the broken, hilly country. We 
had gone only a mile or so 
farther when, first on one side 
and then on the other, we saw, 
nearly abreast of us, more men 
from the camp. 

“T am afraid that our plans have 
been overheard,’’ said Big Rain. 

“‘That must be it,’? Gray Bull re- 
plied. ‘‘What shall we do now? We 
have to decide quick.’’ 

“‘We can do nothing except go on 
and make a real hunt of this,’’ said 
Big Rain, after a moment’s thought. 
And with that he signaled the party on 
each side of us to go slow and cau- 
tiously. Tous he said, ‘‘When we start 
into the herd, you three keep between 
Gray Bull and me, and when we stop 
you stop.’” 

Then halting us, he signaled the party 
of men in our rear to come on. With 
very evident reluctance they quickened 
their horses into a trot. When they 
finally came up, Big Rain looked them 
one by one square in the eyes. 

‘Now, then, you young men,’’ he 
said, ‘‘meat is much needed in camp, 
and I have these prisoners out with 
| their good guns and good horses to help 
us kill some. If any of you think to 
; harm them, it is best that you go back 
to camp right now, for whoever attempts 
\ that has got to fight Gray Bull and me. 
Go, hurry, half of you, to the party 
out there to the west, and half to the 
other party, and repeat my words. I 
have said. Go.’’ 

And go they did, without a word. 
But as they started, we caught a men- 
acing gleam in the eyes of more than 
one of them. 

Half an hour later we came to the 
foot of a low, steep ridge—the last one 
between us and the buffalo herd. There 
we stripped off our saddles, not only 
to lessen weight, but to avoid our getting 
entangled in them if we should fall. 
After Gray Bull had offered a prayer 
to the gods for our safety and for a big « } 
killing, we were ready for the chase. : 
Side by side we rode up the ridge and 
| topped it; the instant our trained horses 
sighted the buffalo they laid back their 
ears and eagerly dashed in among them. 
It was amusing to see the big bulls on 
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Mabel Cole- 


HEN ) : 
man’s classmates 
Gorham Seminary 


classmates at 
decided to present a play 
outdoors, every girl in the 
class, whether she was in the 
cast of characters or not, felt 
the importance of the event. 

‘tAnd how is the play coming on?’’ said! 
Mrs. Coleman, when Mabel spent Sunday at 
home a few weeks before commencement. 

‘Just beautifully! It’s the loveliest thing 
you ever saw!’? 

Her brother Fred looked at her across the | 
table. It always annoyed Fred that a sister 
so pretty and attractive should be so unreason- 
ably shy that she never did anything in public 
to bring honor to the family. 








“Glad to hear it. It’s decidedly more cheer- ' 
ing than your plaint of yesterday. ’’ 

‘The next morning, when several loads of | 
crushed stone arrived, she allowed herself to 
become almost hilariously cheerful. 

“You will see a gang of Italians here to- 
morrow,’’ she announced confidently. 

‘The Italians did not arrive, however, until 
three days before the play. ‘Then they came, 
heralded by the noisy ‘‘chug’’ of a steam roller. 

‘‘Haven’t they given youa part?’’ he asked. | ‘The time left for completing the work seemed 

“Of course not; they knew I should be too | to Mabel so ridiculously short that her depres- 
scared to say a word.’’ Then a sudden smile} sion did not leave her even when she saw a 
rippled over Mabel’s face. ‘‘Instead of giving | gang of men come and set their pickaxes flying. 
me a showy part, Fred, they saved me for a! ‘‘I don’t see what you are worrying about,’’ 
position of responsibility. Comfort your- 
self with the thought that I am third on 
the executive committee. ’’ 

**What do you have todo? Anything?’? 

‘*Yes, indeed. We look out for the 
decorations, see that the stage is roped off, 
and attend to the ushering—and lots of 
other things. It looks now as if my special 
duty might be to help people to hop safely 
across the Styx—our tar river, I mean.’’ 

‘What tar river?”’ asked Mr. Coleman 
with sudden interest, for he was a trustee 
of Gorham Seminary. 

‘The tar river ranning down the new 
granolithic gutters. Ever since the warm 
weather came, the tar has been ouzing out 
from under your fine driveway and rolling 
down your new clean gutters. It’s per- 
fectly horrid.’’ 

‘*T should think it would be,’’ said her 
father with manifest disgust. ‘There 
never was a worse job of road-making ; but 
the contractors will have to make it right 
before they are paid, and they have agreed 
to do the repairing before commencement. ’’ 

‘Probably they’ll get round to it by 
commencement week; they are great on 
hustling, you know,’ said Fred. ‘'Ohb, 
Mab, J’1l tell you what will happen,’’ he 
added with sudden inspiration. ‘‘They’ll 
finish everything in time except the rolling. 
Then on the afternoon of the play they’ll 
roll the ruad. Won’t it be festive to have 
the orchestra and the girls and the steam 
roller all competing for attention ?’’ 

“If they should try to chug-chug their 
old steam roller round us we could stop 
them, couldn’t we, father?’’ cried Mabel 
in dismay. 

**You wouldn’t have time to get an 
injunction,’’ interrupted Fred. ‘‘The play | said Mary. ‘‘If they promised to have things 
would be over before the nimblest member of! right before the twenty-fourth, they will, of 
your committee could possibly get the necessary | course. They know how long it will take.’’ 
papers. ’” Mabel was ready to acknowledge the sense 

‘*Then I’d stand in front of the miserable | of that remark, and she resulved not to speak 
machine. ‘They wouldn’t dare to run over |again of her worries. She did not break her 
me.’” resolution until the day of the performance. 

‘*Probably the man who can run a steam “The long drive is patched and the gang 
roller is brawny enough to pick you up and | has gone to work again over beyond Eastern 
put you on the side of the road.’’ Hall,’’ she told Mary after luncheon, when 

‘*What a promising young law student your | the two girls were dressing for the great event. 

brother is,’’ said Judge Coleman, laughing. | ‘‘But there isn’t an inch of the drive rolled, 
‘But if they wish to protect themselves from ' and they haven’t touched the gutters.’ 
a suit for assault and battery, Mabel, they; ‘‘Well, there isn’t time now; things will; 
would do well to get a warrant for your arrest have to stay as they are until after the play.’” 
before they dare to use foree. That might | ‘*But suppose they try to roll the drive 
take as long to get as an injunction.’’ during the play?’’ 

Naturally enough, from the day Mabel went: ‘‘Of course they won’t think of sucha thing. 
back to school she began to watch for evidences ' There’s plenty of time to roll the drive to- 
of repair upon the driveways. A week passed | morrow morning, and have it al] smooth before , 
before there was anything to encourage her. | the graduating exercises. Don’t worry.” 
‘Then one morning she came back radiant; ‘‘Don’t worry!’’ cried Mabel, exasperated. 
from a recitation. ; ) Pm not worrying. I’m just wondering—and 

‘What do you suppose I saw, Mary Loring ?”” ' petting dressed as fast as I can.’’ 
she asked her roommate. ‘“«The gutters are not bad, now that you’ve | 

‘*Another place where the tar has begun to : had the boards put down,’’ pursued Mary tran- | 
ooze out !’’ quilly, ‘‘and the roller is out of sight behind | 
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THE MAN 





MABEL AND THE STEAM ROLLER 
a; @y Gertrude L. Stone 





“MY ORDERS ARE TO ROLL THAT ROAD WHEN IT'S READY. 


jlegal rights better; but as she had nothing 





**No such thing! I saw a shiny automobile the buildings. Everything will be lovely.’’ 
and a big man—big enough to be a plutocratic A beautiful scene was spread before the. 
contractor. He had a long stick, and he kept’ guests. A natural amphitheatre, round which | 
tapping places in the gutters. That’sencourag- the patched driveway wound, gave ample rvom | 
ing! Something will be done now, I tell you.’’ , for hundreds of spectators; and mayniticent 
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dare to. You know you can’t 
arrest me without a warrant; 
if you touch me without one, 
it’]l be assault and battery.’’ 

Her fluency in the terms 

of the law strengthened her 

courage a little, although her 

knees were shaking. ‘‘You 
old trees shaded them from the bright June will hardly care to get yourself or your com- 
sunshine. Mabel, stationed where she might pany into a lawsuit; and I have,’’ she added, 
caution guests about the tar, heard so many ‘‘the statement of the finest lawyer in the state 
expressions of admiration at the general ar-, that you can’t touch me without a warrant.’” 
rangements that for a while she actually forgot |The man was not ready to give up so easily. 
about the steam roller. 'He backed his machine and then drove it 

But it soon forced itself upon her attention. , ahead until it almost touched Mabel’s gown. 
Just after the play had begun she was scour- Frightened as the girl was, she did not flinch. 
ing the school building for one more chair to; Then he tried to make a detour round her; 
seat a belated dignitary. She had found the! but Mabel easily frustrated that attempt by 
chair and was hurrying from the deserted | stepping in front of the cumbersome machine. 
building when she heard the roller start from ; After a few tests of her determination the man 
its resting place at the side of the building. ' brought the roller to a stop a few feet from 
Mabel dropped the chair, dashed through a the girl. There Mabel stood, with her eyes 
door and planted herself square in front of ‘on the machine, until she felt that there was a 
strong chance that she should cry. So quite 
regally she turned her back upon her foe. 

“Gritty little pirate !’’ muttered the man 
to himself, as he leaned back with an air 
of resignation. ‘‘I don’t know that she 
ain’t right; anyway, I take no risks.’” 

If Mabel had only known about that air 
of resignation! But as it was, she imagined 
him as still glaring and scheming, while 
she stood bareheaded and broiled in the 
hot sunshine. She thought of the august 
Mrs. Winston still waiting for a chair, and 
she fervently hoped that some one would 
do something for the dignified lady. ‘Then, 
as if it were not enough to be harrowed by 
the thought of the man and Mrs. Winston, 
and the certain knowledge that her nose 
would burn a bright red before relief could 
come, the heat or the nervous strain, or 
both, made her feel dizy. She fought it 
as long as she could; then, rather than 
topple over, she turned up her pretty 
white gown and ignominiously continued 
on guard, ‘l'urkish fashion. 

“Sensible, ’’ thought the man, but he let 
the escape valve chortle hoarsely behind 
her to see what she would do. 

Mabel sat like a statue, and he did not 
try it again. 

It seemed an interminable afternoon to 
the weary girl; but even class plays do 
come to an end, and finally the closing 
strains of the last chorus told Mabel that 
she might abandon her position. She 
rose with difficulty. 

“You may roll the read now, ’’ she said, 
and hoped that her voice did not tremble. 

‘*Pretty goud !’’ grunted the man to him- 
self, as he made ready to start again. 
‘She certainly has won out.’’ 
the roller. The amazed driver quickly brought! As tired and stiff Mabel withdrew from the 
the cumbersome machine to a stop. scene of conflict, an automobile rolled up from 

‘“‘What are you going to do?’’ demanded one direction and the principal appeared from 
the flushed and breathless girl. ‘another. The principal took in the situation 

‘*Roll the road,’’ he answered gruffly. at a glance and hurried to the sunburned girl 

‘*Where’s the boss?’’ asked Mabel. Grasping Mabel’s hands, he said, ‘‘So it is 

“*Called home.’” thanks to you that the play was a perfect 

Mabel felt very much alone. Not five min- success. I did have a sinking moment the 
utes before, her father had telephoned that he , first of the afternoon, for I thought I heard 
should be late for the play. the roller start; but as I did not hear it again, 

‘*You can’t roll that road now,’’ she cried. I felt sure that I must have been mistaken. 
“It will spoil our play.’”’ | How did you stop it?”” 

‘*My orders are to roll that road when it’s’ ‘‘What’s the trouble with Mabel,’’ called 
ready. Get out of the way !’’ the man shouted. Judge Culeman’s hearty tones from the car 

Starting the machine, he ran it as near to that drew up besidethem. ‘Too much play ?’’ 
Mabel as he dared. The girl did not budge. | ‘‘Too much steam roller,’’ responded the 

The class was singing, and Mabel knew | Principal, ‘*but she held it all right for an 
that neither the shouts nor the noise of the | hour and a half.’? 
machine would be heard by anyone except; ‘‘What! You didn’t!’’ began the judge. 
herself. It was evident that whether the play! ‘‘Yes, I did. I told him | had the word of 
went smoothly to the close or not depended on | the finest lawyer in the state that he could not 
her and her only. She wished she knew her ; forcibly move me out of the way without a 
warrant for my arrest. I told him he would 
have a case of assault and battery on his 


GET OUT OF THE WAYI" 
SHOUTED. 


except her father’s statement, she resolved to 


act simply on that. hands if he dared to touch me. That was 
“Get out of my way !’’ impatiently shouted | what you said, wasn’t it, daddy?” 
the driver of the sputtering roller. The judge laughed long. ‘‘My aptest law 


Mabel stood her ground firmly. 
get out of your way.’” 

“Get out of the road or I’ll take you out!’’ 

‘“‘No, you won’t,’’ said Mabel with a voice 
that was surprisingly steady. ‘‘You don’t 


“171 not| pupil. Don’t you want to join the firm?” 

“Of course I do, but no public pleading for 
me, thank you. Do give me a spin. I feel 
dreadfully bedraggled, and I want to freshen 
up before the reception to-night. ’’ 





the outskirts of the herd, heads down and half | the herd, all was confusion. 
asleep, suddenly wake up with a snort, crook | I saw Pitamakan go down. 
their short - tufted tails, and wheel and maa | “They have shot him!’’ I cried. 
with almost the agility of a cat. be trampled to pieces!’ 

But it was not the bulls we wanted. Young! The two chiefs and * had also seen him 
cows, and, above all, dry cows, were what we go down, and we all checked our excited horses | 
sought, and in that great herd there were many as soon as we could. Looking back, we expected ! 
of them. Choosing our animals, we rode up to see nothing but a mangled figure on the! 
beside them and fired. Generally one shot ground. But, no! There Pitamakan was on 
was enough. Loading and tiring, we flew on. his feet, gun in hand, and walking swiftly 
Presently the two side parties closed in on the toward us. We rode back and met him. | 
fleeing herd and the animals became confused : “What happened??? I asked. **Did your} 
the great, compact mass of them broke up into horse fall 2?” 
three different bands, which struck out in as “Not T saw one of those Crows aiming his | 
many directions. lt had becume impossible gun at me and I just slid off my horse.’? | 
for us to preserve any kind of order in the = ‘*What says he??? Gray Bull asked. 
cl Gray Bull and Big Rain were now! ‘That he had to jump or be shot,’? José 
almost side by side. I was on the right of replied. 
them, José on their left. Pitamakan was On hearing that, the chiefs became furious 
slizhtly in the lead, right in the midst of a and demanded that Pitamakan point out the; 
Wunyzing mass of sh y backs and clattering man who had tried to kill him. José objected. 
hoofs and tossi -horned heads. As No harm had been done, he said, and it was 
the other hunter Dest that we cause no more enmity in camp | 


At that moment 


“He will 














dhac 
converged upon this part of , 






| set to work at skinning three of the cows. 


,to Gimp to tell of the success of the chase. 





than we already had. Moreover, even if they | but keeping us constantly in sight, came a 
should question the man, he would say that he | dozen or more of the young Crows. 
had been aiming at a buffalo near Pitamakan, The next morning Big Rain and North 
and there the matter would have to end. Woman caine over to eat with us. North 
‘*Let it be given out that Pitamakan’s horse ; Woman announced that she had thought out a 
stumbled and threw him,’’ José urged. ; new plan for our escape. While one of Gmy 
Both Pitamakan and I joined in that request, | Bull’s women stood outside to warn us if any- 
and at last the chiefs gave in, although they | one came near, she outlined her scheme. 
were still very angry. From the time of our arrival in the Crow 
“Well, then, let’s begin butchering what camp each one of our horses had been tied 
we have killed,’’ said Gray Bull. ‘neck and neck to one of Gray Bull’s horses, 
Turning back to the nearest of our kills, we in order to prevent them from straying. North 
» Woman had learned that some of the younz 
men were watching the animals at night, to pre- 
vent our sneaking out to them and riding away. 
She proposed that at dusk her man and Gray 
Bull should picket three of their best horses 
some distance above camp near the river, if 
they could do so unobserved, and that later on 
we should take them and flee southward. 
Big Rain said that he thought it a guod 
plan, and, soydidy we;>but Gray Bull only 
shook ‘his head, ‘and _it.was a long time before 





The hunters had killed in all more than two 
hundred head, and Big Rain sent a messenger 


Shortly after midday hundreds of women came 
ding out to help butcher and to pack home 
their share of the fine meat. Early in the 
afternoon we went back to camp, with our 
horses loaded with tongues and sets of fat boss 
ribs. North Woman and Gray Bull’s head 
wife accumpanied us. Far back (on |fhe (trail, 
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he spoke. His breast began to heave with | 
deep-drawn breaths, a grim scowl came over | 
his face and his eyes seemed to be atfire. 

‘Big Rain, ’’ he cried suddenly, striking his 
hands together, ‘‘are we chiefs of this Crow 
people or are we not? Let us show that we 
are. Let us call a council and say straight out 
that these three here of the Long Knife traders 
are going to start on their southward way and 
that none shall prevent their going.’’ 

“Why, you are right,’”’ Big Rain answered. 
“We should have done that long ago. We 
will show these fool young men something. 
Wife, go for the camp crier.’’ 

The crier came presently—a little, dried-up 
old man of mighty voice—and got his orders; 
and within a half hour all the men of the| 
camp, young and old, were gathered round | 
our lodge, with the women and children 
forming an outer circle. Meanwhile, the rest 
of the chiefs had come into the lodge, and had 
readily offered to back the two leaders in 
anything they might say or do. When the 
crier announced that the people waited on 
us, we all went outside. 

“Listen, all of you!’’ Big Rain shouted, 
after he had surveyed the crowd. ‘‘We chiefs 
are not going to give you any reasons for what 
we are going to do; we know that we are 
tight, and that isenough. To-day, now, just 
as soon as their horses can be brought in, we 
are going to send these three we captured on 
their way. Young men, listen: ifany of you 
attempt to follow or to harm them, white or 
Spaniard or Blackfoot, we shall find it out. 
That is all we have to say. You may go.” 

The crowd immediately began to break up; 
the women were chattering, but the young 
men went without a word. While a herder 
went for our horses we turned back into the 
lodge. Now that we were to leave the camp 
openly we decided to take a part of the extra 
ammunition with us; but our pack horse we 
left with North Woman. 

Presently we had started, with Gray Bull 
and Big Rain, who wished to see us safe on 
our way. By mid-forenoon we were clear 
of the camp, and struck straight across 
the plain for the mouth of the Bighorn River. | 

Just before sunset we came to the foot of | 
some rocky hills and unsaddled at a small 
spring at the base of one of them. There we 
rested until after dark, drinking our fill of the 
cool water and eating some pemmican and 
dried tongue that the women had put up for | 
us. From there we moved up to the top of 
the hill, picketed the horses, and slept soundly. | 

The country was peaceful enough when we 
awoke and went back to the spring for our 
morning meal. The chiefs were now satistied | 
that their young men had not followed us, and 
so they left us. We rode southward toward | 
the breaks of the Yellowstone. 

About noon we saw a lone horse ahead of 
us with something hanging under its belly. 
As soon as the animal sighted us it pricked up 
its ears and came trotting and whinnying to 
meet us. It was trailing a long, three-plait 
reata, and the thing under its belly was an 
elkhorn-bowed saddle. We dismounted, cut 
the cinch and examined the outfit. José at 
once pronounced the saddle to be of Cheyenne 
make. ‘Ihe horse was a very ordinary animal 
and quite thin. ‘There was still some dried 
sweat on its hair, and so we guessed that it 
had been ridden hard within a day or s0. 
Adding the reata to our picket ropes, we rode 
on, with the horse closely following. 

At the first rise of ground we carefully sur- 
veyed the country ahead. There was no game 
near us, but south toward the river and along 
the spring hills great numbers of buffalo and 
antelope were peacefully grazing and resting. 
Whence had come the lone horse and where 
was its owner? 

“I believe that there is a Cheyenne war 
party north of us,’’ said José. ‘The Chey- 
enne country is away off there to the southeast, 
along the head of Powder River and over on 
the Platte. When a horse gets loose it always 
strikes out for its range and the band it runs 
with. Well, when we first saw it this horse 
Was going south. We’ve got to keep a sharp 
watch behind, as well as ahead of us.”’ 

‘The Cheyennes are great fighters,’’ said 
Pitamakan. ‘I hope that they ‘may meet 
some of those proud young Crows.’’ 

We considered remaining right where we 
were until dark, but the day was very hot and 
our throats were already parched from thirst ; 
8o we decided to push on for the river as fast 
as possible and take the chance of being dis- 
covered by some prowling enemy. 

It was still early in the afternoon when we 
looked down on the Yellowstone from the rim 
of the wide valley. On the farther side, and 
about two miles below, we could see the junc- | 
tion of the Bighorn with the larger river. 
Both of the valleys were full of game, and 
the sight of the different bands relieved our 
apprehensions; it was unlikely that they would 
be so tranquil if any war party were near. 
Down we went to the river and drank our fill | 
of the cool water. After a short search we, 
found a ford, crossed and went on. 

An hour before sunset two whitetail deer 
bounded out of a narrow belt of timber half a 
mile ahead of us, circled back in the open for | 
some distance, and then whisked into the ! 
Shelter of the trees again. 








, Earnestly trusting that I was not confessing | 


‘Look there!’’ cried Pitamakan. 
thing is frightening the game.’’ 

Three elk burst from the timber. 
gered along far behind the others and suddenly 
tumbled down in a heap. No shot had been ! 
fired; it was plain that an arrow had caused its ° 
death. At our right, only a few yards away, 
was a grove of cottonwoods. We immediately 
_ urged our horses toward it, and had no sooner 
| reached its shelter than an Indian ran from the ' 
timber out to the fallen elk, and was followed | 
more leisurely by a dozen or more others. 

‘Huh!’ Pitamakan exclaimed. ‘‘’They are 
afoot; we have no need to fear. Let’s show 
ourselves and make them feel bad because they 
can’t get our scalps and our horses.’’ 

The idea of tantalizing the party brought a 
broad grin to José’s usually solemn face, and 
of course I was always ready for anything 


PHOTOGRAPHA RY THE AUTHOR 


WORKING A BIG FOOT-POWER IRRIGATING MACHINE 


IN HANGCHOW. 


dred yards from where the Indians lay. 


The moment 


ground. Acting as if we had not seen them, 
we kept our horses at a walk on a course by 
which we should pass about four or five hun- 
There 
was some sagebrush and greasewood on the 
flat, but not enough to conceal their movements 


entirely; we could see them crawling out from : 


clump to clump in order to intercept us. 
As they advanced, we bore more and more 


to the west, until they at last realized that we | 


had seen their movements and were playing 
with them. At that they all sprang up and, 


with wild yells, ran as fast as they could in | 


an attempt to get within firing range. 
‘*They’re Cheyennes. Come on; it is time 


SEESAW 


IN KOREA 


“‘Some- | exciting. So we rode out of the grove, with we were getting out of here,’’ said Jos’, 

| the stray horse closely following. 

One stag- | that we were clear of the brush the war party | 
saw us and as one man dropped flat to the, 
‘their guns and tired at us. 


quirting his horse into a swift lope. 

The enemy soon realized that we were fast 
leaving them behind; stopping, they raised 
We did not even 
hear the drone of a ball. José shouted at 
them in derision, and motioned them with 
waves of his arm to come on. I was close 
behind him and had eyes only for the enemy ; 
but suddenly I realized that I could no longer 
hear the thudding of Pitamakan’s horse. I 
looked back, and then called out to Jos’ to 
stop. Pitamakan had turned and was riding 
at full speed toward the war party. Shouting 
the Blackfoot war song, he kept straight on. 


| The Cheyennes stood silent, with raised guns. 


“Oh, the foolish boy’? José groaned. **He 
is riding straight to his death. ’” 


TO RE CONTINUED. 





THE GIRL AT THE RIGHT HAS 


JUMPED ALMOST OUT OF THE PICTURE. 


TAKING MOVIES IN THE FAR EAST 





HERE are difficulties enough in using 

@ ‘‘movie’’ camera in America, but they | 

are doubled when you try to use it in 
the Far East. There the photographer has: 
to contend with the damp climate, the heat, 
the dust, the narrow, dark streets, official red 
tape and certain peculiar characteristics of the 
natives. I learned the truth of that when [| 
was in China and Japan making photographic 
records of mission work in the interest of sev- 
eral American missionary societies. 

One day, for example, I set up my camera 
in the courtyard of a girls’ school in Nagoya, 
Japan. I explained to the gymnasium in- 
structor that a motion-picture negative is made 
at the rate of a foot a second, and asked her 
to condense the drill so that it would not take 
more than sixty seconds. 

‘“‘T’m afraid —’’ the instructor replied. 
“Well, I’ll see what I can do.’’ 

A conference of teachers followed, and in 
a few minutes a practice drill began. In per- 
fect unison the dumb-bells went up, out, down; 
up, out, down—eight times repeated. Then 
the figure changed to another and then another ; 
each was repeated eight times. 

“*Cut that eight to four,’’ 1 suggested. 

“But that is just what I fear they cannot 
do,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘They are taught to 
count eight, and cannot stop at four.’” 

And so it proved, although we all, including 
the girls, did our best to make the change. 

At Nagasaki I planned to get a picture of 
Japanese women coaling a steamer. They 
hold the ‘‘ world’s record’ for the work, having 
put thirty-two thousand tons of coal into the 
bunkers of a steamer by hand in six hours. 
But Nagasaki isa fortified harbor, and cameras 
are forbidden. I talked it over with the man- 
ager of the hotel in the presence of a coolie boy, 
and decided to apply through the American 
consul for permission to take the photographs. 

The coolie boy guided me to the office of the | 
consul, who, however, was out of town for 
the day. I gave up the quest for the time 
being, and tried to make my guide, who knew 
very little English, understand that I wanted 
him to take me to a certain mercantile office. 
He nodded, and soon we entered a strange 
building, where he talked a long time with! 
some uniformed men. When he came out I 
asked again for the business office. 

“Yes,” he said cheerfully, and pointed ahead. 

“Get kurwnas?’’ I asked. 

‘*No ride,’’ said the boy. 

So we walked; we walked three miles in the 
blazing sun—why, I have never been able to 
find out. At our next stop I looked eagerly 
round for some sign in English, but found 
none. In a moment we were bowing to several 
Japanese soldiers, with whom the boy at once 
began to talk volubly. After a moment I 
was asked to sign a document in Japanese. 





that I was a spy, I signed my name. When 
my little guide started back over those hot, , 
dusty three miles, I protested, but in vain. 
He forged ahead, and we were shortly in a 
little sampan crossing the harbor. 

We landed at the building where we hadj| 
first called. By signs the coolie urged me to 
enter. 





Coy Louis A. Holman 





went in, but I was getting rather tired of being ' the trouble before. This time J was luckier, 


ordered about in this mysterious manner. 


After a conference from which I was excluded, | 


another paper was given me to sign. 
When I finally got back to the hotel and told 


for after a little trouble I got the permit. 

So I made a movie of the troop of Scouts at 
stretcher and signal drills. A well - set - up, 
fine - looking lot of boys they were, proud of 


my story to the manager, I learned that this their troup, and especially proud of being in 


coolie boy, with characteristic Japanese energy, 
had taken upon himself to obtain for me the 


permission 1 sought, and, strangely enough, | Chinese Boy Scouts near Shanghai. 


he had succeeded. 
But while the covlie boy had been cutting 





the service of their country in a time of war. 
Some time later { was photographing some 
They 
had thrown a bamboo bridge across a muddy 
stream. A single round stringer formed the 


the knots of red tape, the steamers had all left | footing, and a rope three feet above served to 


the harbor. 


The permit was for that day | help the boys to keep their balance. As the 


only, and so we had to make another round of | line of boys led by Scoutmaster Li started 


calls in order to have the date changed. Then | across I began to turn the crank of the camera. 
I found that I needed also the oral permis-; When the dignified Chinese officer was about 
sion of the steamboat agents and of the coaling | halfway across, the rope gave way; he waved 


company. In fact, it seemed to me that the only | 
persons whose permission I did not get were the : 


coolie women who were to be photographed. 


At Hongkong I came into contact with the | 
It was now war | the cinematograph recorded it all. 


English military authorities. 





JAPANESE WOMEN COALING A STEAMER 
AT NAGASAKI. 


his arms about wildly for a second, and then, 
to the politely suppressed amusement of the 
boys, sought the seclusion of the reeds and 
mud of the river bottom. With brutal accuracy 


The natives who come into close relations 
with the missionaries have lost all fear of pho- 
tography, but not so with their unenlightened 
brothers. Even in great ports like Hongkong 
and Shanghai, not only children but men and 
women flee from a camera. They believe that 
a person has three souls, and are afraid that 
one of them will be made prisoner in the for- 
eigner’s ‘‘little black box.’’ 

In Hangchow the native pastor got some 
men together to work a big fout-power irrizat- 
ing machine for me. It was very evident that 
some of them were a little afraid of the ordeal, 
for as soon as I gave the signal that I had 
finished one of the men shouted to the crowd 
of onlookers, ‘‘Ah, nothing happened to us, 
after all! We were brave and made ten cents 
each ; you were cowards and got nothing !’’ 

Boys in educational institutions all over the 


time, and the city was bristling with bay: onets | Far East now play American games. Fvotball 
and resounding to martial music and the tramp | and baseball are the favorites. I made records, 


of marching feet. 
on duty. Those enthusiastic Eurasian boys! 


Even the Boy Scouts were , too, of girls playing volley ball. 


Their native 
games, however, especially attracted me. The 


interested me, and I applied for permission to | | Korean boys have one that they call ‘‘knee 
make a record of their drill. My request was /| fight,’’? in which they take great pleasure. 
firmly refused. They divide into two parties. Ata signal a 

When they demanded my passport I realized | champion steps out from each side, throws up 


} too, I had chanyed hotels three times. 


that they suspected me of being a spy. The 
passport seemed to allay their fears for a while, 


his right knee and clasps his hands beneath it. 
This knee is the weapon, and the blows are de- 


but a few days later I was taken to the office of | livered sidewise while the boy hops on his left 


the provost marshal. When I met the officer’s 


cold, steady eyes looking into mine, the seri- | 
| Chinese boys, young and old, become expert. 


ousness of the situation began to dawn on me. 
‘Did you get a permit to leave Hongkong 


for Manila on the 7Jvan, sailing September | 


1st?’’ the officer asked. 

I admitted that I had. 

‘‘We have been on your track. You have 
never left the city. How about it? We do 
not want to put you behind the bars.’’ 


There were other suspicious actions on my ; 


part that I must account for. I had been seen 
photographing in odd corners of the city, and 
had been warned more than once; in ten days, 
Thad 
a reasonable explanation in every case, but 
none the less I was rather worried. 

My words must have rung true, however, | 
for I was allowed to leave unattended. In 


foot. The object is to ‘‘throw’’ the ‘enemy. ’’ 
Foot shuttlecock is a game at which the 


Tn place of a bat the player uses the heel of his 
right foot. Chinese boys, who in common with 
other boys of the Far East have splendidly de- 


| veloped leg muscles, keep the little shuttlecock 


sailing aloft in a most astonishing manner. 

In Korea and China there is a girls’ play 
called ‘‘seesaw’’—an adaptation of teeteri 
Two girls stand each on an end of a plank 
that rests across a bridge twelve or fifteen ” 
inches high. A third girl who crouches in the 
centre sends the plank down suddenly at one 
end, and the girl at the other end jumps into 
the air and lands again on the plank. ‘This 
sends the second girl up. In a moment or 
two the seesawing plank is sending each irl 
perhaps eight féet into.the air. Inmy tint 








Since there was nothing else to do, Ij fact, I repeated the request that had caused )attempt to jphotugraph this viorous play, the 
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of the picture. A teacher told me that the— 
| In 1866 the General Sherman, an American | 
schooner, came up the river and dropped , 
anchor at Pingyang to trade with the natives. | to the boy. 
; the family expenses for a year, they would be 


girls are fond of the play, and never get hurt. 
I have rarely seen a more impressive sight 
than the one I saw one tine morning in Ping- 
yang, Korea. I was on the platform of the 
Central Church, —one of several churches that 
the natives themselves maintain in the city, — 
and was looking into the faces of fifteen hun- 
dred Koreans. Every person was dressed in 
spotless white. Against that expanse of daz- 
zling white the gorgeously colored fans, aflutter 
all over the house, gleamed like jewels. ‘The 
chureh was being enlarged, and whole sections 
of the sides had been removed. 
spaces, as well as from the numerous windows, 
a flood of sunshine poured in and lighted up the 
dark-skinned faces of the earnest worshipers. 
As I turned the handle of the cinematograph | 


‘Through those | 


might be better appreciated. 


Neither vessel nor crew was ever seen again. 
, History records that the men were all killed 
by the Koreans. 


flesh of the strangers. 
| On the platform beside me sat an American 
missionary, whose strange lot it was some years 






the younger participants in the massacre. 
received also a man who posse: 


that had come from the General Sherman. 


A new light has dawned upon the people, and ; 


now, were it not for the anchor chains of the 
ill-fated vessel, which I saw in the upper cham- 


Local tradition in Pingyang 
adds the fact that the natives also ate the 


irls astonished me by jumping entirely out! ago, so that the great change in the people! that Vesey & Bacon would get the government 


contracts for the new post office and city hall. 

He had planned to borrow from Wilton the 
five thousand dollars that an aunt had left 
Then, with a general economy in 


able to make itup. Of course he could borrow 
the money elsewhere; but he did not want to 
borrow from a stranger. ‘lhe Underwoods 
had never been borrowers. 

Of course he would have to countermand his 


order for several sets of rare books that he had 
ago to receive into church membership one of , wanted for years, and he would have to give 
He up the trip to the Canadian Northwest that 
a Bible he and Atherton, who had been his college 


chum twenty-five years before, had long been 
planning to take this summer. 

He did not think long of these disappoint- 
ments, however. What worried him was that 


to make a permanent record of the scene, I! ber of the East Gate, it would be hard to| Helen would have to dismiss one of the maids, 
wished that it were possible to obtain a record believe that the story of the American schooner ' that Wilton would have to take a less luxurious 


of another scene in the same city fifty years , 


THE DOD 





RS. HOLT looked out from behind 
the vines on her piazza and remarked 
to her husband that this was the first 

time she had ever seen Mr. Underwood walk 
slowly. ‘‘He went by like a breeze yesterday, 
when it was so hot and sultry; and 
now it’s a little cooler and he walks 
as if he could hardly drag himself 
along. I wonder if he isn’t well?”’ 

“Guess it isn’t the heat that’s wor- 
rying him,’’ Mr. Holt said, as he laid 
his newspapers down. ‘‘ You know he 
went security for Dodge, the county 
treasurer. Well, Dodge has got into 
all kinds of trouble; he has skipped 
and is going to let Underwood pay.’’ 

‘How much will it be?’’ 

“Ten thousand. Oh, he’ll be able 
to pay it—there’s no doubt about 
that; but no one cares to throw ten 
thousand away.’’ 

A moment later Mrs. Holt looked 
out again. A slender girl, carrying a 
parasol, hurried by. 

‘*O father !’’ she called softly, break- 
ing into a little run. Mr. Underwood 
turned instantly, and his tired face 
brightened. 

“Well, Elizabeth,’’ Mrs. Holt heard 
him say. Then she saw Elizabeth hold 
out toward him the beautiful parasol. 
Her voice came clearly across the lawn 
to Mrs. Holt. 

“It was such a bargain, daddy !’’ 
she said. ‘‘I couldn’t resist.’”” The 
rest was lost as the two went slowly 
into the house. 

‘‘He has an extravagant family,’’ 
Mrs. Holt said, gently shaking her 
head. : 

Mr. Underwood listened quietly 
while Elizabeth explained. 

“Tt is beautiful,’’ he said when she 
had finished. ‘‘And your allowance, 
is that gone now?’ 

“Oh, that was gone a week ago; 
I had this charged. Really, father, I 
would have lost money if I hadn’t 
bought it. It was only four dollars, and I’ve 
seen some that weren’t half so pretty for ten. 
Isn’t it all right? I — 

‘Oh, yes, child!’’ Elizabeth was the baby, 
and he could not bear to scold her. ‘‘But 
don’t bay anything else on credit.’ 

Then, as Elizabeth ran upstairs, he went 
into his study. He would sit down in his 
own particular corner and think over what he 
would have to say to the children to-night. 
It would have to be to-night — this parasol 
business of Elizabeth’s had settled that. 

His tired eyes welcomed the shade of the 
library. Then they distinguished a white fig- 
ure in his deep morris chair. It was Helen 
with a book. She looked up a little absently. 

‘*Heigh-ho, father! Hot, isn’t it?’’ she said, 
and then went back to her reading. 

For an instant Mr. Underwood gazed about. 
him. To his tired eyes the other chairs looked 
uncomfortable. Besides, he wanted to be alone. 
It was six o’clock now; at half past six they 
would have dinner, and in the interval he 
must formulate the little speech that he would 
have to make them afterwards. He would go 
up to his own room. That was not so cool, 
but there was a couch there and he would lie 
down. He heard Wilton whistling somewhere 
in the house; that would keep him awake and 
at his task if he felt any desire to shirk it 
and sleep until the call for dinner. 

Wilton’s whistle grew louder as Mr. Under- 
wood went toward his own room. He remem- 
bered that the boy often went in there to 
dress. He was there now, with the shutters 
flung wide and the hot western sun streaming 
in. 

‘*Father, where are your studs?” he asked 
a little impatiently. ‘‘I’m going out this 
evening, and I wanted to get everything ready 
to dress right after dinner.’ 
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|blind his eyes to it any longer; 


was not a myth, 
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room at college, and that Robert and Elizabeth 


would have to finish their college preparation | 
at the city high school, instead of at Westover | 


and Miss Manley’s school. 
Suppose—the very thought made him shiver 


—suppose that Wilton should refuse to lend | 


him the money? He remembered other things 
that Wilton had done, —selfish things that 
made his heart ache to remember,—and sud- 
denly he realized that he could not ask him, 


| Mr. Underwood sat down on the edge of the | he could not run the risk of being refused; he 


bed. 
‘*Yes, but they aren’t half so good as yours, 


| and I want to be extra fine.’” 


| Mr. Underwood sighed when the boy had | chatter. 


‘*Haven’t you any studs of your own?’’ | would rather ask a stranger. 


Then the dinner 
bell cut short his planning. 
For once he heard none of the children’s 


BUT THE UNDERWOODS HEEDED NO STARES. 


gone. 


Robert were already reading it. 
Finally he sat down in Helen’s room, which 


and forth. 
deep bay. 


the belief that time will heal sorrow. 


died. For—he put it to himself 
plainly—he had failed signally in 
the upbringing of his children. 

It was not neglect, or lack of 
thought or trouble or sacrifice on 
his part; it was too much sacrifice, 
too little sternness, too much indul- 
gence. His children—from Wilton, 
who was twenty-three years old, to 
Elizabeth, who was sixteen—were 
egregiously selfish. He could not 


it seemed to him that almost every 
act, every word, manifested it. 
And it was his own fault. ~ 
Would it be possible for him, he wondered, 
to pay the ten thousand dollars without the 
children’s knowing anything about it? Wilton 
would go back to college in a few weeks, and 
it was not likely that Robert or the girls 
would hear anything about it. Ife had hoped 
to be able to pay it without drawing upon the 
reserve fund, which he would need this year 
in his business. If he drew on that fund he 








could not enlarge his staff, and that meant | 


It seemed almost insufferably hot to! the tenderloin from the steak for himself until 
him, in spite of the cooling breeze. He would | Elizabeth made a wry face over hers. He 
go down and read the evening paper, unless , served Helen to the best usually, then Eliza- 


beth, then the boys, and then himself. 
He could not eat, and only nodded when 


was dark and cool and where a breeze from} Elizabeth said that Margaret Holt and she 
the south waved the long white curtains back | were going to plan some theatricals after din- 
It was a beautiful room, with its | ner, and that they would like to have his room 
It had originally been his own, | to themselves, so that they could use the long 
but Helen had had her convalescence there | mirror in his bureau. He thought that he 
after a long illness the winter after her mother | would go down to the office—something that 
died, and somehow he had never moved back. | he had not done after dinner for years. He 

Sitting there he thought how mistaken is| would think it all over then, whether to draw 
He on his reserve fund or to borrow the money. 
wanted their mother and needed her more He could not see how he had ever thought it 
than he had ever needed her since she had : possible that he could tell the children. 


After dinner, thankful for the 
dusk that hid his bent head, he 
went slowly down the street. 

His office was dark and close. 
After he had turned on the light, 
the night watchman tapped at the 
door. 

“T just wanted to see who it was, 
sir. There ain’t often anyone in 
this office after hours.’’ 

Mr. Underwood looked about 
him at the desk and chairs, the 
photographs of the various build- 
ings that Underwood & Company 
had built, the piles of fresh designs, 
the tables upon which the clerks were making 
the specifications for the post-office building. 

He unlocked the top of his own desk and 
stood looking down at the neat pile of letters 
to be answered. He would prepare his answers 
to the important ones to-night; it would be a 
relief to him to have something to do. 

Ina few moments, however, he stopped work 
and, putting out the light, sat down by the 
window to think things out. He thought first 





He did not realize that he had cut | 





of Dodge, who had caused the trouble; then 
he put the thought of him out of his head. It 
Was no use crying over spilled milk. Dodge 
was gone, and he stood his bondsman. He 
could think of half a dozen places where he 
could borrow the money. He would take from 
his reserve fund at first and then borrow if he 
needed to replenish that. 

Then, as a sudden loneliness swept over him, 
he realized that he must face the truth. It 
was not the loss of the money or the dishonesty 
of aman whom he had trusted that discouraged 
him; it was the children. 

This was the first trouble that had come upon 
him since they were old enough to understand, 
and he could not go to them, could not even 
tell them about it. It was that which made 
his burden seem greater than he could bear. 

Back at the house there was not a light 
except in Mr. Underwood’s own room. There 
before the long mirror Elizabeth and” Margaret 
Holt tried on a variety of clothes gathered from 
all over the house. They had decided to give 
scenes from several plays, rather than a play, 
at the next meeting of their club; and the 
quick changes necessary to transform Portia 
into Bob Acres and then into Helen of Troy 
would require much practice. 

“It will be easy enough to do the first 
change,’’ Margaret Holt was saying, ‘‘because 
you can wear your Portia costume right over 
your Bob Acre suit, but the other will make 
you hurry. Try it again and I’ll time you. 
Don’t you,’’—Margaret jumped from one sub- 
ject to another with a speed that was hard to 
follow, —‘‘don’t you hate that old Dodge?’’ 

Elizabeth laid down her brush and 
took up a comb. She was trying to 
change her coiffeur from a judge’s 
braid to a Greek knot. 

“I believe that I could get a wig to 
wear as Portia,’’ she said. ‘*Then I 
could just slip it off and I’d be ready. 
What Dodge?’’ 

“The man that cheated your father.” 

“The man that cheated my father? 
What man that cheated my father?’’ 

** Dodge, the county treasurer. You 
don’t mean to say you didn’t know 
it??? Margaret began to be frightened. 
She supposed of course that Elizabeth 
knew ; everyone else in Dayton knew. 

Elizabeth sat down on the bed. 
“‘What do you mean? I don’t knowa 
thing about it.’”” 

“Why, your father signed a bond or 
something for ten thousand dollars, and 
Dodge has spent it, or gone off with it, 
or something. Ob, I wish I hadn’t 
saidanything. I’m afraid your father 
didn’t want you to know.’’ 

“I have as much right to know as 
you. Was it ten thousand dollars, 
Margaret ?’” 

**Yes, I heard father say so. But, 
Elizabeth, don’t look so frightened. 
He has more money than that. I 
should think Helen would have told 
you, or Wilton.’’ 

«They don’t know it. They don’t 
know it any more than I did. And I 
spent four dollars for a parasol to-day ! 
And father didn’t say a word!’? She 
jumped up. ‘‘I can’t practice any 
more. I must straighten this thing 
out.’’ 

Margaret left at once. Before she 
got off the porch she heard Elizabeth 
ring the telephone bell. 

“Is this Mr. Baker’s?’’ Elizabeth asked. 
“‘T want to speak to Robert Underwood. ’’ 

‘*She’s calling them home,’’ said Margaret 
to herself. ‘‘What will they do?’’ 

Then Elizabeth called the Davises on the 
next block. 

‘Will you ask Helen to come home, please? 
Tell her her sister wants her. At once, please.’’ 

When she had rung off, she stood for an in- 
stant with the telephone directory in her hands. 

“He said he was going down the river. 
They would stop at Glenwood. Six five three 
nine, please. Is this Glenwood? Is there a 
party of people from Dayton there? Can you 
find Mr. Underwood for me? Is that you, 
Wilton? This is Elizabeth. Can you come 
home right away? I can’t help it, you must 
come. Did I ever call you home before, Wilton 
Underwood? Well, then — Of course it’s 
important. ‘You can geta train if you hurry.”’ 

Elizabeth ran upstairs, and after dressing 
began to put her father’s room to rights. 

“It would be pleasant,’’ she said to herself 
scornfully, ‘‘for him to find that litter of trash 
on his bed when he came home!’’ 

She blushed hotly as she remembered that she 
and Margaret always practiced there, and that 
she seldom remembered to put things away. 

Suddenly she paused. Where was her 
father? She ran down to the veranda; he 
was not in the hammock. She called him; 
he did not answer. He almost never went 
out in the evening unless he took her with 
him. She called up his office, but got no 
answer. Then she telephoned again to Helen. 
No, Helen had not started ; she did not suppose 
it was so important as that. 

Elizabeth waited impatiently on the veranda. 
She did.not know what they should do, bat 
they must betogether:and-hold some kind of 
a council. And first of all they must find their 
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father. It was after nine o’clock, and a storm 
was coming. Then she remembered that she 
had seen him go out after dinner without an 
umbrella. Where had he gone? The tragic 
ends of some business failures flashed over her 
mind. What if— Elizabeth forced herself 
to smile. Their father afraid? Never! 

Even after the second call Helen came 
slowly. She was having a good time; why 
did Elizabeth want her? Elizabeth waited 
in a cold silence until Helen had finished. 

““Do you know where father is?’’ Elizabeth 
said at last. 

“Why, no; isn’t he here? He ought not to 
go off. I’m not sure that Hilda is entirely 
trustworthy.’’? Helen’s tone was aggrieved. 

“*Do you know that Dodge has cheated him 
out of ten thousand dollars ?’’ 

‘*Ten thousand dollars !’’ 

**Do you know that this whole town knows 
it and that father has not told us a word? Do 
you know why ?’”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Helen weakly. 

“* Because we are seltish beasts, every one of 
us. Don’t you suppose he’s looked worried? 
And did any of us see it? No. Don’t you—” 

‘*O Elizabeth !’’ her sister protested. 

“We «re selfish beasts. And we’ve got to 
find father. He’s not in his oftice.’” 

Helen started up. ‘‘Perhaps Mr. Holt could 
help us.’’ 

Elizabeth pulled her back. ‘‘We’ve got to 
find him ourselves. Other people know enough 
about it already.’” 

After that they stared into the darkness. 
Back in the yard they could hear the maids 
laughing merrily. 

‘*We’ll be poor,’? whispered Helen. 

‘*We deserve to be.’” 

Robert and Wilton came together. At first 
both refused to believe that anything could 
have occurred of sufticient importance to bring 
them home. Elizabeth listened to their com- 
plaints. Then she said: 

‘“*Do you know that father is ruined and 
that we can’t find him?”’ 

After that the boys sat very quietly while 
she told what she knew. 

‘Oh, but, Elizabeth, ’’ Wilton began, ‘‘father 
has a great deal more than ten thousand dol- 
lars. Oh, it wasall right to send forme. And 
he must be in his office, he must. I'll see.’’ 
He vanished within doors. 

“I wish I had him here!l’’ said Robert 
gruffiy. ‘‘I’d show him a thing or two, the 
scoundrel !’” 

His words were somewhat vague, but neither 
of the girls doubted whom he meant. 

After that no one spoke until Wilton came. 

‘*He doesn’t answer,’’ he said in a low voice. 
**T called up the janitor and he said he was 
in his room. He asked whether he should go 
and see; that perhaps there was something the 
matter with his telephone, but I told him no. 
I think that Robert and I had better go down.”’ 

“*I’m going, too,’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘*And I can’t stay here alone,’’ said IJelen. 
“*Can’t you get acarriage, Wilton? It’s thun- 
dering. ’’ 

‘*And have him pay the bill?’’ put in 
Elizabeth sharply. 

The passengers in the street car stared curi- 
ously as the Underwoods got in. Wilton was 
in evening clothes, Elizabeth wore an embroid- 
ered waist and short skirt and Helen a party 
gown that left her arms bare; Robert was 
without coat or hat, and the sleeves of his 
negligee shirt were rolled above his elbows. 
But the Underwoods heeded no stares. Fastidi- 
ous Wilton allowed Elizabeth to tuck her hand 
into his, and Helen stared into the faces of 
two acquaintances without recognizing them. 

Wilton borrowed the janitor’s keys with a 
careless, ‘‘If father isn’t there, I don’t want 
to come all the way down again.’’ Trembling, 
they climbed the stairs. There was no light 
over the door and the key was in the lock. 
Robert flung back the door, and in a second 
Wilton’s hand was on the electric switch. 

‘*Father!’’ called Elizabeth. 

Mr. Underwood answered them out of a daze: 
‘Children! What in the world! I believe 
I’ve been asleep.’’ 

The four confronted him, with Elizabeth in 
the foreground. 

**Has Dodge cheated you out of ten thousand 
dollars ?’’ she demanded. 

““Why, yes, something like that.’’ 

‘“*Why didn’t you tell us?’’ 

“*T thought I wouldn’t trouble you. 
thought —’’ 

**You thought we were too selfish.’’ 

‘*Father, there’s my five thousand, ’’. Wilton 
cried. 

‘*You didn’t answer,’’ said Helen. 
been sick about you.’’ 5 

“If you say so, I’ll settle him, dad!’’ put 
in Robert. 

Mr. Underwood turned toward them a smil- 
ing face. 

“Why, father, don’t you care?’’ demanded 
Elizabeth. 

For an instant Mr. Underwood did not an- 
swer. He could not be sure whether he was 
dreaming now or whether the misery of the 
last few hours had been a dream. 

Then Wilton put his hand on his shoulder, 
and the father laid his own upon it. 

‘*Not a hundredth part as much as I did an 
honr ago.’? bh: ered. 
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ORAWN BY F.B. MASTERS. 
WITH BOTH ARMS EXTENDED, HE LEAPED STRAIGHT OUT TOWARD THE BEAM. 


THE BUCKAROO’ 
C dy Albert W. Tolman 


‘skyscraper’? was two thirds up. 

On the twentieth floor stood a big 
derrick, worked by a donkey engine one 
story below and used to hoist the long, 
heavy girders into place. The limestone 
walls were finished up to the sixteenth 
floor. 

The men had already been at work 
two hours on a hot morning in August. 
Chris Sargent, ‘theater boy’’ of the riveting | 
crew on the seventeenth fluor, plucked a red- 
hot rivet from the forge with his tongs. 

“Say, Jim,’ he said to Llewellyn, the sub- 
foreman, or ‘‘straw boss,’’ ‘‘what do you 
make of Dan’s new buckaroo?’’ 

Dan Thompson was ‘‘gun man’’; he ran 
the riveting machine that was clanging away 
on a column at the front of the building. His 
‘*buckaroo,’? Millard Kent, was the man who 
held up the rivets to be driven in. He had 
joined the crew that morning. 

Sargent skillfully tossed the heated rivet 
fifty feet to Tom Kennedy, the ‘‘sticker boy,’’ 
who stvod with Thompson and Kent on the 
stage that swung three feet below the floor. 
Kennedy caught it in his bucket, picked it 
out with his tongs and thrust it into the hole. 
The buckaroo held his dolly bar firm against 
| the head of it, and Thompson drove the other 
(end up with his riveting machine. 

Llewellyn watched the new man critically. 

“Smarter than a steel trap,’’ he admitted. 
‘“‘Mighty unlucky that Brown hurt his hand 
last Saturday! I’m afraid by the time it gets 
well this fellow’ll have his feet planted so 
solid that he can’t be shaken off. Brown’s 
run into some pretty hard luck this year. 
With his boy in the hospital, he’s simply got 
to have this job back again. I’ll go over and 
see what I can find out.’’ 

He walked over to the swing staging. 

‘*Hired for long?’’ he asked Kent. 

Kent had sombre black eyes and a strong 
jaw. He looked at the boss for a moment 
and then shook his head. 7 

Another rivet clinked into Kennedy’s bucket 
and again the ‘‘gun’’ clattered. Llewellyn 
scowled at the buckaroo. When silence came, 
he spoke again. 

“I asked you if you were hired for long?’’ 

A second time Kent shook his head. Whirl- 
ing angrily on his heel, the foreman walked 
back to the forge. 

‘Won't talk!’? he growled to Sargent. 
“Guess he’s ashamed to. Looks to me like 
a clear case of trying to steal a sick man’s 
job. Brown’s too good a fellow to be crowded | 
out like this, and I won’t see it done, if I 
can help it. Unless I’m mistaken, that fellow 
will soon find these diggings too hot to hold 
him.’’ 

‘The news passed quickly and quietly over | 
the open floor that the newcomer was trying ! 
to steal Brown’s job. Soon life began to grow | 
decidedly interesting for the buckaroo. 

Thompson, the gun man, who had not found | 
a word of fault with the buckaroo before, now | 
kept up a continual growl. Sargent, standing , 


! T« steel skeleton of the thirty-story 








man’s hat serente. feet away, 


not made a single wild pitch that morning, 
but now the buckaroo seemed suddenly 
to have become a magnet. The red- 
hot rivets began to fly straight toward 
him. 

Kent dodged the missiles gloomily; if 
he noticed anything out of the way, he 
gave no sign. The straw boss made no 
criticism on the waste of rivets. It was 
well that Kent should be taught a les- 

son. Before they got through with him he 
would know better than to try again to steal 
a sick man’s job. 

A big box girder, known technically as a 
24-30, made up of two parallel I beams, twenty- 
four inches deep and fifty feet long, held 
together by plates bolted over their tops and 
bottoms, was ready to be hoisted to the twen- 
tieth story. This immense girder, of course, 
weighed tons. It had been painted with red 
lead the day before and was rather slippery. 
The workmen passed a strong chain directly 
round its middle, but they did not stop to 
insert any planks to keep the links from 
slipping. It is not always safe to hoist ‘‘iron 
to iron,’’ but in this case no wood was at 
hand and there was need of haste. Two half 
hitches with a small rope or ‘‘tag line’’ were 
taken about a yard from the left end of the 
girder. 

‘*All ready !’’ came the cry. 

The signalman, standing on the front of 
the twentieth floor not far from the derrick, 
pressed an electric button on an adjoining 
column and gave the engineer one bell. The 
chain grated taut. Slowly the girder rose. 

Up went the girder, held parallel with the 
front of the building by the man with the tag 
line. It passed story after story, until it was 
opposite the fifteenth; then its left end swung 
slightly in. 

From the sill of a window that opened on 
the sixteenth floor, Llewellyn leaned out to 
push the beam away, so that it would not 
scratch the soft limestone. But he leaned too 
soon and too far. Just as his hands were about ' 
to touch the steel it swerved away. 

For an instant the straw boss tottered on 
the sill, writhing, twisting, striving with all 
the strength and agility of his trained muscles 
to regain his balance. But all in vain! His 
body swayed outward, and with a cry of horror 
he plunged into space. 

There was only one chance for him. As he 
pitched forward he flung his left arm over 
the moving girder and hooked his finger ends 
under the farther flange of the top plate. His! 
cheek struck against the hot, painted side of | 
the beam. His fingers were sltpping, slipping. 
He swung his right arm up, and in a moment 
had hold with both hands. He raised his 
body until the edge of the girder pressed 
against his armpits. There he hung, gripping | 


the flange, with his back to the building and | 
his heels swinging one hundred and sixty feet | 
above the city street. 

His shout of alarm was echoed by his! 


mates. The signalman on the top floor, look- t 


which Llewellyn was desperately clinging 
swung now several feet from the skyscraper. ’” 

The steelworker was in fearful peril. His 
smeared fingertips were too slippery to retain 
atirm hold. And now, to add to the danger 
of his predicament, the left end of the beam, 
overweizhted by his hundred and fifty pounds, 
bezan to tilt downward. In a very short time 
the beam would tilt to such an anzle that his 
fingers would be unable to keep their hold on 
the slippery dange. 

A grinding sound drew his eyes to the chain 
round the middle of the girder. The straining 
links moved jerkily. It was only a slizht 
shift; but Llewellyn’s practiced eye saw at 
once what would presently happen. The paint 
was so ‘‘green’’ that it acted as a lubricant 
between the chain and the beam; the links 
above the top plate were sliding back. When 
the girder had tilted to a suflicient angle, it 
would slip through the chain and drop tu the 
ground, 

Close to Llewellyn’s right arm lay the two 
half hitches of the tag line. For a second he 
entertained the wild idea of trying to slide 
down it to safety, but he quickly dismissed 
the thought. Long before he could hope to 
reach the ground, even if the half hitches did 
not pull out, his weight on the swaying rope 
would tilt the beam so far that it would come 
thundering down upon his head. ‘There was 
no escape in that way. 

Down, down, down, steadily, remorselessly, 
sank the left end of the great red stick of 
steel, and as steadily the right end rose. 
Llewellyn’s brain seemed paralyzed. His body 
had hung at right angles with the girder; now 
every second the angle lessened. Already his 
fingers were slipping; a little more and he 
would lose his hold altogether. 

He glanced over his shoulder along the front 
of the building. Fifty feet away, opposite the 
rising right end of the beam, the riveting 
crew stood motionless on their swing staging. 
Thompson and Kennedy were staring at him, 
white-faced ; but Kent’s eyes were fastened on 
the rising girder end, which was now almost 
level with the stage. Suddenly he dropped 
his dolly bar and stiffened, as if he were 
bracing himself for a tremendous effort. 

‘*Hold hard !’’ he cried to Llewellyn. Then, 
with both arms extended, he leaped straight 
out into the air toward the beam. 

Instantly the straw boss understood. If the 
equilibrium of the girder could be restored, 
he had a chance. Kent was risking his own 
life, in the hope that his weight, if added to 





| the other end of the steel, would bring it back 


to horizontal before Llewellyn fell. 

The buckarvo had timed his leap just right. 
The foreman, looking up the slanting red sur- 
face, saw his rescuer’s arms dart over the top 
plate and saw his fingers grip the flange. Could 
his weight overcome the momentum of those 
tons of metal and force them back? 

Seconds of suspense went by—long, terrible 
seconds to Llewellyn. Down sank the beam, 
still down, almost to the point where he could 
hold on no longer. He pressed his tingers into 
the paint. To his right the chain links ground 
and slipped; noises from the street far below 
rose to his ears. 

From the upper end of the girder Kent’s 
face looked down at him, anxious but calm. 
Suddenly a smile curved the lips. The beam 
had stopped rising; it even began to sink 
slowly. A shout of triumph burst from 
Thompson and Kennedy. The buckaroo had 
won. 

Even before it had resumed a horizontal 
position Kent glanced up at the signalman. 

‘*Lower away !’’ he cried. 

The engine started and the fall began to run 
through the sheaves. Down went the girder, 
steadied by the tag line, until the men’s tues 
touched the ground. 

Llewellyn stepped up to the buckaroo and 
stretched out a calloused hand. 

**You’ve saved my life.’” 

Kent grasped the hand. 

‘**Forget it,’’ he replied. 

Suddenly a puzzled look overspread his face, 
and he passed his hand over his jaw. 

‘*That’s funny !’? he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve been 
awake since midnight with the toothache, and 
now it’s all gone. Not a twinge left! Must 
have frightened it out of me. Sure cure, but 
don’t know as I’d recommend it to everyone. ’’ 

He continued apologetically’: 

“You fellows must have thought I was 
pretty grumpy this morning; but I’m almost 
as deaf as a haddock from ten years’ hand- 
riveting on boilers, and that, together with 
the kind of pain I’ve suffered the last twelve 
hours, doesn’t make a man any too sociable. 
Guess I won’t forget this job in a hurry, 
even if it’s only a short one. I’m here for 
just a few days, holding the place open for 
Brown till he gets well. He’s my brother- 
in-law.’? 

Llewellyn stared a few seconds at the buck- 
aroo without speaking. Kent’s words had 
cleared up a number of things: also, they 
had made the foreman heartily ashamed of the 
way he and the others had treated the stranger. 
But he was glad that there wag still time to 
make it up to Kent. 








ing down and seeing his predicament, instantly 


“€ome on, old man?” said! Ne, clapping 


by his forge, could easily drop a rivet into a gave the engineer a bell to stop huvisting. j him on the shoulder and turning toward the 
He had! The girder hnng in mid-air. and the end to; elevator. i 


*Tet’s vet bick to the sixteenth.’? 
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He thinks that much of the complaint of the | we can all understand and appreciate, a/| dialect without loss of dignity in the effect. 
poor telephone service in England is owing to | calamity that touches us all. It has long been a curious literary question 
that cause. The American woman’s voice, ou' Fortunately, we know that the beautiful. why Scotch dialect, and sometimes English 
,the other hand, bas a timbre and @uTYiNE Southern cuuntry is too firmly seated in courage ' dialect, not only adds charm to the literature 
quality that make telephone conversation much and in resources to be more than temporarily ;in which it appears, but also, in the best ex- 
more satistactory. affected by the losses the floods have brought amples, adds dignity, too; whereas in Amer- 
upon it. We shall hardly have spoken our ican verse and fiction it usually cheapens. 
words of sympathy before it will be time to Not even James Russell Lowell succeeded 


* * 


THE BLACKLISTING DECREE. 














JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


spirit they have shown in meeting their mis- 


blacklists a large number of persons, Vets 
lortune. 


firms and companies in the United > & 
States, and strictly forbids British subjects to 
trade with them. The fact that most of the 


offending concerns bear German names indi- I: 
{ 


THE LAWS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


every community and in nearly every 
cates why they are on such a list; but how school, church, club or social organization 
the British government can enforce the decree there are people who stand on the edge of 
without unjustifiably striking at the trade of a things, outside both the work and the fun. 
friendly nation, and what is the definite object Sometimes they are merely lonesome and wist- 
that it hopes to accomplish—all that is a puz- | ful, but more often they are critical and bitter, 
zle to every student of international law. | blaming other people, blaming circumstances, 

In the first place the decree is an innovation. , blaming everything and everyone except them- 
| Countries at war have always prohibited trade : selves. ‘They have worked hard and not been 
with the enemy, but the boycott has extended appreciated; people are unfair to them; they 
only to enemies in an enemy country—not to never have a chance; this one is wholly seltish, 
enemies doing business in a neutral country. i that one a ‘‘climber’? and a snob, yet see how 
Great Britain itself at the beginning of the _they get into everything! 


present war declared that its prohibition did 


Heient i ings ; do not 
Bi Anithe things chat.coant, me not extend to persons in neutral countries. 


an efficient whittler. 


Blaze the Trail right up the Mounta plainest sense it means that no British subject 
Those to Come will tread the Pathwd \ shall be allowed to buy from any of the black- 
= | listed firms or sell to them. The government. 

IIOSE who wonder why we have so many | has the undoubted right to prevent its subjects 
dog days should remember that every d0g | from selling to enemies anywhere; but when 
has his day. ~< it says that they shall not buy from the desis- 
FIRST-CLASS stoker on a British war-, nated concerns, it is a different matter. ‘There 
ship earns two shillings and a penny a‘ re always two parties to a trade, and when 
day—about fifty cents. It is pitiful pay for an & foreign government says that its subjects 
employment of desperate hazards. {shall not buy from certain Americans it says 
- | in effect that those Americans, over whom it 

S a nation we feel rather well pleased with has no jurisdiction, shall not sell. Should one 
ourselves for what we have done for’ of them, in defiance of the decree, sell goods 
Belgium. In dollars, the sum that we have ty a British subject and ship them to Liverpool 
given is indeed large, but looked at as a yr ' on a neutral vessel, the most obvious way by 
capita contribution, it is less than ten cents / which Great Britain could enforce the decree 


apiece. - would be to seize and confiscate the goods, and 


HE high price of potash is bringing small ; that would be a clear violation of neutral rights. 
lots of it into the market, for hundreds of | Finally, the decree may cause British-owned 
farmers are leaching it from wood ashes. ‘The | steamships sailing between American and other 
farmers are also making money by selling the | 
old rubber and metal that have accumulated | of the blacklisted tirms. 
in barns and wagon sheds and cellars. All 


such junk now brings a high price. 






That would be a 
form of interference with neutral trade that 


HE Eart of Sandwich, who died recently, 
may not himself have been a great man, 
but he was fourth in descent frum a great 
benefactor of the race. His ancestor, sitting 
at cards, ordered a waiter to bring him a slice | the decree. 
of meat between two slices of bread, and sv| But the new decree is not merely vexatious: 
was born the sandwich, one of the great in- as far as Americans can see it is needless and 
ventions of all time. Succeeding years have | ineffective. ‘The blacklisted concerns cannot 
changed and improved it, as they have changed in any event trade with Germany—the block- 
and improved the steam engine and the tele- | ade prevents them from offending in that way. 
phone, but they have not altered its basic | To deny them the privilege of buying British 
Principles. xoods in British markets seems to injure Brit- 
RAINLOADS of fruit from California ish merchants more than those of enemy coun- 
and other far Western States are delivered | tries; and the harm that would accrue to 
in New York with clock-like precision. The | England from the purchase of goods in Amer- 
produce dealers know just when to expect, ica, if the xuods were bought from a concern 
shipments, and are rarely disappointed. There | that bears a German name, rather than from 
is no such regularity in the receipts of perish- | jts next-door neighbor of another race, ap- 
able fruits and vegetables from near-by grow- : pears to be more sentimental than real. 
ers. In the West the producers are inembers 


tious. It is true that the British government 
denies that it means to enforce any such 
‘secondary’? boycott, but we must wait to 








Again, what does the decree mean? In the | 


neutral ports to refuse freight offered by any 2 


the United States would find peculiarly vexa- | 


see whether that is nevertheless the effect of | 


i There is often truth in their complaints; 
| selfish people and climbers and snobs «do ‘*zet 
in,’’ and people of more sterling character are 
_ sometimes pushed aside. Yet in spite of the 


apparent unfairness there are laws in friend- | 


ship as in everything else, and in the end 
those ‘‘arrive’’? who observe the laws, and 
those fail who disobey or disregard them. 

| Whatare the laws? The wisest of old books 
puts them in a nutshell: ‘‘A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.’”’?— In 
other words, people who wish to have friends 
must do their share in the transaction. They 
must go halfway, at least. They must not 
“stand round waiting for people to speak to 
them, or hurry away without giving anyone 
a chance to speak. 

‘They must find pleasant things to say and 
kind things to do. They must make a busi- 
ness of friendship—that is, study its laws, 
watch for opportunities, invest, dare, and 
expect that success will take time, as it does in 
any other business. No one ever accused a 
climber of missing an opportunity. Let those 
who seek the real treasures of friendship be 
no less viyilant. Courtesy, returning social 


| 


time, are absulute necessities to those who 
would make a success of the business of 
friendship. 

And let it not be forgotten that a bitter 
tongue is fatal. No one wants much to do 
with one who is always complaining or always 
criticizing. It often happens that a selfish 
person who is gay or ‘*guod company’? is more 
popular than a person of more generous heart 

. who is sensitive or critical. 

In a certain woman’s club there are two 
extremely popular women. One is beautiful, 
bright, magnetic, a natural leader. The other 
is plain, rather slow, possessed of nuthing that 
could be called charm or magnetism; but she 
never thinks about herself. She is eager to 
help everywhere, is unfailingly loyal to her 
friends, and generous in her judgment of other 

‘people. She cannot be hurt or slighted, be- 


debts, planning to make people have a good | 


although he came near to succeeding in ‘*The 


Y¥ a recent decree the British government ; congratulate the people of the region on the | at it—certainly not in the ‘‘Biglow Papers,’’” 
B | Courtin’.”” 


But Riley did succeed. The reason probably 
is that the dialect he used was his native 
speech. He took it, not de haut en bas, but 
\by word of mouth, from his boyhood play- 
mates and from the people about him with 
whom he kept the touch of intimate friendship 
|to the end. He used dialect, not to make fan 
\ of his characters, but to make them stand out 
more clearly. 

IiIow did it happen that a boy born of 
common people, with only the most meagre 
schvoling, attained so great a place in liter- 
|ature? Let Mr. Riley himself answer: ‘‘I 
‘began to write for purposes of recitation, and 
; Tcouldn’t find printed poetry that was natunil 
enough to speak. From a child I had always 
flinched at false rimes and inversions; so I was 
always trying to write of the kind of people I 
knew, and especially to write verse that I could 
read just as if it were being spoken for the 
first time. It didn’t always come easy. Some- 
times I have to work and work and work before 
| I get what I want. I always use the rubber 
‘end of the pencil more than the other end.”’ 
What better guidance could a young poet ask 
than that—to write simply and naturally of 
the people that he knows, and to spare no 
pains? * ¢ 
| THE FUTURE OF COPPER. 


EXT to iron, the most valuable indus- 
! \ trial metal is copper, of which the world 

now uses about a million tons a year, 
; nore than half of which comes from mines in 
the United States. Since the beginning of the 
war the wastage of all the common metals has 
been tremendous. The belligerents have been 
hurling iron, steel, lead and copper at each 
other in quantities so vast that future arche- 
ologists may map the course of the struggle 
from the scrap heaps. 

Germany especially is in urgent need of 
copper. Long ago the government melted down 
its copper and its nickel coins and substituted 
iron currency. In spite of that, the price of 
copper and of bronze soon rose from about 
fifteen cents a pound to eighty cents. In Ger- 
many the scarcity of copper is owing not only 
to its use in many Kinds of munitions but 
also to the fact that the output of the mines of 
the country—about 55,500,000 pounds a year 
|—is always much less than the needs of the 

nation require. 

At present two thirds of the world’s pro- 
duction of copper is absorbed by the electrical 
industry. ‘Telephone and telegraph systems 
have taken 600,000 tons, submarine cables about 
10,000 tons, and electric railway, lighting and 
power stations in this country alone have used 
about 5),000 tons. Copper enters extensively 

jinto the manufacture of machinery, automo- 


of an association that can make favorable terms | 


with transportation companies. In the East 
the producer maintains his independence, but 
suffers for it in pocket. 

AILWAY companies and police commis- 

sions all over the country are coéperating 
to plan a uniform system of protection for 
grade crossings. Cautionary signals will be 
placed three hundred feet from the tracks, 
instead of only fifty or sixty feet, as now. 
The uniform sign that has been recommended 


From this side of the water the publication 
lof the blacklist, however its legality may be 
, defended, looks like a tactical blunder. It is 
hardly worth while for Great Britain to offend 
neutral sentiment unless it can render a corres- 
i ponding service to the Allied cause. And 
i that, we believe, will not be the case. 


& & 


THE SOUTHERN FLOOD. 





spring and summer have been marked by 


cause there is no self to be hurt. ‘‘She isa biles, builders’ hardware and nickel-plated 
brick,’’ is the common tribute to her—a tribute goods; for brass or bronze, of which it is the 
to the intrinsic nobility of unselfishness. chief constituent, hus a thousand uses and 
j e @ | forms a part of articles as diverse as shoe eye- 
| lets and the roofs of houses. 

i THE AMERICAN BURNS. Even before the war economists predicted 
| F the thought ever came to James Whit- that the present sources of supply of copper 
| comb Riley that, because he lacked the | Would last not longer than a generation. They 

love of wife and the intimate caresses of estimate that the mines of this country still 
children, life’s cup still wanted something of | contain 10,000,000 tons, and that foreign mines 
being full to the brim, there were other times have about as much more. Even at the present 





that must have brought their measure of com- 


rate of consumption, therefore, the supply now 


N a great many parts of ¢he country the 

is a disk two feet in diameter, with a large ‘I 
black cross in the centre and the letters ‘‘R. cloudy skies and frequent rains. 
R.”’ painted above the horizontal arm. Wher- , everyone has been annoyed or hampered either 
ever it is necessary, the signs will be lighted jn his business or in his pursuit of outdoor 
at night with a ruby light. recreation by the weather. But until the trop- 
oe ical storm of last month broke in its fury on 


“ee who have ld platinum dumb-bells | the slopes of the lower Appalachian Moun- | 


or flatirons kicking round would do well to tains, there was nothing serious in the situa- 
sell them now, before the price goes lower. | 


F tion. 
Before the war platinum was forty-two dollars | f ‘ ses 
an ounce, —about twice the value of gold, —but That storm was followed by disastrous floods 


after the outbreak of hostilities it went to one that swept through the foothills and across the 
hundred dollars an ounce. Lately it dropped lowlands of the Virsinias, the Carolinas and 
avuin, to sixty-four dollars. Most of it comes, Georgia. Nearly a hundred lives were lost; 
from Russia, which mines about three hundred millions of dollars’ damage was done ; in parts 


thousind ounces a year; but Culombia now of the devastated rezion fully a third of the 
produces about nineteen thousand ounces, and growing crops were mined. 
is increasing its output. 





The people of these Southern States will 


i s | have the instant and comprehending sympathy 
0 mnch has been said about the disagreeable of the rest of the country, There are not many 


ualities of American women’s voices that pies 
7 ; parts of the United States where flood waters 


a word in commendation of them is weleome. - 
An American ph ian visiting in| London have not at some time or other done damage 


has discovered thi 
women, so rt nle in face-to-face conversa- break, in umainy cases the loss of life and pro 
tion, are ve dapted to the telephone. , erty has been even « 

















poor! 





Almost | 





pensation ; times when the love of those who | in sight would last only about twenty years, 
knew him poured itself like a flood about his and the rate of consumption, instead of being 
feet and washed away everything but humble stationary, is constantly rising. Twenty-five 


t the voices of Enelish-) Comparable to that wrought by this latest out- 





disavowal and renewed consecration to faith | 
and tenderness. fi 

Beyond all question he was our best-beloved 
poet. We have had other writers who knew 
the American people and, like him, joined 
pathos with humor: but no other American 
writer so thoroughly understood the plain 
people, or divined so truly their hidden wells 
of sentiment. He touched the hearts of others 
because his own heart was easily touched. 
Asa schoolboy he could not read about the 
death of Little Nell in ‘*The Old Curiosity 
Shop’? without shedding tears; and he could 
not read the passage aloud at all. When a 
woman said of one of his poems, ‘Mr. Riley, 
I cried when I read that,’’ he answered with 
whimsical honesty, ‘‘Well, ma’am, you should 
have heard me bawl when I wrote it!?? 

Mr. Riley also did another great thing. 


He, 
alone, of all our writers, succeeded in using , 


last year 1,000,000 tons. The price here in 
America has already risen from thirteen to 
twenty-seven cents a pound. Evidently the 
‘ world must either find new deposits or discover 
a substitute metal. 


jin ago the world produced 265,400 tons, 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the army 

appropriation bill on July 27th. The bill, 
which was the largest of its kind ever passed, 
carried $313,970,000, an increase of $131,667, - 
(oo over the amount appropriated by the 
, House, where the bill originated. The in- 
' crease is mainly due to the mobilization of the 
National Guard and the subsequent expendi- 
tutes for;transportation,-equipment and sub- 
‘ence, \ The action of the Senate brings the 
total for ‘‘preparedness’’ this year up to S6x5,- 
3,017, but this amount is subiect to revision, 
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because the army Dill follows the navy bill | railway centres of great importance to the 


into conference, where reductions in both are 
probable. ee 

RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—Charles 

Evans Hughes received the official notice 
of his nomination for the presidency at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Monday evening, July 
Sist, and delivered the speech that will be the 
keynote of the Republican campaign. Mr. 
Roosevelt and other leading Progressives were 
present. Mr. Hughes declared himself in 
favor of a constitutional amendment that will 
give the suffrage to women in all states. 

Ps 


HE APPAM CASE.—Judge Waddill of 

the United States District Court, in a 
decision made on July 20th, ruled that the 
British steamship Appam, which a prize crew 
from the German raider Méwe brought into 
Norfolk last January, is still the lawful prop- 
erty of its British owners. ‘The decision means 
that belligerent nations may not use American 
ports as asylum for their prizes of war. 

* 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS. —Health Com- 
missioner Emerson of New York arranged 
for about twenty of the leading scientists in 


pathology and experimental medicine in the , 


United States to meet in that city early in 
August to study infantile paralysis and to 
confer with local experts on the origin and 
treatment of the disease. Up to August Ist 
the number of cases in New York had reached 
nearly four thousand, and the number of deaths 
about eight hundred. 
* 


REST FIRES.—During the last days of 
July, forest fires swept several towns in 
northern Ontario and caused the loss of one | 
hundred and fifty to two hundred lives. 
* 


UNITIONS EXPLOSION.—A fire ona 
barge loaded with high explosives caused , 
a loss of nearly twenty million dollars in Jersey | 
City and New York on July 30th. The prop- 
erty destroyed included eighty-seven cars filled 
with munitions awaiting shipment to the 
Allies, and also many warehouses, piers and | 
barges. The damage to windows in New York | 
was fully a million dollars. Six persons were 
killed and thirty-five injured. Had it not been | 
Sunday, the loss of life must have been far 
greater. Warrants were issued for high offi- | 
cials of railway and storage companies. | 
e 
HE DEUTSCHLAND. —On August 
1st, the German submarine merchantinan | 
Deutschland, the first craft of its kind to, 
cross the Atlantic, left Baltimore on its return ; 
voyage to Bremen. 


ARM LOAN BOARD.—On July 27th, 
the President named Charles E. Lobdell 
of Great Bend, Kansas, George W. Norris of | 
Philadelphia, William S. A. Smith of Sioux | 
City, Iowa, and Herbert | 
Quick of Berkeley Springs, 
West Virginia,as members | 
of the Farm Loan Board 
created by the new rural 
credits law. Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo is! 
ex oficio chairman of the 
board. Aftera tour of the | 
country the board will de- 
termine the boundaries of ' 
the twelve districts to be | 
created under the law, and 
will select the cities that will be the centre of 
the farm-loan business of their respective | 
districts. * 


XICO.—On July 28th, Mr. Polk, acting 

Secretary of State, agreed to the proposal 
of General Carranza for a joint commission of | 
six to adjust the differences between the United 
States and Mexico. The commission, which ! 
will meet at once in this country, will have | 
broad powers in relation to every matter that 
has menaced the friendly relations of the two 
countries. —A bandit raid near Fort Han- 
cock, Texas, on July 31st, cost the lives of two 
Americans. Five bandits were killed. —-A 
report from Empalme, Sonora, told of the ex- 
plosion of a car of dynamite, which killed 60 
Carranza soldiers and wounded 40. 


© 


RELAND.—On July 3ist, Premier Asquith 

announced that Henry Edward Duke will 
be the new secretary for Ireland. In Parlia- 
ment that day John Redmond expressed the 
dissatisfaction of the Nationalists that the 
interim government will be in the hands of | 
the Unionists. The debate made the prospect 
of an amicable settlement seem far distant. — 
Roger Casement, a leader in the recent Irish 
Tebellion, was executed on August 3d. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From July 27th to August 2d.) 


The first month of the Allied offensive on 
the western front closed with the French press- 
ing close to their present objective, Péronne, 
and the British making progress less rapidly 
toward their gual, Bapaume—both towns being 


N 





HERBERT QUICK 


; equal number of killed and wounded. That’! 


| German lines of communication. The net 
gain in territory during the month was not 
impressive, in view of the cost, but the other 
; considerations made the Allied commanders 
express complete satisfaction with the progress 
made. The heavy gunfire was continuous 
during the week, and the quantity of artillery 
ammunition used by the Allies made the earlier 
German expenditure of shell at Verdun fade 
into insigniticance. 

Infantry attacks were not so numerous as 
during the week before. Delville Wood was 
again the scene of desperate fighting, and the 
British held their advantage there. The Ger- 
mans, on July ist, made violent counter- 
attacks on the French positions in em Wuod, 


BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 





A FRENCH CAPTIVE OBSERVATION BALLOON, 


on Monacu Farm and, in the neighborhood 
of Verdun, on the left bank of the Meuse. 
Berlin reported that British assaults near 
Pozitres and Longueval were repulsed on July 
8ist and about eight hundred prisoners cap- 
tured. The British Royal Flying Corps car- 
ried out an extensive raid and dropped seven 
tons of explusives behind the German lines, 
blowing up a train, a supply depot and an 
aéroplane on the ground. There were many 
avrial encounters, and both sides lost several 
machines. London announced that the British 
casualties on all fronts during July were 704 
officers and 52,501 men. 

On the eastern front the steady Russian 
advance continued, both north and south of 
Lemberg, the objective point. There was no 
news of importance from the region south of 
Riga, but in southern Volhynia and north- 
eastern Galicia the culmination of the campaign 
seemed at hand. The Rassians have not been 
headed since they crossed the Lipa River, and 
they have forced the retreating Austrians from 
each new position without serious difliculty. 
On July 28th, they occupied Brody, an im- 
portant base on the railway from Lemberg to 
Dubng, only fifty-eight miles from the Galician 
capital. On the same day, west of Lutsk, they | 
broke through the Teuton lines and captured | 
nine thousand prisoners and forty-six guns. | 
‘The Germans sent heavy reinforcements to the i 
region near Brody, and on July 31st bombarded 
that city. 

It has been obvious that Gen. Brussiloff has 
aimed to isolate the Austrians from the Ger-; 
man armies on the northern part of the Rus- 
sian front, and when August began he seemed ; 
in a fair way to accomplish that result. The 
continued pressure seemed likely to force the | 
evacuation of both Kovel and Vladimir-Vol- | 





ynski, if not Lemberg itself, and to imperil 
the existence of the demoralized Austrian | 
forces. The presence of a Turkish army corps 
in defense of the Austrian line, in spite of | 
Russian progress through Armenia, was a 
confession of the distress in which Austria , 
found itself. The Austrian losses since the’ 
latest Russian offensive began have been | 
about 300,000 prisoners and not less than an 


total, added to the known Austrian losses of 
almost 3,000,000 in the earlier stages of the 
war, indicates something of Austria’s plight 
two years after it began the war by its attack | 
on Serbia. 

In the Tirol the Italians pressed the Aus- 
trians slowly back. The week brought no 
important developments there or in the Turkish 
theatre of war. 

Captain Fryatt of the British steamship | 
Brussels, which was captured near Zeebrugge 
by German destroyers in June, was executed 
after trial before a German court-martial on 
the charge that his vessel attempted in March, 
1915, to ram the German submarine U-33. | 
The news of the execution aroused a feeling 
in England no less bitter than that which fol- 
lowed the execution of Miss Cavell. 

Berlin announced on July 30th that in the 
first two years of the war the Central Powers 
had captured 2,678,000 prisoners. Of those 
taken prisoners by the Germans, 5047 officers 
and 348,000 men were French, {1109 officers and 

,202,000 men were Russian, and 947 officers 
and 30,000 men were British. 

Three Zeppelins visited the English coast on 


and Norfolk, but there were no casualties, 
according to the British ofticial report. There 
were other raids on the eastern coast on 


July th and dropped bombs in Lincolnshire | 





August Ist and August 2d. 

England bestowed the Distinguished Service 
Order on Lieut. G. KR. McCubbin of the Royal 
| Flying Corps, who vanquished Lieutenant 
Immelmann, the German aviator who was 
credited with bringing down fifteen enemy 
| aéroplanes. 
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OODYEAR Cord Tires were once 
considered the special prerogative of 
the larger and costlier cars. 


But now a tremendous demand has Spang 
Up amone owners of cars of every size, an 
ost every class. 


For ee oe also are keen for ia 
longer gas mileage, the power-saving and the 
freedom from stone-bruise which are assured 
by Goodyear Cord Tires. 


And they do not let a slightly higher 
price stand in the way of getting such ad- 
vantages and economies. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Double-thick All- 
Weather and Rib- 
bed Treads, for 
rear and front 
wheels. The deep, 
sharp All- Weather 
Grips resist skid- 
ding and give greut 
traction. The rib- 
bed Tread assists 
easy steering. 


No-Hook and Q. D. 
Clincher types, for 
gasoline and elec- 
tric cars. Goodyear 
Tires, Heavy Tour- 
ist Tubes and Tire 
Saver Accessories 
are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers 
everywhere. 
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THE RECRUIT 
“y Helen A.Saxon 


‘hrough all the anguish of these days, 
The haunting hort and the woe, 
One thing can set my thought ablaze, 
My memory aglow. 





It is his look just as he turned 
After the last good-by was said, 

A look as though for him there burned 
A beacon light ahead. 


As though he saw what we see not 
Past this dark world's horizon rim, 

A faith, a hope, by us meant 
That swung to range for him. 


As though hi 
Past stormy 
And, like a bird, 
Hid in a quiet ne: 


it, Winged, had flown 
on some far quest, 
1 found its own 












HAVING PATIENCE WITH GROWTH. 


T'S not easy to state the case, Mr. War- 
ner,” said Ralph Horner. ‘Even before 
I joined the church I'd always lived a 
pretty straight, clean life, but as I read 
the New Testament it seemed to me that 
being a Christian would put something 

into my Ife that wasn’t there before. 

about being a ‘new creature in Christ Jesus,’ for 
example, appealed to me, and the promise of 

‘power from on high.’ ” 

“and you haven’t found it so.” It surprised 
Ralph that Mr. Warner put this as a fact and not 
as a question, 

“LT can’t exactly say that, but it hasn’t been quite 
what 1 expected. T haven't shirked. I've tried 
my level best to Keep close to Aiod, and still 1 
can’t feel that I'm a ‘new creature, see 
that there are new, strong fore in my life—out- 
side myself, as you might say. 

“Dm glad you came to me, Ran the minister 

said, shuffling the sheets of his unfinished sermon. 
“You've arrived at a eritical point in your expert- 
ence, a point where a good many Christians lose 
their grip and turn back. They set out full of 
enthu: sm, and expect that everything is going 
to be done in a moment—or in a year, But that 
isn't’God's way. Goud’s best work, and man's best 
work, tou, is done slowly. We must 1 
And that is one of the hardest of all ha 
to learn, 
“This beautiful world of ours has been a long, 
long time in building. If you and T could have 
looked at the result after a hundred years, say, or 
even a thousand years, we could hardly have be- 
Heved that the finished product would be what 
is. Perhaps we should have said what you said 
about yourself—that there wasn’t much ¢ 
from the original condition of things; not 
noticeable or striking, at all event 
God has a great work on his hands when He 
undertakes to mould one of our poor, faltering, 
imperfect lives into what Paul calls ‘a perfect 
man,’ shaped and fashioned and rounded out to 
the ‘measure of the fullness of Christ.’ It isn’t an 
attenuated ininiature God aims at. He makes the 
pattern life-size—after Ch Is it any wonde! 
Ralph, that it takes time and patience to get 
results? Is it any wonder that an eighteen- 
months-old Christian has even less to show of 
what he will be one day than an eighteen-months- 
old infant in arms? At best, the child may live 
fourseore years, but the ‘new creature’ you spoke 
of—the babe newborn in Christ—is being fashioned 
for eternity.” 

You've helped me, Mr. Warner,” Ralph ex- 
aimed gratefully, “I ought to have seen that for 
self. I've expected too much.” 
ot too much, Ralph, but too soon,” the min- 
ister amended, smiling. 
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LULLABIES. 


TY the window sat Mrs. Redding, patting 
the back of Baby Robert, who found 
sleep difficult because of his new teeth. 
It had been a hot, trying day, for Ned 
and Rita, the twins, had seemed unu- 
sually inventive and quarrelsome, and 

prickly heat had made even quiet Madge cross 
and unreasonable. Mrs. Redding had taken pains 
to prepare her husband's favorite dishes for sup- 
per, and then he had telephoned that he would not 
be home until late. She felt very tired, and not at 
all cheerful. 

Through the moonlit dusk the notes of a plano 
sounded faintly. Mrs. Redding knew who the 
musician was, and as she looked across the square 
at the dimly lighted windows of the Lansford 
mansion, a mutinous look appeared about her 
pretty mouth, grown slightly fretful at the corners 
of late. How she had loved to sit and play by the 
hour like that on summer evenings during her girl- 
hood, letting the happiness in her heart ripple out 
through her well-trained finge But now — 

“sometimes,” she said in an intense little voice, 
“Lalmost wish [ were Mrs. Lansford!”” 

“Why, Sallie!? remonstrated Aunt Mary, drop- 
ping her magazine tn surprise. “That poor, lonely 
woman? And you with Tom and your lovely 
children!” 

“Auntie, dear, 1 do love my family—you know 
that! And [don’t envy her the big house and the 
servants and her pretty clothes. Ma 
understand, but—it’s the musie Iw 


























nt. 





1 get so 


hungry for it, and there's never any time nowa-! 


days, somehow. She must be happy when she can 
sit and play like that—at least, Lused to he. Some 
times it doesn’t seem as though things averaged 
right!" 

“T hope you'll get acquainted soon. 
very sweet woman,” was all Aunt Ma 
wisely refraining from argument, as she noted 
the tired lines in her niece's face. 

Soon after that the two ladies were on the same 
elub mumittee, and Judge Lansford’s young 
widow invited her neighbor to her home for an 
afternoon conference. Mrs. Redding had to wait 
a few moments while her hostess talked with a 
plumber, As she looked about the beautiful room, 
with its artistic rug unmarred by “messes” of toys 
and ertmbs, and its shining colonial furniture un- 
sullied by m: 
discontent sprang up anew. The plano was a 
nedest upright, like her own, but what hours of 
Pleasure and musical growth it) represented! 
There was a pile of music on the stand beside tt, 
and the caller ventured to peep at them, for the 





















That verse | 








he you won't , 





ks of sticky fingers, her feeling of - 


vagrant snatches that had floated to her across | 
the square had been too faint to do more t 

















gest, now and then, something faniliar. 
;seanned the titles: Gouuod'’s “Cradle #8 
‘| Grieg's “Bereeuse I's y Bed is) Lik 
ite Boat’; Sehur “Wie DeKo- , 





7 “Sweet and Low? — 


breath of | 


ven's “Norse Lullaby 
“Why! she told herself, with a quic 
enlightenment. “They're all lullabies! And she | 
has no —" Just then her hostess came in, with a! 
smiling apology. As she noted Mrs. Redding’s 
occupation she sent a quick glance into her frankly 
sy tmpathetie eyes, and spoke impulsively, with a 
In her own face, 
Ml for the babies [never had, 
am children every night, to try 
p from getting lonely; but it's not the re: 
is it? T look over at your windows and 





















thing, 
think that you're putting your real ones to bed— 


and sometimes it doesn’t seem as though things 
were evenly divided!” 
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MAKING NEW FACES FOR THE 
‘WOUNDED. 


HEN the European war broke out, Lieut. | 

W Derwent Wood, the son of an American 

father and an English mother, had already | 
won fame as a sculptor. Past the age of enlist. | 
ment, he joined the Royal Army Medical Corps as | 
tant, and was sent to a London military hos- 
vital, already filled with wounded and maimed | 
British soldiers, In a few days he was drafted 
into the wards to take plaster casts of damaged 
limbs, and in the course of his work he saw the 
saddest sights of the war—the men with mutilated 
faces. 

The sight so affected him that he went to his | 
colonel and said, “Let me see what I can do for} 
these poor fellows. 1 believe I can do something 
anyway.” 

Consent was gladly given. His skill as sculptor 
stood him in good stead here. By means of nasks 
of thin copper, tinted to resemble flesh, he has 
wrou arvelous transformations in the facial 
appearance of horribly disfigured men, 

One case among many in which happiness was 
made to displace despair was that of Trooper 
Everitt, whose face had been smashed by an ex- | 
| plosive bullet. His nose had been carried a: 
almost entirely and his left cheek torn open from , 
his ear to the corner of his mouth. Before the 
war he was a taxi driver, and now, made present- 
able by the wonderful facial mask that Lieuten- 
ant Wood has contrived for him,—a mask consisting 
of false nose, cheek and moustache,—he is plying 
| his old trade and prospering. 

“When he saw himself for the first time,” said 
the sculptor, “he jumped for joy.” 

Interviewed by the London representative of 
the New York Si, Lieutenant Wood 

“1 spent months in experiments before I under- 
took my first ease. That was in December last, 
and my patient was Trooper My ‘mas! 
we call them, consist of plates of thin copper, 
silvered and then painted to match the hue of the 
ixht to wear, they lit! 
like gloves, and the men declare that they give no | 
discomfort whatever. 

“Yes, they are Intended to be removed at night 
ctly like a set of false teeth, and they are easily | 
cleaned with a little potato juice, Most of them | 
an be kept in place by means of ether gum, such | 
actors use, but, In cases of artificial eyes and 
noses, I prefer to ‘build’ them on spectacles, 
which assist to keep them in place, and which | 
themselves are held firm by means of a couple of 
smail straps at the back.’” 
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A HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 


E summer evening, says a Companion con- 
tributor, I was waiting for a street ear ona 
Middle West. 


quiet corner in the suburbs of a city of the 
The are light was enveloped with 
a haze of tiny insects that danced about it. 

Allat oneea shadowy palr of dark wings swooped | 
into the cirele of light; they darted once round it 
and then glided off into the darkness. After a 
short futerval they noiselessly reappeared, cireled 
the light once more and departed as before, This 
time I heard a soft buzzing or humming, like the 
drone of a fly ina web, as the bird swept through 
the air. During his second absence, I heard a} 
whippoorwill call so near me that I could distin- 
guish the “eluck” with which the bird invariably: 
ends his cry. 

He repeated the call several times in rapid sue- 
cession, as if calling his mate to join him in his} 
feast. But he could not waste too much time call- 
ing, and soon he whisked into sight once more. 
‘This time I saw his wide-open beak, like an empty 
purse, and the white edging of his tall feathers as 
he flashed out of sight. 

Tlet my car go on without me and sat down on 
, the curb to watch the performance. 1 timed the 
bird’s flights by my wateh and found that in five 
minutes he encircled the light seven times, I 
noticed that, although the Insects always scattered 
to all sides when the bird dashed in upon them, 
before he was through with his music the swarm 
had reassembled and were dancing about as gayly 
as though winged death was a thing they had 
hever dreamed of, 

“Now 1 wonder,” I asked myself, ‘does he go to 
his perch to let the guats collect again, and call 
to occupy the time of waiting, or does he go to his 
vantage post to call, knowing that the insects will 
continue to gather as long as he cares to feed?” 

It seemed hopeless to attempt to solve this prob- 
Jem in whippoorwill ychology, but presently it 
solved itself. For while the winged dreadnaught 
making one of his circling raids there came a 
“whippoorwlll” from the near-by darkness that 
nt him hurrying away in that direction as rapidly 
possible. 

After a short silence, while the birds probably 
arranged their plan of campaign, they both re- 
turned to the attack. Now a bird cireled the light 
about every fitteen muds, and no Cine was lost 
in calling. The swarm of insects would no sooner 
collect about the light after one of the deadly 
swoops than a bird would come volplaning into its 
midst again, The birds had established their 
lookout perch on a tall elvetric-light pole, and took 
turns at flying into that swarm, One would pereh 
there while the other flew about, and as its mate 
| approached on the home stretch, the first bird | 
| Would start away from the post and be on its wa 

toward the light while the insects were assembling, | 
So intent were the birds on their feeding that I 

walked over and took up my stand li under 

the pole, yet they flew back and forth as fearlessly 

as if there were no human being within miles. 

| One of the birds was a female, and so T deci: lead | 
that Mr. Willlam had arrived on the scene first | 
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and had been so anxious to share his plenty that 
he had kept calling until his mate came, 

J left them stil playing their relay tight, feeling 
sure that they could continue it until wht, if 
the supply of insects held out. Their chiet food, 
clearly enough, was mosquitoes; therefore all 
bald-headed men who love suburban and rural 
spots, and all thin-skinned people who cannot 
endure the odor of mosquito “dope” should be 
very friendly to the Whippoorwill and other night- 
feeding birds. 











“Now, sir, will you come along with me nicely, 
or shall I use force?" 
—Drawn by Clifton Meek. 
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WHEN NICK AND DICK RAN AWAY. 


IMALS as well as human beings sometimes 





ary circumstances. 
A young Woman trom Missour who loves horses 
and understands how to manage them writes as 
follows: 

1 was driving a young team. They were sleek, 
clean-imbed animals, “coming fours" as the farm- 
They traveled freely and I was enjoying 
ve immensely, when just as we reached the 
Dick, frightened by something or 













Nick also began to look nervously about, and 
Thad never driven the team 





up. 
Doth horses stopped. 
before, but my cousin had warned me they were 
full of life and not perfectly broken, and that if 





they were s 
once, That was against my judgment, but [jumped 
out and, speaking soothingly, reached for Dick's 
bridle, T grasped it just at the moment that Nick 
bolted. Dick reared up till l swung clear of the 
ground, swerved sharply toward his mate, flung 
me aside, and away they flew 

Unhburt but startled, L sprang to my feet. The 
thought that the team intrusted to my care was 
running away to a costly wreck was not pleasant. 

Strangely cnough, they had started straight down | 
the track; bumpety-bump, jerk, D-r-r-r went the 
wheels over the ties. [took time to be thankful I 
was not taking that ride with them. Seon the 
horses tore themselves loose and dashed on; the 
bugzy, reeling dizzily, sidled off the t and 
crashed down the embankment, but the horses 
raced on. Then to my horror I remembered the 
stle! Tt was just before them—a long tr 
that ran across the creek and the bottoms on either 
side of the stream. Surely they would either turn 
or stop. 






































They did neither; they did not even slacken , 


their pace. Once I thought Nick stumbled, but 
they went on. They would surely fall!) Horritied 
visions of mangled horses swam before me; it 
was an utterly Incredible thing fora team to run 
safely over a trestle. If they stopped out there 
how could I get them back? V K and trembling 
1 stumbled along the track after them. As I 
neared the trestle I saw the team leave It, go down 
the embankment more and more slowly and stop 
at the right-of-way fence. 





IT realized that many rods of trestle—trestle that | 


Tdare not walk—and as much mud and water lay 
between me and my team: but just then IT saw 
a farmer leave his plough and come toward me. 
With help in sight I just dropped down and wept. 

Do not talk to me about the decline of gallantry. 
Inever yet got into trouble but some man appeared 

















to help me—to patch harness or singletrees or lend | 


me shafts or a wheel and send ine on my way 
rejoicing. 
brought back the wanderers by a circuitous route, 
his son went for a tongue and a few little things 
like that, and they worked over the buggy till it 
was almost as good as new. Then the subdued 
but unscathed horses drew me soberly home again. 
And to this day, on the railway trestle just east of 
Brookfield, Missouri, you may see the hoofprints 
of 
have spared. 
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MISS BATT’S RESPONSIBILITIES. 


“ HAT a pleasant sewing room you have!” 
exclaimed M Hooper, a newcomer in 
the village. ‘From this bay window you 

can see nearly the length of the street. You surely 

are never lonesome?” 

Miss Batt, the seamstress, disgorged a few dozen 
pins from her mouth and said acidly, “Lonesome! 
I should think not!) Every man, woman and child 
on this street seems set and determined to shitt 
responsibility onto me! Seems as if every five min- 
utes there’s something for me to tend to. They 
all know I set right here, day in and day out; and | 
if I'm not shoving the Pratts’ youngest out from 
under an automobile, I'm pulling fishhooks out of | 
Timmie Jones’ fingers or toes, or telling strangers 
where the neighbors are at.” 

Suddenly she peered sharply over her glasses 
at the house next door, “There!” said she. 
“What'd I yt There’s somebody, I don’t know 
who, has gone and left that covered wagon with- 
out hitching, and I've got to have that on my mind, 
busy’s Tam. Sometimes I vow and declare I'll 
have nothing to do with—1 knew it! I knew it! 
That horse is walking off!” Miss Batt threw up 
the window, 

“Whoa!” she shouted peremptorily. 
there!” 

The horse in the street braced his feet so sud. 
denly that things in the covered wagon rattled. 

“But Miss —" began Mrs. Hooper, when again 
the horse started and again Miss Batt cried shrilly, 
“Whoa, sirt Whoa’ Obediently the horse dgaity 
braced and lay back In the breeching. 

“Land sakes,” said Miss Batt, exasperated, 


























“Whoa, 













do things under the lash that they would be a 


t the side of the road, snorted and slowed | 


ared T was to get to their heads af, 


stle | 





So now, while T rested, this good: mai ! 


ck and Dick on such ties as the section men ; 


“where is that man? Just once more and I'll ~ 
There he goes!” Miss Batt leaned far out of the 
window and bawled desperately, ‘Whoa, I say! 
Whoa, there!” with the most astonishing results. 
| The submissive animal almost sat down, and 
(over his head, spread-eagle fashion, went the 
driver, who had been in the covered wagon since 
the horse first started, Dazedly the man picked 
| himself up; uearsightedly he peered, first on one 
side and then on the other of his amazing steed; 
then very cautiously he gathered up his reius, and 
with many a backward glance slowly mounted to 
j his seat. The old horse ambled off. 

Miss Batt’s eyes nearly popped out of her head 
Ss she gazed. Then she closed the window witha 
Dang and asked crisply: 

| “When’d you say you wanted this?” 

But Mrs. Hooper had gone. 
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A SCHOOL OF HUMAN NATURE. 
T= notes and letters of John Hay serve as 


& 


peepholes through which, after these many 

years, we can look dir ly at the famous 
persons with | whom he was thrown during the 
; Rebellion. Fragmentary as these records are, 
; Says Mr. William Roscoe Thayer in his life of Hay, 
they are so characteristic, so vital, that they reveal 
uch. We often regret that this quick-eyed ob 
er lacked the time to chronicle regularly each 
ht, as the methodical Gideon Welles was doing, 
the happenings of the day. But the spontancity 
of his minutes, their frankness and vivacious lan- 
guage console us for their sketchiness. 

Hay was acute in seeing and keen in judging, 
but he did not turn cynic. Daily examples of 
selfishness passed before him, but his healthy 
trust in human nature was fortified by living close 
to Lincoln; and then—he was only twenty-three. 

On September 5, 1862, he reports this bit of con- 
versation w ith Seward: 

a id the Secretary of State, ‘what is 
the use of growing old? You learn something of 
men and things, but never until it is too late to use 
it. Ihave only just now found out what military 
jealousy is... . The other day I went down to 
Alexandria and found General McClellan's army 
landing. 1 considered our armies united and 
thought them invineible. I went home, and the 
first news I received was that each had been at- 
tacked and each beaten. It had never occurred 
te me that jealousy could prevent these generals 
from acting for their common fame and the weltare 
of the country.’ 

“1 said it never would have seemed possible to 
me that one American general should write to the 
President suggesting that ‘Pope should be allowed 
to get out of his own serape his own way.’ 

“He answered, ‘I don’t see why you should have 
jexpectedit. Youare not old, I should have known 
it.’ He said this gloomily and sadly.” 
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A FAMOUS ROAD. 
MERLONE. Who has read “Kim” will agree 
| with the New York Sun that the Grand 





i Trunk Road of India is by all means the 
| most romantic highway in the world. That paper 
says of i 

A stately avenue of three roads In one —the 
centre of hard metal, the roads on each side ankle- 
deep in silvery dust ringed by double rows of 
trees, it runs for fourteen hundred miles through 
the vast northern plain that skirts the Himalayas, 
from Calcutta to far Peshawar, which keeps sen- 
| tinel at the gate of Afghanistan. 

From horizon to horizon it stretches like a broad 
white ribbon, as straight as if traced by a gigantic 
ruler, And dotted along the entire length are hun- 
dreds of serats (wayside rest houses), each with 
its arched and turreted gateway, its spacious in- 
closure, Where humans share shelter with oxen, 
camels and goats, and Its central well of sparkling 
water. 

For three thousand years the Himalayas have 
looked down on this road, and have seen it as they 
see it tovlay. It has seen a hundred generations 
of men come and go; a score of dynasties rise and 
fall. And yet to-day it is to the eye exactly the 
same as in the long-gone time when Nineveli was 
a proud city, and our ancestors gnawed bones in 
their caves. 
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A SOLDIER'S SIMPLE TASTES. 


RAL Joffre’s cook was once the chef of 
a famous Paris restaurant, and he is highly 
dissatisfied with the general’s taste in food, 
according to a London correspondent. He says 
that the general prefers beef that has been boiled 
in the soup to the finest culinary efforts in the way 
of fillets of sole cooked with a wine sauce. He is 
also extremely fond of cabbage, but at every meal 
| he insists upon having a salad, which he eats with 
hard-boiled eggs and flavors copiously with an 
! English sauce. 

One day Monsieur Clemenceau came to lunch 
with the general, and, to the dismay of the chef, 
he brought his own luncheon with him. He handed 
the chef a box of macaroni, which he instructed 
him to boil in water “not salted too much.” Then 
he took two bananas from a paper bag and said 
they were tou be put on the table. Joffre and 
Clemenceau drank mineral water with their luneh- 
eon, but the former prime minister had to forego 
his dessert, for the general ate one of the bananas 
with such relish that he promptly offered him the 
other, and it was instantly accepted. 
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A BUSY LADY. 


| ITTLE Esther went to visit her Aunt Harriet 
for the first time. When she returned she 
remarked that her aunt was always busy. 
What does she do, dear,” queried the mother, 
“to keep her so very busy?” 

“Why,” said the little girl, “she spends all day 
long hiding her silver in fifty different places so 
the burglars that she is sure are coming can’t find 
it.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed the mother. 

“And,” continued Esther, “she spends all night 
jouneing, for it and gathering it into one pile in case 
of fire.” 
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MANDY’S COMPLIMENT. 
Tie morning after the coming-out party, 





Mandy, the cook, thus greeted the young girl 
for whom itjwas given : 

‘MisssAnnie, yo"sho’ did look sweet las’ night: 

My, I hardly knowed yo’! Dey wasn’t a thing 

erbout yo’ dat looked natchel!”” 
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ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


KING GER-UMP AND THE FLIXIE-FLIES. 
BY OSWALD M. RICKARD. 


Old King Ger-ump was sitting upon a Illy pad; 

He'd passed the night in croaking and his heart was rather sad. 
He said, ‘‘l need a tonic to drive the biues away: 

I'd like to have some callers to cheer me up to-day.”’ 


No sooner had he spoken than, far up in the sKies, 

He saw his callers coming, the fluttering flixie-files! 
They hovered o’er the forest that grew beside the lake, 
And then came darting downward Into the tangled brake. 


“Ho, ho! Ha, ha!" they shouted. Oh, such a merry din! 
“This Is the place we've wanted to hold our picnic in!" 

Old King Ger-ump was beaming; no more his heart was sad; 
And he gave them hearty welcome to share his lily pad. 


Then such a Jolly picnic was never known before 
In any cove or corner along that shady shore. 

Old King Ger-ump politely refused to show surprise, 
However strange the antics of the little flixie-flies. 


They climbed among the rushes and caught a dragon fly, 
And from a bit of cobweb made reins to drive it by; 
They lunched on seeds of lillies, they paddied a canoe, 
And every fleeting moment brought something else to do. 


But best of all the pleasures that filled the picnic day 
Old King Ger-ump provided—oh, such a game to play! 
He let them climb upon him and then a-sliding go, 
Ker-splash! into the water that waited Just below! 


At last, In early twilight, with lingering good-byes, 
They one by one departed, the fluttering flixie-files, 
And King Ger-ump, delighted with such a Joyful day, 
Sat down among the rushes to croak the night away. 
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PEG’S PRIZE. did errands for an old woman. Fred Harring- 


ton kept his lawn so neatly trimmed that all 
who passed by admired it. Brooks Converse 
BY JOHN B. APPLETON. took home a stray dog that was lame. 
HE father of Randolph Brown first; Before July was over the zeal of those boys 
called him ‘‘Peg’’ because he always began to flag. So it was with a dozen others 
kept ‘‘pegging away’’ at anything he | who set out to win in one way or another the 
started on. For a long time no one else called | favor of the ten unknown judges. 
him by that name, but one summer, when he; What was Peg Brown doing all the time? 
was about ten years old, something happened | He was collecting old newspapers and scraps 
that made the name familiar to everyone in of wrapping paper that he found in the streets, 
the village and fastened it to him for life. on vacant lots, in yards, round the Common 
When school closed in June that year the and in public places generally. Day after day 
teacher said to the boys, ‘‘Next September, | he did that wherever he happened to be, and 
when school opens again, I shall give a prize! whenever he picked up a paper he carefully 
of five dollars to the one of your number about , folded it and carried it home. When anyone 
whom I hear the best things during the long spoke to him about it, he just laughed and 
vacation. I have asked ten men in the village looked round for another old newspaper. Nor 
to act as judges; that is, they will keep their did he quit after a week or a month. Day 
eyes open when any of you are round, and I | after day all summer long he gathered waste 
shall award the prize mainly on the reports | paper and piled it away at home. At first he 
that they give me. I shall not tell you their | had picked up nothing but paper, but soon he 
names, but you all know them and all of them ; extended his programme and began to gather 
know you. The contest is open to all the’ bottles, scraps of old iron and other things, 
boys in the school, and I hope you will all try | which, his mother said, would fill the cellar to 
to win—not simply for the sake of the prize, | overflowing before the vacation was over. He 
but for the honor of the school and the village. ’’” | did not make a regular business of it, but did 
At first almost every boy was determined to his usual chores and had as much fun as any 
win the prize. There was much talk about it ' boy in the village through the long vacation. 
wherever the boys met. Some of them tried | Still, day by day, his strange collection grew. 
to figure out who the ten judges were, but On the first day of school the teacher awarded 
they soon decided that it would not help them the prize. 
much to know, and so settled down to the con- | “‘Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘I find that if the prize 
test in good-natured rivalry. had been awarded in July, ten or twelve of 
Billy Fletcher, who worked in a grocery | you would have been tied for it. But you 
store during the vacation, was so polite to the , know the last laps of a long race are the laps 
customers that he rather overdid it, and one that count. The ten judges agree that the 
day some one laughed at him and then he lost , prize belongs to Randolph Brown, the boy who 
his temper and also lost interest in the prize. ; kept pegging away.’ 
John Varney made a point of helping old| There was much clapping of hands, for they 
persons or children on and off trolley cars on | all liked Peg. Then the teacher went on: 
which he happened to be riding, but he got} ‘‘The judges also agree that the winner of 
tired of it ina week or two. Nick Patterson | the prize worked so faithfully through the 





summer in making the streets and the Common _ rest vi 1 to ie Weapon: i fo au a at 
otive snake; 0 6, to stretch fol + 
neater and more attractive that he has earned | 5't1\3'to-4 to B'to 6, a fish. a \ 
A 





bills that the teacher held toward him. | iny whole is a flower. 
That is how Peg won a prize three times as 
large as the one he had tried for, and how he Iama word of seven letters; my 5 6 27 is part 





PUZZLES. 


1, DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
Overthrown; relating to 
back; a shopkeeper, bringin, 
those who ransom; apostites; pert 
in 


conveyed 
ovelists; 
nent dwell- 





ES. 
Diagonals: Left to right, a peculiar sect men- 
tioned in the Bible; right to left, advised against. 


2. DIAMOND. 

A vowel; acomposer; bitte! i b 

ing sour word used as a charm in magic; the 

act of assenting; Wears; a bower; the opposite of 
nature; a vowel. 





business; becom- 






3. RIDDLEs. 
1% 
Tongue that never tires, 
Hands that never weary 
Round of form and bri 
Steady, willing, heer 
Ifa boy were half as busy 
It would make his people dizzy! 
om 
{creep upon you in the night, 
My feet are soft, my step is light; 
And when to-morrow morning comes 
T’ve paid a call at all your homes; 
I've trodden road and field—but never 
Look for my footfalls in a river! 





4, BEHEADINGS. 
1 
Cut off my first syllable, and Iam the opposite of 
my whole; my second syllable means worthless; 
combine my third and fourth syllables, and Tam 
strong and capable. 


Whole, Lama weapon; behead me, I ama fruit: 
again behead, I ama medium of one of the sense: 5 
transposed, I am a period of time. 


6. STAR. 
From 1 to 2 is rest ; 1 to 3, also 


4 
| 2 
egos 


more than the five-dollar prize. ‘Therefore | 
each of them has added a dollar to the prize, 
and I have the pleasure of giving him a prize | 
| of fifteen dollars instead of one of five dollars.”” | 1 ama word of nine letters: my 6289 Is used 

There was much more applause as Peg in soups; my 5789 is owned by me; my 5439 
stepped forward and took the fifteen crisp dollar! beast of burden; my 1289 is pointed; my 


6. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
1 


8456 Is lifeless; my 8259 isacity in Alaska; 
mL. 


of an automobile; my 7 435 6 isto wander; my 


won a name in the village that was worth far! 325 isa bad habit; my 7 41 is a small animal; 

more than the money. jmy 67621 is large; my 43567 is bad for 

Nor was the fifteen dollars all the money 

reward that he gained, for he sold the waste 

paper, bottles and scrap iron to a junk dealer | for dinner; my 126 is amuse: my 624 is 
iS 


everyone; my whole is a bird. 
1. 
Tama word of six letters; my 5 6 41 is cooked 





worn by gentlémen; my 6234 Is in the ocean; 


for a sum of money that was even larger than jmy 125 4 ts to possess Knowledge; my 145 6 
the prize itself. But he had counted on that. | isa point of the compass ; my whole Is an adjective. 


DRAWN BY H. 8, ADAMS. 


When the Guests are Gone. 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


Will you have a cup of tea, Dolly? You never cry or scold, Dolly, 
And a bit of candy, too? Nor upset what I've planned; 

It’s the best we had and I’m very glad I never heard you speak a word, 
That some was left for you. But I know you understand! 


Oh, yes, we had a lovely party, So have a cup of tea, Dolly, 
And I like them all, you know; And cake and candy, too; 
But when it’s through I'm glad that you The best of fun when the pafty’s done 
Are not the one to go. i Is mm: little cha with au, — 
Bifathal FA yX/7 Tt 
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trated weekly paper for all the family. 
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Money for Renewals should besent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

de at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent bv 
Tal showd be by ost onice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of thease can 
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Sliver sent through the mail faat the sender's risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole thiougli 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of ma 
hy tis the date after the address on your 
which shows when the subscription expires, 
he changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
Your paper is gent, “Your name cannot be found on 
dur books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Compunion, 
minonwealth Ave. and St. Paul Boston, Mass. 
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TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


UBERCULOSIS is the medieal man's 
name for a contest between a human 
being and a germ—the tubercle bac: 
That germ is a good deal of a cow; 
for it always picks out persons who 
have impaired resisting power. It i: 

most obstinate germ, too, for when once it has 
taken hold it is very hard work to make It let go. 
It is mean and sly, because it starts to fight ina 
concealed, underhand way, trylng the strength of 
its opponent, as it were, and increasing the force 
of its blows as that strength weakens, 

The doctors have not yet found any way in which 
to attack the tubercle bacillus directly. Some 
wise and happy man may one day find a specific 
remedy for tuberculosis, and then humanity will 
one more great scourge banished from the 
earth. In the meantime we must do the best we 
, and that means that we must strengthen 
lhiman beings for the contest. That we do by 
taking every means to build up the general health. 

When the patient can afford it, a course of sana- 
torium treatment is very beneficial, because there 
the patient can have the results of a wise régime 
proved before his face and eyes, Such a régime 
includes a generous dict, an open-air life, and rest 
and exercise taken by rule and under careful 
Watching. Many people make the mistake of rest- 
ing too much at one stage and exercising too much 
at another; at a sanatorium that is Impossible. 
Patients whq have high temperature are not per- 
nitted to exercise until that has been overcome, 
and then they must begin very gradually, and stop 
at once if the fever returns. It never does any. 
one good to get very tired, and it does the tuber- 
culons patient positive harm. 

‘The patient must learn to be as obstinate as his 
germ, and not expect a cure ina week or month. 
The reward for his persistence will come when he 
sees that the scales show a gradual gain In weight, 
that his temperature stays normal, that he craves 
food again, is no longer tired all the time, and 
coughs no more. 

Injections of tuberculin given early In the dis- 
ease often help to bring about a cure. They work 
by provoking the system to set up a reaction and 
produce what are called “antibodies”, a series of 
these reactions sometimes ends in producing in the 
tem the power to “tolerate” the bacillus, which 
loses its power to harm. The treatment must be 
given only by men who are trained to give It, or it 
may do more harm than good. 
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TURNING OVER STOCK. 


UNNING up to Penelope's room, Olive 
Jessup stopped Short in the door 
“Penelope Ainslee! What are you 

doing? Are you going to move?” 
Penelope, burrowing in her closet, 
lifted a flushed face. On the bed was 
an assortment of clothing, finery and hat trim- 
ming; upon the chairs were several piles of books; 
against the dressing table stood a couple of 
pictures, and unwonted bits of glass and china 

crowded the mantelpiece. 

“1 can’t imagine,’ Penelope remarked demurely, 
“what put such an idea into your head. Take 
seat, Olive. There are places on the floor wh 
you can sit. Iam simply turning over my stoc! 

“That seems a pretty accurate description of 
the situation,” Olive agreed, making a corner 
for herself on the bed. “When is it sufficiently 
turned?” 

Penelope laughed and settled herself comfort- 
ably on the floor, 

“Jv’s all Uncle John’s fault; he put me up to It. 
T shall tell him so presently, and get him to hire a 
taxi to help me move my stock. He owes it to me, 
as I shall point out to him.” 

“Yes?” Olive politely agreed. 

Penelope wrapped her arms about her knees— 
an old trick of hers when she was “in for’ a real 
talk. 

“You see, he was talking about merchants and 
how they ‘turned over’ their stock every year, and 
counted stuff a loss that stayed on the shelves 
more than just so long. It was intensely inter- 
esting—Unele John always is—but suddenly, right 
in the midst of it, an idea hit me so hard that I 
forgot everything else. 
the ‘stock’ that I have had on my shelves for three 
years—five—even ten—never doing a bit of Kood 
to anyone in the world. T—I felt as if I were a 
mighty poor steward, Olive.” 

She nodded toward the bed, her eyes earnest. 
“All that stuff put away. in ease T might need it 
sometime! And scores of girls who could use it 
toalay, just longing for some bit of prettiness for 
‘dvessup.’ Miss Pendleton, at the settlement, will 
send all that to the right places, 
up there—the 



































ve been in the china closet, un- 
touched, for seven years—and T know 
dressmaker who adores pretty ehina, T 
and those pietures are to go toa little cripple who 
eat Jeave her room. Tm ashamed that they 
didn't wo long ago. The books are to be lent; 
they've been lazing on the shelves forages. What 
if they do get a litle shabby? That's better than 















It was the thought of all, 


And those cups | 
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for me to be shabby inside, isn't it?) Don't say a 
word, Olive! I'm ashamed enough it is." 

“IT was only going to say words to—myself,” 
Olive returned. 
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A FRIENDLY RAT. 


HE sober and stald journal, the London 

Times, ig authority for the following remark- 

able tale of a domesticated rat. The story 
comes from a little village in Cornwall and it is tu 
this effect: 

The first steps Inthe process of domestication 
were taken by the rat. It simply thrust itself and 
its friendship on the woman of the cottage; and 
she, being childless and much alone in her kitchen, 
was not displeased. On the contrary, she fed it. In 
return, the rat grew more and more friendly, and 
the more famillar it grew the more she liked the 
rat. The trouble was, she possessed a cat, a 
gentle animal, but it was dreadful to think of what 
might happen should pussy walk in when her 
visitor was with her. Then one day, purring 
loudly, pussy did walk in when the rat was present. 
But she appeared to know intuitively that it was 
there as a privileged guest, while the rat on its part 
seemed to know that it had nothing to fear. These 
two quickly became friends; they would drink 
milk from the same saucer and sleep bunched up 
together, 

By and by the rat began to busy herself making 
a nest ina corner of the kitehen under a cupboard 
She spent her time running about and gathering 
straws, feathers and string, and stealing or begging 
for st »f cotton or bits of Wool and thread from 
the workbasket. Now it happened that her friend 
the eat, had huge tufts of soft hair on the two sides 
of her face. The rat suddenly discovered that 
this hair was just what she wanted to line her 
nest. At once she started plucking out the hairs 
and the cat, taking it fora new kind of game, al 
though a little too rough, tried fora while to Keep 
her head out of reach and to throw the rat off, But 
as she persisted in flying back and jumping at th: 
cat's face and plucking the hairs, the eat quite 
lost her temper and administered a blow with her 
ws unsheathed. 

The rat fled to her refuge to lick her wounds, 
but she left the cat severely alone. They were no 
longer friends; they simply ignored each other 
presence In the room. The little ones, numberii 
about a dozen, presently came to light, and wer: 
quietly removed by the woman’s husband, who 
did not mind his mistress keeping a rat, but drew 
the line there. 

The rat quickly recovered from her loss, anc 
was the same affectionate little thing she had al 
ways been to her mistress; then a fresh wonder 
appeared—rat and cat were fast friends once more. 
That happy state of things lasted a few weeks. 

Then came the building of the nest in the same 
old corner, and the rat once more discovered thos 
beautiful tufts of hair on her nds face; so she 
set vigorously to work pulling the hairs out. Again 
the cat tried to keep her friend off, hitting her 
right and left with her soft pads and spitting a 
litle. But the rat was determined to have the 
hairs, and the more she was thrown off the mor 
bent she was on getting them, until the break 
point was reached, and puss, in a sudden rage, let 
fly, dealing blow after blow with lightning rapidity 
snd with all her elaws out. The rat, shrieking 
with in and terror, rushed out of the room anc 
was never seen again, to the lasting grief of her 
mistress. 
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TOO MUCH FOR “JIM” HILL. 
Tes late James J. Hill, like other men of un. 








sual personality, was the source of unending 
anecdote. 


According to a writer in the New York Sun, who | 


describes the interesting characteristics of the 
man, one of his aversions was a locked desk. He 
thought that men who worked for him had no right 
to bring their secrets to his office. One morning 
he had occasion to look for a report in the desk 
of an official of his company, and found the desk 
locked. When the official arrived he found the 
top of his desk wrenched off. A sign upon the 
wreckage called the attention of the office force 
to the rule about locked desks, and that desk re- 
mained on exhibition as a mute object lesson. 

He watehed the Great Northern Railway with 
microscopic care. Woe to the section hand who 
allowed anything to lie round his right of way, 
to the station master who showed carele 
about his station. Once, in making an inspection, 
Mr. Hill found a perfectly good railway spike lying, 
by the side of the track. He sought out the s 
tion boss with fire in his eyes and showed him the 
spike. The section boss had a quick wit, how- 
ever, and before the rebuke broke upon him he 
exclaimed: 

My goodness, Mr. Hill, I’m glad you found that 
spike! I've been looking for it for nearly three 
weeks!” 

It is said that he “got by” without the expected 
“plowing up,” and that even the “old man” had to 
smile. 
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A MASTER OF PROPORTIONS. 
eager young teacher was reviewing the 
A Sunday-school tesson in a mission chureh in 
Brooklyn. The subject was Moses and the 
bush that burned without being consumed. The 
boys of ten or twelve had been greatly interested 


in the story, and were now eager to expose their | 


knowledge. 
the 


Answers followed her questions with 
pidity of a machine gu 
ow, Harry, it’s your turn.’”” 

“Yessum,” was the confident answer. 

“Tell me what there was about this burning bush 





that was different from any bushes that have | 


burned since.” 

The boy knew,—you could tell from the snapping. 
of his eyes,—but he paused to formulate his words. 
“Why. ma'am, you see this here bush it burned up 
—but it didn't burn down:” ~The teacher could 
not have explained it better herself. 
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MAKING A BAD MATTER WORSE. 


I: isa dangerous thing, when you hive let slip 
an unfortunate remark, to try to cover up the 
Diunder. 

Mrs. G. was talking with the wife of Judge H. 
about her son’s choice of a profession. 
want him to be a lawyer,” she said. 
Why note” said the judge's wife, “T think 
there is nothing much finer than the legal profes- 
sion for a brieht boy.” 

“Well,” said Mr: 
tell so many lies.” Then it dawned on her that 
she was talking to the wife of a lawyer; so she 

















luastily added, “That is—er—to be a good lawyer!" | 


“Ldon't | 


.G., bluntly, “a lawyer has to; 
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| The Director, 46 Witherell Street, Detrot 


Does 
Coffee 
Disagree 


Many are not aware of the 
ill effects of coffee drinking 
until a bilious attack, frequent 
headaches, 
some other ailment 
them thinking. 


nervousness, or 


starts 


Ten days off coffee and on 


OSTUM 


pure food-drink—will 
show anyone, by the better 
health that follows, how coffee 
has been treating them. 


—the 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 
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Sold by Grocers 
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have any preference as to its location. 
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Detroit Technical Institute 


Practical One ¥: urse in Electrical, Mechanical or 

Chemical Engineering S. 
. rs specialists In 

bulletin of the course 


hl 














which you ure interested. Address 
lich, 





CHOOL 


HOWE s (ENDOWED) 


4 TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every, Boy Recites 
Every Lesson Every Day. Boys Taught How to Study. Thorough 
Preparation for College. Graduates admitted to leading 
9 fine build- 


colleges on certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 





ings. Thorough sanitation, Healthful country life, Beau- 
tiful lakes. Allathletic sports. Separate School for Younger 
ys. For illustrated catalogue address 
REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 


Our Practical Course in electrical engineering 
insures you psition at $150 apupun cra ag 
vation. Ilectrical nell holds brill. 
prospects for those properly trained. Dest 
equipped, most thorough and successful 
tical Sched in America, Twelfth: 
year, Practical home stud: course forthuse 
nable to come how, Danish at schol, if 
desired. Ke: eive credit fer home study and 
tuition, Send quick for free. Wlustrated catalog. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE, 
280 Btroh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


St. John’s 
Military 
Academy 


4 
) The American Rugby. Edit 
it fads nre avoided 


fi The 
pared to take 
in the 
k od 


John's Military Academy 
Delafield, Waul 
Wisconsin 














SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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My Pet 


Corn 
Ended This Way | 


Wr 


tten by a Blue-jay User 

I had a corn which bothered me for 
years. It spoiled a hundred evenings. | 

Nothing in my life had yielded | 
such a sum of pain. 

I did what all do—pared it, daubed 
it. But I caused more soreness than 
I saved in pain. 

And the corn remained. 





Then I read of Blue-jay. 

One night I applied it, and the pain for- 
ever stopped. In two days I removed it, 
and the corn was gone. 

Never since, believe me, haveIletacorn |) 
ache twice j 


No friend of mine now ever has @ corn. 
1 told them all of Blue-jay. It has never 
failed—I know it cannot fail. 4 

Now I write this to say toevery woman | 
that corns are out-of-date. The painends |} 
instantly with Blue-jay. Andthecornsoon jj 
disappears. 

Once prove this and you will keep as free 
from corns as I do. And it is well worth 
while. Try this way tonight, 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, ete. f 
: ee 








Blue-jay | 
Ends Corns ' 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young: men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training In every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $900—$358 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 


For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Primcipal. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial 
Prepares for College or Professional School. A teacher 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. Address 


The Headmaster, Box J, Grand Circus Park, Detrott, Mich. 


ONEIDA 


The New Red Raspberry 


A wonderful plant. Hardy everywhere. Bears first 
season. Plants set out April 24th bore ripe fruit July 2th 
first year, and were still loaded with berries when ground 
froze. No other bears such enormous crops or has nearly 
as large fruit. Average diameter % Inch. Fine color, 
delicious flavor. Fruit firm, and will stand shipping. 

The mother of this wonderful plant came from Sweden, 
its male parent from the Black Hills. 17 years of labor to 
perfect it. Only limited number now ready for distribution. 

If you like raspberries at all, Oneida will delight you. 


GROW YOUR OWN! 


RHINELANDER NURSERY COMPANY, Rhinelander, Wis 
The mercury gets down to 42 below here. 


Our Stock Is Hardy. 


Rider AGENTS Wanted 














“RANGER” bicycle 
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TMOSPHERE AND HYDROSPHER 
cording to Mr. Roscoe Nunn of the Uni 
States Weather Bureau, the waters of all the 
oceans have visited every part of the earth at some 
time in the history of the globe, so continually and 
upon such a vast scale are the winds and the f fe 
of evaporation, condensation and precipitation 
work, A continuous ulation of w takes. 
place between the hydrosphere (the water areas of 
the globe) and the atmosphere. The winds blow 
water vapor from over the seas to the land, and 
ascending currents carry it into the upper atmos- 
phere; there it condenses, and is precipitated, to 
begin the return journey to the sea through springs 
and rivers, The amount of evaporation from the 
seas and the amount of precipitation on the land | 
depend upon the temperature and the winds. It 
has been estimated that nearly 130 million millions 
of tons of water are transferred from sea to land 
and back again to the sea every year. The aver- 
age annual rainfall of the globe is about 33 inches. 
In the United States it varies from almost nothing 
to about 100 inches. Over the eastern half of the 
country it ranges from about 30 to about 60 inches; 
inthe Pacific States from 6 to 100inches. Probably 
the greatest rainfall in the world occurs among the 
hills of Assam, in India, where over 600 Inches 
falls in a year, and sometimes as much as 40 inches 
in 2% hours. 



















AR AND DISEASE.— The Journal of the 

American Medical Association, discussing 
the dangers from disease in the event of war with 
Mexico, concludes that the old saying that “‘dis- 
ease kills more men than bullets’ is unlikely to 
hold true. Vaccination against typhoid and small- 
pox has virtually removed the menace from those 
diseases, although the militia has not yet been so 
generally made immune to typhoid as the regular 
army has. The danger from dysentery, which is 
still a menace to men in army camps, has been 
materially lessened by improvements in preserving 
and protecting food stuffs and by increased facili- 
ties for transporting supplies. Malaria and yellow 
fever, conquered by eradicating mosquitoes, are 
no longer to be feared. Cholera, preventable by 
cleanliness, and typhus fever, the scourge of 
Mexico, also can be avoided by enforcing ade- 
quate sanitary regulations. (ias gangrene, teta- 
nus and secondary wound Infections, so frequent 
in the European war, are attributed to the fact 
that the soil in the regions where the fighting is 
taking place has long been cultivated, and there- 
fore has been fertilized with manure that contains 
the germs of those diseases. That condition will 
be lacking in Mexico. American investigators, 
many of them officers of the medical corps of the 
United States Army and of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, have led the way in creating the science of 
camp sanitation. As a result of their services, the 
American soldier will be so safeguarded that the 
maximum number of efficient fighting units will 
be always available. 





HE FUTURE OF FLYING.—During a visit to 

Boston as guest of honor of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Orville Wright al- 
Jowed himself to be interviewed by the Boston 
Globe. In speaking of the relation between the 
aéroplane and modern warfare, he called attention 
to the fact that it is the flying machine that holds 
the battle lines in deadlock. It has made war so 
Dearly static and so expensive that it may yet put 
anend to it. Mr. Wright believes that the present 
war has done much to improve the aéroplane, for 
flying has inereased a hundredfold, and the new 
machines are better in many ways. But most of 
the improvements are matters of practical detail; 
advances in the science of flying are to be looked 
for from the laboratories, under peace conditions. 
Mr. Wright believes that the aéroplane will be 
used more and more in time of peace for rapid 
transit, for sport and possibly for exploration. “I 
look to see aircraft commonly used in passenger 
and mail service, especially for routes and to 
places that are difficult tu reach by steamship or 
railway. I believe that the aéroplane will be used. 
instead of the special train, but I do not think it 
will be used for carrying large cargoes or heavy 
passenger lists. In air navigation you come toa 
point beyond which size and quantity do not pay. 
As a sport, aviation has already ‘arrived’. All 
that holds it back is the as yet imperfect develop- 
ment of its motor. The engine of an aéroplane | 
is, in one sense, a better engine than that of the 
automobile, but it has not yet reached the stage | 
of development that the automobile engine has | 
reached—where it can be relied on to run for an 
indefinite period. When it does reach that stage, 4 
the popularity of the aéroplane will rapidly in- 
crease. A pleasure vehicle in the sense and to 
the extent that the automobile is a pleasure vehicle 
I do not expect the aéroplane to become—uat least, 
not for a long time. The obstacle is expense. 
The machine is large; it requires a large building 
to house it; and the open space necessary for 
landing makes an additional expense, although 
that last does not, of course, apply to the hydro- 
plane.” 











URVIVAL OF THE FIT.—Th ontact of 
races that differ widely in civilization has 
generally resulted in the decline of the inferior 
race—a result usually traceable to the operation 
of “the law of struggle and work.” According to 
the Geographical Review, the higher civilization Is 
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too often destructive, because it eliminates native | 
habits of work and fails to provide a substitute. | 
In primitive societies, the burden of manual labor | 
and of the handicratts falls upon the women; war 
is the men’s work. The arrival of the trader, the | 
missionary, the settler, and intervention by their | 
ermments to protect them, means that war | 
ses. Thus the men are leftidle. Inthe eastern | 
nds of Malaysia the tribes are rapidly dee 
ing in numbers. The sago palm offers too e: 
a livelihood for people deprived of thelr favorite 
pursuit — which is warfare. There are. however, 
some notable exceptions. The Maori has tal 
w farming and sheep raising, and so the race 
more than held its own for over twenty y 
Labor has also greatly benefited the natives of the 
southern New Hebrides. In our own Southwest 
the Navajo flourishes beeause he continues to | 
work, Stefansson has described the destructive | 
influences at work among the demoralized Es- | 
kimo, and similar instances are reported from the 
extreme tip of South America. In less than two 
kenerations the Yahgan Indians have dwindled ; 
from several hundred to a mere handful. The 
Pampas Indian has gone, and the Patagonian is | 
following him. | 

















YOUR NEIGHBOI'S Ci 
Suppose lle Buys a liludson Super- Six 


One thing we can’t forget in buying cars. That is pride of 
ownership. The car is a pleasure vehicle. And it spoils the 
fun to be hopelessly outrivaled in about the same-class car.. 


The Hudson Super-Six has proved Its greatest supremacy—that of en- 
itself supreme. durance—means years of extra service. 

With this patented motor—certified How would you feel to have a like-class 
a stock motor—it has done what no car excel yours in these respects? 


other stock car ever did. Means 80% More Efficiency 


It has made faster speed. It has The Su ‘ : 

Be ae awe per-Six motor—a Hudson in- 
saaracaagen en cere It ne eG vention—adds 80% to motor efficiency. 
q iles i i h P- breaki ie te tk That is, from a small, light motor it gets 
mules in ‘ours, breaking the best lor- 76 horsepower. The same size of motor 
mer stock car record by 52 per cent. heretofore yielded us 42 h. p. 

It has beaten race cars by the dozen— This result comes through ending 
ene ee ie wae —— vibration, the cause of motor friction. 

: It gives such smoothness as you never 
ever etre: Cereee It has proved new before. And it means a long-lived. 
© motor. 

Suppose your neighbor gets this car. It comes in a car, evolved under 
And you, while paying as much or more, Howard E. Coffin, which has long stood 
get something less efficient. How will for the acme in fine engineering. And it 
you feel when the two cars meet? * comes in the handsomest, best-equipped 

° oe model that Hudson has ever designed. 
What These Things Signify 3 If your neighbor gets it, and you don’t, 

You do not care for reckless speed. it may mean to you years of regret. In 
Such power israrely » SGPT: z looks and perform- 
needed. But the ance, in prestige and 
Super-Six has the Si endurance, he will 

i ome Hudson Records . 
oe ee ou know All made under American Automobile Asso- pee ee 
ie master ciation supervision by a certified stock car of you. Your Flud- 
ee Mere It will oF stock chassis, and caccling all former ora eral sen evs 

lo wha uu want t 
without tae half 100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging care ossible nine 
itsability. Andthat ay le ee tl te Sec . I su. Andyoushould 
. touring car with driver and passenger. A ion. youshou: 
means economy. It 78.69 miles in one hour with driver and know them before 
will pore moke 5 Passenger ina ee cer, you Pay any ae 
ground tl lesser tanding start to 50 an 16.2 sec, grade car. ny 
cars, without going § One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles per Super-Six owner— 
faster. is ff Ee 

é a Dee re ee 1819 miles in 24 hours at average speed brie 70. 06: bane 
quick § of 75.8 miles per hour. OE nye cee 
get-away when you tell you what it 
slow down or stop. z SERENE, means to own one. 
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7-Passenger Phaeton, $1475 at Detroit 
Seven Other Styles of Open and Closed Bodies 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BIG DEMAND FOR 
Wright’s Latest Novel 


Only two weeks left in which to get, free 
of charge, a specially numbered first-edition 
copy, stamped with author’s monogram. 


“When a Man’s a Man” is a novel pure and simple. It combines the bigness and 
virility of ‘‘The Winning of Barbara Worth"’ with the sweetness and simplicity of 
“The Shepherd of The Hills,’’ two of Mr. Wright's former successes. This is the 
seventh consecutive success of the author, and the best novel he has written. 
Best, because it is strongest in love, mystery, action, nature description, pathos 
and sentiment. It isa big, wholesome novel with a big plot and a big theme—a 
bo Or Losey very real story of true Western life in that great unfenced land of rugged mountains, 
wide mesas and fertile valleys—northern Arizona. The new book is bound in maroon 
with gold title, uniform with other Wright books, and fully illustrated by the author. 


Send us one new subscription (not your 
The Offer own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 

$2.00 to pay for ind we will present 
you with a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s latest novel, “When a Man's 
a Man,” author’s regular $1.35 copyrighted edition, sending the book 
to you postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 


The subscription mnst be one that has not been upon our books during the past twelve months. 
and it cannot be your own, The bec ven only toa present subscriber to pay him for securing a 
new subscription. Subscriptions already sent us cannot count. Only one book given a subscri 
YOU MUST ACT PROMPTLY. The specially numbered first-cdition copies, stamped with author's monogram, 
are guving fast. Our stock is limited. To be sure of a monogram copy get your order tn NOW —bcfore clugust 3st. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE HOTEL 


REGISTER AGAIN 





HIS game—we .explain once more for 

the benetit of those who may not have 

seen our previous accounts of it—con- 
sists in inventing a string of names like an 
entry in a hotel register, — for example, 
Mr. and Mrs. Choke and Artie Choke,—the 
last one of which shall form a perfect pun. 
In January, The Companion invited i 
readers to send in entries, and in March w 
printed a list selected from the astonishingly 
large number of offerings that we received. 
At that time we promised a supplementary 
list if our readers still showed an interest in 
the blameless sport. They showed the inter- 
est, and now here is the list. There is an old 
story of a fellow who, when accused of steal- 
ing a pig, pleaded that he only took the animal 
in joke. ‘Yes,’’ said the judge, ‘‘but you 
carried the joke too far.’’ He was a wise and 
witty judge, and we profit by his decision: we 
will not at any rate carry this Hotel Register 
joke any farther, but try rather to find a new 
one. But as we dismiss the subject, perhaps 
forever, another old story pops into our mind, 
which we cannot forbear telling, and which is 
so far to the point that it is a pleasing example 
of masterly punning on a name. 

An English comedian named Mathews traded 
with a grocer named Berry. On one occasion 
Berry irritated Mathews by presenting his 
quarterly bill before it was due. Turning 
upon the astonished grocer, he delivered this 
tirade: 

‘sHere’s a pretty mull, Berry. You have 
sent in your Dill, Berry, before it is due, 
Berry. Your father, the elder Berry, would 








not have been such a goose, Berry; but you, 


need not look so black, Berry, for I don’t 
care a straw, Berry, and shan’t pay you till 
Christmas, Berry.”’ 

The supplementary list of hotel guests 
follows: 

Mrs. Ima Woolley Baer 

Mr. and Mrs. Cal A. Bash 

Professor D. Bate 

Mr. M. Bezzle 

Elder Berry and family, Bill Berry, Etta 
Berry and Ras Berry 

Mr. Rob Binn and nephew, Bob Binn 

Mr. K. Bull and Mrs. Charity Bull 

Miss Effie Casey and sister, Miss Della 
Casey 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyle Deggs 

Mr. Con Dense and Mrs. Prue Dense and 
son, Con Fye Dense 

Miss Achsa Dent 

Mrs. Derr and family, C. Derr, Cal N. 
Derr, Miss I. Derr and cousin, Miss Alma 
Nack 

Mr. and Mrs. Esty and Miss Madge Esty 

Marquis Ette, Miss Sue Ette and Chinese 
servant, Mun Ching 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Flett 

-Mr. and Mrs. D. Fye and children, Electra 
Fye and Terry Fye 

Mr. N. Terry Gation and Mr. Lee Gation 

Herr Otto Graff and Frau Mona Graff 

Miss Eppie Gramme 

Mrs. Lou Gubrious 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Ickes, Philip Ickes, 
George Ickes and Miss Irene Ickes 

General and Mrs. Itti, Misses Clare Itti, 
Fidele Itti and Mr. Van Itti 

Mr. Mark King, Mr. P. King and Miss 
Rea King 

Mr. Joe Kund and Mrs. Ruby Kund 

Mrs. Cora Larey and Miss Ann C. Larey 

Miss Grace Leslie, Miss Hope Leslie and 
Miss Faith Leslie 

Miss Belle Low 

Mr. Ray Meant and Mr. X. Perry Meant 

Miss Lou Nacey 

Miss Millie Nary 

Mr. Carr Nation and Mrs. X. Amy Nation 

Mr. Ning and daughter, Miss Eva Ning 

Mr. Ryan Noserus 

Mr. and Mrs. Oop and Miss Sue Oop 

Dr. C. Rate and Mr. K. Tarr 

Mrs. Addie Ration, Miss Eva Poe Ration 
and Master Decker Ration 

Mrs. Matt Ress 

Mr. Mose Sayic 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Scott 

Mr. Sentt and sons, Mr. D. Sentt and Mr. 
A. Sentt 

Mrs. Shuss and daughters, Miss Fay C. 
Shuss, Miss Effie K. Shuss and Miss Vera 
Shuss 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Skate and Miss Cora Skate 

Dr. Tent and daughters, Misses Penny and 
Persis 

Mr. and Mrs. Terry Tory 

Miss Anne Tick and Miss Fran Tick 

Mr. and Mrs. Tive, Miss D. Clara Tive, 
Sue Pearlie Tive and Mr. M. Perry Tive 

Miss Madge S. Trate 

Mrs. O. Vation and Miss Sallie Vation 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Verrity 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Miss Rose Wood and 
her cousin, Miss May Hogany 
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ithe worlds greatest bands 


parade before you on the Victrola 


One famous 


inspiring music. 


U.S. Marine Band, 


band after 










another entertains you with its 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, 


Black 


Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, 
Garde Républicaine Band of France, German Cavalry Band, 


Kryl’s 


Bohemian 


Band, 


Police Band 






of Mexico City—the 


greatest bands and orchestras of all the world. 


With a Victrola you can sit back in your easy 






chair and 


hear these celebrated musical organizations. 


You can have them play for you any music you wish to hear. 






And you hear it 


as only these great bands can play it—as only the Victrola brings it into your home. 


Any Victor dealer will 
plete line of Victors and Victrola 


s—$10 to 


play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Grain ne Co 


Montreal, Canadian I 


gladly show you the com- 


$400—and 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satis- 


factorily 
Victors or Victrolas. 


machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


ictrola | 


ys look for the famous trademark, 
Victor, Victrola and Victor Record 
antly identify the genuine. 


To insure Victor quality, 
“His Master's Voice.” Ev 
bears it. 


played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victor Records cannot be safely played on 




















“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 


REG US. PAT OFF. 



















Victrola XVI, $200 = 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 












































OUR OFFER. 





MIDSUMMER BONUS 


Extra money prizes to be given to Companion subscribers for new subscriptions 
secured between July | and September 30, 1916. 


To any Companion subscriber who secures and sends us five or more 
new subscriptions between July | and September 30, 1916, we will not 
only give the Premiums and Winner's Gifts, as explained in the October Premium List, but in 


addition we will also give the following extra cash prizes: 


$75.00 Extra 
50.00 Extra 
32.00 Extra 
22.00 Extra 
15.00 Extra 
10.00 Extra 
6.00 Extra 
3.50 Extra 
1.50 Extra 


To count for a Bonus, the new subscriptions must be MAILED after June 30 but not later than 
September 30, 1916. Prizes will be awarded about October 20th. 


PREMIUMS AND WINNER'S GIFTS ALSO. The liberality of this Offer will be apparent when it is noted that in addition to 
above Cash Prizes, you will receive a Premium for each new subscription and a Winner’s Gift extra for every fifth subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street; BOSTON, MASS. 


will be given 
will be given 
will be given 
will be given 
will be given 
will be given 
will be given 
will be given 
will be given 
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for 100 new 
for 75 new 
for 50 new 
for 35 new 
for 25 new 
for 20 new 
for 15 new 
for 10 new 
for 5 new 
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ia | LIE mayor of Harmony 

did not profess to be the 

originator of the idea of 
setting apart one day in the 
year for returning all bor- 
rowed articles. He had seen 
in the newspapers an item 
to the effect that the scheme 
had been tried in a Western 
town with most satisfactory 
results, and he had at once 
decided that the plan would 
work equally well in Har- 
mony. 

At the time the mayor 
launched his campaign for a 
‘*Take-It-Back Day’’ he had 
never heard of Ann Tuttle, 
and he was quite unaware 
that his new enterprise was 
to prove dynamic in its effect 
on the Tuttle family. In Har- 
mony most people borrowed 
as they borrow in other places 
—in a reasonable and neigh- 
borly fashion. If Mrs. Lord 
borrowed Mrs. Anderson’s 
tack hammer, Mrs. Anderson 
would, as likely as not, come 
round the next morning to 
solicit the loan of Mrs. Lord’s 
preserving kettle. But not 
so with the Tuttles. 

The Tuttles were constitu- 
tional borrowers. They bor- 
rowed partly for convenience 
and largely from habit. They 
borrowed _ indiscriminately, 
from a teaspoonful of soda 
to blankets and easy - chairs. 
When Mrs. Tuttle expected 
company, she sent the chil- 
dren about the neighborhood 
making a collection of miscel- 
laneous articles that would be 
useful in the emergency. 

From the time she could be 
trusted to cross the street 
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ORAWINGS HY PETER NEWELL 


alone Ann had been accus- 
tomed to make her appear- 
ance at her neighbors’ doors, 
announcing shrilly that her 
mother would like to borrow 
half a loaf of bread, ‘‘because 
hers ain’t riz yet.’’ If it was 
not bread, it was potatoes or 
the morning paper or ten 
cents. If Mrs. Tuttle wanted 
anything she did not have, 
she immediately proceeded to 
borrow it. 

When Ann entered high 
school she had no %ecruples 
against borrowing. She had learned, it is 
true, that it is not well to borrow too steadily 
from the same neighbor; she had also dis- 
covered a regrettable tendency on the part 
of some housewives of the community to say 
that they were ‘‘out’’ of articles that were 
supposed to be staple in well-ordered establish- 
ments. Ann’s lip curled scornfally when she | 
met such evasions. They seemed to her un- 
dignified—contemptible, indeed. 

Soon after her high-school course began, 
Ann’s attitude toward borrowing underwent a 
change. There was something in the new 
atmosphere that was intellectually stimulating 
in more ways than one. Although it is doubt- 
ful whether Ann ever read or heard anything 
that bore directly on the subject of indiscrimi- 
nate borrowing, she found herself regarding 
the practice with feelings of aversion. 

If her mother blithely requested that she 
run up the hill and ask Miss Harkness for 
the loan of a couple of eggs, Ann no longer 
complied with cheerful alacrity. Instead, she 
suggested that the two eggs were unnecessary, 
or that she would bring them from the grocer’s 
when she came from school ; and, all else fail- 
ing, she would fall back on the request that 
her mother send Jimmy. Even before the 
mayor’s reform began, Ann Tuttle had at 
heart ceased to be a borrower. 

The mayor of Harmony had a way of get- 
ting whatever he wanted. He was the richest 
man in Harmony and one of the most public- 
spirited. When he decided that a Take-It- 
Back Day would be a good thing for his town, 
he set himself to make the project a big 
success. He wrote items for insertion in the 
two local newspapers, and made it his personal 
duty to see that the idea was explained in full. 

He persuaded several clergymen of the town 
to refer to the plan in their sermons. He had 
large posters printed that called on all the 
citizens for their codperation. He gave several 
short talks on the subject in the public schools, 





THAT WERE TAUGHT IN THE HARMONY HIGH SCHOOL. 


for he thoroughly appreciated the 
fact that the success of his enter- 
prise depended in no small degree 
on the children. And finally, as a 
certain means of stimulating public interest, 
he arranged a prize contest. 

The conditions of the contest were read in 
the high school one morning, and among the 


breathless interest than Ann Tuttle. The 
j contest was supposed to be held by an evening 
paper, the Gazette, but in point of fact the 
prizes came out of the mayor’s pocket. 

The contest was limited to the pupils of the 
public schools, all of whom were invited to 
write essays dealing with the subject of a 
Take-It-Back Day. The best essay offered by 
any child below the sixth grade would receive 
@ prize of five dollars, and pupils of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades were requested to 
compete for a like amount. But the successful 
competitor from among the high-school stu- 
dents was to be rewarded with the munificent 
sum of fifteen dollars. 

Ann Tuttle listened with avidity to the 
reading of the rules that governed this contest. 
One statement in particular had caught her 
attention: ‘‘Contributions 
may be either in verse or 
in prose’? Now Ann 

the rimester’s 
faculty, along with an ear 
for rhythm—qualifications 
that have led more than 
one highly mistaken young 
woman to fancy herself © 
a@ poet. Before the clos- 
ing regulation was read, 
stating that contributions 
must not run beyond three 
hundred words, Ann was 
already counting up the 
rimes for ‘‘borrow.’’ She 
had resolved to tempt fate 
with a rimed offering. 

Ann’s lessons suffered 
thatday. When her alze- 
bra lay open on the desk 





attentive pupils none listened with more! 








“FOUR DOZEN EGGS!" 
HARKNESS IN A SEPULCHRAL 
WHISPER. 


before her, and she was seemingly 
struggling with quadratic equations, 
she was, as a matter of fact, wrest- 
ling with a limping line in the 
second stanza of her poem. 


neglected; she found it impossible to fix her | mind. 


thoughts on anything so trivial as Cesar. 

When Ann reached home after school, she 
evaded her mother’s request to run up to Mrs. 
Foster’s and borrow her romper pattern. In- 
stead, she shut herself into her room—alone | 
with her inspiration. By bedtime the poem | 
was finished; and although Ann read it over | 
many times before she submitted it to the 
editor of the Gazette, together with a sealed | 
envelope containing her name and address, | 
she was unable to see how she could change It j 
for the better. 

But after it was dispatched innumerable 
improvements occurred to her mind. She lay 
awake at night pondering over the things that | 
she should have said. She almost hoped that | 
the sealed envelope containing her name would 
be lost. She was humiliated to think that 
any eye except her own should have an oppor- 
tunity to see the defects of her prize poem, 
which, of course, would not win the prize. 

Take-It-Back Day ap- 
proached and enthusiasm 
ran high. The whole town 
of Harmony was enter- 
ing into the spirit of the 
thing. Schoolgirls were 
making plans for return- 
ing the stationery, pencils 
and textbooks that they 
had borrowed. Their 
mothers were laying aside 
the napkin that Mrs. So- 
and-so had sent over with 
the plate of gingersnaps, 
and were measuring out 
cups of sugar to repay 
loans so remote in point 
of time that they had al- 
most been forgotten. 


“PM 





ANN, RISING, BEGAN TO DELIVER HER POEM ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION 


“TAKE-IT-BACK DAY" AND ANN 








SAID MISS 


After all, there was! no; 
use in feeling sheepish the modest yet confident air befitting an author 
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about it. Everyone wasin the 
same boat. But the Tuttles 
went about their business, bor- 
rowing as usual—undisturbed. 
by the popular agitation. 

Take -It-Back Day had 
been fixed for Wednesday, the 
12th. Ann came home from 
school on Tuesday afternoon 
to find a letter of businesslike 
aspect awaiting her. 

“It’s got the Gazette’s 
name printed up in the cor- 
ner,’’ said Mrs. Tuttle. ‘‘ But 
what the editor should be 
writing you for —’” 

Ann had taken no one into 
her contidence. It is doubt- 
ful whether her mother even 
knew about the prize contest. 

With trembling fingers Ann 
broke the seal. There were 
two inclosures—one a pink 
folded slip that Ann regarded 
with instinctive respect, the 
other a typewritten letter. 
Ann gave her first attention 
to the letter, while the pink 
slip fluttered to the floor. 





Dear ae It is my pleasant 
duty inform 04 that your 
en, ‘“Take-It-Back Day,” has 


een awarded the prize offered 
tohigh-schoot students entering 
our Public School Contest. Your 

m will appear in to-morrow’s 
issue of the Gazette, 

Inclosed please find check for 
fifteen dollars. The Gazette ix 
glad to be the first to offer con- 
Sratulations. er 

ery trul ‘ol 
v NHS Bennett, 
Editor and Proprietor of the 
Harmony Gazette. 

Ann picked the pink slip 
from the floor, smoothed it and 
admired it. In the most mat- 
ter-of-fact manner possible it 
directed the Central Bank of 
Harmony to pay to the order 
of Ann Tuttle the sum of fif- 
teen dollars and no cents. To 
Ann the thought of exchang- 
ing this unprecedented dig- 
nity for three five-dollar bills, 
in all probability shabby, was 
extremely painful She 
wanted to lay the check away 
among her treasures, where 
she could gloat over it for 
years to come. ‘‘Pay to the 
order of Ann Tuttle—fifteen 
dollars.’’ On each reading 
the words thrilled her afresh. 

Not until Mr. Tuttle came 
home did anyone think of the 


Cesar wasequally poem; but Mr. Tuttle was a man of practical 


It was a great surprise to him to learn 
that any poem could be worth fifteen dollars. 
Many a full-grown man worked a full week for 
less. But since there was such a poem in ex- 
istence, he wanted to make its acquaintance 

‘‘Ann, where’s the poem you sent ’em?’’ 

‘“*It’ll be printed in to-morrow’s Gazette,’” 
his wife reminded him. 

‘Well, I guess there’s no law to make me 
wait till to-morrow. Haven’t you got it writ- 
ten down somewhere, Ann?’’ 

“It isn’t written down,’’ Ann replied, with 
rising color, ‘‘but I’ve got it in my he 

‘*Let’s hear it, then.’’ 

Leaning back in his chair, Mr. Tuttle crossed 
his legs comfortably. His wife seated herself 
beside him with the air of importance befitting 
the mother of a poetess. Jimmy and the 
younger children, with mouths agape, ranged 
themselves along the wall. And Ann, rising, 
began to deliver her poem according to the 
principles of elocution that were taught in 
the Harmony High School. 


TAKE-IT-BACK DAY. 


Be quick to take it back again, 
The article you borrow. 

And don’t postpone that duty plain 
To some remote to-morrow. 


I fear it sounds a litle stern, 
And yet I have the feeling 
That borrowing without return 

Is most the same as stealing. 


Our neighbors good our needs supply 
Without a word of fretting. 

’Tis wrong to pass such kindness by 
And pay it by forgetting. 


But now the day is drawing nigh 
To pay all deb 
Mate! nes, or mon: 











tie take it ba 
Till neighbors 
For friendly hearts, of cours 
Are worth far more than money. 


Ann) finished! the recitation, and then, with 
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who has ‘‘arrived,’’ she took her seat. A 
moment passed before she was aware that 
the constrained silence was not due to awed 
admiration. Her father was the first to 
speak: 

‘*Don’t see but what you’ve got the rimes 
all right.’” 

Tle made even this admission grudgingly. 

Mrs. Tuttle spoke out sharply: ‘‘‘Ihere’s 
parts of it that sound like nonsense to me. 
Why, you talk as if—as if a little neighborly 
accommodation —’’ She stopped and swal- 
Jowed uncomfortably. 
x borrowing the same as stealing, sis?’” 
asked Jimmy. 

Ann looked at him rather wildly. 
1 said ‘borrowing without return.’ ’’ 

‘*But we don’t return,’ persisted Jimmy. 

“Jimmy Tuttle,’’ said his mother impres- 
sively, ‘‘that’ll be about enough out of you.’’ 
She continued with nervous haste, apparently 





“Why, 


you more,—I can’t remember,—but anyway 
I’ve brought you four dozen eggs.’’ 

Miss Harkness put on her spectacles in 
silence. The announcement seemed to have 
deprived her of the power of speech. 

“It’s a good many to bring all at once, I’m 
afraid,’’ said Ann, looking a little anxious, 
“but perhaps you’re fond of omelet —and 
angel cake.’? 

‘Four dozen eggs!’? said Miss Harkness In 
a sepulehral whisper. ‘‘Four dozen! And 
from the Tuttles! I never expected to live to 
see this day.’? As Ann closed the door, she 
could still hear the old lady murmuring ‘* Four 
dozen eggs’? over and over, as if it had been 
a charm of some sort. 

About eight o’clock in the evening their 
labors were completed. Empty - handed, 
brother and sister walked homeward. Har- 
mony’s first Take-It-Back Day was ended. 
It had been generally successful, and in the 





addressing no one in particular, ‘‘If folks 
grudge letting a neighbor have an egg or a box 
of matches till the grocer gets round, I must 
say it’s a pity.’”’ 

Ann hardly heard. She sat staring straight 
before her and struggling to readjust her ideas. 
Like many another, she had failed to make 
any close connection between ideals and con- 
duct. In her poem she had expressed her 
sincere sentiments, without associating them, 
consciously, with borrowing as practiced in 
her home. Now, in a blinding flash of com- 
prehension, she realized that she had spoken 
smore truly than she knew. It was like stealing, 
this supplying your needs at the expense of 
other people under the pretext of asking a 
trifling accommodation. There was an over- 
whelming certainty in her mind that the neigh- | 
bors frowned at the sound of her footsteps 
outside, and said, ‘‘It’s one of those Tuttles 
come to borrow something. ’? 

“Ohl? groaned Ann aloud. 

Her mother started nervously. 
earth ails you?’’ she demanded. 

‘*T just believe we owe Miss Harkness dozens 
and dozens of eggs. I never remember taking 
one back.’? 

“She keeps hens,’’ Mrs. Tuttle protested, 
nervously twisting her apron. 

‘*That don’t make any difference,’’ said her 
husband. ‘‘Egys are money any time of year, 
specially in cold weather. ’’ 

‘Taking the check from the table, Ann faced 
her father. 

**T can get fifteen dollars for this, can’t 1?” 

“Sure thing, Ann.’’ 

Mr. Tuttle shared his wife’s feeling of dis- 
comfiture. Ann’s poem was to his mind a 
most disagreeable piece of literature; yet he 
could not forget the fact that it had earned 
fifteen dollars, and his reluctant respect for it 
was manifest in his voice. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what I’m going to do 
with the money,’? Ann announced. ‘I’m 
going to use it to return everything—at least 
as many things as I can remember—that we’ve 
borrowed. ’* 

‘Take-It-Back Day began immediately for 
the Tuttles. For when Ann’s family failed 
to persuade her to abandon her plan, they 
generously bestirred themselves to help her. 
A nuinber of borrowed articles in the house | 
were collected and piled in a corner, ready to 
be returned on the morrow. Others, Ann 
insisted, must be replaced. There was the 
copy of ‘The Swiss Family Robinson’’ that 
Jimmy had borrowed. The baby had torn 
it, and such pages as were not torn, Carlton, | 
aged three, had decorated with original designs 
in red chalk. And there was the broom that 
they had borrowed from Mrs. McGuire, and | 
that was now only a handle and a stub. 
A new broom would have to go back to Mrs. 
MeGuire, Ann declared, and wrote ‘‘broom’’ 
on her list. 

Then, until long past the usual bedtime, 
the family sat round the table and made 
suggestions. That they forgot more than 
they remembered goes without saying, but 
the things remembered covered almost every 
domestic necessity. Ann’s list included flour, 
starch, soap, butter, mucilage, pins, pota- 
toes, turnips, milk, cornstarch, darning cotton, 
linen thread, apples, ginger, writing paper, 
spoons, baking powder, and a score of similar 
articles. 

‘Vake-It-Back Day was a strenuous one for 
the younger Tuttles. Ann’s father took the 
eheck to the bank as he went to work, and 
brought her the money at noon. On her way 
to school in the afternoon Ann stopped to order 
such articles as could not be replaced out of 
the household stores. But it was after schoul 
that the real work of the day began. Ann 
and Jimmy made innumerable trips, carrying 
various borrowed articles to their respective 
owners, 

The coming of the two Tuttle children in- 
variably created a sensation. Some neighbors 
had forgotten that they had loaned the par- 
ticular article returned. Others, remember- 
ing the caustic criticism that they had passed 
upon the family, assumed an almost apolo- 
getic air, and assured Ann that she ‘‘did not 
need to have hurried.’? Perhaps the most 
surprised of the beneficiaries was Miss Hark- 
ness, when Ann appeared, carrying gingerly 
a package that she had refused to trust to 
Jimmy. ‘‘Miss Harkness, perhaps we owe 


‘What on 





case of the Tuttles it had proved revolutionary. 
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‘““AUNT Kate,’”’ said Melly, leaning back 
A comfortably in the morris chair, ‘‘why 
don’t you buy an automobile?’’ 

Miss Derby, who had just returned home 
at dusk after a day’s absence, cast a keenly 
speculative glance at her nephew. ‘Buy 
an automobile! I[’d as soon think of buy- 
ing an elephant! Humph! 
Jerry’s good enough for me, a while yet, 
anyhow !’’ 


‘‘Jerry !’? said Melly, imitating her tone of ; 


scorn. ‘‘He can go about as fast as you can 
end over a keg of nails! Here you’ve been 


all day going a dozen miles and back, when , 


you could have made the trip in an hour 
with the car and had the rest of the time to 
visit.’? 

“IT had all of the visiting I wanted, as it 
was. Your Uncle Charles is just as opinion- 


ated as ever,’’ said Miss Kate, who evidently { indignation. 


wished to turn the conversation. 

But Melly refused to be sidetracked. ‘‘You 
could have zone somewhere else if you’d had 
a car,’’ he declared. ‘‘You could have gone 
a couple of hundred miles and seen the coun- 
try, if you had wanted to. The whole world 
is open to the person who has_an automo- 
bile.’? 


‘‘Humph! If he has the money to pay 


twenty-seven cents a gallon for gasoline, not; 


to speak of repairs and other things!’’ 

‘*Well,’? Melly persisted, ‘‘what about 
ground feed and hay for Jerry? ‘They cost 
something, I should say.’’ 

‘‘Jerry has earned what he gets. 
a dozen cars I should keep Jerry for what he | 
has done.’’ 

‘‘Of course. He deserves a rest. It’s cruel 
to drive an old horse the way you drove him 
to-day?” 

‘‘Why, Melancthon Derby! 
cruel to Jerry !’” 

‘*Well, his sides are all white with lather. 
You can’t drive any kind of a horse twenty- 
five miles in hot weather without being cruel, 


As if I’d be 


and one as old as Jerry isn’t fit to be driven | 


much any time. But a car doesn’t get tired 
and hot and hungry and thirsty, like a poor, 
helpless animal, and if you —’’ 


“Stop !’? Aunt Kate commanded, raising her | 


hands, for Melly seemed to be wound up for 
the evening. ‘‘You needn’t say any more; 
I’m not going to buy a car.”? 

‘*Well, you may sometime,’’ her nephew 


SHE SAW THE TWO BOYS PUSHING THE OLD CAR 
UP THE HILL. 


mA USED CAR: 


[A Melhy"Story] 


Automobile ! | 


If I had | 





The sight of Ann’s poem in the Gazette had 
impressed her parents far more than when 
they had heard it from Ann’s own lips. Mrs. 
‘ruttle had an uneasy conviction that it would 
be necessary for her to make an effort to live 
up to its standards. 

Jimmy, trudging homeward at his sister’s 
side, was looking over the day’s activities with 
an undercurrent of regret. With a profound 
sigh he voiced his sentiments at last: 

“*Well, you’ve spent all your fifteen dollars. 
Seems as if you might have had a lot more fun 
from fifteen dollars. ’? 

“Why, no, Jimmy!’?? Ann exclaimed. A 
quotation flitted through her mind, and she 
gave it with as much assurance as if Shake- 
speare or some other of the immortals had 
originated it: 

“Then take it back, whate’er you owe, 
TIll neighbors all are sunny; 
For friendly hearts, of course you know, 
Are worth far more than money.” 





Hendick 


declared, in no way daunted, 
“and it’s always a good plan to — 
try out a car or two first.’” 

“‘T guess there’s no danger of 
j my trying out any car.’’ 
**But—I—I can fix it so you 
jcan, Aunt Kate—pretty svon.’’ 

“Well, you needn’t. Where 
would you get a car to try out?”’ 

“*Why,’’?— Melly paused and 
cleared his throat,—‘‘why, I’ve 
got one.’? 

**You’ve got one! Gotacar?’’ 

‘“*Yes’m.’? 

, ‘Where is it??’ 

“‘Out in the carriage house.’’ 

‘*Why—Melancthon Derby, are 
you telling me the truth?’’ 

Melly sat up in an attitude of 
‘Of course I’m 
telling you the truth !’’ he cried. 
“Don’t T always tell you the 
| truth ?”? 
| ‘You don’t always tell me the 
whole truth, and that’s some- 
times as bad as a falsehood. 
Where did you get the car?’’_ 

“It ain’t a very fancy one, 
Aunt Kate,’’ Melly begun, adopt- 
ing his usual method of cireum- 
| locution, ‘‘but it’s good to practice 
with, and it didn’t cost so very much, so —’’ 

‘‘Where did you get it, I asked?’’ 

‘*You mustn’t expect so much from a used 
car, Aunt Kate, as from a new one; but if 
you make mistakes in oiling and running it, 
it don’t do so much harm, and —’’ 





THAT 


would be dangerous. ‘‘I got it from Jeff 
Longstreet,’ he said meekly. 

‘What, that old horse jockey !’” 

**He doesn’t sell horses so much any more; 
he deals in used cars mostly now.’ 

“Same kind of cars as horses, I guess—poor 
old rackabones! Where’d he get this car?’” 

‘From somebody over in Manchester. He 
, traded for it.’” 
| ‘*Humph!’? Aunt Kate was silent for a full 
minute; and then, as a dreadful thought 
occurred to her, she rushed to the hall clock, 


case and shook it vigorously. The musical 
jingle that followed relieved her mind only 
in part. 
get the money to pay for the 
car?’’ she demanded. 

“Oh, I didn’t pay any 
money for it, Aunt Kate,’’ 
said Melly quickly and with 
a virtuous air. 

‘Well, you must have paid 
something. What did you 
pay?” 

Melly twiddled his thumbs 
vigorously as he reflected. 

‘You know we don’t burn 
anything except coal and 
gasoline any more,’’ he be- 





gan. 

“TI know I couldn’t get 
you to split enough wood to 
amount to anything! How 
much did that car cost 
you??? 

‘*T can’t tell exactly ; about 
seventeen dollars and a half, 
1 guess,’’ said Melly. 

“Seventeen dollars and a 
half for a car!’’ 

‘“‘Well, that ain’t so very 
much, is it? I guess I got 
a bargain.’” 

“I should think likely! 
But where did the money 
come from??? 

“*] told you I didn’t’ spend 





‘*Will you tell me where you got that car??’ | 
Melly judged that further procrastination | 


seized the little savings bank from inside the | 


‘* Where did you ; 


any money. It’s like this, Aunt Kate: we 
burn coal and gasoline, and there was all that 
slab wood rotting down in the woods—seven 
cords getting dozy and of no use to anyone; 
and so I thought that even an old car would 
be ever so much more useful to us.’” 

“You traded that beech and maple body 
wood to Jeff Longstreet for an old rattletrap 
that he probably couldn’t give away?’”’ 

“It was getting dozy,’’ Melly repeated, star- 
ing upward at a crayon portrait of his grand- 
mother. 

‘‘Melancthon Derby, I call anything like 
that—I—I don’t know what to call it! It’s— 
it’s downright audacity !’’ 

“IT knew just how you’d act,’’ said Melly 
with an aggrieved air, ‘‘but I didn’t let that 
stop me.’” 

“T shouldn’t think you did! Well, in the 
morning you can take that old contraption 
right straight back where it came from; and 
Jeff Longstreet mustn’t draw away a stick of 
that wood.’’ 

Melly remained discreetly silent, but the 
next morning Miss Kate found him surrounded 
by cogs and pipes, delving into the innermost 
recesses of one of the most thoroughly battered 
and dilapidated automobiles she had ever 
seen. It lacked a top and a wind shield, and 
the one-cylinder engine was hoodless. One 
fender drooped until it almost touched the 
rear wheel on that side, which was tilted out- 
ward from the axle in a very rakish manner. 
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THE RACKET FROM THE ENGINE AND OTHER PARTS 


FLAPPED AND JINGLED WAS TERRIFIC. 


‘What are you taking that thing all to pieces 
for?’’ Miss Kate asked sharply. 

‘*Well, you said I’d got to take it back, and 
| I’ve got to make it run todoit. It’s too heavy 
| for poor old Jerry to draw.’ 

‘*How did it get here?’’ 

“Why, Mr. Longstreet drew it when he 
came after the wood.’’ 

' “Has Jeff Longstreet got that wood??? 
““Yes’m.?? 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me so last night??? 

‘*You didn’t ask me.’” 

‘*What’s he done with the wood?’ 

“Drawn it to Manchester and sold it, I 

| guess. That’s what he said he was going to 

‘do.?? 

‘*Melancthon Derby, I’ve a mind not to let 
you have another penny of pocket money for 
the next six months !’’ 

Melly made no comment, and presently Miss 
Kate retired into the house. He tinkered and 
! pounded until school time, and resumed his 
task the moment he returned in the afternoon. 
Four or five boys accompanied him home and 
| took great interest in the proceedings, but 
were not especially helpfal. 

On Saturday noon he entered the house with 
a triumphant expression. ‘‘Didn’t you hear 
her chugging away ?’’ he asked. 

“*T heard something, but I didn’t know 
what it was,’’ said Miss Derby tartly. 

‘Well, she’ll ran. Do you want me to take 
her home this afternoon ?”’ 

“I don’t care what you do with the old 
thing—but don’t ask me for any allowance !’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like to take a little ride?” 
Melly asked ingratiatingly. 

‘Ride! Inthatthing! Melancthon Derby, 
don’t you ever mention such a thing to me 
again |’ 

“‘If you weren’t so prejudiced, Aunt Kate,’’ 
said Melly in a tone of sorrowful reproof, 
“tyou’d get a lot more fun out of things than 
you do now.’”’ 

Miss Derby cast a withering glance at her 
nephew. For the moment she was on the 
point of forbidding him to touch the old car 
again; then, thinking that there was no chance 
of his making it run, she decided to avoid the 
argument that would inevitably follow her 
order. 

No sooner had Melly eaten his dinner than 
he returned to the side yard, where presently 
she saw him busily at work turning a crank. 
For, half an hourhe toiledjand struggled with- 
‘out Tresult;-and ‘his aunt smiled-grimly. Then 
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‘Look out!’? Aunt Kate screamed; and 
Arnold strove vainly to back his team. 
Wheeling sharply to the right, Melly threw in 


Tim Mosher arrived, and presently she saw 
the two boys pushing the old car out through 
the driveway and up the hill. She went toa 
front window and peeped out. the reverse and slammed the brakes on hard. 

When they reached the brow of the hill| ‘lhe machine came to a halt, with the front 
Melly threw the machine into gear, climbed | wheels between a maple tree and a stone wall. 
aboard and grasped the steering wheel. ‘lim| ‘The splintering crash that accompanied the 
thrust from behind, and the rattletrap started | stoppage was not cused by any collision with 
down the slope at a speed that increased so|the obstacles mentioned,—the car had barely 
rapidly that Tim had great difficulty in seram- ] grazed them,—but to a general collapse of the 
bling upon the rear of the flying vehicle. old automobile under the sudden strain. 

‘*My goodness’? the lady cried. ‘‘’lhey’ll| Melly got out, threw himself on his back 
both be killed !’” and wormed his way partly under the machine. 

But, no, ‘*Put! put! put! put! put!’’ came | ‘*Well,’”? he suid in sorrowful tones, ‘‘there 
up from the valley, as the single cylinder | were two cogs off the gears before, and I guess 
coughed and barked. ‘The old car took the hill | they’re stripped clean now. The crank case 
beyond with a rush anda clatter, and although | is ripped loose, too; and I knew what would 
the ‘puts’? were almost choked off before it 
reached the summit, it finally crawled over 
the top and disappeared. 

In a short time the automobile appeared 
from the opposite direction, and Melly, who sat 
at the wheel, was literally glowing with joy. 


happen to those brake bands. I don’t believe 
she’ll ever be able to ron again, Aunt Kate.’’ 

Arnold was expressing his regrets and offer- 
| ing to tow the machine home, if it would hold 

together, when Aunt Kate interposed. 

“If you aan get any good out of it, you keep 
 it,”? she said. 
old iron, anyhow. 
borrow a hat from your mother?’’ 

Amold thought that sha could; and a few 
minutes later Miss Kate, equipped with a hat, 
was leading the way toward the electrie-car 
; Station a few rods away. She and her nephew 

caught the next west-bound car. 

| Peering from a window, Melly looked yearn- 
jingly back at the cherished wreck by the 
| wayside until a turn in the 








road hid it from | 


view. 
ened. 
Knowles’s, anyhow, didn’t we??? 


He sighed deeply and then bright- 
“We sailed along some down there by 
he re- 


j narked. 
| Aunt Kate smiled and nodded, and then 


suddenly laid a band on her nephew’s arm. 


“You can sell some of it for|‘tNever mind what’s happened,’? she said. 
Do you suppose | could | ‘You and I will go to the city next Saturday 


and pick out a new qar.’”’ 

Melly almost leaped from the seat, and the 
smile that broke over his face was ecstatic. 
“Well,’? he cried, ‘‘we’ll just pur over these 
roads then, won’t we, Aunt Kate??? 

“No,” she declared, ‘we'll do nothing of 
the kind; but we’ll have some good rides. ’? 

“Of course,’? Melly hastened to explain, 
“that’s what I meant.’” 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


he 


‘Weve been round the square,’? he an- a8 ay Th H M. z F E > aes (Po stg, 
nounced. ‘‘She must have made as much as WAP Ug Pk, iM e On. aurice i an 2, ER He 8. eae 
eleven miles an hour on the level stretches, el Kes 
and when she was going downhill—gracious |’ “A ae wt Ee, 


F the United States were so great that 

I it could be entirely independent of the 

“Why, I was cranking her up that way. rest of the world, it would need no 

just threw her into gear and let her whiz.’’ diplomatic or consular service — but no 
“It’s dangerous ; you mustn’t do it again.’’ | country in the world is so great as that. 

‘“Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘you know with a used! The diplomatic representative must con- 

ear you’ve got to adopt expedients sometiines.’’ | cern himself very largely with political 

In spite of her disapproval, Aunt Kate found | matters, must be in constant communication 


‘What did you go down our hill the way 
you did for?’’? his aunt asked. 
I 
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and must be able to exercise clear judgments 
tact and such self-control as will enable 
them to obey the orders of their superiors 
with the precision of a soldier. As to the 
ambassadors and ministers, the words of 
Washington, uttered in 1794, are conclusive: 
“‘It is the President’s wish,’? wrote the 
Secretary of State, ‘‘that the characteristics 


her interest in Lhe car growing, although she | with the leading statesmen and with the court! of Vienna, nuncios have precedence over all! of an American minister should be marked 


strove to conceal the fact. Two or three days | —if there is one—in the country to which he 
later, seeing Jefferson Longstreet driving up; is accredited; he must give dinners and 
the hill on his way past the house, she hurried | parties and mingle in what is called ‘‘society’? ; 
outside, halted him, and ‘‘gave him a piece, but he is useless if only ornamental. 
of her mind.’’ Longstreet did not seem much | The consul is expected to occupy himself 
impressed by her lecture. with all commercial matters, to guard jealously 
‘*Why, Miss Derby,’’ he exclaimed, *‘what' the shipping interests of his country, and to 
makes you talk sul Do you s’pose I’d ’a’ | report exhaustively to his government on con- 
traded a runnin’ car for about seventeen dol- | ditions of trade as far as they affect the inter- 
lars’ wath of old wood? Why, nobody could ests of his country. He does not have to 
make it run, and now he’s runnin’ it every- | spend so much money for social entertainments 
where. It’s wuth a hundred and fifty dollars, ‘as his colleagues in the diplomatic service or 
with him to manage it, if it’s wuth a cent. | worry so much about the irksome details of 
He beat me all holler on that trade, Miss | precedence and etiquette. Except on yery rare 
Derby. If anyone’s got a right to kick, it’s _ oc ons, he does not go to court. 
me.’? | The ‘Golden Rule’ and the ‘Monroe Doe- 
Miss Derby could not help feeling a tingle trine’ are,’? as Mr. John Hay, one of the 
of pride, but the loss of the wood still rankled | greatest of American diplomats, said, ‘‘our 
in her. Meanwhile Melly was going to school | guides in American diplomatic life.’? ‘Truth- 
in style. By leaving his car at the top of the! fulness and discreet frankness are, in his 
hill near the schoolhouse he escaped much of | opinion, its distinguishing qualities. ‘‘We 
the profitless and doubtful labor of cranking. \ have generally told squarely what we wanted, 








{other diplomatic representatives. 
| fall of the temporal power, the United States 
sends no diplomatic representative to the Vat- 
j ican, and consequently there is no nuncio or 
| legate at Washington. 

‘The rules of precedence in diplomacy are 
valuable only in that they indicate the repre- 
sentative character of the ambassador or min- 

ister. When he assumes this representative 
|character he ceases to be plain ‘‘Count de 
| Flambeau” or ‘Mr. Jones’’; he acquires rank 
from the fact that he symbolizes the power 
and prestige of his eountry. When he ceases 
to be representative he becomes ‘‘a simple 
| mortal’? again. 


ras BURDENSOME. PLEASURES. 


N the diplomatie corps things that many 
people consider pleasures become onerous 
duties. ‘The only excuse for an ambassador 





Since the j 


in declining an official dinner is that he died 
the day before! And those great dinners and 


He never was quite sure when he left home | announced early in the negotiations what we 
whether he would get back with the car or’ were willing to give, and allowed the other 
not, but so far he had met with success. t side to acvept or reject our terms.’? long receptions and court balls, during which 
At times he could start the engine with the' ‘The secrets of diplomacy still exist, to be he must stand for hours, occur nearly every 
erank; on the second Saturday he performed | sure; many things are safely hidden in the night for three or four months. If he wishes 
the feat at the first trial Miss Kate was archives, and still more in the memories of to break the monotony of the evening by 
standing in the yard, watching him. | ambassulors and ministers. But diplomats dancing, he may dance only with people of 
‘*Come on, just take a ride round the cannot now safely ‘‘lie abroad for the benelit his rank, whether they are young or old. 
square,’’ he said, turning to her. j of one’s country at home.’? ‘They may be! ‘The secretaries of legation have more free- 
To his surprise, she instantly stepped for- | reticent, or they may use language that veils dom. ‘To becume a secretary of legution you 
wurd and let him help her to a seat. “1 their real purpose; but in no career is a lie! have to take an examination in the State 
haven’t got my hat,’’ was all she said. looked on as more disgraceful and useless than ; Department at Washington. This examination 
**Never mind; lot’s of people go for little} in this career to which Talleyrand and Met- is less drastic, perhaps, than that which the 
rides without their hats,’’ said Melly, throw- | ternich gave a bad reputation. | applicant for a consulship has to take, but. 
ing in the clutch. The study of little things was the principal | great stress is laid in it on the candidate’s 
**What makes you go down the hill so fast?’’ | business of some of the older diplomats. ‘There knowledge of the French language. A secre- 

















It is a great thing | 


she asked rather nervously a moment later. | is a story that Talleyrand always sat with his. | tary of legation who could not read and write 
‘*Well, I want to get her under full head-| back against the light and with a snuffbox in| French easily would be useless, for that lan. 
way for that next hill, and, besides, those | his hand. Sitting in that position, he could | guage is still the verbal medium of diplomacy. 
brake bunds are kind of wabbly, and it won’t; watch the play of his opponent’s features, and ; All communications from the foreign office to 
do to put much strain on them. by offering his snuffbox could gain time before | the diplomatic representatives are written in 

“*There,’’ he cried triumphantly a minute ‘ answering a difficult question. ; French. 
or two later, ‘‘she coughed some, but we nade | A career in American diplomacy will pay 
itl? oe THE NEED OF DISCRETION. nothing in hard cash; and unless a young 

‘“Why does the engine make so much noise??? | <q f= Bae. i man can be assured of a private income before 

‘*Why, the pipe leading to the muttier is| Garo he enters it, he had better, if he has the incli- 
split some; so most of the exhaust comes out. IPLOMACY fails often, as it did at nation and the qualifications, become a candi- 
under the floor. ‘That’s what makes it smell D the beginning of the present war; but , date for the consular service, in which he will 
su—but, then, this is a used car. With a new \ there is even more need of it to-day | not be expected to spend more than the amount 
one—I tell you—it would be different !?” than ever for managing international affairs, paid him as salary. 

Five minutes later he cried, ‘tJust watch and for averting dangerous crises. There are! The salary of a secretary of legation runs 
those telephone poles go by, Aunt Kate! There moments when the best of diplomats finds from one thousand dollars to three thousand 
ain’t any dial on the speedometer and the con-, himself’ a mere figurehead who announces | dollars a year; mileage is allowed him on his 
nection’s broke besides, but I’ll bet you we’re | decisions to which his government has come! way to his post or from one post to another. 
making fifteen miles an hour right now! If; without either his consent or knowledge. His ! "The social position of a secretary in the diplo- 
we had a new car, those poles would look like ; first duty, then, is strict obedience to his de-' matic corps makes his cost of living reach an 
a tight board fence, or else you couldn’t see partment of state. At other times he must amount that is entirely out of proportion to 
’em at all, I don’t know which!’ use the fullest discretion, and then he may, | the income he receives from the government. 

‘*I don’t believe I should care to ride as fast in the performance of his duties, become very | There are some unmarried secretaries who live 
as that,’”’ said Miss Derby, but she smiled, ungracious in the eyes of the nation to which on their salaries and manage to save something 
pleasantly. ‘‘Aren’t we going to turn here?’’ | he is accredited, and risk being recalled. Per- | for contingencies, but they are few. One deti- 

‘«We’ll go on round by Spencer’s Corners;) haps, if his own government is pleased, he | nition of culture is the love of great things that 
it won’t take more’n ten minutes. ’’ will be promoted—and promotion to an Amer- | have no commercial value. 

At the foot of Knowles’s Hill the old car) ican ambassador or minister who is not rich; to belong to a service that has been honored 

outdid itself, both in running and ‘‘putting.’’ | may sometimes mean great sacrifices. by Franklin, Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, 
The racket from the engine and other parts 
that flapped and jingled was terrific. Mr. 
Knowles’s big team, hitched to a hayrack, 
tried to climb the garden fence as Melly and 
Miss Kate passed, and the rack tumbled off in 
a heap. 


‘¢ 711 settle!’’ Melly yelled to Worace| tives of the United States are: ambassadors | 
“*T can’t stop,’? he explained to! extraordinary and plenipotentiary, envoys ex- | 


Knowles. 
his aunt. ‘The law requires it, but I’d 
never make that bend in the hill ahead if I 
did. ’” 

They ‘‘made’’ the bend, although not with- 


Diplomatic representatives comprise ambas- 
sadors, legutes or nuncios, envoys, ministers 
or other persons accredited to sovereigns, and 
chargés d’affaires accredited to ministers 
of foreign affairs. Only the great powers 
send ambassadors. The diplomatic representa- 


traordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, minis- 
| ters resident, chargés @affaires and special 
j commissioners having the rank of envoy ex- 


| traordinary. Ambassadors, ministers and 


| Motley, Lowell, Washburne, and other very 





| greater thing to make sacrifices in the interest 


of one’s country. 





HE vulgar charge that the diplomatic 


i | 
| representatives of our country are mere} 
| ornaments of drawing-reooms, ‘‘parlor ; 





tians sent abroad. 





| knights,’? or worn-out poli 


out difficulty, and were approaching Spencer’s | special commissioners with the rank of envoy | for a rest, has been effectively disproved by 


Corners at a lively rate, when young Arnold | extraordinary are appointed by the President | the w; 


Spencer, coming from a lane with a mowing 
machine attached to a prancing team of colts, 


with the approval of the Senate. 
Nuncios and legates are representatives of the 


they answered the demands of the 
and fall of 1914. 







summ 


Candidates for the diplomatic corps must 


suddenly Grove into the road ahead of them. | Pope. According to the rules of the Congress | have a good knowledge of international, law, 


inguished men still living, and it is a still | 


a8 % THE IDEAL DIPLOMAT. 
bs a Ne | 


on one hand by firmness against improper 
compliances, and on the other by sincerity, 
‘candor, truth and prudence and by a horror of 
finesse and chicane.’? 

‘The consular service of the United States 
|is growing in importance and efticiency every 
year. Commercial questions between nations 
are the causes very often of difficulties that 
the diplomatic representative must try to settle, 
but the foundation of the practical side of our 
diplomacy rests on the consuls. On their ex- 
perience and alertness depend our trade oppor- 
| tunities, 

‘The consul deals in a business way with 
business people, and he must learn their 
methods of managing affairs. There are young 
inen who look on experience in American con- 
| sulates as the best possible preparation for 
active business at home. But, as a rule, those 
| who enter the public service in foreign coun- 
| tries ought to make it their life work—espe- 
,cially as our government has taken the wise 
course of making it a career and not a reward 
' for political loyalty. 


4 iH A CONSUL’S DUTIES. 


CONSUL may live as quietly as he 
A pleases; he is not expected to entertain 
either visiting Americans or the people 
of the country in which his post is. The 
' reports that he must make often interest him 
greatly; his advancement now depends on his 
effiviency. He must have tact and he must be 
jable to adapt himself to new conditions. He 
should not overlook any chance to further the 
interests of his country; but our government 
does not expect its representatives to be utterly 
selfish, and usually the consul finds that he 
does best when he helps toward the progress 
of both countries. 
The examinations for consulships are held 
at certain intervals in the State Department at 
Washington: a @undidate can obtain examples 
of examination questions, which will show 
him very plainly the subjects that he must 
master. Hf, while at school or college, he 
determines to enter the consular service, he 
can acquire the necessary information from 
the State Department and mould his studies 
in accordance with the object in view, 

The State Department is always in need of 
serious-minded men for service abroad; and 
lin spite of the seeming necessity of political 
influence, a man of merit and perseverance is 
sure to get his opportunity to enter the service. 
He may have to begin, to be sure, in some 
desolate place in Arabia or in some unwhole- 
some spot in China; but when he has proved 
his efficiency, the Department of State will 
give him the proper promotion. 

A man who enters the foreign service must 
reconcile himself to leaving his American sur- 
roundings. Ie is entitled toa leave of absence, 
with permission to visit the United States, 
probably every second year; but of course the 
| trip home means expense. He must adapt 
| himself to the ways of a new country, and 
show himself sympathetic, firm, alert and tol- 
: erant; and he must often learn a new language. 
The salaries in the consular service begin at 
two thousand dollars and end at twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

The usual objection that the positions of 
| neither secretaries of legation nor consuls are 
permanent does not hold under the law as it 
isnow. Since the reorganization of 1906, no 
man has been dropped from either service for 
political reasons. 

‘The foreign service of the United States 
offers great opportunities to the right man and 
also many (chancesfor—patriotic self-sacrifice. 
Asin {all other! vocations of life, man ought 
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to have a special inclination for it and a de- 
vouring desire to make himself as fit as possi- 
ble for the work. ‘here is no doubt that it 





| will become, as the years go by, more and 
more worthy of the consideration of earnest, 
energetic and well-educated Americans. 


THE GOLD CACHE 


xy James Willard. Schultz 


In aon Chapte rs 


N S I stood and watched Pitamakan 





ride toward the Cheyennes, I 
thought he must have gone 
crazy. “What canwedo? What can we 
do?’’ Lasked José, but got no answer. 
At that moment Pitamakan turned 
his horse to the right, swung down on its off 
side and fired at the Cheyennes. One of them 
threw up his arms and toppled over, and then 
the whole party was obscured in the cloud of 
powder smoke that burst from their guns as 
they fired in turn. When the smoke cleared 
we were relieved to see that Pitamakan was 
still in the saddle; he had wheeled his horse 
and was riding straight toward us, loudly 
shouting the victory song. Some of the Chey- 
ennes, hurriedly reloading, were running after 
him; others were bending over the man that 
had fallen. 

“Crazy! Actually crazy !’’ José thundered 
at Pitamakan, as the boy, with his eyes shining 
with excitement, came up. Then as a ball 
spatted into a sagebush near by, the Spaniard 
added, ‘‘Come, let’s get away from here.’’ 

When we had ridden a little way, José said 
sternly to Pitamakan, ‘‘Listen to me, crazy 
boy! I know why you did this foolish thing 
—because at the next medicine-lodge time you 
want to stand up and count many brave deeds. 
But you two boys were put in my charge and 
told to do as I should direct. Well, there 
must be no more charging and shooting at the 
enemy unless I tell you to do so.’”’ 

During all the excitement we had not noticed 
that the stray horse was no longer following 
us. We were several miles on our way up 
the valley before I noticed that the animal 
was missing. By that time the sun had set 
and the valley was in deep shadow; but with 
the aid of the glass José made out that the 
enemy had caught the horse. 

‘That is bad, very bad,’’ he said. ‘*Those 
Cheyennes now have a horse, and with it a 
man can hurry to their camp and get the whole 
tribe after us. Or one of them may take it, 
ride ahead and ambush us. I don’t like this.’”’ 

Keeping the horses at a lively trot, we went 
on. At midnight, when we had probably put 
twenty-five miles between us and the mouth of 
the river, a terrific thunderstorm came up, and 
we sought shelter from the rain in a grove of 
cottonwood trees. A steady, heavy downpour 
that lasted until daylight wet us to the skin. 

‘*Well, the storm has been lucky for us in 
one way,’’ José said, as we sunned ourselves 
next morning. ‘‘It has washed out our trail. 
I have a strong feeling that those Cheyennes 
were close after us last night.’’ 

“My feeling about it is different,’’ Pita- 
makan declared. ‘‘They were on their way 
to the north country. After burying the man 
I killed, I think they kept on going north.’’ 

“Say you so! Well, then, look down there 
and tell me what you see.’” 

Both of us turned, and saw the party of 
Cheyennes emerging from the timber not a 
quarter of a mile below. There were fourteen 
of them, and they were traveling at a swift 
walk. 

‘“*They haven’t the horse!’’ I cried. 

‘*They numbered sixteen yesterday,’’ said 
Pitamakan. 

“One you killed, and one is on the horse 
scouting for us up the valley,’’ José replied. 
‘These are hurrying after him as fast as they 
ean go. I don’t think they will come in here, 
but we must saddle the horses. ’? 

The party passed about three hundred yards 
from where we stood in the timber, and none 
of the men even looked our way. We watched 
them for several miles; never once did they 
slacken their swift walk or turn out of the well- 
worn trail they followed. 

We decided to remain right where we were 
for three or four days, hoping that in that 
time the party would cease searching for us 
and leave the valley of the Bighorn. 

We followed out that plan, and on the eve- 
ning of the fourth day started on up the valley. 
Our progress was necessarily slow, for we 
traveled at night and avoided game trails and 
bare places where the tracks of our horses 
would show. At the mouth of the Greybull 
River we unexpectedly discovered in one of 
the game trails the tracks of the Cheyenne 
war party. They headed up the valley and 
were not more than a day old. 

That was an unpleasant surprise. Evidently 
the party had been lying in wait for us some- 
where below. José said that they would 
probably watch for us again at the mouth of 
Wind River, for at that point the trail forked; 
one branch turned sharply to the west toward 
Jackson’s Hole, and the other went straight 
on to the South Pass and the big trail. 

We camped there for three days and then 





wk Chapter Five ae 


started for the mouth of Wind River, | 


which was -about one hundred miles 
farther on. We had no desire to 
make fast time; the main thing was 


and escape the vigilant Cheyennes. 
When at last, about two o’clock one night, 
we neared the junction of the Bighorn and 
Wind rivers, we were rather nervous. A moon 
three quarters full and well up in the sky gave 
much more light than we cared to have just | 
at that time. 
the trail, we knew, were our enemies, waiting 
to attack us. Of course we had no intention 
of going to the forks; our plan was to cross 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


PITAMAKAN AND | INSTINCTIVELY 





to slip quietly through the country | 


And ahead of us, at the forks of | | 





so I am the one to lead. Keep behind me 
about a hundred steps, both of you.’’ 

“*Go on, then,’? José said. 

Daylight was coming, and while we were 
still half a mile from the forks the whole 
country was lighted up by the reddening sky. 
Ahead not a living thing was to be seen, but 
there was no telling what might be hiding in 
the sparse timber at the forks. 

As we turned out toward the hills, José 
called to us to look back. Five of the enemy 
were leaving the timber and scattering out 
across the bottom in order to block our retreat. 
Anxiously we looked ahead again, and there, 
high up on the slope of the valley, stood an 


Indian with his face toward the forks, wildly ' 


waving his robe—the well-known signal that 
he had made a discovery and that his comrades 
were to hurry toward him. The rest of the 
party, then, were somewhere along Wind River, 
and there was a chance that we could pass 
j the forks before they could head us off.’ 
| ‘Take courage! Ride! Ride fast!’? José 
| called out, and we urged our horses forward. 
A moment later a Cheyenne, mounted on 
the stray horse, burst out of the timber at the 
forks, Shouting the Blackfoot war cry, Pita- 
makan waved him a challenge to come on. 


That was an exciting time, but somehow I | 


GRABBED OUR RIFLES AND STOOD 


READY TO DEFEND OURSELVES. 


the Bighorn close at hand and the Wind River 
above its junction, and then circle round to 
the South Pass trail. 

José led off and found a good ford for us, 


and an hour later we approached Wind River 


at a point a mile or more above its mouth. 
At the very place at which we came upon the 
stream the moon showed a wide, shallow ford. 


We worked the horses very slowly into the | 
water, in order that they should make no loud | 


splashings with their feet. We were halfway 


across, when from the timber directly in front | 


came the shrill whinny of a horse. We knew 
that whinny; it was that of the stray horse 
that the Cheyennes had captured. Each 
one of our horses pricked up its ears and 
neighed in answer; back in the brush a gun 
was discharged. 

“Turn back! Turn back!’’ José ordered, 
and back we went on the jump, surging 
through the ford and never stopping until we 
were some distance away from the stream. 

“*Well, we couldn’t have done much worse, ’’ 
I complained. ‘There we were, almost into 
the enemy’s camp.’’ 

“It is just the other way,’’ said José. ‘‘We 
know now where the camp is. We will go 
back a little farther, recross the Bighorn, and 
then go straight south on the trail past the 
forks. Come on.’’ 

José did not speak again until we were once 
more on the east side of the Bighorn; then he 
called a halt and said, ‘‘You heard that shot 
when our horses whinnied? Well, that was 
the call for all the watchers to hurry to the 
place where the gun was fired. I am sure 
that the trail at the forks is clear; let us hurry 
and get by there before the daylight comes.’’ 

““Then I take the lead!’’ Pitamakan 
exclaimed. ‘‘I have the best eyes, best ears; 


was confident that my brother would be vic- 
torious. Both were lying low on their horses; 
swiftly they rode toward a common point. 
Watching them, I still had eyes to see that all 
the rest of the party were scurrying out from 
the timber on the trail of their leader; but 
they were hopelessly behind. 

When the riders were about fifty yards apart 
the Cheyenne fired—and missed. As he 
wheeled his horse in swift retreat, crack went 
| Pitamakan’s rifle, and the Cheyenne tumbled 
off into the sagebrush. The party running 
out from the timber howled and fired at us. 
| We yelled in a different tune, and José and I 
each took a shot at the signalman, who had 
| dropped his robe and was leaping down the 
slope to get within range. Pitamakan jumped 
from his horse, and in a moment was back on 
it with the scalp of his victim. On we went 
up the valley, with the stray horse once more 
closely following us. When we looked back 
for the last time the Cheyennes were standing 
in a sad group round their fallen comrade. 

‘That ends our troubles !’? José exclaimed. 
‘*To-morrow night we will be camping at the 
big trail of the white men.’”’ 

‘*And the next day we will raise the cache 
of gold,’’ I added. 

It was not, however, until the morning of 
the second day that we came to the overland 
trail. The sight of it so impressed us that for 
a time we had not a word to say. It was 
not one trail; there were a hundred trails, all 
worn deep in the dusty soil. 

‘‘Why, a multitude of people and animals 
and wagons have passed here!’’ Pitamakan 
finally exclaimed. ‘‘The whites must be as 
many as are blades of grass.’’ 

‘*Ail They are,’’ said José. ‘‘Soon they 
will fill up the land of the going-down (sun, 





and then they will make trails northward into 
our country and kill off all the game.’’ 

‘“*They shall not!’? Pitamakan almost 
shouted. ‘‘We will fight for our country and 
our game. We are a strong peuple, we Black- 
feet. We can keep out the whites.’’ 

José sadly shook his head. ‘‘So said the 
Sioux and the Pawnees and other great tribes 
away off there to the east. They fought and 
they killed, and for every white that they 
killed came four more—ten more—a hundred 
more—and drove them ever westward. ’’ 

“The Blackfeet are different. They are 
better fighters than all of those tribes together. 
But let us talk about this no more; it is nota 
pleasant thing to think of.’’ 

Mounting to a rise in the ground, we gota 
view of the trail for miles, both to the east 
and to the west. It was like a monstrous 
snake on the plain, and at intervals along its 
length rose clouds of dust that marked the 
slow advance of emigrant wagons on their 
way to the far Pacific. 

We rode on, and within a quarter of a mile 
passed the tail end of the emigrant train—two 
heavy, canvas-covered wagons, drawn by six 
of the skinniest horses I ever saw. A half 
dozen dust -covered men trudged beside the 
wagons, in one of which rode some women 
and children, who peered out at us with 
anxious faces. 

The men were all heavily armed. They 
glared at us threateningly, and to my ‘*How! 
How!’’ of greeting answered not a word. It 
is true that we were suspicious-looking. José 
was dressed, like Pitamakan, in full Indian 
costume; I wore Indian leather leggings, 
blanket capote, with beaded moccasins on my 
feet. My hair was long, in accordance with 
the style affected by all the company men. 
José even had his braided. 

We rode on and passed four more of the 
wagons. Ahead of the outtit were two men 
on horseback who hailed us as we were pass- 
ing. Both were big, coarse-looking, bushy- 
whiskered fellows, and I took a dislike to them 
even before they spoke. 

**You-all needn’t think that you can steal 
our Critters!’ one of them shouted. ‘We got 
a guard on ’em nights that you and yer hull 
gang back there in the hills can’t faze.’’ 

‘These ‘‘tenderfoot’’ travelers believed us to 
be horse thieves! When I told my companions 
what the man had said they could hardly 
restrain their anger. 

**You will both have to bear it,’’ I said. 
**We must keep clear of these travelers, raise 
our cache, and get out of the country.’’ 

We hurried on through the pass, until at 
last we sighted the creek that we were looking 
for—the creek of the gold cache. I learned 
later that it was called the Little Sandy. 

When we came in sight of the ford we 
brought up short. Two emigrant trains were 
halted beside it, with the wagons of each 
drawn up in a close circle. Smoke was rising 
from half a dozen camp fires and a number of 
people were moving among them. We realized 
at once that we could not raise the cache until 
they and those behind us on the trail had all 
moved on. So we rode away toward the north- 
east, and several miles from the ford, in a 
cafion at the mouth of the creek, made camp. 

The next afternoon we were saddling the 
horses to take another look at the ford, when, 
with a great clatter and jangling of metal and 
thud of hoofs, a whole company of soldiers 
came rushing into our camp on their big 
horses. Pitamakan and I instinctively grabbed 
our rifles and stood ready to defend ourselves; 
but José saw that resistance was useless, and 
shouted to us to lower our weapons. 

A slim, short, gray-haired man rode a few 
steps toward us and coldly looked us over. 
Then he looked at the horses. 

‘‘Fine animals |’’ he exclaimed, and then sud- 
denly bellowed, ‘‘Where did you steal ’em?’’ 

‘‘We didn’t steal them !’’ I answered angrily. 

‘*You didn’t steal ’em, hey? Well, you-all 
pack that dunnage there onto your saddles and 
come along with me!’’ he ordered. 

I told him that we were American Fur 
Company employees, but he would not listen; 
and when I tried to show him my uncle’s 
letter, he refused to look at it. 

“Oh, letters !’’ he contemptuously exclaimed. 
‘Everyone skulking about on these plains has 
letters, and they’re all of them lies. Now, 
then, pack up and get into the saddle.’”’ 

There was nothing to do except obey him, 
and we were all soon on the way to the ford. 
One of the soldiers led the stray horse. The 
emigrants were still encamped by the stream, 
and the whole crowd of them, headed by the 
' two men who had led the outfit that we had 
passed the day before, came out to meet us. 

“Well, captain, I see you got ’em,’’ said 
one of the men. ‘‘Them’s the very ones. 
They and their band been follerin’ us a good 
many miles, and twict they come nigh gittin’ 
all our hosses.’? 

‘*Well, you and any other witnesses report at 
our camp to-morrow morning at nine o’clock,’’ 
the captain said. 

Crossing the ford, we went on down the 
wide, parched plain; we did not stop until we 
reached the next stream—the Big Sandy—about 
dusk. Here was the soldier camp. Our cap- 
tors took our weapons and horses from us and 
put us under guard.in one ofthe tents. One 
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of the men brought us some supper. We 
were so low in spirits that we did not talk to 
one another. 

Later in the evening as we were preparing 
to sleep we heard a great splashing of water 
in the creek and then the tramp of horses, 
mingled with the commands of officers; more 
soldiers had arrived. 

One of the camp fires was in front of our 
tent, and here the new arrivals settled down 
for their evening meal. Presently some one 
approached the fire and began to sing the 
Sioux war song; we pricked up our ears, and 
in another minute José leaped to the door 
of the tent, flung wide the tlap and cried: 

‘“‘Jeem! Jeem Br-r-r-reegar ! 
Salvanos! Salvanos !’? (Save 
us! Save us!) 

Then he burst into a torrent 
of Spanish that a tall man, who, 
we learned, was Jim Bridger, 
chief of scouts, interrupted by 
exclaiming: 

“Why, it’s my old friend, 
José! Slow now, slow now. 
I’m here; I’m your friend.”” 

‘*Then come! Come quick !’’ 
José urged, pulling him into 
the tent, where Pitamakan and 
I stood amazed and delighted at 
the turn in our affairs. ‘‘See, 
they have us prisoners! They 
say that we are horse thieves. 
We horse thieves! And the boy 
here, it is ‘Thomas Fox. You 
know his uncle, Wesley Fox, of 
the great company.’’ 

Bridger put out his hand as 
he towered over me; he was 
more than six feet tall and of 
powerful build. ‘‘So you are 
Thomas Fox. I’m glad to meet. 
you, boy. Of course I know 
Wesley Fox; a better man never 
came into the West. Now, what’s 
the matter? José here talks so 
fast that I can’t follow him.’’ 

I explained our predicament 
brietly and, as I was talking, 
got out my uncle’s letter. 

When I had finished, Bridger 
gave a long, hearty laugh. 
‘* These emigrants and these sol- 
diers! What with their mistakes 
and their foolishness, they’re 
setting me plumberazy. I don’t 
get any rest from ’em; no, sir, 
none whatever. Now, then, I’ll 
get you all out of this guard 
tent in no time.’’ ; 

With that he hurried off to the 
commanding officer, and in a few 
minutes was back with an order 
for our release. He hustled us out 
to the camp fire and made us roast. 
some meat for a second supper. 

It was getting late by this time; one by one! 
the soldiers went into their tents to sleep, and 
only we four were left at the fire. 

‘*They’re gone at last,’’ Bridger said in a 
low tone. ‘‘Now, then, what’s this errand 

* you speak of? What’s old Wesley Fox got 
you all piking down into this country after?’’ 

On the instant I made up my mind to tell 
him, and I did, as shortly as I could and 
leaving out nothing except the exact location 
of the gold cache. Two or three times during 
the course of my story I caught a gleam of 
amusement in his eyes. When I finished he 
broke out laughing. 

“*T hadn’t ought to laugh,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
this is one on your Uncle Wesley and you boys 
here. That gold was cached at a big rock 
near the ford of the Little Sandy, wasn’t it?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ I admitted. A sudden fear made 
me feel very uncomfortable. 

‘*Well, it isn’t there now,’’ Bridger said. 
“It’s safe in the bank in San Francisco. ’’ 

His words fairly stunned me. The gold 
cache was lifted! Our journey had been for 
nothing. It was some time before I could 
control my voice sufficiently to ask about it. 

‘*There ain’t much to tell. Not long ago 
some emigrants were camped at the creek 
when a rainstorm raised it out of its banks. 
Next day one of the tenderfeet was strolling 
along the shore and saw the corner of a small 
box that had been exposed by the flood. He 
dug it out and found it full of gold; dug some 
more and found more boxes of it—about nine- 
teen thousand dollars in all. Well, sir, he got 
the colonel to send some of us to help him: 
bring it to this camp; and when the stage came 
along he turned the stuff over to the Wells-! 
Fargo messengers, got aboard himself, and 
now he has it in the Frisco bank all O. K.’’ 

‘*What matters gold |’? Pitamakan exclaimed, 
when I repeated what Bridger had said. ‘‘I 
am rich; I count two coups. I have killed 
two of the enemy.’” 

Nor did José show much disappointment 
because of our failure to raise the cache. | 
‘Never mind, there is more gold,’’ he said. | 
‘*I know where there’s plenty of gold. I will) 
take you to it.” 





DRAWN BY Ww. 








‘‘Where? Where is the place?’’ I demanded. 

“Oh, off south of here; maybe as far as 
one moorn’s travel.’? 

‘*We’ll start for there to-morrow !’’ I cried. | 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 







(GRAY 
Ke By Albert 


Te officer of the deck, Lieutenant Pres- 
ton, saluted as he entered the chart room 
to make his report to Captain Edwards. 
‘* All accounted for, sir, except the prize crew 
and the Japs aboard the Hukodate Maru.’ 
Dong—dong—dong—dong—dong ! 
The bell of the little Russian Greek church, 


F. STECHER 


THE THIRTY-NINTH WAS THE JAPANESE WITH THE 


ON HIS TEMPLE. 


ringing fast and incessantly, pealed through 
the rain of volcanic ashes. Father Kirk 
Kashiveroff was calling his flock to prayer. 

The United States revenue cutter Walrus, 
with steam up, ready to go to sea, lay at the 
wharf of the Alaskan cannery town of St. 
Andrew, on Kodiak Island. Mount Katmai, 
almost one hundred miles off on the mainland, 
was in eruption, and for two days its ashes, 
driven by a strong northwest wind, had been 
falling on St. Andrew. 

Streets were blocked; roofs were cracking 
under their increasing burden. The gray dust | 
had choked the harbor and stopped the run of 
salmon up the little river. Work at the can- 
nery had ceased, and most of the four hundred 
residents had taken refuge on the Walrus and 
in the shed on the adjoining wharf. 

It was after ten o’clock in the morning when 
Preston made his report to the captain, but 
day had not dawned at all. Not a glimmer 
of light broke the dead and impenetrable 
blackness that had blotted out the June morn- 
ing. And still the ashes fell. The air reeked 
with sulphurous fumes. Frequent avalanches, 
sending up thick, suffocating clouds of dust, | 
rushed and rumbled down the steep hillsides | 
into the harbor. 

Since early morning all hands on the Walrus 
had been busy with shovels and corn brooms, 
striving to keep the ship clear of ashes. Tem- 
porary shelters built of boards and canvas 
housed the refugees and gave the exhausted, 
blinded workers an occasional respite. 

At eleven o’clock the captain determined to’ 
make one more attempt with the wireless. 

‘«Tell the operator to try to raise Unalaska,’’ 
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(EES 
offense, for the close time for those animals 
would not expire until 1920. 

The captain of the poacher and his two 
mates were confined on the Walrus. Second 
Lieutenant Brigham, Gunner Pease and two 
seamen formed the prize crew in charge of the 
Ilakodate Maru and of the thirty Japanese 
who remained on board. The 
schooner lay less than three 
thousand feet away, but the 
cutter had not seen or heard 
from her for more than twenty- 
four hours. 

In a few minutes Preston re- 
turned. 

“It’s no use to send a boat 
after Brigham,’’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘In this darkness it 
would be a hard job to find the 
schooner and get back safely. 
Besides, the boat would fill up 
with dust. The Hakodate could 
never get under way and beat 
out. The only thing to do is to 
get our men and the Japs ashore 
and bring ’em back to the cutter. 
It’s death to everyone if we stay 
much longer.’’ 

‘*Let me make up a party 
and go after them!’’ exclaimed 
Preston eagerly. 

“All right. 
teers. ’” 





mission to the crew and asked 
for volunteers, every man in the 
crowd responded. ‘I'he lieuten- 
ant picked five men. Equipped 
with a megaphone, a@ boat com- 
pass, three lanterns and a long 
rope, the party started. 

Meanwhile the church bell 
had stopped ringing. As they 
hastened up the wharf, a little 
string of refugees, headed by 
Father Kashiveroff, brushed by 
them in the gloom. 

Leaving the wharf, the rescue 
party proceeded westward along 
the narrow, winding street until 
they reached the sloping beach. 
Consulting the compass by aid 
of a lantern, the lieutenant led 
the way; the others followed, 
clinging to the rope. In that 


BRUISE 


man to become separated from 
his companions. 

On level ground the ashes were two feet 
deep. Here and there masses of volcanic 
debris from the steep, rocky hills that sloped 
down to the shore had piled up like huge gray 
snowdrifts. The party wallowed onward, 
keeping as near the water as possible. 

Occasionally they stumbled over an old log 
or the rib of a whale. It was hard to breathe, 
and, except in the little circle of light shed by 


cut the party in two, and almost buried a sea- 
man; but the others extricated him, and the 
procession crawled slowly on. It took almost 
an hour to make that half mile. At last 
Preston came plump against a board wall. 

‘*Here’s the cannery !’’ he exclaimed. 

Very cautiously they picked their way out 
upon the wharf. At its end they halted, and 
Preston shouted through the megaphone: 

‘On board the schooner !’’ 

A joyful hail came ringing back. 

‘*Lower your boats and come ashore!’’ or- 
dered the lieutenant. 


repeatedly shouted to direct the men from the 
Hakodate Maru, The shouts in reply grew 
louder, and presently two boats, each contain- 
ing fifteen Japanese under the charge of two 
Americans, came surging through the ashes 
and grounded on the beach. 

Lieutenant Preston quickly made arrange- 
ments for the return trip. He placed three of 
his men ahead, interspersed the other Ameri- 
cans among the Japanese, and himself took 
the rear—the post of danger. 

Before Second Lieutenant Brigham stepped 





he ordered Preston. 
The lieutenant soon returned. 
dumb, sir. Too much static.’’ 


‘Radio is 


forward to take his place in the line, he lifted 
his lantern and called Preston’s attention to 


|one of the poachers, who was grasping the tered harbor. 


Call for volun- | 


When Preston explained the | 


gloom it would never do for aj 


the lanterns, impossible to see. Once an! 
avalanche of ashes rushing down to the beach , 


The party went down on the beach and | 


GaSe 
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Preston walked with his lantern to its head, 
to make sure that everyone had hold. 

‘Keep close to the water,’’ he directed the 
leader. ‘‘Go as fast as you can, but don’t 
lose your way.’’ 

Snakily the strange, solemn procession filed 
pasthim. ‘The feeble lantern glow emphasized 
the murkiness of the thick-falling ashes. Man 

| after man came blinking into the narrow circle 

of light and disappeared beyond. 

Preston counted them, one by one. The 
thirty-ninth was the Japanese with the bruise 
on his temple. He completed the list. Swing- 
ing his lantern on his arm, the lieutenant 
grasped the end of the rope. 

Slowly the long line moved along. Although 
they were retracing the route that the rescue 
party had just traversed, the footprints had 
already disappeared under the gray snow. 
Blinded, choking, almost suffocated, the men 
stumbled silently on, with their heads down, 
shielding their eyes and noses as best they 
could. 

Preston realized that it would never do for 
him to let go. If he dropped off, the puacher 
in front would pay no attention, indeed might 
never notice that he was gone. 

Suddenly the blast of a whistle roared 
through the gloom ahead: 

Whoo! Whov-o0-00! Whoo-00-00! 

The Walrux was signaling to guide them, 
blowing her call letter, W, one short and two 
long whistles. It put fresh heart into the 
groping, staggering line. Their pace quick- 
ened. Louder and louder roared the steam 
blast, setting the thick air vibrating. 

Whoo! Whoo-00-00! Whoo-00-00! 

The beach narrowed, and Preston knew 
that the village was only a few hundred feet 
ahead. ‘They had reached the most dangerous 
part of their journey, where the path ran 
under a steeply sloping cliff, which threatened 
unseen avalanches. ‘The men in the van real- 
| ized the peril and quickened their pace. 

Suddenly there came a rushing overhead. 
It swelled in volume, and a cry of warning 
ran along the line: 

‘Look out! Here it comes!’’ 

! ‘The rope twitched forward. Its unexpected 

jerk upset the poacher in front of Preston, 

and he stumbled and fell. Stooping quickly, 
the lieutenant locked his arms round the pros- 
trate man to lift him to his feet. 

At that very moment down from the slippery 
| ledges swooped @ great mass of dust and ashes. 

It swept over the heads of Preston and the 
Japanese. They were overwhelmed, buried. 
The lieutenant was held as in a mould. At 
first he feared that he was fixed inextricably, 
and a shudder ran over him at the thought 

‘of dying with those close, warm ashes filling 

eyes and ears and nose, and pressing against 

every square inch of his body. 

Nerved to desperation, he began to struggle 

‘furiously to work his body clear. He dared 
|not breathe—for to inhale that terrible dust 
would seal his fate. He had only a few 
seconds. The thought set him wild, and 
he fought madly, while little, bright, sharp 
sparkles of flame danced before his eyes. 

| His strength was ebbing fast, and he knew 
| that he could not hold his breath ten seconds 
more. Suddenly his arms came free and his 
head emerged. He shook himself clear and 
stood up. It was black as pitch. The rope 
had been pulled away from him. Where was 
the Japanese? 

‘ Something heaved feebly under the ashes at 
his knees. Although it might cost him his 

‘own life, Preston could not desert the helpless 
poacher. 

Gasping and almost exhausted, he dug the 

‘man out at last. Although the fellow breathed 
spasmodically, he was insensible. Preston 
shouldered his body and, guiding himself by 
| keeping his feet in the water, staggered on. 

A faint glimmer broke the gloom. 

‘*Preston! Preston !’’ called Brigham’s anx- 
| ious voice, and a moment later the second 

lieutenant came up. 

The two ofticers took turns at carrying the 
Japanese, and before long the entire party 
, were safe on board the cutter. 

Five minutes later, with two lookouts on 
the forecastle head and with two men taking 
soundings, the Walrus was feeling her way 
out slowly through the narrow channel. At 

‘last she gained the outer harbor, and felt 

, through the thinning ashes the swell of the 
open sea. 

Gradually, as they steamed south, the gray 

pnw decreased, the skies assumed a reddish 
color, and objects aboard became dimly visible. 

| The eruption was evidently nearing its close. 

| The Walrus anchored that night in a shel- 

By morning all precipitation 





There was no sign of the eruption’s abating. _ rope just ahead of the lieutenant. He was a’ of ashes had ceased, and Captain Edwards 
To remain meant death, perhaps, for everyone small man, with an ugly bruise as large as | steamed back to St. Andrew, landed his human 


in St. Andrew. | 


“Get the ship ready for sea,’? Captain | 
Edwards commanded. ‘'Tell the people on 
the wharf to come aboard and send a man up 
to the church to notify Father Kashiveroff.’’ 

Anchored off the cannery, a half mile west- 
ward, lay a Japanese schooner, the Hakodate 
Maru, which the revenue cutter had seized a 
few days before, because it had found one of 
her boats inside the three-mile limit and on 
board it a sea otter, recently shot, and worth 
two thousand dollars. 


a pigeon’s egg on his left temple. 

“Drew a knife on the gunner and got a 
taste of Pease’s fist! He’s a bad one. Look 
out for him!’’ 

The warning was hardly necessary, how- 
ever, The Japanese, like all the others, was 
only too glad to get hold of the rope. There 
was no danger of his making trouble or trying 
to run away. In fact, it would have been 
hard work to drive any of them off. They 
feared the voleanic storm much more than 


That was a serths | they did their captors. Before the line started-, 


| CarEO, and sent his sailors ashore to help clear 
the town of voleanic débrix. 





Give true hearts 

but earth and sky, 
And some flowers 

to bloom and die; 
Homely scenes 

and simple views 
Lowly thoughts 


may best infuse. 


hn Keble 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


ORE people succumb to worry than to 
the things they worry about. 


Opportunity has locked One Door? 
Enterprise can open Fifty more. 
ILEN peverty flies in at the window, love 
sometimes burns with a brighter hearth 
flame. = 
T gives a curiously human and modern 
quality to the Pharaoh that oppressed the 
children of Israel to discover, as an American 
archzological expedition has done, that he was 
a‘collector.’? In his palace was a room used 
as & museum, in which he had gathered weap- 
ons and ornaments, some of which belong to 
the stone age. 4 
Te is often little things that show most iim- 
pressively the size of a city. During the 
last six months the people who used the sub- 
ways in New York City carried into them on 
their feet fifteen hundred tons of dirt,an amount 
greater than even the most pessimistic farmer’s 
wife would accuse the hired man of ‘‘tracking 
in’’ during ploughing time. 
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beginning of the alchemist’s dream, about | 


| Sir William was another of those great original | 
investigators that have placed Great Britain in | 
the forefront of physical research. 


* © 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


| ‘OW that the nominations for President 
| N and Vice President are before the coun- 
t try, let us look over the field and consider 
: the situation. There are five tickets before the 
voters: the Prohibitionists will support former 
Governor Hanly of Indiana; the Socialists, 
Mr. Allan L. Benson of New York; and the 
Socialist-Labor party, their candidate of four 
years ago, Mr. Arthur E. Reimer of Massa- 
chusetts. But the choice will of course fall 
either on Mr. Wilson or on Mr. Hughes, and 
{there is no reason to believe that any other 
candidate will receive a single electoral vote. 
Broadly speaking, the two leading parties | 
devote their attention to the questions of to- 
day, the minor parties to issues that are inde- 
| pendent of the conditions of the moment. ‘The 
| Socialist and Socialist - Labor organizations 
}urge a revolution in the form, the methods 
|and the purposes of government and society. 
Discussion of those topics, important and! 
| worthy of consideration as everyone admits 
them to be, may wait a more propitious season, 
in the opinion of most voters. The Prohibi- 
tionists have adopted many of the principles 
of the Progressive party; but they have not 
yet persuaded a majority of the voters that 
their chief issue—the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor—is the one that the nation must settle 
first of all. I 
What, then, are the issues that divide the | 
twochief parties and on which the country is to 
pass judgment this fall? In a large way, the 
, relations’ of our country to the belligerent 
powers, the policy of the past and the future 
toward Mexico, and the proper measures to be 
adopted for the national defense. To speak 
honestly, no one can discern much difference | 
between the declarations of the two parties on 
any of those points, except with reference to, 
Mexico. The election is likely therefore to be 
a verdict on the administration of President 
| Wilson. Those who believe that he has done 








before, at the opening of the last century, a 


the holy places and kept them out for several 
years. The Arabs, who are the original 
Mohammedans, look down on the Turks as 
interlopers, and almost as heretics, resent their 
dominion, and in private, at least, deny the 
title of the Sultan to the Caliphate. ‘'hey ; 
perhaps dislike the men who now control | 
affairs at Constantinople and who have in- 
volved Islam in the war of the Christians more 
than any of their predecessors. 

In the past, however, the Arabs have never 
had the numbers or the organization to make 
permanent head against the Turks. ‘They are: 
still nomads, and their tribal individualism 
has made them weak in a military sense. 
‘The fate of the present uprising must, like so 
many other things, hang on the outcome of 
the great war itself. If Gemnany and her 
allies win, this new revolt of Islam will be 
promptly put down. If the Entente nations 
win, the Ottomans have lost the holy cities of 
their faith forever. 
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THE PEST OF NOISE. | 


A PATHETIC letter sent toa Philadel- | 
phia newspaper, asking if there were 
any lawful protection from ‘‘a noisy | 

parrot in a congested neighborhood, ”? awakens 

the helpless sympathy of its readers. ‘The : 
anguish endured is so manifest, the chance of ' 
redress is so slight! A rooster in a ‘‘con- 
xested neighborhood’? can be suppressed. But 

a parrot, a ‘‘pretty Poll,’’ the pet of innocent 

children, the solace of a deaf old lady—who | 

can hope that the court will rule against so 
engaging an offender ! 

A woman carrying a parrot in a cage stood 
waiting recently at the Grand Central Station, 
New York. The bird, fretted by the turmoil, 
pattered out its vocabulary with an occasional 
shriek of defiance. A nervous bystander asked 
if it ‘‘hated to travel.’? ‘‘Oh, no!’?) was the 
undisturbed reply. ‘‘It doesn’t mind, when 
once we are started. I am thinking of taking 
it to Santa Barbara.’’ 

‘Santa Barbara!’’ echoed the bystander, 
recoiling. 

‘*Yes. It will soon get used to the cars. A 





well in the domestic legislation he has pro- 
about should not be contined to the country. ; moted, and in conducting our relations with 
The city needs it, too. A man went into a Mexico, with ‘Germany and with England, 
Boston department store the other day and | Will vote for him. Those who are dissatisfied 
asked for a hoe. The young woman at the | with his course will vote for Mr. Hughes. 
counter passed him a trowel, and finding that; A small number of voters may desert their 
it was not what he wanted, asked him to pick | party on the tariff issue. Not all Republicans 
out a hoe from the pile of garden tools. He | are advocates of protection; not all Democrats 


HE agricultural education that we hear | 


did so. Then the saleswoman made out the 
slip, ‘‘One hough, 75 cents.’’ 


‘© matter what one may think of ‘‘pre- 
paredness’’ in the usual sense, there is 
no doubt of the benefit that will come to the 
thousands of young Americans who, as Boy 
Scouts, are in camp this summer under the 
direction of their Scout masters. They are 
learning the elements of camp hygiene, cook- 
ery, map-making and other useful things, and 
are getting exercise that will make thein 
stronger and straighter for the rest of their 
lives. 
T may help you to realize the tremendous 
magnitude of this war, to learn that a careful 
student of military history, Gen. Jacob E. 
Duryee, says that, during the last two years, 
the German losses alone have been greater 
than all the losses in all the wars of oth the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century. Exact 
figures are not at hand for all the fighting 
countries, but undoubtedly more than three 
million soldiers have been killed already and 
three times that number wounded. 
OCTOR HOLMES once used a striking 
figure of speech, in which he compared a 
great man to a majestic ship moving impres. 
sively up the harbor, but guided and propelle: 
by the modest little tug under its quarter. 
Some recently published reminiscences by Tol- 
stoy’s son shows that the mother in his family 
was the tug that kept the great author on his 
course. ‘‘Leaning over the manuscripts and 
trying to decipher the scrawl with her short- 
sighted eyes, my mother sat up late at night, 
after everyone else had gone to bed. She 
often discovered gross granmmatical errors, and 
pointed them out to my father, and corrected 
them.’? 








IR William Ramsay, who contributed rez- 

ularly to The Companion, may not have 
been the greatest chemist that ever lived, but 
no other chemist opened longer or more unex- 
pected vistas. To him are credited not only the 
discovery of helium, neon, krypton, xenon and. 
argon, but also facts about radium that have 





oppose it. There is desultory discussion as to 
the effect the present tariff law will have on 
‘our foreign trade, when Europe is again at 
peace. But the war issues are of such para- 
‘mount importance that the tariff issue must 
fall into the background. 

Finally a good many votes, particularly in | 
the states where women have the vote, are’ 
likely to be determined by the positions the | 
candidates take on woman suffrage. Mr. 
Hughes has already declared for a constitu- | 
tional amendment granting the suffrage to 
women; Mr. Wilson still believes that each | 
state should decide the question for itself. 

The great uncertainty is the action of those 
who were Progressives four years ago. Most 
(of them have returned to the Republican | 
| party; but a good many, angry over the events 
,; that deprived them of a candidate, are likely 
|to vote for Mr. Wilson. ‘There were more 
jthan four million Progressives in 1912. The 
| way in which they divide their votes will | 
decide the election. 
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A NEW REVOLT OF ISLAM. | 
N= the least interesting news of the war 





is that which comes from Arabia. We 

are told that the Arabs of the Hejaz, | 
the strip of territory that lies along the eastern | 
: shore of the Red Sea, have revolted from 
‘Turkey under the lead of the Grand Shereef 
j of Mecca himself. If the reports are not ex- | 
aggerated, the Arabs have declared Arabia to | 
be independent, turned the Turkish garrisons 
| out of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina and 
the important towns of Taif and Jedda, and 
driven them quite out of the country. 

From a military point of view this revolt is 
not of first-rate importance, although it is likely ; 
to make British control of the Red Sea, already 
, Teasonably secure, quite impregnable. It marks 
ja step in the decline of the Ottoman power, 
a decline that will lead to utter ruin unless the 





, friend of mine brought her canary from San ' 
Francisco last winter ; after the first few hours, ' 
| it sang all the way over.’” | 

Think of the unfortunates who crossed the 
continent in the unsolicited company of a 
‘canary! Anyone who has ever taken the two 
hours’ trip from New York to Philadelphia’ 
with a neighbor who never stopped whistling 
can faintly realize what those five days must 
lave been. In Germany, a man who whistled 
shrilly in a railway carriage would be ordered 
by a magnificently uniformed official to hold 
his peace. In England, his fellow travelers 
would suppress him. In France, as in Italy, : 
such an annoyance would be inconceivable. 
The privilege of making oneself a public nui- 
sance is not, to the Frenchman or to the 
Italian, a civilized form of freedom. 

The Russian is shielded by a paternal 
government from the more malevolent forms 
of music. In Petrograd, the gramophone and 
the phonograph are so strictly disciplined, so 
hampered by rules and regulations, as to be 
harmless elements in life. Banished from | 
“congested districts,’’ from business quarters, 
from every austere neighborhood where relief 
has been asked and granted, their unheard 
melodies have that surpassing sweetness that 
Keats has taught us to enjoy. 

It is proposed now that we free-born Amer- 
icans should do for ourselves what Russia and 
Germany do for their docile citizens: that we 
should codperate to modify the needless noises 
that keep our nerves forever on the rack. A 
single dog barking and yelping in a back yard 
will suffice to destroy the peace of a neighbor- | 
hood; yet even in the close vicinity of a hos- 
pital, where suffering men and women sigh for 
a few hours’ sleep, dogs are sometimes per- 
mitted to bark all night, because, although | 
there is a law that might in this instance be 
evoked, no one is sufticiently concerned to 
evoke it. A heart-whole indifference to the! 
well-being of our neighbor is not the happiest 


expression of democracy. 

I Indies for twenty-five million dollars, we 
shall get only a small area of land, and no 

considerable wealth, but we shall at least ac- | 
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OUR NEW ISLANDS. 


F the United States buys the Danish West 


* 





second voyage, and probably named them. 


which clusters so much of tragedy and romance. Wahabi rebellion drove the Ottomans out of | ‘I'he inhabitants of that time were Caribs, a 


race that for dignity, physical competence and 
savage ferocity in combat had no superior in 
this hemisphere. It is a loss to ethnology that 
it is now almost or quite extinct. 

Following the discoverers came Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and French, who held the islands 
in turn, fought joyously with one another, and 
went their way, until finally the islands passed 
into the possession of Denmark—St. ‘Thomas 
in 1666, St. John in 1684, and St. Croix in 1 
‘The harbors of the islands have sheltered the 
ships of Teach and other pirates and buccaneers 
that ranged the Caribbean and ravaged the 
shores from Florida to the Spanish Main; so 
the country is rich in romance. 

St. Croix contains only eighty-four square 
miles, St. Thomas thirty-two, and St. John 
twenty-one. None of the group has a volume 
of trade or any natural resources that make it 
of special value. They are worth while only 
as x naval base, and it is doubtful whether the 
United States would make use of them imme- 
diately even for that purpose; but in buying 
them we should prevent them from falling 
into the hands of some foreign power that 
could use them to menace our coast and 
threaten the canal. 

‘This is the third time that the United States 
has considered buying the islands. In 187 
we could have had them for seven and a half 
million dollars, but the Senate would not pay 





tthe price. Again, in 1902, Mr. Roosevelt ne- 


gotiated a treaty looking to the purchase of 
them for five million dollars, but the Danish 
Landsthing, or upper house, rejected it—an 
action that seemed inexplicable until rumor 
hinted that it was owing to the influence of 
Germany, which did not wish to see them 
pass to a power that had, or was likely to 
have, a great navy. That rumor, whether 
there was any foundation for it or not, may 
have exerted some influence on the present 
negotiations. 

In an early number The Companion will 
present, with copious illustration, the physical, 
rwial and historical characteristics of these 


. interesting islands, 
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ELIE METCHNIKOFF. 
Te late head of the Pasteur Institute in 


2 


Paris, Professor Metchnikoff, was the 

last of the great pioneers in bacteriology. 
Some scientific men for a time looked askance 
at Metchnikoff and his work, because he 
preached to the laity as well as to his col- 
leagues and set on foot a popular movement 
that aimed at prolonging life by attacking one 
of the poisons that shorten it; but they could 


‘not ignore his researches regarding the work 


of the scavenger cells of the body, and had 
to admit him to the foremost rank in his 
profession. 

Metchnikoff, like Pasteur, was not a physi- 
cian ; his early work was strictly biological, and 
it was while pursuing those studies that he 
made the accidental discovery that led to the 
modern treatment of infectious disease. He 
was studying cell growth in delicate marine 
animals and observed that the white blood 


; corpuscles seemed to have the function of scav- 
/engers, surrounding and destroying bacteria 


and other substances that might be injurious to 
the organism. From that discovery grew his 
theory of ‘‘phagocytosis,’? which is that in- 
fectious disease is cured by certain cells, of 
which the white blood cells are the type, that 
attack and overcome the invading bacteria. 
‘That theory was strongly opposed by Ehrlich, 
who as a chemist believed that chemical 
changes in the blood and cells destroyed the 
disease - producing bacteria. ‘lhe dispute 
waxed high, but it is now generally agreed 
that, although certain chemical changes occur, 
they could not, without the phagocytes, pre- 
vent or cure disease. 

‘To the laity Metchnikoff was known chiefly 
by his theory concerning the value of a culture 
of the Bulgarian bacillus in prolonging life. 
Himself sprung from a short-lived family, 
he early turned his thoughts to the causes of 
premature death. He sought to find out why 
there were so many very old people among the 
people of the Balkans, and he found that they 
lived largely on milk curdled by a bacterium 
that he named the Bulgarian bacillus. He 
reached the conclusion that the chief reason 
for early death—excluding infectious disease— 
is degeneration of the arteries and various or- 


,; ans of the body caused by the poison that is 


generated by certain intestinal bacteria. The 


already modified all the previons calculations | futk’s allies in Central Europe are strong | quire an easterly outpost for the protection of | Bulgarian bacillus is hostile to these bacteria: 


of science. Most interesting of all, to the 
layman, at least, was his success in transmuting 
one metal into another, and so realizing the 


; enough to end the war victoriously. 
‘This is by no means the first time that Arabia 


has risen against Turkey, and at least once 





the Panama Canal, and shall get, as Jagniappe, 
some interesting history. 
Columbus discovered the three islands.on his’; 


therefore-the regular use of that bacillus would 
prevent the autointoxication,that shortens life. 
Later he_found ‘that the Bulgarian bacillus 
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acted more energetically when helped by a 
culture of sugar-forming bacilli. 

That theory is not universally accepted, but 
Metchnikoff’s fame does not rest on that. It 
is the epoch-making discovery of ‘‘phagocyto- 
sis’’ that has placed him among the immortals 
in the life-saving science of bacteriology, along 
with Pasteur, Ehrlich, Lister and Koch. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On August 3d, the Senate took 

up the child labor bill. ‘There were many 
speeches on it during the following week, 
while the committees of conference were busy 
with the army and navy appropriation bills, 
and on August 8th the Senate passed the 
bill, which the House had already passed, by 
a vote of 52 to 12.—On August 7th, the con- 
ference committee on the army bill submitted 
its report, and both branches passed the bill 
without roll call. The bill agreed on carries 
$267, 597,000, which is $85,000,000 more than | 
the original House bill. The conferees on the 
naval bill were unable to agree, and voted to 
send the bill back to the two houses for settle- 
ment of the disputed items—the building pro- 
gramme and the personnel increases. 


e 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. —Progres- 
sive party leaders who objected to the| 
indorsement of Mr. Hughes by their national | 
committee met at Indianapolis on August 3d. | 
They decided not to nominate a candidate for | 
the presidency, but elected a committee of tif- 
teen, which will seek to perpetuate the party 
organization.—Mr. Hughes left New York 
on August Sth on a campaign trip to the Pa- 
citic coast. His schedule included speeches in 
twenty-six cities. —The Democratic mana- 
gers decided to open the national campaign in 
behalf of President Wilson early in September, 
regardless of whether Congress is still in ses- 
sion then. 
eo 
TRIKES.—A strike of motormen and con- 
ductors on the surface lines of New York 
on August 4th caused a partial paralysis of , 
traffic in that city. The strikers demanded | 
increased wages and the right to organize a 
union. There was little violence or disorder. 
The strike ended on August 7th, through an | 
agreement by which the companies granted | 
most of the demands of the men.—The offi- 
cials of the four railway brotherhoods, the four 
hundred thousand members of which have 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of a strike for 
an eight-hour day and higher pay, met the rail- | 
way managers for a conference in New York I 
on August sth. They agreed to submit their 
differences to the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. 
* 


EXICO.—On August 3d, the Carranza 

government named Ygnacio Bonillas, 
Luis Cabrera and Alberto Pani as the Mexi- 
can members of the joint commission to discuss 
the border problems. On August 9th, Presi- | 
dent Wilson named Justice Brandeis and Sec- | 
retary Lane as two of the American members 
of the commission. The War Department 
announced, on August 7th, that it had given | 
up its plan to divide the border forces into 
three commands, and that General Funston 
would remain in control of all troops there. —— 
Denial came from Mexico City that General | 
Carranza will resign as First Chief, pending , 
the presidential election. He will be a candi- j 
date himself, ‘‘if the people demand it.’’ 

* 


RELAND.—Baron Wimborne, who resigned 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland after the 
revolt in Dublin last April, was reappointed 
to that position on August sth. The royal! 
commission exonerated him from blame in 
connection with the uprising, and placed the ! 
blame on Chief Secretary Birrell for laxity | 
toward the lawless forces on the island. 
* 


ECENT DEATHS.—On August ith, Rt. 
Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, Bishop of 
Liberia and West Africa, the first negro bishop | 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
aged 74 years.—On August sth, Vice Ad- 
miral Kamimura of the Japanese navy, aged 67. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR: 


(From August 3d to August 9th.) 
When the Italians captured Girz, on August | 
8th, they won the most notable victory since \ 
the Entente Powers began their general offen- 
sive on all fronts. ‘They occupied the city 
after storming the bridgehead on the Isonzo, 
which has resisted their attacks for many 
months, and shelling the city from their ad- ; 
vanced position. They reported the capture | 
of more than ten thousand prisoners. The, 
fall of Gorz opened the way to Trieste, the 
main objective of the Italian campaign. Early 
in the war the Italians crossed the Isonzo both 
above and below Gérz, but could not well push 
on to Trieste as long as the Austrians held 
that city. 
The region of Verdun again became the 
storm centre of the western front during the 





» the desert with heavy losses. 


week, but this time the situation was reversed 
—the French were on the offensive. sy des- 
perate assaults they stormed the Thiaumont 
work and much of the village of Fleury, and 
held most of the new ground against German 
counter-attacks. On August 7th, they also 
pushed forward their line between Hem Wood 
and the Somme. It is a significant change in 


the situation that the Germans were no longer | 


on the offensive in the region where they 
launched their greatest attack of the sevond 
year of the war. 

Farther along the western front the British 
struck a brilliant blow that gave them the 
German second line of defenses on a front of 
two miles between Pozieres and Thiepval. ‘The 
Australian troops took a prominent part in 
the attack. Desperate fighting followed this 
advance, but in the main the British troops 
held the ground gained. Air raids on an un- 
precedented scale by Allied aviators character- 
ized the fighting along the Somme. 

On the eastern front the Russian advance 


| continued, although slowed down by a stiffer 


resistance. In Volhynia, in fact, a German 
attack drove the Russians back from a position 
they had gained less than a score of miles from 
Kovel, their objective in that region. From 
the Carpathians also came reports of Russian 
reverses; but south of Brody the advance on 
Lemberg made substantial progress, and the 
Russians captured numerous villages, —Still 
farther south the Russians drove their wedge 
along the Dniester into eastern Galicia to the 
neighborhood of Stanislau. Austria admitted 
severe reverses in that region, and there was 
evidence that it had taken troops from the 


UNDERWO! 
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A MINE AND ITS RELEASING APPARATUS ON 
THE DECK OF A GERMAN SUBMARINE. 


Italian front in the attempt to stem the Rus- 
sian tide. Berlin announced that Field Mar- 
shal von ITindenburg had been given supreme 
command on the eastern front. 

A Turkish drive at the Suez Canal ended in 
complete failure. The British captured three 
thousand prisoners from the attacking force of 
fourteen thousand, and drove the rest back into 
Australian and 
New Zealand cavalry took an important part 
in the fighting. In Turkish Armenia the Turks 
had better success, and recaptured Bitlis and 
Mush, which the Russians had occupied. The 


, Russians also suffered reverses on the Persian 


front, according to Constantinople. 


London tried to lessen the American resent- 


ment of the commercial blacklist by pointing 
out that the list included more firms in Japan, 
an ally of Great Britain, and almost as many 
in Portugal, another ally, than in this country. 
Of the 1500 commercial houses on the list, only 
So are in the United States. There are 167 in 
Spain, 140 in Brazil, 1Z0 in Holland, and so on. 

August brought a renewal of German sub- 
marine activity against merchant shipping. 
On one day, August 3d, Lloyds told of thirteen 
vessels so destroyed — seven of them being 
merchant ships of neutral countries. Many 
lives were lost, including women and children, 
on the Italian mail steamer Lefimbro, 

Holland, through threatening to close her 
frontier to German trade, has won from Ger- 
many a pledge not to molest Dutch ships en- 
gaged in trade with Great Britain. Tolland is 
also much incensed at the way Zeppelins have 
repeatedly violated Dutch neutrality. 

A fleet of seventeen French and Englis 
aéroplanes bombarded Ghent on August 3d, 
and an Amsterdam report told of a great fire 
and of many casualties that followed the attack. 

London says that Gen. Louis Botha, premier 
of the Union of South Africa, has arrived in 
German East Africa to assist in the final assault 
on the last colony remaining to Germany. The 
Belgians from the Congo and the Portuguese 
from the south are assisting the British forces, 
which are operating from British East Africa 
and Rhodesia and from the coast. 

The week brought optimistic crop reports 
from Germany. Herr von Batocki, the food 
dictator, declared that all danger of a food 
shortage was safely passed and that Germany 
was entering the third year of the war with 
food assured for all. The potato crop is proving 
unexpectedly large, and bumper crops of rye, 
barley and oats are confidently predicted as a 
result of the early August heat wave. 

Italy gave notice to Germany of the termi- 
nation of the commercial treaty between the 
two countries, which would have expired at 
the end of 1917. Since many have seen in that 
treaty the only reason that Germany has de- 
layed declaring war on Italy, the action of the 
Italian government was generally looked on as 
a step toward a formal declaration of war. 





|THE great Bell System, with 
its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
of the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 





; The telephone engineer is 
‘the genius of communication. 
‘Like the general of an army, he 
:plans, projects, and directs his 
' campaigns far ahead. Hedeals 
with the seemingly impossible 
—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
doubling the capacity of a city’s 
i underground telephone system, 
‘or the building of a transconti- 
nental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in 
telephone work. 





One Policy 





Engineering the Telephone 


Whatever the difficulties, they 
must be overcome so that the 
progress of the telephone shall 
continue equal to the ever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the future 
must be anticipated and dis- 
counted. 


In the Bell System, more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are con- 
stantly working on the complex 

roblems of the telephone 
usiness. 


As a result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 
every subscriber that the Bell 
System is prepared for whatever 
the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





Everybody needs it— 
stored for emergency in 
a well-developed, well- 
preserved, well-nourished 


body and brain. 
Grape-Nuts food stands 


preeminent as a builder of 


this kind of energy. It is 
made of the entire nutri- 
ment of whole wheat and 
barley, two of the richest 
sources of food strength. 


Grape-Nuts also includes 
the vital mineral elements of 
the grain, so much emphasized 
in these days of investigation 
of real food values. 


Crisp, ready to eat, easy to 
digest, wonderfully nourishing 
and delicious. 


“There’s a Reason” 
tor Grape-Nuts 








Goodyear Blue Streaks are of one 
























standard quality, sol > standard 
price, under one stand guarant. 

Goodyear Blue Stree sell, every 
where, for $2.50 each, non-skid. 

Why pay more, when Goodyear 
Blue Streaks carry the same guaran 
tee as tires for which you are asked 
as much as $10 a pair? 

You can get standard - quality 
standard - price, standard - guarante« 
Goodyear Blue Streaks from any 
reliable bicycle tire dealer, 

sodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 





Goon‘ YEAR 


Bicycle Tires 
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SUMMER'S END 
By, Aldis Dunbar 


HE willow tree bends down between, 
But if I turn my head 
T still can see you, as I lean, 
Little—and rusty-red. 


O little home of summer hours, 
You stood there quite alone. 

A climbing rosebush, full of flowers, 
Across your door had grown, 





You had been sleeping till we came 
And woke you from y -, 

We made you part of ever 
The playmate we loved best. 












And once you were a caravel, 
Sailing the unknown seas; 
And then a blockhouse—\ 

The Indians were the tree 





ha well; 





And will you wish that we were here, 
When snow is falling white? 

And will you dream about us, dear, 
Through each long winter night? 


You could not even watch us go, 
However hard you tried! 

They shuttered all your windows so, 
And left you dark inside! 





O little house beside the tree, 
We showed you how to play! 

What will you do? How can you see, 
Now we have come away? 


* 
THE GAME OF LIFE. 


said, with a little catch in her voice. “You see, 1! 
thought 1 was going to have that—once. 1 ought 
to have known better—a homely little thing like , 
me. He—he meta pretty girla lite later, don't; 
lame him; he couldn't help it. But things went 
Diack fora while. Then I pulled myself up one day 
to see what was left. 1 found a whole world was | 
left if I would take it—a world of joy and sorrow | 
and hope and struggle that Ecould share. It grew 
big. 1 saw how little and selfish and shut in Thad 
been. It's wonderful to share living. There’s a 
lame girl that came to me thinking she had no 
we worked out her chance and she’s 
taking them pluckily. I’m going to crochet Sadie 
some lace. T love to do it. And there are daffo- 
I'd rather be me, loving them behind florists’ 
windows, than to have money and not care.” 

“I believe you’re right,” said Marcia, “and I 


thank you!” 
S tale of old privateering days, in which a quick- 
thinking employee who discovered a long- 
overdue privateer coming into port with a prize, | 
by some very hard riding overtook the owner of 
the ship on his way to the underwriter’s and saved 
him from the useless nent of a heavy pre- 
minum. An English Quaker was reminded of an | 
anecdote of the same period, based on the same 
situation, which occurred among his own people. 
Two Quakers, a merchant and an underwriter, 
meeting at an inn, began to talk business over tl 
meal, The merchant presently proposed to his: 
friend to insure his vessel, lost or not lost, which 
ought soon to arrive; in fact, it was already slightly | 
overdue, The premium would nec ‘ily be high, 
but the times were perilous and the ee priva- 
teers had recently taken many prizes up 
route the vessel must cover. The underwriter | 
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HE OVERREACHED HIMSELF. 
OME months ago The Companion told a little 

























T’S one thing after another,” the boy 
sald gloomily. ‘My eyes aren’t strong 
yet. With Floyd's sickness I missed 
most of my examinations last June, and | 
now I’m cramped for money. We’ ve! 
talked itover athome. I’m goingto give 
up college and get a position somewhere. | 

take up law later on—I can’t tell. It’s been | 

uphill work from the start.” ' 

“I often wish you young fellows could realize 
what a big game life is,” the minister said, after a 
thoughtful pause, “It comes to a man when more 
than half the innings are played, but that’s too 
late. 1 was just thinking how hard you boys 
worked last summer to beat the Brandon nine. 
You did it, too, There isw’t much chance about 
baseball, after all. It’s a question of which side 
practices the most and gets the most skill from its 
practice. Life is a bigger game every way, and 
you can play it only once—remeimber that. 

“When I was in the city last year I heard one of 
my old college classmates preach. We didn’t 
think Sanborn a remarkable fellow In college. I 
don't believe he had any better natural abilities 
than Thad, but he’s beaten me ten to one in breadth 
of influence and In the importance of the work he 
has to do, I could match Sanborn on a Greek 
recitation in college, but I couldn't preach such a 
sermon as he preached that day. Perhaps God | 
had this place here for me, and that larger place 
for Sanborn. Llike to think that, but sometimes | 
1 suspect that I didn’t play the game for all that 
in It. 

‘hase went into business with next to no capl- 

tal at all, and he’s made a fortune. People say he 

had ‘wonderful luck,’ but that wasn't it; it was 
keen-eyed alertness in playing the game. His 

isw't the sort of success I envy, but sometimes I 

ney I had it In me to do the saine thing, if I'd 

chosen to go at it in dead earnest. Chase was 

rather dull in mathematics, but he never gave a 

problem up. We used to tease him about sitting 

the night out over trigonometry, but I suppose he 
earried the same rule into business, and that’s 
why he succeeded. 

“Binney was the one really brilliant man In our 
class. He conld have done almost anything he 
chose to do, but he fell flat in the second or third 
innings between drink and other things. He could 
ve been a more effective preacher than Sanborn, 
a richer merchant than Chase, or a more suc- 
cessful inventor than Adamson if he had played 
the game to a finish, and played it the best he 
knew how. It is interesting, Robert, to speculate 
on the possibilities of life. I often wish I could 
xo back and try It all over again. I feel almost 
sure I could make a better score.” 

The boy’s head was bent, but it came up briskly. 
“Dl take 
he said. 




























“Perhaps the next hit won't be a foul.” 


& 


THE WORLD THAT WAS LEFT. 


HEN Sadie Palmer entered the office 
Thursday morning, the other girls 
crowded about her, teasing, questioning, 
admiring the ring that flashed on her 
left hand. Only Marcia Banks, grim 
and silent, bent over her typewriter. 
rae The letter she was typing was a routine 
form and she followed It mechanically, but in her 
brain was a tumult of scorn and envy. She real- 
ized the scorn and exulted in it, but she would 
not acknowledge the envy. The broken faith and 
bitter hurt that had come to her own life a year 











‘less, unless the signed document required him in | 


i 
hesitated. The policy was made out, but his mind 
was not made up, Finally he put the paper into 
‘his pocket, saying: 

“1 will sleep on the matter, Friend Joseph, and 
to-norrow I will return it to thee, signed or un- 
signed.” 

They parted and went to their homes. Before 
n a urgent me: ger clattered at the mer: 
ant’s door, He was a bringer of bad tidings. | 
The vessel was lost. It was, unless it was in- 
sured, a heavy misfortune. If only that policy 
had been signed the day before! He had little | 
belief that his hesitating friend would have decided | 
jto take the risk; he was a cautious and a keen | 
person, with a reputation for sharp practice. But | 
Joseph saw in that fact his opportunity. Sum- 
moning a messenger, to Whom he said no word of 
his loss, he dispatched him with a message, in- 
structing him carefully exactly what words to use. 
He was to say: 

. nd Joshua, Neighbor Joseph desires me to 
inform thee that, if thee hast not underwritten, 
thee needst not do it.” 

The message was delivered promptly and pre- 
cisely. Friend Joshua, who had not signed, and 
had decided against doing so, understood it to / 
mean that the ship had arrived safely, and the 
owner did not wish to pay the premiuin, now use- 




















honor and law to do so, That is what the canny | 
Joseph expected him to think; and he proceeded 

to act as Joseph had guessed he might act. He 

pretended not to find the policy where he looked | 
for it In his office, slipped it stealthily among a 

handful of other papers, which he carried care- 

lessly with him into the next room, where he went 

ostensibly to seek further, and there slyly signed 

it. Presently he brought it back and delivered it 

to the messenger with the message: 

“Tell thy master I had signed.” 

It was not a pretty bit of business, — Friend 
Joseph's trick was a little too clever,—but cer- 
talnly no one can sympathize with Friend Joshua. 
It was a case of the biter bit. 























before had left the scorn and envy behind them, 
And now Sadie Palmer—a little, empty-headed 
thing, with no more real power of love than a but- 
terfly—had this thing come to her—and all the 
other girls congratulated her, even that shabby | 
little mouse of a Jane Travis with the rest! Marela 
thought she, at least, had more sense. 

Marcia was still working when the girls stopped | 
noon; one or two called her, but she answered 
shortly that she was going to finish a letter first. 
She was still working at five o’clock, but. no one 
called her then they felt that it was one of Marcia | 
Banks's “off days.’ 

When the chattering crowd had gone, Marcia 
covered her typewriter and went to the cloakroom. 
To her surprise, Jane Travis was still there. 

”” Jane asked. 

Marcia nodded eurtly; she did not want com- 
pany. But apparently Jane was not sensitive to 
atmospheres, 

“It's such a lovely day to walk home,” Jane 
said, as they went out on the street together. 
“And T discovered the first. jonquils at Harley’s 
this morning. The day has been full of them. I 
feel as if L owned a springtin 
don't think much of springtimes behind flor- 
ja retorted, 















| 



















In spite of herself 3 ia glaneed at her then; 
dane's face was white and yet softly shining; it 
was like pain and glory together, 

adie Palmer—brought things back so,” Jane 
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A TIME STORE — AND THE ORIGIN 
OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 
‘T isalmost a hundred years since Josiah Warren 
I established his “Time Store’—the most sin; 

lar institution in the history of business. Josiah | 
Warren himself was an inventive genius. He in- 
vented the present form of coal-oil stove and the 
rotary printing press now universally used in news- 
paper offices; he was the first man In the world to | 
print froma roll of paper. Many of the mechanical 
processes of engraving originated with him, and 
he was the first to start a trade school. 

Ile ved In Cincinnati, and in 1827 he conceived | 
the idea of a new kind of store, which he opened ! 
at the corner of Fifth and Elm streets. All goods 
were marked In plain figures, their cost prices plus 
an amount for freight, rent and shrinkage—usnally 
about four percent. The customers selected what | 
they wanted with Httle or no assistance on the 
part of the salesman. He had almost childlike 
faith in his customers, and kept nothing under lock 
and key. 

Warren’s method of making a profit was this: 
if the customer bought a bill of groceries and it 
took half an hour to wait on him, twenty-five cents 
would be added to the cost of the provisions. | 

But the time of the proprietor or clerk was paid 
for usually in labor notes, somewhat in this form: 
“Due to Josiah Warren, on demand, two hours in 
Dlacksmith work. (Signed) Richard Harris,” or 
“Due to Josiah Warren, on demand, twenty min- 
utes inneedlework, (Signed) Amanda Bemnett.” 
The merchant used the simplest kind of currency 
he exchanged his labor for that of his customers. 
There were no profits in the ordinary sense of the 
term, 

‘This currency, too, was a circulating medium. 
Warren could not use all of this labor himself, 
and he often indorsed the notes and turned them 
over to others who needed labor in exchange for 
supplies for the stor Instead of a dollar bill's 

japreelug to pay its jue in silver on demand, 
one of Josiah Warren's labor notes agreed to pay 
in labor. 

At first most of the people of Cincinnati refused 
to take him seriously, and the few who did take 
him seriously thought he was a swindler. At the 
end of the first week his receipts amounted to 
| $2.37 in lawful money, and labor notes to the value 
of $2.95. 

But after the slow start business picked up, anda. 
competitor across the way found he would have to 
follow Warren's methods or go back to the farm. 
He chose the first, and Warren helped him to reor- 

Soon both establishments were prosper- 
d the old-line merchants of the city began 
to have eause for worry, 

Merchants to-day would find a great deal of 
merit in some of Warren’s ideas. When eustom- 

ers had to pay for the time they spent in the store, 





; lor started a trade school that soon became a 


| pool, checkers, dominoes and even bowling. There 
| is a small gymnasium, and in the forepeak is the 


| self lives in what was once the forecastle. 


they wasted little of It. Another good feature was 
that the marking of all goods at their cost pre- 
vented haggling and promoted mutual confidence. 

All bills were on file at the back of the store, and 
If a customer thought that ten cents a pound was 
a high price for sugar, he could easily find out. 
what Warren paid the middleman. 

The store naturally became an employment ex- 
change, and some kinds of labor soon became a 
drug on the market. Warren suggested to a num- 
ber of men that they turn their attention to trades 
where labor was in especial demand. The answer ! 
usually was, “I can’t learn a new trade without 
going through an apprenticeship. That takes time 
ts money, and I can’t afford It.” 

That gave Warren another revolutionary idea, 
and he thought he saw a field where he could do 
more good than running a store. With six months’ 
notice, then, the “Time Store” liquidated Its busl- 
3 after two years of existence, and its proprie- 








success, The lad, therefore, who attends a trade 
school to«lay and escapes several years of app 
ticeship may thank Josiah Warren, who, nearly 
century ago, proved that time is greater than 
money, 
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A SKY PILOT OF THE HARBOR. 


NE of the most conspicuous craft along the 

water front of San Pedro, the seaport of 

Los Angeles, is an old tugboat pulled up on 

the beach and surmounted bya nondescript super: 

structure. It is the Seaman’s Bethel, of which 
Capt. Charles Farr is founder and “skipper.” 

Twenty-four years ago Farr was a deck hand 

on the steamers of the Great Lakes. He used to 

drink his share of liquor, and had a remarkable 

command of blasphemous English. One night he 


strolled into a Salvation Army meeting in Cleve- 
land and was converted. His whole life was 








CAPTAIN FARR’S MISSION, 


ehanged. For six years he worked with the 
Army, and then he conducted a mission on an old 
canal boat in Toledo, under the auspices of the 
Western Seamen's Friend Society. 

Fifteen years ago he came to San Pedro. He 
“bucked” lumber at the wharves by day and did 
jonary work among the sailors by night. But 
to devote his entire time to the services of Christ 
was his ambition, That he was finally enabled to 
do through a letter from the late “Golden Rule” 
























| Jones, then mayor of Toledo, telling of lils faith | 


ful work on the old canal boat. Capt. William 
Banning, a power In 
the shipping business: 
at San Pedro, beeame 
Interested In his work, | jin 
and gave him the hulk 

old tugboat, the 

Warrior. 

Captain’ Farr first 
converted the boiler | 
and engine room Into 
a chapel. There at 
hight’ he condueted ! 
religious services,and 
during the day he vis- 
ited the various ships 
in the harbor and 
talked to the men In ; 
the forecasiie, Later 
he decided to add to 
his mission a sort of 
elub and lodging 
house. Accordingly, 
he built a second story 
on the old hulk, which 
he partitioned off into 
sleeping quarters. 

The place is fitted 
up with a reading room, and opportunities for such 
xames as deck quoits, bean board, Manhattan 



















THE SKY PILOT IN HIS 
LAUNCH. 


bathroom. Many of the lodgers do their own cook- 
ing and washing, and there is a community kitchen 
and wash room on the top flaor. The captain him- 


While Captain Farr expects all to pay who can, 
he never turns away any sailor in need of food or 
a bed. The institution is not self-supporting, but 
there are friends who always see that the bills are 
paid. A motor launch, The Bethel, was given to 
him, and so was the lumber with which the top 
floor of the mission {s built. The carpenter work 
on the latter, however, Captain Farr did himself. 


* * 


JACK OF THE CIRCLE S. 


OWARD the end of the winter of 1898, writes 
| a Companion reader, the Western Tanning 
Company of Chicago ordered me to North 
Dakota to buy hides. | 1 left the Northern Pacifie 
at Mandan and took the stage for the Circle S 
Ranch, sixty miles across the prairie. It was a 
calm, bright, rather m day, and I remember 
telling the old driver that spring had come. He 
didn't reply, but looked skeptical. 

At noon we stopped at the half-way house for 
dinner, The weather still continued bright; buta 
stiff wind had sprung up from the northeast. Old 
John, the driver, hurried me off as soon as we had 
bolted our meal. “Bad weather coming,” was all 
he would si 

The clouds ‘gathered rapidly; it grew colder and 
colder, and by four o’cloek it began to snow. For- 
tumately, we made the ranch just as the storm 
swooped down upon us; five minutes later we 
could not have found our way in, 

The ranch owner, Mr. Sterling, was rather wor- 
ried. The south-pasture herd had not come in 
yet, although two men and Jack, the famous 
cattle dog of the Circle 8, were out after them. 

Sterling and the cook stayed up all night, hoping 
the two cowboys would get in, and Keeping hot. 
fires and coffee ready for them. But when morn- 
ing dawned they had not come. 

The blizzard raged for three days. As soon as 
it cleared we rted out to search for the boys. 

About three miles out, and not far_from .the 
creck, we found them ina dugout, half-starved, 




















| Muir that he should give his order. 


but still alive. They had brought the cattle that 
far when the storm struck them. Kuowing they 
could not drive the cattle any farther, they got them 
into a small grove near the dugout. They bullta 
fire in the dugout and, with the aid of Jack, took 
turns in watching to Keep the cattle from “drifting” 
with the storm. At last, exhausted and half-frozen, 
they had to keep to the dugout. Jack and the 
cattle had disappeared. 

We started off after them, and in an hour or so 
we saw the cattle standing close together. Jack 
was there, too; he lay quite exhausted on the 
ground; but he gave a weak bark as one old steer 
attempted to stray from the herd. 

Sterling ran to Jack, and the faithful dog at- 
tempted to rise, but fell back at his master’s feet, 
completely worn out. The owner of Circle 5S 
Ranch picked the big fellow up in his arms. There 
were tears in his eyes and his voice was husky as 
he gave orders about the cattle. Then, mounting 
his horse, he hurried home through the big drifts, 
bearing Jack in his arms; nor would he allow the 
rest of us to so much as raise a finger to help. 
Inside the ranch house he forced warm stimulants 
down the dog’s throat, and carefully wrapped his 
frostbitten feet. 

When Jack finally stirred, Sterling, on his knees 
beside him, gave him nourishment from a table- 
spoon, Poor old Jack was nearly ‘‘done for”; 
but he feebly beat his tail on the floor, gave his 
master’s hand an affectionate lick and, settling his 
head between his paws, slept off his exhaustion. 

When I left, he could stalk feebly about, sniffing 
at his stockinged feet, but he never once offered 
to remove the stockings. I heard two years later 
that he had recovered fully, 
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JOHN MUIR AND HIS BREAD. 


HE naturalist and explorer, John Muir, was 

a@ curiously simple man—as simple in his 

tastes and appetites as in his views of life and 
conduct. On his trips through the Sierras he never 
carried a gun and never killed game; nor did he 
catch fish. 

He lived almost exclusively on plain dry bread. 
“There is no waste in it,” he used to say; “every 
particle is of value. lL also take along a small pack- 
and a little tin cup ina stout canvas bag. 
in my strength on this diet for months at 
I occasionally run across some wild ber- 





a time, 
ries, or an edible root to chew on, but they are not 


tant.” 

At dinners to which he was invited, Mr. Munir 
would usually barely taste of soup or fruit, never 
touch meat or any fancy dessert, talk while others. 
ate, and nibble away between-times at a slice of 








| 
) bread without butter, 


Once while visiting Pasadena he was one of a 
party starting out to get supper, after which it was 


| purposed to spend the evening in the rooms of one 


of the company. As they walked along the street 
they passed a bakery; Mr. Muir stopped. “Why. 
friends, look here!” he said. “That is good-look- 
ing bread; why go any farther. Let's buy a couple 
of loaves and take them to the room with us.” 
And he was quite in earnest. 

Onee a friend took him to luncheon at a famous 
restaurant in San Franciseo, As they took seats 
at atable, Mr. Mulr was engaged in some discus- 
sion in whieh he was so absorbed that he was 
oblivious to everything else. His friend could not 
interrupt him, and so the talk flowed on until the 
time approached for closing the restaurant. The 
head waiter told the host that he must give his 
order without further delay. Taking advantage 
of the interruption, the friend suggested to Mr. 
He seemed 
startled. “I have all I wish,” he exclaimed. 
“Order for yourself.” For an hour as he talked 
he had been chewing bits of bread. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL DAY'S WORK. 


Ti ERE was a lull in the conversation of the 
little group gathered round the stove in the 
centre grocery as Hank Parsons concluded 
his tale of the great results he had accomplished 
in fence building. It was clear that everyone was 

deeply Impressed by the story, for silence is to the 
soap-box orator what applause {s to the politician. 

Then an old man, known as “Old Charlie,” 
broke the silence. 

“Wal, that thar was some fencin’—leastwise 
for these days,” he remarked. “But let me tell ye 
that If ye want to know anythin’ about fence 
makin’, ye want to ask some of us old fellers. 
Why, back in ’67, when me and Bill Potter was a- 
workin’ fer the railroad, the boss sent us out one 
morning to build a four-board fence along both 
sides of the right-er-way, and, sir, by quittin’ time 
that night we had made so much fence that it took 
us three whole days to walk back where we started 


from.” 
F appear that a certain young man of that town 
was terrified by the conventionalities that 

appeared to him to be necessary in the case of his 
marriage to a girl of that town. 

The youth sent a letter to a large clothing con- 
cern in New York to ask: 

“What is the proper dress for a groom?” 

Now, it seems that the clerk who opened the 
mail reférred this inquiry to the livery department, 
and that the head thereof dictated a brief reply: 
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THE MODEST BRIDEGROOM. 
ROM a story told in Little Rock it would 






“Bottle-green coat, fawn-colored trousers, with 
top boots, silk hat with cockade. We can quote 
you prices as follows.” 


In a short time came this plaintive letter from 
the young man in Little Rock: 

“T always knew it was expensive to get maried, 
but can’t you suggest something a little less elab- 
orate 2?” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1, SUBVERTED 2. A 
BABYLONIC ABT 
REDEMISED ACRID 
TRADESMAN AFFAIRS 
PRODUCING ACESCENCE 
ROMANCERS ABRACADABRA 
REDEEMERS ACCEDENCE 
RENEGADES ABRADES 
DOMICILES ARBOR 

ART 
A 

3. 1. Clock, 11. Snow. 

4. 1. In-cur-a-ble. 1. Spear, pear, ear, era. 

5. Sleep, peace, spear, aspic, reach, perch. 

6. 1. Bone, mine, mule, cone, numb, Nome— 

columbine. , anger 





IL.Gear, range, nag, rat, 
—tanager. 111. Stéw)\wit, te, tide, wise, west— 
widest. 
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AN OLD-HOME PARASOL. 


By Marion Hallowell. 


HEN Dorothy Winthrop went all 

W alone from Boston to Montville to 
spend August with Grandfather and 
Grandmother Winthrop, she forgot to take with 
her one very important thing—her new pink 
parasol! It was the thing that she thought 
the most of, too, for Aunt ITarriet had given 
it to her on her birthday in June—and now 
to forget to take it on her first journey! But 
she had so many things to pack and so many 
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the best [ can do for her. I broke my own 


parasol last year, and I never thought to have | things,’’ said her surprised grandmother. 


it mended. ’” 


Strangely enough, however, Dorothy was the } ‘Especially when they mean sumething.’’ 


happiest girl in Montville when she saw the 
faded old paraso] and heard its story. 
‘*Your own grandmother’s!’’? she exclaimed. 


‘“*How many ‘greats’ does that make her to | homesteads, and told why we should cherish | 


me? And to think that a little girl carried ita 
hundred years before I was born !’’ 

‘‘And it was made in England, too,’’ said 
Grandmother Winthrop, ‘‘for in those days 
there were very few parasols or umbrellas in 
America; they were not made here till later. ’? 
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DOROTHY BORE THE PARASOL PROUDLY WHEN SHE WALKED HOME. 


things to think of that morning that it was not 
strange that she forgot something. 

She thought of the parasol almost as soon as 
the train had left the station, and even the 
many interesting things that she saw from 
the car window during the all-day ride could 
not wholly take her mind from it. 

Grandfather Winthrop met her at the Mont- 
ville station, and before they had reached the 
big house at the end of the shady village street 
she had told him about the parasol. 

“Well, well, that’s too bad!’’ said grand- 
father. ‘‘ But perhaps you won’t need it, after 
all. We don’t have much rain at this season.’’ 

“But, grampa, it is to keep off the sun, not 
the rain,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘I really cannot go 
calling or to church or anywhere without it.’’ 

“Oh, I seel’? said Grandfather Winthrop. 
“Well, well, that’s too bad! We’ll see what 
we can do about it.’’ 

That night Dorothy wrote a letter to her 
mother to tell her that she had come safe to 
grandfather’s, and in the very first line, and 
also in the first of the three postacripts, she 
begged her to be sure to send the parasol at 
once. 

But it would take the letter a day to go and 
the parasol a day to come, at the very quickest, 
and in the meantime there was to be Sunday— 
Old-Home Sunday, too, when everyone would 
go to church and when there would be many 
city visitors. Of course, no young lady could 
go without a parasol! 

Grandmother Winthrop had been full of 
sympathy for Dorothy from the first. She 
understood, better than grandfather could, what 
the parasol meant to Dorothy, and had thought 
Much about it; and on Saturday morning an 
idea came to her. She climbed the attic stairs, 
and from a big chest under the eaves she 
brought out a little silk parasol that had been 
her own grandmother’s many years before. It 
was gray, not pink, and the handle, which was 
long and rather large, was of bone. 

“I don’t suppose Dorothy will like it or 
want to use it,’’ said Grandmother Winthrop 
softly, as she carefully opened the old parasol, 
“because it is not new or handsome ; but it is 





Dorothy’s new parasol itself, if it could | hand. 
have come flying through the air to her from | it’s a sea gull at all, but the fairy herself in 


Boston, would not have given her so much 
pleasure. 

‘*To think, ’’ she kept saying, ‘‘that I can go 
to church under a parasol that my great-great- 
grandmother carried, away back when there 
were Indians, and perhaps when her father 
was off fighting the British soldiers !’’ 
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‘*But I did not suppose children liked old 
‘Oh, but I love old things!’’ cried Dorothy. | 


Sure enough, at church the next day the 
minister preached his sermon on the subject of | 
old things, especially the old things of the old 


them and honor the memory of those who used | 
them long ago. 

And all the while Dorothy sat in the high- 
backed pew with Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Winthrop and clasped tightly the bone 
handle of the precious old parasol. After the | 
service there were many who spoke to her, and | 
nearly all of them had something to say about | 
the quaint, old-fashioned parasol that she car- 
tied. So she bore it more proudly than ever 
when she walked home ahead of Grandfather 
and Grandmother Winthrop. 

Two days later the pink parasol came by | 
parcel post, and of course Dorothy was glad to 
see it; but she was even happier when, at the 
end of her visit, Grandmother Winthrop gave 
her the old parasol to take home with her as 
her very own. 
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THE CAVE FAIRY. 


By Antoinette De Coursey Patterson. 


OBERT and Sara were greatly excited. 
R ‘They had found a cave in the mountain 
back of their summer home, on the side 
facing the sea. It was a very small cave,—too 
small for either of them to craw] into,—but 
they could see that it was very deep. What 
might there not be living in it? A dragon, 
perhaps, or, better still, a real fairy! Indeed, 
before they found the cave, Robert had seen a 
little gray figure moving about near by—a figure 
of just the size, Sara said, when he described 
it afterwards, that fairies were supposed to be. 
On one of their visits, which they made on 
the day when Robert was six years old, they 
were allowed to take their luncheon with them, 
and in the luncheon was a little cake baked 
especially for that day. 

‘‘Let us leave a slice for the fairy,’’ said 
Robert. So they cut a slice and left it ona 
stone just inside the opening to the cave. 

The next morning the cake was all gone, 
save for a few crumbs lying on the ground! 

‘““The fairy has eaten it,’? whispered Sara. 
“OQ Robert, perhaps she’ll come out to-day I’? 

So the two waited among the bushes, their | 
hearts full of new hope. Suddenly their ears 
caught sounds in the cave, which up to that 
time had seemed such a silent spot. 

Robert grasped Sara’s hand, for, although | 
he was a boy, he was just a little frightened. | 
The sounds ceased; then they began again; | 
and then, out of the cave and straight out to 
sea flew a great bird. \ 

‘*It’s only an old sea gull!’’ cried Robert, 
disappointed and disgusted. 

But Sara tightened her hold on her brother’s 
‘*Robert,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t believe 


disguise! Fairies never like to have anyone 
find out where they live. What could be 
easier than for a fairy to change her cloak into 
gray feathers?’’ 

So the two children went home happy, and 
told their mother that they felt sure they had 
really seen the fairy that lived in the cave. 








ON CIRCUS DAY. 


By Frances Harriman. 





the circus passes by, 

ter acts so very shy; 

She's ’fraid of elephants, and she 
Just hides and cuddles up to me. 


But when the lion gives a growl 
That makes old Fido howl and howl, 
I'm glad that sister’s there with me— 
I cuddle up to her, you see! 
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THE WHITY, PINKY PIG. 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


Arthur was a doctor, 
And traveled in a gig; 
Edgar was a learned judge, 
And wore a gown and wig; 
Tom was a comedian, 
And danced a funny jig; 
And Chester was a farmer 
With a whity, pinky pig: 
A whity, pinky, sharp and slinky, 
Little blinky pig! 


Edith was a mother, 
With a waxen baby big; 
Lottie was a florist, 
Who planted fresh a twig; 
Nellie, as a grocer, sold 
An apple and a fig; 
And all would have been happy 
Had it not been for the pig— 
That pinky, whity, small and mighty, 
Queer and flighty pig! 


It gobbled up the groceries, 
It rooted up the twig; 

It scared the doctor’s pony 
Till the pony broke the gig; 

It tangled up the learned judge 
Until he dropped his wig; 

It stole the baby’s cookie, 
Did that whity, pinky pig: 

That whity, pinky, quick-as-winky, 
Swim-or-sinky pig! 
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Oh, August time is picnic time, 
As everybody knows; 
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And everybody goes! 


Lae 


With picnics here and picnics there, 


By Olivette Morris. 
The Chipper Club, the Chipper Club, 
It has a picnic, too, 
With ample fare and noise to spare, 
And jolly things to do. 
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HE CHIPPER CLUB. 


Such chittering and chattering 

Along the woodsy way! é 
What fun, I know, if we could go 

And join/them in, their, play! 
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VERYONE ae more 
E or less of the clever ways 

in which many animals 
provide for their young and pro- 
tect them from harm. We know, 
for example, that a sand wasp 
digs a hole in the ground, in 
which it deposits an egg; that it 
finds a cuterpillar three times as 
big as itself and stings it so as to 
paralyze without killing it; that 


it drays the heavy load to the burrow, and | story of the cleverness of a mother. Hq 
places it conveniently for the larva to eat; that | people of a village of Algonquin Indians at | ¢§ 


it fills up the hole with earth, scratching like 
a dog with its forefeet and pressing the soil 
with its body until the opening is closed neatly 
and cunningly; that it then flies away on its 
own business. 1t has done a series of acts 
animated by the single purpose of caring for 
its young in its absence. 

When we ask how the wasp knows how to 
do all these things, we are told that it is by 
instinct or inherited 
habit. But how about 
the first sand wasp? 
Without trying to an- 
swer that question, 
or to define ‘‘in- 
stinct,’’ or to explain 
‘*inherited habit, ’’ 
perhaps we may come 
a little nearer to some 
understanding of the 
facts if we remember 
that the devices and 
labors of insect and 
bird and beast are for 
the most part prompt- 
ed and sustained by 
mother love. The 
exceptions, when the 
fathers take care of 
the young, are so few 
that they are almost 
comical to us. And | 
mother love is capable {| 
of inspiring creatures {| | 
to adapt themselves to 
new and strange cir- 
cumstances. 

For example, a man 
kept a pair of waxbills in his study, where 
they flew about at their pleasure, for the door of 
their cage was left open all day. Observing 
that they began to pick up material as if they 
were inclined to make a nest, the man got a 
quantity of such stuff as he thought might suit 
them and scattered it about the room. They 
took what they chose; the hen bird began 
building, and went on busily and merrily for 
some days. Then the work came to a stop, 
and the man thought they had finished, for 
there was what he considered a tidy nest ina 
corner of the cage. 

But the birds were uneasy about something. 
The hen twittered to her mate complainingly, 
and his answering chirps were doleful. At 
last the hen bird flew down to the man’s desk, 
faced him, spread out her wings and fluttered 
them, chattering at a great rate. Evidently 
she was in trouble of some kind and wished to 
tell him about it. 

Ile went to the cage, examined the seed box 


DRAWN BY WALT HARRIS 





and the water fountain, looked for traces of | 


mice, peeped into the nest, but could not find 
anything amiss. The bird remained quiet 
while he was at the cage, but as soon as he 
reseated himself at the desk she chattered 
and fluttered her wings as before. At last it 
occurred to the man that possibly she desired 
sume softer material than she had wherewith 
to line her nest. He went to another room, 
where there was a bunch of pampas grass, and 
returned with some of the downy tufts and 
scattered them on the desk. The bird pounced 
upon the stuff at once, and in a short time the 
nest was complete and to her liking. 

This incident is not one of which I have 
heard or read. It happened to me. 

How did the bird know that I was inter- 
ested in her work and willing to help? Low 
could she hope to make me understand what 
she wanted? Her action cannot very well 
be explained as due to inherited habit, for it 
is most unlikely that any ancestress of hers 
had ever been in similar circumstances. ‘The 
best explanation seems to be that mother love 
made her capable of extraordinary cleverness. 

It is much the same with human mothers; 
they are far more clever in an emergency than 
fathers—usually. A father and mother and 
small boy were seated at a meal, and the 
mother left to attend to something in another 
room. The boy half swallowed a piece of 
mutton, which stuck in his throat. The father 
did not know in the least what to do, but called 
for the mother. When she came in, the boy 
was black in the face, almost suffucated. The 
mother instantly put a finger down the boy’s 
throat, thrust the obstacle downward, and 
there was an end of the trouble. Probably 
the boy would have died if only his father had 
been there. 

In the schoolbooks of long ago there used to 








THE, BIRDS WERE UNEASY ABOUT 
SOMETHING. 








carried off by an eagle to its aerie 
on the edge of a precipice. No 
man could be got even to try to 
climb the rock, so utterly imprac- 
ticable did it appear; but the 
mother climbed it, and, what is 
still more marvelous, came down 
again, carrying her child. 

‘The Arctic Prairies,’ by 
Emest Thompson Seton, has a 
All the 


Wayabimika, on Lake Savanne, were starved 
to death except one squaw and her baby. 
She fled from the camp, thinking to find 
friends and help a good many miles away. 
She got as far as a small lake near Deer 
Lake, and then discovered a cache, probably 
in a tree. 

“‘This contained one small bone fishhook. 
She rigged up a line, but had no bait. No 
bait, but she had a 
knife; a strip of flesh 
was quickly cut from 
her own leg, a hole 
made through the ice, 
and a fine jackfish 
was the food that was 
sent to this devoted 
mother. She divided 
it with the child, sav- 


bait. She stayed 
there, living on fish, 
until spring, then 


people. ’” 

One may venture 
to say that no father 
would have seen how 
to find bait as the 
Indian mother did. 
Many fathers would 
be willing to hurt 
themselves for the 


they would not have 
seen a practical way. 

So, whatever may 
be the amount of 
inherited habit or unconscious memory in the 
quality called instinct, 
that there is generally a good deal of love in 
it, too. And it might perhaps be maintained 
that most of the acts of human heroism have 


their source in love—love of child or friend or | * 


home or country or humanity. If the con- 
clusion is right, that the highest cleverness 
springs out of love, there are many applica- 
tions too obvious to require mention. 
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THE ZOUAVES’ BAND. 


HIE French troops under General Bail- 
loud, the majority of them Zouaves, who 


fought their way to Krivolak in order to | 


effect a junction with the hard-pressed Serbi- 
ans, failed to reach them in time, and had to 
retire. With them were several American 
hewspaper correspondents, one of whom, Mr. 
William G. Shepherd, was the staff corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun. In describ- 
ing an impromptu concert that the band of the 
Zouaves gave, he writes: 


It was the first band that any of us had seen 
near the battle front. One or another of the five 
of us American new: naa men had seen every 
front on both sides, and music, hadn’t seemed 
to have much place in this grim war. There 
were ninety musicians and five drummers, and 
they stood in the mud up to their shoe tops. 

‘*Can’t you_get them to play?’’ we asked 
our guide. ‘‘It’s the first band we ever saw 
hear a battlefield. ’’ 

“Will you _write stories about it?’’ asked 
the leader. We said we would. 

Whereupon, standing in the mud, the band 
struck up the song of a certain regiment of 
Zouaves. Some members of the band sang. 
‘They y played on their horns in relays, so that 
we had a chorus—a band and a fife-and-drum 
corps going all at once. It was a rattling good 
tune. We gave three cheers for the band, and 
the band gave three cheers for us. The band- 
master made us promise again to write a story 
about how his band played, and then we were 
ordered back into our ambulances for the ride to 
Strumitza, where we were to pass the night. 

If you hear anyone say there is no music in 
twentieth -century war, that men no longer 
die to stirring tunes, just tell your informant 
that he’s wrong. The French Zouaves have 
a band, and it goes with them right up to the 
front, and it plays while they fight and while 
they, die. There are some things a regiment 
won’t give up, no matter what the war coun- 
cils say or what the generals think best. With 
the French Zouaves, this thing is their band. 
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“TABLE D’HOTE” COAL. 


‘OT every salesman is as quick-witted as 
the youth at the office of the coal com- 
pany, about whom Everybody’s tells: 

‘*How much is chestnut coal?’”’ timidly in- 
quired the prospective customer. 

“That depends,’? said the salesman. ‘A 
la carte it’s eight dollars; cul-de-sac it will 
cost you fifty cents extra, 
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MID-YEAR SIX 
$132 


F, O. B. Racine 
26 Extra Features 





Stolen Ideas 


For Which We Will Gladly Pay 


This Mid-Year Mitchell is the most up-to-date, the most complete car 
on the market. 

Our experts examined 257 new models before completing this one. 
And they combined in this model 73 new ideas—all the best new ideas 
brought out. 

Then they added 26 extra features—things which other cars omit. So 
this car has a wealth of new attractions. 

Some of these ideas were copied from others, It is so in every car. 
But we shall gladly repay it by letting any rival use any of the many new 
‘ideas we have built into the Mitchell. 


Build a Duplicate Car 


Anyone may, if he can and chooses, build a duplicate of the Mitchell car. 

But the factory that did so—matching our qualities—would need to 
charge a pretty high price. 

Our chief advantage lies in factory efficiency. 
John W. Bate has cut our factory costs 50 per cent. 

That is the reason for our 26 extras—extras which cost us over $2,000,000 
on this season's output alone. 


What Engineers Demand 


The Mitchell is built by one of the greatest efficiency engineers. And 
to meet engineering ideals. Scores of the ablest engineers in America have 
already bought this car. 

Mr. John W. Bate has made in the Mitchell over 700 improvements. 
He built 17 models to attain the present car. 

There are 440 parts—drop-forged or steel-stamped—which are three 
times as strong as castings. All major strains are met with Chrome-Vana- 
dium steel. All parts are stronger than necessary. Nowhere does the 
margin of safety run below SO per cent. 

As a result, there are six Mitchell cars which have averaged 164,372 
miles each, or more than 30 years of ordinary service. 


In this model plant, 


Mr. Bate has also attained in this Mitchell a low operative cost. No 
other car of its size and type can match it in miles per gallon. 

We want you to see what efficiency means. It is something new in 
car-building. See what extra value it gives you, what extra strength and 
beauty. Do that, and you are bound to choose the Mitchell when you buy 
acar to keep. 

Mitchell dealers are everywhere. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Successor to Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


F. o. b. 


$1 3 2 Racine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
Mitchell Touring Sedan, Springfield Type (pictured above) 
$1985 f. o. b. Racine, Wis. 
High-speed economical Six. 48 h. p.—127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment including 26 extra features. Also five types of closed bodies. 








No. 3506. WRIST WATCH. This dair nt 
open-face timepiece is fitted with the relia 


nd h 


on subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 80 cents extra; or 
sold for $2.50. In either case we will Deliver 
Free anywhere in the United States. 


No. 3508. THE LEONARD’ GUARANTEED ee 4 
This Watch is nlishec 
osed parts bined, 
t. all parts inter 
sition gilt metal, 
This case is 
ughout. The 
Given to Com- 
ion subscribers aly for one new zenrly subscription and 15 
cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either case we will Deliver 
Free anywhere in the United States. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Prepare babys food / 
accordin g to the 


Mellins Food Method 
} of N of Milk Modihicat 
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0,000 Housewives are using this Extractor 
Five Times As Big As Picture 


Sent to You 








At Actual C Cost to Us 


Fits biggest oranges as Eee as smallest need 





and gets all thejuice. Just hold under faucet | 


toclean. Made of heavy, tough glass, so 
it lasts a lifetime; you've no idea how con- 
renient itis. Send for yours now. Stamps 
ill do. 

If your dealer hasn't this big Sunkist Orange 
Juice Extractor—5% inches in diameter, 8 inches from 
handle to spout—send us 16c (if the town you live in is 
Bast of the Missouri River) or 24c (if your town is West 
Of the Missouri River orin Canada) and we'll send direct 
charges prepaid. 

We make offer at actaal cost to us merely to make it ea: 
des for our customers to prepare bealtbful orange juice. 
Address 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Co-operative — Non-profit 
Dept. B82 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER ~J0deys 


one month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “*Ranger.’? We 


Tillshipit te you onapproval, freight prepaid, without a 
WHE TODAY golfer is absolut ely. genuine, 
a our big catalog showi: 

TE TODAY f full line of bicycles for 


nen and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like ‘aauality., It'is a eyclopedia of icyeles, 

Sadrieg and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
TIRES, COA Ro MCE rear wheels, inner 
ihe lamps, ocean: equipment and 
ica at half usual prices. A. limited number of 


a band Biya taken in trade will be closed out at 
to 
fiver AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
sample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 
48 Costs You Nothing to learn what we off. 
you how we can do it. You will be astonished an 


Do not —~ a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
‘our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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>) k [NATURE SCIENCE] 


IRDS IN THE TRENCHES. — An Eng! 
soldier sends the Field some interesting 
| in regard to the behavior of birds in the war zone. 
| He “I have been in the trenches barely 
three months, but quite long enough to convin 
me that birds care little or nothing for the noi: 
! of war, although, of course, it must interfere with 
them to a certain degree. I happen to be ina 
very pretty part of the country, which favors 
observation; nevertheless it is a very active part 
of the line, Often when doing my tour of duty 
‘in the trenches at night I have heard the night- 
‘ingle near by, and the cuckoo by day, while in 
‘no man’s land’ the kestrel habitually hovers, and 
we are reminded that dawn is approaching by 
a lark that soars to the heavens and pours forth 
his song. Even a cloud clearing the noon made 
him do this. In the trenches we also hear owls 
and the whistle of birds on migration overhead. 
In a small thin copse running from our front line 
into no man’s land magpies may be seen bus! 
at their nests, and this same copse is a favorite 
shelling ground of the enemy. As I sit now in the 
dugout limets are perched on the ground, sing- 
ing outside the door, My first swallow of the year 
was seen shimmering in no man’s land amidst 
flying lead. Four or five cominon partridges were 
, Shot from the trenches with a rifle, and, being ; 
‘neatly shot, went to swell our daily menu. All 
rs amongst shells, trench mortars, gre- 
itle fire, and all the other horrors of war. 
Their disregard of all these seems astounding. 
Not only birds but insects, too, the trenches hold— 
butterflies and moths of various species; and often 
the eye Is gladdened by the pretty vision of a rare 
omnion swallowtail poised on the front-line 
| parapet, lightening the subaltern’s dreary round 
or tour on duty.” 










































ABULOUS WHEATS.— Farmers are often 

urged to invest in varieties of wheat that, if! 
what is said of them were true, would be wonde: 
ful indeed. One variety is described as producing ( 
several heads on each Ik, and others are said to | 
yield a hundred and even two hundred bushels: 
to the acre. The Department of Agriculture has | 
investizated them and finds that none of them are 
in any way superior to the commercial varieties 
commonly grown, ‘The only basis for the extrava- 
Kant statements of those who offer them fe ale 
Is the necessity of finding some excuse for charg- 
ing exorbitant prices for seed. A favorite story 
of the promoters is that when the coffin of an 
Egyptian mummy 3000 or 4000 years old was opened, | 
wheat was found in it, which was planted, but only 
a single Kernel grew. That, however, proved to 
be wonderfully prolifie and’ very different: from 
any other wheat known. The story Is responsible 
for such names as “mumuny,”’ “wheat 3000 years 
Exyptian” and “miracle.” The story is of 
p absurd, for even under the most favorable 




































cour 
conditions wheat does not keep its vitality more 





than a few years, 
d the same wheat again, that time as an 

n product, The tale had it that an Idaho 

farmer had found somewhere on the Alaskan 

ta wheat plant with a branched head, and | 
that one bushel of seed to the acre would produce 

220 bushels. Asa matter of fact the actual yield 

is about 25 bushels, which is no more than standard | 
va 's produce, nor, indeed, so much as some of 
‘Id. Farmers who are tempted to buy seed | 
{ unusual prices will do well to communi- 
cate first with their state agricultural experiment 
station or with the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 














REPTILIAN AERONAU The American | 
Musenm of Natural Hi: of New York 
City has recently acquired a remarkably fine skele- 
ton of the pteranodon, or giant pterodactyl. It 
was found in the Kansas chalk formation, and is 
believed to be the most nearly complete specimen 
yet discovered. The pteranodons are among the 
most interesting of all extinct animals. In spread | 
of wing they surpassed the largest living birds, 
| for they measured twenty feet or more from tip to | 
tip. They had no feathers, but a winged mem- 
| brane, such as bats have, only It was stretched on 
| one enormously long digit instead of on five digits. | 
The head was like a great vertical fin, and was 
| pasties used in directing the creature’s flight. 
























THE PTERANODON. 


The front of it ended in a huge straight bill, nar- 
row in its horizontal dimensions; the back of it | 
was a great crest, which projected rearward far 
enough to balance the bill. It is plain that the 
creatures used to fly for great distances over the 
sea, for their remains are usually found in the chalk 
beds of western Kansas, over a hundred miles 
from what was then the nearest shore of the great | 
inland sea of the Cretaceous period. They prob- 
ably lived chiefly on fish, which they obtained by 
skimming the water at high speed, and darting 
their great bills down to pick up whatever might 
be swimming near the surface. 


N ANGLO-IRISH TUNNEL.—It Is pre- 
<licted that the long-tatked-of tunnel between 
England and France is sure to be undertaken soon 
after the close of the war. Meanwhile there is 
just now some discussion of a tunnel between 
England and Ireland. It would restore toa slight | 
extent the geographical union that existed be- 
tween the two countries in the Pleistocene Age, | 
thousands of centuries ago. Great Britain and Ire- ; 
| land were then separated only by a great valley. 
It is proposed to carry the tunnel from some point 
on the coast of Wigtownshire to the nearest point 
| in Antrim or Down on the Irish coast, a submarine 
length of twenty-four miles. One of the great 
benefits of the tunnel would be that it would 
shorten the transatlantic journey by at least 
forty-eight hours. It would also help the Irish 
cattle trade and the shipping of perishable goods, 
especially fish, to English markets. Estimates of 
the cost of the proposed tunnel vary from thirty- 








| yield is es 


In 1908 another story brought | 


/ regular navy ration, and so poor in quality that. 


W v8 Pearson's Weekly, the queen took her 
| one day to the Tower of London, and was | 








five million to eighty million dollars. 





TWELVE-STORY FARMS. 


T Is easier to build a house than to build a 
farm in Andros,” declared Prof. J. Irving 
and, singe he describes a | 




















y to believe that he is risht._ | 
Andros, one of the famous “isles of Greece” of | 
Byron and Homer, is a mountain island twenty- | 
one miles by eight, which supports twenty-five | 
thousand people, to whom both wealth and pov- | 
erty are unknow: Every foot of land must be 
made to produce to the uttermost where farms | 
are half quarried, half built on a roc ky mountain 
side, So, in a lesse 

“To get foundations you: simpl 
section of rock slope until your hori 
perpendicular meet, and 
shelf er need 
repairing. In fact, you may sometimes economize | 
your end walls out of nature in the same way; but 
asa rule that is avoided for sanitary reason: 

Quarrying the cellar for a house usually affords 
the main part of the building material for the house 
walls; and quarrying to make the flat ledges fora 
terraced farm provides stone to build the neces- 
sary retaining walls. Andrian Industry ‘has, 
through patient ages, turned the bleak mountains 
into siniling gardens. God gives the rocks and 
the rigorons winters and sweeping summer winds. 
Where a thousand shiftless souls would starve, 
twenty thousand and more by toil and thrift have 
enough and to spare.”” 

Th and rocks are slate, which sucks in wate: 
likea sponge, yielding it again in abundant springs ; 
moreover, as they disintegrate they weather into 
fruitful soil, The farmer, his terrace and aque- | 
duct ready, “when he has got his footing, so to 
speak, in one little shelf of soil or a dozen of them, 
plants his olive, fig and vine, his bit of barley or | 
wheat, his patch of onions, potatoes and beans. | 
Against the north wind he sets his break of eypre 
trees with intertwining vines, or of tall reeds in| 
triple ranks. He keeps half a dozen goats and 
sheep for wool, milk and cheese. There is 
always, too, the household pig, to be salted and 
pickled for winter, After the Fe of Saint De- 
metrius in October follows the pigsticking through- 
out the island, and in this land of simple lving a 
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‘hold will have i 


for draft and breeding, rarely for mil 
Fruit, especially lemons, of which the annual 
imated at twenty millions, is the leading 
crop. Professor Manatt pays tribute to U I; 
housewives when he declares that “this commerce 
might be increased and the world given a new 
delight” if they would only export their “preserve 
of green lemons no bigger than a walnat, and still 
more delicious lemon-blossom swi 
are figs, too, and grapes, with the pi 
tivals of the vintage and fi 
wc fig-stringing, which o¢ 


















‘turesque fes- 
neing. | 
irs after the figs have 










vel Sanu upon beds of clean rushes, is 
ing bee. A jolly comp: 
her in a great room hi 
» like a garner full of co 

tin transforming the piled | 
ful and convenient garlands. | 
They string the figs upon reed grass, used as | 
thread, and fastened into hoops, gossiping and 
laughing as their fingers fly, and celebrating the 
| close of the task with a simple feast and dancing 
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OLD DAYS IN THE NAVY. 


FTER eight months of continuous routine and 
A classroom work, says Mr. Carroll Storrs 
Alden in “George Hamilton Perkins, Com- 
|modore U. 8. N.,” the midshipmen hailed the 
' summer practice cruise on the sloop of war Preble 
us a welcome relief. The prospect was doubly 
attractive to those who had never traveled, yet 
who looked on the sea as their predestined cle- 
ment. There was much that was quite unromantic 
about those cruises, however. The food was the 


the midshipmen were half-starved. Since they | 
had almost no spending money, it was not uncom- 

| mon, when they touched at foreign ports, for them 
to sell articles of clothing, or even their sextants, 
to buy something to eat. It took time to adjust 
themselves to sleeping in a hammock, compared | 
with which the hardest bed at the Academy was a | 
luxury. But ifthe midshipmen’s affection for their 
hammocks was lukewarm during the first days of 
the cruise, it grew very rapidly when they were 
summoned at midnight or at four in the morning 
to climb the ratlines and reef a sail while the ship 
was pitching and all was cold and dark. The mid- 
shipman occupied rather an anomalous position ; 
he was neither an officer nor a sailor, but he had 
to perform most of the duties of both. Admiral 
Mahan says: ‘Ashore or afloat, we made our own 
beds or lashed our own hammocks, swept our 
rooms, tended our clothes and blacked our boots; 
our drills were those of the men before the 
mast, at sails and guns; all parts of a seaman’s © 
work, except cleaning the ship, were required and 

willingly done.” | 

Hardships had to be encountered, and ft is not 
certain that the officers did not permit some that | 
were rather unnecessary, that the youngsters | 
might be weaned from luxuries and taught endur- | 
ance. There is a story told of a midshipman of 
the old time who approached Commodore Thomas _ 
Ap Catesby Jones and ventured humbly to remark | 
that the quarters in the steerage were uncom- 
fortable. 

“Uncomfortable, sir! Uncomfortable!” thun- 
dered the grim old warrior. “Why, what blanked | 
fool ever joined the navy for comfort?” | 

| 
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PRINCESS MARY’S CRITICISM. 
EN Princess Mary was quite a little girl, | 





very anxious that she should understand the his- | 
torical associations of the place. In the course of | 
their tour the royal party came upon a particu. | 
larly fine suit of armor with spiked helmet, spikes 
on the knees, and spurs. 

Thinking to impress the princess with the chiv- 
alry of those days, Her Majesty sald, “This, Mary, 
is a sult of armor that used to be worn by the 
knights. What do yon think of it?” 

For a time the princess remained silent, while 
she seemed to be thinking deeply. 

“Perhaps it was all right,” she said at last, 
doutMfully, “but can’t you imagine how awfully it 
must have scratched the furniture?” 



































Heating that 
measures up full! 





“Old Man Winter” is 
sooncoming back! Are 
you again ready to bur- 
den yourself with the 
many daily feedings of 
stoves, grates or hot 
air furnace, which give 
you back littleelse than 
the ashes they scatter 
everywhere? 


Don’t do it! Enjoy all 
future winters by at 
once putting in radiator 
heating that measures 
up full 100%, giving 
“equally tall” results in 
comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness and utmost 
fuel economy. 


[AMERICAN [DEAL 


This ideal heating is guaranteed 
without coaxing or poking, with- 
out fuss or muss, to warm faith- 
fully and genially all the rooms 
—throughout days and nights 
of fog, chill, snow, sleet or 
blizzard—and their fuel savings 
pay for the outfit! 
















































Heat that reduces living 
costs 


All other methods mean heating by 
caprice—hit or miss—you are at the 
mercy of the winds which chill exposed 
rooms. IDEAL-AMERICAN outfits 
give you regulated, reliable heating, 
delivered to the rooms exactly as 
needed to keep the house at the precise 
degree you prefer. Each coal-bill thus 
becomes an evidence of satisfaction— _ 
a record of comfort and common-sense 
housekeeping! 


Full measure IDEAL heating can be put in 
old buildings just as easily as in new ones 
C . Without “dis- 
turbance, 
tearing up, or 
noise. 
Send today 
for copy of 
our valuable 
(free) book 
“Ideal Heat- 
Pee Sing,” full of 
A_No. 4-25-W IDEAL Boiler and dollar-saving 
450 sq. ft. of 388 in. AMERICAN facts you 


Radiators, costing the owner 
eC wevacdtinkcn scr: Goene £°. 


; = 











know about. 
tage. At this price the goods can i 
be bought of any reputable, com- A postal will 
petent Fitter. This did not in- bringit. Act 


clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which vary accord: 
ing to climatic and other condi- 
tions. 


today, before 
the busy sea- 





$150 Stationary Cleaner 


‘Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 


Cleaner on market ;is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and wil ilast 
as long as your building. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S, Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an 
trated weekly paper for all the fa 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, 
including postage prepaid to fo any a 
United States, $2.25 to Can 
countries. Entered at wre Post 
Mass., as second-class inatter. 

News Subseriptions may begin at any time during 





in advance, 
address in the 
Rs .00 to foreign | 
fice, Boston, 








Money for Renewals should be sent by subseribors 
‘directly to thiaomfice. Wedo not request Agente to 
collect money for renewals. Payient to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be bs Post Onice Money Order or 
Express Mor Aw hen neither of these can 
beprocured,send the money Ina Registered Letter. 

si ver rent through the mail Isat the sender's rlak. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by ua, the date after the addreas on your 
which shows when the subscription expir 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your naine cannot be found on 
our books unless thia ia done. 











Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN. 


ONCUSSION of the brain Is a very slight 
matter, or a very serious one, according 
‘to the part of the head that has been 
struck. It is an accident that may very 
easily happen to children in their play, 
and therefore those who have charge 
of the young should understand its 
symptoms. The blow that causes the concussion 
is very likely to be at the back of the head; that is 
the case when the child falls backward from a 
chair, or slips and falls on the ice. When such 
a fall ts followed by a period of unconsciousness, 
however brief, or by dizziness and headache, 
watch the sufferer carefully for a time, for the 
condition Is one of shock, although the shock may 
be very slight. 

When a child falls and hurts himself, he is in- 
clined to ery vigorously; when he does so, his 
elders may feel reassured, for loud crying and 
serious accidents do not often go together. But 





when the child lies still instead of rising, and is | 


unconscious, or nearly so, do not make vigorous 
efforts to get him to speak, or shake him in an 
effort to rouse him. Carry him to a quiet room, 
and let him lie there until the doctor comes. 

If it is a mild concussion, the unconsciousness 
will soon wear off, although the child may complain 
of headache for some time, and show unusual 
Irritability of temper. In more severe cases the 
unconsclousness Is prolonged and a and when 
consciousness returns there is often nausea with 
vomiting, dizziness, pains in the head, and even 
convulsions, The other symptoms are those al- 
ways associated with shock—a subnormal temper- 
ature, a weak pulse and slow respiration. 

Whether the concussion Is slight or serious, the 
room wiere the patient lies should be darkened 
and kept very quict, the sufferer should rest ona 
bed with his head kept low, and cold bandages 
and an ice cap should be applied to his head If 
possible. Warm applications to other parts of the 
body are often useful. On no account talk to 
the patient, beg him to speak, or try to get from 
him an account of the accident. He will probably 
never have any remembrance of It. 
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HUSBANDS AND MAPLE SYRUP. 


OU haven't told me, dear, just what the 
trouble is between you and John, but I 
should advise you to buy a gallon of the 
best maple syru 

“Why, mother,” cried the misty-eyed 
bride, who was all dimples and smiles 
when the sun shone as it should, “there 

isn’t any trouble—there couldn’t be any trouble 
between John and me! It’s just—just —’ 

“Yes, dear,” went on the mother-in-law as she 
selected a gray sock from the mending basket. 
“A gallon of the very best syrup on the market. 
Years ago my John came home from the store 
with that long face all the Truemans wear when 
things go wrong. He had been doing the work of 
two clerks that day and, in the rush, had sent 
Doctor Stacy’s wife a pound of black tea instead 
of her favorite green, and was afraid she would 
complain to the manager. But I knew nothing of 





that when John sat down to supper. He wasn’t 
provoked at me, but he just —” 
“Wouldn’t talk!” breathed Margie. ‘He just— 


wouldn’t—talk!” 

“And I had the best chocolate pie that night,” 
the story went on; “not one woman in fifty knows 
how to make them right; but John never noticed 
it, or the rolls, or the preserves—or anything. 
He ate to keep from starving. If he had only told 
me what the trouble was —”” 

“You could have helped him—but he sat there— 
with his hand on his head—and just—wouldn’t— 
talk!” 

“Yes, dear,” agreed Mother Trueman, “he sat 
there Just like that, until the expressman came 
with a present from his Uncle Seth—a can of maple 
syrup. My child, you ought to have seen John’s 
face! He knocked that crate to pieces, and in 


less than five minutes was back at the table eating { 
hot rolls and maple syrup. He talked about sugar | 
making at his uncle’s until I could fairly see the , 


boys pouring great spoonfuls of thick syrup over 
the heaping pans of snow. And when he began 
on the second dish he thought of that black tea, 
and told me all about it as easily as anything.” 
“Oh!” Margie said, smiling. 
“Well, [had been planning to ery a little while 


I was washing the dishes that night, but I couldn’t | 


very well, for John was wiping them and talking 
about griddle cakes and syrup for breakfast. And 
then we had the jolliest walk! John never knew 
why I chose Linden Street until he saw Mrs. Stacy 


on her piazza, and then he just ran up and apolo- | 


gized, and found she hadn’t minded about the tea | 
half as much as she pretended.” 

“And was he always lovely after that?” cried 
Margie. 

“Bless you, child!” exclaimed her mother-in-law. 
“You can’t change a Trueman with two saucers of 
maple syrup. But I had found the magic key to ! 
Jobn’s tongue. I kept a can of syrup for emer- 
xeneles, and whenever he had one of his worrying 
spells 1 would give him some for dessert and start 
him off with an intelligent question or two. 





y+ | I will give you a few points on the maple-sugar 





My | 


dear, [had never seen a sap bucket, even, and had 
| to spend half a day reading up. But it wasn't long 
| before Jolm got in the way of talking things over 
with me, and when he bought the store he could 
hardly order a barrel of flour without consulting 
his wife.” 

The little mother-in-law tossed the big gray sock 
back to the basket “as good as new.” “Now, 
| dear,” she said, “bring me paper and a pencil and 








| industry in Vermont. Then we'll run down to eer 
grocery and buy a spring tonic for John.” 


* + 


JUST A LITTLE MIXED. 
“Mi: big sister had a party last night,” a little 





Boston girl announced the other day. “1 | 

teased and teased to sit up, but they | 
nldn’t let me. I could hear them laughing and 
niffed them cooking, but they never even saved 

me a bit of Welsh rabbit.” | 

“Maybe you wouldn't have liked it if they had,” | 
her friend suggested consolingly. ‘It isn’t reully | | 
rabbit, you know.” 

“Of course I know it isn’t really rabbit,” re- | 
sponded the little gir] with dignity. “Welsh rabbit | 
is grown-up slang for cheese.” 

She was not right, certainly; but she was sede 
mixed than the mayor of a New England town | 
whose bill of fare for the entertainment of a visit- 
ing fire company made mirth for his fellow citizens 
nearly half a century ago. Mr. L. M. Ingram has | 
recently retold the story: 

“A meeting of the city council was called, and | 
the mayor presided. His ideas as to the hospi- 
tality properly to be offered were definite, and | 
included a collation, One of the aldermen iIn- ; 
quired, ‘And what do you propose to provide for a 
collation, Mr. Mayor?’ | 

“Hot coffee and sardines,’ replied the mayor | 
promptly; but there were murmurs from the coun- 
cil, and a member suggested that the menu might 
be considered rather unsatisfactory. His Honor 
was ruffed. ‘I know better!’ he asserted angrily. 
‘Sardines are hearty, and will be just what hungry 
men need,” 

“‘Hearty!’ echoed the remonstrant. ‘Searcely 
very hearty for hungry men! Perhaps His Honor | 
does not know what sardines are?’ 

“‘T know what sardines are as well as you, or 
any other member of this board!’ shouted the 
irate mayor. ‘I’m sure I’ve eaten enough of them 
in my life. They are easily prepared—that’s an- 
other advantage. Just take two pieces of bread 
and put a slice of ham between them, and there's 
your sardine, all made!’ 

“The visitors were not treated to sardines—not 
even in their sandwiches; but the mayor's reputa- 
tion has retained a flavor of sardine to this day.” 
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NATURE'S REFRIGERATOR. 
A READER of The Companion who was inter- 


ested in the account of the use the people of 

Boise make of their hot springs to heat their 
houses writes us of another natural curiosity that 
man has turned to domestic account. He says: 

At Thompson Falls in western Montana there is 
a well from which a small current of air constantly 
flows. In summer the air is at thirty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is about that of a scientifically 
constructed refrigerator. 

The owner of the land on which the well is found 
has built a small room of tightly fitted lumber over 
the well, which is right beside the house; in this 
| room he Keeps all the perishable food that his 
family uses. His store Is not far away, and he has 
built a room in the basement of that building 
that is connected with the well by an under- 
ground pipe. In the pipe there is a damper that 
can be closed or opened by means of a chain that 
runs up through the floor to the office above. There 
he keeps all the perishable merchandise that he 
has for sale, I 

The current of air is very nearly constant in| 
temperature. In the winter, it is warmer than the | 
outside air, and the storeroom can be used to keep 
articles from freezing. 

No satisfactory explanation of the reason for this 
current of air has been found. No open passage 
was encountered when the well was dug, but the | 
current seemed to come from every direction | 
through the gravel at the bottom. At the opening | 
in the basement of the store the force is sufficient , 
) to blow a handkerchief, held in both hands, straight. 
out; and a hat placed In the entrance of the pipe 
is at once blown out. 

* ¢ 


AN ALPHABETICAL ATROCITY. 


“(AN American aéroplane,” asserted Adam ar- 
A rogantly, “always ascends.” 

Admiring Adam, as an amateur always 
admires an authority among aéronauts, Anna ac- 
quiesced, and acquired an American aéroplane, as 
Adam advised. 

Arabella abandoned an antagonistic attitude, 
although angry at Anna’s act. 

Adam, annoyed at Arabella’s antagonism, advo- 
cated an afternoon ascension. 

Anna agreed. | 

Afternoon arrived, as also artists, amateurs, 
Anna and Arabella. 

Assuming an animated attitude, Anna and Ara- 
bella attracted admiring attention as Anna’s 
American aéroplane alrily arose. 

Adam arrived as Arabella and Anna alighted. 

“Adam,” acknowledged Arabella afterwards, 
“although arrogant, always advises aright. Amer- 
ican aéroplanes always ascend, and amateurs 
| ardently admire an air-annihilating aéroplane.”” 





* + 


FINAL AID TO THE UNRESPONSIVE. 
Te Masons live next door to the home of 


a very capable, resourceful and attractive 
young woman. 

One evening as the Mason family sat on their 
poreh after dinner they heard the young lady's , 
voice through the open window talking in an ani- 
mated manner to some one who made no audible 
reply. After a time the voice ceased, and in a 
moment the girl appeared on the Mason’s porch, 
| Pink~lressed and smiling. 

“Q Mrs, Mason,” she began, “can you lend me 
: some chocolate? Two squares will be enough. 

I may have to make fudge to-night. ve a new | 
| beau coming,—that nice Mr. Arnold who's recently | 
\ come into the bank,—and I’ve just sat in front of | 
my mirror and said everything T can think of to 
say, and talked about everything I know, and told 
every story I can tell, and it takes only forty min- 
‘utes. If he stays any longer than that, I shall just | 
have to make fudge!” 
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IHERE’S a “hold-on” ability in the Firestone tread which makes 
Ts easy to do all sorts of stunts—knowing that these tires won't 

fail you. They mean a kind of “bike”-insurance, 30% more 
angles against skid. Firestone means easy riding and greatest 
security against puncture with— 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


Red and Black, Blue and White are color combinations which 
add good looks to your wheel. Take your choice. 


Firestone Motorcycle Tires in Red Side Wall and Black Tread are 
furnished as regular equipment by leading motorcycle makers at 
no extra cost to you. 


Follow the lead of experienced motor-car owners and insist on 
Firestone tire “extras” of building. 


FREE—Fine rubberized tube bag and catalog of cycle tires, 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 


The Stars 
and Stripes 


By Charles W. Stewart 
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Sunny Days 
Start with Bran 


Pettijohn’s is a breakfast dainty. 
But, more than that, it is good- 
cheer food. 


It is 25 per cent bran — flaked 
bran—Nature’s laxative. All hid- 
den in luscious wheat flakes. 


Folks who try it for a week 
don’t quit. 


Fattijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per package. 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 25¢ 
per package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago 
A CASH BONUS 


is always an attractive offer. ¢ particulars of our re: 
Midsummer Bonus see The Companion of August 17, page 
464. These Cash Bonuses range 5.00, The liber- 
ality of this offer y 

addition to a Bonus you 

new subscription and_a V 

subscription. Perry 


Relatively few 
of even the most 
patriotic Ameri- 

‘cans know the 
history of our 
flag. To make 
this history bet- 
ter known is the 
mission of this 
book. 


The author, 

Mr. Stewart, 

superintendent 

1 of the Library 

and Naval War 

Records of the 

Federal Department, Washington, D.C., 

has prepared this book not alone with the 

careful scholar’s accuracy, but also with a 

good citizen’s love and reverence for the 
emblem of his country. 


How did the Stars and Stripes come into 
existence ? How has the flag of to-day 
developed from the colonial flag? On what 
days and for what reasons should the flag 
be displayed? What are the correct flag 
observances? What are the proper propor- 
tions for flags? Why is our flag one of the 
oldest national emblems? What is the true 
meaning of the flag? Other useful and 
interesting information, together with 2 
few well-chosen patriotic selections and 
anecdotes, have also been incorporated, 
The book is finely illustrated. 


(1359) 





THE OFFER. “The Stars and 
Stripes” given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription; or sold 
for 75 cents. In either case we 
will deliver free at any post 
Office in the Ufiited States. 


PERRY UssQn egg 'Y, BOSTON, MASS 


Ride ina Bush Car, Pay for it 
out of your commissions on 
T am daily 


y Write at 
/ once for my 40-page ent- 
tog eivigm toil tetas. 

a me personally, J, H. BUSH, Pres. | Dept ada 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, TH 
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ER D= was breaking when I 

£2 awoke. I remembered with 

Ve some misgivings my promise 

&; ‘that we should go on south to the 

= Place where José had said we 

oe should find gold. José was only 

%.4% the guide and scout of our little 


party ; it was for me to say how. far 
we should go and when we should 
turn back. That was a good deal 
of responsibility, and it weighed 
upon me as I joined the others 
before the breakfast tire. 

While we ate our morning meal 
José kept urging me to go on 
south ; and Pitamakan pleaded that, 
since we were now so near the 
always-summer land, we should not 
miss the chance to see its wonders. 
Bridger, on the other hand, ad- 
vised us to go straight back to Fort 
Benton. 

“‘That hot desert country,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is alive with Apache Indi- 
ans and with all sorts of other poi- 
sonous things; it’s one very good 
place for us northerners to keep out 
of.’”” 

I reached for a cup and started 
for the creek—not to get a drink, 
but to be alone to think. If my 
Uncle Wesley knew that we had 
failed to find the cache, would he 
object to my going farther in quest 
of fortune? Setting aside my own 
inclination, I honestly tried for half 
an hour or more to see the situation 
as my uncle himself would see it if 
he were present. At last I made 
my decision and went back to the 
camp fire. 

‘‘We will go on,’’ I said to my 
companions. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Bridger, ‘‘if you’re 
bound to go on, I’m bound to help 
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i you all I can. Now, what do you 
“24 want? Grub — blankets — clothes? 
=74 Come over to the commissary tent 


and pick ’em out. Money? Say 
how much and I’1] lend it to you.’’ 

We selected a pack saddle for our 
stray horse and loaded it with a 
gold pan, a pick and a shovel, and 
what few articles of clothing and 
bedding we needed. I gave Bridger 
an order on the American Fur 
Company for the value of those 
goods, and we pulled out of the soldier 
camp about noon, leaving no debt be- 
hind us. 

Our route took us down Big Sandy 
Creek and then southward along the 
east side of Green River. There wasa 
fair trail to a place called Brown’s 
Hole, where some of the mountain 
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% 
#4 men had once built a small fort. From 
£. there on, for many a mile, we were in 
es @ part of the country that white men 
s had rarely, if ever, traversed. 
FB Day after day we traveled through 
ee timber-choked bottom lands of the river 
& and over bare, rocky ridges; yawning 
3 caiions often barred our way for hours. 


Nowhere was there any sign of man, 
white or red, but game was plentiful— 
elk and mule deer especially. Our 
horses soon showed signs of becoming 
sore-footed, and to save them we kept 
wrapping their hoofs in elk hide. 

Some distance above the mouth of a 
river that José called the Grand, we 
erossed an old trail that he said ran 
from Santa Fe and a smaller town 
named Abiquiu clear across the country 
to the Pacific coast of California. He 
had himself made one trip over it in 
his youth. 

Some days’ travel below the mouth of 
Grand River we passed another stream 
that José said was the San Juan, and 
several days thereafter we came to the 
edge of a great desert. Pitamakan and 
I looked out upon it—a great waste of 
sand and gravel sparsely grown with 
sage and greasewood. For the first 
time we hesitated about going farther; 
to the very edge of the horizon there 
‘was no grass or game in sight, nor was 
there any sign of a watercourse. 

José laughed at our fears. ‘‘ Although 
you cannot see it, there is water and 
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WITH IT WENT PART OF THE LEDGE THAT I HAD CROSSED ONLY 
A FEW SECONDS BEFORE. 


THE GOLD CACHE 


®y James Willard Schultz 


In Ton Chapters 


grass and good fat meat out yonder. 
Let us be moving; the sun will not 
stop in its course for us.’’ 

Near sunset we halted at the foot of 
a long, flat-topped butte and made camp 
by a little stream in a wash fringed with 
cottonwood trees. There we shot a mule deer, 
and stopped for a day to dry some of the meat. 

‘‘Who are the people that live in this strange 

land?’’ Pitamakan asked, as he was cutting 
the venison into thin strips. 
_‘*The Navajos,’? José replied. ‘‘They are 
in number as many as the grass, but only a 
few of them are ever seen together at a time. 
We are here on the very northern edge of their 
country. ’’ 

‘*Are they fighters—are they brave people ?’’ 

“They are great thieves; they will fight 
when they are many. No, they are not like 
the Blackfeet or the Crows or the Sioux; I 
never heard of a party of Navajos setting out 
to make war against distant tribes.’’ 

‘What will they do if they discover us?’’ I 
asked. 

José smiled. 
us.’”” 

** Ahks-ah-ki-wa? (What does it matter?)’’ 
Pitamakan exclaimed, and snapped his fingers 
in contempt of all Navajos. 

“Huh! You will think it matters if a lot 
of them get after us!’’ José answered. 

He said that we must take precautions, and 
so we waited for night before starting on. As 
we trailed along over the desert a cold east 


‘*We must not let them see 
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Chapter Six _4 


wind sprang up and chilled us; we had | 
to take our blankets from the outfit on | 
the pack horse and wrap them about us. | pan; but search as I would, I could find 


‘*Man of the south, tell me where is! 
this always-summer land?’’ Pitamakan 
exclaimed, shivering. ‘‘We seem to be going 


into cold-maker’s country instead of away | reported that he had found a good trail. 


from it.’? 


“*Young brother, we are still a long dis- | 
tance away from that warm country,’’ José | 
‘*Right here we are high up in the! 
Here snow falls in winter and water 
| enemy, ride along the edge. 


replied. 
air. 
freezes. ’? 

An hour or more before day we came to the 
edge of a deep cafion, but in the darkness we 
could find no way to get into it. Even when 


the light came we could see no way of getting | 
into the cafion ; naturally we were very uneasy, | that no one was in sight, and we started 


for we were conspicuous there on the edge of 
the cliff. 


We turned to the east to follow up the rim ; 
of the cafion, but presently a short side cajion | 


barred our way, and we had to make a detour 
round it of more than a mile. 


as far as we could see. We all went down to 
the first shelf, and then José called a halt 


while he made certain that the horses could | 


follow the trail to the bottom. When. he re- 


turned to us he said that, although the trail : 


‘was very steep, there was only one very risky 


place on it, where the path ran for about,a' —it_came down a long, \sloping point at 
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; my animal, which now carried our out- 


When we again | 
came to the edge of the big cafion fortune. 
seemed to favor us; right there was a dim: 
trail that zigzagged down from shelf to shelf, 
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dozen paces along a narrow ledge. 
Ile thought that we ought to risk 
the descent. 

José went first, leading his horse ; 
I followed with mine; the pack 
animal came right behind ; and Pita- 
makan, leading his horse, brought 
up the rear. Upon coming to the 
dangerous place, about a third of 
the way down, we stopped and re- 
arranged the load on the pack horse, 
piling it high instead of low and 
wide, as it had been. There was 
now ample room for the horse all 
the way along the ledge, and so, not 
thinking much of possible danger, 
we started on. On the outer side 
of the trail I looked straight down 
two or three hundred feet to the 
bottom of the cafion, but my only 
thought was of what a fine camp we 
should have there beside the swift 
little stream that leaped among the 
rocks. 

1 had no sooner crossed the ledge 
with my horse than Pitamakan 
shouted, ‘‘ Nu-wah!’? and the pack 
animal gave a scream of terror. I 
turned just in time to see the animal 
hurtling off into space, and with it 
went part of the ledge that I had 
crossed only a few seconds before. 

For @ moment or two none of us 
spoke; we could only stare at one 
another and at the wide gap that 
separated Pitamakan from José and 
me. For a space of more than 
fifteen feet there was nothing ex- 
cept a straight wall; the blackened, 
water -stained face of the rock 
showed how slightly that part of 
the ledge had been attached to the 
Tain wall. 

José was the first of us to realize 
the seriousness of our situation. 
‘*You must remain right where you 
are until I come back for you, or 
make signs to you which way to 
gol’? he cried to Pitamakan in a 
voice that plainly showed his un- 
easiness. 

José and I were not long in get- 
ting to the bottom of the cafion. 
Near the foot of the cliff we found 
the body of the pack horse; our be- 
longings were partly buried under 
the fragments of the fallen ledge. 

José told me to dig them out and re- 
pack them on my horse while he tried 
to find a way for Pitamakan to come 
down into the cafion. Mounting his 
horse, he rode away upstream, and was 
soon out of sight behind a thick patch 
of willows. 

I found it no small task to clear the 
mass of rock away from our pack. The 
blankets, dry meat, extra clothing and 
reserve supply of powder and ball were 
in good shape, and so, too, was the gold 
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neither the pick nor the shovel that had 
| been bound on top of the pack. 
After half an hour José returned and 


Standing on the bank of the stream he 
signaled to Pitamakan in the sign lan- 
guage: 

“T have found a way. Go cautiously 
up to the top of the cliff; if you see no 
I will 
signal to you when you come to the 
trail.’’ 

We watched Pitamakan ascend to the 
top of the cliff. He presently signaled 
up the caiion. I went on foot and led 
fit. After making camp somewhere 
above, we were to return and search 
again for the mining tools; for, as 
José said, we could not shovel gravel 
with our hands. 

Sometimes riding and sometimes lead- 
ing his horse, Pitamakan kept fairly 
abreast with us. We had traveled more 
than a mile from the scene of the acci- 
| dent when José pointed to the place 
; where the trail crossed the caion, still 
@ quarter of a mile farther on. From 
the rim on the north—Pitamakan’s side 
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ARY STABLER lived in Sandy 
M Spring —a community that was 
marked by thrift. Thrift had built 
the houses of Sandy Spring big and broad; 
thrift had made the roads good; thrift had 
tended the fields, built up fences and kept 
lawns green; and thrift had established a 
bank and a big school and built a big meeting- | out, the clover leaves closed up tight 
house. But Mary Stabler was not thrifty. ; and went to sleep. Mary loved them— 
Sandy Spring women and girls sent their loved them as much as she did her 
cakes and their beaten biscuit, baked from | kitten when it was curled up for a nap. 
century-old receipts, alony the pike to Washing- The firetiies glow, 
ton; and when the parcel post was established The night winds blow, . 
they doubled their offerings at the restaurants. The clover leaves are sleeping. 
Every girl turned from the school door to try | Those were the first phrases that Mary put | 
her hand at some venture, old or new. Rose, | together. Then, little by little, dusk after |to show the verses to some one who might be 
on the hill opposite Mary, baked pies. Debbie, | dusk, when the barnyard was still and the | likely toappreciate them. She could not show 
Mary’s neighbor on the left, made jellies and . house itself quiet and the thrush was singing | them to Rose; Rose would never understand. 
apple butter. Mary did nothing, and she | melodiously in the walnut tree, other phrases} And Debbie might laugh. At just that 
should have done more than any of them. and words flitted and fitted in Mary’s mind | critical moment Mary picked up a magazine, 
For Mary lived in the house that Elizabeth | until she had a whole verse. She put her first | turned over the pages carelessly and saw in 
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together in three nicely spaced verses 

on a white sheet of paper and carried 

it whenever she could. But she need 

not have bothered with having the 
copy upon her person, for she carried it in a 
much safer place than any pocket would afford 
—and that was her heart. 


Then, before she knew it, Mary was longing | 


Lea had made famous. Elizabeth Lea had! words at the end of them in a sort of refrain. 
come there from Philadel- 
phia, a seventeen - year-old 
bride, frail and pretty ; and 
she had become the most 
famous housekeeper in the 
neighborhood. ‘The Dutch 
oven in the dining room had 
been in constant use, pots 
and kettles had always hung 
on the crane in the fireplace 
of the outside kitchen; and 
when ill health had at last 
made her a prisoner in her 
own room upstairs, she had 
busily written down her re- 
ceipts and had had them 
published in a book that be- 
caine the law in the neigh- 
borhood for pie and jelly 
and butter making. 

When Mary lived in the 
house the Dutch oven in 
the dining room was merely 
an ornament, and the big 
fireplace in the outside 
kitchen was bare and gap- 
ing; but the inside kitchen 
and the wood stove were 
still in use. And ‘‘Cousin 
Lizzie Lea’s’’ spirit ought 
to have moved her grand- 
daughter. 

But Mary was a dreamer. 
She was a poet—that was 
the secret of it all. She did 
not like to work, because 
her dreams were so delight- 
ful. Wonderful phrases kept 
flitting through her mind. 
When it was wheat year 
for the field in front of the 
house and wheat ran down 
the hillside to the stream 
and winds blew through the 
stalks, all sorts of original 
ideas ran in phrases through Mary’s mind; 
but they never would link themselves to- 
gether. 

At dusk, when fireflies fluttered in and out 
among the bearded grain, her heart ached 
with words; and when she walked down to And the clover leaves are sleeping. 
the stream itself and watched it flow brown | In a week Mary had added another verse: 
and laughing under the bridge, she seemed not | There’s a faint perfume from the purple bloom 
only to grip the fact that the world swung Where its evening watch it’s keeping 
but to feel the very thrill and rhythm of the Over ie sinmond dew that the whole night 
swing itself. And so the moments that she eee 
might have put to labor she spent in seeing 


Will feed the plant a-sleeping. 
and watching and living along with green and Mary knew natare habits, and when the 
silent things. 


blackberry vines burst into bloom she added 
After a while, with a sort of agonized joy, 


her third and last verse: 
she did get some of her thoughts pieced to- The misc party bowers, o’er fence corner 
gether. The lawn in front of the house had Think of sun that ripens and mellows. 
clover sown in it. It bloomed purple and The butterfly dreams of the rose’s gleams, 
white and big-leaved at the foot of the old 
sundial. When the night winds stole up from 


The bee’s at rest with his fellows, 
Mary’s heart fairly sang with the joy of 
the Patuxent meadows and the fireflies came | 


getting it into shape. She wrote it all down 


DRAWN BY C. 0. HUB 


THERE FOLLOWED A COMPLETE EXPOSURE OF THE 
WHICH HE HAD WRUNG MONEY FROM HIS VICT! 


There’s a glinting sheen of silver seen 
All over the field of clover, 
Where the leaflets three as tight as can be 
Are folded over and over. 
The fireflies glow, 
The night winds blow, 





| the back of it the following advertisement: 


Song poems wanted. 
you know you can make hun- 
dreds of dollars by writing a 
successful song? Send us 
your verses. Five dollars at 
least paid for all accepted. 
And to those deserving still 
further success we will show 
the way to make hundreds. 

At the gate that very 
noon Mary put her beloved 
verses in the shining box to 
await the R. F. D. collec- 
tion. She was practical 
enough to realize that she 
would not get an answer in 
less than a week: two days 
for her verses to go, three 
day's for office consideration, 


to reach her. Considering 
the drdent tone of the ad- 
vertisement, she thought 
that a week was enough to 
allow. 

It was. In exactly seven 
days after trusting her pre- 
cious thoughts to the box 
at the gate, Mary found in 
that box a letter bearing the 
imprint of the firm that had 
advertised. When she had 
read the letter she sat down 
on the bank outside the gate 


house might see her. She 
had to keep that moment of 
delight all to herself. The 
letter began: 


Dear Madam. We are much 








the verses you have sent us, 
and we hasten to say that we 
WAY IN consider them capable of be- 
MS. ing made into a beautiful lul- 


laby. We suggest that you 


get Mr. Thornton to set them | 


at once to music. Mr. Thornton is the composer 


dollars, and if you should be able — 


What the letter was getting to was that Mr. 
Thornton’s time was now so valuable that a 
fee must be paid him before he would examine 
any verses atall. But with these verses success 


forward them five dollars and promise to send 
one dollar weekly until Mr. Thornton’s fee of 
twenty-five dollars had been paid, they would 
|venture to put the matter into his hands at 
once. Would she? Mary’s birthday five dol- 
Jars went out on the evening mail. 

But how was she to get the weekly dollar? 
It did not take her long to decide. No one 


| Mary, even if she did not make them very often. 
| When Jonathan Gilpin went to Washington 
| in his motor truck on Friday, he had a covered 


Do; 


and two days for an answer | 





for fear some one from the | 


impressed with the beauty of | 


of “The Rose and the Bee” and of “The Honey- | 
moon Crowd,” which netted him two thousand ; 


was sure—so sure that, if Miss Stabler would | 


could make more delicious beaten biscuit than , 
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basket with two hundred of Mary’s biscuit in 
it. When he came back, Mary had two dollars, 
less Jonathan’s commission. She evened up 
the amount and sent off the twodollars. So far 
she was a week ahead. The sooner she paid the 
money the sooner her song would be published. 

Cousin Elizabeth Lea had left a wonderful 
receipt for cream cake. Mary tried it. It was 
| too light and breakable to trust to parcel post, 
| but Rose’s brother was going to town with 
some of Rose’s pies. He took along Mary’s 
cake. She got a whole dollar for that. 

Two hundred more beaten biscuit followed 
the first. Mary was beating the game, but 
that was not all she was doing; she was filling 
everyone with astonishment. 

She made the beaten biscuit in the outside 
kitchen. The block that had been hewn for 
Elizabeth Lea was still there. First, Mary 
mixed the dough, then she placed it on the top 
of the block, which was wonderfully clean and 
yellow, and then she beat it with an axe. One, 
two, three; one, two, three—rhythmic and 
regular were the strokes. The wind droned 
in the chimney; the crane creaked softly. 
It was delightful work, rounding up the 
biscuit, pricking them and browning them. 

And Mary was not haunted with words 
while she worked ; she just seemed to be living 
them out. In three weeks she had ten dollars; 
in two weeks more she would be discussing, 
by mail of course, the music of her song with 
the wonderful composer. Once or twice she 
wondered whether she had not better prepare 
her family for what was coming. But she 
kept her secret; and the days went by so full 
and happy that they seemed to fly. 

‘The rural delivery cart left the Washington 
daily newspaper in the box at the gate. Mary 
had read the war news one afternoon, and 
had turned to the inside sheets, when she felt 
every drop of blood squeezed from her heart. 
‘These were the words that caught her eye: 

‘*Poets young, poets old, poets white, poets 
| black, crowded Federal Judge William Fos- 
| tern’s courtroom yesterday, to be called as 
witnesses against John H. Heran, on trial 
for allezed misuse of mails in dealing with 
‘ song writers. ’? 
| There followed a complete exposure of the 
way in which he had wrung money from his 
: victims—just as he had wrung her dollars from 
| Mary. At the end there was a list of persons 
who had been cheated, and, worst of all to 
‘Mary, sample after sample of verse—highly 
phrased and empty of thought. 

Mary went about the house so badly fright- 
ened that she looked as if she were ill. The 
doctor, who lived in one of the houses up the 
winding road, was called in; he found nothing 
; vitally wrong and wisely concluded to let 
‘nature and Mary work it out. Nature and 
Judge Fostern’s court did. The trial came 
to an end, and Mary’s secret was still her 
own. 

And while she had been so badly frightened 
she had worked harder than ever. If she had 
stopped suddenly, the secret of what she had 
been doing with her money might have come 
out; everyone was laughing at the ‘‘poets.’’ 

Mary, who was more practical than people 
thought, decided that before she did anything 
else she must make up the money that she 
had thrown away. And she must pay her 
family back for the flour and butter and eggs 
that she had used. So every end of the week 
and every midweek she sent to market. 

“‘Why, who would have thought that Mary 
' would ever wake up so?’’ said Debbie. 
| But Mary had done more than that. And 
in doing it she had done more than Debbie 
‘would ever do. Mary had learned, as the fear 
| of Judge Fostern’s court died out of her heart, 
that the joy of creation is in whatever is well 
done. Poetry was in beautiful biscuit; poetry 
in sweet, light cake—poetry of work and ac- 
complishment. Maybe, later, the joy of poetry 
in words would come, too. 











the mouth of a tributary wash ; on the south | down the long slope, and he signaled to us 
side it wound up to the top along a succession ‘that he would stand there while we climbed 
of shelves. I had just remarked that we had ‘the trai] on the south side. We started imme- 


| we may as well begin the dance,’’ said José. 


| ‘Shoot, now, and shoot your straifhtest.’” 
The party was a long way from us,—five or 





bettey conceal ourselves for the day in thick diately up the steep. path, and never stopped | 


six hundred yards,—but the riders were all 


bi some distance from it, when boom went ' until we reached the top. As soon as we got ‘closely grouped in front of the woman and 


Pitamakan’s rifle. We heard some distance | our breath and cleared our eyes of perspiration, | 


so offered a big, compact mark. We fired 


ahead of us a sharp scream of pain, shouts, j we moved on a few yards to a place where almost simultaneously; one of the horses 


ea then a gunshot. ;we could get a clear view of the cafion. In! 
The suddenness of it all brought us up a fringe of cottonwoods under us were three 
short, with every nerve in our bodies tingling. | huts made of earth, and smudges of smoke 


reared straight up on its hind legs and fell 
over backward with its rider. 
The party scattered and disappeared in the 





Owing to the thorn brush, which studded the | rose from at least two more farther up. 
bottom of the cafion, we could not see more | Pitamakan now signaled to us, ‘‘Watch. I 
than fifty yards ahead; but Pitamakan, up on! start.’’ 
the rim, hastily reloading his rifle, was in ‘*Come,’’ we answered back. 
plain sight. He fired again, and then, drup-| Mounting his horse, he rode down the dan- 
ping his gun, said to us in signs, ‘‘Men ahead gcrous trail at a breakneck pace. He reached 
of you. Retreating. Unless I sign you to the bottom of the cafion safely, however, and 
stop, go to trail, climb to top on far side, and then, waving his rifle at us, turned sharply 
stand watch there while I cross to you.’” | off to the right. 
“Yes,’? José answered. ‘‘Yes, we under-| ‘‘He made a kill with one of his shots,’’ said 
stand; we go.’’ | José, ‘‘and now he goes to take the scalp. 
With that we started on. Pitamakan | We are in for trouble.’’ 
mounted his horse and set out ata good pace| ‘‘There it comes now,’’ said I, and pointed 
along the edge of the cliff. Once he dis- ' at a dozen or more men who were riding down 
mounted, knelt and, after taking careful aim, | the caiton at full speed. 
fired another shot down into the cafion. We, 
heard no answering reports. ' sprang from the brush into the open, halted 
At last we arrived at the trail without having them, and pointed first at the trail that Pita- 
hada single glimpse of theenemy. Pitamakan makan had descended and then at us. 
‘Was already at the point where the trail started| ‘‘We must warn Pitamakan, and anyhow 





| eyes blazing. 
When the men were near the huts, a woman | the enemy.’’ 


cottonwoods. As we were reloading, five of 
the Indians rede back up the cafion and soon 


. vanished round the bend whence they had | 


come. It was evident that they had gone for 
reinforcements, and that probably a party of 
them would soon appear on the desert. 
Presently we heard the clatter of rocks, and 
| Pitamakan rode up the trail. Attached to his 
| belt was a scalp with a long braid and a shorter 
‘one to which was fastened a large silver disk. 
He also had a necklace made of nine large, 


! stamped disks of silver, separated by twice as ' 


many round beads. 
‘Brother, I count coup/’’ he cried, with his 
‘“‘Again have I killed one of 


‘Yes, yes, we see, we know,’’ José replied 
impatiently. ‘‘Now, then, hurry, . You take 
one of these sacks of balls and a blanket and 
T’ll take the other sack and a blanket. Maybe 





we shall have to throw them away soon, bat 
we’ll pack them as far as we can.’” 

In another moment we were off. Again the 
gray and lifeless desert stretched away before 
{us for miles and miles, to some fiat-topped, 
liff-sided buttes. José thought that the one 
| that was farthest to the west might possibly 
be the butte upon which was perched the Hopi 
pueblo of Oraibi. 

“If it is Oraibi, we shall find trne welcome, ’’ 
he said. 

We jogged along at a trot all the morning 
i without seeing any signoftheenemy. Shortly 
;after noon we came to another cafion, which 
was. not so deep or so wide as the one we had 
passed; a small stream with well - grassed 
shores trickled through it. We took turns 
watching on top of the cliffs, while the others 
went down, drank, and cared for the horses. 

It was not until late in the day that Jos, 
| who was standing watch, reported that about 
twenty-five Navajos had come in sight to the 
| north on our trail. We could not understand 
{why they had been so long in coming; had 
they been Sioux or Crows, or any other tribe 
‘of the north, we should have had a fight with 
| thent hours before. 

When.we gut out(of the cafion the party was 
still tive or “six miles ‘behind us and, by the 
way they rode, seemed in no hurry to overtake 
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us. We had managed to get short naps in | cation, and we started to work out the rest of | with the gun!’? José commanded, when we ! but Jess than a half mile farther on we found 


the cafion and now felt quite fresh, as did the his plan. On we went at a very slow pace 


horses. They broke into a lope without much | toward the beginning of the big bend; and now | 
urging, and away we went toward the still- | for the tirst time the Navajos behind us began | 


distant, sharp-ended butte where we hoped to little by little to lessen our lead. ‘Their actions 
find shelter. | convinced us that the rest of the party were cer- 
Upon seeing us start away from the caion, | tainly lying in wait for us at the cation. We 
the Navajos came on faster, but it was svon| were equally certain that our one chance of 
evident that they did not intend svon to over- | escape was to entice the enemy to the begin- 
take us. When we went at a lope, so did| ning of the big bend, and then cut across it 
they ; when our horses trotted or drew down j while they were traversing the several miles 
to a walk, so did theirs. Never befure had | of its half circle. 
we seen an enemy act in such manner. | We had almost reached the cation before 





were about two hundred yards from the 
Navajos. 

Down we sprang, took quick aim and fired. 
The man we fired at was just bringing his 
gun into position; it went off with a bing as 
he pitched headtirst to the ground. ‘Thinking 
that they could use their bows before we could 
reload, the other four came straizht on. At 
the right time we suddenly drew our revolvers 
and, before they fired a single arrow, dropped 
another man and the horse of a third. That 
was enough for the two remaining riders; 
they fled pell-mell. 


the place where the other party of Navajos 
(bad descended. We were soon at the bottom of 
the cafion, bathing our faces in the cool water 
of the creek. We dared not drink all we wanted 
or allow the horses to take their till. 
As we were pulling and whipping the stub- 
born animals away from the creek, the two 
Navyajos who had fled from us appeared on the 
i wbove and, looking up the canon, besa 

to wave their blankets. Without wasting any 
, time we rode off down it, We must get out 
“on the desert before the enemy overtook us, 
| for if they once surrounded us in the caion 











Presently they crossed the cation, and still José gave the word to turn. For a moment 
the distance between us neither increased nor , the five Nuvajos behind us paused, and then to | 
diminished. As night came on, their steady : our surprise, instead of running away, showed 
pursuit of us got on our nerves. There would | fight. That pleased us, since it would soon ; 
be no moon until ten or eleven o’clock, and! end what had promised otherwise to be a shot. Ten minutes later José and I were at | far as we could see, the wall on either side rose 
even the light of that would be dim. long, hard chase. We advanced toward them ' the eastern end of the big bend, looking for a | almost straight up from the bottom. ‘The two 

‘* Listen!’? I said. ‘‘It is plain enough | with right good heart; and when Pitamakan! place where we might get into the cafion, | Navajos above were keeping pace with us and 
what that party behind us intend to do. Asj raised his voice in the Blackfoot war song, |and Pitamakan was hurrying to catch up! waving their blankets more frantically than 
soon as it is dark they will circle on ahead, | with us after taking the scalps of the Navajos. ever. We had no time to take a shot at them. 
leave their horses and lie in wait for us. The caiiun was steep where we struck it, | TO BE CONTINUED. 

That is how they intend to get our scalps.’” 

‘‘A party of Assiniboins once tried that 
trick on some of us company men when we 
were trapping down Milk River,’’ José said, 
‘‘and I’ll show you now how we fooled them. 
Come, whip up your horses.’” 

Several miles ahead we could see a big, 
wide stretch of the desert that was as level and 
bare asa floor. José led us out to the middle 
of it and ordered us to unsaddle as quickly as 
possible. Then under his directions we threw 
one after another of the three horses, and 
**hogtied’’ each so that it could not get up. 
The animals lay close together in a triangle. 
Slashing the dry earth with knives and shovel- 
ing and pushing it with hands and gunstocks, i 
we heaped up a ridge about two feet high | oyster season opens over a large sec- 
round the horses. | tion of the United States, and for a 

By the time we had thrown up those breast- period of eight months the appetizing bivalve 
works the sun had set and the Navajos had | reigns supreme as the most extensively con- 
come to the edge of the sage and greasewoud sumed product of the water; but millions of | 
growth about half a mile away. There they | the people who eat the oyster know little 
remained as the darkness gradually came on. | or nothing of its life history or of the vast 

The horses were very uncomfortable and | industry that the oyster supports. 
often thumped the ground with their headsin,; Of all the products of the water, oysters 
vain efforts to get up. Lying in between | are, with the single exception of the sea her- 
them, we looked out in three directions over the rings, the most valuable and most important. 
breastworks. to the human race. They owe that economic | by tides and currents, and unless they settle | shellfish, as well as by fishes that strain their 

After an hour José loosened the tie strings of , preéminence to the fact that they have high ' down ona suitable surface they quickly perish. | food from the water. When the oyster attains 
the saddles, removed the blankets, and passed : food value and that they are palatable, cheap, | After attaining a size that is visible to the | its shell, a new set of shellfish enemies, provided 
one to Pitamakan and one to me, for we had | widely distributed and easy to cultivate. naked eye, they are not able to change their | with drills, begin their attacks and extract the 
begun to feel cold. At last the moon came up} Oysters occur in greater or less abundance | position. When the temperature, density, tides | soft parts through minute holes that they make 
through the clouds, but its light revealed noth- | on the shores of all temperate and tropical | and currents are favorable, the floating young | in the valves. 
ing of the Navajos, and we lay in our blan-' seas, but the supply in the arms of the North | go to the bottom and become attached to the The oyster growers of Long Island Sound 
kets through the long night without catching Atlantic Ocean exceeds that in all other waters | shells of old oysters or to any other hard sur- | and adjacent waters suffer heavy losses from 
a glimpse of the enemy. combined. There are at faces that may be present; but all that fall on/the inroads of startishes, which, moving in 

When the gray light of least a hundred different ;|a muddy or soft, sandy bottom or on slimy | waves over the bottom, devour every oyster in 
day finally came we were kinds or species of oys- | surfaces soon perish. Modern oyster culture their path. In a single season they have been 
able’ to distinguish some ters, With a wide range in| aims primarily to save the free-swimming ‘known to destroy in one state several hundred 
animals at the edge of the habits, flavor, shape and | young, and oyster planters therefore provide | thousand bushels of marketable oysters. It 
sage and greasewood north size. All the oysters on | clean shells, tiles, and other hard objects to| seems strange, at first, that a weak creature 
of us, where we had seen the eastern and southern | which the ‘‘spat,’? as the young oysters are | like the starfish should be able to prey on an 
the Navajos in the gather- coasts of the United States | called, can attach themselves. animal so strongly fortitied as an oyster. The 
ing darkness a good many belong to one species, Oysters have been under culture longer than | starfish attaches itself to the lips of the oyster 
hours before. A little later which has, however, many any other shellfish. A simple type of cultiva-| shell and exerts a steady and long-sustained 
we made out that they local varieties; the little, | tion flourished in China at a very remote period | suction with each of its numerous small suck - 
were horses, but there native oyster of the Pacific | and probably antedated by some centuries the ers. After a time the powerful adductor 
were only five of them. On States is of a wholly dif-| beginning of oyster culture in Italy, which | muscle of the oyster becomes fatigued, the 
seeing that we snatched the ferent species. was about the year 100 B.c. With the increas- | valves open, and the starfish inserts its stomach 
hobbles off ouranimals and in about thirty-five | ing demand for oysters, they came to be cul- | and devours the helpless oyster at leisure. 
helped them struggle to countries oyster farming | tivated in all the important maritime countries | Other enemies of the grown oyster are fishes 
their feet. While saddling isa special industry. The \ of Europe. In other parts of the Old World | with powerful jaws armed with crushing teeth. 
and in the Western Hemisphere the growing | On the Atlantic coast the most destructive fish 


Pitamakan was the first one of us to get’ we were lost. 
his rifle reloaded, and within two minutes he | ‘The view down the cation was not promis- 
had killed the Indian whose horse we had, ing; indeed, it was quite the contrary. AS 





José and I were not slow in taking it up. 
“Now! Off your horses and take the man | 


OYSTERS THE MOST VALUABLE WATER CROP 
“bx Hugh M. Smith > =m : 
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OYSTER TONGERS AT WORK IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 








A STARFISH ATTACKING 
AN OYSTER 


them we saw the owners of the five horses | annual oyster crop of the world now amounts to | 


rise out of the brush and prepare to move. 
Our animals were so very stiff from their 


more than forty million bushels, for which the ' of oysters by artificial means has become an | 
fishermen and planters receive about twenty-/ important industry, so that to-day oysters are , 





long night on the ground that they walked as five million dollars. The United States fur-| the most extensively cultivated of all aquatic | 
if their legs were sticks. The five Navajos | nishes nearly ninety per cent of the crop. animals. | 
eame steadily on a half mile or so in our rear. Few animals are more prolific than oysters;| The human animal is not the only one that 
What had become of their companions? We | but of the millions of microscopic young that looks with favor upon the edible qualities of 


decided that they had gone on during the |a single full-grown oyster produces, only a! the oyster. At every stage in its career it is 


is the black drum, a school of which may vir- 
tually clean out an oyster bed in one night; 
on the Pacific coast a species of sting ray is the 
chief offender. 

The United States is particularly fortunate 
in its oyster supply. The output here is larger 
and more valuable than elsewhere. Moreover, 





night and that they would be waiting for us’ very small percentage survive infancy. ‘The! attacked by a horde of dangerous enemies, 
at the first cafion or watercourse that lay in | heavy natural mortality among oysters at all| some of which are most destructive after the | 
our path. After some talk we decided to keep | times is particularly marked in their early | oyster has put on its stoutest armor. Before j 
straight toward the distant butte, and take! months. The newly born young are for a few | the young oyster attaches itself, it is extensively j 
our chance of getting rid of the Indians when | hours free-swimming creatures, wafted about | consamed by adult oysters and various other | 
the time came for action. Hungry, thirsty 
and sleepy, we urged on our worn horses. 

An hour after sunrise we came in sight of 
a black, wide, snake-like gash in the desert, 
which plainly marked the course of a cafion. 

‘* Brothers,’’ José cried, pointing toward the 
gash, ‘‘somewhere along the edge of these 
eliffs the rest of the enemy await us!’’ 

‘* And we have to get into the caiion or die 
from thirst,’’ I added. 

**T see how we can get into it and out of it, 
and go our way so long as the horses can carry 
us!’? Pitamakan exclaimed. ‘‘Notice that over 
there the cafion turns sharply south, makes a 
big half circle, and then turns again to the 
east. Well, we will ride slowly toward the 
beginning of that long bend, and the Navajos 
in the cafion will of course make for the same 
spot to head us off. We will ride very slowly 
and give them plenty of time to reach that 
point; then when we get close to it we will 
turn sharp off to the east and cross the caion 
on the other side of the bend, long before the 
Indians can ride round that big half circle. 
But first of all, we have to wipe out those five 
men on our trail.’’ 

**No, mow is not the time to attack the five,’’ 
José objected. ‘‘We should tire our horses so 
much that they couldn’t make the second run 
to cut across the neck of the big bend.’’ 

Pitamakan agreed that we could turn on oar 
trailers when we changed our course near the 














THE OYSTER FLEET AT BALTIMORE. 


on account of the relative low cost of oysters 
to the consumer in the United States, the con- 
sumption in proportion to the total population 
is greater than in any of the other leading 
oyster-producing countries. 

Our annual oyster output is worth about 
seventeen million dollars to the producers. 
The yield has increased seventy per cent in 
quantity since 1880, and under the favorable 
conditions that now prevail is becoming larger 


-every year. In certain states the limit of 


production has perhaps been reached, but in 

most states the industry is capable of greatly 

expanding. In recent years the oyster crops 

of the South Atlantic and Gulf States have 

shown a@ noteworthy increase, chiefly becaus@® 
their oyster resources have come to be more 

fully appreciated and because oyster culture 

has been more liberally encouraged. 

‘The seven leading oyster states are Khode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and Louisiana, in each of 
which more than a million bushels of oysters 
are annually marketed. Vinzinia leads in pro- 
duction, with more than six million bushels a 
year; Maryland and Connecticut follow. As 
regards the value of oysters taken, Connecti- 
cut and New York lead, with crops worth 
two and one half million dollars each; Virginia 
and Maryland come next. 

‘The body of water that produces the greatest 
number of oysters in the United States, or, in 
fact, in the whole world, is Chesapeake Bay. 
The latest statistics of the oyster industry 
show that it has an outputof more than eleven 
niitlion-bushels, valued) ‘at whout four and a 
quarter million dollars, whi¢h ‘is twenty-tive 
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per cent of the value of the entire oyster crop 
of the United States. In recent years the 
oyster yield of Chesapeake Bay and tributa- 
ries has been considerably less than it was 
formerly; yet the industry there is to-day in 


and at the same time has afforded a revenue to 
the states from the sale or lease of the grounds. 
The government, as represented by the Bureau. 
of Fisheries, has further aided oyster farming 


of certain experimental planting operations in | prowess at it was noted. She had played all 
Louisiana. In Barataria Bay, where there had | the best players in town and her defeats were 
previously been no oyster industry, experi-| very few. A game of checkers was her solace 
mental beds laid out by experts of the Bureau | under affliction. 


by conducting experimental and model planting 


a healthier condition than ever before. The} operations, by recommending oyster legisla- 
reason is that, whereas in earlier years a very | tion, and by giving disinterested expert advice 
large proportion of the product was obtuined | on the various problems that arise in conduct- 
from public beds, which were becoming rapidly | ing an oyster farm. 

depleted, now a steadily increasing proportion , ‘he beneficial results of the government’s 
of the oyster output is taken from grounds | efforts in behalf of the oyster industry have been 
under private control. conspicuous and lasting. ‘The recent remark- 


In Virginia about one half the value of the 
state’s oyster industry is contributed by 
grounds under cultivation—a condition that 
twenty-five years ago would have been regarded 
as almost impossible. For at that time Vir- 
ginia and some other states, believing that the 
oyster industry should depend on natural beds 
and restrictive laws, discouraged oyster plant- 
ing on public grounds. 

_ That policy was in strong contrast with that 
of New York and Connecticut. Those states 
had cut loose from the old fetish of the sanctity 
of public oyster grounds; they leased or sold 
those grounds for planting purposes and as- 
sumed the front rank in oyster growing, 
although the natural advantages of Long Island 
Sound for the industry were much inferior to 
those of Chesapeake Bay. 

The great area of her oyster beds gave the 
United States an early lead in the oyster indus- 
try ; but to maintain that lead she has had to 
adopt oyster culture as the only certain means 
of insuring a crop that will increase every year. 

Of the oysters now marketed, fifty per cent 
come from private or cultivated grounds. 
Owing, however, to the better 
quality of cultivated oysters, the 
product of the private beds rep- 
Tesents seventy per cent of the 
total value of the yield of market 
oysters. 

Wherever the oyster-growing 
industry is active and the de- 
mand for oysters great, it be- 
comes necessary sooner or later 
to resort to artificial measures in 
order to maintain the supply. 
Fortunately, oysters thrive under 
artificial cultivation. But the in- 
dustry has suffered in important 
regions where the states have 
failed to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. Nowhere in this 
vountry is there any excuse for 
continuing to rely on public oys- 
ter grounds as sources of market 
supply ; to perpetuate them only 
delays progress and impairs pros- 
perity. To discourage or pro- 
hibit individual control of land 
for farming purposes would not 
be less absurd than to prevent a 
person from acquiring submerged 
lands for oyster growing. It is 
chiefly because most states have 
accepted more rational standards 
of oyster culture that our oyster 
industry is so prosperous to-day. 

When reduced to its simplest 
terms, oyster culture consists in 
(1) acquiring suitable submerzed 
bottom, (2) cleaning and prepar- 
ing that bottom for the growth of 
oysters, (3) sowing on it shells 
or other material (‘‘cultch’’) to 
which the young oysters can 
attach themselves, (4) insuring the production 
of larval oysters by the proximity of beds of 
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able increase of the oyster output in the Gulf 


States is directly attributable to those efforts. 





Especially noteworthy has been the outcome | 


of Fisheries yielded marketable oysters at the 
extraordinary rate of fifteen hundred to two 
thousand bushels an acre in two years from 
the time that the ‘‘cultch’’ was deposited on 
barren bottom. The oysters were of high 
quality and sold in New Orleans for four times 
the price of oysters taken from natural beds. 
The result has been that the state has leased 
to oyster growers all land available for the 
purpose, and that a great ‘impetus has been 
given to oyster culture in that region. 


NEW NEIGHBORS 
4x Emma A. Opper 


window, Mrs. Cropsey swung 
her foot vigorously. The fact that 
she was sitting down at all at that time of 


| Srinaow in the chair by the 





that something was wrong. 
had come over ostensibly to return a borrowed 


the day was a plain indication to Mrs. Bartram | 
Mrs. Bartram | to the front.’ 


‘*T think the grapevines need 

trimming. I have a great deal of 

work on the place planned out. My 
niece says 1 am a born farmer. I’m going 
to transplant those saplings from the side yard 


Mrs. Cropsey cast a look at Mrs. Bartram. 


colander but really to hear what Mrs. Crop- | ‘*Wal,’’ she said, ‘‘I guess there ain’t any law 


sey had to say about the Treadwells. 


against it. Mr. Cropsey’s got a vine clipper. 


‘“Ain’t you been in to see ‘em yet?’’ she| He’s out to the barn.’’ 


asked. 
‘Nor I ain’t going,’’ Mrs. Cropsey answered. 


‘*Thank you,’’ said Mr. Treadwell. 
llis friendliness was so obvious that Mrs. 


“*D’ve been feeling so bad and lonesome all the | Bartram smiled at him pleasantly and, when 


F, @TROTHMANN 


| morning, don’t seem as if I could stand it. 


| miss Mis’ Slack and ’Lizy worse every day, | 





ISOLATED ON THE RUG, HE LOOKED LIKE AN OVERGROWN SCHOOLBOY UNDER CORRECTION. 


mild reproach. ‘‘Goodness! How could you 


The next morning Louise Treadwell knocked 
at the door and gave Mrs. Cropsey a covered 
dish. 

‘We live next door, you know,’’ the girl said 
with a smile. ‘‘I have been trying a new 
dessert receipt, and I thought I would bring 
some in to you.’”’ 

“I’m obliged to you,’? Mrs, Cropsey re- 
sponded. ‘‘Havea chair. It’s as pleasant a 
day as we’ve had lately.’”’ And with stiff po- 
liteness she proceeded to entertain her caller. 

“T saw her coming in,’’ said Mr. Cropsey 
later. ‘‘Pretty slick-looking girl. When you 
going to pay back her visit, ma?’’ 

“She had on a dress,’’ said Mrs. Cropsey, 
‘that must ’a’ cost a dollar a yard—working 
round the kitchen in it. I s’pose I’ll pay back 
her visit some time when I get round toit. I 
don’t feel as if I was anxious to get acquainted 
with folks I don’t care anything about neigh- 

| boring with.’’ 

With a distrustful look she set on the table 
the gelatin form crowned with whipped cream 
that Louise Treadwell had brought her. 

“They can eat such fussed-up things, I 
s’pose, and like ’em. I wish it had been Mis’ 
Slack with a squash pie. I shan’t ever forget 
the taste of her squash pies. ’’ 

‘*Wal, you couldn’t expect Miss Treadwell 
to fetch in squash pie in the middle of July,’’ 
Mr. Cropsey remonstrated. 

‘She couldn’t do it, ma,’’ said Herbert. 

Had Mrs. Cropsey been less occupied with 

her displeasure she might have 
noticed something odd in Her- 
bert’s bearing. Whenever the 
‘Treadwells were mentioned he 
grinned ; he seemed to be enjoy- 
ing something privately. As a 
growing boy he had been much 
given over to mischief, but now 
that he was seventeen years old 
he was supposed to have out- 
grown that tendency. 

“I don’t Know as you'll be- 
lieve it,’’ said Mrs. Cropsey, ‘‘but 
he was planting cucumber seed 
this morning, and he put ’em in 
six or eight inches deep. And 
he’s begun to take up them shade 
trees now.’’ 

** You don’t say sol’? 
Herbert. 

‘That afternoon Mr. Tread well 
went on digging round the roots 
of one of the maple saplings. He 
used by turns a hoe, a trowel and 
a large shovel. Mrs. Cropsey 
tried to keep away from the 
windows that commanded a view 
of the operation, but she could 
not; she stuod there a good part 
of the afternoon and grimly 
watched her neighbor. 

“If I’d been a little better 
acquainted with him, ma,’’ said 
Mr. Cropsey the next morning, 
‘‘I’d ’a’ stepped over there yes- 
terday and told him he’d better 
wait till fall before transplant- 
ing those trees. You ought to 
have mentioned it to him, ma; 
or Herbert had.’” 

Herbert found a peppermint 


said 


I ‘he was gone, bent upon Mrs. Cropsey a look of| drop in a pocket and chewed it hard and 


silently. Mrs. Cropsey replied with the vigor 


adult oysters, (5) protecting the oyster beds | and the old man,even. ‘Tearing up and moving set there and hear him talk about trimming and severity of conscious guilt. 
from enemies, (6) transplanting as occasion | off to Chester just because they’ve got rela- | grapevines and planting trees in the middle 
requires to prevent overcrowding, and (7) cul-| tions there! Well! If they’d sold their place of summer? I felt like screeching right out. ' He’s going to do it, and 1 don’t see’s I have 
toa decent kind of folks I could stand it better.’”’ | Why didn’t you tell him he couldn’t do it?”’ 


ling and sorting for market. 
A prevalent practice among oyster growers 
in some regions is to transfer oysters from salt 


to brackish water for a short time before ship- | 
ping them to market. The oysters rapidly ; pinies and fraxinella till I had to stop looking. | hard to see that place, that’s been in the hands | 


‘*Ain’t they decent kind of folks?’’ asked | 


! Mrs. Bartram mildly. 
‘I’ve watched him digging up Mis’ Slack’s 





“He can do it for all of me,’ said Mrs. 
Cropsey sternly. ‘‘I told him there wasn’t 
any law against it, and there ain’t. It’s awful 


absorb the fresher water, and the more saline | What’s he going to set out that’ll look any of reasoning folks, turned upside down by 


fluids in their tissues slowly pass out. ‘That 
process, known as ‘‘plumping,’’ ‘‘floating’’ or 


better ?”’ 
| **S’pose he thinks, seeing it’s his place now, ’” 


somebody that ain’t got any common sense.’’ 
Mrs. Cropsey repeated her last remarks to her 


‘*He may as well ruin the place first as last. 


| any call to try to hinder him.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to play another game of check- 
ers by noon, I guess, ma,’’ Mr. Cropsey re- 
marked. 

By noon Mrs. Cropsey felt as ‘-tuckered out’’ 
as if she had done a week’s washing. She 
gave up trying to keep out of range of Mr. 
Treadwell, and, sitting down at the open 


‘fattening, ’’ makes the oysters swell to the full, Mrs. Bartram began, and then apologetically ' husband and son when they came in to dinner. | window, watched his progress inch by inch 


capacity of the shell, but adds nothing to their 
food value or flavor. On the contrary, it extracts 
certain nutritious ingredients and replaces them 
with water. Chemical tests show that that 
sadly misnamed process of ‘‘fattening,’’ al- 


from ten to twenty per cent, deprives them of 
from ten to fifteen per cent of their food value. 

More serious, however, than the loss of nu- 
tritive properties is the danger from contami- 
nation when the floats are situated near sewers 
or other sources of pollution. It is well-known 
that oysters can take in disease germs with their 
food, and such germs, when they pass into the 


human body, may cause disease. Epidemics | 


of typhoid fever have been definitely traced to 

““floated’’ oysters that were undoubtedly in- 

nocuous when taken from the salter water. 
The United States government has done 


much to promote the oyster industry of our; 


country. It has made studies of the oyster’s 
life history, on the accurate knowledge of 
which protection and cultivation must depend ; 
it has investigated conditions and methods of 
oyster growing in other countries, and it has 
surveyed bottoms in the various states on 
which oyster planting might be conducted, and 
bas thus increased and improved the output 


cleared her throat. 
niece and hired girl, I’ve heard.’’ 


| ‘tHe stepped in here the other day,’’ said | 


Mrs. Cropsey. ‘‘He bought some hens. Ile 


; Suitable for a boy ten years old. 
‘F’ve come here principally on account of my 


York, and he sure talks as if he had.’’ 


‘‘He’s coming here now; that’s him!’’ she 
exclaimed. 


| He had wiped his mud-fiecked feet on the 


them, placed a chair for him on a rug in the 
middle of the floor. 

“Ig Mr. Cropsey in??? Mr. Treadwell asked 
in a brisk tone. 


generally, ’’ Mrs. Cropsey answered; ‘‘him or 
Herbert. ’” 

‘I want to borrow a vine clipper,’’ said Mr. 
Treadwell. Isolated on the rug, he looked 
like an overgrown schoolboy under correction. 





“It?s just a man and his | 


ain’t very tall; hair’s curly and getting scarce; | 
though it increases the weight of the oysters and he wears a little checkered cap that’d be ping the maple trees and gathering the green | 
He says, |apples. 1 should think he’d think twice about 


““Mr. Cropsey can be found down to the barn | 





‘* Herbert saw him,’’ said Mr. Cropsey 
mildly. ‘+I was down to the cow yard.’” 

‘I give him the vine clipper,’’ Herbert re- 
marked, with a faint grin. 

“Next,’’ said Mrs. Cropsey, ‘‘he’ll be tap- 


going round and letting out how little he does 


niece’s health, which is not what I could /know.’’ 
desire.’ He says he’s always lived in New | 
|sagely, ‘‘ know one thing, and some know j near the trees and cut off several spindling 
Mrs. Cropsey glanced out of the window. | something else. There ain’t any one person . branches. 
that knows everything; or I don’t s’pose | 


‘*Some folks’? Mr. Cropsey remarked, 


there is. They say he’s got shelves put in 


setting room, and he’s got books enough to 
fill ’em up. You ain’t so well up on book 


grass, but Mrs. Cropsey, glancing sharply at | reading as you might be, ma.’” 


‘*Has he been tearing up Mis’ Slack’s sewing 
room??? Mrs. Cropsey demanded. 

‘*Wal,’’ said her husband, ‘‘I s’pose mebbe 
he ain’t calculating to do enough sewing to 
have a room a-purpose for it.’’ 

Mrs. Cropsey deigned no direct answer. **1’1] 
play you a game of checkers after dinner, ’’ she 
said, and Mr. Cropsey smiled rather weakly. 

He had never beaten his wife at|checkers. 
The game was her only frivolity, and her 


as he went on digging up the saplings. 

It was a warm day and presently Mr. Tread- 
well took off his coat and pushed his objec- 
tionable little cap farther back on his head. 
He seemed thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of his undertaking and whistled cheerfully as 
he worked. He had a pitcher of lemonade on 
the back porch for occasional refreshment. 
; When he had transplanted two of the saplings, 
| he took the vine clipper, mounted the fence 


‘*He’ll have so many bare poles sticking up 
there,’’? Mrs. Cropsey thought. ‘‘I hope he’ll 


The new neighbor came from the direction all round three sides of the room off’n the , enjoy ’em.’’ 
of a swamp near by, with some uprooted ferns, | 


Mr. Treadwell stood off and admired his 
work ; then, with a fresh impulse, he took the 
clipper out to the grape arbor and began to 
snip the lower twigs. At that moment Mrs. 

| Cropsey had to take the bread out of the oven; 

when she looked out of the window again her 
neighbor was mounted on a tall stepladder in 
the middle of the arbor, with the clipper in 
|his hand. Failing to reach his desired point, 
he brought two boxes from the barn and set 
the ladder, on,them, 

WhenMrs. Gropsey had. set the table, she 
saw Mr. Treadwell motioning toward their 


| 
| 
| 
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in and that are real pleasant to know, and: boy!” he gasped. ‘I’m bad hurt. I can’t 
just as good as you be. Mebbe considerable move me arrms!’? 


own yard. In response to his gestures Herbert | with the best grace possible under the circum- 
sauntered over to him with his hands in his | stances, ‘‘as getting prejudiced and set, before- 





pockets. ‘There was a brief discussion, and | hand, against folks that there ain’t any harm | better. I know, for I’ve had the experience.’” | Dave looked down at his companion and his 
then Ilerbert got up on the stepladder. Lis heart almost stopped beating. Both of the old 
mother gazed at him in astonishment. Al- man’s arms floated limp in the water and the 


though his back was toward her, she seemed 
to see the grin on his face. 

**T don’t know what that boy’s up to!’’ she 
said to herself with sudden suspicion. ‘‘He 
ain’t going to help trim them vines?”’ 

it did look as if Herbert were going to do 
something; but his weight and his careless 
poise were too much for the perilously placed 
ladder; it lurched, and Herbert fell to the 
ground. 

He did not get up. 

His mother twisted her apron round to the 
back, threw it over her head and hurried over 
to the spot. Mr. Treadwell met her with a 
dismayed gaze. 

“‘T believe he has broken his arm,’’ he said ; 
‘his left arm below the elbow. ’’ 

Herbert said nothing and avoided his 
mother’s eye. They helped him into the 
house. Mrs. Cropsey was seriously flustered, 
but Mr. Treadwell was a host in himself. He 
would not hear of Herbert's going home in 
his injured condition, but brought out pillows 
and quilts to the parlor sofa, got camphor and 
ammonia and a fan, and sent his niece for the 
doctor. 

He got ready bandages and some thick new 
shingles for splints, and when the doctor came 
helped him handily. ‘Then, when the broken 
bone had been set, Mr. Treadwell, after making 
Herbert comfortable, pulled out a rocking- 
chair for Mrs. Cropsey. 

‘*I am to blame for this unfortunate acci- 
dent, ’’ he said earnestly. ‘‘I regret it deeply. 
If I had not asked your son to help me it 
would not have happened. But I have fallen 
into the way of depending on him. I have 
had no experience in such matters. ’’ 

‘* Depending on Herbert?’’ asked Mrs. Crop- 
sey, as that terrible misgiving again seized 
her. 

‘*He told me about transplanting my trees, ’’ 
Mr. Treadwell explained. ‘‘I spoke to him 
about it, and he said I might as well do it 
now, and gave me some directions. Practical 
knowledge about such things is worth all the 
printed theories. ’’ 

‘‘Um!”’ said Mrs. Cropsey inarticulately. 

‘‘He told me how to plant the cucumber 
seed,’’ continued Mr. Treadwell. ‘*And in 
many other ways he has helped me very 
much.’? 

Swinging her foot hard, Mrs. Cropsey stared 
into space. Her brows were drawn. She 
opened her lips to speak and then, changing 
her mind, shut them and said nothing. After 
a while she was calm enough to talk with Mr. 
Treadwell agreeably on various subjects, but 
she did not mention Herbert or:his helpful- 
ness. 

The next afterncon Mrs. Cropsey took her 
work and sat down facing Herbert, who re- 
elined comfortably among pillows on the 
Jounge at home. 

‘*Herbert Cropsey !’’ she said severely, and 
Herbert, knowing what was coming, grinned 
faintly. 

‘*Wal, ma,’’ he said, ‘‘he kept asking me 
things, and I got kind of tired of telling him 
right every time. Thought I’d make a little | 
variety. I guess ’twon’t hurt him any; not so | 
bad as it’s hurt me, anyhow. I thought mebbe 
he’d get more experience that way’n any 
other. ’” 

‘* Herbert Cropsey!’’ sternly repeated his 
mother, and paused. She had brought Her- 
bert up as well as she could; therefore he 
knew her opinion in the case and all that 
she had in mind to say about it. ‘‘I guess, 
Herbert Cropsey,’’ she said dryly, ‘‘ that 
you’ve just about got your deserts and not 
much more.’’ 

As Herbert was young and strong, and as 
his injury was not very serious, he was well in 
a month; buta month was long enough to give 
him a chance to reflect. Mr. Treadwell was 
warmly kind and attentive to him; he brought 
something to him almost daily—either books 
or papers or some delicacy that Louise had 
prepared ; he took him driving, and asked his 
advice about the new porch that he intended 
tobuild. He had ‘‘taken a notion’’ to Herbert, 
in fact, and Herbert’s confession and honest | 
apology did not lessen his liking. He said | 
that boys would be boys, and that was the 
end of it. fe 

When Mrs. Bartram came over to the Crop- 
seys’ one afternoon in August, Mr. Cropsey 
was taking a ‘‘bite’’ between meals and Mrs. 
Cropsey was just coming home from the 
Treadwells’. Mrs. Cropsey took off her sun- | 
bonnet and sat down for a minute without | 
speaking. 

“T been playing checkers with Mr. Tread- 
well, ’’ she said somewhat unwillingly, ‘‘and I 
declare to goodness if he didn’t beat two games 
out of three.’’ 

Mr. Cropsey laughed explosively. 
solid with you, ma!’’ he gasped. 

“sTf—I—ever!”’ said Mrs. Bartram, when 
the excitement had subsided. ‘‘I do believe 
you’re getting reconciled to’em. Seems to me 
when they ain’t over here on the porch, you 
or Ilerbert or Mr. Cropsey’s over there. ’’ 


‘*He’s 





‘‘There’s such a thing,’’ said Mrs. Cropsey, 


BEFORE DAVE COULD REACH HIM, J 





JOHN ROLLED OVER INTO THE BAY. 


THE AFTER WELL OF THIRTY ONE’ 
“dy George oey Cheever Rugg 






anything he had ever known 

that Dave Henshaw felt as if 
he were living a new existence in 
some unfamiliar world. Of course, he 
told himself, the work would be good fun 
as soon as he was used to it; but just at 
present everything was a little too un- 
real. The leaden sky looked nearer than 
on land; so near that it seemed to him 
as if he could reach up and touch the dirty | 
white flecks of cloud that raced overhead. And 
all round him was a waste of tumbling, white- | 
capped waters, cold and forbidding. 

if he had been told, before that never-to-be- | 
forgotten letter from home, that in another | 
week he would be far out on Massachusetts 
Bay, a scow man ona dirty mud scow at thirty | 
dollars a month, Dave would have laughed. 
But when he knew that he could no longer | 
expect help from home, but must depend on | 
himself, the chance to ship on the tug Ellen of 
the dredging fleet seemed too good to let go by. 

When the Ellen started back home from the 
dumping grounds off the Graves, the north | 
wind had freshened. Spring had come earlier | 
than usual, and for a week the weather had 
been delightful. But it was too good to last, 
and that morning old John Dawley, Dave’s 
soow mate, had shaken his head and said, | 
‘*Nor’easter.’” | 

‘‘Ever been out in a blow, boy?’’ he had ; 
asked. ‘‘No? Then ye have something before 
ye’? 

A quarter of a mile ahead was the other | 
scow, rearing and diving with the surges, and 
still farther ahead the Ellen, belching forth | 
black masses of smoke. Pushed on by the; 
rapidly increasing wind the tow was making a! 
good nine knots an hour. The scows, empty | 
and buoyant, rode high, fully eight feet above 
the water. But nevertheless, Thirty-One was i 


|: was all so different from 





ome 


load. When much of a sea is run- 
ning, the doors open and close inces- 
santly with a force that shakes the 
scow from stem to stern. A particularly 
hard smash, followed by the rattling of 
a chain, brought John to his feet. 

“One of the chains has parted !’’ he an- 
nounced from the forward well. ‘Have 
to put in a new one when —’’ He never 
finished the sentence, for at that moment a 
vicious sea lifted him high into the air and 
then dashed him heavily against the side of 
the well. He gave a quick yell of pain and, 
before Dave could reach him, rolled over into 
the bay. 

Dave did not hesitate an instant. He 
stripped off his coat and his oilskin trousers, 
and then, with a long, clean dive, followed 
his mate into the sea. 

Believing that old John would sink at once, 
he dived too deep. When he rose for breath 
he saw the old man’s head some distance 
away, just disappearing. 

With his lungs full, Dave turned turtle and 
swam straight down. Ilis eyes smarted with 
the salt and he could not see clearly. His 
breath struggled for release and he began to 
wonder how long it would hold out. ‘Then 


| suddenly he caught a glimpse of John’s white 


fave near by. In a few seconds he had a firm 
grip on the old man’s collar and was fighting 
his way upward. 

A few hard strokes took him to lighter water. 
‘Two more and his head was clear. Shaking 
the spray from his eyes he looked about 
him. For a minute he was dazed. On his 
right, on his left, in front of him and behind, 
rose a slimy, oozing, wooden wall! Where 
was he? 


To ease his legs,—for treading water with | 


down until the scow reaches | 
dock and is ready for another | gripped the chain a foot higher. 


palms of the hands were turned outward. 

John noticed his look of horror and smiled a 
twisted smile. 

*“'They’ re broke, boy”? he whispered. ‘‘The 
toss did it.’ 

“We aren’t dead, anyhow,’? Dave declared 
stoutly. ‘* We'll get out of this fix sume- 
how!” 

Luckily the water in the well was smooth, 
and the cutting wind did not reach them; but 
the water was icy cold and was chilling Dave 
to the marrow. He realized suddenly that he 
was floating away from the chain, and with 
an effort tightened his grip. 

‘The wind was continually increasing outside 
and the sea was running high. Time and 
again huge waves broke aguinst the seow and 
sent great masses of water thundering down 
into the well in which Dave and John were 
imprisoned. Dave’s eyes ached and his ears 
rang from the pounding; the pain was cruel, 
but it served one good purpose: it kept him 
conscious. 

After a moment a specially heavy sea struck 
the scow with a shock that almost broke Dave’s 
hold on the chain. The open space above his 
head became a watery ceiling. ‘Then, with a 
second terrific smash, the sea landed square 
upon him. 

The next thing he knew he received a sharp 
blow on the face, followed by two or three 
lighter ones. Looking up, he saw that the 
bight of & hawser hung down near him, and 
swung back and forth. 

The spare line! He had forgotten it! 

Just then the roll of Thirty-One sent the 
bight toward him. It grazed his face, and 
the next instant was gone; but it had given 
him an idea. 

Fixing his eyes upon that swinging line, he 
watched it as if he were never to see it again. 
Once, twice, it swung near him, but not near 
enough; then another wide roll of the scow 
and the bight grazed his face. Quick as a 
flash he sank his teeth into the grimy line, 
and then with great care put his weight upon 
it. If he had been able to open his mouth, 
he would have shouted with joy. The bight 
held! 

Mutely he turned to John with the line still 
gripped between his teeth. 

‘The old man understood. ‘‘Put it over me 
shoulders,’’ he said. ‘‘Then climb up; it’s 
our only chance. ’” 

When at last Dave had made the bight fast 
under John’s arms the boy sighed with relief. 
Then he started for the top. Watching his 
chance as the scow rolled toward him, he 
There he 
hung until the next roll. 

At first it was easy. But as more and more 
of his body left the water the strain on his 
arms became greater and greater. He tried to 
use his feet, but the chain gave him no foot- 
hold. There was nothing to do except to pull 
himself up, hand over hand. 

After what seemed to him an age he put his 
hand on the edge of the well. A minute more 
and he was sprawling on the deck of the scow. 
If he had dared to take the time, he would have 
rested ; but he knew that John must be suffer- 
ing agony, and that the old man could not last 
much longer. 

‘*We’re all right now!’’ he called down the 
well. ‘‘Keep up your courage!’’ 

lie drew a long breath and set to work. To 
pull the dead weight of the old man to the 
surface would have been a hard task for a 
fresh man; for one nearly spent and in con- 
stant danger of being bowled over by the 
heavy seas it was stupendous. 

Dave braced himself against the edge of the 
well and heaved. Not an inch! He tried 
again and again; but although he lifted until 
his eyes bulged from their sockets, it was in 
vain. There was only one way—to lean far over 
the well and pull straight up! He groaned 
at the thought of it, but, clenching his teeth, 
he set to work. 

Hand over hand, half a foot at a time, with 
frequent pauses for rest, he pulled the old 
Inan upward. Often the greasy line slipped 
through his fingers and he had hard work to 
check it. 

Every second the burden seemed tu be getting 
heavier; he could raise it only inch by inch 
now. Once as a thundering wave smashed 
against the scow he very nearly pitched head- 
long into the well. But in spite of aching 


wet—wet from one end of her square bulk to an unconscious man upon your arm is hard | arms and bleeding hands, he kept to his task 


the other; for every minute or so a nasty sea | 


smashed into her and, breaking over her blunt | 
bow, hurled high into the air a mass of spray 
that soaked the scow men to the skin. 
lowing his mate, Dave crawled under the lee | 
of the after hatch. 


work,—Dave plied his free arin vigorously. 
In one of its downward sweeps his hand struck 
something rough and metallic. His fingers 


it supported him easily. 
Then in a flash he understood ; he had come 


until the old man’s shoulders were flush with 
; the deck. Holding him there with one hand, 
; Dave reached over with the other and, exerting 


Fol- | instinctively closed about it, and to his delight every bit of his strength, dragged his mate 


over upon the deck. 


| There, when harbor was reached, the crew 


From underneath the scow came a constant | up inside the after well of Thirty-One, and | of the tug found them, more dead than alive. 
rattle and bang. The bottom of a mud scow | all that kept him afloat was his hold upon one | Old John never recovered his former strength, 


is split lengthwise in the middle and hinged 
on each side. When the windlass pawls are | 
knocked out, releasing the heavy chains, the | 
doors drop down into the water and dump, 
their load. It is hard work to wind the chains 
up,—a back-breaking job with a crowbar,— 
and so the doors are usually allowed to hang | 





of the chains of the swinging doors! 

Those terrible swinging doors! A shiver of 
horror seemed to dart from his toes to his 
finger tips. 

As he hung there trying to decide what she 
should do next, there was a movement on his 
arm, and old John spoke. ‘‘ Better let me go, 


jand passed the rest of his days ashore. A 
week in the hospital put Dave on his feet, and 
he returned to the Allen and Massachusetts 
Bay. He noflonger_lived_a strinze existence 
in} some unfamiliar world. ) He lind-been tried 
Yby the waters and proved, and hoW the men 
welcomed him as a comrade. 
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THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


‘OT even a vegetarian can afford to live on 
his laurels. 


PENNY earned is an annual; a penny 
saved, a hardy perennial. : 


BANS ‘gach as Heston saryes UP ADOs, Ife had been a useful and distinguished servant ; 


now cost nearly four times what they did | a : | 
of the British Empire. Moreover, much of | 


ten years ago. Cannot some Yankee emulate i 


the resourcefulness of the Germans and invent 
a synthetic Boston bean? 
NTIL the present war there was little 
use for gray-hair dye, but the shortage 
of horses in Germany has led the army author- 
ities to dye white and dappled horses a field 
gray, which makes them available for military 
service. The dye is a one-per-cent solution 
of permanganate of potash, which first gives 
the horse a deep violet hue, but changes later 
to a permanent greenish brown, or field gray. 
Y the recent act of Congress that created 
; the Hawaiian National Park, the United 
States comes into possession of its first great 
playground for the people that lies outside its 
continental boundaries. 


Haleakala; Kilauea has been almost cuntin- 
uously active for a century, and is still the 
most stupendous ‘‘movie’’ in the world, and 
Mauna Loa and Haleakala are worthy mates. 

HEN The Companion referred recently 

to Rev. W. F. Eyster, D.D., who was 
graduated from Pennsylvania College in 1839, 
as ‘‘the oldest of the oldest living graduates, ’’ 
it expressed its curiosity as to whether some 


graduate in the class of 1438 might not step! 


forward to dispute the title. An answer comes 
from a friend in Indiana who mentions Samuel 
Parks of Kansas City, Missouri, who was 
graduated from Indiana University in 1838, 
and who was able this summer to write a letter 
full of sprightly interest in his Alma Muter. 


T seems almost incredible that, in spite of 

the great burdens of the war, savings-bank 
deposits in the belligerent countries have 
inereased. The gain in the deposits in the 
German savings banks during the past year 
amounted to sixty-three million dollars, and 
Canada announced a gain during the same time 
of eighty-two million. The explanation prob- 
ably is that savings-bank deposits usually 
represent the accumulations of the working 


people, and the increased demand for labor, at | 


high rates, has enabled them to earn more and 
save more. = 

HE unofficial aid that has flowed from 

America to France in her time of deepest 
trial has caused people in this country to recall 
more vividly the aid, also unofficial, that came 
from France to America in the darkest days 
of the Revolutionary War. ‘The Americans in 
France are most of them very young men; 
some of them are boys still in college. Lafay- 
ette, whose birthday falls on September 6th, 
the anniversary of the Battle of the Marne, 
was only nineteen when he brought to Wash- 
ington talents and support that played an 
important part in winning independence for 
the colonies. Our boys are not serving France 
as major generals; but the spirit that animates 
thei is the same spirit that animated the gal- 
lant young marquis. 


MERICAN rights in Greenland, which 


our government will cede to Denmark in: 


part payment for the Danish West Indies, are 
not go intangible as most of us have supposed, 
‘They rest on the discoveries of American ex- 
plorers from the days of Kane, in 185-55, 
through those of Hayes, Hall, Greely, Peary, 
MacMillan and others. The discoveries were 
mainly on the northwestern and northern 
coasts of the great island. Asa result of those 
explorations, geographers have regarded a large 
part of the island as American territory, al- 
though our government has been content to 
consider it a no-man’s lind. Under the ces- 
sion of our rights and responsibilities to Den- 
mark, the Etah Eskimos, the most northern 


It includes the three | 
great volcanoes, Kilauea, Mauna Loa andj 


tribe in the world, will come under the juris- 
diction of the Danish government, which has 
long exercised a wise oversight of the natives 
on the southern shores of Greenland. 


* + 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 


NE of the tragedies of the war has been 
O played to the end. The British gov- 

ernment has exacted from Sir Roger 
Casement the extreme penalty of the law. 
Only those whose sympathies are so strongly 
involved that they cannot look at the question 
fairly will dispute the legal justice of the con- 
viction and the penalty. There is no doubt 
that Sir Roger’s conduct was treasonable. Ilis 


acts perpetrated outside the British jurisdiction 
do not constitute treason within the statute 
law, and that his attempts to induce Irish 
prisoners to take service against the govern- 
ment to which he and they owed allegiance 
were committed in Germany. But that plea 
is at best technical and as a defense it did not 
seriously impress anyone. If treason is worthy 
of death, Sir Roger Casement was justly 
executed. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons why the 
penalty might reasonably have been mitigated. 


his service abroad had been in tropical lands; 
and it is not impossible, it is even probable, 
that the climate and his labors had so affected 
his mind that he was not wholly responsible. 

More than all, Ireland is in a state of dan- 
' gerous commotion. The execution has made a 
very painful impression there. The ties by 
\ which centuries of injustice and political sub- 
ordination to a stronger race have bound the 
Irish together are so strong that many Irish- 
men who detest Casement’s crime will never- 
theless be driven by his execution into hostility 
to the government, and perhaps even to the 
cause for which Great Britain fights, Ameri- 
cans who feel that the Irish revolt was not a 
; conspiracy of vulgar seekers for personal profit, 
but a movement that, however mistaken, had 
its roots in sincere and legitimate national as- 
piration, believe that mercy, and the effort to 
understand and so far as possible to gratify 
that aspiration, would in the end have been 
| far the wisest course for the British govern- 
ment to pursue. There will be no permanent 
peace in Ireland until Britain does choose that 
course. 

It may be said that, since others of less fame 
had gone to the scaffold, it was only just that 
| Sir Roger Casement should pay the same pen- 





| temper its punishment in favor of the eminent 
or influential ; but when that is admitted, most 
Americans will still regret that the British 
government thought it well to send another 
Irish martyr to the scaffold. 


* + 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS. 


NE lesson of the European war has not 

been lost upon this country. It is that 

‘* preparedness’? in a military sense 
cannot exist unless it exists in an industrial 
sense also. If the industries of the country 
are not so organized that in case of emergency 
they can readily and continuously furnish the 
inilitary and naval services with necessary sup- 
plies, the military and naval arms, whatever 
their strength on paper, will be virtually im- 
potent. 

The Naval Consulting Board of the United 
States has appointed a committee on industrial 
preparedness, which is engaged in mobilizing 
American industry for defense. In that effort 
there are, to use the words of Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin, chairman of the committee, ‘‘three dis- 
tinct initial steps. The first is to find out what 
American industry can actually produce in 
munitions of war. The second is toapply that. 
knowledge in a practical way that will put 
the plants of this country into the service of the 
government behind the army and navy. The 
third step is to form such an organization of 
skilled labor as will not get off the job when 
war comes.’’ 
| The first measure, that of making an inven- 
| tory of American industry, is being carried 
‘through by the engineers of the country. In 
|every state and also in Alaska a board of five 
directors has been formed, each director being 
chosen by one of the tive great technical socie- 
| ties: the Civil Engineers, the Mining Engi- 

neers, the Electrical Engineers, the Mechanical 
, Engineers, and the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Thus there are forty-nine boards, with 
| & total membership of two hundred and forty- 
’ five engineers of the highest standing. Within 
|two or three months these state boards will 





chief defense was the plea that treasonable | 


alty for his crime, for justice ought not to! 


collect complete data about the manufacturing 
plants within their respective territories. 
What practical use is to be made of the in- 
formation, once it is turned over to the govern- 
ment? The committee has formulated a plan 
by which the manufacturers of the United 
States shall maintain in time of peace an an- 
nual minimum production of such munitions 
of war as are best suited to their facilities. 
The minimum annual production will be so 
adjusted as not to disturb the ordinary flow of 
the manufacturer’s business. The government 


of a reasonable profit to the producer. 

It is hoped and believed that the arrange- 
ment will tend to promote industrial stability, 
by acting as insurance against shutting down 
manufacturing plants in time of war and 
against unemployment. 


* + 


EFFICIENCY IN HOUSEWORK. 


HY is it that some women who are 
regarded as good housekeepers always 
have time to read or make calls or 
entertain a friend, and others who have no 


hold task from morning until night? The 
difference is one of efficiency, a word that 
very successful man Knows the meaning of in 
his business, but that not one woman in a 
hundred thinks of as in any way applicable to 
the business of managing a house. 


own tasks well. The executive part of the 
work does not occur tothem. A business man 
soon learns that his progress depends not 
merely upon what he himself dves—a quantity 
that is necessarily limited—but upon what he 
can make others do for him. If his position is 
such that he can hire and discharge his subor- 
dinates, the task is so much the easier; but 
even if it is not, his executive ability shows 


help as he has. 

What holds good in the office holds good at 
home. No woman is a really efticient house- 
keeper who tries to do everything with her 
own hands. 
cient than her servants or her children because 
she can do some special thing or many things 
better than they can, but that is only being a 
skillful dishwasher or a good cook or a faithful 
scrubber; it is not necessarily being an efti- 
cient housekeeper. 

The better a woman is at doing her work 
| the harder she finds it to put up with careless 


make up her mind either to train others to do 
their part acceptably, or to be a drudge. What 
would be thought of a man who had been at 
the head of a business for twenty years and 
still considered it necessary to sweep out his 
office every morning, open packing cases,empty 
the wastebaskets and lock up at night? 


establishment for twenty years does just that, 
although in the meantime the number of her 
servants has increased and children have grown 
up about her. = 
Such a policy is particularly unfortunate in 
a family where there are children. True, little 


‘is, indeed, easier to do it yourself; but how 
about Mary? Has she not the right to be 
taught? And how can she learn except by 
doing? Better a broken dish than a daughter 
growing up to idleness and incompetency. 

The woman who wears herself out in the 
service of a large family has proved her indus- 
; try and her unseltishness—but she has proved 
| her essential inefticiency also. 


* ¢@ 


THE FRYATT CASE. 


rT | NHIE execution of Edith Cavell roused 

hardly more indignation in England than 

the shouting of Captain Fryatt, after 
‘trial by court-martial, has roused. Captain 
Fryatt, in command of an English merchant- 
man, attempted to rama German subinarine in 
March, 1915, when Germany was active in its 
submarine attacks upon merchant ships. Eng- 
land has always maintained that the appear- 
ance of a hostile submarine near a merchant 
vessel was presumptive evidence of an inten- 
tion to attack, and has authorized merchant 
captains to ram submarines at sight, as an act 
of self-defense. Germany has violently com- 
bated the idea that a merchant ship has a 
| right under any circumstances to attack a sub- 
marine, 

‘The American view is substantially that of 
the British; our naval officers have always 
treated the captain of a merchant vessel who: 
resisted capture or attack as a prisoner of 





will pay for the munitions output on the basis ' 


greater cares are busy at some routine house- | 


To most women, efticiency means doing their ' 


itself in his power to get the most out of such | 


She may think she is more efti- ; 


or unskillful assistance ; nevertheless she must | 


Many | 
a@ woman who has been the head of a domestic | 


Mary may be awkward about wiping the dishes ! 
und so careless that she breaks many, and it | 
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war. That view of the matter is also in con- 
formity with the provisions of The Hague Con- 
vention; and the Germans themselves have 
not always acted in defiance of it. At least 
one of the sea captains that the Méwe cap- 
tured during her brilliant career resisted cap- 
ture stubbornly, but he has never been put on 
trial for it, and is a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many to-day. But Germany chose to treat 
Captain Fryatt as a murderer. The fact that 
his court-martial and execution were hurried 
| through when Ambassador Gerard had been 
asked to investigate the case makes an unfa- 
vorable impression, and recalls the haste with 
which Edith Cavell was put to death, while 
our diplomatic representatives were endeavor- 
ing to save her. 

Such episodes render ultimate peace and 
reconciliation more difficult, and intensify the 
hatred that the warring nations feel for each 
other. One of the first results of Captain 
Fryatt’s execution is the formation of a league 
of Englishmen that announces its purpose to 
insist at the end of the war on the trial of 
the Kaiser for murder, and to refuse support 
to any government that does not make the 
surrender of the Kaiser for trial a condition 


of peace. 
* ¢@ 


THE ORPHANS OF FRANCE. 
A» months ago The Companion spoke 





briefly of the opportunity before Amer- 
icans to help in the beneficent work of 
\ the Orphelinat dex Armées, which is provid- 
ing as well as it can for the support of the 
million or more French children whom the 
war has made fatherless. Of the mothers of 
those children, the great majority, in whatever 
walk of life, have neither the means of support 
nor friends able to help them. The govern- 
‘nent grant of ten cents a day to each child is 
just about half the minimum expense of bring- 
ing him up; if it goes unsupplemented, it will 


France at the time of her greatest need. It is 
those boys and girls who will have to meet her 
tremendous problems of social and material 
reconstruction; to shoulder her fearful war 
debt ; above all, to maintain her ideals of work, 
of beauty and of human kindliness. The 
fathers, by their deaths, have said, in effect, 
| ‘*We gladly give our lives to save France for 
our children, but you must save our children 
for France.’’ 

The cry should rouse all who owe anything 
| to France: our artists, who have had their edu- 
cation free at her hands; our educated class, 
| who have been nourished by her literature; 
; and every American who remembers that our 
Revolution might have failed without her aid. 

A committee of Americans went to the 
assistance of the French committee when the 
| financial side of the task grew utterly beyond 
the power of the French committee to handle. 
The American committee has sent over to its 
agents on this side of the water long lists 
containing the names of thousands of children 
who are in need of help. You may see on one 
of these lists such an entry as this: 

“‘Marteau, Jean, 9 Dec., 1910; Issy I’ Evéque, 
Dep’t Saone-et-Loire; journaliste.’” 

Reading it, you will know that Jean Mar- 
teau, who was five years old on the ninth of 
last December, and whose mother is a journal- 
ist, can be ‘‘adopted’’ for any period of time, 
from a month to two years, by any American 
who will pay ten cents a day for him. Be- 
yond that the American who adopts him need 
do nothing ; the local committee in France will 
see to it that Jean is well cared for, is brought 
up in the religion of his parents, and educated 
to the career best suited to him. 

But the chance to come into personal touch 
with the boy will probably prove too appeal- 
ing to be resisted by whoever ‘‘adopts’’ him. 
If a letter goes to Issy 1’ Evéque, with perhaps 
some toys or clothes, it will surely bring a re- 
ply that will probably be touchingly grateful 
and eager; and if there are children in the 
American household, too, they are almost cer- 
tain to establish relations with little Jean on 
their own account. In no other way can 
Americans so surely hope to interest their 
boys and girls in ‘‘doing their bit.’” 





CURRENT EVENTS 


4 ONGRESS.—On August 15th, the House 
| took up the naval appropriation bill, sent 
| back from the committee of conference, and 
| by a vote of 283 to 51 agreed to the ‘‘big build- 
| ing programme’? and the increased personnel 
‘provided for in the Senate amendments. — 
‘The Senaté continued to discuss the govern- 
ment ship purchase bill and the workingmen’s 
compensation bill. ——Ima ‘caucus on Sunday, 
| August 13th, the Senate Democrats agreed to 








raise an incomplete and feeble generation for- 
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include in the revenue bill a corporation stock 
license tax and an increased tax on munitions 
manufactures. - 
AILWAY TROUBLES.—The United 
States Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
failed in its attempt to settle the differences 
between the railway brotherhoods and the 
companies. The labor leaders declared flatly 
that they had nothing to arbitrate, and that, 
unless the companies yielded to their demands, 
they would forthwith order a strike that would 
stop all passenger and freight traffic on the 
Tailways of the United States. On August 
14th, President Wilson summoned the leaders 
of both sides to Washington for a conference 
that continued for several days. 
* 


AVAL TRAINING CRUISE.—The first 
naval training cruise of civilians ever held 
by the American navy began on August 15th, 
when twenty-four hundred citizen sailors set 
sail from various Atlantic ports on nine battle- 
ships. ‘The cruise will be of about a month, 
and is intended to qualify civilians for naval 
service in time of emergency—just as the camps 
at Plattsburg and elsewhere train men for 
army service. - 
RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—It was 
announced on August 15th that President 
Wilson would receive the official notitication of 
his nomination on September 2d, and that he 


would not make a campaign speech-making | 


tour of the country, but would accept invi- 
tations to speak in various cities. —— Mr. 


Hughes, after a tour of the Northwest, reached | 


the Pacific coast on August 15th. He planned 
to go southward to San Diego, and then east- 
ward in time to speak in Maine on September 
7th and 8th. 
* 
EST VIRGINIA FLOOD.—Flooded 
rivers in West Virginia, during the second 
week of August, caused the loss of nearly a 
hundred lives, mainly in the Cabin Creek 
Valley. The high waters drove many thou- 
sands from their homes and caused great loss 
of property. 
* 
ANISH WEST INDIES.—On August 
14th the Folkething, or lower house of 
the Danish parliament, voted, sixty-two to 
forty-four, in favor of selling the Danish West 
Indies to the United States. The opposition 
in the Landsthing promised to be stronger. 
Rejection of the treaty by that body would 
mean a plebiscite at the general elections in 
October. —In the debate in the United States 
Senate opposition developed to paying Den- 
mark a sum five times as large as it asked for 
the islands in 1902. 
° 
EXICO.—On August 12th, the War De- 
partment ordered to the border all the 
state troops included in the June mobilization 
call, but held in the state camps for recruiting. 
It was announced that the order, which affected 
about twenty-five thousand men, was not the 
result of any change in the Mexican situation, 
but rather a matter of routine. There was 
delay in completing the personnel of the Amer- 
ican commission to meet the Mexican commis- 
sion appointed, on August 3d, to discuss the 
border problems, and on August 16th its make- 
up was still undetermined. Justice Brandeis 
declined an appointment to the commission. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From August 10th to August I6th.) 

The progress of the Italians on the Isonzo 
front and of the Russians in Galicia was more 
marked during the week than that of the 
British and French on the western front, where 
bad weather somewhat hampered operations. 
The Italian victory at Gérz was complete. 
After the fall of the city the Duke of Aosta 
continued to throw troops across the river, and 
fought his way well to the east and south, 
although Vienna said that ‘‘the straightening 
of the Austrian lines made necessary by the 
evacuation of Gérz was carried out without 
molestation.’” Rome announced on August 


lith that in the preceding week the Italians , 


had captured twenty thousand prisoners and a 
vast amount of war material of all kinds. 

South of Gérz, along the lower Isonzo, the 
Italians occupied the whole Doberdo Plateau, 
the scene of much desperate fighting, drove 
the Austrians east of the Vallone line and 
captured several towns in the direction of 
Trieste. On August 15th, Italian dispatches 
said that General Cadorna was within thirteen 
miles of Trieste and that the Austrian fleet 
had left the harbor of that city. It was also 
said that the suburbs of Tolmein were in 
flames and that the Austrians were evacuating 
that city. East of Gérz, the Austrian resist- 
ance was more obstinate. In an Austrian air 
raid over Venice on August 10th, bombs de- 
stroyed the historic church of Santa Maria 
Formosa, dating from the ninth century. 
Fortunately most of the art treasures had been 
Temoved early in the war. Italian cruisers 
attacked the Albanian port of Durazzo, held 
by the Austrians. 

The capture of Stanislau by the Russians on 
August 11th was the most notable event of the 


week in the Galician theatre of war. Stanislar. | 


is an important railway centre eighty-seven 
miles southeast of Lemberg. Evidently the 
Austrians evacuated it without fighting. In 
connection with the fall of the city, Petrograd 
announced the capture of five thousand more 
Austro-Germans. A little farther north the 
Russians occupied Mariampol, seven miles from 
Halicz, ‘hese advances outflanked the Austro- 
Germans under General von Bothmer on the 
Strypa River, and forced them to abandon 
strong positions that they have held since last 
September. They retreated twenty miles or 
More to new positions on a line running from | 
Tlalicz to Zloczow. South of Brody the Rus- 
sian advance met greater obstacles, and Berlin | 
said that Russian attacks there were repulsed 
with heavy losses. 

On August 15th, word came from the Car- 
pathians that the Russians had captured j 
Jablonitza, at the entrance to the pass that is 
one of the principal gateways from Galicia to 
the Hungarian plains, and that the offensive 
in that region was continuing. That was the 
first news of activity by the Russian southern 
army since it completed the conquest of the | 
Austrian crownland of Bukowina. 

If operations on the western front received 
less attention than during earlier weeks, it was 
less because they were seriously interrupted 
| than because activities elsewhere seemed more 
| spectacular or significant. All along the Somme ! 
front and in the Verdun sector there was almost 
continuous fighting—tremendous artillery fire, 
trench raids, charge and counter-attack. The 
British and French hammering netted small 
gains here and there, most of which were held, 
although, on August 14th, Berlin told of the 
recapture of trenches on a mile front northwest 
of Pozitres, which the British had taken the | 
day before. 
most of these trenches. North of the Somme, | 


river, the French drove the Germans out of 
their third-line trenches on a four-mile front 
and to a depth of two thirds of a mile. On 
August 16th, the Allies pushed forward along 
| a three-mile front to the road from Maurepas 
to Guillemont. 

From the Balkans came evidence that the 
expected Allied offensive at Saloniki would not 
much longer be delayed. On August 11th, 
ithe Anglo-French troops in that region at- 
| tacked the Bulgarians and occupied the Doiran 
railway station, forty miles northwest of 
Saloniki. Word came of the restored and | 
newly equipped Serbian army there and of 
fresh British and French troops, which prob- 
ably raised the total Allied strength to five 
hundred thousand men—perhaps more. A 
vigorous offensive there—to sever the line that 
Germany holds to Turkey and the East, and 
to destroy German prestige and influence in 
the Balkans—would naturally follow the Allied | 
offensives that have come in turn on the west- | 
ern, Russian and Italian fronts. The nature of 
the country would make a push northward | 
from Saloniki slow business, even for a largely | 
superior force. On the other hand, the atti- | 
tudes of Greece, where a general election is at 
hand, and Roumania are elements in the situa- 
tion that must be taken into account. 

Constantinople announced, on August 15th, 
that the Turks had routed the Russian forces 
in Persia with heavy losses. On the same day, 
Petrograd told of the capture of a strong, 
Turkish position near Sakiz, Persia, by the 





southward. The same conflicting reports came 
from the Caucasian front. 

The new Italian dreadnaught Leonardo da 
Vinci caught fire and blew up in the harbor 
of Taranto, and three hundred men from a 
crew of a thousand were drowned. j 


activity that was noted the week before. On 


TO NEWS 





PORTABLE WIRELESS STATION ON 
THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


A 


recent destruction of fifteen British and French 
vessels—tive of them steamers and ten sailing 
‘eraft—by under-sea boats. On August 13th, 
|the British destroyer Lassvo was sunk off | 
the Dutch coast by a mine or torpedo. On 
' August 15th, speakers in the House of Lords 
called attention to the destruction by German i 
submarines of seven merchant vessels, four | 
British and three neutral, since the declara- 
tion that the German government made to the | 
United States in May about sinking merchant 
vessels without warning. All seven vessels, | 
it was asserted, were sunk without warning, 
and the loss of life was lorty or more. 











A day later the British regained | P: 


on August 12th, between Hardecourt and the | | 


| Russians and of the flight of the Turks to the | ;/ 


German submarines continued the renewed | || 


August 14th, a Berlin dispatch told of the | # 
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ONEIDA 


Do You Like Red Raspberries? 


Oneida, the new variety, is the best of all. Perfectly 
hardy everywhere, bears first season. Enormous crops, 
| berries % inch diameter. Fine color, delicious flavor. 
Fruit firm, stands shipping well. True b 

It has taken 17 years to perfect this won 
our supply is limited. Send in your order now, before it is 
too late. You will ltke Oneida! Grow Your Own! 
RHINELANDER NURSERY COMPANY, Rhinelander, Wis. 

The mercury gets down to 42 below here. 


Our Stock Is Hardy. 


bicycle and know a Ri the best. Buya 
machine you can preve before accepting. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days'trial. NO EXPENSE to youif, after 
trial you do not wish to keep it. 

LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 
ments and values never before equalled 

WRITE TODAY for our big catalog 
showing our complete line of 1917 bicycles, 
WE Tires, sundries and parts, and learn our 
wonderful new offers and terms. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle, tires or sundries, until 
you write and learn what we will do for you. A 
postal card brings everything—write It now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO 
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Our Offer of 


The Offer. 


October Premium List, 


50.00 Extra 
32.00 Extra 
22.00 Extra 
15.00 Extra 
10.00 Extra 
6.00 Extra 
3.50 Extra 
1.50 Extra 
if not later than September 30, 1916. 
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when it is noted that in addition to above Cash 





Terminates September 30th 


Only thirty days remain before the termination of our Offer 
of a Cash Bonus for new subscriptions secured between 
July 1 and September 30, 1916. | 
opportunity while the Offer is in force. I! 





To any Companion subscriber 
who secures and sends us five 
or more new subscriptions between July 1 and 4 
September 30, 1916, we will not only give the Pre- 
miums and Winner’s Gifts, as explained in the 


also give the following extra Cash Prizes: 


$75.00 Extra will be given for 100 
will be given for 
will be given for 
will be given for 
will be given for 
will be given for 
will be given for 
will be given for 
will be given for 


To count for a Bonus, the new subscriptions must be MAILED after June 30 but 
Prizes will be awarded about October 20th. 





PREMIUMS AND WINNER’S GIFTS ALSO. The liberality of this Offer will be apparent 
Prizes, you will also_receive a Premium Jor each 
new subscription and a Winner's Gift extra for every fifth subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, ‘MASS. 


a Cash Bonus | 


Take advantage of the 


but in addition we will if 


subscriptions 
subscriptions 
subscriptions 
subscriptions 
subscriptions 
subscriptions 
subscriptions 
subscriptions 
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THE GOLDENROD 
By Gorton Carruth 


HEN Summer is weary of frolic, and tarries 
To rest and dream in the Angust hours 
And wait for the Autumn, it saddens the fairies, 
The wee little fairies who color the flower: 
For Summer is queen and the fairies loy: 
And Summer, they know, will be leaving them | 
soon, 
But first they will dress her in robes more royal 
Than ever she wore when she came in June. 
So busy and bold, 
While Summer’s a-nod 
They gather the gold 
For the goldenrod 
And yellow the buds by the light of the moon. 








The gold they find as it lingers gleaming 
On grass and leaves when the sun is low 
And only the gold of his rays is streaming 
Across the fields in a misty glow. 
With thistledown brushes the fairies steal It 
In woods and meadows each afternoon, 
and seal it 
h suntlower petals the winds have strewn. 
Then at night they toil 
To deck the fields 
In the golden spoil 
That the sunshine yields, 
And their wee wings shine in the light of the 
moon. 






So that fs the reason the flelds are mellow 
With gold when the end of Summer is near, 
For the fairies think that the golden yellow 
Is the bes ewell to the queen of the year. 
And we ought, I think, to be much beholden, 
For their choice of colors is surely a boon. 
How very much nicer that goldenrod’s golden 
Than if it were red like the roses in June! 
And is it a fact? 
And you hope it’s true? 
Have I seen them act 
As I say they do? 
Ah, many a time by the light of the moon! 












* ¢ 
A MOTHER’S WISDOM AND POWER. 


ATE one evening the telephone rang, and 
I was informed that a very dear friend 
was dying. Hurrying to her home, I 
found her already unconscious. The 
family had gathered, and were silently 
waiting the end. How my heart went 
out to her fourteen-year-old daughter, to whose 
side I instinctively went, and put my arms about 
her as if to shield her—the world is so hard for 
a motherless child! Neither of us spoke, Not a 
sound was heard in the room but the rapid breath- 
ing of her whose spirit was slipping away alone 
into eternity. 
round my waist, and so we stood, our arms about ; 
each other, our eyes always on the face of the 
one we loved. 

After a long time the wild beating of the heart. 
and the rapid breathing, which seemed determined 
to keep life in the wasted body, halted a little. 
The girl at my side disengaged herself and softly 
left the room. She returned at once with her Bible 
her mother’s gift. Turning to the ninety-first 
Psalm, and taking her place again under my shel- 
tering arm, she whispered, “Mamma said to read ! 
this.” She began in a low, controlled voice, and | 
I joined her, and in unison we read the Psalm | 
through to the end, as the life was going out. 

1 shall never forget the scene. Knowing fora 
long time that the separation must come, the , 
mother had prepared the daughter for the change 
without in the least exciting apprehension, When 
other mothers died she said what she would like 
her girl to do and to feel if it had been her gir 
mother who was taken; and so she gently and 
quietly led her up to the supreme moment without 
shock or terror or fear of the change. 

And so much had she made her Bible and her 
God a part of her daughter’s very being, her guide 
in all the things of life, her refuge in every trouble, 
that she passed safely by the pitfalls of the years 
of youth to a womanhood of fine character and 
usefulness 

The power of motherhood! that can project it- 
self across the chasm of death and lead her lonely 
child in paths of righteousness and peace! 
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THE RESPONSE. 


t ANET?” Little Sister, all tremulous 
with excitement, stood shyly at the door, 
one hand behind her back, her eyes full 
of eager entreaty. Big Sister, pinning 
@ pattern upon a length of shimmering 
blue messaline, answered absently: 

“Yes, Nanette. What is it?” 

Nanette stepped into the room 
Bi Sister above all people on earth; nothing was 
quite right unless she approved it. And the thing 
that she had to show her to-day—why, it was the 
mnost wonderful thing that ever had happened in 
Nanette’s little world, Janet would be so sur- 
prised and pleased. 

“It's—it's something I did.” 
hard it was to talk about; 
up and see. 

“Yes, chick?” Still Janet was busy with the | 
pattern, Nanette’s little heart thumped so that 
she had hard work to speak, but she did. 

“It's—it’s a poem I wrote. It's about a violet. 
It's for you to read.” 

“That's very nice, I’m sure, kitten. Just put it 
on my desk and I'll read it by and by.” No sur- 
prise, no interest—only Sister’s “busy voice.” And 
suddenly all the glory went out of the day for 
Nanette. She put the poem on Sister's desk and 
then stood there a minute, trying to swallow the 
lomp in her thre Sister did happen to look up 
then, and something in the small, drooping figure 
reproached her. She eaught up a handful of silk 
scraps and held them out. 

“Here are some pieces for Rosabel’s dresses,” 
she said. 

Nanette took them soberly, but the hurt look 
did not leave her ey she turned and walked 
very slowly out of the room, 

She might have seen that I was busy,” Big 
Sister thought impatiently, 

She was very busy. The blue messaline was to | 
Wear ata eoncert where she was to sing two or 
three child songs to musie of her own composition, 
When, later in the afternoon, Mrs. Olsen happened 


She admired 








It was queer how 
if only Janet would look 























































as herself a singer, and | 
had been very kind to Janet. But this particular 
afternoon she was full of her disappointment over 








Presently the child’s arm stole: § 


yet Tan down joyously to tell her of the | a 





a new gown that had just come home, and merely 


answered, “That’s very nice, ’'m sure, my dear,” | who lived at the Cape of Good Hope had winged a !so mad that I didn’t know but she’d try it. 


and went on talking about her gown, 

“and L had thought she would be so glad for 
me!” Janet said to herself, lookin; iter her with 
hurt eyes as she went out to her { 

Suddenly, as she went upstairs, she saw Na- | 
nette’s urieved little face. danet stopped short in | 
the suddenness of the revelation, Then she ran | 
to the window. Nanette was down in the yard 
swinging soberly under the big cherry t 

“Nanette,” she called, “Sister has time now! 
Come and read me your poem yourself.” 
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THE OLD BUFFALO GUN. 


vas a growing Jad, back in Ne- 


W sk. rites a Companion reader, an 

old gunmaker who had spent thirty years. 
among the Sioux and was their blogd brother by 
ceremonial rites gave me a rifle of which I was, 
and am, justifiably proud. 

The gun barrel was forty inches long, with a 
bore the size of a twelve-qauge shotgun. The 
piece, which was handsomely mounted in brass, 
weighed a trifle over thirteen pounds, but it w 
as accurate with its tremendous slug of lead as 
any dainty modern breechloader with its slender, 
nickel-jacketed bullet. It was a man’s gun; asa 
boy I could fire it only with a rest. 

The old gunmaker, who had joined the Sioux 
when he was only a lad, told me the story of the 
old weapon, 

“Son,” he said, “no better weapon was ever 
made. It came from Kentucky, made by the 
famous Hawkins—but I have worked it over and | 
over to make it betti 

“I can tell you of one famous long shot that gun 
made when the Sioux were masters of all the 
buffalo plains. This was Sitting Bull’s ‘buffalo 
gun,’ his proudest possession; but when I won his 
favor by a little service that saved his household 
from aunoyance, he gave me the weapon with a: 
royal grace. 

“In those days the buffalo blackened the whole | 
plain, from the Big Muddy to Texas. Following 
the uncounted herds caine all manner of predatory 
animals—great gray wolves, furti slinking coy- 
otes, long, lank cougars and even huge grizzlies 
that came out into the open where the living was 
so easy. There were no white settle and the 
Indians did not occupy or even explore more than 
a fraction of the Great Plains. It was still the 
primeval wilderness, 

“One fall a party of our young men set out foran 
exploring trip into what is now southern Wyoming. 
Tall Bear was the leader, and there were ten of 
us in the band. 

“Chief Tall Bear was a mystic. He believed in 
the incantations of the medicine men, and he had 
beliefs of his own that had no relation whatever 
to any of the tribal legends. When we decided to 
retu he informed us that he should make private 
erifiee, lest disaster should overtake us. Leav- 
ing all his weapons behind him, he went on to a 
rocky knoll and bade us not to follow him. It was 
half a mile to the top of the hill, and as he went 
we watched him keenly, for I think we all felt a 
presentiment of evil. 

“He had almost reached the top when we be- 
came aware of a huge, dark shape following him. 
A second glance showed that it was a grizzly 
bear, stalking him as a lion would stalk its prey. 
You might not believe that one of those ungainly 
beasts that weighed half a ton could stalk a keen- 
eyed, watehful hunter without being seen or heard 
by the victim. Son, you do not know the grizzly 
| bear! Crawling flat on the ground, dodging behind 
boulders, taking advantage of every declivity, 
every movement of the victim, the bear, when it 
must, can hunt its prey almost as skillfully as a 
cat or a puma. 

“There was no other such gun as mine in all the 
tribe, and with one prd the band looked at me. | 
With amazing agility the bear crept closer to the 
unsuspecting chief who now stood on the brow of 
th ready to begin his incantations. 
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“T threw the heavy weapon to my shoulder with 





quick aim and fired. Then I sat down, trembling; 
neither Tnor the others could do more, The chief 
was in direct line. If I had miscalculated the dis- 
tance I might kill him I had tried to save. 

“A great shout roused me. [ looked; the giant 
bear was on its hind feet, towering far above the 
chief and In the act of striking him down, 

“And then the great shape crumpled down ina 
heap! The heavy bullet had struck the bear as it 
reared up for its deadly blow. It shattered its 
spine; it tore through its heart; and the bear died 
as if struck by lightning. 

“There are guns to-day of greater power and 
greater range; but, son, the curious old weapon | 
you have in your hands was a man’s gun in its da 
and if it could speak it would tell you of brave | 
men, white and red, and of heroic deeds that still 
live in the hearts of men.” 
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TWO PET TEAL. 





teal, taken it home and bound upthe wound, The 
teal became attached to him, just as in the case I 
had deseribed, and would trot after him all over 
the place just like adog. When pairing time came 
round again the teal flew away to the marshes, for 
it had recovered the use of its wings. One day 
when the man was out shooting, a bunch of teal 
flew past him at a considerable distance, All at 
onee one of the birds detached itself from the 
flock, came swiftly toward him and pitehed at his 
very feet! It was his lost pet, and the teal ap- 
peared as delighted at the meeting as he w: 
After staying with him a few minutes, it flew away 
again in search of its companions. Since that 
encounter there had been others at long intervals. 
The teal always recognized its old master at a 
distance and flew straight to him, but it had never 
returned to the house. 
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A WELL-FURNISHED TUTOR. 





















“You're a bloomin’ fine soldier! ‘Ere’s me taught 
yer everythink I know, an‘ you stand there an‘ don't 


know nothink !”” —G. L. Stampa in Punch, 
* + 
MR. GUNNEY ON THE WHIFFLE - 


MINDED SEX. 
Crs PEASLEE was sprouting seed pota- 





toes when Obed Gunney, his usually placid 
face wearing a hunted look. nk upon the 
bench beside him and began sprouting mechani 











he observed, “out with it! 
terin’ you now?” 

Mr. Gunney spent some time in profound thought 
before he replied, 

“Td'know,” he said at length, “which could be 
reckoned the most whiffle-minded—a hen or a 
duck or womenfolks, Prob'bly there ain't any 

ret diffrence.” 

Mr. Peaslee grinned and Obed. took a little heart. 
r three weeks,” he went on, “my wife’s been , 
tryin’ to break a hen and a dt fr’ setti She 
wore her patience "bout out, and she wore the hen 
and the duck down so they didn't enjoy livin’ 

She hung ?em up by the laig and left ’em squallin’, 

so 1 was worried that the Cruel Society Animals 
would get after her, and she put thistes in their 
V and throwed water on ’em—she tried “bout 
way she ever heard of, and never budged | 
one of ‘em, 

“Now, my wife is what T might call notional ! 
that is,” he went on hastily, “Limight call he 
to you, but T wouldn't want it to get to her 
You won't let on that 1 said that—will you, Kellup? 


What's pes- 


































she didn't want ’em to, and there wa'n't any whoa 
to he But after she'd gin about three weeks to 
the job, without any suceess whatever, she flopped 
over and made up her mind she'd set ‘em. 

“She didn’t have any duck's eggs that she wanted 
to set, so she decided to drive over to Dedham 
Mills and get some from a woman she knew over 
there, and while she was gone she wanted me to 
| mend up the coups where the hen and the duck 
was settin’. 

“L took the hen fust, and so’s she couldn't pet 
out while T was workin’ on the coop, I slid the 
door shut before 1 started into hammer. Then I 
fitted on a strip of board ove erack and nailed 
it on, and the fust liek T fetched at a nail, the hen 























ing at Buenos Aires, says Mr. W. H. Hudson | 

in “Adventures Among Birds,” one day | 
winged a teal, one of a common species—Querque- | 
dua flavirostris, The graceful shape of the bird, | 
its beautiful plumage, bright frightened eyes and 
beating heart softened him so that he could not 


A FRIEND of mine, an Anglo-Argentine resid- 


















Kill it. He put it in his bag and took it home. 
After bandaging the broken wing as well as he 
could, he pltced the bird in the large courtyard 


and gave it food and water. In a short time its 
wound healed, but it could not fly and made no 
attempt to escape. It became perfectly tame and 
came at call to be fed or caressed. The strange 
thing was that, although all the people of the house 
were fond of the teal and made ft a pet, its whole | 
affection was given to the man who had shot it. 
The teal would keep near him when he bad 
breakfast, accompany him to the street door, and, 
1g seen him off, Would return to its place and 
s the day contentedly as if it had forgotten all | 
about him, But invariably at about four o'clock 
in the afternoon it would go to the open street | 
door to wait for his return, and if he were late it | 
would sit there on the threshold until he came. 
On his appearance it would run to his feet, nod- 
ding its head, flirting its wings and emitting all 
the quacking and other curious little sounds a 
bird uses to express its happy emotion: After | 
that the great happiness of the teal v to sit at | 
feet when he Settled himself in his el 























rs ago Ttold this story in a magazine 
My belief that the experience of my 
friend was unique, But T soon received a letter 
from a gentleman In South Kensington who said 
he knew of an exactly similar ineident that hap- 
pened in South Africa. A friend of this gentleman | 








sotupa eacklin’ that you could hear all over the 
place, I jest kep’ right on hammerin’ and let her 
squall. 

“She was still carryin’ on at the top of her voice 
when 1 finished up with her coop, and she didn’t 
stop, either. And when TI got to work on the 
due! coop she added what touse she could to 
the gen'ral uproar, 

“Tfin’ly got ’em both boarded in tight, but they 
kep’ up sueh a racket that 1 begun to be scared 
Vd done ‘em some injury; so 1 kicked open the 
door of the hen’s coop, and she come through it 
like an arrow, with no two feathers p’intin’ the 
same way and her eyes as big as cranberries, and 
put off down to'rds the brook. 

“After Pd watched her out of sight T went over 
to the duck’s coop and kieked open her door, and, 
Kellup, b'lieve it or not, that duck stood up on her 
hind legs and fit me like aman, and Thad to fend 
her off pretty spry to keep from gettin’ nipped. 

“When ife got home, she started to set them 
exes she’d been after, and when she got to the 
coops and found ’em empty, and when she found 
out how Pd managed to break up thei two fowls 
from settin’, after she'd got her mind all shifted 
over to agree with ’em, she said—well,” Obed 
spoke dejectedly, “on the whole, I guess 1 won't 
go into What she said. 

“But when she got to makin’ threats,” he asserted 
firmly, “1 thought ‘twas no more'n good jedgment 
for me to come over here a spell.” 

“What did she threaten?” demanded Mr. Peas- 
lee promptly, and Obed permitted himself another 
feeble grin 

“Only that she’d a good mind to shet me up in 
one of them coops and put both setfin's) of ences 
under me and make me set on ’em fill Phateted 
em out,” he explained sheepishly, “and she was 









































After a moment Caleb ! 


so | 


Wal, when she didn't want them fowls to set, | 


Now 
le’s you and me visit a 





that I’m here, and safe 
spell and be comf’table.”” 
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THE GRAVEYARD OF NATURE. 


| JIITTLE does the traveler think, as he drives 

over the dreary wastes of snow and sees no 

living thing save the arctic fox, the raven 
nd the snowy owl, that the ground below him is 
weked full of the remains of enormous animals 
‘that have perished in some mysterious manner. 
Such, nevertheless, isthe extraordinary fact, states 
a contributor to Chambers’s Journal in his quota- 
tion from “Siberia and the Polar Sea.” 

The whole of northern Siberia, from the Ural 
Mountains to Bering Strait, is one vast grave- 
yard, The bones, teeth and skulls are those of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes and musk oxen. 
They oceur everywhere. They are found on the 
banks of the rivers, in the plains, on rising ground 
frozen cliffs. On the shores of the Arctic 
in there are sloping banks of ice. These are 
plit and furrowed in all directions with deep 
1asms, and as the traveler looks down into their 
depths from above he sees that the lower 
portions of these Icy chasms are filled with fossils. 

In other places on the northern coast of Siberia 
fronting the Arctic Ocean the low cliffs that rise 
above the beach and are formed of earth and clay 
are full of the bones of elephants and rhinoceroses. 
In the brief summer, which hardly lasts for six 
weeks, portions of these earthy cliffs thaw and fall 
on the beach below. Then it is that the traveler 
who walks along the shore witnesses an astonish- 
ing spectacle. Not only does he observe icebergs 
stranded on the beach, but he also sees the tusks 
and bones of elephants (the mammoth) lying on 
the shore, If he leaves the Arctic Ocean behind 
and journeys inland, the same sights constantly 
meet his astonished gaze. He comes, it may be, 
toa plain where for perhaps half a mile the whole 
, kround seems to be formed of masses of tusks, 
teeth, and the bones of elephants and rhinoceroses 
welded together in one confused mass in the 

. These mighty beasts must have been 
troyed in herds, but how they perished no one 
knows. Still more amazing is the fact that the 
islands In the Arctic Ocean north of Siberia are 
equally full of the tusks and bones; and on the 
shores of these islands in the polar sea the tusks 
of elephants can be seen sticking up in the frozen 
sand. 









































| Stranger still, actually the very bodies of these 
ue elephants, with flesh and hair perfect, are 
seen standing upright in the frozen cliffs. When 


the cliffs thaw, the bodies of these great elephants 
| fall to the ground, and are so perfect, after being 
entombed for thousands of years, that the wolves 
eat the flesh! 

There many who maintain that a great future 
is before Siberia, owing to its vast mineral wealth 
j and its corn-producing power. This applies to 
the southern districts, but has nothing to do with 
the regions of awful desolation to which we have 
referred, Into these silent solitudes man cannot 
penetrate except when the land is buried in ice 
and snow. The snow does not melt there until 
the middle of June, and many of the rivers are 
covered again with solid ice by the middle of 
August. 
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ERZERUM. 


RZERUM, which has suddenly sprung into 
1 E the notice and interest of the world during 

the progress of the present Russian cam- 
aign in the East, says the Manchester Guardian, 
has been identified with the Byzantine Theodosi- 
opolis, which was a fortified outpost of the Grecian 
| Empire. It fell to the Seljuks in the year 1201, 
and just three centuries later passed to the Turks. 
It had already on two oceasions been in possession 
of the Russians—in 1829, when it was captured 
and held until the peace of Adrianople of that 
year, and in 1878, when it was restored to the 
Turks after the Treaty of Berlin. 
| The normal population of Erzerum amounts to 
j about forty-three thousand, ten or twelve thou- 
sand of whom are Armenians and two thousand 
Persians. Its public buildings, with the possible 
| exception of one, which dates back to the begin- 
| hing of the Seljuk period, are of no particular dis- 
tinction, As in most towns in Turkey, the streets. 
are narrow, crooked, dirty and badly drained, and 
there are few trees in the neighborhood. 
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AFRAID OF THEIR OWN 
REFLECTION. 


interesting bit of animal psychology is re- 

vealed in a story that comes from Elkins, 

West Virginia, of how a baby's life was 
saved by the fear of wild hogs for their own like- 
ness reflected from a mirror. 

Wild hogs that exist in the mountains of Ran- 
}dolph County came down into the foothills and 
charged into the home of Sanford Phillips, upset- 
ting furniture and attacking Phillips’s two-year-old 
son. 

The animals had torn nearly all the clothing from 
the child when he ran into a corner where a biz 
mirror hung. The hogs followed, but soon stopped 
when they beheld their likeness in the big glass. 
Only a second did they hesitate, however, then 
turned, plunging from the house back up the moun- 
jtain side. The child was only slightly injured. 
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DID NOT WISH TO INTRUDE. 


ERE Is a story, says the New York Globe, of 
H a London recruit who had mounted guard 
for the first time. 

The colonel had just given hima scolding because 
of the state of his equipment. A little later the 
colonel passed his post. The recruit did not salute. 
The indignant colonel turned and passed again. 
The sentry ignored him. 

“Why don’t you salute, sir?” the colonel roared. 

“Ali!” said the man softly. “I fawncied you 
were vexed with me.” 

* @ 


THE SILVER LINING. 
Ps: but nevertheless smiling contentedly. 





Mrs. Levinski entered her lawyer’s office. 
Taking the chair beside the desk, she said. 
“Tve had another accident, Mr. Berg. Last night 
I slipped-on the sidewalk downtown and got hurt. 
The doctor says Foughtto haye damages."" 
“Why,>Mrs, Mevinski,” exclaimed the lawyer, 
“isn't this the thirdacefdent within a month?" 
“Yes,” she replied, proudly, ‘‘ain’t I lucky?” 
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THE EAST WIND. 
BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


The east wind! The east wind! 
The maples bow and bend, 

And little leaves nod merrily: 
They know their old-time friend. 

A robin’s note rings cheerily; 
It is his call for rain; 

His note is sure and hopeful— 
Nor will it sound in vain. 


The east wind! The east wind! 
Along the rocky coast 
The ocean’s wave grows white and 
fierce, 
And sounds its old-time boast. 
The fishing boats right bravely 
For home and safety steer, 
And every eye grows watchful 
As the bold east wind draws near. 
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REDLEGS AND BUNNY. 
BY MERLE V. KEITH. 


EDLEGS was a big mallard drake, the 

boaster and the bully of the farmyard. 

He got his name from the deep orange 
color of his short legs. With two ducks he 
had a fine time grubbing in the grass behind 
the barn and swimming in the little pond by 
the roadside. 

Redlegs was very proud of his wings, which 
were so strong that he could fly almost as well 
as his wild cousins. He boasted to the hens 
and picked quarrels with the roosters until no 
one in the barnyard family liked him. Most 
of all he enjoyed plaguing Bunny, a little buff- 
colored rabbit that lived in a snug house of his 
own near the barn—a little house with wire 


netting over the front and a glass window in| were Redlegs and the two ducks! 





Bunny was 


OHAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


the end. so frightened that he thought his heart was 

Redlegs had a way of banging his flat bill going to jump right out through his side. He 
against the glass window and of hissing | tried his best to stop, but in spite of all he 
through the wire until Bunny crouched in a‘ could do he went sliding on, right among 
corner and shivered with fear. the ducks. 

‘Ho, ho, Master Bunny !’? Redlegs would | Then what happened? Did Redlegs turn 
eall though the netting. ‘‘It’s lucky for you and attack Bunny? No. There were fright- 
that they made your house so stronz! Don’t ened cries from Kedlegs and the others, and a 
you ever dare to come out here in the yard | great flapping of wings, as all three rose heavily 


THE CORNERS STORE. 


BY OSWALD M. RICKARD. 


“Such a clutter! Such a clutter!” is the wail of Ephraim Gore, 
And that tells the simple story of the Chatham Corners store. 

All the goods are in confusion; nothing in its rightful place; 
Slippers mixed with soap and sugar, tinware on the shelf with lace. 


where [ am!’’ 
Bunny would answer not a word, and at last 
Redlegs would tire of making threats and 


DRAWN BY MERLE V. KEITH 





boasts and would stroll off for a swim in the 
little pond down by the roadside. 

One day, after a warm rain had softened the 
earth floor of his house, Bunny fell to digging 
in one corner near the wire netting, for the ; spite of all the boasts and threats. After that, 


want of something better to do. Before he 
knew it, the earth had caved in and there was 
a hole big enough for him to craw] through. 
At first he was frightened at what he had 
done. He did not dare to venture out for fear 


that Redlegs would pounce on him before he | corner so madly. He bore himself very meekly, 
could scramble back again; but it looked very | and made no more boasts or threats, for after; 


inviting outside, and Bunny was tired of being 
& prisoner. Redlegs was nowhere to be seen. 
Little by little Bunny got up courage enough | 
to push his way through the hole into the 
grassy yard. He looked al] round, but Redlegs 
was not in sight. Then the warm sun and 
the green grass made him forget all his fears. ; 
How good it was to stretch his legs! He 
jumped into the air and skipped back and 
forth, and chased his own shadow. Then, 
when he had stopped a moment to nibble some 
tempting shoots of grass, he jumped higher 
and farther than before. Faster and faster he ' 
went, first this way and then that way, and | 
all of a sudden he fairly flew round the corner 
of the barn where he had never been before. 








into the air and flew to the safety of the little 
pond where Bunny could not go. 
It was some time after Bunny had made his 


With a 


Hurry-scurry, helter-skelter ! 


“Hello, Aunt Matilda!” 


the door, 


Gore!” 
“Bless their hearts!” 


way back to his house before he could figure But mercy! 


out what it all meant. But at last he made 
up his mind that Redlegs was a coward at 
heart and had really been afraid of him, in 


Ephraim Gore. 
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Bunny felt no more fear, and life became much | Edith presents that began with the letter E, 
happier for him. ; since that was the initial of Edith’s two names. , 
As for Redlegs, he felt very sure that only | In the afternoon they told others about it, so: 
his strong wings had saved him from a bad | before night all of them had thought of pres- 
beating when Bunny came dashing round the ents beginning with E; but Edith’s closest 
| friends said that they did not believe that those 
who were invited would be expected to give 
that day he always had a fear that at any time | any presents at all, in spite of the fact that 
Bunny might take it into his head to come out the party was to be on Edith’s birthday. 
and attack him. Helena Simpson even grew quite angry ut those 
* ¢ | who thought the Evans family would do such 


invitation. 


THE “E” PARTY. 
But the real meaning of the mysterious E 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. ; came out when each guest received a sheet of 
Wes it became known ‘that Edith, paper and a pencil and was asked to write 





Evans was going to give an ‘‘E’’ party, down as many words as he or she could think 

of course everyone in the school began | of that contained no vowel but E: each guest 

to talk about it, for all of them wanted to know | was to have fifteen minutes. No word might 

what an E party was; but Edith would not | be used more than once, and misspelled words 
tell. would not be allowed in the count. 

Going home together, May Denslow and 


Vainly sighs good Aunt Matilda; she is 
She would like to see some order in the cluttered, dingy store. 
Yet she never sets about it but a patron comes along, 

Or she lingers in the doorway, just to hum a bit of song. 


What a bedlam! 
What a clatter, what a chatter, as they come a-tumbling in! 
Not because they seek a bargain, for their purchases are few — 
Just a pencil or some candy, or a trinket-thing or two. 


With a “Good night, Aunt Matilda!” 


(a thing as to give a hint of that kind in an | 


The end of the fifteenth minute found the! it would be an ‘‘A’’.party, a 
Kitty Cowles guessed that it was a party at | pencils still scurrying over the paper, and mdst | 


“clerk” for Ephraim Gore; 


But the patrons are not many, and the store's a quiet place 
Where the mice from out the corners often venture for a race; 
And where Silas Boggs, the idler, snoozes peacefully away, 
With but little to disturb him till they close up for the day. 


Did I say the store is quiet? Oh, but when the school is out, 

And the children through the village dash with merry laugh and shout ! 
Then they come, a romping dozen, to the old familiar store, 

and a 


“Hello, Mister Gore!” 
What a din! 


But they find so much to look at, and they find so much to say! 
You would never guess they came there at the close of every day! 
Then they think of home and supper, and go romping through 


and a “Good night, Mister 


says Aunt Matilda, when the last has scurried out. 
“I always get so flustered with the crowd of them about! 

I should miss them! 
Just to have the children come here!” 


It’s worth while to keep a store, 
“Yes, you're right!” says 


MH ML a NS A AT EN A SE AR A et A a AR RN BER 


| time, because the number of E words that they 


had been able to think of were so few. Many 
;& word had been begun, only to be scratched 
‘out because there was an A or a U in it that 
the writer had not thought of at first. But 
there were many double-E words, and of course 
they made the E’s count up fast for the number 
of consonants; some of the children had even 
written long words, like December and Eben- 
ezer. 

Roy Dunscomb, who had thirty-one words, 
with eighty-two E’s, won the first prize, a 
beautiful little picture, and Abby Jane Leon- 


| ard, who had found only eighteen words, re- 


ceived a sinall silver elephant. 

Altogether, the E party was great fun, and 
Abby Jane Leonard was so delighted at having 
won a prize, even though it was only the 
“*booby’’ prize, that she told everyone she was 
going to give the same kind of a party on her 
birthday: but she would not tell them whether 
“3? narty or 
an |‘¢h’’| party—which shows that she was not 


My! What was that? Just in front of him | which the girls and the boys were to give‘ of the children would have been glad of more ‘a ‘‘booby,’’ after all. 
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E COMPANION &&28 FOR ALL THE FAMILY &8&S8 


I intended to tell the truth and expected to be 
believed, But you see, when the pineh came, the 
very boys that Thad helped out in a wrong Ww 
wouldy’t nd up for me pd, What was Wwors 
T couldn't stand up for myself. 

“As it happened, Mr. Smith, Towser's owner, 
up in his pasture that atternoon and had seen 
appened; so he afterwards bore me out in 
ory. 


















iny 
“But 
my own pocket, and to do it 1 had to sell iny gun 


in: 





sted on making up that money out of 










ERY few people know of 
| the artistie work done with 
Thad learned @ lesson: and I determined that in 


the future Pd try to make my word good enough | . needle, Bs k thread and bunt. 
tiv stand aone: Jing for L nele aun. This artistie 

“Boys,” the old captain concluded, “to be called handiwork, in Which the needle 
a liar is considered, the world ov about the worst plays the most important part, is 
of Insults, Old as 1 am, T wouldn't stand it trom jp the making of flags and signals 


anyone to4 But—how is a fellow going to 
have the face to resent itif he kuows down in his for the United States Nav 


heart that it is truey” | 3 
e & jinteresting and picturesque place called the 
| Naval Flag Making Establishment, connected 
' with the Bureau of Equipment. Here skilled 

O supplied With fuel as Korea is, According ; 
to an article in the Journal of School Geograpla, 
the land be: very little timber, and although 


good deposits of bituminous and anthracite coal 
have been found, the government, before the 
anese Occupation at least, would give no cone 














THE CLEVER KOREANS. 


UR fuel resources are still so ample that we 
find it hard to conceive of a count 






“Old Glory”? and flags of different nations 
from the most artistic down to the least expen- 
sive, to supply the many ships ranging from 
the great battleships down to the tiny launches. 
! ‘The work must be done accurately and pre- 















needlewomen are constantly at work making | 


sions for mining. The natives dig the surface 
coal out in a crude way, and let the débris and 
rain water fill up the s Accordingly, 
, When they finally get it ally Well rotted 
from dampness. This poor stuf! is sold for as 
inuch as nine dollars a ton—a price that makes it 
inaccessible for the majority of the natives. 

Korean ingenuity, however, has found a means of 
ing these unfavorable conditions, When a 
n starts to build his house he first lays down 
em of flues where the floor is to be. These 
usually built in an outer 
y connected with the 
e the flues branch out 
dina trench at the 
tis trench, in turn, 
Opens into a chimney, usually built at some dis- 
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PRACTICAL AIDS FOR THE DEAF. 








LMOST any pains are worth taking if by 
their means the sen: of sight and 
hearing may be preserved; but 
times, in spite of all that. ¢ 

¢, deafness goes on to the chronic 

case no treatment has 

Deen discovered that will cure it, especially if it is 

the kind that is associated with atrophy of the ine | 

ternal parts of the ear, It is of course true that | 



























house. 
like the ribs of a fan, 
back of the floor spac 


From the firey 




















the | 
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sely, stitch by stitch, with a fine silk thread 
in various shades of color, so that the designs 
or centrepieces of the many flags shall show to 
the best advantage. 

For example, the President’s flag, one of the 
handsomest and most diflicult to make, requires 
the longest time of any. His flag has a blue 
field und is made in two distinct sizes, ten feet 
by fourteen feet, three feet by five feet, with 
the United States coat of arms asa centrepiece. 
‘This consists of a life-size eagle with long, 
outstretched wings, and upon the eagle’s breast 
isa United States shield in red, white and blue. 
In one of the eaxle’s talons there is an olive’ 











atrophy, or wasting, of any part of the body means | 
Joss of function, If you had an atrophied haud or 
foot, you could see for yourself that it was useless. 
But the internal ear is hidden from us, and so some | 
of us go Ob hoping against hope that a miracle will (cs 
be worked in our own case and that some doctor | 
somewhere Will be able to raise the dead, 

In that way a 4 of time is lost and a 
great deal of suffering caus Chronie and ineur- 
able deafness is & cross that must be embraced if 
we would not be crushed beneath it. The first 
thing to do is to accept the inevitable with all the 
cheerfulness we nh command; the next thing 
is to put away every bit of foolish self-conscious- 
ness and false shame about the affection, and the 
third thing is to get as quickly as possible one of 
the many excellent contrivances that have been 
invented to help deaf people. In all our large 
Cities, at the shops of the best opticians, you ean 
find cases filled with these contrivances, ‘The 
rules about permilting people to take them out on 
trial are usually very fair. Ten days’ use of any ! 
one of these will show you whether it will help | 
you or not. 

A very useful form of appliance is the electrical 
apparatus in connection with its own battery. It 
isa bother, no doubt, to car about and manip. 
ulate it, but not hearing at all isa greater bother, 
That is undoubtedly the strongest cruteh for the 
dea and its makers assert that it helps to train 
the r back to the recognition of human speech, 
For partial deafness there are smaller and simpler 

vi and for those who have accepted deaf- 
‘a fact beyond any curative measures, and 
till have their own teeth for bone conduction 
of sound, the audiphone (sometimes called the 
dentiphone), a black gutta-percha fan held be- 
tween the front teeth, is often the greatest help. 
It also possesses the advantage of costing only a 
few dollars, 
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WHEN THE CAPTAIN RETREATED. 


APTAIN BURT had dropped in at Miss 
Carleton’s schoolroom to hear the his- 
tory lesson, Wearing a Grand Army 
button and with a fund of memo 
draw from, he was always a wel 
visitor, 

Miss Carleton asked him to speak to the pupils, 
and he consented good-naturedly. 

“I have told a good many of my experiences to 
you, girls and boys,” he began, “and perhaps I’ve 
xiven the impression that 1 alwa stood) my 
ground, But onve, as you might say, I beat an 
inglorious retreat; I believe Vil tell you about 
tha It isn’t an army story, though, It happened 
when I was a boy and going to school. When the 
Fourth of July came some of us older boys thought 
we would have a little celebration, and we raised 
about five dollars among ourselves. They gave 
me the money to take care of. 

“When the day came to spend it I went ’eross 
lots from my home tothe schoolhouse; and just as 
Twas skirting a pond a playful Newfoundland dog 
vlonged toa neighbor joined me and wanted 
some fun. I rrying the money, all 
in silver and coppers, tied up in a pocket handker- 
chief; and ‘Towser suddenly jumped and grabbed 
it, and ran off with it in his mouth, In spite of all 
I could do, he kept dodging out of my way; and 
finally he swam out into the pond, Then, twenty 
feet from the shore, the knot in the handkerchief 
untied, and all that celebration money went to the 
bottom. 

“1 felt pretty sober when I had to meet the boys. 
T was atraid they would blame me for carelessn 
but To never dreamed of what did happen, Tom 
Morrill was the first to speak after [told my story, 

‘Can't you make up a more likely story than 
that?" says he, with a sort of sneer, 
oran instant 1 was thunderstruck, and then T 
was boiling with wrath. Tom the biggest boy 
in school, but [meant to m; tim cat his word: 
or know the reason why. ‘You take that ba: 
I says, walking right up to him. ‘Don't you dare 
to tell me Tlie!" 

“But Tom didn’t eat his words. 






























































‘O pshaw!? he 














says, ‘Just asif you couldn't lief You've lied 
time and again. You lied to the teacher yester- 
day; and wi to hinder your lying to-day?” 





“Well, at that, 
to go out of my 


every mite of strength s ned | 
rms. TF looked at the other boy 
dut_no one took my part; and [ just backed av 
and finally mecched off home. It wasn’t the sight 
anv's fists that drove mm Tt was what he had 
The trouble was, twas true! Thad only done 
and TE hadwt 
When [told a fib, it was 
as often to shield othe as myself. In regard to 
anything important that happened out of school, 














suid. : 
asa good many others did in sehool, 
really meant much harm, 

















tance from the house. When the flues are com- 
| pleted the builder carefully covers them over with 
Mens: he then cements the whole floor, and 
it with a sort of thick oiled paper for Which 
Korea is famous. The rest of the house is then 
built round the completed floor, 

The heating system works in this way: when it 
is time to cook the rice for the morning meal, the 
housewife lights a little straw or brushwood in the 
fireplace in the outer shed. While the r cook- 
ing, the heat from the fireplace passes through the 
flues, heating the stone thizs of the floor and dittus- 
ing a pleasant warmth that lasts until it is time to | 

aire the next meal, Two heatings a day gen-' a 
erally suttice to keep the floor warm, On the floor | — It is not alone skill and good eyes 
the people sit by day and sleep by night. The | required. One must also have. 
heavy oiled paper that covers the floor prevents lant f th ae 
moke from entering the room. Since the ; ClO, because of the many 
ys leave their shoes at the door, | Of the foreign flags. ‘Th 
the paper wears a long time and gradually takes | the Central and South American republics. 
on a rich brown color. Some of these foreign flags are very 


So here the Koreans sit | 
through the severe winter in their snug little 
ne {to make: they bear landscapes, belching vol- 


there is no smoke to bother them and | 

ho ashes to litter up the house; and all this com- | Ghoes or rising suns, surrounded with various 
fort is brought about by a few ‘handfuls of straw designs of draped banners, branches or syin- 
or brushwood, | bolic designs surmounted with spears, swords, 
oe j trumpets, ships and so forth. The flag of 

A STIRRING TIME. | Siam contains a huge white elephant as a 

I' is In time of war that the virtue of military | Centrepiece, and that of old China had a hid- 


branch, in the other thirteen arrows, and there | 
is a scroll in its beak inscribed Fo Pluribus | 
Unum. Above the head of the eazle in regu- 






representing the thirteen original states. 











and one who has good artistic judgment and 
steady hand to guide the needle point. 

































obedience tinds, naturally, its highest exempliti- | €0us-looking dragon, 

cation; but it is occasionally shown to a striking | ‘This monster was the prominent feature of 
see inne ta aaa ican amnes's a the old Chinese flag, which was worked out on 

pular science, among z redotes con- 5 saan ce cr ; 
cerning work in the laboratory, tells one of 2 Yellow field in blue. Since 1912, when the 
Michael Faraday and a trusted assistant who | Tepublic was established, the Chinese flag has 
had formerly belonged to the army. Sergeant | consisted of five broad horizontal bars. The 
Anderson had little learning and understood noth. | upper bar, which is red, stands for China; the 
ing of science; he had not the faintest idea as | 5 
to the meaning of the experiments in which he | NeXt is yellow, for Manchuria; then come 8 
helped his distinguished) employ Neverthe- ; blue for Mongolia, a white for Tibet, and a 
less, Faraday set a high value upon his services, | black for Turkestan. 
and rightly so, Absolute faithfulness is precious ‘These various flugs that are made at the 


indeed, ‘ as cake gs ; hae 
One nay Faraday dlinected the © Naval Flag Making Establishment for Uncle 


@ potful of chemicals over a fire, 

to stop until he was told that he might do so, kinds. That is the regulation nuinber for every 
“Pam going upstairs to tea,” said the ntist; | ship to carry and includes about half for deco- 

“put directly after, I shall come down as usual to ' fc % ay 

work in the laboratory this evening.” ration or ordinary use, the rest for signal sets 
But unforeseen circumstances arose to keep him | 8nd international code flags. It is absolutely 


upstairs. He had several visitors in succession | necessary that every ship have an extensive 
eee een ena ti gueted ai ae vat he | array of flays stored on board, so that the proper 
e @ pot on the fire ¢ watcher 
beside ft, faithfully swishing circles with a long | Hauette in ceremonial and official oasions 
ladle in the bubbling contents, He bade the last May be observed. That is to say, when a high 
departing caller good night and went serenely to official of any nation comes aboard on a visit 
CE ea eee Eul: ‘ ren the necessary decoration of small flags is swung 
en he came do: » ne: r, Serge: ‘ ats 
Anderson, weary but indomitable, was stil bende | © the breeze ; or when a ship is ou a eruixe to 
ing over the pot, still swishing the long ladle | 81Y foreign country, upon entering the harbor 
patiently round and round in all of the mixture it is customary that the visitor shall fly the 
that had not boiled away during the night. At) flag of that nation on the top forward peak, 
eee denna TC Bie rhe maiae up hopefully, ‘and at the same time, from other parts of the 
“ZT carried out your orders, » he said simply. ship, smaller flauxs and signals are put to use 
“You told me to Keep on sti it.” for saluting. 

The equipment of foreign flags that each ship 
has aboard represents about forty nationalities, 
each flag measuring twenty-tive feet by thirteen 

feet. 











ergeant to stir | 
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COULD NOT BE DISTURBED. 


LTHOUGH Jed Hoover was thé laziest man 
A in town, he always had strength to hold a | 
book ora magazine in his hand. It was only 
in emergencies that the neighbors called upon him 
for help. One hot day in July, when the clouds 
threatened rain, a farmer hurried to his shack and 
asked him fo “rake after” the last load of hay. 
Jed hesitated a minute, and then his eye fell 
upon a pile of old magazines that were stacked in 
ner of the sagging piazza. 
Well, now, I'd like to help out,” was the reply, 
“but PH have to refuse ye this time. I'ma little 
behind with my reading.” 





thousand dollars for each ship. Multiplied by 


will amount to many thousands of dollars. 
Every three years, or thereabouts, each ship is 
entitled to a new supply of flags, although sume 
flags wear out in less time. 

The Bureau of Equipment, which supplies 
the many ships with flags, submits a small 
‘design of the particular flag that is wanted. 
| From this small desizn a large drawing is 
/ made on a huge sheet of Manila paper. After 
the centrepiece is made in relative proportion, 
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WHEN IGNORANCE PROTECTS. 
I: Is a habit of Sir Douglas Haig always to look | 


* 





after the comfort of his men, He wander 
bout the camps at odd times to see that eve 
thing is in orde: connection Pearson's 


small, according to the design of the centre- 
piece, and safely put away in a labeled box. 
‘There are about thirty-five people employed, 
and each person has special work. Some of 
the women who excel with the needle do cer- 
tain parts, others use the sewing machines, 









u 

As he was strolling past a tent he heard the 
angry voice of a sergeant threatening what he 
would do to an unfortunate private who had dis- 
obeyed orders, 

“It's lucky for you, my lad,’? roared the non- 
commissioned officer, “that Pm not sure how to 
Spell ‘insubordination,’ or else Ud report youl? 






some handle only the bunting. 
When this bunting comes from the mills it is 








There is in the Brooklyn Navy Yard a very | bright sun. 
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in lots of several hundred yards 
each. It is first placed in a vat and 
thoroughly washed with soap and 
water. The next day the same 
provess is followed, but with salt 
water. After this, the bunting is 
exposed to the weather for ten days 
or more and for thirty hours in the 

This is the test for the color and 
fading qualities. 

Now that it has successfully stood the color 
test, a strip of the bunting is placed in the ma- 
chine for testing the tensile strength ; it must 
Withstand a pulling strain of sixty-five pounds 
in one direction and forty-five pounds in the 
opposite direction. 

On June 14, 1777, Congress adopted this res- 
olutior 

“Resolved, that the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, that the union be thirteen stary 
white on a blue field.’? 

Some years after, two more states were ad- 
mitted to the Union, which meant a change in 
the making of the flag; so on January 13, 1794, 
it was enacted that: 

‘*From and after May 1, 1795, the flag of the 
United States be fifteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, and that the union be fifteen stars, 
white in a blue field.’? 

As other states were admitted it became evi- 








nd by no means ; Sam’s ships comprise about four hundred } 


| 





jout the navy. 





‘making a new set of knives? 


dent that, if additional stripes should be added 
according to the states admitted, the flag would 
eventually become mere red and white slender 
ribbons, instead of broad bars, as at first. And 


lar marked distances are thirteen small stars, to overcome this, it was therefore decided on 
The | April 4, 1818, that: 

flax is not only beautiful to look at, but is a} 
work of art, so much so that the making of | the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 
|the United States coats of arms requires a alternate red and white, and that the union 
person of wide experience with the needle, | have twenty stars, white in a blue field.’” 


‘From and after July 4th next, the flag of 


It was further enacted that: 
“On the admission of every new state into 


nt that is the Union, one star be added to the union of 
the sense of the flag, and that such addition shall take 
showy centrepieces | effect on the July 4th next succeeding such 
is especially so of admission.” 


It is customary for the Secretary of the Navy 
to notify the Flag Making Establishment to 
| place an additional star or stars in the flag as 
. the state or states are admitted to the Uniun, 
‘and immediately the flag-making force go di 
gently to work to supply the demands through- 
One of the first things to 
be done when a new state is admitted is to 
make a new set of knives to cut the white 
stars, 

The knives are fitted to the required size of 
the star, and placed in the punching machine; 
with one single stroke fifty stars are made at 
atime, by pressing the foot on the pedal that 
operates the machine. Why all this trouble of 
It is because, as 
new states are admitted, the stars in the old flag 
are too large in proportion to the given size of 
the blue field, and consequently each star must 
be made smaller in proportion. There are 
various sizes of the flag, but the largest of them 
all is the No. 1, which is nineteen feet wide 
by thirty-six feet long. 





* & 


THE DOGS OF WAR MEET. 


HE Paris correspondent of the New York 

Sun, describing a meeting held by the 

Society for the Protection of Animals at 
the Trocadero, speaks of several of the famous 
French war dogs that were present, the recip- 
ients of ‘‘culors of honor,’’ and says: 

The dogs, with one exception, seemed to 
enter into the spirit of the occasion with human 
intelligence, and she, Lacoustic by name, heard 
nothing of the uproar, because of losing her 
hearing from a cruel shrapnel wound. Fend 
VAir was there, who with claws and teeth 
had dug her master out of the débrix under 
which he had been thrown and buried. Half 
a dozen Red Cross dogs, bandaged and on the 


‘The material and the making of these | road to revovery, were on the stage and their 
flags and signals cost on an average three! exploits told—how they had run under thick 


! shell fire in search of wounded or missing men. 


the number of ships in the service, the bill | 


A dog much petted was Folette, which be- 


‘longs to Monsieur Willaume, the mayor of 


Rouvres, near Verdun. ‘The mayor was led to 


‘the wall three times to be shot, on charge of 


espionage, and each time the little dog hovered 
close to his side and could not be driven away. 
The exploits of brave and faithful Pyrame 


| were told, but Pyrame could not be present, 


for he was at his post in the firing line. He 


| saved an entire battalion of soldiers by siznal- 
ying the approach of an attacking party of 





which are run by a small electric motor, and | 





it is cut out into sectional patterns, large or’! Germans through his violent barkings. 


The 
shaggy Yew-Yew shows plainly her almost 
two years’ active service in the army, for her 
white wool has become torn and tattered: and 
the fact that she has lust an eye and an ear 
will probably make her more valuable in pri- 
vate life than in army dutyjnow. In the early 
days of the warp sheyfotind hundreds of dead 
and dying—soldiers, and. led\the Red Cross 
nurses tu the spot. 
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Breaks all Records 


Wrights 
Latest - - 
Book: ~~ 
_beats all 
Best ~~~ 
Sellers” 


The World Over 


“VYJHEN A MAN’S A MAN,” Harold Bell Wright's 

latest book, is a novel pure and simple. It combines the 
bigness and virilit) of “The Winning of Barbara Worth” with 
the sweetness and simplicity) of “The Shepherd of The Hills,” 
two of Mr. Wright's former successes. This is the seventh 
consecutive success of the author, and the best novel he has 
written. Best, because it is strongest in love, mystery, action, 
nature description, pathos and sentiment. It is a big, whole- 
some novel with a big plot and a big theme—a very real story 
of true Western life in that great unfenced land of rugged 
mountains, wide mesas and fertile valleys—northern Arizona. 
The new book is bound in maroon with gold title, uniform 
with other Wright books, and fully illustrated by the author. 


GET YOUR COPY FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion and we will present you with 
a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s latest and best 
novel, “When a Man’s a Man,” author’s regular 
$1.35 copyrighted edition, sending the book to you 
postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 


The book is given onl) to a PRESENT subscriber to pay him for securing a NEW subscription. Sub- 
scriptions alread) sent us cannot count. ONLY ONE BOOK GIVEN TO A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE AND ST. PAUL STREET 





PAINS 
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NATURE G SCIENCE | * 


HE CITY BABY’S CHANCES.—“No commu- 

nity that has an infant mortality rate of more 
than 50 can maintain that its babies are getting 
anything like a square deal.” That is the state- ! 
meut of the New York Milk Committee. It means, : 
of course, an annual death rate of 50 in every 1000. | 
The committee has prepared a statistical bulletin 
that shows the infant mortality rates in 144 Amer- 
lean cities. According to the figures, only four of ; 
the cities are givirg the babies quare deal.’ | 
They are La Crosse, Wisconsin (30.6); Ogden, 
Utah (39.8); Omaha, Nebraska (47.1); and Eas' 
Orange, New Je (48.8). Some of the 
with the highest infant death rates are Passaic, 
New Jersey (19% Montgomery, Alabama (185.1) ; 
and Nashville, Tennessee (182.3). No city with a 
population of 200,000 or over has an infant death 
rate so high as those just given, nor, on the other 
hand, has any of thema rate below 60. The low- 
est rates among cities of that size are those of 
Seattle, Washington (53.1), and Portland, Oregon 
(57.7). The highest are those of Jersey City (132.9) 
and Indianapolis (131.6). In commenting on the 
figures, the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation says that the conditions that cause those 
high rates may be remedied by any community 
that is determined not to tolerate such a waste of 
infant life. If only six babies in the Borough of 
Manhattan were to be killed or even threatened 
with death by a bomb from an aéroplane, the 
country would be aflame with indignation. An 
observer from Mars might find the fact curious 
when contrasted with the calm unconcern with 
which we regard conditions that doom thousands 
of infants in this country to death. 


REHISTORIC BOTANIZING.—The paleo- 
botanist is a botanist who makes a special study 
of the vegetation of prehistoric ages, who works on 
the fossil remains of plants that grew a thousand, 
a million, or perhaps twenty-five million years 
ago. Like the student 
of modern plants, he is 
continually making dis- 
coverles of species new 
to science, although they 
may have flourished 
when the Rockies and 
the Alps were just be- 
ginning to thrust their 
peaks above the vast ex- 
panse of waters. Like 
the modern botanist, 
too, the paleobotanist, 
when he finds a new 
plant, gives it a Latin 
name, as, for example, 
Quercus chapmanifolia, 
cousin to another fossil 
oak, Quercus myrtilloi- 
des, & modern relative 
Fossil Baarnile of which, Quercus ¢ 
(Stone Lily). mani, is found in 
tia and Florida. Those 
who are interested in the results of paleobotanical 
research will find the subject described in a paper 
by Edward W. Berry of the United States Geologi- 
eal Survey, who records the interesting fact that 
certain fossil elm leaves found embedded in the 
rocks of the District of Columbia and of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, belong to the same family of elms 
that have been found on the north Swiss border. 


FRiSLe BAMBOO.— Mr. Frank N. Meyer, 
agricultural explorer of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, has spent six years in China investixa 
ing the possibility of introducing new and prom- 
ising plants into the United States. The latest 
Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture con- 
tains an interesting account of his experiences. 
The industrious Chinese have developed from 
their native vegetation a surprisingly large number 
of improved varieties that are admirably suited to 
their local conditions. Many of the plants should 
be equally successful in the United States. Mr. 
Meyer mentions the popularity of edible bamboo 
shoots in China and Japan, and says that when 
they are of a good variety they are a vegetable 
dish that has no rival. Their crispness and their 
freshness of flavor appeal to nearly everyone the 
first time he eats them. Foreigners in the Orient 
become as partial to bamboo sprouts as Americans 
are to asparagus. The varieties that are cultivated | 

































for their shuots are generally grown in gardens | 


close to the house, and are heavily manured, in 
order to insure a maximum of sprouts and the 
greatest tenderness of texture. In California and 
some of the Southern States are groves of one 
species that are producing sprouts nearly, if not 
quite, equal to those raised in the Orient. It is 
believed that the bamboo can be cultivated for 
table use in this country as successfully as in 
China, for the Chinese colonies in our large cities 
afford a ready market, and Chinese restaurants 
consume large quantities in soups and other dishes. 
Moreover, there are many Americans who have 
acquired in the East a liking for the shoots, and 
would be glad to buy them If they could get them. 


IANT STEAM TURBINES.—A striking ex- 

ample of the extent to which the steam turbine 
has displaced the piston engine in large power 
plants is shown by the performance of the 30,000- 
kilowatt units recently installed in the 72d Street 
station of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany of New York City, as described in the Elec- 
trical World. In 1900 the station contained eight 
double -combination, horizontal- vertical, cross - 
compound steam engines, rated at 5000 kilowatts 
each. In a space no greater than that taken by 
one of those units there now stands a 30,000-kilo- 
watt turbine operated from the same boilers that 
are now equipped with underfeed stokers and 
superheaters, to give 200 degrees of superheat 
when the boilers are delivering three times their 
rated output. The boiler pressure is 205 pounds 
to the square inch. The steam engines operated 
originally at 176 pounds’ gauge, and no superheat. 
The cost of the engines, generators and condensers 
was $40 a kilowatt, whereas the cost of the new 
turbine and the condensers is $9 a kilowatt. The 
steam-engine water rate was 17 pounds a kilowatt 
hour, as compared with about 11.4 pounds for the 
turbines operating under similar load conditions. 
The company will soon install a 70,000-kilowatt 
eross-compound unit with three generators, any 
one of which may be operated independently. 
Thus, the art of generating electricity in steam- 
turbine driven stations has advanced to a point at 
which, under certain conditions, it is now possible 
to manufacture electrical energy by steam at a 
lower cost than by water power. 
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STANDARD MODEL 
The Hudson Super-Six 


We have now had some ten months of matchless experi- 
ence with the Hudson Super-Six. First, on speedways—in 
official tests—where it proved its supremacy over any other 
stock car built. Then in hill-climbing, where it did what 
no other car has done. Then in endurance, which has 
never been approached. Then in the hands of 15,000 
owners. As a result of that experience, we think we can 
safely bring you this assurance. 


Never Out-of-Date rival car can excel. And any friend who 
The Hudson Super-Six, in all proba- claims the best car must accept the 
bility, will never be out-of-date. We see Super-Six. ; 
no way to better it. It is so close to He has a long-lived car, as our endur- 
perfection that betterments must be ance tests have shown. 
slight. ‘ He has a car of great reliability, as 
We have ceased to make season proved in many an abusive test. He 
models. This is not the Super-Six of 1916 has a smooth-running car, a flexible, 
or of 1917. It is the all-time Super-Six. comfortable car. 
We have ordered parts and materials to 
build 30,000 more like the 15,000 out. Ask the Proud Owners 
Styles may change in bodies some- Ask the owners—they are all about e 
what. That no man can tell. But in you. There are 15,000 now. Most of | 
all essentials the present Super-Six seems them are old-time motorists. They know 
the permanent mon- how cars compare. 
arch of Motordom. Ask them if they 
The present owner would go back to a | 





of a Super-Six is Some Hudson Records car with a lesser motor 


always the man All made under American Automobile in it. 


ahead. That is, if he Association supervision by a certified If not, follow their 
stock car or stock chassis, and excelling 

cares to be. He keeps all former stock in these tests. example. When you 

ahead without driv- ete rel ‘a i-pansenger buy 2 fine car—a car 

; r, because touring car with driver and passenger. to eep— ¢ 

me fastes ee 78.69 miles in one hour with driver and P— get this 

of his quick pick-up. passenger in a 7-passenger touring car. top-place motor in it. 

And because of his Standing start sot raiiesan hae i102 Otherwise, the time 
sec. 

hill-climbing power. One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles per will soon come when 

. hour. ” . 
He is ruler of the 1819 railes in 24 hours at average epeed you’ll wish to make 
road. of 75.8 miles per hour. a change. Let your 


He can do in any Hudson dealer prove 
situation what no these facts to you. 





Phaeton, 7-passenger . . $1478 TouringSedan . . . . $2000 TownCar. . . . . . $2750 
Roadster, 2-passenger - Limousine . : : : | ©2750 TownCarLandaulet’ > | 2850 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger | (Prices f. 0. b. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet 2850 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ny Three Books Given Free || | 
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Offer Terminates Sept. 30th 


Any THREE of these Books of Adventure, 
Fiction and Humor given FREE. Our Special 
Offer closes September 30th. 


The Books are bound in cloth, are generally 
illustrated, and have a retail value varying 
from 35c. to $1 each. The list is as follows: 


RED PEPPER BURNS . . . . By Grace S. Richmond 
ROUND THE CORNER IN GAY STREET By Grace S. Richmond 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT By Homer Greene, author of “The Flag” = > | 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST . . By Gene Stratton-Porter ' 
AN INDIAN WINTER . . le By James W. Schultz 











——If) 











THE POCKET RIFLE . | | | By John T. Trowbridge 5 
AFLOAT IN THE FOREST | | By Mayne Reid 
THE DESERTHOME . | |. By Mayne Reid 








THE BOY HUNTERS . . . . By Mayne Reid 
THE WILDERNESS HUNTER - + By Theodore Roosevelt 
HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE . By Theodore Roosevelt 
THE ROUGH RIDERS . . . . By Theodore Roosevelt 
LYNX HUNTING . . . . . By C. A. Stephens 
FOX HUNTING. . . . . . By C. A. Stephens 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. By Marshall P. Wilder 
SMILING ’ROUND THE WORLD : By Marshall P. Wilder 
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NEW subscriptions. This Offer closes Sept. 30th. New subscriptions sent after that date cannot be applied on this Special Offer. Ly 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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E hurried down the shelter from the enemy that «+ 
caiion for about two you see down there on the 
miles and suddenly desert. ’’ i 
came opposite a great gash in ‘*We see them; they are 
the apparently unbroken south @ Navajos ; we know their ways yf 
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elly bottom of the gash was 


a well-packed trail, and we they have tried all sorts of 
followed it up to the level In Ten n’ Chapters Chapter Severn. ways in order to gain entrance 
desert. Looking back across here. How do we know that 
the gorge, we saw the two - 


are 


you are not spies for them ?’” 


t 
Navajos start down from the rim on the RANT BY OSORGE VARIAN “Twice in my young days [| came with . 
very trail that we had descended; they traders to this cliff town and was treated R 
turned back when they saw that we had well,’? José answered. ‘‘I come now i 





from the far north with these two boys. 
One, you see, is white; the other is a 
Blackfoot. We come to you as friends, O 
chief of Oraibi! Take us in and relieve 
our sufferings. ’” ‘ 

**Well, come up, then,’’ the chief an- 
swered as he scattered the line of meal 
with his foot. ‘‘We Hopi people always 
have food and shelter for our friends. ’’ 

The old man led the way ; the crowd of 
warriors fell back on either side of the 
trail and, when we had passed, clused in 
behind us. Up and up we climbed the |, , 
zigzag trail, and soon came to the top of c. 
the cliff and the stone - walled town—a ( 
jumble of houses and narrow passages. 

The chief directed some of the young 
men to care for our horses, and then led * | 
the way up a ladder to the roof of a house, 
across that to another ladder and up it to 
another roof. Another house opened on 
that roof, and entering it through a low, 
narrow doorway we found ourselves in a 
large, whitewashed room. The chief mo- 
tioned us to seats along a platform at one 
end of the room and ordered a woman to 
bring us water. She handed it to us ina 
large red earthen vessel, and one by one 
wedrank. After a little while she brought 
us some small bowls of goat stew and 
some grayish-blue sticks about the size of 
lead pencils and hollow like macaroni. 
The sticks, José told us, were made of 
corn paste. Following his example, we 
sucked up the soup through them, and 
then ate them along with the meat of the 
stew. 

“This is your home now,’ said the ~ 
chief, when we had finished the meal. |, . 
‘*Sleep well, and to-morrow we will talk.’’ 

With that he and the woman went out. 

It was @ strange world to which we 5 
awoke the next morning. From the roof- - . 
top in front of the room in which we had, 
slept we looked off east, west and south at aL 
the grim, rock-ribbed desert that stretched 
away to far horizons, and then at the gray- 
walled houses below and round us. Some 
of the houses were built on the very edge 
of the precipitous cliff. In places the 
pueblo of Oraibi was four stories high. 

Early as it was, the Oraibians were al- 
ready astir. Near us were three old men 
alternately chanting and praying to the 
sun. Many women and girls were going 
down or coming up the trail, carrying on 
their backs or their heads large water ollas 
of red or gray pottery. José said that the 


found a way out of the cafon. 
1 Although we had watered our horses in 
the cafion we did not urge them on now, 
for we knew that the Navajos, with their 
fresher mounts, could overtake us if they 
chose. We were not surprised, therefore, 
when we were two miles out from the 
cafion, to see the band on our trail again. 
This time they seemed to mean business; 
at the pace they were traveling they would 
soon overtake us. 3 

When they were within a quarter of a 
mile of us, Pitamakan began to shout the 
war song of his people and to make signs 
to them to come on and fight. Dismount- 
ing, we hobbled our horses and stood 
ready for what might happen. 

Loudly singing their battle song, the 
enemy came on in a solid body. We were 
relieved to see that they had only one or 
two guns. 

‘They will soon begin to spread out to 
circle us! Quick! Fire into the midst of 
them!’’ José said. 

Our three rifles cracked almost together ; 
we set up a yell as a man and two horses 
went to the ground. The other riders scat- 
tered, but came steadily on; they evidently 
intended to pass, one after the other, on 
either side of us and loose their arrows at 

‘.. loge quarters. But before firing our first 
Ki round we had prepared to reload as quickly 
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as possible; each held a ball ready in his 
5 mouth and a charge of powder clenched in 
his left hand, and each had stuck a ramrod 
| upright in the ground at his side. Before 
- the Navajos could lessen the distance be- 
tween us by fifty yards, therefore, and 
» before they could shoot an arrow, we were 
ready to send our second round into them. 
One after the other we fired, and each of 
the three bullets emptied a saddle. Then 
the Navajos should have rushed in on us; 
that was what we expected them to do. 
But instead, they circled far out round us 
—so far that the arrows which they shot 
; at us all fell short. 
at ‘*Hurry with your loading,’’ said José. 
4 ‘‘Another round like that and we have 
“< 











them. ’” 

But this time we were-a little longer in 
getting in the load,and when we were ready 
to fire there was not a Navajo within fair 
range of our guns. They had gathered far 
off on the other side of us, and there they 

~ remained for some minutes in consultation. 
@ After watching them for a little while, we 
a unhobbled our horses and made another 
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y, start for the butte with the cliff-like end. WHILE ONE TOOK FROM A POUCH A SUBSTANCE THAT LOOKED LIKE SAND people carried all their water, fueland food =, “ 
It was not so far away now, but we AND SCATTERED A LINE OF IT ACROSS THE DARK TRAIL, up the steep trail from the desert. S 
». doubted whether our tired animals could THE OTHER MOTIONED US BACK. The chief, whose name was Copela, soon + 
+ make it before night. Looking back every called us to the morning meal. When we 
«now and then, we could see the Navajos had satisfied our appetites, he took us 


a busy with their dead. We wondered whether | not distinguish the houses on top of the cliff | us from above. We turned into a broad, hard | through the village to call on various leading 

.{ they would now let us go our way in peace;| from the rock itself; but after a minute I | trail that grew narrower as it rose from bench | men, all of whom greeted us with friendly 

but presently they again took up our trail. | satisfied myself that José was right, and passed | to bench of the rocks. About halfway up to| words. Some of the men were spinning 

They traveled neither faster nor slower than | the glass on to Pitamakan. the top the path ran through a cleft in the sand- | cotton with a rude spindle that they worked 

we did. ‘‘It doesn’t seem real!’? he exclaimed. | stone; the opening was so narrow that a horse | with their toes as well as with their hands. 

‘Toward the close of the day we descended | ‘‘How came a tribe of the Only People to build | could barely squeeze through it. Others were weaving cotton cloth and blan- 

@ steep drop in the desert and followed along | and live in white-men-fashioned houses ?’? José, who was leading, was about to enter|kets. After seeing that, we were not sur- 

+, @ great basin that seemed to have been once} ‘‘ You shall ask them,’’ José answered. | the cleft when two men came out of it, and | Prised when we, learned that the women had 

‘the bed of a lake, but that was now white | ‘‘Come, let’s hurry on. Night is at hand.’’ | while one took from a pouch a substance that | the larger share in the government of this 

‘ with powdery alkali dust. The butte that! Undoubtedly the Navajos had expected us; looked like sand and scattered a line of it) tribe. They were the house and property 
4 we were aiming for was still many long miles , to pass the Hopi town, and to wander on and | across the dark trail, the other motioned us] owners. 


ie 


pone 


ahead—much farther than we could travel! on across the desert until at last we fell into| back. Through the cleft we could seeanumber| That evening we spent in talk with our 
without water. Night was coming on, and | their hands. So, when we changed our course | of armed men in line. hosts—answering their questions about our 
the Navajos were keeping doggedly on our | and headed for the cliff town, they made one| ‘‘It is sacred meal that he scatters!’’ José | adventures and asking in turn about the Hopi 
trail. I was thinking that the outlook for us ' last effort to end the long chase. They started | exclaimed. ‘‘IIe bars the trailtous. Younger | religion and customs. We partook, too, of a 
was hopeless, when José suddenly gave an | off bravely enough, quirting their horses and | brothers, it looks bad for us.’” meal of beans and corn; the chief told us that 
. exclamation of surprise, and snatching the | shouting their war song, but before they came| Then, turning again to the two Hopis, he | the goat meat was all gone and that it would 
1 telescope ont of its case, leveled it at a butte again within range of our rifles their courage | asked in Spanish whether they understood that | probably be a long time before he could getany 

+s about two miles to the east. ; weakened. Slowing down, they followed us| language. In answer a tall, handsome, white-| more, for the Hopis had few of the animals. 
“*We are saved, my young brothers, we are almost to the base of the butte of Oraibi, and | haired man advanced to the line of meal, looked} Next morning we prepared to continue our 

saved !’’ he cried, thrusting the glass toward | then halted and watched us. sharply at us, and then asked in good Span-| journey, but Copela and other head men of 

“¢ me. ‘There, on top of that cliff, is Oraibi.’’| As we came near the foot of the cliffs, we | ish what we wanted from his people. ‘‘Food | the pueblo would not hear of our leaving for 
i T looked eagerly at the place. At first I could ; could see a number of people looking down at | for ourselves and horses,’’ José replied, ‘‘and some days to come. We must wait until the 
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Navajos went back to their home, they said. 
‘The party that had trailed us had watered their 
horses at a spring near by, and were lying 
somewhere out on the desert watching for us. 


We -were glad enough to accept our hosts’ | 


advice. During the two weeks that we stayed 
there Pitamakan and I became very friendly 
with the young men. ‘To them Pitamakan was 
a great warrior and hero; he had been in more 
battles and had alone taken more scalps than 
the whole Hopi tribe had taken in many years. 

Copela had warned us to keep away from 
certain houses in the pueblo that were called 
kivas, or, as Pitamakan put it, ‘‘nat-o-wap-o- 
yixts’? — sacred lodges; lodges of the sun. 
‘They were the meeting places of various secret 
societies or fraternities, most prominent of 
which were those of the Antelope and the 
Snake. As a rule the kiva wag under the 
ground, or partly so, and it generally stood 
apart from the surrounding houses. You 
entered it by a ladder that descended from a 
square opening in the roof. 


We were surprised and pleased when Copela | 


told us one evening that we were invited to 
witness a ‘‘prayer-for-rain’’ ceremony in the 
kiva of the Antelope priests. We went to 
the place with him shortly after dark, 
and upon descending the ladder found 
ourselves in the midst of a gathering of 
men, women and children that filled one 
end of the room. 

Two very old men, sitting directly under 
the opening in the roof, were tending a 
smnall fire. The room was very still, and 
we noticed a general air of expectancy. 
Presently a ball of corn meal struck the 
ground beside the two fire keepers; from 
the roof caine a hooting noise. ~ 

“Youn-ya-i!) Youu-ya-i!?? (Come in! 
Come in!) the priests shouted. 

Several men began to descend the lad- 
der, and the priest at once shielded the 
little fire with blankets. In the dim light 
we could only see that those who entered 
had large bundles in their arms. ‘They 
went to the empty end of the rvom, 
where they moved quickly about for a few 
minutes until the tire tenders suddenly 
dropped their blankets. I could hardly 
believe my eyes when the light revealed a 
small field of sprouting corn before us; 
the sprouts were several inches long and 
were set in hills of cone-shaped mud. 

“This is great medicine,’’ Pitamakan 
whispered to me. 

Behind the cornfield was set up a 
woven blue cotton screen that covered all 
the space from wall to wall. On the screen 
were paintings of birds and animals, men 
and women, rain clouds and lightning, 
and about three feet from the ground 
was a row of six round shields with 
strange marks painted on them. 

On either side of the cornfield stood 
several men wearing the most horrible, gro- 
tesque masks that I have ever seen. With the 
men was a woman who wore a queer-shaped 
headdress, from which fell a fringe of red cot- 
ton strings that hid her face. She carried in 
one hand an ear of corn and in the other a flat 
plate heaped to the brim with corn meal. 

After a moment the men began a plaintive 
song, dancing in time with it. From behind 
the screen came a fearful roaring, and five of 
the shields swung up and revealed round holes 
in the screen, from which large effigies of 
snakes began to crawl—hideous snakes with 
large, bulging eyes and wide plumes of 
feathers on their heads. The sixth shield re- 


of the Blackfeet. They soon left the room, 
and were followed by three other groups of 
dancers who invoked the rain gods. 

When the actors of the tinal ceremony had 
gone, we all climbed the ladder and started 
homeward. On the way Copela told us that 
the acts we had witnessed had been performed 
in rotation in every other kiva in the pueblo, 
so that all of the people had had the chance 
to offer prayers fur rains and good crops. 

Later the old chief told me much about the 
religious ceremonies of his people. 
| the Hopis were without a doubt. Long before 
the time of Columbus their actors had per- 
formed the plumed-serpent ceremony in the 
very kiva in which we had seen it. 
| ‘*We are an ancient people,’’ Copela said. 
“On your way south you will see where lived 
the fathers of some of our clans.’’ 

Those were pleasant days that we passed 
with the Hopi people. The one drawback 
was the corn-and-bean diet; we soon became 
ravenous for meat. ‘That craving, more than 
any desire to get to José’s placer ground, 
hastened our departure from Oraibi. 

When we announced one evening that we 





“ALL RIGHT," SHE CRIED IN PART! 
YOUR MONEY TO 


Ancient’ 


| could sleep only two more nights in the hos- ‘her among the crowding faces; but when she 
pitable pueblo, our hosts urged us to remain looked again, she devided that she was mis- 
‘longer. ‘Then they offered us many presents, | taken. c 
which, of course, except for a few blankets | ‘The girls made much of her in her new 
and a little store of food, we had to refuse | dress; they praised her appearance and seemed 
because we had no means of carrying them. j to take it for granted that she would wear 
And so, on the appointed morning, we bade ' nothing except American clothes from now on. 
guod-by to the Hopis. Susie thought of the new blue wool dress at 
All that long day we traveled steadily south | home, trimmed with red ribbon and stiffened 
toward the Colorado Chiquito; nowhere on with crinoline, and sighed. 
the great desert did we see any sign of life| Mrs. Kratchko made no comment when 
other than an occasional coyote or rabbit. José | Susie told her that Eleanor Willitt had given 
assured us that, barring accidents, we should , her a dress. She seemed preoccupied and said 
strike the Santa Fe-California emigrant road | briefly ‘‘So?’? and then caught up one of the 
within ten days, and that at some station along children and scolded it for getting too close to 


it we should be able to purchase mining tools. 

‘*With what?’’ I asked. 

‘*With that,’’ he replied and, reaching over, 
touched Pitamakan’s silver necklace. 

*‘Not unless you first kill me!’? Pitamakan 
exclaimed. ‘‘I shall wear that necklace at the 
| medicine-lodge dances next summer. ’? 

His reply gave José and me food for anxious 
thought. Little did we dream what was to 
befall us ere we ever saw the southern trail. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 





ING, "KEEP YOUR PROMISE TO GIVE 
YOUR MOTHER!” 


A LITTLE BOX CAR 
Cu Mary K.Schumann 


| T the table in her mother’s clean 
, kitchen Susie Kratchko sat eating 
' @ achmierkise cake. Her little 
brothers and sisters crawled over her lap, 
for it was Susie’s ‘‘afternoon out’’—the 
one day in the week when she could be at 
home. Her mother, with her kindly face 
framed by the kerchief that Slavic women wear, 





As she went down the street Marvin 
Jancewski ran after her and shouted 
** Box car!’? but she scarcely heeded him 
and did not threaten him at all. She 
knew that she looked odd. She saw it in 
the amused glances that she encountered 
: on the street cars; even the Willitts, the 
| people for whom she worked, smiled a little, 


mained stationary, because it had painted on it ‘ beamed at her from the other side of the table. | kind as they were, when she ironed the volum- 


the sun symbol with a plumed serpent’s head. 

Presently the song rose in quicker measure ; 
the roaring behind the screen became louder, 
and the five serpents, writhing in sinuous con- 
tortions and striking savagely at one another 
and at the masked men, crawled out through 
the holes for five or six feet of their length. 

“Ai! But this ix medicine!’’ said Pitama- 
kan to me in an awed voice. 

After some minutes the snakes bent to the 
floor and, with swaying heads and bodies, laid 
flat the cornfield before them. At that the 
audience becaine wild with excitement; with 
appealing cries and prayers they tossed sacred 
meal at the snakes and asked for plenteous 
rains and generous crops for the coming season. 
At the same time the masked woman offered 


the snakes her plate of meal, which they ap- | 


peared to eat. She, I learned, represented the 
goddess Ha-hai Wook-ti, mother of the ancient 
clan gods. ‘The plumed serpent was the god 
of water and other liquids. 

As soon as the prayers ceased, the masked 
men handed the overturned corn hills to the 
spectators. The fire tenders again darkened 
the room by holding up their blankets, and, 
unseen by us, the actors rolled up their para- 
phernalia and left the kiva. When they had 
gone, Copela informed us that more ceremonies 
were to be performed and that the next one 
would be the buffalo dance. 

“Hal That makes me hungry !’? Pitamakan 
exclaimed. ‘*How I should like some well- 
Toasted buffalo ribs !’’ : 

The buffalo dancers soon began their per- 
formance to the time of a lively song and the 
beat of a drum. The dance that they gave 
was good, but by no means so ponderous and 
suggestive of the animal as is the buffalo dance 


| ‘*Have another cake,’’ she urged. 
Then, as Susie refused, Mrs. Kratchko went 
into the next room. When she returned she 
| carried a large package wrapped in newspaper. 
| ‘*Every week you bring home the money 
you earn, little Susie; so for your birthday I 
| have prepared a surprise.’’ 
' strings of the bundle. ‘ook, a new dress!’ 
‘*A new dress!’’ faltered Susie. 
‘*Yes, all made of good cloth that I had 
| Annie Mersec buy for me; blue, trimmed with 
Ted ribbon, and lined with the best crinoline 
| we could buy. 
get the collar pretty? And see the black apron 
trimmed with black lace to go with it!” 
|; ‘Tears filled Susie’s eyes. ‘*It is very nice.’’ 
“It cost a good bit—almost eight dollars. ”’ 
““T thank you.’? 
Her mother looked puzzled. 
jlike it? Perhaps the color —’? 
; *‘O mother, the children call after me in the 
| street ‘Box car!’ when I wear the full skirt and 
the handkerchief! I thought my next dress 
you would let me buy like the American. ’’ 
, ‘*You want to dress like the American ?”’ 
| ‘Oh, yes!?? 
| Mrs. Kratchko looked at her daughter in 
sorrow and anger. ‘‘Your own people aren’t 


“You don’t 





American clothes !’’ 

‘In the old country these clothes are all 
right, but here everyone laugh and make fun.’” 

**| wear them,’’ said Mrs. Kratchko, ‘‘and 
your godmother wears them, and your 
cousins. ’? 

So Susie wrapped the new dress in the 
newspaper and departed; she was a little 
ashamed of her tears, for she knew that she 
| had spoiled her mother’s pleasure in the gift. 





She untied the! 


Look at the waist; did she not | 


gvod enough for you! You want to wear the ; 


inous petticoats and skirts every week. 

‘Why don’t you dress the American way, 
Susie ?’’? Eleanor Willitt had asked her. 

She remembered one of Eleanor’s dresses, 
a blue serge with plaid silk collar and cuffs. 
How pretty that would be! And she would 
like to arrange her hair softly round her face 
| instead of wearing it pulled back as if it were 
‘ironed. It was very well to dress in the Slavic 
way in the old country, but here in America 
| people nudged one another and smiled when 
, they saw you. 

When she entered her room there was a white 
dress lying on her bed, and a moment later 
Eleanor herself knocked at the door. 

**You’re home now, Susie? I was up a 
little while ago, before you got in. This dress 
—I don’t need it any more, and I heard you 
say that you were going to a party to-morrow 
night. Wouldn’t you like to wear it?’” 

Eleanor knew that she was doing a kind 
deed, for the dress was a good one, but she 





tude. 
wept with delight. 
her get ready the next evening. 

Susie hardly knew herself the next night. 
Her hair lay softly round her face; the dress, 
aside from being a little long, fitted her exactly. 

At the church, where a bazaar was being 
| held, she found an immense crowd. She half 


gift when she went for the afternoon on 
Sunday. 

Apparently her mother had not come. Once, 
however, when Susie stood on the platfornt 
| and, joining hands with some other.girls, sang, 
a@ song, she thought she caught a glimpse of 





was not prepared for Susie’s extravagant grati- | 
The little foreigner laughed and almost | 
Eleanor promised to help | 


hoped that her mother would not be there; . 
it would be much easier to tell her of Eleanor’s 


| the stove. 

It was getting cold now, too cold for summer 
\clothes. Susie wore the blue dress to church 
on Sundays and on her afternoons out, and 
‘every week she took her money home to her 

mother. 

| Annie Murjak, an older girl who had a place 
that paid well, stopped one evening at the 
Willits’ to see Susie. Annie had a hat 
trimmed with fur round the brim, and she 
| Wore a plush coat and patent-leather shoes. 

“I have a terrible good place, where 
they think a lot of me,’’ she boasted. 
‘*Last night I let the meat burn and my 
missus never said a word. How do you 
like this place?” 

“It’s an easy place. I like the people.’ 

‘*They don’t pay you much, do they ?’”” 

“They do. ‘They pay good money.’”’ 

Annie laughed a little, and a sly look 
came into her black eyes. ‘‘If theydo, why 
don’t you buy the American clothes ?’’ 

Susie did not answer. 

‘‘What do you do with your money ?”” 

‘*T give it to my mother.’’ 

‘*All of it??? 

‘SANl of it.’” 

“‘Itis not right. Two dollars is enough 
for you to give at home. Look at me! 
Every week I get six dollars that I work 
hard for. Why should I give it at home? 
I spend it for myself and for fun!’ 

““Six dollars you spend for fun!’’ cried 
Susie. 

‘Yes, and this week when you get your 
pay you meet me downtown, and I will 
get you an American hat.’ Maybe next 
week you can get something else—a cuat 
or some shoes. Soon you will look like I 
do, Susie, instead of like a little box car.’” 

“‘My mother —’’ began Susie. 

‘“‘Ach, don’t be afraid! Think how 
nice you looked that night at the church! 
You can give her some next month when 
you get fixed up. I was that way, too, 
when I first worked out— always my 
mother, my mother.’’ 

‘*T will go with you,’’ said Susie at last. 

But when the day came and they met in 
the store, her determination. weakened. 
Annie, who thought that she was sacrificing 
@ great deal to be seen with a girl who dressed 
80 queerly, scolded and finally became angry. 

‘*All right,’’ she cried in parting, ‘‘keep 
your promise to give your money to your 
mother! Wear the full skirt and the handker- 
chief over the head! Be a box car!’’ 

Susie’s cheeks were scarlet as she trudged 
bravely to her mother’s flat. Yes, she sup- 
posed that she should always wear the hated 
| dress, always see people smile at her. But 
she could not take the money that she knew 
her mother needed. 

The children were all glad to see her, and 
climbed over her with hugs and sticky kisses. 
They pointed out a new rug in the next room 
and some new curtains at the windows; they 
were on the point of telling more, when their 
mother warned them with uplifted finger. 

Susie ate her supper of sauerkraut pie and 
wienerwurst with a good appetite. The famil- 
iar food tasted good to her. In the kindly 
home atmosphere her spirits began to lighten; 
| She was glad that she had not taken Annie 
| Murjak’s advice. She told anecdotes of the 
week that was past, and her mother replied 
with harmless gossip of the neighborhood. 

It was growing late, and so Susie tied the 
handkerchief over her little straight pigtail 
and put her shaw] across her shoulders. ‘I'hen 
she reached for her pocketbook. 

“‘And here, mother, is my money,’’ she 
said, laying four dollar bills on the table. 

Her mother picked them up and held them 
in her hand a moment. 

‘‘Perhaps you would like to keep these, 
; Susie,’’ she said with an odd smile. ‘‘ Perhaps 
| some clothes, things girls like, you would like 
to buy ?”” 

Susie looked at her, puzzled; she did not 
understand. 

“T saw you that night at the church in the 
American dress,’’ her mother went on. ‘‘You 
looked nice; not Slavic nice, but American 
‘nice; and I was proud. This week your father 
gets to be foreman in the mill, and I say to 
him, ‘Now you get so much money, we do not 
need Susie’s money. She can buy the Amer- 
ican dress that she likes.’ And he says, ‘Yes, 
let Susie buy the American dress; - we live in 
| America now.’ ”” 
|__“O mother !’? cried Susie, with a joy that 
‘ knew.no bounds. 

Mrs. )Kratehko’s rosy face beamed happily. 

“We live in America now,’’ she repeated. 
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CARRYING A WOUNDED SOLDIER FROM A 
DE SECOURS” TO AN AMBULANCE. 


I 
Marion, Indiana, August 22, 1915. 


long time, but I have been busy threshing. | come!’’ 


“ POSTE 


CEST LA 


( (etters 


In Three Parts 


cheered. For fifteen min- ©, 
utes S. and I listened to the 
Boom! boom! boom! and’ 
then we went out on the 
street. Everything was in 


confusion; women were crying, people 


were running round aimlessly. Some 
‘were in night clothes. I saw two girls jump- 
ing up and down and crying over and over 


In every direction the sky was aglare 


manrambulance driver in France) 


\y Robert Matter 









GUERRE 


Part One —2 


nations have removed their 
names and every distin- 
guishing mark they can, 
and at night all lights that 


> 








show are extinguished. 
England was about the same as 
when I was last there, two years ago. 
|I saw many more soldiers than formerly, of | 
|course. The Canadian troops are called the 


i much pay in one day as the English do in a 


I HAVE been intending to write you fora again, ‘‘Oh, here they come! Oh, here they ; ‘‘millionaire soldiers,’’ because they receive as 


I have been busy when the weather per-' frum the fires started by the bombs. 


mitted. 
rains. I don’t know how much the wheat 
farmers have lost because of wet days. 


‘Taxis and 


| through the streets. No one knew what to do. 
| For lack of something better, we ran to the 


| week. All the street lights in London were 


‘This certainly has been a summer of | military automobiles were running like mad shaded, so that they could not be seen from 


above. Everyone was afraid of the Zeps, as 
they are nicknamed. 


Now, thank goodness, we are through, and . nearest fire and watched the firemen work. | 
lam glad! All summer I have wanted to go | The bomb had smashed a house and had set 


to Europe. I have received my passport from 
Washington. If [ go, I shall sail on an Amer- 
ican liner. I want to connect up with the Red 


Cross or some similar organization doing ambu- 


fire to the entire block of buildings. All the 
windows near by were smashed. I talked to 
people, and from what I could gather there 
must have been two Zeppelins that came across 


THEY KNEW WHAT HE MEANT. 


| T Folkestone, on my way across the Chan- 
; nel from England, I had to fill out a card | 
t giving my occupation, and so on. I 





lance work at the front in France. All { can) the city. After the first bomb was dropped, | wrote down ‘‘stewdent,’’—in my haste, of , 


do will be to drive an ambulance. 


I don’t see | the searchlights began sweeping the sky. They | course, —and they said, ‘‘We spell it with a‘w’ , 


what else a fellow without medical training ; located one ‘‘Zep,’? and immediately the anti- over here. Where did you study ?”’ 


could do. 
I want to go soon. 
could be made on this side before I sail? Per- 


haps you could find out something for me. I, 


should like to sail on a boat leaving two weeks 
from yesterday. 
Let’s hear from you. 


EAGER EXPECTATIONS. 
IL 
New York, August 28th. 

SAIL to-morrow. If I had cared to wait 
I in this country a week longer, I could 

have gone on a boat of the French line 
with a thirty-per-cent reduction in fare, as I 
shall serve their government. 

This is sume job. I have to buy even my own 
equipment, which costs about fifty dollars, and 
pay all my expenses, traveling expenses in- 
cluded—every thing except the cost of my board 
and room when.I reach France. I don’t know 
how long I shall be gone. 

I’m looking forward to this work with more 
enthusiasm than anything I have ever done. 
Well, so long! 

i oe Ill. 
Paris, France, September 19th. 


I have been so busy moving round that [| 


haven’t had time to think. I expect to leave 
Paris within a few days. I am waiting now 
until I have my driving test and receive my 
chauffeur’s license. I go to the Vosges Moun- 
tains in Alsace and shall be within a few miles 
of the German lines. 

Our Paris hospital is at Neuilly, a suburb 
of the city, just outside the wall at Porte 
Maillot. The building is called Lycée Pasteur 
and was built to be a high school. ‘There are 
two hundred doctors, nurses and attendants, 
and about five hundred beds for wounded. Our 
ambulances number about twenty. Each car 
has a driver and an orderly. I have been an 
orderly on one of the cars so far, and my work 
has consisted of keeping the car in repair and 
answering calls, about three a week, to the 
railway stations and conveying the incoming 
wounded to a hospital. The 





' doors of the buildings were caved in. 
dreds of people were standing round, but no: 


aircraft guns commenced blazing away. A8 


I wonder if arrangements | long as the searchlights were on the 


| Paris is dead. Only a few stores and cvéx 


; time of day or night. 


WATCHING A GERMAN AEROPLANE FLYING 
OVERHEAD. 


and no place really to get warm except in your 
blankets under shelter. I have been in the 
service a month now and I am very glad I 
joined. Perhaps I see more of the life behind 
the trenches than do most war correspondents. 
I like the other fellows in the service very 
well. Almost half of them are Harvard chaps. 
There is only one Princeton fellow here now, 
besides myself, and one Lawrenceville boy. 

So far 1 have been at our base merely a day 
atatime. I come in and work on my car and 
then I am sent out aguin. {[ haven’t had my 
clothes off since I came, and I haven’t washed 
my face for a week. The only basin I have 
had in that time was a horse trough; so Ll 
spared the horses. 

When on duty we have to answer a call any 
The other night I was 
sent out with three wounded, and I 





Zep, I could see the thing plainly, but 
when the lights lost it, I could not 
see it at all. This was a bright 
moonlight night, remember. Once, 
for what seemed to me fifteen minutes, 
the Zeppelin did not move percepti- 
bly, but remained stationary and 
methodically dropped bombs. ‘The 
shrapnel from the guns were burst- 
ing beneath all this time. ‘They 
looked like fireworks. The guns 
made more noise than did the bombs, 
but the peuple failed to realize this. 
Finally the thing disappeared for 
good, and we went home to bed, but 





had three punctures. I was six hours 
on the way. ‘The rouds are remade 
mountain trails and have fresh rock 
over the greater part of them. Prac- 
tically all the young men are in the 
trenches, and the ‘lerritorials, the 
older men, are put to work roadbuild- 
ing. Consequently, most of the roads 
are lined with old men engaged in 
breaking rock. ‘They seem to sit all 
day and hammer at one stone. A 
cent a day is not very big pay for that 
work. ‘They never see any fighting. 
The scenery here is splendid; but 
you don’t have much chance to dwell 








not to sleep much. 

In the morning we walked over 
about a block and viewed where a 
bomb had dropped. I was living in Great 
Russell Street, across from the British Mu- 
seum. ‘This bomb had landed in Queen Square, 
which is right behind the hotel in Russell 
Square, where we all were eight years ayo. 
The bomb dropped in the grass plot in the 
middle of the square, and made a hole five feet 
deep by fifteen feet across at the top. Queen 
Square is surrounded by hospitals, and the 
windows of every one were broken. All the 
leaves were blown off the trees, and many 
Hun- 


one was permitted to take any pictures. 


AFTER THE ZEPPELIN RAID. 


SAW another building on High Holborn 
I that was badly wrecked. ‘The newspapers 
never tell where the bombs strike or what 
damage they do. All that was said about this 
raid was that one hundred and six people were 
killed and injured. It was the first time that 
the West End had been touched. 
‘The evening papers have a nice way of 
posting announcements something like this: 
‘Four Zeppelins sighted westward bound over 


A HAND SLED USED IN WINTER FOR CARRYING THE 
WOUNDED. 


open. Nearly all the hotels are wholly or 
partly hospitals.. Everywhere you see women 
in black. 





Iv. 
October 8th. 

I am writing this in the kitchen of a house 
up in the mountains. ‘The kitchen is the only 
place where it is warm, and I am sitting on i 
a bench hugging the stove, while a soldier | 
prepares the officers’ supper. I shall not be | 
asked to join in. | 

I have been up here for five days. This is' 
the most distant post we have. The fighting 
is very light in all this section. The heavy | 
fighting isin Champagne. So far I have made 
only two trips. I carry the wounded in my! 
car from here about twenty miles to a hospital. 
I have to ascend ten miles to the top of a moun- 
tain and then descend the other side. The 
roads are very narrow and I pass convoys of | 
guns, foodstuffs for men and horses, droves of 
| cattle and sheep, mules loaded with barbed wire 
| for entanglements, and so forth. The driving | 
is exciting. For one thing, there is a battery 
of ‘‘75’s’’ about a hundred yards from where I; 
now am, and every time they let louse I jump. 
| Our poste de secours is in a loft over a cow 
stable. Here we sleep, and, if! 








work here is monotonous, to 
say the least. 

We wear a brown or khaki 
uniform, somewhat like that 
worn by the English soldiers, 
save that we have half a dozen 
red crosses stuck round on us. 
My uniform cost seventeen dol- 
lars, and my overcoat would 
have gost nineteen dollars, but 
I bought a secondhand one for 
seven. We wear leather leg- 
gings, or putties, and brown 
shirts and ties. If you are 
going to hang round Paris and 
look like a dandy, you can spend 


as much on your clothes as you like; but I’m | Holland.’”? Then you begin to think that at! The troops here are practically all chasseurs. 
satisfied with my clothes, as I expect to sleep eleven o’clock you will have a visit, and you , They are good fighters, but for the most part | 
I see a dozen aéroplanes every day. , stand on the street corner, head back, looking 


in them. 





A COMPANY OF CHASSEURS RECEIVING FINAL ORDERS BEFORE 
STARTING FOR THE TRENCHES. 


One fellow at the hospital, who was wounded, | up into the sky and just waiting. ‘The ‘‘tubes’’ 
flies every day and loops the loop for us and are the safest places, and whenever Zeps are 


flies upside down. 
gone, or are going, into the aviation corps. 


Now, I'll tell you about the air raid we had you can hardly pass by. 


Several of the fellows have | 


expected there is always a crowd in front of the 
On Piccadilly Circus it is so crowded 


| stations. 
They say you are in 


on September 8th, while I was in London. |as much danger during a raid from the pieces 


I had heard about the Zeppelins dropping 
bombs on the East End, but I didn’t think 
much about it one way or the other. S. and 
I went to the Middlesex Theatre that evening. 
About ten-thirty we heard Boom! boom! 
boom! My heart stopped beating. All the 
soldiers rose and left. Then everyone started. 
I thought there would be a panic, but the 
leading actor jumped to the front of the stage, 
and called, ‘‘We are as safe here as any 
place! Remember you are British.’’ 


That stopped the panic, and the audience illuminated. 


of bursted shrapnel shells fired by the English 
guns as you are from the German bombs. 

I haven’t told you about my trip across the 
Atlantic. The ship //esperian was torpedoed 
just sixty miles from us. Our boat had her 
name painted in large, white letters on her 
sides, and also the American flag, about forty 
feet long and ten feet high, painted on each 
side. While we were in the war zone, for two 
nights electric lights were hung over the rail, 

| so that the painted name and flag were brightly 
Ships belonging to belligerent 


there are any wounded, we 
sleep next to them. We eat, 
with the soldiers, and the food | 
is none too good. It all reminds | 
me of camping out. You have 
to make up with whatever hap- 
pens. The fighting here is dif- 
ferent from the fighting on level 
ground. Artillery on the hills \ 
command the valleys. At night 
they shoot up sky shells that 
illuminate the trenches and 
guard against attacks. If it! 
were not for the guns’ going 
off you would scarcely know a 
war was on. | 


rather small, and when they have a big rifle with | 
a long bayonet you wonder how they handle 
the outfit. They are very generous and will | 
share with you anything they have. Nearly! 
all of them ask you when the war will end. 

Life in the trenches is horrible. The men | 
go in for eight days at a time. The only hot 
meals they have are at nightfall and at three 
in the morning. The food can be brought to | 
them only after dark. 





It is cooked in wagons 
and hauled as close to the trenches as possible 
and then carried forward by hand. In some 
places the French and German trenches are 
only ten feet apart. The men throw hand 
grenades and shoot air torpedoes back and | 
forth. The Germans use gas, and the French | 
are equipped with helmets they put on when 
the gas shells are used. | 

| ‘The weather has been bad; rain and snow, | 


on its beauty when you are driving. 
We are not far from Switzerland, and 
from the mountain tops of the Vosges 
on a clear day we can see Mont Blanc. ‘The 
houses here are all built in the Alpine style. 
The barracks for the soldiers and all the mili- 
tary buildings are covered over with branches 
so as to be invisible from above. The French 
batteries are completely covered with trees, and 
one would scarcely be able to find them unless 
he knew their location. From above they are 
completely invisible. The big guns are some- 
times miles behind the lines, and sometimes 
they have to shoot over a mountain at their 
target. The other night the battery close to 
us began firing. 1 ran over to watch them, 
but when I arrived they had finished and the 
gunners were eating supper. Everyone here 
wears aluminium rings made from fuse heads 
from German shells. If I can find some fuse 
heads, I shall have a soldier make me some 
rings. 


October 17th. 

You people at home don’t write very often. 
If you do, I fail to receive the letters. I have 
been very busy the last few days. I was sent 
up to.a poste de xecours, It was anew station 
for me, and a very interesting one. I was 
awakened about five one morning by the firing. 
An attack was on. The noise was territic. 
The rifle fire sounded like a wagon going over 
a bridge. Then the artillery began—Boom! 
boom! I had a call at six o’clock and drove 
my ambulance down to within a mile of the 
fighting. Here I had to wait while the 
wounded were brought in. They were car- 
ried on stretchers by four men, or the stretchers 
were strapped one on each side of a mule. If 
the wounded were able to sit up, they rode 
in a sort of chair on the sides of mules. 


THE WHISTLE OF DEATH. 


WAITED ona narrow road that ran along 
I the hill. I was protected by a spur of the 

hill; so there was no danger. There were 
French batteries all round us, and they were 
firing rapidly. Then we could hear the Ger- 
man shells answering. A _ big shell going 
through the air makes the creepiest noise 
imaginable. The English call it ‘the whistle 
of death.’”? First, you hear this whistling 


' sound, and then in a few seconds you hear 


the explosion. It was pretty exciting. The 
wounded came in all bleeding at their wounds, 
which had just been bandaged. We had to 
rush them to the hospitals, where they could 
receive real attention. I never saw so much 
blood in my life. I drove steadily from six 
that morning until five-thirty the next morn- 
ing, when I snatched a little sleep. Then I 
continued driving, and the next day my car 
broke down. Since then I haven’t done any- 
thing for about-eizhteen hours, I shall have 
to get my (car towedin, and then I shall 
have(to Workvonlitunyself until itis repaired. 

I witnessed an interesting thing the other 
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day. A regiment of French soldiers was drawn 
up, and eight of the men were decorated with 
medals. The officer who pinned on the medals 
kissed each man on both cheeks and then shook 
hands with him. 

Yesterday I saw a German aéroplane being 
shelled. ‘The day was clear and I could make 
out the puffs of smoke when the shrapnel 
exploded. ‘They looked like balls of cotton. 

‘The other night an ambulance driver went 
off the road and his ambulance upset. He had 
three badly wounded men inside and one in 
front with him. I stopped my car, and we got 
out all the wounded save one and put them on 
my stretchers. The man left inside the over- 
turned car had a sinashed leg, and he was 
jammed against the top of the ambulance. It 
was three in the morning and the only light we 
had was my lantern. We waited until a convoy 
of guns came along, and I stopped them. About 
twenty men lifted the car up while we pulled 
out the wounded man. Then we louded my car 
and I took all the wounded to the hospital. 


The French people are tine when you get to; 
know them. ‘They certainly are brave, and 
they are the politest people [ ever knew. If 
I could only speak the language better, I should 

enjoy myself a lot more. 

Quite a number of the soldiers speak Eng- 
lish. One day we were loading a wounded 
man into an ambulance, and he looked up at, 
us and said, ‘*’Take me back to Broadway !” 

| The more I see of this war, the more terrible 
, War seems to me. I don’t know how it can 
| be ended inside of a year. It seems to me that 
; the best thing is to be prepared for war, and 
| I hope our country figures out some system to 
gain military knowledge. 

What is happening down on the farm? 

| Have my cattle been suld? If so, what did I 
obtain for them? 

| We are having fine weather for achange. I 
hope it keeps on for a while. It won’t be long 
until winter is here. I just happened to think 

| that to-day is Sunday. You would never 

\ know it unless you looked at the calendar. 


THE: DISGRACE-OF- GRANDFATHER 


Cy Elia W 


is 
fas 
I instance [ did not blame grandfather, and 
that Vagabond was a mistake from the 
beginning. Vagabond was a dog, but he was 
also a serious mistake. 
When an error is printed in a country news- 
paper, the editor usually apologizes to his 
public by saying that ‘‘it crept into our col- 


umns.’? Vagabond crept into the Brisbanes’ 
columns. It happened one Sunday as they 


were all starting for church. They came out of 
their front door into the June sunshine in their 
Sunday best: Doctor Brisbane—that’s grand- 
father—in his top hat and frock ovat; Mrs. 
Brisbane in her pearl-gray silk; and Sallie 


HAVE always said that in this particular | 


Peattie 9; is 


| in the gig for long drives and left him in towns 
|More than ten miles distant, in the care of 
liverymen. And on each occasion Vagabond, 
with burs in his coat, somewhat lame, but 
absolutely sure of his welcome, had come 


this entry, Vagabond,’’ said Mrs. Whitman 
as sternly as she could. ‘‘You’re a very bad 
dog! Lie down, I say??? 

Vasabond did as he was bid, and strenuously 
whacked the linoleum with his tail until the 
thumps sounded like the blows of a hammer. 
Fearing that at any moment her father’s weary 
voice would come down to her demanding to 





“YOU'RE NOT AT AIL THE KIND OF GRANDPA 


1 ALWAYS THOUGHTI™ 


know the cause of the tumult, Sallie Whitman 


they were frightened and sorrowful, they were 
also amused. They snickered. It is too bad, 
but they did. When the doctor regained his 
equilibrium, the genial and indulgent grand- 
father of a few sevonds before had vanished. 
He was calm, white and remote—very remote. 
| ‘*Nelson,’? he said, ‘‘you will be good 
| enough to order my gig.’’ 

He went in to make his preparations 
for his day’s round and, coming out, bade 
his family a haughty farewell. Then he 
climbed rather heavily into the gig and 
whistled to Vagabond. Profoundly com- 
plimented, the dog gave a sumewhat super- 
cilious look at the boys and, with many 
waggings of the tail, followed the doctor 
down the road. 

Nelson and Jamie looked at each other. 

“‘What’s he going to do with Vag?’”’ 
asked Jamie, with his lip quivering. 

“*Oh, I’m glad the creature has gone!’” 
cried Lila. ‘Grandfather probably means 
to give him away, and it serves Vagabond 
right. I’ve got to wear that horrid blue 
dress to the party.’’ 

“Girls are such geese!’’ said Nelson 
under his breath to Jamie. *‘‘ Lila cares 
More about a silly old dress than she dues 
about a live dog!’ 

They went back to their pigeon house, 
on which they still had some work to do; 
but the pretty little thing, which they had 
made themselves and in which they had 
felt uncommon pride, had lost its charm. 

‘They had small appetite for the mid- 
day meal, and after it was over set out 
ito walk to the McCarthy woods—a strip of 


trotting back the next day, had saluted each | hastily closed the entry door and returned to! wild timberland that lay two miles south of 


member of the family, and had told his story 
in almost articulate whines. 


her bed. 


All went well for about ten minutes. Then 


| town. 
| ‘*Lf only we had Vagabond with us!’’ said 


| August was dry that year, and there was, there resounded through the house a manda- Nelson, with a sigh. 


much sickness in the surrounding country, 
especially among the babies. Doctor Brisbane | 
was overworked, and his family felt anxious 
about him. One evening he came home in 
; the sultry gloaming too tired to eat his supper. 
' He could only drink the glass of fresh milk | 





tory: 
‘*Bow—wow! 
wow! Wow!’ 
Vagabond did not like the entry ! 
Mrs. Whitman almost rolled out of bed and 
ran down the stairs. She flung open the door 


Bow! Wow! Bow—wow— 


| At that moment a wagon came lumbering 

‘down the road. It made a great noise, but its 

| thunder could not drown the yelp of a dog that 

| was evidently tied to the spring of the seat. 
The boys knew that yelp instantly. 

| “Vagabond ?? Nelson announced, standing 


Whitman, their sweet-faced daughter, in her that his wife brought him and then stretch | of the entry, and at that moment, if silence ‘still in the road. 


widow’s black ; Lila Whitman, her eleven-year- 
old daughter, and Nelson—who was named | 
for his grandfather—and Jamie. ‘The boys, 
were thirteen and eight years old respectively. | 

They had no sooner emerged from the house 


DRAWINGS BY REGINALD BIRCH 





THE DOCTOR TURNED 
AND INADVERTENTLY 
SAID: “GO HOME! 
GO HOME.1 SAY!” 


than they were met by Vagabond, whom they 
had never seen before. That son and grand- 
son of mongrels was of medium height, and 
had a brown, curly coat, watery, shrewd, 
sociable eyes, gnawed ears and a ragged tail. 
‘The first thing he did was to lick the blacking 
off one of the doctor’s boots. 

‘Well, of all the impudence!’’ cried the 
doctor. ‘Get away, sir—off with you!’’ 


| his weary body on the bed. had not been the most desirable thing in the | 


It seemed to Nelson that he had never seen 


| **I] don’t believe I could get up for anyone 
to-night,’’ he said. 





| respond to the first serious call for help. 





| the boys remembered to go about with subdued ! 


voices, and the household was justly indignant 
when a clap of thunder broke the silence. 

But thunder was not the sort of noise to, 
which the doctor objected. He heard it, 
‘indeed, but only to turn in his bed with the 
, muttered comment: 

‘*That’s what the babies need—rain.’” 

Within an hour the storm had settled to a 


world, Vagabond would have had the whip-'a larger man than the one in the wagon. 


He 


ping he deserved. She did not even dare to! wore a dust-colored suit’ of clothes and a hat 


After making sure that 
the doctor’s door was securely 
fastened, she went once more 
to her bed. 

The next morning her first 
thought was for Vagabond, but 
she had not long to remain in 
doubt of his whereabouts. 

“*O grandmother! See what 
this wretched dog has done!’’ 
It was Lila’s voice, and it came 
from the best bedroom. 

Moved by a common impulse, 
the family rushed toward the 
room. Truly, Vagabond had 
been there! The rumpled, 
muddy counterpane, the em- 
broidered shams, once resplen- 
dent in their cleanliness, bore 
witness to his restless spirit and 
his wet paws; but, worst of all, 
the beruffied, diaphanous party 
frock of Miss Lila, which the 
laundress had taken three hours 
to iron, was a ruin—at least 
from a laundress’ point of view. 

‘And Maida Cumming’s lawn party is to- 
night!’ mourned Lila. 
the house, anyway ?’? 

Her mother told her tale and told it rather 
bitterly. 
dog,’’ she said. ‘‘And what are we to do? 
None of us have the heart to whip him.’’ 

It was, indeed, hard to imagine which of 


those mild-eyed persons would flog a mongrel , 


Vagabond then walked over to Lila and steady downpour, and the household stole dog. Vagabond now stood regarding the bed 


rubbed his dusty sides against her white stuck- quietly to bed. They thought of the sick, too, | with an impersonal, if watery, eye and his: 


ing. The doctor brandished his cane, and the 
dog slunk back ; but when they started church- 
ward again, he followed. ‘The doctor turned 
and inadvertently said: 

“Go home! Go home, I say!” 


It was all that Vagabond needed. With an | 
air of patient virtue, he ran in at the gate, | happily of life in general and of the sweetness veranda reading his paper his thoughts were | 
| of summer rain in particular, when a sound ; upon Vagabond, who lay near him, regarding , 


up the walk, and lay down on the veranda. 

-Well!”? exclaimed the doctor, aghast. 
“Did you ever see anything like that?”’ 

When the family came home from church, 
Vagabond was waiting for them. 

‘Poor fellow?’ said Nelson. ‘‘Tet’s keep 
him a while and feed him up. See how thin 
he is!” 

“Very well,’’ said the doctor. 

It was no fault of Vagubond’s that he had 
never known kennels, never had a training, 
and never had been loved. He felt within him 
a capacity for all those things. lis breeding 
was against him, however. All his intelligence 
and amiability could not keep him from making 
mistak He worked on the supposition that 
he was an old family pet. He would go up 
and put his splay paw on the laps of visi 
in their best clothes. He sat on the Persian 
silk rug in the drawing-room, and came in on 
the freshly scrubbed kitchen floor with his wet 
feet. He liked everyone and was confident 
that everyone liked him. 

‘Twice had the doctor taken him with him 











banshee. 


‘and of the 


} parching fields, and rejoiced at the " 


end of the ‘‘dry spell.’? | 
“Father will be a different man in the | 
morning,’’ thought Mrs. Whitman. She re- 
garded her father as her particular charge. 
She was dropping off to-sleep, thinking 





broke upon her ear. It was low and mournful, 
; to begin with, but it rose toa crescendo of woe. 
| “*Muum — um — oo— 000 — o—wow— wow  , 
bow—bow !’? 
| It was Vagabond asking to be let in out of 
the rain. 
| “Surely,’? Mrs. Whitman said to herself, 
“in a moment or two he’ll stop.’? 

But she had forgotten how well equipped | 
Vagabond was to hold his own in the world. | 

‘*Mum—uum—oom—oom—wow—wor !?? 

| ‘There it was again—that ear - piercing, 
blood-chilling howl. 

““If we were a noble Irish family,’’ thought 
Sallie Whitman as she groped her way down 
the stairs, *‘I should know that this was our 

But I fancy it would be easier to, 
deal with a banshee than with Vagubond.’’ 

| Vagabond was at the side door, and as she 
admitted him he trampled upon her bare feet 
and rubbed his wet sides against the wall 
paper. 

| **You’ll stay right here on the linoleum in 


family with his customary affection. 

At the breakfast table the doctor heard the 
whole story, and he was just tired enough and 
worried enough to resolve upon some condign 
punishment for Vagabond. The nature of it 
he had not decided upon, but as he sat on the 


him with a self-satisfied expression. 

‘“Come here for a minute, if you please, 
grandfather!’ cried Nelson. 
‘* We've just finished the 
pigeon house and set it up on 
the woodshed. It’s abeauty.’? 

Nelson had always seemed 
to the doctor like a reincar- 
nation of himself as he was 
in his youth, and he had a 
peculiar feeling of gladness 
when he regarnied him. Now 
he rose with pleasure. Vag- 
abond rose, too, fairly under 
the doctor’s feet, and threw 
him headlong. 

It is not an agreeable thing 
for a man of sixty-five years 
to tind himself precipitated 
violently on an unyielding 
ash floor, and to lie there 
sprawling. Nelson and Jamie 


ran to help him, and although THE REDoOVBTA 


**How did he get in| 


‘We're the slaves of that intruding ‘ 





But his wife knew very well that he would | reprove him, however, so fearful was she of , that covered his eyes. From the first moment 
Even | waking her father. 


| the boys were his enemies. As he approached, 
| Nelson began to shout at him. 
| ‘Eley, stop! Stop please, mister!’ 

The man pulled up his horses. 

‘«That’s our dog !’’ cried the boys in chorus. 

At sight of the boys Vagabond became fran- 
tic. The man grinned. 

“*You Doc Brisbane’s boys?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, yes!’’ cried little Jamie eagerly. 
**And that’s our dog. Won’t you untie him?”’ 

“Old doc, he don’t seem to be so fond of 
your pet,’’ the man answered, with a laugh. 
“‘T need a dog myself, you see, and I guess 
we'll suit each other first-rate. ’” 

“Oh, but it’s our dog!’ wailed Jamie, as 
the man whipped up his horses. 

Vagabond sent up one last despairing howl. 
The two boys, no longer interested in the 
wonders of MeCarthy’s woods, went back with 
heavy hearts to pour their story into the ear 
of one who never failed them. 

If there was anything that Doctor Brisbane 
liked to do, it was to come home. He liked 
everything about his house. ‘There never was, 
| to his mind, so desirable a drive gate, and just 
to go under its arch, dripping with honeysuckle 
vine, was enough to make a man happy. His 
front veranda seemed to him the finest front 
veranda in the country; and he would not 
have traded that front door, with the fanlight 
above it, for any front door in the world. 

But all those things were as nothing to what 
was to be found inside. ‘The minute he opened 
the door he always called, ‘‘Where’s mother??? 
Then his wife came running down from her 
sitting room, and the boys from some part of the 
house, crying, ‘‘Why, there’s grandfather!” 
as if it were an astonishing thing for grand- 
| father to come to his own house. And Lila ran 
to him for a kiss, and Sallie Whitman came 
}out of her little sitting room to smile at her 
, adored father. 

On this particular night he came home with 

his usual anticipation, and at the door he called 
| cheerily, ‘‘Where’s mother?”’ 
“Here Iam, Nelson,’’ said the voice of his 
wife. It sounded restrained, 
and he feared that a long- 
dreaded telegram had come 
announcing the death of her 
invalid sister. 

He hastened to her room 
and on the way he passed the 
boys’ apartment. Nelson was 
sitting by the window staring 
off at the meadows. His 
grandfather. did not remem- 
ber ever to have seen his 
namesake assume so pensive 
an attitude, but he was too 
anxious to know the cause of 
his wife’s tone to pause. He 
found Mrs. Brisbane sitting 
in her usual place. She lent 
an unresponsive cheek to the 
doctor’s hearty kiss. 

“Why, Mary, my dear!’ 











BLE VAGABOND! 
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expostulated the doctor. ‘‘What is it that’ 
has happened? Not your sister?’’ | 

“No,’’ she said. ‘‘Nothing has happened | 
that you don’t know abvut.’” | 

“Well, certainly nothing has happened to 
make me sad, my dear. My babies are all! 
better, the crops are saved, and we’re going | 
to have a prosperous year |’’ 

Mrs. Brisbane remained uncommunicative, 
and the doctor, baffled, retired to the living 
room. There his daughter Sallie found him. | 


cold, it’s good, J think. And—and, grandpa 
—did you feel very bad to-day ?”’ 

‘*Pretty bad,’’ said grandfather. 

“Yes, I know. Sometimes when I’ve been 
bad it gives me a lung ache. I just hate it. 
Did you have a lung ache?’’ 

Evidently then, there was no question about 
grandfather’s having been ‘-bad.’’ 

‘*But now, grandpa, you—you must shut 
your eyes, please. ’? 

The doctor obeyed, and his grandson led him 


‘light, beheld the cause of all his suffering— 
the redoubtable Vagabond! It is true that he 
‘pore about him the marks of adventures and 
that he limped; but in spite of all that, he was 
an exultant Vagabond—splendidly insistent, 
brazenly mongrel, happily impudent! 
| ‘Bless me!’’? gasped the doctor. 
The boys were dancing up and down. 
“*He came back this afternoon !’’ cried Nel- 
| son. ‘'My, wasn’t he glad tu see us!’? 
' You feel better now, don’t you, grandpa?’? 


Now, Sallie Whitman was a dove, but a dove | a few steps to the shed, which was lighted, as! piped Jamie. 


can ruffle its plumage when it has provoca- 
tion. 

‘*Father,’’ she said, ‘‘I can’t tell you how 
shocked and troubled I am at the great dis- | 
tress that you have caused my boys to-day.”” | 

**Distress?’’ The doctor was nonplused. 

“Do you want your grandsons to grow up 
suspicious and resentful ?’’ 

‘Sallie !’’ gasped the doctor. 

“To coax their dog away, and deceive them 
by making them think you were taking it with 
you for the day and then to send the poor~ 
creature off with a brutal man!’’ 

‘I didn’t deceive them in the least!’’ the 
doctor protested. ‘‘They knew I never took 
the dog out for pleasure. Who would? He’s 
been annoying everyone in the house, and I 
did what I ought to have done long ago, and 
got rid of him.’”’ 

Nelson was at the dvor. His eyes were! 
watery and his lips were trembling. 

“‘O grandpa,’’ he wailed, ‘‘he rode right, 
by us, and he was breaking his heart! | 
never heard anything feel so bad—not even a 
boy [?? ° 

‘*Dear me,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Vagabond 
needs a little training, and I hope he’ll get 
it—since no one in this family had the nerve | 
to give it to him. He wore my patience out, | 
and I made up my mind that he had made | 
trouble enough round this house. I found a 
farmer who lives a good distance from here, | 
and I gave him the dog.”’ 

“Then you know the man, father ?’’ in- | 
quired Mrs. Whitman, with a swift look of 
reassurance at her son. Perhaps Vagabond 
could be recovered, after all. 

‘No, Idon’t,’’ said the doctor shortly. ‘‘He 
said he lived twenty miles from here, and that 
was all I wanted to know.’’ 

Nelson flew into a swift passion. 

“‘You’re not at all the kind of grandpa I | 
always thought!’’ he cried, with his face 
flaming. ‘‘I never thought you’d give away a 
dog that was just like a member of the family, | 
and that—that—trusted you!’’ 

‘“‘Now hold on there, my son,’’ said the 
doctor, growing red in the face himself. ‘*Who 
ever wanted him to be a member of the family ? 
He was an out-and-out nuisance. Don’t try 
to make me sentimental over that —’’ 

**But at least, father,’’ said Mrs. Whitman 
with dignity, ‘‘you might have dealt fairly 
with the boys. You might have told them 
what you were guing to do.’” 

‘Well, forevermore!’’ sighed the doctor. 
He sat for a moment trying to get the ethical 
aspects of the case. 

‘*Where’s Jamie?’’ he asked. 

‘*He has cried himself to sleep,” said 
Jamie’s mother shortly. 

“I’m blessed !’’ sighed the doctor again. 

The supper bell rang, and the others an- | 
swered its summons. When the doctor had | 
made his toilet and joined them, he found a 
silent family. Ie introduced a dozen topics 
of conversation. They all fell flat. At last 
he tried to apologize ; that moved his judges to 
compassion but not to cheerfulness. 

When supper was over, the doctor seated 
himself in his chair by the reading table, but 
no one came as usual to sit on his knee; Mrs. | 
Whitman did not go to the piano. Vagabond, 
the intrusive, was still an intruder. ‘The 
doctor settled himself doggedly to his reading | 
and kept as inflexible a silence as the rest. If 
he was to be a culprit, he decided, at least he 
would have a culprit’s privileges. 

When he drove away on his rounds the next 
morning it was with the consciousness that 
he was still in disgrace. It was a long day, 
and when he at last turned his horse’s head 
toward home he knew that he would be late 
for supper; but after all, what was the use of | 
supper if you had to eat it in company with a 
family that had forgotten how to talk? 

When he turned in at his gate the lights 
were low in the dining room. IIe drove to! 
the stable and determined to go in at the side 
door; but he was interrupted by some one who 
was moving about by the hedge. 

“Grandpa !’’ called a kind and somewhat 
condescending voice, which the doctor recog- 
nized as belonging to his younger grandson. 
“Grandpa dear, is that you?”’ : 

The doctor’s heart gave a foolish little leap. 
“Why, yes, Jamie boy, it is! What are you 
doing out there?’’ 

The little figure came running toward him, 
and the doctor stooped for the embrace. 

“It was awful lonesome without you at 
supper, grandpa !’’ 

“Was it, my boy? Well, here I am now. 
Did they save some supper for me?’’ 

“Oh, dear me, yes, and there’s raspberry 
shortcake, and mamma made it a-purpose for 
you, because you like it so, and she was so 
mad when you didn’t come! But hot or 





he knew even through his closed lids, by a 
lantern. There was a curious shuffling noise 
and the soft giggling of two boys. 

**Now open your eyes, grandpa !’’ 

The doctor did so, and, blinking in the dim 


SMASHING THE 


‘Better !’’ cried the doctor, bursting into 
shouts of laughter. ‘‘Better! Never felt so 
gay in my life!’’ 

And Vagabond, wriggling and writhing in 
. joy, licked the blacking off the doctor’s boots. 


JAM 


Coy Albert W. Tolman 


HE big pine log was buried in 

l the ice twenty feet above the 
bulkhead of heavy timber that 
protected the little lighting station. 


of the plant at night, was peering anxiously 
upstream through the north window. He had 


decided just where he would fire the charge to | jam, until he reached the pine log. 


break the jam, if Harvey 
Stone, the day man, ever 
came back with the dynamite. 

It was already dusk, and 
the March gale blew the sleet 
almost level. Behind Stan 
whirred his dynamos, and on 
either side of the midstream 
ledge the gray water swept 
over the dam with a hoarse 
and very menacing ruar. He 
watched the endless proces- 
sion of ice cakes tossing and 
jostling each other as they 
raced to the curving wave at 
the edge of the fall. Now 
and then one added itself to 
the jam that reached upstream 
from the pine. What in the 
world could be keeping Har- 
vey? 

Darkness was falling rop- 
idly and the pulp mill on the 
left bank was ablaze with 
lights when at last Harvey 
came over the footbridge on 
the run. With an auger in 
one hand and a bundle in the 
other, he burst through the 
door. 

**Here you are, Stan!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I’m sorry to be so 
late, but 1 had to run all over 
town to get the stuff to- 
gether. ’” 

As he spoke, he tore off the 
cover of the package and 
spread its contents on the 
floor. 

“Six cartridges and fuses 
from Slocum, inch-and-three- 
eighths bit from Marr’s, wire 
from MeCorrison and battery 
from Con Willoughby. It’s 
an old one, but the best he had; I hope it’s 
all right. Now we’ll fix that log.’’ 

From outside came a thud, a rumble, and a 
ripping crash that shook the building. They 
looked at each other; then both sprang to the 
door and peered out into the sleety dusk. 

A floe of ice cakes, swift-borne on the tor- 
rent, had knocked the brick pillar out from 
under the footbridge; the suspension cables, 
unable to sustain the weight, had snapped and 
let both spans down into the water. The two 
men were marooned in the station. 

‘*Lucky 1 got across before that happened, ’’ 
said Harvey. 

“It might have been luckier for you if it 
had happened before you set foot on the bridge 
at all,’’ declared Stan soberly, as he closed the 
door. ‘‘If we don’t smash that jam pretty 
quick, this whole place—bulkhead, station and 
all—will go rolling over the falls, and then 
they’d probably never even find what was left 
of us. Let’s get after that log before it grows 
any darker; that piece of pine is the key to 
the whole jam.’’ 

“Don’t you want me to go out to bore the 
hole for you?”’ asked Harvey. 

“No; it won’t take long. You’d better stay 
here and look over the battery, to see whether 
it’s in good shape.’’ 

Stan put two sticks of dynamite in one 
pocket and dropped two fuses into another. 
He pulled on his rubbers, slid the light reel of 
insulated wire inside his tightly buttoned coat, 
and, taking the auger, stepped out into the 
sleet. Clambering over the bulkhead and feel- 
ing his way carefully in the dusk, he dropped 
down upon the jam. 

‘The tilted cakes were packed solid. 


DRAWN BY W. 





Hun- 


6) ~ 


'Stan Webber, the electrician who had charge! be blown into the river. The ice groaned and 





sand and made him keep his eyes half 
closed. When a fierce blast snatched 
his cap away, he dropped to his 
hands and knees; he did not care to 


heaved under him as he crawled along, but 
yard by yard he fought his way over the 
It was 


STECHER 


STAN PUSHED DOWN THE HANDLE. BUT NO EXPLOSION CAME. 


fully thirty feet long and almost two feet in 
diameter. Since it had lodged crosswise 
| against the cakes early in the afternoon a 
| tremendous mass of ice and logs had piled 
| up against it. If it could be blown out, the 
| chances were that the jam would not form 
| again, 

Stan stood up, and setting one foot firmly 
on the rough bark, braced the other against a 
cake of ice. 

Striking his auger point into the pine, he 
began to bore with all his strength. 

The sharp steel chewed its way quickly 


through the ‘soft wood, and presently Stan | 


| withdrew the auger and dropped a stick of 
dynamite into the hole. The stick projected 
an inch above the bark. With his penknife 
; he gouged out a hole in the putty-like explo- 


sive and stuck a fuse with a detonating cap, 
jon the end into it. Cutting the insulation | 


from the ends of the two fuse wires, he con- 

| nected them with the wires on the reel. 
| Then he laid his second stick of dynamite 
| against the top of the first, and put a heavy 
piece of ive over both. 

Unreeling the wire as he went, he scrambled 
back toward the station. Once, in his haste, 
he slipped on a cake of ice and almost went 
into the river; but he caught himself in 
time. As he reached the bulkhead, he noticed 
that the timbers were creaking and strain- 
ing more than ever. There was no time to 

| Waste. 

' “Quick, Harve! The battery !’’ he cried, 
| as he tore open the door. 

_ Ina few seconds Ilarvey had connected the 
'thumbscrews on the black box with the reel 
wire. ‘The two braced themselves for the ex- 






other, the machinery behind them suddenly 
began to grind with a jarring sound, and a 
moment later came to a standstill. In the 
same instant the lights went out. Stan was 
the first to recover from the consternation 
that had seized them. He grasped Harvey’s 
, Shoulder. 

‘A cake must have broken through the 
| Penstock screen and stopped the wheel. Get 
‘ gome matches while I find the lantern.’’ 
| Harvey felt his way to the cupboard and 
| began to fumble blindly. The seconds passed. 

The groaning of the bulkhead keyed Stan’s 
nerves to the breaking point. Me had already 
| found the lantern. 

‘‘Are you going to be all night with those 
matches?’’ he shouted. 

**] can’t find any; the box is empty !’’ 

For an instant horror struck Stan speechless. 
It was pitch dark; the electric lights were 
gone; the lantern was useless. Outside, the 
bulkhead creaked ; the station, quivering under 
the push of the jam, seemed almost like an 
animate thing about to leap. Destruction 
might come at any moment. One mighty 
avalanche of ice and water would surge over 
the ledge and, in the winking of an eye, would 
| scour it bare. 

‘Light or no light, we’ve vot to fire that 
charge !’’ Stan cried. 

Was the fuse poor or had the wires broken? 

; He pulled at the copper threads and felt them 
| yield ; then he disconnected them from the 
| battery. ‘‘Give me the rest of that dynamite !’’ 
hecried. ‘‘The fuses, 
too, and hand ’em over 
quick! There’ll be 
time for only one shot, 
and that’s got to do 
the business. ’” 

Keeping one hand on 
the wires as he crept 
along, he felt his way 
hurriedly out upon the 
jam. He found no 
trouble until he reached 
the log. There he dis- 
covered that the fuse 
had pulled away from 
the stick of dynamite: 
it had twitched out, 
undoubtedly, when he 
had slipped on the cake 
of ice. The cap must 
have exploded when he 
had pushed down the 
handle of the battery, 
but the roar of the 
river had drowned its 
report. 

Replacing the old 
fuse with a new one, 
Stan pushed the cap 
down into the car- 
tridge and piled four 
more sticks round it. 
Upon them he again . 
carefully laid the cake 
of ice. 

“Tl fix you this 
time !’? he muttered, 
with determination in 
his voice. 

As he crawled back 
through the darkness 
toward the bulkhead, 
he kept to the right of 
the wires, in order not 
| to disturb them. It seemed a long time before 
| the station loomed in front of him. 

On the bulkhead he ran against Harvey, 
who, worried by his long absence, was peering 
anxiously out at the jam. 

“Get back’? Stan shouted. 
battery 1” 

Stumbling along the plank walk, he pushed 
his mate ahead of him into the station. Then, 
with terror gripping their hearts, they fumbled 
with the unseen wires. At last the thumb- 
screws were turned tight and the battery was 
ready. Still Stan hesitated to push the handle 
down. What if the fuse had pulled out 
again? What if one of those slim, metallic 
threads had broken? 

From outside came a sudden grinding surge, 
anda sharp cracking of timber. Something had 
given way; he could feel the building shiver, 
sway, slip. 
| Stan! 

, despair. 
|. Witha sudden fierce thrust Stan jammed the 
handle down. 

A thunderclap drowned the noise of the falls. 
A storm of icy fragments rattled against the 
station. The windows burst inward; the foor 
shook. 

The shock hurled Stan and Harvey to the 
floor, but they sprang quickly to their feet and 
rushed to the door. Through the gloom they 
saw the jam breaking up; to the right and to 

_the left of the bulkhead great masses of ice 
cakes were sweeping down in the swift current 
and plunging over the dam. ‘The lighting 
station still trembled a little, but the danger 
was over, 

At ten o’clock the next morning a man, 


“Connect the 


Stan!l’? Harvey’s ery was full of 


dreds of tons were surging against the station plosion, and Stan pushed down the handle. , standing on the roof of the mill, threw over the 


and threatening to push it off the ledge. How 
much longer could it stand the strain? 


The hard sleet drove against Stan’s face like 


But no explosion came. 
still there was no result. 
| While the young men gazed blankly at each) 


He pressed harder; 


station a baseball.to which was attached three 
hundred feet (of stoutytwineyRy ¢nvon Stan 
Hah Harvey) were sately ashore. 
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boys in Port Sunlight are 57 inches and re 
pounds; for those in Liverpool, 51.8 inches 
and 5% pounds. The fourteen-year-old boys 
in Port Sunlight average 62 inches and 108 
pounds; those in Liverpool, inches and ; 
75.8 pounds, 
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TWO YEARS AFTER THE MARNE. 


WO years ago, the Battle of the Marne 
put an end to the German dream of a vic- 
1866 or of 1870. 


tory as brilliant and decisive as those of 

In commenting on that great 
battle, The Compunion said that it had made 
a draw the best result the Kaiser’s army could 
reasonably hope for. More than once in “| 


1 





September comes with harvest; 


nights grow cool; 
Ripe apples drop; the reaper’s 
clack is heard. 
The tolling bell warns lag- 
gards back to school, 
And “Teacher! teacher!” 
cries the ovenbird. 


two years that have passed it has seemed as 
if the remarkable efforts that Germany has 
made to force a decision wholly favorable to) 
itself might succeed, in spite of the critical | 
reverse at the Marne; but it becomes daily | 
more certain that the failure to defeat the ' 
French army promptly and decisively meant 
the failure of the only strategy on which the 
hope of complete German victory in the world | 
war could be based: | 





government took on that question. These are 
all important landmarks in the history of the 
great war. But the real decisions will not be 
made in Armenia or Africa or Mesopotamia. 
‘They will not be made on the sea, although 
sea power cannot help influencing them tre- 
mendously. The war will be decided on the 
battlefields of Europe, either in France, where 
the German plans first went wrong, or in the 
Balkans, where Germany has won its most 
useful and significant victories. The fighting 
nations are all proceeding on the assumption 
that another year at least must pass before 
that decision can be reached. 


- & 


THE SCHOOL CLINIC. 


NN. spite of all the other ills that man, 


cruelly or thoughtlessly, inflicts upon his | 


fellow man, the world in many ways is 
gradually growing less hard. The French 
| have a kindly saying, ‘‘To understand all is 
to pardon all.’’ In many directions we are 
making the attempt to understand, but in 
| none have we made it more happily or with 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


BIRD in the bush is worth two on the! 
hat. 


Have Plough and Harrow, Spade and Scythe, 
Or Sword and Spear made old Earth blithe? 


| on one front, but on all. 


It is a fourth phase on which the war has  petter results than in our treatment of children, 


‘entered, a phase that is distinguished from all | and in the increasing efforts that the race is 


the others by the fact that the offensive has at | making to handle children with the love born 


last passed from Germany to its enemies; nut | o¢ wisdom. We have learned that different 
The first phase was 
marked by the tremendous efforts of Germany 


children react to outside influences in different | 


to destroy France as a fighting power, and to 
prevent England from giving its ally the sup- 
‘port it needed. ‘Those attempts were foiled at 
|the Marne and at Ypres. The second phase 
O not waste time in the disparagement of ; Showed the Germans holding their lines in the 
others that you can profitably employ in | west and, at the head of their allies, winning 

the improvement of yourself. ‘one brilliant vietory after another in the east. 
The Russians were beaten again and again. 
Poland and Kurland were overrun, Serbia and 

| Montenegro conquered, and the great Allied 
attack at Gallipoli was thrust back. It was a 


speak of the Mexicans as being all bandit. 
together is not necessarily an attempt at 
reformed spelling. 





USTRALIA, which in a small way has 
owned and managed merchant ships for 
several years, has recently bought fifteen large 
cargo steamers to use in carrying wheat to) 


England. I[t had to pay nearly one hundred &'at campaign, and it won for Germany the | 


dollars a ton for vessels that were worth only open road to the East that has been the dream 
about twenty dollars a ton when the war. of German statesmen for a generation, but it 
began, but there seemed to be no other way to ; failed to win the war. The Germans could not 


ways, and that it is both silly and cruel to try 


to force all of them into one mould, or to sub-' 


ject ll of them to one rough-and-ready method. 

One of the most useful results of the new 
method of handling children is the ‘+school 
clinic,’? whereby the educational centre can 
make a scientific examination of the children 
submitted to it, and plan their work with 
knowledge of and regard for their individual 
needs. The clinic is not content to classify 
children merely as ‘‘forward’’ or ‘‘backward.’’ 
It wants to know exactly why one child is 
alert and intelligent, and why its neighbor, of 
the same age and very much the same ante- 
cedents, is dull and stupid. 


get shipping into the wheat-carrying trade. 
ELDOM does a prettier story of patriotism 
and brotherly solicitude come to light than 
that of the French waiters in a famous New | 
York restaurant. When the war broke out, 
and it seemed as if France were about to be 
overwhelmed, twenty of the waiters went home 
to fight. Eighteen of them left dependent 
families, which the other employees—those 
who were too old to go—have ever since sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. Every one 
gives something every week. In all they have 
contributed eight thousand dollars, and sup- 
ported eighteen wives and twenty-six children. 
* Their menial occupation hides a chivalry of 
sou] that should bless many a reluctant tip. 


VIRGINIA reader of The Companion 

who was interested in our recent account 
of two ministers who have served their parishes 
for unusually long terms sends us the remark- 
able story of the Broaddus family and the 
Salem Baptist Church, in Caroline County, 
Virginia. In 1824 the Rev. Andrew Broaddus 
became pastor of that church, and served it 
until his death in 1544, at the age of 7%. His 
son of the same name became his successor, 
and remained pastor of the church for 48 years, 
until 1896, when the infirmities of age led him 
to resign. lis son,the third Andrew Broaddus, 
immediately succeeded him, and is now serving 
his 2uth year in the pastorate. Thus for 92 
years, father, son and grandson have served 
the same church. Is not that a unique case? | 


HE students at the University of Nebraska 

may enjoy the satisfaction of having ‘‘the 
last laugh.’’ ‘The professors at that institution 
recently made merry over the attempts of the 
student body to answer a list of questions that 
called for wide general literary and political 
knowledge. But at a recent social gathering 
of the faculty a professor asked the assembled 
savants to guess how much a sphere of cork | 
ten feet in diameter would weigh. The guesses 
ranged from 25 pounds to 1000 pounds, ‘The 
inquisitor then called attention to the old rule 
of finding the cubic contents of a ball by mul- 
tiplying the cube of the diameter by .5236, 
which would show that the sphere in question | 
would contain 523.6 cubic feet. Cork weighs 
15 pounds to the cubic foot; so the correct 
answer would be nearly four tons. 


OUNG human plants, like most growing 

things, need fresh air and sunshine. A: 
recent English investigation gives eloquent fig- 
ures that bear on that need. Near Liverpool 
is a model village called Port Sunlight, which 
a wise manufacturer built for his workmen. 
Nevertheless, some of the workmen and their 
families still remain in Liverpool. The study 
lad to do with the sons of the workmen of 
the two classes. The seven-year-old boys 
yrowing up Port Sunlight are, on an aver- 
age, 47 inches tall and weigh 50 pounds; those 
in Liverpool are 44.3 inches tall and weigh 43 
pounds. 





envelop and destroy the retreating Russian 


| army or turn the Allies intrenched at Saloniki 
i 


out of the Balkan Peninsula. 

Balked of a decision, Germany turned west- 
ward again, and at Verdun and in the Trentino 
tried to crush the resistance of France and 
Italy once for all. That phase, a brief one, 
was ended by the concerted offensive of the 
Allies. ‘The Russian millions, reorganized and 
re‘quipped, have defeated the Austrians in a 
dozen battles and poured back into Galicia. 
Italy has taken Gorz and threatens ‘Trieste. 
England and France, with less to show for 
their assaults, have at least gained ground 
and showed their ability to keep Germany on 
the defensive. At the moment of writing we 
begin to hear of a drive from Saloniki directed 
against the road that German and Bulgarian 
arms opened across Serbia to Constantinople 
and the East. It is evidently the plan of the 
Entente powers to crush the weaker allies of 
Germany first, to cut them off frum the hope 
of German military aid, and to deprive Ger- 
many of the supplies it draws from them. 

Whether this is to be the last phase of the 
war it is too early to tell. Whether it will end 
in an Allied victory, or whether the German 
defense is too strong to be broken at any price 
that Europe can pay, remains to be seen. One 
thing is clear: the advantage that Germany 
had in the beginning, because its forces could 
be more quickly gathered and more effectively 
armed and directed, has passed to the Allies. 
For the first time since the war began the 
gun power and the ammunition supply of the 
Entente powers are equal to those of their 
enemy ; they even begin to be superior. 
the first time the man power of the Allies, 


; Which is manifestly greater, can be applied 


effectively. During the last year England has 
trained a great army and Russia has equipped 
one. 
France, it is true, 
feels the strain, but hardly more than Ger- 
many, and not so much as Austria. It is the 
critical moment in the struggle, the point 
toward which all the strategy of the Allies 


jhas been directed. We shall see what they 


will do with their opportunity. 

The second year of the war has seen also 
the surrender of a British army to the Turks 
at Kut el Amara and the conquest of Armenia 
by the Russians. It has seen the virtual con- 
quest of the last of the German colonies by 
British and Belgian troops. It has seen a great 
naval battle in the North Sea, which the Ger- 
mans hailed as a victory, but which did not 
disturb Great Britain’s command of the sea. 
It has seen the moderation of the submarine 





campaign against merchant ships, in conse- , 
‘The figures for the eleven-year-old , quence, Americans believe, of the position our | 


For! 


Both nations are stronger in the field | 
| than they were a year ago. 


The people in charge of the school clinics 
are trained observers who can detect many 
unhealthy conditions by just glancing at a 
child’s face. That little boy is not naughty 
because he refuses to read from the blackboard 
—he cannot see it. ‘The letters are just a blur, 
_and will be until he is fitted with glasses. 
| That little girl is not deliberately heedless 
and disobedient because she fails to attend and 
eunnot remember. ‘Take out the adenoids 
from which she is suffering, and she will rise 
in her class as if by miracle, for her brain is 
unusually good. 

That pale child, too small for his age, with 
dry, dull hair and anxious eyes, is not getting 
enough to eat. 

The clinic supplies spectacles, cuts out ade- 
noids, prescribes, and in many cases furnishes, 
better food. Above all, it tries to educate the 
mothers; tries to persuade them that little 
children should not be dragged to moving- 
picture shows at bedtime, and then expected 
to stay awake during lesson time, that it is 
not necessary to spend a great deal of money to 
give their children simple and nourishing food, 
that eyes and ears and throats and teeth must 
be kept sound if children are to study well 
and grow into healthy adults. 
| * © 
| HOW THE UNITED STATES IS TO 
: PREPARE. 


| EFORE the present session of Congress 
began, The Companion expressed its 
hope that laws would be passed that 
would greatly enlarge the means of national 
defense. The three great measures of ‘'pre- 


paredness’”’ have finally been enacted: they | 


increase the navy, which is the first line of 
defense; they provide better fortification for 
the coast ; and they augment the military force 
by increasing the regular army and by making 
the National Guard more available for service. 

The army is to be almost doubled. Even 


then it will not be adequate for defense if! 


we have to fight a power of any pretensions 
to military strength. The Russians actually 
‘captured during June more Austrian pris- 
oners than there will be men in the whole 


American army after it has been recruited to | 


its maximum strength. ‘The increase was not 
larger because most Congressmen believe that 
actual invasion of the country can be pre- 
vented by the navy, and because the law pro- 
vides also for the use by the nation of the 
state militia. 


Unfortunately the militia cannot be depended : 


on for valuable service at the outbreak of war 
unless it is organized and equipped much more 
adequately than at present. The patriotism of 
its members is high, but the force consists’of 


forty-eight separate units, each with a different 
standard of military efficiency. In many cases 
the states have not taken the preparation of 
their militia with any seriousness at all. The 
Mexican crisis has shown how unready most 
of the regiments are for any actual service in 
the field. We can only hope that under the 
new law the National Guard will be welded 
into a homogeneous and useful part of our 
military establishment. 

Our fortifications have been neglected in 
; recent years. There are startling reports con- 
cerning the lack of ammunition at important 
points. This year a large increase in the ap- 
propriation will help to change that situation. 

The greatest triumph of preparedness is in 
the navy, where it is obviously most neces- 
sary. The result was not easily achieved, but 
most people will regard it as fairly adequate. 
Within three years we shall have begun the 
construction of ten battleships, six battle cruis- 
ers and ten scout cruisers. Four of each class 
are to be begun ‘‘as soon as practicable,’’ 
which means within a year; and the contrac- 
tors are to have twenty per cent above the 
contract price if they expedite the building. 
When the three years’ programme has been 
completed, the United States Navy will be the 
second in the world in point of strength. 

The programme calls for the addition of one 
hundred and fifty-seven vessels of all kinds— 
| battleships, cruisers, scouts, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and fuel, repair, hospital and other 
i ships, to cost in all more than half a billion 
/dollars. Besides all this Congress has author- 
; zed_government-owned armor-plate and ni- 
| trate manufactories, and doubled the number 

of cadets both at West Point and Annapolis. 

It is encouraging to observe that none of the 
opposition that has been offered to the govern- 
ment plans can be ascribed to lack of patriotism 
or divided loyalty on the part of any of our 
citizens. The only Americans who oppose 
|them are peace lovers who sincerely believe 
| that the measures are unnecessary and likely 
| to provoke war instead of to safeguard peace. 


. 

I his family at home by a young American 
| who last year drove an ambulance in the 
Vosges Mountains. We do not believe there 
has been published anywhere a more graphic 
!aceount of the noble work that has engaged 
| some hundreds of the young men of this coun- 
try during the past two years. Readers of the 
‘newspapers have had many first-hand descrip- 
‘ tions of the war of the trenches: these letters, 
| written, it is to be supposed, with no thought 
of publication, not only record v ith extragrdi- 
| nary vividness the impressions made upon a 
sensitive and observant youth, but reveal his 
spiritual growth under conditions that offered 
a supreme test of character. 

The volunteer for the ambulance service in 
France knows what a hazardous service it is. 
| In the final installment of Mr. Miitter’s narra- 
tive is recorded a tragic incident that illustrates 
the danger to which the younz American 
drivers have willingly exposed themselves. 
Within the last month two Americans have 
been mentioned as wounded while doing am- 
bulance work and have received the Croir de 
Guerre. They had to drive for more than a 
mile along an exposed road that was being 
swept by shell fire; they had reached the point 
to whic’: they had been dispatched, had picked 
up the wounded, and were about to return 
when a shell exploded, wounding one Ameri- 
can in the back and smashing the other’s 
shoulder. When help came, the Americans 
refused to be removed until all the wounded 
that they had been sent to bring in had been 
taken to a place of safety. 

Another American ambulance driver was 
| recently in a small town behind the lines when 
it was shelled by German aroplanes. Thirty 
persons, mostly women and children, were 
killed and about a hundred injured. A bomb 
exploded in the street where the young Amer- 
ican was walking; he was unhurt, but a little 
three-year-old girl who had been playing hap- 
pily a moment before lay with a shattered 
thigh. le picked her up in his arms and ran 
| with her to the hospital; and there, because 
there were not nearly enough doctors tu care 
for the wounded who were being brought in, 
he utilized what knowledge he had derived 
from seeing wounds dressed and did as best he 
could a surgeon’s work. 

Besides the Americans who are serviny 
France by driving ambulances, there are others 
who have assisted greatly in the work of dis- 
tributing hospital supplies, -In France to-day, 
jseattered all over.the country, are about tifteen 
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AMERICANS IN FRANCE. 


N this issue of The Companion appears the 
first installment of some letters written to 
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hundred military hospitals, many of which 
receive surgical dressings and other necessaries 
through the automobile service organized and 
operated by a corps of American volunteers. 
The articles thus distributed are voluntary 
contributions from America. 

Surely one result of the war is the strength- 
ening of the friendship between the two re- 
publics—France and the United States. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On August 16th, the Senate, 
by a vote of 37 to 22, passed the bill giving 
a@ greater measure of self-government to the 
Philippines. The House passed the bill, which 
was the result of a committee conference, two 
days later. The bill, as passed, names no 
specific time within which independence shall 
be granted the islands. ——On August 18th, 
President Wilson vetoed the army appropria- 
tion bill on account of objection to a provision 
that exempted retired officers from military 
trial. It was expected that both branches 
would eliminate the objectionable provision 
and promptly repass the bill, which carries 
appropriations of $267, 596,530.—On August 
18th, the Senate passed the government ship 
purchase bill by a vote of 38 to 21. The bill 
appropriates $50,000,000, to be raised by the 
sale of Panama Canal bonds. The bill went 
to a conference committee, as the House had 
earlier passed it in somewhat different form. 
—The Democratic majority of the Senate 
finance committee recommended a bond issue of 
$130, 000,000 to meet the extraordinary expenses 
due to the Mexican border situation.—On 
August 18th, the House accepted without debate 
the Senate amendments to the child labor bill, 
and the measure went to the President for his 
signature. On the same day it also passed the 
naval appropriation bill, which the Senate had 
already passed.—QOn August 22d, the Senate 
began discussing the emergency revenue bill, 
which is designed to raise $205, 000,000 annu- 
ally through new taxes on incomes, inheri- 
tances, munitions, corporation stuck, and so 
forth. 
* 
Rate ay TROUBLES. — The confer- 
ences between the President, the railway 
managers and six hundred leaders of the rail- 
way brotherhoods continued without reaching 
a settlement of the differences that threat- 
ened a great strike. The brotherhoods were 
willing to agree to the terms that the President 
proposed—an eight-hour day and a special 
commission to settle the other points of ditfer- 
ence. The railways insisted that all the mat- 
ters at issue be submitted to arbitration. ‘The 
President summoned the presidents of a hun- 
dred big railway companies to Washington, but 
when they reached there they stoutly supported 
the position taken by the managers. On Au- 
gust 20th, the President expressed himself in 
favor of a compulsory arbitration law. 


* 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS.—Health au- 

thorities from thirty-eight states, officials of 
the Federal Health Service and many leading 
scientists met in Washington on August 17th, 
to discuss means of combating infantile paral- 
ysis. A survey showed 11,717 cases since Jan- 
uary ist in the thirty-eight states reporting, 
about 7000 of them being in New York. Ninety 
per cent of the cases were among children 
under ten years of age. 

° 


EXICO.—It became known on August 

20th that General Funston had urged 
upon the War Department that General Persh- 
ing’s expeditionary force be withdrawn from 
Mexico. ‘The question of the withdrawal was 
to have been one of the chief things for the 
joint commission to consider. On August 
22d, President Wilson named Secretary Lane, 
Judge George Gray, of Delaware, and Kev. 
John R. Mott, of New York, as the American 
members of the joint commission. —— ‘The War 
Department countermanded its order of August 
1%th for the transfer of twenty-five thousand 
more state troops from the mobilization camps 
to the Mexican border. 

° 


ANISH WEST INDIES.—On August 

18th, Secretary Lansing appeared before 
the foreign relations committee to explain the 
provisions of the treaty for the purchase of 
the Danish West Indies. It was thought the 
opposition to the treaty might force it over to 
the next session of Congress. In the meantime 
the two branches of the Danish parliament 
continued in a deadlock. The King and the 
party leaders had numerous conferences on 
the subject during the week of August 2ist. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From August 17th to August 23d.) 
The expected offensive by the Allied forces 


gathered at Saloniki developed rapidly during ; 


the week along a front of one hundred and 
fifty miles. The movement, which began on 
August 20th, completed an iron ring that is 
pressing the Central Powers harder and harder 
on all fronts. The early days of the Saloniki 
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offensive brought numerous lively engage- 
ments, but no decisive battle. The battle line 
extended from Lake DPresba to Lake Doiran 
and beyond. The British and French advanced 
on the right of the line across the Struma 
River, pushing in a northeasterly direction 
toward the Bulgarian frontier. At the same 
time the Serbian army began to move toward 
Monastir and drove the Bulgarians from their 
advanced positions. The Serbians met reverses, 
however, on the extreme left, where the Bul- 
garians forced them to evacuate the Greek 
towns of Florina and Banica. The Bulgarians 
were also the aggressors on the extreme east of 
the Allied front, where detachments pushed 
toward the Greek port of Kavala. 

There was violent artillery action at the 
mouth of the great valley of the Vardar, the | 
main highway northward into Serbia, _1t was | 
down this valley that the victorious Teuton- 
Bulgarian forces came, and its possession is 
vital to whatever army holds Serbia. There | 
were rumors that Italian troops had landed at 


Saloniki to join in the general offensive. That) 


would mean the long-delayed declaration of | 
war against Germany, because Germany is 
admittedly directing the Bulgarian campaign. 
The offensive also brought a renewal of rumors 
that Roumania was about to cast its fortunes 
with the Entente Allies. 

The Russians, during the week, apparently 
centred their energies on a new drive toward | 
Kovel. Petrograd said that General Brussiloff 
had crossed the Stokhod and captured a series 
of heights on the road to Kovel. That advance 
was also a menace to the German salient at 
Pinsk, from which, it was supposed, troops 
had been withdrawn to resist the Kussian 
progress in Galicia. Fierce fighting continued 
on the crest of the Carpathians, where the 
Russians were battling within sight of the 
Hungarian plains. On the Bukowina end of 
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SOME OF THE GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED 
DURING 1HE BRITISH DRIVE. 


the battle line, however, the Russians were 
thrown back in their advance on Kirtibaba, al 
pass fifty miles south of Jablonitza, which they | 
captured a week earlier. 

On the western front vigorous attacks by 
both the British and French north of the 
Somme resulted in substantial gains on August 
1sth and the following days. The French 
advance was in and near Maurepas, and the 
British gain was in the direction of Ginchy 
and Guillemont. After withstanding German 
counter-attacks, the troops of General Haig 
again assaulted the opposing trenches on Au- 
gust 19th, and gained two hundred to six hun- 
dred yards along a front of two miles. Berlin 
admitted that the German line near Guillemont 
had been shortened, but said that Anglo-French 
attacks elsewhere had been repulsed. On Au- 
gust 21st, Germans made an attempt to recap- 
ture Fleury, in the Verdun sector, but failed. 

There was a lull in the Italian operations 
against Trieste, which Rome explained as due 
to the desire of General Cadorna to organize 
the newly occupied region beyond Gérz before 
advancing against the Austrian seaport. 

On August 19th, the German high-seas fleet 
appeared in the North Sea for the first time 
since the great battle of May 31st. There was 
an engagement between the submarines that 
accompanied it and several British scout ships. 
Two British cruisers, the Nottingham and the 
Falmouth, were sunk, but their crews were 
saved, with the exception of thirty-nine men 
of the Nottingham. London said that the 
cruisers sank one German submarine and 
rammed another so that it probably sank, and 
that the German fleet retired to the shelter of 
its mine fields when its air scouts told of the 
approach of a strong British squadron. It 
also told of an attack by the submarine E-23 
on a German battleship of the Nassau class, 
which was badly damaged. 

Petrograd announced that between June 4th, 
when the latest Russian offensive began, and 
August 12th, General Brussiloff’s armies had 
captured 7757 officers, 350, 845 men, 405 cannon, 
1326 machine guns and great stores of supplies. 

The Turkish drive against the Suez Canal 
ended in complete failure. The British told 
of killing and wounding more than five thou- 
sand Turks and of capturing four thousand 
others, while they pursued the remnants of 
the attacking force far into the desert. The 
Turks abandoned great stores of munitions and + 
equipment, including five hundred camels. 

On August 23d, both branches of the Brit- 
ish Parliament adjourned to October 10th, 
after passing a bill that extends the life of the 
present Parliament seven months. 

A Berlin dispatch of August 23d said that 
the merchant submarine Deutschland, which 
left Baltimore on August ist, had reached the 
mouth of the Weser. 





Good food to study on 
‘Why? 


Because it is nourishing. Because it is 
appetizing. Because it is easy to digest. 
Three reasons why your active-minded 
young people find so much wholesome 
sustenance in 


-Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


It is rich with the elements that stimu- 
late the appetite in a healthful natural 
way, rich in properties which strengthen 
digestion and so make all food more pal- 
atable and more invigorating. 


Studying lessons is serious business for 
your boys and girls. Coming back to 
school they have to meet a fresh demand 
on all their energies. They need the most 
sustaining nourishment. 


Give them this delicious Campbell 


“kind” when- 
ever they want 
it, and all they 
want. It is 
easy to pre- 
pare in anum- 
ber of differ- 
ent ways— 
light or hearty, 
as you choose. 
They always 
enjoy it. And 
it always does 
them good. 


Let them 
‘have it as a 
Cream of To- 
mato some- 
times. This 
is specially de- 
lightful. 


Why not 
treat them to 
it today? 


21 kinds 
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THE PEACE OF THE 
THUNDERSTORM 
By Gorton Carruth 


ILEASANT is the night with the moonlight 
mellowing 
All the common world till it grows a world 
of wonder; 
Better, though, | like it when, discordantly bel- 
lowing, 
Out of the blackness roll the voices of the 
thunder. 
Booming, cracking thunder! 
the wonder 
When the storm is striving to burst the sky 
asunder! 


Greater, then, 


High on the hills I await the tempest muttering 
Up the steep of heaven till the long lightning 
lashes 
Cloud and crag about me and mighty in its 
uttering 
Through the shaken dome the splitting thun- 
ler crashes! 
Winds athrob with thunder rend the clouds 
asunder, 
Scourging with rain the shrinking world there- 
under! 


Then do I thrill with exaltation glorious, 
Yielding to the power of the storm in sur- 
render. 
Earth fs no more and chaos all victorious 
Sweeps away my being to share its raging 
splendor. 
Let my body blunder with feet that stumble 
under, 
1 am uplift with the lightning and the thunder! 


Moonlight, starlight and breezes softly flat- 
tering, 
Sweetly can they minister, but ever more 
consoling 
When my soul js troubled are the great light- 
nings battering 
Heaven till it echoes with the long thunder 
rolling. 
ghtened folk may wonder their quaking 
rooftrees under— 
Peace do 1 find with the lightning and the 
thunder. 





THE LOST CLUE. 
i és 


OMEHOW the conviction possesses me 
that in Christianity lies the clue to the 
mystery of the universe, although I 
myself have failed to find it,” sald Mrs. 
Graham. “I try to do right and to be 
kind, I pray as earnestly as I can, 

and yet I don’t get the experiences that the New 

Testament says follow the religious life. Ihave 

not overcome the world! If only Jesus were living 

to-day! Iam sure He would quickly recover for 
me and for so many others the clue that we have 
lost)? 

Doctor Brown replied gravely: “I’m not sure 
that Jesus would think out your problem for you 
and hand over the answer to you. It would be 
kinder for Him to help you think it out for your- 
self. That He stands waiting to do, for He is here 
now quite as truly as if you saw Him face to face. 
He will reveal his thought through the exercise 
of our own minds.” 

For a moment Mrs. Graham looked a little blank. 
“Let us try,” she said. “I want to find what is 
hindering my religious life.” 

“Well, what were the things that He said were 
hindering the religious life nineteen lundred years 
ago?” asked Doctor Brown. “When Jesus was 
in Judea, there wasn’t a Jew in Palestine whom 
we should to-day speak of as a very wealthy man. 
There were not manyluxuries. There was scarcely 
such a thing as styles in clothes. The wants of 
everyone were simple and easily supplied. Judged 
by our standards, they all lived in very easy-going 
fashion. If in that world Jesus felt that their 
anxious thought for the morrow and for the things 
of this world was a great obstacle to the growth of 
their faith, how much more might we expect Him 
to warn us to-day of these same dangers? What 
shall ‘we eat? And wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? The shop windows on every street, the 
pages of every magazine, the habits of most of 
our prosperous friends, all cry out to us that these 
are supremely Important considerations. And we 
permit them to become supremely important in our 
sight. What we shall eat Involves the kind of a 
dining room and silver and glass and waitresses 
or butlers and cooks or chefs we shall have, and 
that one question engrosses more and more of our 
thought. What we shall put on engrosses much 
of the remaining time. And how in the world to 
pay for it all engrosses about all the time and 
energy we have left! God Himself put into our 
souls the desire for things new and beautiful and 
convenient and interesting; but with so many mar- 
velous things of this world forever dangling before 
our eyes, unless we are on our guard they will tend 
to become more and more important and real, and 
other things less Important and less real. 

“Jesus believed that this world could neither 
give Him anything greatly worth while nor take 
JSrom Him anything greatly worth while. If friends 
forsook Him often, He was not alone, forthe Father 
was with Him. If this world had been suddenly 
destroyed, He would have been able to get along 
without it. He would not bother to lay up treas- 
ures where thieves could break through and steal. 
One of the great troubles of our age is that we 
have laid up so much treasure in one place only, 
and where our treasure is, there our hearts are 
also.” 

* & 


THE HONOR ROLL. 


IT the sound of heavy footsteps in the 
doorway the young teacher looked up 
from her papers and then rose hurriedly. 
The other members of the school board 
had been very pleasant, but she had an 
uncomfortable feeling that Mr. Josiah 

Colvin disapproved of her. Mr, Colvin accepted 
the seat she offered him, while his shrewd gray 
eyes watched her keenly. 

“My grandson came home with a queer story 
yesterday, Miss Bennett,” he began. “I couldn’t 
exactly figure it out, so I thought I'd drop in and 
ask you about it. It was something or other about 
anew memorial day. As far as I could make out, 
you were setting up one of your own, independent 
of the government, Is that right? 

The young teacher’s color was coming and going. 
Mr. Jusiah Colvin ran things in the village pretty 








much his way, she had heard, and if he did not 
approve of a thing there was trouble. 

But she faced him pluckily. 

“That's pretty nearly right, Mr. Colvin. You 
see, we had been studying about the war, and | 
when I asked something about Memorial Day 1 
found that there were no old soldiers here, and 
the boys seemed to think nothing else counted. 
So then IT told them about the other heroes—the 
women, and those too old or too young to go to 
war; the people who had to stay home for special 
reasons, and live for their country instead of dying 
for it. And I told them that there were heroes 
everywhere, If you only had eyes to see them; and 
then I proposed that they think it over, and tell 
me about the brave people they discovered, and 
we’d make our honor roll of them, and have a 
little ceremony—sing ‘America’ and salute the flag, 
you know,” 

The little teacher paused, her cheeks flushed 
and her eyes appealing. “Well?” Mr. Colvin 
prompted gruffly. 

With sudden decision she opened a drawer in 
her desk and took a paper from it. 

“Here’s the list, Mr. Colvin. Two of the children 
named their mothers and two their fathers, One 
named old Mr, Stone, ‘because he is blind, but he’s. 
always cheerful and has learned to make things 
without his eyes.’ Another named Timothy Mann, 
because he went into Mr, Nelson’s stable when it 
burned and brought four horses out. Here’s one 
that says Mrs. O’Brien is brave, because when 
her husband was killed on the railway she took 
hold and supported her five chillren and never 
fussed about it. But you can see for yourself 
what they say.” 

Mr. Colvin read the list twice over. 

“Well, young woman, I reckon we won’t report 
you to the governm: he said. “Anyone who 
can make these youngsters see things like that is | 
teaching something better than even arithmetic | 
and writing. You just keep right on.” | 

Then he went away; but the little teacher’s eyes , 
were shining. | 
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THE BUFFALO WOLF. 
I the summer of 1882, writes a Companion 














reader, my parents moved from Iowa to the 

new county of Hand, in South Dakota. The 
railway had been completed as far as Pierre, but 
there were few stations, and at Ree Heights, 
where we got off the train, there was only a rough | 
platform made of planks, and a box car in which 
the agent lived. 

‘The last of the buffalo had been killed or driven 
off, and the prairie was covered with the skeletons | 
of these animals. Many a family would have been 
in hard straits that first winter had it not been for 
the money they got from gathering and marketing 
these bones. 

The country was alive with wolves and coyotes; 
they were nearly as common as domestic animals 
are now. On almost any morning from one to a 
dozen could be seen from the door of our little 
“claim shanty.” 

My father bought six wolf traps about the first 
of December, and during that month we caught 
more than forty coyotes within a@ short distance of 
our home, many of thein within a few yards of the 
house. One morning we had the novel experience 
of finding a full-grown coyote in one of the traps, 
caught by the tail. The bait had been fastened to 
a stake about two and a half feet from the ground. 
Mr. Coyote had evidently sat down to eat his 
lunch at leisure, but unfortunately sat in the trap. 

Another meming we came back and reported 
that the chain had been broken and one of the 
traps was gone. The tracks indicated that some- 
thing larger than a coyote had been caught. When 
father had finished the chores that morning he 
mounted Billy, one of the two horses that we then 
owned, and, taking the shotgun and old Shep with 
hin, started out on the trail, believing that it would 
not be hard to overtake a wolf carrying a trap. 

But that wolf, either from instinct or because he 
feared that he would be followed, made direct for 
a range of hills a mile or so to the south of our 
home. He sought the deepest cafions, climbed 
the rockiest ridges, and passed over snow banks 
where a horse could not go; and it was afternoon 
before father caught sight of the animal he was 
tracking. 

As soon as they were near enough, old Shep 
took a hand in the chase. Shep was a big, black 
shepherd dog that had fought many a coyote, but 
he was too wise to risk a battle with the flerce- 
looking beast that was carrying the trap—for it 
was a big, white buffalo wolf, an animal that could 
kill any ordinary dog in a few minutes, 

The wolf had to run on three legs, holding up 
one of his front feet and carrying the trap. Shep 
would run up and attack him from behind; and 
when the wolf tuned to give battle the dog would 
beat a hasty retreat. They kept up this running 
fight for more than a mile. By that time father had 
driven the wolf out on an open stretch of prairie 
where the wind had swept most of the snow away. 
The wolf knew that a crisis had arrived and ran 
for his life. With both horse and wolf running 
their level best, parallel with each other and about 
four or five rods apart, father fired the only load 
he had from his old single-barreled, muzzle-loading 
shotgun, and the wolf fell, fourteen BB shot having 
passed entirely through his body. The race ended 
just as the next snow bank, which might have 
meant safety for him, was reached. 
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AN UNDERGROUND REFUGE. 


CCORDING to the Boston Transcript’s ‘‘Cos- 
A mopolitan,” a sapper, who was a London 
architect in the days before the war, told a 
queer experience of his in a town not far behind 
the line. A bombardment was expected, and he 
was told to visit the houses, find out which had 
cellars, and make a plan showing the position of 
all the cellars in the place. The job took a week, 
and when he had completed his plan an old 
Frenchman said to him, “Have you heard about 
the catacombs under the church?” 

That sounded promising, and, guided by the curé, 
he found the overgrown entrance in the church- 
yard. Descending some steps cut in the rock, he 
found himself exploring an astonishing maze of 
corridors and rooms, all cut out of the solid chalk. 
The whole thing was beautifully finished and 
complete, and in the great rooms, or caves, there 
were actually sloping beds carved out from the 
walls. 

The passages extended so far that he was afraid 
to explore them, fearing that he should lose his 
way. ‘It was all very fine and romantic,” said the 
sapper, “but it was a tremendous job to make a 
plan of it. It was really the work of a mining 
engineer”? However, his captain was pleased 





with the result. There was room to house the 


whole population of the town very comfortably in 
these almost forgotten excavations. 

The underground refuge was very ancient, made 
the story ran—during one of the mediwval wars 
ween the English and the French, It was 
lous that it should have come into use when 
Jishmen and Frenchmen were fighting side by 
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A STRANGE TEMPLE. 


NDOUBTEDLY the strangest pagoda in 
Burma, @ land that Is everywhere dotted 
with odd temples, is the Kyalk-Ti-yo Pagoda 

at Kelasa. The pagoda itself, including the long, 
tapering top, is about twenty feet high and, like 
all others in Burma, is modeled after the great 
gold-topped, jewel-bedecked Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
in Rangoon. It is a white, tapering shaft with an 
opening near the base to serve as an altar. 

The situation of the pagoda is, however, the 
thing that distinguishes it from all others, for it is 
on the top of a rocking stone the end of which 
protrudes over the verge of a precipice some thou- 
sands of feet high. A little bridge leads to the base 
rock, and ladders lead to the balancing stone, from 
which you get a remarkable view of the tree-clad, 
precipitous valley as deep as that of the Yosem- 
ite, with pagodas on every crest. On the altar is 
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Hs is 


THE KYAIK-TI-YO PAGODA AT KELASA 
HEIGHTS, BURMA. 


@ great mass of hair clipped from the heads of 
devout pilgrims and placed there as an offering 
to Buddha—probably because the rock is said to 
balance ona hair of Buddha beneath it. Scientific 
men say that the great rock was left in its preca- 
rious position by a retreating glacier. 

Tradition has it that the pagoda was built many 
years ago by a devotee In obedience to a vision that 
appeared tohim. Buddhists believe that besides 
the hair there are other relics of their deity under 
the stone, and that they can be seen only when the 
rock sets itself in motion at stated times. How- 
ever this may be, the rock was balanced so lightly 
by the glacier that unbelieving pilgrims are always 
afraid of seeing it disappear into the valley. 

Another cliff in the same valley is crested with 
@ more securely placed balancing stone, which is 
topped with a similar temple, known as the Sampan 
Pagoda. The popular belief concerning this one 
Is that whenever a pilgrim rocks the stone all his 
prayers are answered. 
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GRINDING AN AXE FOR YOUR 
NEIGHBOR. 


URVEYING his blistered hands morosely, 
Obed Gunney heaved a sigh, at which Caleb 
Peaslee looked up alertly. 
‘What seems to be the matter with you now, 
Gunney?” he asked. 

Mr. Gunney fidgeted nervously, glanced at his 
hands again and cleared his throat. 

“Them hands,” he said, “go to show the workin’ 
of circumstances. As you might say, I’ve been 
kKetched in my own trap.” 

“Jest how have you been ketched?” demanded 
Mr. Peaslee briskly. 

“Well,” began Mr. Gunney with the air of one 
who wished to make a clean breast of the matter, 
“I guess I might’s well tell you the whole thing. 
I’ve been lendin’ that shif’less Jake Winship ’bout 
everything I own ever since he come to live next 
to me, and what I ain’t lent him he’d come and 
take. The wust thorn was my axe. I always 
cal’late to keep a sharp axe by me, but jest as sure 
as I'd sharpen it, he’d come and get it and bring it 
back dull. 

“A spell ago I sharpened the axe up and went 
to clear out the alders from the brook, so the cows 
could get down to drink. 

“Well, as usual when you’re cuttin’ alders, I 
kep’ strikin’ it into the ground and onto rocks, and 
fin’ly it got so I couldn’t do a thing with it; there 
wa’n’t any more aidge on that axe than there is 
on a breakin’-up plough. 

“When I got back to the house I set that axe up 
in the shed. ‘There,’ thinks I, ‘if Jake Winship 
uses that axe now, he’ll do some work if he gets 
anything done.’ It was a careless thing to do, for 
you never can tell when you’re goin’ to need a 
sharp axe on a farm. 

“Well, Kellup,” and Obed’s voice grew solemn, 
“dt happened jest as 1 might ’ve known it would. 
This mornin’ early one of Landor’s young ones 
come racin’ up to the house to tell me that one of 
my heifers had got ketched by the neck ’twixt two 
maple trees over in the back pastur’, so I grabbed 
that dull axe and started. When I got there I see 
that somethin’d got to be done quick. The two 
trees growed out of the same root, and she’d got 
her head in betwixt ’em, and a big knot hendered 


-her frm gettin’ it out again. And there I was 


with that dull axe that wa’n’t fit to cut butter 
with, to say nothin’ of rock maple. 

“But I sot to work, and if ever I worked for a 
spell I worked then. I knew I was hurtin’ my 
hands shameful, but I didn’t have any time to pity 
’em, and in mebbe half an hour I managed to fell 
the tree and free the erjtter’s head. And after I 
found out she wa’n't much hurt, I went back to 
the house. 

“As soon as I got to the house I called Dorrity,— 
he’s workin’ for me now,—and he turned the stone. 


and I put ’s keen and clippin’ an aldge on that axe 

as Was ever put onto one, ’f I do say it myself.” 
He fell silent and surveyed his hands again rue- 

fully. 





ell,” soothed Mr. Peaslee, “I don’t see but 
you’ve come out of it all right. You saved the 
heifer and your hands’ll be all right in a day or so.” 
Mr. Gunney smiled sheepishly. ‘’Tain’t that,” 
he admitted. “I'd scurcely got into the house 
when I happened to glance out of the winder and 
I saw Jake Winship makin’ off towards his place, 
and he had my sharp axe on his shoulder—drat 
him! 
* + 


LINCOLN’S SPEECH. 


Na Sunday that Lincoln spent in New York 

City he visited a Sunday school in the noto- 

rious region called Five Points, and there 
ade a short address to the scholars, After his 
return to Springfield, one of his neighbors, hearing 
of this, thought it would be a good subject to 
banter Lincoin about, and accordingly visited him 
for that purpose. The neighbor was generally 
known as “Jim,” just as Lincoln was called “Abe.” 
The following account of his visit, quoted by Mr. 
Francis F. Browne In his “Everyday Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” shows that he did not derive as 
much fun from the “bantering” as he had expected. 

He started for “Old Abe’s” office; but, bursting 
, open the door impulsively, he found a stranger in 
‘conversation with Mr. Lincoln. He tumed to 
retrace his steps when Lincoln called out: 

“Jim, what do you want?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, you do; come back.” 

Afler some entreaty Jim approached Mr. Lincoln 
and remarked, with a twinkle in his eye, “Well, 
Abe, I see you have been making a speech to some 
Sunday-school children. How about it?” 

“Sit down, Jim, and I'll tell you all about it.” 
And with that Lincoln put his feet on the stove 
and began: 

“When Sunday morning came I didn’t know 
exactly what to do. Mr. Washbure asked me 
where I was going. I told him I had nowhere to 
go, and he proposed to take me down to the Five 
| Points Sunday school to show me something worth 
seeing. I was very much interested in what I 
saw. Presently Mr. Pease came up and spoke to 
Mr. Washburne, who Introduced me. Mr. Pease 
wanted us to speak. Washburne spoke, and then 
I was urged to speak. I told them I did not know 
anything about talking to Sunday schools, but Mr. 
Pease said many of the children were friendless 
and homeless and that a few words would do them 
good. Washburne said I musttalk. And soI rose 
to speak; but Itell you, Jim, 1 didn’t know what to 
say. I remembered that Mr. Pease said they were 
homeless and friendless, and I thought of the time 
when I had been pinched by terrible poverty. 

“And so I told them that I had been poor; that 
I remembered when my toes stuck out through 
my broken shoes in winter; when my arms were 
out at the elbows; when I shivered with the cold. 
And I told them there was only one rule: that 
was, always do the very best you can. I told them. 
that I had always tried to do the very best I could, 
and that if they would follow that rule they would 
get along somehow. 

“That was about what I said. And when I got 
through, Mr. Pease said it was just the thing they 
needed. And when the school was dismissed all 
the teachers came up and shook hands with me 
and thanked me, although I did not know that I 
had been saying anything of any account; but the 
next morning I saw my remarks noticed in the 
papers.” 

Just here Mr. Lincoln put his hand in his pocket 
and remarked that he had never heard anything 
that touched him as had the songs that those chi!- 
dren sang. With that he drew forth a little book, 
saying that they had given him one of the books 
from which they sang. He began to read a hymn 
with all the earnestness of his great soul. In the 
middle of the second verse his friend Jim felt a 
choking in his throat and a tickling in his nose. 
At the beginning of the third verse he saw that the 
stranger was weeping, and his own tears fell fast. 
Turning toward Lincoln,who was reading straight 
on, he saw the great, blinding tears In his eyes, so 
that he could not possibly see the pages. He 
was repeating the little song from memory. How 
often he had read it, or how long its sweet and 
simple accents continued to reverberate through 
his soul, no one can know. 











os + 
HOW ROLLA GOT ITS NAME. 
‘e ‘OU have given quaint and beautiful names 


to some of the cities of your state,” re- 

marked a visitor in Missouri. “I have 
often wondered where you obtained them. There 
is ‘Sedalia,’ for instance. And there is ‘Rolla.’ 
Every student of history knows of Rollo, but 
whence came this more beautiful word? Has 
‘Rolla’ any connection at all with ‘Rollo’ ?”” 

“Not even the remotest,” was the response of a 
professor in one of the state educational institu- 
tions, for to him the question was addressed. 

“How, then, did the name originate? Can you 
tell?” 

“Yes,” answered the professor, with a smile. 
“The origin of the word in its present form is a 
part of the folklore of the place. The community 
was made up at first very largely of immigrants 
from North Carolina, who were not much given to 
the study of spelling, but who cherished a pride in 
their native state, and determined to give the name 
of its proud old capital to their new city in the 
West. The capital of the Old North State was 
named for Sir Walter Raleigh of ‘the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth.” The Missouri immi- 
grants, not recalling the correct orthography of 
the name, spelled It phonetically, as it seemed to 
them; for they supposed that a final ‘a’ was equiv- 
alent to a final ‘y’. They spelled it R-o-l, rawl, 
J-a, ly. And that was the origin of the word that 
seems to give you so much pleasure.” 


e ¢ 


A GRACEFUL ACCEPTANCE. 


READER writes us to say that “The Profit 
Without the Risk,” in a recent issue of The 
Companion, reminded her of a certain Mr. 

Queer, who with the ald of his wife conducts a 
small shop in a near-by town. 

One day a traveling salesman, after getting a 
generous order from Mr. Queer, asked him and 
his wife to go across to the hotel and have dinner 
with him, 

After a moment’s thonght the storekeeper 
cleared his throat and replied, “My wife and [ 
had a Jateyluncheon to-day and are not hungry 
now; but if yowwillgiyeme the. dollar and a half, 
We) willtake dinner with.you some other time.” 
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BOBBIE’S FISHING TRIP. 
BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


Bobbie started for a stroll, 

In his hand a fishing pole. 

“I'll bring home a whale,” sald he. 
“ How astonished mother'll be!” 


So the straightest path he took 
To the margin of the brook; 
There he paused upon the brink, 
For he saw—what do you think? 


ORAWN BY BEARS GALLAGHER 





Why, a frog of shiny green! 
Biggest frog he’d ever seen, 
On a pad of monstrous size, 
Looking right in Bobbie's eyes! 


Not a word did Bobbie say, 
But he turned and ran away; 
Ran with ali his speed until 
He was safe beyond the hill! 


And the frog with solemn eye 
Watched him run, and wondered why. 
That Is all the little tale 

Of Bobbie fishing for a whale. 


* * 


TWO PIGS AND A PARTY. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


ALLY and May and the dolls were having 
a tea party under the apple tree. There 
was real tea in the pot, real sugar in the 
sugar dish, wee slices of ham and thimble 
cookies. The dolls themselves were all well- 
dressed and on their good behavior. They sat 
up very straight and did not wink an eyelash. 


May was pouring tea into the tiny cups, and ! 


Sally had just asked the rubber boy doll, 
Alexander, if he would have butter, when a 
queer grunting, scraping sound was héard over 
at the side gate. 

“Whatever is that?’’ cried Sally, dropping 
& piece of butter into the blonde doll’s silk Jap. 

The two girls lived in the city and did not 
Imow much yet about the country sounds on 
Uncle Richard’s farm. May put down the 
teapot with a thump and craned her neck 
round. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said in a scared voice, 
“it’s pigs! They’re pushing under the gate. ’’ 

Sally began to tremble. ‘‘We must run!’ 
she whispered shakily. 

“What, and leave the children?’? May an- 
swered, looking shocked. ‘‘What would become 
of them??? 

They glanced quickly at the six dolls. All 
of them were very quiet, but the eyes of Alex- 
ander, the rubber doll, seemed to bulge from 
his face. 

The grunts grew nearer now, and, looking 
round, they saw that the pigs had squeezed 
under the gate and were making straight for 
the tea party. Sally and May were very, very 
frightened ; there was no telling, they thought, 
what these noisy, bristly animals might do. 
And there was no time to be lost. 

Sally looked about her wildly. The limbs 
of the apple tree grew close to the ground, and 
she made up her mind in a flash. 





‘The tree !’’ she gasped. ‘tWe must climb!’? 

Without another word they were out of their 
chairs and scooping up the dolls—an armful 
for each, and one arm left to climb with. 
‘Then up the tree they scrambled. They were 
just in time, for Sally’s slipper almost brushed. 
a bristly ear as she left the ground. 

Their teeth chattered as they settled them- 
selves and peered down at their enemies. The 
pigs had really come after apples, but they 
were not at all displeased to tind the tea party. 
They grunted and sniffed about, pushing their 
wet black noses among the dainty dishes. 

May and Sally groaned together. ‘‘There 
go all the little biscuits,’’ May said. 

“I hope that blackest one will burn his nose 
when he turns over the teapot,’’ whispered 
Sally. ‘‘Oh, see him gobbling cakes !’’ 

But the pigs were so funny that the girls 
could not keep from laughing a little, until 
suddenly May gave a scream. ‘‘Sally Ander- 
son,’’ she cried, ‘‘what a dreadful thing you’ve 
gone and done! Alexander was sitting right 
next to you, and you didn’t pick him up!’’ 

Sally gazed down in horror. There, sure 
enough, lay Alexander on his back, his eyes 
bigger than ever. She felt that he was staring 
straight at her. 

‘“‘I must have dropped him when we jumped 
up,’’ she said miserably. ‘‘May, do you s’pose 
for one minute that pigs eat rubber?’’ 

May said that she supposed pigs ate every- 
thing. She was cross with Sally for her 
carelessness. 

By this time the pigs had finished every 
crumb of the party feast and turned over the 
table. Then they began to nose about for 
apples; perhaps they would soon go off. The 
two girls felt better and began to talk more 
freely. 

But presently, above the grunting, rose a 
sharp sound—the rubber doll, squeaking. 

“He’s got Alexander!’ May cried. 
Sally, he’s got Alexander !’” 

It was quite true. The small black pig had 
the doll in his mouth, shaking him; and as 
May spoke Alexander squeaked sharply again. 

Sally’s face was very white. She leaned 
over and crowded the dolls into her sister’s lap. 

**What are you going to do?’”’ May asked, 
wondering. 

But Sally was already slipping down through 
the branches. She landed on the ground below 
so suddenly that both pigs jumped, and the 
rubber doll squeaked again. 

‘*Put him down!’’ she cried loudly, stamping 
her foot. But they only looked at her out of 
their little beady eyes. The doll’s head and 
shoulders stuck out of the black pig’s mouth, 
and Sally could stand it no longer. 

Without another word she stooped and picked 


“oO 


up a long stick. Whack! and whack! again i 
—she had shut her eyes tight and rapped the | 


black pig sharply across the nose. A third 
time she hit him, and suddenly, with a squeal 


and an angry grunt, he was off, followed by | 
She heard their feet running be- | 


his brother. 
fore she opened her eyes. 

Alexander lay on the ground beside her, and 
she picked him up tenderly. He was not hurt; 
only a few dents in his rubber stomach showed 
where the wicked little teeth had pinched him. 

May climbed slowly down, looking ashamed. 
‘*How brave you were!’’ she said. 

‘*No,’? Sally answered. 
there, you know.’” 

But May still looked ashamed. 
I scolded, ’’ she said. 

Then they picked up the dishes and ‘i 


another tea party on the back porch. Alex- | 


ander sat in the seat of honor, and the pigs 
stood by the side gate and looked at them hard 
and grunted, but did not try to come nearer. 

“*T don’t believe, ’’ said Sally, ‘‘that he would 
have eaten Alexander, but I didn’t want to 
take any risks, you know.’” 


* ¢ 


THE CAT-TAIL STORY. 
BY MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 


We grew beside a river, 
My brothers dear and I, 
And all that happy summer 
We stood up straight and high. 
Our neighbors were the grasses, 
Our callers, birds and bees, 
And dragon-flies with rainbow wings, 
And, now and then, a breeze. 


There came a city maiden 
The country sights to see: 
They said she was “aesthetic,” 
Whatever that may be. 
With dainty littie penknife 
She severed all our ties, 
Then bore us to her city home 
With rapture in her eyes. 


And in her splendid parlor, 
In a most sightly place, 

Tled up with yellow ribbons, 
She placed us In a vase. 

Our jackets have grown rusty, 
Our throats are always dry, 
We soon shall burst and fly away, 

My brothers dear and I. 


‘A HOT DAY IN SCHOOL. 
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BY IRVING PALFREY. 


HE hottest part of the whole summer 
came, that year, in early September, but 
school opened just the same. It seemed 
to Dan Merritt that they might arrange to put 
off the opening day for one little week, but 
what do school committees and teachers care 
for hot weather? 
Anyway, the bell rang, and Dan had to start 
for school with the others. The heat was bad | 








enough in the morning, but after recess it 
seemed much worse, especially as Dan had 
been playing leapfrog in the glaring sun. He 
had something to be thankful for, however. 
flis seat was in the back part of the room, and | 
through the open window near by he could see 
big elms and far stretches of green fields, with 
a glimpse of a blue lake in the distance. How 
much more interesting it was than the open 
geography on his desk! Just behind him, on 
@ little stand, stood a bowl of water in which 
a pair of goldfish darted to and fro. 

“My!’ thought Dan with a sigh. 
cool and comfortable they look !’* 

Then his glance strayed through the window 
to the lake that sparkled far off. 

‘*Just think !’? he mused. ‘‘I was over there 
only yesterday. It seems a year. If I were 
only there now I could have a lot more fun 
than a goldfish has, and be just as cool.’’ 

He tried to study his geography lesson—but 
what was the use? Maine seemed to be where 
Oregon ought to be, and the Hudson was plainly 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. He sighed 
heavily and ran his fingers through his damp 
hair. Then he looked out the window again. 
Suddenly an idea came to him. 

“Tl do it!’ he said to himself. 
slip out of that window and go over to the 
lake! I can’t stand this any longer. ’’ 

It proved surprisingly easy to do. No one 


“How 


“PM just: 
i dismissed school a little later, she nade them 


| was only a dream. 





seemed to notice him when he left his seat. 


TE TS AS AD CRATE 


He was very quiet about it, and the teacher 
was busy at the blackboard. From the window 
sill he dropped to the ground, and then he 
flew across the fields to the shore of the lake. 

He knew every foot of that shady shore. 
There was one spot where two hemlock trees 
grew close together. It was there that he 
usually took off his clothes, but to-day he did 
not stop’ for that. He ran straight to the 
sandy beach, beyond the hemlocks, and 
plunged, clothes and all, into the cool water. 

Then a strange thing happened. Dan had 
always liked the water, but suddenly he found 
himself more at home in it than ever before. 
Not even the goldfish in the bow] could dart 
round more easily and gracefully than he did. 
In fact, he had a feeling that he was turning 
into a fish himself. Ife started to dive to the 
bottom, but something went wrong. Crash! 
Bang! The water was choking him! 

Then Dan woke up—for his trip to the lake 
He was in a heap in the 
aisle beside his desk. His geography and the 


| shattered goldfish bow! were beside him, and 


the water from the bow] was drenching him. 


. The other pupils were staring at him from 


their seats and the teacher was hurrying down 

the aisle with a startled look on her face. 
Almost before Dan could scramble to his 

feet, the teacher gathered up the little goldfish 


DRAWINGS BY CLARA €. ATWOOD 





from the floor and placed them safely in a dish 
of water. Then she asked Dan how it had 
happened. 

“T’m not quite sure,’’ answered Dan, hon- 
estly enough. ‘‘I was studying the geography 
lesson, but I guess I fell asleep. Anyway, I 
thought I was swimming in the lake.’’ 

How they all laughed! And the teacher, 
too, for in her heart she could not blame Dan 
for a nap on such a hot day. And when she 


all glad by telling them that the superintendent 
bad_sent word, that (theré wold be-no more 
school untiDthe heat wave had passed, 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE | 0 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTONMASS. 





They will be gladly answered. 


AN OLD- FASHIONED VIRTUE. | 


NE of the richest and most influential cor- 
porations in the United States has an inter- 
esting rule. On entering its employment 

every clerk must agree to Keep all information 
and all orders he receives to himself; he is not to 
cuss any directions or any business in his hands 
with any other clerk or employee, inside or out- 
side of the buildings. In short, he is to keep 
absolute silence about all details of the business 
on penalty of prompt dismissal. A large share of 
the prosperity of the corporation is credited to the 
strict enforcement of that rule. 

In private life as well as in business there is an 
admirable opportunity to apply such a rule. The. 
girl or woman whose 





| eut into small bits for decorating icings. Cucum- , docility. 
| bers that have been cut into strips and from which | the mastiff is not well adapted to the confinements 
the seeds have been removed. Green tomatoes. | of city life. None of the big dogs are rovers, but. 

The Girls’ Page for June 6, 1912, contained | all of them need plenty of outdoor air and sunshine 
an article on making more elaborate vegetable | to keep them in good condition. 
candies, There are two varieties of the St. Bernard—the 
rough and the smooth. The rough is probably the 
most popular of all the very large dogs. That is 
owing partly to the history of the breed,—as res- 
cuers of lost travelers among the Alpine snows,— 
partly to the beauty of the dog, and partly to his 
excellent disposition. In size, beauty and majesty 
of expression and deportment, the St. Bernard 
somewhat the same contrast between the two | may well be considered as the grandest of all the 
kinds as between children and adults, Small dogs ; breeds of dogs. He is not so alert as the great 
are lovable and beguiling; but fora certain sturdy | Dane or so ponderous as the mastiff; but he has 
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SOME LARGE DOGS. 
A LTHOUGH the tiny dogs make good pets and 


e 


toys, dogs of the very large breeds excel 
as companions and guardians. There Is 











Leave the napkin ring in it for about an 
hour and it will come out bright and clean. 

File off any rough places, polish the ring, and 
lacquer it by dipping it in banana oil. 
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MAKING AND USING PLANT DYES. 
II. 


EGETABLE dyes vary much in the readi- 
ness with which they stain a material, and 
conversely materials differ in their affinity for 
agiven dye. Moreover, the same dye will produce 
different colors when treated by different methods; 
and in many cases you will need to experiment in 
order to produce exactly 





swiftly flowing conversa- 
tion is filled with personal- 
ities and gossip about the 
affairs of other people may 
succeed in finding ready 
listeners, but she sure! 
does not hold the respe 
even of those who lend 
their ears to her storie: 
and toa person of discer 
ment she cannot fail to 
give the impression of in- 
efficiency and lightness of 
character. There isa cer- 
tain dignity to be gained 
from not telling all you 
know. 

Some sensitive persons 
feel that they are untruth- 









the shade you desire, for 
the knowledge of the 
methods formerly used 
has not always been pre- 
served. It is not possi- 
ble to give here specific 
directions for using every 
dye mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article; but various 
methods applicable to dye- 
ing in general can be 
indicated, and will be illus- 
trated by reference to spe- 
cifie vegetable dyes that 
areavailable. Weshallbe 
glud to have Companion 
readers tell us of their oun 
succeagful methods, or of 
the results of their experi- 





ful unless they confess all 
their faults to a chosen 
friend; but it is not a wise 
view to take. Your dearest friend will not thank 
you for revealing a fault that you have success- 
fully overcome. To keep silence is part of the 
penalty; part, too, of what you owe to the good 
order and comfort of society. 

If you would learn the old-fashioned virtue of 
reticence, begin to talk about things, not persons. 
Whether you live in town or country, in crowds 
or in quiet places, you can find many things worth 
talking about. Once the new habit is formed, 
there will come an enlarged outlook on the world, 
and life will take on a fuller and richer meaning. 
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THE TELEPHONE GAME. 


HE equipment for this game {is simple— 

| merely paper and pencil for each player ex- 

cept one, and for him an imaginary telephone. 

A pasteboard mailing tube will serve the purpose 
well enough. 

The player at the telephone carries on a short 
conversation with an imaginary friend supposed 
to be at the other end of the line. The other 
players note the speaker’s words, and when he 
has finished they try to fill in the friend’s answers. 
Of course no two papers will be alike. | 

For example, the player at the telephone says: 


* 


“Hello. ... Yes....No.... Howmany?... 
In about a month, I think. . . . That’s a good idea. 

. . Good-by.” 

One player’s paper may read: 

“Hello.” 

“This is Sydney. Is that you, Jack?” 

“Yes.” 


“Did you know we have some new neighbors?” 

“No. 

“Next door,—name’s Spencer,—moved in last 
week. Jolly crowd. Lot of young folks.” 

“How many?” 

“Two girls and three boys and one little fellow. 
And the father and mother are as jolly ag the rest. 
When are you going to the beach?” 

“In about a month, I think.” 

“Then you'll be here for some of the sport. You 
know there isn’t any fence between our yard and 
the Spencers’ at the rear. We're going to make 
a tennis court by laying it out across the two 
yards.”” 

“That’s a good idea.” 

“Come over Saturday and we'll plan it. 
by.” 

“Good-by.” 

Another player’s paper, based on the same 
words, might read: 

“Hello.” 

“Katherine?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is Mary. 
this afternoon?” 

“No.” 

“Then expect me. I want totalk with you. I’ve 
got some more names on my list for Flo West’s 
linen shower.” 

“How many?” 

“Eight in all. And Ruth has a new plan—that 
when we give the shower we give books at the 
same time, You know all of Flo's books were lost 
when their house burned. Of course we can’t 
stock a bookcase, but we can give her a start. 
When does Flo expect Dick back?” 

“In about a month, I think.” 

“Good. That will give us time to carry the plan 
out before he comes. We want to get all Flo's 
classmates into it.” 

“That's a good idea.” 

“I knew you'd think so. 
afternoon. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.”” 

Of course, the fun consists In the variety of con- 
versations made from the same foundation. 
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Country Cousins of City Candy.—You can imi- 
tate expensive French candied fruits by using 
common garden vegetables, and save the fruits for 
better things; for prolonged cooking in sugar so 
obscures the flavor that only a hint remains, and 
that trace of the flavor blends pleasantly with the 
sugar. 

Boll cane sugar to a syrup in twice its volume 
of water. In the syrup cook the following vegeta- 
Dles in succession until they are nearly transpar- 
ent; then lift them out carefully and place them on 
waxed paper. 

1. Sweet potatoes, pared and sliced, or cut into 
rings or strips, et yellow turnips or Hubbard 
squish, prepared in the same way. Small young 
carrots scraped and used whole. 

2 Stalks of green celery. When candied they 
reseinble the angelica stalks that are so pretty 
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Have you any engagement for 


I'll tell you more this 








THE GREAT DANE. 





THE ST. BERNARD. 


{comradeship we turn 
more often to the big 
dogs, with their friendly 
human quality and 
strength. 

It is the aim of the 
breeders of such dogs 
as the Trish wolfhound, 
the great Dane, the mas- 
tiff and the St. Bernard 
to produce animals of 


grace, strength and en- 
durance. A peculiar 
little lift of the brow on 
the inner side of the eye 
gives him an expression 
half rueful, wholly be- 
nevolent, that is very 
lovable. That, combined 
with his great size and 
his alr of patience, no- 
bility and gentleness, 











large size. The stand- makes him extremely 
ards do ni | for any attractive. 

specific weieht; but it The coat of the St. Ber 
is understood that: the nard is very dense, and 


larger they are the bet- 
ter, if they do not show 
what fanciers call 
“coarseness.” 

The Irish wolfhound 
is in some respects the 
most distinguished and those colors on the body. 
most interesting of the four. He is said by many | The muzzle should always be white, and white 
fanciers to be descended from the great dogs that | should always appear on the blaze up the face, 
were bred centuries ago to rid Ireland of wolves, | on the collar, the chest, the forelegs, the feet and 
and that, as appears from pictures of them on the the end of the tail. 
rude battle banners of old Ireland, also accom- | 


increases in fullness 
round the neck. The 
accepted colors are 
orange, mahogany, brin- 
dle-red, brindle, or white 








THE MASTIFF, 


oe + 
panied their masters to war. But, whether or not of | 
ancient lineage, the breed is to-day extinct except; NAPKIN RINGS IN COPPER AND 
for a few specimens in the hands of fanciers who BRASS, 


are trying to reéstablish it. 

The great Dane, a dog of German origin, was bred 
to hunt wild boars, stags and other large game. He | 
is not so heavy as the mastiff or the St. Bernard, Jess than a dollar, 
but the minimum weight is set at one hundred and! The first step is to get the design drawn on 
twenty pounds, and most great Danes weigh more \ paper. Fold a plece of paper twice, so that when 
than that. Some of them measure thirty-four to | It is opened out again the creases will divide it into 
thirty-six Inches from the ground to the shoulder. ; four parts. Draw with a pencil one quarter of the 

The great Dane is a strikingly handsome dog. | design in one of the quarter sections, then fold the 
His coat is very short, hard and smooth. The col- | paper and rub the back of the design with some- 
ors are bluish gray, red, black, or pure white with | thing hard and smooth—like the bow] of a spoon. 
patches of any of the other characteristic colors. | That will transfer the design to the next section. 
The coat that is best liked is pure white with | Fold the paper again, transfer the pattern to the 
patches of black. In conformation, too, the great other sections, and your design is complete. 

Dane is attractive. Big as he is, he has something | Get a piece of copper or brass about the thick- 
of the greyhound’s clean-cut shape and finish, al- | ness of acent, and transfer the design to the metal 
though, of course, he shows much more bone and | by placing a piece of carbon transfer paper, shiny 
muscle. He is the most alert-looking of all the big | side down, on the metal. Place the design on top 
dogs, and, unlike the other large breeds, is active | of the carbon paper, and go over the design with 
and very quick. Those qualities make him an | a sharp-pointed instrument that will transfer the 
excellent companion. Hehasakeen, stern, watch- | design to the metal. 

ful alr; but those who are familiar with the breed | Now you need a four-inch jeweler’s saw frame, 
say that his disposition is good and that he is very | a dozen No. 2 saws and a punch. ‘The method 
obedient, The trait of obedience he shares with 
other large dogs; as a rule, the large breeds ure 
more obedient than the small ones. 

The English mastiff has a larger frame and is 
much more massively built than the great Dane. 
His movements are somewhat ponderous and his 
aspect is dignified even to solemnity ; but he makes. 





"Tees rings shown in the photograph 








of sawing is the same as the old-fashioned method 
of fret-sawing in wood. Punch a hole in the metal, 
insert the saw, and hold the metal flat on a table, 
with the saw hanging over the edge. Hold the 
metal firm and saw up and down. 

When you have cut the design, mark where the 
comers are to be bent. 


Then take a large wire 





up for his slowness and his quiet ways by great | nail and file the end tothe shape of achisel. Place 
sagacity and unswerving loyalty. The mastiff is | the metal on a soft piece of wood, hold the chisel end 
British to the backbone, having been a resident of , of the nail on the corner line and strike it with a 
England before the Roman invasion. He is more | hammer, to make an impression where the corners 
guard than hunter, and watching with him has are to be. That will make a sharp corner and 
become instinctive. He, too, like the great Dane, | make the bending easy. Bend the metal on a 
is smooth. His coat, which shows less variety and | piece of wood or iron until the ends come together. 
is less striking than that of the great Dane, is To solder the ends, get ten cents’ worth of 
apricot, silver fawn, dark fawn or brindle in color. | silver solder from a jeweler. Scrape the ends of 
The muzzle, the ears and the nose should be black, | the napkin ring with a knife until they are clean, 
| and there should be black round the orbits of the | and bind them together with a piece of thin wire. 
eyes and extending upward between them. There Cover the joint with a thin paste of ordinary borax 
is a vague suggestion of the bulldog in the appear- and water. Place a small strip of the silver solder 
ance of the mastiff, but he lacks what may be on the Inside of the joint, and hold the joint over 
called the distortions that characterize the bulldog. a blue gas flame until the solder melts. The flame 
His face is square, massive and wrinkled; but his of a gas range or a plumber’s torch is best; but if 
hose is not flattened and his under jaw does not ; neither of them is attainable, hold the joint over a 
protrude. The English standard requires that in | clean, hard-coal fire, or over any flame that is hot 
kKeneral character the mastiff shall be a large, enough to melt the solder. 

| Massive, powerful, symmetrical dog; a combina- To clean the napkin ring, mix in a bowl-a solu-, 
tion of grandeur and good nature, of courage and | tion of one part of sulphuric acid and two parts of 

















THE IRISH WOLFHOUND. 


with patches of any of | 


are easily nade, and the tools required cost : 


ments. 

The first step In dyeing 
consists, of course, in 
extracting the dye from the leaves, stems, roots, 
bark or fruit of the original growth. The best sea- 
sons for dyeing with bark are spring and summer. 
Autumn ts the best season for dyeing with leaves, 
and winter the time for dyeing with roots. The 
season for dyeing with the fruit or blossoms of a 
plant is, of course, when they are in full perfection. 
To extract the dye you merely soak the material 
in soft, cold water In some cases, but it is some- 
times better to make a decoction in hot water. 
Sometimes it is well to make an extract by means 
of denatured alcohol. 

The hot-water process is probably the simplest. 
If bark or roots are to be handled, cut or sha’ 
the material into small pleces,—grinding will facil- 
itate matters,—and fill a kettle or boller to two 
thirds of its depth with the prepared wood and the 
ining third with water. If leaves and twigs 
used, fill the boiler with them and cover with 
water. Two or three hours’ steady boiling will 
extract the color from stems, roots and leaves. 
Afterwards, carefully draw off the liquid from the 
sediment and put it into a clean boiler. The 
method to use after that depends entirely on 
whether or not a mordant Is used. 

A mordant is a chemical or a combination of 
chemicals that, mixed with the dye, soaks into 
the pores of the fabric and serves to fix and 
brighten the color. The mordants commonly used 
are alum, copperas, tin chloride, tartar emetic and 
; other salts of the heavy metals, used elther alone or 
with some mildly acid substance like cream of 
tartar, for wool or silk, or acetic acid in'the form 
of white vinegar for cotton. Lye and limewater 
also are tried mordants, and an old authority gives 
sour bran and pumpkin mash as two mordants that 
may be effectively used with certain dyes. The 
tannin preparations are most valuable in dye-fixing. 
In fact, tannin as a mordant is so important, and the 
demand for the home product has so increased as 
a result of the war, that a special article on tannin 
plants will be published in a forthcoming issue of 
the Boys’ Page. 

Before you make any choice of dyes, mordants 
or goods to be dyed, it is necessary to understand 
certain general facts. Worn fabrics will never be 
so attractive after dyeing as will new cloth, and 
rough weaves dye better than smooth, “slinky” 
materials. Many dyes that will color cotton will 
leave wool and linen untinged, and some that 
color wool deeply dye cotton very slightly. A 
fabric of a solid color will dye much more satis- 
factorily than one with a pattern. If a piece of 
goods contains two or more colors, a darker shade 
than the predominating color should be selected. 
Very light goods will dye almost any color, but 
you must proceed cautiously in changing a dark 
shade to another color; for example, it is obvious 
that alight blue blouse put into a yellow bath can- 
not emerge yellow. 

Indeed, each piece of material destined for the 
dye pot is likely to need a special treatment of its 
own. The beginner should undertake the simplest 
tasks first. A wise plan is to dye a small sample 
before hazarding the whole amount. 

The choice of a dye must depend largely on the 
use to which the material is to be put after it is 
dyed, the place where it is to be used, and the 
cleaning treatment it is to receive. For example, 
if it is to be washed in soapy water, dye a sample 
first, and then test it by boiling it thoroughly in 
soapy water. If the material will have to be sub- 
jected to washing soda, boil a dyed sample in a 
solution of the customary strength and dry it with- 
out rinsing it. If the material is to be worn out- 
doors in the strong light, place a dyed sample in 
the sun for several days; or if it must endure 
friction with the skin or with lighter colored goods 
than itself, rub the dyed sample vigorously be- 
tween folds of white cloth to learn whether or not 
the dye crocks. If the material will have to be 
ironed frequently, test the sample with a hot iron. 
If it is to be worn next the skin, test your sampie 
by boiling it fora time in a mixture of white vin- 
egar and water in the proportion of one part of 
vinegar to four parts of water. 

Of course if you do not expect to subject the 
dye to any of those demands, you need not test it, 
and your choice of colors will be correspondingly 
wider. The blue, the red and the purple dyes from 
the flowers and fruit of many plants are usually of 
an acid nature, and when subjected to soap or 
washing soda they change to some shade of green. 
But that need not prevent you from using those 
dyes to color some object that does not need to be 
washed. 

The successive steps in the actual process of 
dyeing vary according to whether a mordant is 
required.—In either case a copper caldron should 
be used for alltight.and_delicate colors, and an 
iron pot forall black and dark'colors. The shades 
of-color will be regulated by the strength of the 
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ERVICE, as 
the Hupmobile 
owner knows 
it, and service as it 
is generally under- 
stood, are two radi- 
cally different things. 


No other car is cared for 
as the Hupmobile is 
cared for. No other ser- 
vice plan is like the Hup- 
mobile service plan. 


Hupmobile service keeps 
the owner and his car 
in clpse and continuous 
contact with the service 
station. 


The service station sees 
to it that every Hupmo- 
bile is tuned up to con- 
cert pitch all the time. 


All at no cost to the 
owner. He pays with 
coupons which we sup- 
ply without cost when 
he purchases his car. 


The coupons cover four 
hours of service labor by 
trained Hupmobile ex- 
perts, each month for 
eight months. 


Is it worth anything to 
you to have a car whose 
care never gives you a 
moment’s distress? A 
car which keeps you se- 
renely and continuously 
satisfied ? 


That is what the Hup- 
mobile owner has. He 
enjoys the tremendous 
advantage of expert care. 
He is, in short, the most 
contented of owners. 


Can you afford even to 
think of buying any car 
that does not offer the 
equal of Hupmobile ser- 
vice? ‘ 


Five-pass. Touring Car $1185" 
Two-pass. Roadster $1185 


Seven-pass. Touring Car $1340 
Prices FO. B. Detroit 





Courtesy First—Safety 


for Others in Motoring 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan . 
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dye, the heaviness of the metals In the mordants, 
| and the number of times the article is dipped, or 
the length of time it remains in the dye. Fabrics 
selected for dyeing must be clean; they will not 
come forth satisfactorily if they go in greasy, dusty, 
or filled with so-called dry-cleaning powder. Wool 
must be well washed in warm soapsuds, rinsed in 
warm water, squeezed as dry as possible, and then 
put wet into the dye. Cotton and linen must be 
thoroughly wet in boiling water, squeeze 
wrung out of it and put into the dye we 
heavier silks should be stirred constantly 
bath in order to insure a uniform spreading of | 
the color throughout the materi | 

As has been said, there is not space enough here 
for specific directions for all the methods of pro- 
ceeding with the different dyes, but by observation 
and by putting two and two together anyone who | 
is interested can soon learn a great deal about 
‘dyeing. The simplest process is possible when 
the material does not need to be prepared to take 
the dye; that is, when no mordant has to be used. 

The green outer husk of walnuts and the petals 
of the common annual sunflower yield such d 1 
the walnuts a rich brown and the sunflower a Dril- 
liant canary yellow. You can make the dye from , 
walnuts by boiling the green shucks in soft water, 
To make the yellow dye, cover the sunflower petals 
with water, bring the concoction to a brisk boiling, 
then drain off the water thoroughly and put the 
petals into a fruit Jar or other closed receptacle | 
with enough denatured alcohol to cover them. ' 

When the extraction of the dye is complete you | 
| may safely add it to water in any desired propor- ' 

tions up to one part in four. In thatmixture boil 

| the material that is to be dyed; use a ve slow 

| fire at first, in order that the alcohol may evapo- 

; rate without taking fire. Continue the boiling 

| util you get the desired effect; then rinse the | 
| material and dry it. Wool and silk may be dyed j 
easily in that way; but it is more difficult to get | 
a similar success with cotton, which lacks the com- | 
ponents necessary to retain the dye in a fixed 
condition in the fibre or on it. 

| Naturally, dyeing becomes more complicated 
| when mordants must be used. In some cases 
the mordant and the dye are combined to make ! 
the dye bath, Sometimes the material is  sub- | 
| Jected to the dye first and afterwards to the mor- | 
dant; in other cases, the process is reversed. | 

Strong decoction’ of sumac, hemlock bark and 
other tannin-bearing plant products are fre- 
quently used as mordants; and often in dyeing | 
cotton the fabric is first treated with tannin, then 
boiled with a salt of a heavy metal, and finally 
boiled with the coloring matter. Thus, to procure 
alilac dye from the ripe fruit of the high cranberry, | 
after extracting the dye in denatured alcohol or in 
boiling soft water, boil the cotton fabric in_ the 
tannin decoction, rinse it quickly and dry it. Then 
boil it in a solution of tartar emetic (one ounce to 
a quart of soft water), dry it again, and at last 
boil it In the dye. When you take the fabric out 
of its last bath give it a thorough rinsing before 
you dry it. That is a standard method for cotton, 
but the tannic acid may be replaced by a flye-per- 
cent or ten-per-cent solution of tin chloride or’ 
other salt of a heavy metal. 

Ina similar manner you can get a bright canary | 
yellow n alcoholic extract of the stems of 
the barberries so common in our parks and gar- 
dens, But with the dye from the petals of red 
geraniums the case is somewhat different. At 
first the staining is a beautiful w red, but when 
you apply soap to the fabric it turns a pretty plum 
color with a greenish tinge. Such a result is com- 
mon with dyes made from red, purple or blue 
flowers. 

Since most vegetable dyes are useless on cotton | 
unless the materials are treated with a mordant, 
and since even wool and silk dye better with a 
mordant, it is well, as far as possible, to consider 
methods more in detail. It is not uncommon to 
proceed as follows, especially when a five-per-cent 
to ten-per-cent solution of potassium chromate is 
used as a mordant: 

(1) Boil the goods, which must be clean, in a 
mordant for an houror more. (2) Rinse the goods 
thoroughly in soft water and squeeze them out. 
(3) Boil them in the dye from one to several 
hours. (4) Rinse the goods again and dry them. 

However, two other orders of procedure are in 
conunon use. Frequently when acid mordants, | 
such as white vinegar, are employed, the goods | 
are first dyed, then rinsed quickly, then subjected 
to the invrdant and rinsed again. But when alum, | 
chloride of tin or copperas is used, it is often pos- | 
sible to dye as follows: 

(1) Mix the strong decoction of dye with a five- | 
to ten-per-cent solution of the mordant, and add ; 
enough white vinegar or oxalic acid to the mixture ! 
to keep the «lye in solution; thatis, to keep it from | 
depositing as a sediment. (2) Boil the goods in | 
the mixture for an hour or more. (3) Rinse the | 
goods thoroughly and dry them. 

Since many of the old methods with vegetable | 
dyes have been lost to us, it will be necessary 
to experiment until you get the desired results. | 
The strength of the mordants as well as the kinds { 
of mordants used may be varied; the time of boil- 
ing also may vary; whether or not the material is 
dried before it is dyed will depend on circum- 
| stances. The opportunity to test and experiment 
will be attractive if you choose to take up the chal- ; 
lenge to intellectual and manual effort. 






































































STAINS FOR WOOD AND LEATHER. 


1f you are interested in the manual arts, you will 
find the following suggestions useful: 

A black stain, Soak about an ounce of powdered 
oak gulls or powdered sumac in half a pint of white 
vinegar for several hours, until you have an ex- 
tract. Then add an ounce of iron filings, or two 
ounces of iron carbonate, meanwhile supplying 
extra vinegar, and let the mixture stand again; 
or, if time presses, boil It a little while. Strain off | 
the liquid carefully, and with a brush or a rag 
apply it hot repeatedly to the wood or leather until 
you have obtained the desired effect. 

A yellow stain. Apply repeatedly to light-col- 
ored woods like basswood an extract of barberry 
stems, 

A blue stain. Add two pounds of ripe elder- | 
berries and an ounce of powdered potassium alum | 
to a quart of white vinegar and boil the mixture 
| fora half hour ina granite-ware receptacle. Strain 
off the liquid and bottle it. Apply the stain re-. 
peatedly to light-colored wood, and after the wood | 
las become a deep purple let it dry. Then apply , 
to it a second mixture, made by dissolving copper | 
sulphate (blue vitriol) in acetie acid in the propor- | 
tion of one part of vitriol to five parts of acetic | 
, acid. Several applications will produce a blue that | 
| you can heighten by sponging the surface of the 
| wood or leather lightly with dilute ammonia water. | 




















A Twilight Story 
About Puffed Wheat 


When you serve a supper dish of Puffed Wheat 
in milk, make this your story sometime. It is like 
a fairy tale. 


Each bubble of wheat is a kernel, puffed to eight 
times normal size. All its thin, airy flakiness is due to 
steam explosions. And each has been shot from guns. 


100 Million Explosions 


Each kernel of wheat contains, as it grows, more 
than 100 million food cells. Each food cell is hard 
and hollow. A trifle of moisture is init. Each must 
be broken to digest. 


Other cooking methods break part of those food 
cells, but never more than half. So Prof. Anderson, 
a famous food expert, sought a way to break them al!. 


Puffed Grains are made by his process. The grains 
are sealed in huge guns. The guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in 550 degrees of heat. Thus the bit 
of moisture in each food cell is changed to steam. 


Then the guns are shot. Each food cell explodes. 
And the grains come out puffed to bubbles, as you see. 


This makes the whole grains wholly digestible. 
Every atom of every element is food. That’s why 
countless mothers, every morn and night, serve these 
grains to children. 


Puffed Wheat © 12c 
we 15c 


Puffed Rice 


Corn Puffs— Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 








You find these fascinating dainties. You call them food 
confections. With sugar and cream or mixed with fruit they 
seem like breakfast bonbons. Boys eat them like peanuts 
when at play. Girls use them in candy-making. 


But they are, above all, perfect grain foods. In no other 


form have cereal foods ever been so fitted to feed. 


The better you know them the more you will serve them. 
Keep all three on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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They wil be gladly answered. 


THE FOOTBALL ATTACK. 


‘T is a very common thing to see groups of | 
I young football players whose individual work 
is exeellent, who tackle and min like “Vv: 
men, but who have little idea of team pl 
who therefore lose games whenever they mect a 
team that has a well-organized attack. The Com- 
panion hag prepared this article especially for 
boys who would like to learn team play but who 
find it diflcult to get instruction, It presents a 
short series of plays from which any team can 
build up a good atta 
‘The successtul attack is successful because It 


takes the initiativ In the form of the staple 
running game it cle onents out of the path 


































play” and the forw 
way by a “bluff? and sends the play the other. 

It follows that a team that expects to win must 
first of all equip itself with a good line. Numeri- 
cally your forwards 
are seven elevenths of 
the team; in fighting 








efficiency they should 
x be three quarters. 
Many a hard game has 
been lost because the 
defeated team used 

Fa. 1 


four heavy backs and | 

alight line, while their 
opponents, Weaker {fn material, tore up the losers’ 
attack by putting their strong, heavy players 
where they could do the most good. Any backs 
ean gain behind a superior line, but no backs, 

however good, can make much ground if their 
forwards are constantly outplayed. 

The tallest, strongest players should be used as 
tackles, The ends, also, should be tall, in order to 
receive the forward pass, and fast, inorder to cover 
punts, The guards may be short, but should be | 
heavy and “built close to the ground.” The cen- 
tre should be of a good weight, but first of all he 
inust be a sure and steady passer. 

Speed is all important in the back field. The 
quarter-baek position requir cool head, good | 
judgment and the Kuack of handling the ball. One | 
at least of the backs 
must be able to punt, 
and all. should learn to 

“throw a forward 








































t back, 
for interference and 
line plunging, t i 
not wise to 
spéed to get him. 

“Down-the-field” in- 
terference is a duty of 
the forwards on every ' 
running pla very lineman who is not con- | 
cerned in clearing a path for the runner through 
the scrimmage must pick a back-fleld defender , 
and by every legitimate means at his command 
hamper and hinder him. 


FORMATIONS. 

Most runs are made from a so-called “regular” 
formation. The linemen play close from end to 
end, giving one another just room enough to move | 
easily. ‘The backs may use any of several forma 
tions. The commonest is the “parallel,” which 
puts the quarter back close to the centre and the 
other three players abreast about two yards 
behind. 

The “kick” formation has some advantages over 
any close array, for by adding the threat of the 
kick and of the forward pass it keeps the other 
team in doubt, The kicker falls back to a spot. 


FIG. 2 





























| The pk 





ten yards behind the centre, the ends move five | 
yards out from their tackles, and the backs arrange 
themselves two on the side from which the full | 
back KS and one on the other. Whenever the | 
team is cramped by the side line, as many linemen ; 
as necessary, begin- 
ning with the end, 
should move over in- 
side the corresponding 





x Xx X|X X players on the other 
on SZ side of the centre. 
2 LINE ATTACK. | 
FIG. 3 


A team can make 
Une plays from either 
regular or kick formation. Success depends | 
largely on the quarter back. His chief business | 
is to find the weak spot in the enemy's defense 
and then to hammer it, using his other plays | 
largely to distract the attention of the enemy from 
his real object. 

He should have at his command at least four | 
‘om his close formation and three from his 
formation, to use ayainst the enemy's line. 
Most useful of them is the ‘skin-tackle” play | 
(Fig. 1), Which darts at the opposing tackle and, | 

ig him the narrowest possible berth, whips | 
arply round and falls upon the defensive backs 
before they are able to close in and choke it off. 
The interference is a most important part of that 
maneeuvre, In close formation the end and the 
tackle take the opposing tackle, the tackle hit- | 
ting him straight on, and the end hitting him with | 
the side of his body and driving him back against | 
his own guard, The 
two nearest backs 
block the defensive 
end out toward the 
sideline. The quarter 
back receives the ball 
from the centre and, 
running close beside 
the last of the three 
backs, passes the ball 
to him. They whip 




































FIG. 4 





round together on the 








full 


ack’s heels. The 
ck blocks whoever is at hand, and the 
wn With the ball, now past the scrimmage line, | 
is thrown on his own resources. 

Meanwhile the rest of the team has had its work 
todo, The centre and the guards hold their men, 
opposing a firm wall to any attempts to break 
through and spoil the play; but the tackle and the 
end of the other wing, dodging their immediate , 
opponents, swing over behind the defensive line | 
and seek to bring down whatever men they can, | 
By appearing from an unexpected quarter, they ; 
are offen able to work havue with the opposing | 
backs. 

From kick formation the play is similar (Fig. 2), | 
Dut there is one man less in the interference, since 





















the full back does not take ps 
back takes the ball on a direct p 
centre and carries it round the end nearest the 
tandem. The end blocks the defensive f back, 
and the second man in the interference shoves 
out the end. The first man helps box the tackle, 
and the man with the ball follows close behind 

him. The other tackle 

and the end go through 

as in the close forma- 






The quarter 
ss from the 











x 


tion, The element of 
x x x x} x x surprise is necessary; 
8 s 6 the play must go at 
the utmost speed. 
The quarter back 
FIG. 5 


must wateh his oppe 
ing tackles very care- 





fully for an opening for that run, If the men play | 


too wide to allow it to be used, he should send a 
few plays between them to call them in, In those 
plays (Fig. 3), the end and the tackle unite to drive 
the opposing tackle or instead of in, as when the 
play is a ‘skin taekle.”) The full back leads 
through the hole, and the near half back blocks 
the end. The far half back takes the ball from 
the quarter back and follows on the heels of the 
full back. The opposite tackle and the end go 
through for interference. ‘The play may be varied, 
if the full back is strong 
and keeps his feet well, 
by giving him the ball 
and sending him 
through without inter- 
ference. Thus the play 
may be used from 
either formation, 
Another play that is 
useful both to keep the 
line close in and to puncture a weak spot is the 
plunge into guard or entre by the full 
(Fig. 4.) There the whole line must charge 


x 
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x 
ogod bf 


FIG. @ 








, and 


the centre men must hurl their opponents out. | 


ward, The full baek goes through, running low 
and driving hard, taking advantage of any open- 
ing he may find. Once he is past the serimmage 
line the ends should form his interference b: 
worrying the defensive backs as much as pos: 
y can also be used from Kick formation, 
very likely to cateh the defense nap- 
















where it i 











ping. Either the quarter back or the first man in 
the tandem es the ball. 
‘The cross buck (Fig. 5) is aline play intended to 









draw the defense out of the way and then to send 
the bali into the hole they leave. The full back 
and one half back dash across together behind 
the quarter, who pretends to pass to the half back, 
The two backs plunge into the hole between guard 
and tackle, and the defense rushes to reinforce 
the spot. Meanwhile the tackle and the end on 
the other s rry their taekle out, and the other 
half back, the ground ig clear, sprints 
past the quarter back and takes the ball through 


the hole. 
pees OPEN PLAY. 


End mins and forward passes should not be used 
too frequently, but they are mostValuable in keep 
tng the defense spread. Hf the opposing end is 
playing close to help his tackle, a run round his 
position will put a stop to the annoyance, and a 
forward s over the 
heads of half backs 
























close will warn them 
away. Hf intelligently 
used, either play can 
deliv a telling blow. 


END RUNS. 

All end runs depend 
on eliminating the end 
and the tackle and outrunning the rest of the team, 
In the most usual play of that Kind (Fig. 6), the 
right end sta the interference by boxing his 
tackle, Left end and lett tackle go down the tleld 
to pick off defensive backs. ‘Phe full back and the 
right half ba :k the opposing end: the q 
ses the ball on the run and leads the 
round, 
fast end to carry the ball, the end- 
hing weapon. Right 
nee, and left. tackle 
“bumps” his man. Left end, who takes the ball, 
runs back and round, as shown in the diagram; 
he depends on the interference to give him an open 
fleld and on the quarter back to guard him from 
behind. ; 

The best of all end runs is the run from kick 
formation. 
the entire 
a torrent of interferers 
in front of him, and the 
defensive players, cut- 








FIG. 7 
























round play (Fi 
guard leads the 
















ting in, must tear the mex 
whole team to pieces 
before they can reach 
the runner, 
FORWARD PASS. 
Fla. 8 


Useful always when 
unexpected, forward 
passes are deadly when the defensive backs are 
playing close to block a kick or cut off a run 
things are necessary: protection to the passer, and, 
in long passes, delay to give the receivers time to 
reach their stations. Above all things, the pro- 
tectors must hold off opponents until the pass is 
away. 

In short passes, the passer takes a position 
just behind the se line, and the centre 
sends the ball to him with great speed. That 
position is regarded as best because it is hardest 
for the defense to watch; and if the ball should be 
intercepted, there is not the danger of the ruh 
back down the boundary that lies in a pass to the 
side. 

In a pass from kick formation (Fig. 9), the left 
end picks a point six or seven yards behind the 
opposing centre; the right end goes straight down 
about ten yards to draw the defense, and the 
the two defensive ends as shown in 

After sprinting a few steps with 
the ball tueked under his arm, the full back turns 
and passes sharply to the left end, The left tackle 
goes down for interference after the catch, 
he play from regular formation is similar. 
(Fig. 10.) Left end receives in the same position, 
The back who is to pass the ball runs five yards 
toward his own goal line before he passes it, to be 
within the rule. Protection Is furnished by the 
interfering backs and the forwards. The left half 
back of course covers the defensive right end. 



































who are playing too. 
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| high 


| playing their opponents, 
j @ line attack will hammer 





The delay that ts 
necessary in the long 
pass from kick forma- 
tion (Fig. 11) is pro- 
vided here by “hiding 
the ball” behind the 
line, It goes to the 
first back in the tan- 
dem,—on this occasion 
the quarter back,— 
who wheels sharply 
and presents his ba 
to the opponents’ view. 
The man behind him charges forward 
the opposing tackle. 
; the quarter bac 
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id spills 
The left half back rushes 
} akes a motion as if pass- 
ing the ball; the half ba aps his arms round 
his body aud dashes wide. By this time both ends 
are well down, and the defer is coming in to 
meet the supposed run. ‘The quarter back passes 
the ball underhand to the full back, who throws a 
rainbow” pass to the receiver: 

In the long pass from regular formation ( Fig. 12) 
the delay the long run, back and to the side, 
that the passer makes. That deceives the defense 
and gives the reevivers time. The interference 
gives protection, while the receivers converge, $0 
that, when the pass is carried through, the one 
group can block tor the other. 


THE KICKING GAME. 

The punt (Fiz. 13) is the best offensive weapon. 
With a good kicker and proper covering it is an 
aggressive play of the highest type. It throws 
tremendous responsibility on the receiver, since 
if he mutts it anything may happen, Good punting 
has won lore big games than any other play in 
the whole range of the new football. 

The ends start with the snap of the ball. The 
centre trio hold until the ball is kieked; left tackle 
“bumps” his man and goes down the fleld; right 
tackle, who must protect the Kicking foot, holds 
an instant and starts, The backs force out any 
incoming forwards, 
The kicker has plenty 
of time to get off his 
punt. He should make 
it high, so that it will 
come down with a dis- 
eoncerting rush and 
give his ends time to 
get under it, 

The end playe 
wide, cireling the half 
backs and hemming 
all in at the sides, as it were. The tackles 
run tight down the field, and should arr with 
the ends; centre goes st geht down the field, and 
the guards diverge somewhat toward the’ side 

The whole team thus descends upon the 
vers inaswiftly closing trap. Sharp tackling 
does the rest. 

‘The drop kick is executed as the punt is, except 
that the ends play close to the tackles and the 
whole team protects the kicker. 


FIELD GENERALSHIP. 

The field may be divided roughly into three 
zones of play: the defensive, the offensive and 
the seoring. In the first, m his own goal line 
to the middle of the field, the quarter back tw 
his mind to getting into the second with the least 
possible effort. He will use only simple running 
plays, never showing his offensive “trumps,” He 
will pt constantly, particularly if the wind ts 
behind him, 
racking to the opponents, and furthermore, when 










































































| presently an exchange of kicks or a lucky turn 


puts the ball across the middle of the fleld, the 
packs are fresh for their 
K 








the ball is in posi. 
tion for offensive play, 
and the problem is now to 
get it where a single de- 
ive blow will score. It 
is the place for forward 
passes,“end-round” plays 
and elusive runs from 
kick formation, The long 
with its intention 
well concealed, is now 
brought into use, and the 
ball is driven” forward 
over the twenty-yard line. 

This is the scoring zone, 
If the forwards are out- 














@ Way across the goal. If, however, the honors 
are even, the team must adopt some decisive ma- 
heeuvre that the opponents cannot anticipate, and 
trust to score by the unexpected thrust. Out of 
numberless possibilities, the following are speci- 
mens of “scoring plays.” 

On the twenty- or tifteen-yard line, the team may 
line up as for a drop kick and deliver an effecti 
run into tackle. (Fig. 14.) The “hidden ball” is 
worked as in Fig. 11: the first runner meets the 
end and the second runs very wide with 
arms. The end pushes the tackle out, wh 
very hard task, for the play tends to draw him 
that way, and the tackle boxes the guard in. The 
full ba tears forward past the quarter back, run- 
ning very low, and carries the ball through. Fre- 
quently he will be across the goal line before the 
defensive discovers the ball. 

A very powerful and trust worthy line plunge for 
one or two yards is this: (Fig. 15.) The two best 
linemen are placed side by side, the three lighter 
backs line up behind them, the ball is passed to 
the full back, and everyone drives forward to 
force the defense. The full goes through 
where he can, fighting and keeping his feet; and 
somewhere, because of the power in front of him, 
he is almost certain to find a hole for the necessary 
gain Add to those plays 
the short passes already 
described, a few line plays 
and the sharp tackle run: 
and it must be a very su- 
perior team that can pre- 
vent a touchdown, 

The drop kick as a scor- 
ing weapon means another 
plan of campaign. With 
a good drop-kieker and a 
defense that will insure 
you against touchdowns 
by the enemy, you should 
pian to work into | position 


















































The punting game is very nerve- | 
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! by your “scoring plays” and shoot the ball over 
‘ the bar for your points, 
Tn all plays, however, the execution depends on 
| three things: sharp blocking by the forwards and 
the interferers, fauxless handling of the ball, and 
| speed in the back field. They must come first; 
| without them the best of plays will fail; with 
them, almost any offensive is good, and a well- 
planned offensive is irresistible. 
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KNOWING HOW. 
ONALD sat down with flaming ‘cheeks. His 
i D translation, he knew, had been a meaning- 
Jess jumble of words, in spite of the fact that 
he had studied that passage the night before until 
the words had seemed to 
‘swim on the page. “The 
more I study the worse 
jl get,” he thought, as 
|the instruetor called on 
another pupil,—a_ girl,— 
| Who translated the pas- 
sage easily and quickly. 
Now, why couldn't [do 
that?) I knew what all of sl 
the words meant, but I 
didn’t seem to make any 
sense out of them.” 

A moment later the bell 
rang and aol Was over 
for the dy AS Donald 
massed through the yard, 
some one seized his arm 
in a firm grip. 

“Don, can’t you manage 
to brace up a lite in that 
Latin? We don't want 
any of the team econdi- 
tioned, you know, and es- 

ally the only fellow 
in school who ean hold 
Erskine.” 
Brace up!’ repeated Donald dejectedl 
wish I knew how to. That's the third tim 
failed in Latin this week, and I worked at it 1: 

night till the folks drove me off to bed. I can’t 
get it, that’s all’? 
| “Of course you can get it! The trouble is, you 
‘don't know how to study. Come over after luneh 
| and IU show you how to get a Latin lesson. Now, 
dowt think I'm ‘swell-headed,’ but I really be- 
| lieve T ean show you something.” 

A few hours later Donald triumphantly threw 

his Cesar on the table. 
“There, I see now 
what old Ju is driv- 
ing at. Ine did be- 
fore. But the test will 
come when I try to do 
Italone. Do you think 
T can manage it?” he 
asked anxiously. 
“Of course you can. 
You know as much 
Latin as 1 do, maybe 
more; but what you 
didn’t know was how to tackle it. You've been 
| looking up every word you didn’t know the mean- 
| ing of at first glance, and then trying to put them 
all together I a pleture puzzle.” 

“Yes, thav’: ly what I have been doing,” 
admitted Dot nd my translations were puz- 
zles. But now just explain your way again, so I'll 
be sure of it.” 

Well, I start out by trying to get a general idea 
| of what the passage is about. The title, the text 
ithat goes before, sometimes a glance at what 

comes after and at the notes, all help. Then { 
read the whole passage through, just as I should 
read an English paragraph, without looking up any 
words, merely trying to get the sense of it. Then I 
look at the constructions and try to analyze the 
sentences, and after that 1 write down the words 
I don’t know and keep the list. Before I look 
them up in the voeabulary I try to figure out what 
they ought to mean to make sense in their places. 
Often I tind I dow't really have to look them up at 
yall, but I do anyway, unless ’m sure of them, 
When I finally look them up, which is the next 
step, I can pick out from the several meanings 
given in the vocabulary the one that goes best with 
the general sense of the paragraph. You see you 
can’t do that if you don’t find out the general sense 
of the paragraph first. That saves looking up 
words a second time to get a more exact Meaning. 
The last step is to go through the whole passage 
again and polish up the translation. I keep the 
list of words I look up, and when I strike a word 
that seems new I look first to see if it is there, and 
so 1 don’t waste time looking up the same words 
over and over again, 
and my vocabulary is 
growing all the time.” 
“It is a great sys- 
tem,” said Donaid, 
“but it’s just common 
sense, after all. How 
did you discover it?” 

“My brother showed 
; Me. He calls it ‘efficiency,’ but it’s really just 
| knowing the right way to go at things—which is 
alw the easiest way. It works outside the 
classroom, too, Some day I'll show you how [ 
work it in stealing bases.” 





e 4 
INVISIBLE WRITING. 


VISIBLE writing smacks of hidden treasure 

I and exciting adventures; it has a fascination 

that appeals to almost everyone. en if you 

gee no way in which to make use of it, you enjoy 
experimenting with it. 

Here is a way that Is not commonly known. 
Soak a sheet of ordinary writing paper in a basi 
, Of clean water until it is thoroughly wet. Then 
get a piece of glass and, after washing it elean, 
place the.wet sheet of writing paper on it, smooth- 
| ing out all wrinkles and being careful to see that 
| the paper firmly adheres to the glass. Now get a 
i sheet of dry ng paper and place it on the wel 
| sheet. If you have followed directions carefully, 
| you have a piece of clean glass with a sheet of 
wet writing paper firmly adhering to it, over which 
you have spread a dry sheet of writing paper. 

Write-on-the dry paper with a well-shary 
lead pencil, using-considerabie. pres 
Pyou have fished, remove the top sheet of paper, 
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Two Fellows 


are trying to 
get ahead. 


It's easy to see who'll win. 


If you have any doubt 
about coffee holding some 
people back—in fact many— 
leave the hesitating class, stop 
coffee ten days, and use 


POSTUM 


This delicious pure food- 
drink, made of wheat, roasted 
with a bit of wholesome mo- 
lasses, has a delightful, snappy 
flavor. It is free from the 
drugs in coffee and all harm- 
ful ingredients. 


Postum is good for old 
and young, and makes for 


health and efficiency. 
“There’s a Reason” 





BAKERS Breakfast 
COCOA 












mn A 


oe SS 
Sf Apure delicious and SI 
wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 


flavor.color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans 


WALTER BAKER & Co,u1D 


DORCHESTER ,MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 

















“Back to school isn’t half so 
bad—with 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


sandwiches for Junch.”’ 













BEECH-NUT 
PACKING 
COMPANY 
Canajoharie 
New York at, 
Ask your 
dealer 







) are in black, 





5 | loop. 





i ' 
ITH materials that are almost always at 
hand it is easy to construct a periscope that 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR SEPTEMBER | 


and you will find an exact. copy of your writing on 
the wet paper. Place this wet shect ina cool place 
todry. You will be surprised to find that the writ- 
ing has entirely disappeared after the sheet has 
been exposcd to the air a few minutes. You can 
be sure that no one, unless he knows the secret, | 
can read what you have written.. To make the | 
writing visible soak the paper for a few moments | 
ina basin of clean water, 
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WOOLDING. 


"0 


K 


way to splice or 
trengthen wood, 
or to give a better 
Pp on a handle, is to 
voold”” it, or wind it 
ichtly with twine. The 
ty is to make 
«ls secure without | 
slackening the coils. To | 
xuard against that, form 
the first end into a loop 
longer than the woold- 
ing is to be, as shown 
in Fig. 1, and wind the 
cord over it. When the | 
winding is complete, | 
push the other end 
through the projecting 
loop and pull the first 
end until the crossing 
is about in the middle, 
as shown in Fig. 2. 
Then trim off the ends. 
You will find that the | 
winding is secure with- ! 
out any change in the 
tension. It is well to 
apply wax, tallow or 
soap to the ends of the 
cord in order that they may slide upon each other | 
freely and without danger ef breaking. If the | 
woolding is allowed to become wet and then dries 
it will slacket 
a coat of paint or 
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A PERISCOPE. 







« The Draper-Maynard Co.. Plymputh. N. H. 

Dear Sirs. 

for that purpose. 

will enable you to see over the top of a inake for gencral use. 
trench, round a corner, or over a fence. 

One of the pasteboard cylinders such as are 
used for mailing calendars is the first thing that 
youneed, About an inch and a half from one end | 
cut a round hole an inch in diameter. ‘That fs the 
eye aperture. About the same distance from the 
other end, and on the opposite side of 
the eylinder, eut a larger hole, ap- 
proximately twe ross, That 
is the field aperture. 

Next get two small elliptical mir- 
rors, such as merchants give away for 
advertising purposes. — Mirrors’ two 
and one half inches long and one and 
one half inches wide are about right 


Very trul 








“D & M’ Footballs 


Made on new patterns to conform to the new open game as 
now played. Made from the best parts of perfectly tanned 
hides, and our exclusive process of stretching eliminates any 
possibility of the ball’s going out of shape. Recommended 
and indorsed by leading coaches everywhere. 


T have given a very careful and impartial test to the football which you sent me 
It was turned over to our squad together with a dozen new balls of another 
After three weeks, it had weathered the hard test as well as any of the 
above mentioned dozen and better than most of them. 

If you can keep your ball up to the standard of the one we used, I can conservatively recom- 
mend itas A No. 1; a ball than which there is none better. 





(Signed) FRANK W. CAVANAUGH. Dartmouth Football Coach. 


Ask your dealer for the Intercollegiate No. 5k—the height of per- 
fection of the football maker's art: If he hasn't this number or any 
other D & M that appeals to you order direct from us. 

Send for catalogue and official rule books on football, tennis, etc. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. “C,” Plymouth, N. H. 





_ A football to be proud of. 






True in shape, perfect in pat- 
tern, and almost no limit 
to its wear. 





















Hanover. N. H., November 3. 1915. 










yours, 









fora cylinder that is an inehandahalf 
in diameter, With small fasteners of 
the kind used to bind sheets of paper 
together secure the mirrors in’ the 
tube, The bright surface of the 
must be close to the hole in each cage, 
and the mirror should be adjusted 
in the diagonal position shown in 
the figure. Close up both ends of the . 
cylinder with a piece of pasteboard or thick paper 
so that no light can get in, and the periscope is 
ready to use, 

By extending the upper end of it beyond a cor- 
ner, or over a fence or wall, with the fleld aperture 
toward the object that you desire to see, y 
look Into the eyepiece and observe the ‘situation | 
without exposing your head. It is important to | 
hold your eye close to the eyepiece in order to 
exclude light and reflection from that end. 
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Have you ever stopped to consider, 
how important the condition of your 
feet is to your general welfare? If 
you don’t take care of your feet, 
sooner or later you will suffer con- 
siderable pain and incouvenience 
with them. Why not decide now to 
wear 






New Stamps in Serbla.—The German stamps 
used in Serbia bear the surcharge SER BLE. The 
ues of three, five, ten, 
twenty and forty pfennigs. The Austrian 

seventeen values, from one heller to 
is composed of the 1912 series of Bosnia diag: 
onally overprinted SERBIEN. Both surcharges 
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A STRING TRICK. 


TRICK that is easy to do but diffleult to 
Ate is slipping the end of a piece of 

string through a loop, no matter how small, 
without letting go of 
the string. 

Wind the. string 
toward you round your 
left thumb three or 
four times, and make a 
little loop of the outer 
end to be held between 
the left thumb and left 
forefinger. (Fig. 1.) 
Holding the other end 
of the string with the 
right hand, move it | 
toward and over the 
loop quickly as if 
you were passing it | 
through; but instead ngs 
of putting it through 
the loop, pull the string. 
between the thumb and the first finger of the left 
hand, as shown in Fig. 2. You will find, that in 
some mysterious way it has passed through the 
(Fig. 3.) 

With a little practice you can acquire the speed 
that gives effectiveness to this bit of legerdemafn. ; 














It will prevent foot troubles and give 
complete comfort and_ satisfaction. 
Send today for our catalog. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren Street) 


Driver Agents Wanted 


FE datver pour comraieel one ob 
= » salen. am dally shipping 
i Bush Agents. 

getting bi 
profite 












a 


Pass. 28 
ElectrieStarting 





cars to 
Agents 


Address me personally, J. H. BUSH, Pres. - 998. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Il}. 


A Portuguese Charity Stamp.—From Lisbon 
comes a charity label of large size—a one-centavo | 
carmine stamp that bears a female figure repre- | 
sentative of Portugal as protect of the poor, 
The inscription PARA os POBRES means “for 
the poor.” The government has overprinted this 
stamp ACORES for use in the Azores, and prob- 
ably will extend its use to other Portuguese pos- 
Si ms, Which would add many varieties to the | 
long list of war stamps, | 























50c. TRIAL OFFER for 10c. 


Best Kodak Deve'oping. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints 
free with first roll. Or, we will make six prints from any 
size negatives for 10c. (stamps). 8xiu Enlargements, 25¢. 


ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 31 West Ave.. ROANOKE, VA. 










Try the New 
Companion Three 


Months Before 
You Decide 


We offer four high-grade styles 
(both foot-treadle and electric 
machines) with all the latest im- 
provements and many exclusive 
features not found on any other 
sewing machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 


each purchaser. If not satisfactory, 
machine may be returned at our ex- 
pense and your money refunded. 


NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station (in 
United States). No extra cost to you 
above our low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise vou. Our 
factory-to-home system will save you 
a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine. 

FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet to-day. A postal will 
bring it by return mail. 


PERRY(/MASON.COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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They will be gladly answered. 


A COMMUNITY CENTRE 
LYCEUM BUREAU. 


COMMUNITY centre movement that origi- | 
A nated with three of the women’s clubs of 
Western city a year or two ago has resulted 

coum bureau that provides enter- 
the surrounding communities 
If a community is too poor 
the bureau provides an 

The establishment of 
'y Village within a large 
hat are not on the railway, 
y have excellent entertainments throughout the 
winter. 

The story of the beginning of the bureau may 
be of interest to other communities. 

When the elub women found in the spring that 
for economy's sake the city had refused to continue 
the rental of a piece of land that had been used for: 
#@ park, they set vigorously to work to get sub- 
scriptions and raised the necessary money—tive 
hundred dollars—in a week. 

‘The next question was what todo with the park to. 
get the most out of the money. Finally, the women 
decided to hold an open forum in the park every 
Wednesday night, at which some competent 
speaker should give a pop- 
ular address, free to all the 
citizens. 

These lectures were so 
well attended and so many 
good speakers offered their 
services to the committee 
that the women were able 
to continue the plan through- 
out the winter, There were 
lectures twiee a month at 
four of the school build 
in the outskirts of the 
From all sides came con- 
gratulations on the pro- 
“rammes. Many persons 
wrote, “We would willingly 
have paid half a dollar for 
the entertainments.” 

That gave one of the mem- 
bers of the committee in 
charge & happy idea, With 
so much ability at their dis- 
posal, why could they not 
furnish entertainment for 
the surrounding country, 
and let the different com- 
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to guarantee any mone 
entertati nt without ¢ 
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Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE | 0 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 





again, “I went shopping to-day,” and again Is! when the room fs cold no air can leak out. To| require a contribution from the employees; but 





asked, “What did you buy?” 
“A rocking-chair,” then all must rock, while still 
continuing to sew. Perhaps the next answer is, 
“A whistle.” Then all must begin whis 
Addition to rocking and sewing. As the purehases 
increase, the work of the players becomes more 
diMecull.” The one who first tails becomes the new 
lente sthe game again as at flrst, though 
of course with different purchase 
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A COLD ROOM FOR VEGETABLES. 


N cellars or basements where there fs a furnace, 
I vegetables aud fruits will not keep through the 
winter unless you store them in a cold room, 
The air is so Warm when the heater is in use that 
they soon rot. If you do not have sueh a room, 
you will find ft worth while to build one; for the 











avoid all leaks see that the gate, A, fits as tight 
as possible. At night open the dampers for a 
short time or until the temperature of the room 
dropped to thirty-five degrees above zero. 
; Then shut them and leave them closed until the 
next night. The mill shavings will keep the tem- 
perature from changing much, You should not 
fail to have a thermometer in the room, Look 
Sat it occasionally, and be eareful in letting in cold 








| air never to allow the temperature to fall below j 


the freezing point. 
* + 


THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
(Second Series.) 
X. Special Forms of Insurance. 
' P: EVIOUS articles have placed much empha- 





sis on the special value of the savings-bank 


account as a provision against sickness or | 





assessments are usually a part of the plans for 
pensioning public employees. 

| The general topic of old-age pensions involves 
questions about the wisdom of weakening, even 
to alimited extent, traditional standards of self- 
| reHance. On the other hand, the pian seems in 
; some cases necessary in order to eliminate from 
‘ certain employments, without hardship, those who 
have passed the stage of efficiency. 

In the discussion of life insurance reference has 
been made to the “annuity” policy, which provides 
for the payment of a stated amount annually after 
the policyholder has attained a certain age. This 
; form of insurance Is virtually an old-age pension 

based wholly on the thrift of the insured, and fs a 
| Variation of the endowment policy, from which ft 
, differs only in the fact that the endowment is paid 

in a series of yearly installments instead of ina 
‘ single stun. 
Like the endowment policy, the annuity form of 


small expense will be more than offset by the other emergency; and in the review of building insurance is best adapted for persons of more than 


advantage you will gain from being able to lay in 
a considerable store of vegetables and fruits at a 


| time when the price is low. 


If possible, select for the site of your storeroom 
acorner that will enable you to use the walls of the 
basement for two of the walls of the room. You 


and loan associations It was suggested that funds 
placed with such ins 
| meinbers be regarded as a “secondary reserve, 
| available if urgently needed. 
» It may be added that mar 
i tunities to make further provi: 











persons have oppor- 
ion for such needs 








munities pay what they could for It? She at once | should “point up” the wall and then paint it with | through some form of insurance. They may do it 


organized her speakers into several groups: those 
who had so much of the missionary spirit and the 


desire to impart knowledge that they would go | for the room out of two-ineh by four-inch timbers, | groups of public employees or the mem 


some distance without charge and = pay their 
own expenses; those who would go for their 
expenses only, and those who would go for a cer- 
tain price. She found there were a great many 
men and women in the city who were glad to find 
an outlet for their ability as entertainers. Ad- | 
vertisements that the committee placed in the | 
newspapers brought in satisfactory responses in | 
large number. 

The next step was to send circulars to every 
community in the county; then, as other speakers | 
were discovered, to adjoining counties. Courses 
of from two to six lectures were arranged to be 
in every case in schoolhouses. 

Already several communities have made a profit | 
on the lectures, so that they have beeu encouraged 
to engage more expen- 
sive speakers. At pres- 
ent the indications are 
that every community in 
that part of the state will 
have a course of instruc- 
tive addresses this com- 
ing winter. 

The educational value 
to the community can 
hardly be estimated, for 
many of the smaller 
communities have never 
before had anything 
more than a school en- 
tertainment or a church 
ehoir recital. 

When the community centre lyceum bureau 
committee appeared at one thriving little city In 
the midst of a sagebrush plain, and asked the 
citizens to subscribe for a three days’ Chautau- 
qua gathering In August, the directors of the 
irrigation gompany said, “We'll buy half of your 
Chautauqua, if the city will do the rest, and 
throw it open to everyone. We have many set- 
tlers on this tract who are struggling to get thelr 
crops harvested and make their payments on the 
land, and we doubt whether they feel financially ; 
able to buy tickets; but they need the recreation 
of the meetings, and we should like to give it to 
them.” 

Public-spirited citizens and the town board came 
to the assistance of the irrigation company and; 
met the other half of the expense. The three 
days’ meetings were thrown open to everyone far 
and near. They were held in the community hall 
of the town, and there was a picnic dinner in the 
city park every day. 

The women conduct the bureau on the plan of 
all similar bureaus, Except in the case of speak- | 
ers who make ho charge, they receive for each lec- , 
ture or entertainment a fee that is sufficient to meet 
the expenses of the bureau. Available entertain- 
ers include soloists, quartettes, humorous lectur- 
ers, European travelers, explorers, and speakers 
on literary subjects. 

Too much, of course, cannot be expected of 
amateur entertainers; but in every community 
there are persons who are capable of supporting 
a lyceum of this kind, 
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GOING SHOPPING. 
T: E mother who wishes to entertain her little 


daughter's friends will do well to head the 

party programme with an“ice-breaker.”| One 
that disperses restraint and bashfulness in gales of | 
laughter is the shopping game. } 
seat the pl: sin a row, with one standing in 
front of then: leader and critic, 

=P went shopping to-day,’ s the leader. 

“What did you buy?" the players ask. 

Ifthe leader says that he bought a package of 
needles, then all of the players must be 
an imaginary thread through an imaginary piece of | 
cloth as if they were sewing. The leader then says ; 


























asphalt or some other waterproof material. 
Decide on a convenient size and make the frame 


as shown In Fig.1. Lay the sills flatwise, with the 
four-inch sides at the top and the bottom, and put 
uprights at the four corners and in the middle of 
any sides that are more than eight feet long. Half- 
way up the frame between the uprights nail one- 
ineh by four-inch strips. Two feet from one corner 
put an upright to make one side of the door frame. 
At the top nail the two-inch by four-inch timbers 
directly to the ceiling of the eelar and nail the 
upper ends of the uprights to them. Ifthe beams 
are uncovered, you must make a ceiling of the 
size of your cold room and then nail the two-by- 
fours to that. 

Now put the inside walls in place, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Use seven-eighths-inch matched sheathing 
to Insure the rooms being air-tight, and nail the 
pieces on vertically to 
the lower and the top sill 


four-inch strips. On the 
two sides next to the cel- 


outside boarding. Put 
on four or five boards 
and then ram into the 
four-inch space between 
the sheathing and the 
basement wall all the 


hold, Puton four or five 
more boards, 
more shavings, and so 
proceed, When you have 
finished with the inside walls, nail boards on the 
outside horizontally, from corner to corner, start- 
ing from the bottom. You cannot pack the shav- 
ings in the spaces between the walls too tight—the 
tighter they are the better will be the insulation. 

Next nail against the inside wall at top and bot- 
tom the strips, A, in Fig. 3, one inch by two Inches, 
with the one-inch side horizontal; their purpose ts 
to give a support for floor and ceiling. 

For the floor and ceiling use the same material 
as for the sides, and pack the two-inch space with 
shavings as you packed the space between the side 
walls. 

The thing of first importance in making the door 
of the room is to see that it Is as nearly air-tight as 
possible. You can accomplish that, as shown in 
Fig. 4, by making the door wider than the opening 
and placing strips of thick cloth or felt around the 
edge. Use large strap hinges to 
give a spring to the door, and allow " 
it to be pressed firmly to the gasket 











, by the two catches. 


The next point to consider ts 
where and how to get cold air. As 
the night air is always cool or cold, 
depending on the n, it is most 
natural to use that. To do so you 
must make a connection from the 
room to the outside of the house and 
provide a means for drawing alr 
into the room at certain times, A. 
sheet-iron pipe, twelve inehes in 
diameter, or a square wooden pipe 
of the same size, will serve for the 
intake. It is a good plan to run it 
out through the cellar window and 
to protect the outer end with wire 
netting. The intake pipe should 
enter the cold room on one. side; 
and the air outlet, which need be 
only a foot long, should come out 
on some other side, preferably on 
that opposite the intake. Fordra 
ing the air from the room an electric fan placed in 
the ontlet pipe isthe simplest means. If you have 
no electricity, connect the air outlet tothe air intake 
of the furnace, or to any chimney, The natural 





















in pulling draft in each ease will draw the air from the room, | confined 


Fig. 5 shows the Kind of damper that you should 
place at the lulet and the outlet of the room, sot! 








and to the one-inch by; 


Jar wall you will need no | 


mill shavings that it will | 


ram_ in; 





through mutual aid and benetit associations, such 
as those formed by the employees of corporations, 
vs of 
1 a wiven locality. The 
of that kind is to provide 





gome trade or calling 
chief object of socie 
benefits in ¢ 
ness or of dis 

jany other cause, 
| perhaps also a moder- 

ate death benefit, as a 
desirable addition to the 
regular form of life in- 
surance, 

The variety of scope 
and method among mu- 
tual benefit societies or 
organizations that have 
some provision for bene- 
fits is an interesting topic 
| of study, but one that involves too much detail for 
| consideration here. Persons eligible to member- 
ship in such bodies should take the trouble to 
become acquainted with their purposes and meth- 
ods of operation, and to form a careful judgment 
as to the advantages of joining them, 

In many cases the advantages are important. 
Some mutual aid socicties, for example, have funds 
secured by endowment or by various means other 
than assessment upon the members, and so are 
able to offer better terms as to dues or benefits, or 
both, than would be possible otherwise. Where 
the society is composed of the empl! es of a 
corporation, the employers often contribute funds. 
In some cases provision is made for loans tomem- 
[pers a@ plan suggestive of the methods of the 

foreign codperative banks and of the Massachu- 
setts “credit unions,” referred to elsewhere. 

Many trade unions have provisions for benefits. 
The English unions lay special empha 
unemployment insurance, but largely fo 
of strategy in protecting standards of wages rather 
|than for the primary purpose of insurance. In 
+ this country unemployment insurance has not been 
| generally adopted, but provision is frequently 
j made by unions for siekness and death benefits. 
Sickness insurance on a commercial basis 1s 
| restricted almost entirely to persons who have 
‘more than an average Income, and is in a meas. 
ure speculative. For the person in ordinary cir- 
cumstances the usual forms of saving make 
sufficient provision, especially if coupled with 
membership in a benefit society. 

Accident insurance offers a somewhat different 
: problem, for accidents are likely to involve much 

more serious consequences finan- 

cially than ordinary sickness. 

Such insurance is a wise provision 

for those whose employment in- 
special danger, although, 
e, the greater the danger 
the harder It is for them to get 
insurance. 

It is the current tendency of leg. 
islation to make better provis 
than formerly for compensation 
by employers to men who are in- 
jured in the performance of their 
ordinary duties; and employers, 
in turn, can protect themselves 
against such losses by employers’ 
liability insuran 

Making provision for old ay 
or “superannuation, is a soc 
development of com 
cent years. It is an element of 
borate workingmen’sinsur- 
system of the German gov- 
ernment, to which contributions 
are made by the government, 
‘the employers and the men. A government sys- 

tem of old-age pensions has lately been intro- 

duced in Great Britain. In this country at the 
present time the benefits of retiring pensions are 
to the employees_of certain, corpora- 
tions, or to groups of public lemploye¢s.C The’ cor. 
| porations that have pension plains do not usually 
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itutions by nonborrowing | 





is upon | 


tively re-" 


average income. 

it cannot be too strongly emphasized that In all 
forms of saving that involve enforced periodical 
, charges—and insurance comes under that head— 
care should be taken not to incur obligations 
too heavy to carry or too large to permit of sav- 
ing in other ways. Some 
margin should always be left 
for savings-bank deposits, 
which may be expected to 
vary somewhat with condi- 
tions, whereas payments to 
such agencies of saving as 
the building and loan asso- 
ciation and the insurance 
company remain constant. 
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“Keeping the Pop Corn 
Dry.""—It is a common 
thing to find the caution 
“Keep in a cool, dry place” 
stamped or printed on a 
parcel—especially a parcel 
of food. 

At first thought it seems 
Incredible that anything 
should keep drier in a cool 
place than in a warm place, 
but there fs a simple scien- 
tifie explanation of the fact 
that it does. 

Warm air carries a much larger proportion of 
moisture than cold air. Naturally, therefore, any 
| food that is kept ina warm place is sure to absorb 
/ some moisture from the warm, damp air that sur- 

rounds It, 
| When air ts cooled, it deposits its moisture and be- 
comes comparatively dry. The frost 
that gathers on the windows in the 
winter Is ample proof of that. The 
warm air in the rooms carries con- 
siderable moisture, but as soon as it 
comes in contact with the cold win- 
dowpanes it deposits Its moisture on 
the glass. In the same way the air in 
a refrigerator, being cold, contains 
little moisture, and consequently 
does not impart moisture to the foods 
with which it comes in contact. 

Some people who understand the 
principle go so far as to keep salt and 

sugar in the refrigerator, Pop corn that has been 
' Kept in the ice chest will pop to the last kernel. 
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APPETIZING CHEESE DISHES. 


Cheese is a wholesome food that deserves at 
least an occasional place on the dining table. It 
‘would appear more frequently, perhaps, if the 
numerous attractive and unusual ways of serving 
it were more commonly known. 


Cheese Salad.— Slightly warm one pound of 
cheese, then work it until it crumbles, Add one 
} quarter of a teaspoonful of minced onion, two 

hard-boiled eggs, fhely minced, two tablespoon- 
fuls of mayonnaise dressing. When you have 
thoroughly: inixed all the ingredients, form the rnix- 
ture into small balls, and serve them with lettuce 
leaves on individual plates. 

Limpens Cheese (Belgian style).—Cut a srnall 
loaf of bread into slices and remove the crusts. 
Butter each slice, and cover it well with greted 
| cheese, building up the slices one on another in 
two mounds in a deep baking dish. Boil a cupful 
of milk, and season it with salt, pepper and a dash of 
| grated nutmeg; when the milk has boiled pour it 
; over the bread; set the dish in the oven and let 

the mixture bake for a quarter of an hour, basting 
| the bread frequently with the milk in the pan. 
Fried Cheese Balla.—Mix half a cupful each of 
) grated American and Roquefort cheese and an 














"equal amount of bread crumbs, add one well- 


| beaten egg and a teaspoonful of a good relist. 
| Roll the mixture into bal lip them into beaten 
| «ee. then into very fine bread crumbs that y 
lig wy seasoned with pepper and. salt. 
balls In deep, hot fat. It you like high seasoning, 
add adash of Cayenne pepper to the cheese mix. 
ture, With a lettuce salad the cheese balls mike 
an excellent garnish for veal. 

Savory Cheese Rusks.—These are particu ‘ 
appetizing as a luncheon dish, Grate one and 
one half cupfuls of strong cheese, add one | ea- 
spoonful of olive oil, one teaspoontul of dry nuns. 
tard, and two tablespoonfuls of mild. vinejar. 
Season it highly with a good relish and with jalt 
and pepper. Add one eighth of a teaspoonfu of 
1 beat the mixture until it is very light 
my. Spread it on rounds of rusks or on 
ité bread and brown it [nav t oven. 

f you wish, you can vary the receipt by using three 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil and ouly half a ta dle- 
spooutul of the vinegar. 
Cheese Rings.—Place one cupful of water, ha fa 
eupful of butter and half a teaspoonful of salt na 
en the water boils, add one cupful of 
nd stir the mixture until it leaves the 
. Remove it from the fire and al ow 
it to stand until it isiukewarm, then add three eg gs, 
one at a time, and beat eaeh one thoroughly, 2.dd 
half a cupfal of stale grated cheese and place the 
mixture ina pastry bag that hasastartube. Line 
a biscnit-pan with paper and shape the mixture into 
tives upouit, Sprirkle them lightly with grated 
cheese and bake them in a moderate oven until 
, they are thoroughly done. 
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Her Aids to 
Better Cooking 


‘VERY woman who takes 
pride in her cooking will 
find that Crisco helps make 
foods tasteful, appetizing, 
wholesome and easy to digest. 


Crisco is the ideal food fat, 
wholly vegetable, tasteless 
and odorless and so delicate 
that foods in which it is used 
are unusually dainty. 


RISCO 


The Crisco Library is dedi- 
cated to the woman who cares. 
Three books are published— 
each having its own distinctive 
value and all worthy of place 
among useful volumes of 
household reference. 


Janet McKenzie Hill’s new book 
“The Whys of Cooking” deals with 
many of the problems that perplex 
the housewife. No doubt some of 
your own are among the many ques- 
tions asked and answered by this 
Boston Cooking School expert who 
is editor of ‘‘American Cookery’. 
Many new recipes. 


“Balanced Daily Diet” also by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, describes a simple 
and new system of meal planning 
which enables us to include the 
proper food elements in our meals. 
It should be in the hands of everyone 
interested in the proper building of 
mental and physical strength. 


A “Calendar of Dinners” contains 
amenu for every day in the year and 
615 tested recipes. It is-the work 
of the well known cooking authority, 
Marion Harris Neil. Cloth-bound 
and gold-stamped. 



























Each book contains the interesting 
Story of Crisco. The first two are 
illustrated in color. Any one of the 
three makes a beautiful and useful 
gift. For your convenience we 
suggest that you fill out and mail 
this coupon. 













THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Dept. G-9. Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me book marked “‘X”” 
C The Whys of Cooking 


CD Balanced Daily Diet 
( A“Calendar of Dinners” 


I am enclosing ten cents in stamps for 
each book desired. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illns- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Ita subscription price is $2.00 a year, in Advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $5.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Onice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payinent to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber, | 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order oF 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Rexistered Letter, 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender's riek. 
11 is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Nenewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
| by nig, the date after the address on your paper, | 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
Fane pRooianean eTocs naive eonngt be found oo 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














BRUISES. 


BRUISE, or contusion, is caused by a 
blow or by strong compression of the 
soft tissues. It is an actual wound of 
the subcutaneous tissues, and is less 
serious than an open wound only 
' because the unbroken skin usually 
prevents it from being infected. That does not 
mean that pus never forms iv a bruise, for the 
blood can carry infection, and if germs lodge in 
the lacerated tissues they will cause inflammation. 
The first result of a severe bruise is pain; next 
comes swelling and discoloration, That is owing 
| to the eseape of blood from the torn vessels, and it | 
is usnally more marked where the tissu re loose ; 
that is why a “black eye” often follo 
would leave no mark on the chest or back. 
The pain of a bruise is best relieved by spong- 
ing with very hot water or by hot fomentations; 
; sometimes an electric-light bulb will give enough 
| warmth to relieve moderate pain. The hemor- 
vhage, which is the cause of the swelling and dis- 
coloration, can be reduced by applying pressure 
; at once over the injured part. Fold a handker- 
| chief or napkin so as to make a smooth pad and 
‘keep it firmly in place by a bandage or by a towel 
j tightly pinned. When you cannot make a pad 
work well, hot water may arrest the bleeding and 
| Prevent discoloration. 
| Ice-cold applications have the same effect, and 
they are better than hot ones for a black eye. It 
is a good plan also to compress a bruise under the 
eye by a mass of cotton or soft cloths—or by the 
| traditional raw beefsteak. | 
If the pain of a bruise persists and there are 
signs of beginning inflammation, apply cooling 
lotions, such as lead and opium wash, salt and | 
diluted vinegar, equal parts of alcohol and water or 
extract of witch-hazel. Arnica is often used, but it 
is better to try something else, for it sometimes 
causes a rash or even gives rise to symptoms of 
general poisoning. If the inflammation persists 
and an abscess forms, the surgeon must be called. 
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UNMUZZLING MARY. 


UT what does Mary think about it? She 
hasu’t said a word. Speak up, Mary!” 

“Thanks for the opportunity, Isabel,” 
responded Mary, lightly, “but I prefer 
to remain, like the model secretary in 
Frank Stockton’s story, ‘an excellent 
Ustener and an appropriate smiler.’ I’ve listened 
excellently; now see me smile appropriately, and 
retire.” 

She took a book from the table, nodded, and 
suited the action to the word. Ag the door closed 
behind her Isabel exclaimed, “That settles it! I 
thought so, and now I’m sure. It serves us right, 
too; but something must be done about it right 
away!” 

“Done about what? If you could ever begin at 
the beginning, Isabel,” suggested Laura. 

“Haven't you noticed,” demanded Isabel, “that 
Mary doesn’t talk any more? Converse—specu- 
late—discuss the big things, the real things, the 
things her head and heart are full of?” 

“She’s cooled down in some of her mad, millen- 
nial enthusiasms, I suppose, and is less ready to 
fight for’em than she used to be,” suggested Tom, 
adding defensively, “If it’s hurt feelings you're 
driving at, say it out like a woman! Don’t hint!” 
“T’ve poked fun at some of her notions, too,” 
admitted Laura, “but she needn’t have been 
touchy; it wasn’t personal—at least, not often.” 

“And as to losing tempers,” added Betty, “Ma: 
has more of the hair-trigger kind than any of us! 
You know how it is when we make fun of any of 
her pet heroes, or heroics —” 

A “When we do—yes,” agreed Isabel. “When in 
| the course of our arguments, we’ve thought it nec- | 
essary to jeer, ridicule, attribute silliness, assume 
superiority, raise voices or sharpen tongues, Mary 
can give us as bad as we give. But she doesn't 
any more; and she doesn’t talk for fear we'll pro- 
HH voke herto, We’ve muzzled her! 1 
“Mary’s as sensitive and high-minded as she is 
high-spirited, and she won’t have anything more to 
| do with our wrangling, jangling kind of arguments. 
She’ll talk, and argue, too, when she’s treated 
differently. Polly Morton told me that at her 
| mother’s literary luncheon the other day, Mar 
had the liveliest sort of argument with the bigge: 
| tion of all, and held her own with so much sense 
and wit and spirit and modesty that everyone was 
delighted; especially the distinguished lion she 
disagreed with. The Mortons say we ought to be 
proud of Mary.” . 
i ‘Well, so we are, aren’t we?” demanded Tom. 
| “Qf course,” soothed Isabel, “but all the same, 
A we've driven her to silenee—and we can't very 
H | well be proud of that. We've got to reform. We 
B | can be just as honest and earnest and true to our 
| convictions and yet be civil and considerate, can't 
we? And each treat the others as if we didn’t 
belong in the family 
“Oh! oh!” protested Betty. “How that sounds!” 
“Sounds like a fact to me!” growled Tom. 











































“Well, henceforth my favorite sister shall be as a 
stranger tome. Anything to unmuzzle Mary!” 















This seal means candy good and pure, 
Now, don’t you folks forget it; 

Cause if you don’t eat Necco Sweets, 
You surely will regret it! 














VERY TIME you go into a store to buy candy, ask: the 
man to show you the Necco goodies. They are all fine! 


Get a nickel today and try a spicy, fresh package of 


Necco Lemon Drops, Fruit Drops, Hoarhound Drops, 
Sweethearts, Boston Baked Beans, Necco or Hub Wafers. 


Everyone of them packed fresh and pure in protective wrappers. 


Take some to school to eat at recess and on the way home. 
Every bite is a delight. There are nine different flavors in 
Necco and Hub Wafers. Five cents everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























Necco 


poe 


Breakfast’ ~ ane 


Sold in the whole bean, ground or 
pulverized, never in any package 
but the 1, 2, 3 or 5-Ib. All-Tin 
cans, White House Tea, / 
and /-Ib, All-Tin cans, all 
varieties, as good as White 
House Coffee. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 









100 diff. Mexico, Turkey, etc., 100. List 
Stamps | 22 Bo ee ts els 


STAMPS jitihereo SMe ROAD saves poubls mones. Buy dtrectand ea 
STAMPS cuaten testi eo tices. tite 





$10 to #20 on a bicycle. 
RANGER BICYCLES in 0% styles, color 


| THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF Aitced. Other reliable models, ét 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


at Weet Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportunities for e 2 
Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the mechani- , les and sundri 










A 
cal trades in a four years’ course; and to High School clopedia of information which every 
Graduates to prepare themselves for Draftsmen, Electrical person should have, Write for it. 
Testers, und Installation men in a three years’ course. i TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
Apprentices are admitted at all times and receive adequate ig piles at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 
apprentice wages fram the beginning, both for shop and #7 bicycies taken in trade 63 to €8 to clear. 
classroom work. Write for illustrated catalogue. All Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
applications should be sent to the \ writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 








| and liberal terms, A postal brings everything. Write 
APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. | ME O“O Var Ee CO., DEPT. 
They Die “ = 


coaret Muff - Proof 
Your Glove 


Rub 3-in-One Oil to 
the spot where thi n 
Then the ball wilt 

can make ail k 
handed” catche 


3-in-One 
alec keeps’: wlove: fram. getting 
Muff. and presaryex the leatt 
If rubbed on t t 








~ No Trouble— 
t crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 












All drug 
direct prepaid 


baseball it mak 
pnd Inst Joager, 
The Rat Biscuit Co. FREE A mple 
Springfield, Write for it now to 
= emis Three-in-One Oil Co., 
hile Pesce 42 AIB. Broadway, New York 
tn fhe Pcie 


Th\pho Take--2s. 

















Fine for the Kids 


Here is a car that the youngsters can 
drive. 


It is small, light, easy to handle, easy 
to start and stop. 


The gears are easily reached and easily 
shifted, the pedals are adjustable for 
reach, all electrical control buttons are 
right at hand on the steering column. 


It is a sturdy, reliable car, built of 
the best materials, and it is very 
economical. 


Catalogue on request. 


It will run 20 to 25 miles on a gallon 
of gas and is very easy on tires. 


The roadster—complete—is $620— 
the touring car $635. 


Thousands of youngsters own and 
drive this car. 


How about yours? 


See the Overland dealer today. 


Please address Dept. 612. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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HE night after we left 

| Oraibi, we camped on 

the desert near a small 

pool of water that we had 

found in the bed-rock of a 

deep wash. There was just 

enough water for ourselves 

and the animals, and we left 
the pool dry. 

Before the sun came up the 
next morning we were again 
on our southward way, and by 
ten o’clock we had come to 
the deep cafion in which run 
the waters of the Colorado 
Chiquito. José had uner- 
ringly brought us to the very 
trail by which he had crossed 
the caiion years before, and 
we were soon slaking our 
thirst in the cool water of the 
little river. When the horses 
had drunk all they could, we 
started up the trail on the 
south side of the cafion, and 
within half an hour were once 
more traveling in the open. 

From this side of the cafion 
the desert sloped sharply up- 
ward toward a long, black 
mountain range thirty or forty 
miles distant—the Mogollons, 
José told us, A chill wind 
had sprung up from the 
northeast. 

‘*We travel ever higher; the 
days grow ever colder,’’ Pita- 
makan complained. ‘‘I begin 
to doubt that there is any 
such place as the always- 
summer land.’” 

José smiled. ‘* Have pa- 
tience. From the top of those 
mountains you shall see it.’’ 

The horses would not trot 
except when we urged them; 
and they kept their heads 
close to the ground—a sure 
sign that they were nearing 
the limit of their endurance. 
The grassless desert, the long, 
waterless marches, together 
with the strange fodder they 
had eaten while at Oraibi, had 
stripped them of flesh and 
spirit. During the closing 
hours of the day we dis- 
mounted and led them. 

Early the next morning we 
found water, and the horses got a few 
mouthfuls of grass that grew at the edge 
of the pool About noon we entered 
the outer edge of a belt of oak trees; 
the trees were very small and scrubby 
at first, but as we ascended they in- 
creased steadily in size. Soon we came 
to little parks of green grass and halted Jy) zed Cha pte rs 
for an hour or go to let the horses crop it. _ 

In the middle of the afternoon we i thousand feet high and that ran east 
reached the top of the mountain range; | and west as far as we could see—a cliff 
it was rather flat, covered with pine and, broken by so many deep cafions that 
other timber, and seamed with swift- i its general front was merely a succession 
running little streams. Soon afterwards of sharp points. In the near distance 
José shot a mule deer; we immediately | began two distinct mountain ranges that ran 
made camp and prepared for a good southward; the range on the east had a bold 
meal of fresh meat—our first for many ‘front. of red rock cliffs that glowed in the 
a day. ; sunlight; the rock of the other range was 

For ten, perhaps fifteen, miles the next | gray and yellow in color. Our route, José 
morning we rode southward across the explained, was down the valley between the 
flat-topped mountain range. José liked | two ranges to the river Salado and the great 
to give Pitamakan and me pleasant little | , desert. 
surprises, and he had one in store for | ‘‘Where is the trail—where do we descend 
us that day. When weasked him about this cut-rimmed range?’’ Pitamakan asked. 
the route ahead, he merely replied that| ‘‘I missed the way some distance back, but 
we should cross the flat-topped Tange | now I see it. We go into the head of that 
and then go down the south side of it. | second cafion to the east,’’ José answered. 
But about three o’clock in the afternoon Riding to the head of the cafion, we started 
he brought us suddenly to the southern ' down from the rim of the range. After two 
rim of the Mogollons, and there we | hours’ travel we emerged from the mouth of 
beheld a scene so vast and grand that the cafion and found that the drop of two 
we almost recoiled from it. thousand feet or more had brought us into a 

‘Oh! oh! What far distances !’’ cried | much warmer climate. We were now out of 
Pitamakan. ‘‘What grand mountains! | the pines. The rolling hills that sloped from 
Look! there to the south! The plains | the foot of the great cliffs down to a stream a 
Tun, as it seems, to the very edge of the | mile or more ahead of us were studded with 
world. Why, nowhere in our country | groves of cedar, scrub oak and a small tree 
is anything so big, so truly wonderful, | with red bark that José called manzanita. 
as is this look into the heart of the; The little stream ran toward the southwest. 
southland !’’ We turned up it, and after a mile or so entered a 

T agreed with him. We stood on the | tremendously high-walled, wide-floored cafion. 
edge of a cliff that was at least two! Unsaddling our horses in a large cottonwood 
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AS WE WERE EXAMINING THE BEADS, PITAMAKAN APPEARED IN THE DOORWAY 
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do except to lie round camp. 
We spent hours with the tele- 
scope at the borders of the 
grove, examining the soaring 
heights of the cafion. Occa- 
sionally a few deer appeared 
on the top of the cliffs, and 
now and then big birds, 
which José said were tur- 
keys, sailed swiftly across the 
deep gorge. 

One day Pitamakan and I 
were sitting at the edge of the 
grove, looking up at the top of 
the cafion walls. 1 had the 
glass and, seeing no kind of 
life along the rim, began to 
examine the face of the wall; 
thus by mere accident I made 
a strange discovery. In a 
sort of long cave about a hun- 
dred feet above the foot of 
the cliff and half a mile down 
the cafion were several stone- 
walled houses. I handed the 
glass to Pitamakan, who, 
after taking one glance at 
the houses, hurried to camp 
to get José. The Spaniard 
soon joined us. 

‘“‘They are houses, and in 
good condition, too,’’ he said, 
as he looked through the 
glass. ‘‘In the long ago they 
were the home of some of the 
people of the cliffs. ’’ 

‘‘We must climb up to that 
place and have a lovk at 
them !’? I exclaimed. 

“Why, so we willl’? José 
answered. ‘‘We can easily 
do that without much risk.’’ 

It was barely daylight the 
next morning when we ar- 
rived at the foot of the cliff, 
right under the big cave. 
After picketing the horses ina 
thicket we searched for a way 
of getting up to the houses. 
‘The wall above us was per- 
pendicular and smooth. Vit- 
amakan ran southward for 
some distance and, returning, 
reported that there was no 
means of reaching the cave 
from that direction. So we 
went northward along the 
foot of the wall, and about 
two hundred yards farther on 
found a crevice in the face of the cliff. 
The crevice was several feet wide, and 
Tan upward toward the cave at an 
angle of perhaps forty-five degrees. 

We lost no time in starting up it. 
The ascent was not hard, for in several 

places steps and handholes had been 

Ch apter Eight gouged in the rock. We soon reached 

the head of the crevice and stepped out 

grove through which the stream ran we on a narrow, level shelf in front of the 

picketed them in a grassy park. Then; cave. Halting to get our breath, we 

we hurried to build a small war lodge. looked down first at our little grove, 
“We can’t be too careful,’’ said José ;| and then at the cliffs opposite us. 

‘*we are now in Apache country.’’ **Oh, see! See that!’? Pitamakan 
‘*Are they many—are they brave fighters ?’’ | cried, and pointed at a slender black 
Pitamakan asked. column of smoke that rose from the top 

‘*There are thousands of them, but except | of the cliff on the west side of the cafion. 
when going to war they are never together in | ‘*Apaches! That is one of their 
| any great numbers,’’ José replied. ‘No, they | smoke signals !’? José exclaimed. ‘‘It 
are not brave: they never attack until they be-) means that all who see it are to come 
lieve they can win without losinga man. Pray | to that place.’’ 
to your gods that they never get sight of us.’’ As the fire was fully two miles away 

We kept our fire going until a late hour that there was a chance that the signal 
night, and had several little feasts of delicious makers had not seen us; sinking slowly 
deer meat. Well fed, and warm enough in our | down on the shelf we crawled along it to 
snug shelter, we naturally were light-hearted; thecave. At first we barely glanced at 
and because of that we talked much and the six houses itcontained. They stood 
laughed much and made light of all that had | at irregular intervals along the back wall 
happened to us on the long trail from the north- of the cave, the roof of which formed the 
land. We agreed that we had chosen a good | roof of the second stories of the houses. 
place of concealment, and a heavy downpour | A long stone wall ran along the edge of 
that came in the evening gave us a still deeper | the shelf, and crouching behind it we 
feeling of security, for it completely washed , examined the cafion and the small area 
out our trail. The condition of the horses: of country that we could see beyond its 
was the only thing that troubled us. Not only |mouth. ‘The signal smoke continued to 
were they thin, but they were becoming foot- ‘ rise—a thin black column that neither 
sore. Before going to sleep we decided to increased nor diminished in size. 
remain in the cafion eight or ten days and give, ‘‘Yes, I am quite sure that we have 
them a chance to recuperate. not been seen,’’ José said. ‘‘I know 

Before many days had passed, the grove of the Apache smoke signals. This one, 
cottonwoods became to Pitamakan and me a rising straight and steadily, calls for a 


veritable prison. There was nothing forsus to! gathering of all the bands of the tribe. 
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When the smoke rises in puffs, it is not only | shelled corn, two pairs of woven-fibre sandals | exclaimed. ‘*I wouldn’t trade ten head of our 
a signal for a gathering but a signal as well and three finely polished axes of hard, green | countless buffalo for all this southland.’’ 


that the fire builders have discovered enemies 
somewhere in the country.’ 

Laying down our rifles, Pitamakan and I 
crept into the deep shadow of the cavern, where 


serpentine. We moved the two bodies into 
the better light of the outer room and opened 
the wrappings one by one. 

In the inner wrappings we found more beads 


| ‘About how far is it from here to the Casa 
'Grande—and how many nights’ travel?’’? I 
asked. 

**1t’s all of two hundred miles,’’ José an- 


we could walk about freely without risk of ' of turquoise; they had evidently formed neck- | swered, ‘‘but how long it will take us to reach 


being seen. Admiring the well-laid walls of , 
sandstone blocks and adobe mortar, we hur- 
riedly passed from house to house. When we , 
had made the round of the buildings, we re- - 
turned to the first house and stepped in through 
its low, narrow doorway. We found ourselves 
in a fairly large room with doorways leading 
into rooms on either side; at the rear was 
another doorway that had been carefully 
sealed with a single stone slab. All the other 
rooms were empty ; but in that sealed room we | 
thought we might find some interesting or | 
valuable relic of the past. : 
The moment that we had stepped into the 
outer room, we had realized how ancient those 
ruins were; a musty odor was in the air and | 
the walls were thickly coated with gray dust. 
The stuff was so light that, when | scraped off ; 
some of it, it did not fall, but mixed with the 
soft air currents in the room and made us 
sneeze. At that, a myriad of bats that had been | 
clinging to the ceiling became alarmed and, flut-' 
tering wildly about, loosened a stifling cloud of | 
dust that drove us, gasping, to the open air. 


laces, the strings of which had long since rotted | 
There were also two turquoise earrings ' 


away. 
or pendants that were triangular in shape. 

As we were examining the beads, Pitamakan 
appeared in the doorway of the rvom. 

‘“*I thought that was what you were doing!” 
he cried. ‘‘'l'ake my word, you will be sorry 
for what you have done. At least put back 
in its place the body that I tossed out. 1 call 
the gods to witness that I knew not what lay 
within the grass-cloth wrapping.’’ 

José and I put the bodies and the ollas of 
corn back into the inner room, and set the 
stone slab in the doorway as firmly as we 
could. Then, with the turquoise ornaments 
safe in our pockets, we returned to the parapet 
wall and resumed our watch. By that time 
it was mid-afternoon, but still the column of 
black smoke continued to rise. As we sat 
there waiting for night to come, José told us 
the story of how he had happened to find the 
placer ground for which we were heading. 

‘‘Years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘I was making a 


the place is more than I can tell. We must 
go much of the way from here to the desert in 
the daytime, for there is now no moonlight 
and in places the trail is very dangerous. ’’ 


As evening came on, Pitamakan became rest- } 


less; every few moments he snatched up the 
glass and searched the country with it. 
| ‘There! 1 guess-you’ll believe that you’ve 


brought trouble on us now!’’ he exclaimed 
suddenly. ‘‘The enemy comes!’’ 

‘“‘Where? Where?’’? José and I asked. 

But there was no need for Pitamakan to 
answer. On horseback and afoot a long pro- 
cession of men, women and children came into 
the broad mouth of the cafion, wended their 
way a short distance up the bank of the creek 
and prepared tocamp. Worse still, half a dozen 
men at once left the others and started up the 
cafion, evidently to hunt deer. 

‘“‘They are Apaches,’’ said José gloomily. 
‘“Phey will soon find our horses. Pitamakan 
is right; we are certainly out of luck.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE RUNAWAYS 
Ba Winifred Kirkland | ae 


“ HS affair of the lock is only the cli- 
max,’’ declared Laura Pitman. ‘‘Some- 
thing was bound to happen some day.’’ 

Without answering, Sophie Hare flicked her 
whip. In order to keep Laura’s departure 


teaching all day, and find you there—and all 
the big, breezy things you’ve brought to Tor- 
; rington.’” 

| ‘But you’d find Aunt Catharine, too.’’ 

At the Langdon station the two girls parted 





| trip as packer for traders; we carried all kinds | from Torrington secret they were driving to: almost in silence. Laura hardly knew why 


It was half an hour or more before the dust of goods that miners and Indians need, and | the station at Langdon; for if Laura had left | she squared her shoulders defiantly, and Sophie 


cloud had cleared enough for us to enter 
the place again. ‘The slab of rock in the 
rear doorway was sealed in place with a 
rim of very tough mortar. We had only 
some unwieldy and soft sandstone rocks 
for tools, and sv did not progress very fast 
in battering off the mortar; but with every 
inch of the stuff that fell our interest in the 
task increased, for we hoped to find a rich 
store of things in that old room. Often we 
glanced out at José, who was keeping 
wateh; always, with a low, outward 
sweep of hand and arm, he signaled back, 
“Nothing. No news.’’ 

When we had all the mortar off I 
pounded the slab here and there with a 
large rock, and at last it fell out. Pita- 
makan knelt in the duorway. 

“Hal It is all dark in the room!’? he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I can see nothing. ’’ 

‘Of course you can’t see anything when 
you shut out all the light with your biz 
body. Go into the room, and then you’ll 
be able to see what is there.’’ 

He hesitated for a moment, and then 
slowly crawled through the opening. 

‘*T am sure this is a place of ghosts!’ 
he called. ‘‘I don’t like to be in here.’’ 

A moment later he passed out to me a 
long, slender bundle of matting wrapped 
with strands of a fibrous rope; he then 
came to the passage to see what the tind 
contained. With one slash of my knife I 
ripped the brittle covering from end to 
end, and, parting it, disclosed the skele- 
ton of a half-grown person. That was 
enough for my partner. 

‘*A ghost place! A ghost place!l’’ he 
cried, and went by me on the run for 
the outer doorway. Needing fresh air 
myself, I followed him. 

José reported that no one had come in 
sight. But still the black signal smoke 
continued to rise as it had been rising 
for hours, straight up in the still air. 

“J can tell you this much about it,” Jos¢ | 
said. ‘‘The call for a gathering of the Apache 
bands is very urgent; something is to be done 
that will require a force of many men. I think 
that a big raid is planned against the desert 
peoples; against the Pima tribe, perhaps; 
maybe against the white men who work rich 
mines away off there in the south. 

**No, not against the Pima tribe,’’ he added. 
‘“They are too many and too brave for the 
black-hearted, snake Apaches. ’’ 

At many a camp fire José had told us of the 
Pimas, six to eight thousand strong, true 
friends to the white men. We were eager to 
visit their villages on the Gila River. 

As I told José about the sealed room and 
what we had found there, Pitamakan sat very 
still, with a troubled expression on his face. 
When I said that 1 was going back to see what 
else the place contained, he objected. 

‘“We are in trouble enough now with the 
enemy close by. Let us not bring more bad 
luck upon ourselves. Go and put back for me 
that—that thing, and then quickly replace the 
stone slab and come away.’’ 

José went with me. ‘‘We must do what} 
we can to humor Pitamakan,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
nevertheless we must not overlook anything 
of value that may be in that room, for we are 
very poor.”? 

On either side of the neck of the skeleton 
we found no less than eighteen small, thin, 
disk-shaped beads of light-blue stones, which 
José said were turquoise. 

“If we don’t find another thing,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘these necklace beads repay us for 
the work you have done! In the Pima vil- 
lages they are worth more than gold.’’ 

We crawled into the inner room and sat still | 
for a time until our eyes became accustomed | 
to the dim light; then we saw that there were : 
two other bundles of matting in the place. 
There were also several clay jars filled with 








“WITHOUT ANY GOOD-BY, LAURA?” 


exchanged them for gold dust and silver. On 
this trip we went to the Gila River, near Casa 
Grande ruin, where the Pima Indians were 
camping, and in the course of three or four 
weeks made a good trade. 

“One day I went out hunting in the moun- 
tains not far west of the Casa Grande. I had 
climbed the roughest part of the range and 
had nearly reached the summit, when | fell 
and broke my water bottle. In a little while 
I was choking from thirst, and so I turned 
back. 

‘*As I was passing down a wash I noticed a 
break in the rock formation—a vein of yellow 
and red soft rock, about two feet wide, that 
ran northwest and southeast in the dark-brown 
lava. I began to examine the gravel and sand 
gathered here and there in the bottom of the 
wash, for the vein had every appearance of 
bearing gold. Of course I didn’t stop there 
long, for the heat was terrific; but before I 
went on I had found three small grains of gold 
in the sands, and in a crack in the bed rock 
two rough-shaped pieces as large as kernels of 
corn—enough to prove that the place was rich 
in gold. 

‘*When I returned to camp I decided to say 
nothing to my comrades about my find. The 
place could be worked only when water was 
Tunning down it, and the rainy season was 
many months off; I said to myself that I 
would later return to the country with one 
good man. But I never did go back to the 
Gila. I was young, I had gold enough for my 
needs, and there were always exciting times 
in Santa Fe and on the different trading expe- 
ditions to far places. And then, one winter, I 
was sent to St. Louis with a band of horses 
for Pierre Chouteau—and IJ never went back. 
I am not sorry, for I have had great adven- 
tures, great happiness, in our north country. 
It is the best country in all the world.” 

‘“‘There you speak the truth!’? Pitamakan 


not have avoided comment and question. She 
had even had her new trank sent from the 
store to Sophie’s boarding house and had 
packed it there. 

“I shall miss you,’’ said Sophie. ‘The 
Boys’ Club will miss you. You’ve brought 
us so much life and energy from the city.’” 

‘‘What’s the use of my running a Boys’ 
Club if I can’t invite the boys to my house?’’ 

‘*And your aunt’s!’” 

‘If grandfather left it to me as well as to 
Aunt Catharine, wasn’t it just because he 
knew I’d want it open and useful? Wouldn’t 
he have wanted the boys to use his workshop? 
‘That’s why I broke the lock. What right had 
| Aunt Catharine to lock the door? She’d have 
the whole house as tight and chilly as her own 
heart, if she could! Sophie Hare, could you 
stand living with Aunt Catharine?’’ 

“I don’t know,”’ said Sophie hesitatingly. 
‘*The house is so beautiful, and I’ve never 
had a home.’’ 

‘Nor I, except as I’ve always come back to 
visit. It almost seemed like heaven to me 
when grandfather was alive. But now all 
Aunt Catharine cares about is to keep the 
house and herself shut up in the past. I can’t 
| Stand it. Haven’t I tried my best for a year? 
I never tried so hard to get on with anyone.’’ 

‘*Because you do like a home better than a 
hall bedroom in New York?”’ 

‘I love the old home better than any place 
in the world, but I don’t like it well enough 
to live there with Aunt Catharine.’’ 

‘*Won’t she be lonely ?”’ 

“Not so lonely without meas withme. And 
she’ll have Mrs. Faber, just next door. They 
can talk about the past and be happy.’” 

“Dm sorry.”? 

‘*For whom??? 

‘Just sorry in general, and sorry because-I 
/ean’t drop in to the dear old parlor after 





town from the Torrington station, she could | 


hardly knew why she whispered, ‘‘ But 
I hoped you could stand it.’’ 

Torrington is on a branch railway that 
connects with the main line at Stone Junc- 
tion. There, if you wish to go to the town 
of Marley or to distant New York, you 
must change cars. As the train neared 
‘Torrington, Laura drew down her win- 
dow shade and shrank down in the high 
seat. Passengers entering by the rear 
door caught no glimpse of her. 

She smiled at her feeling of guilt. Had 
not a young woman who had earned her 
living since she was seventeen years old 
a perfect right to leave her legacy and 
her aunt and go back to New York if she 
wanted to? Then she suddenly sat up, 
tense! In spite of all the noise of the 
train the voices behind her were clear. 

“‘Do you think you can take care of 
yourself all right at the Junction, Catha- 
rine? I’ll have to get off at Sallie’s 
station. You know you’re not much 
used to traveling. ’’ 

**But I’ll have to get used to it now.’” 

‘*T can’t seem to see you, Catharine, 
living at Marley, and going from town 
to town selling extracts. How can you 
stand it to leave the old house and go?’”’ 

‘*How can | stand it to stay? It isn’t 
just her breaking the lock; it’s all it 
stands for. If father did leave the house 
half to her, did he mean it to be overrun 
by a dozen dirty boys? It’s been all I’ve 
had to hold to since father went, and 
now I haven’t that.’’ 

“-1’ll miss dropping in, Catharine, after 
fifty years.’? 

‘*And I’ll miss you, Mary. You under- 
stand, den’t you? Every inch of the 
place is dear to me because of something 
or somebody that’s gone. I’ve nothing 
to live for except the past.’” 

There was a moment of silence before 
Mary Faber answered softly, ‘I’ve hoped 
sometimes that you would find Laura some 
one to live for.’’ 

‘‘Mary Faber, haven’t I tried to get on with 
Laura? I have nothing with which to re- 
proach myself.’” 

‘*Won’t Laura be lonely without you?’’ 

“She can have Sophie Hare to live with her. 
I’m leaving her the whole house. But I can’t 
stand living with her.’? 

Mrs. Faber’s response was almost a whisper: 
“*T had hoped you could stand it.’” 

The voices ceased. Mrs. Faber left the car 
at her daughter’s station after a good-by as 
quiet as Sophie’s, and the engine went jerking 
and rumbling on to Stone Junction. When 


; the brakeman announced their arrival at the 


Junction, Laura sat still and turned her face 
to the window. She knew that so nervous a 
traveler as her aunt would be the first one out, 
although there was no need to hurry, since the 
Torrington train had nothing to do except turn 
round and go home. | 

Something checked Miss Catharine Pitman’s 
headlong rush upon the baggage room. It 
was a trunk, brand new; the name on its up- 
turned end was Laura Pitman and its desti- 
nation New York. Miss Catharine’s thin lips 
worked tremulously ; she stood perfectly still ; 
people jostled her. 

**You can’t check your trunk without a 
ticket, madam !’’ said a sharp voice at her side. 

The waiting room at Stone Junction has 
dusty benches with broken seats, grimy old 
railway maps upon its walls and a floor that 
is gritty with dirt. Stone Junction, with its 
grime, its stale odors, its roar of shunting en- 
gines, transforms the people who crowd through 
it. Thé daintiest turn tawdry, the gentlest 
seem sordid. 

Stone-Junction laid itsyugly touch on the 
two women who'approached the ticket window. 
They faced each other, wide-eyed, questioning. 





Against the grimy background of the station, 
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Laura saw a shabby, little old 
woman, with wisps of gray 
hair fallen from beneath a 
square bonnet shoved awry. 
Her thin shoulders louked 
sharp beneath her twenty- 
year-old dolman ; her flat can- 
vas shoes showed beneath the 
wide skirt of her black dress. 
In her long, black-gloved fin- 
gers she clutched a bead bag. 
It was impossible, Laura said 
to herself, that this old woman 
should spend her life in trav- 
eling about the countryside, 
ringing people’s doorbells to 
sell vanilla! Aunt Catharine 
belonged at home, in the old 
house. But how was Laura 
to get her there? 





of the place of the attack. I had 
to keep behind trees, for I was 
within rifle range of the Ger- 
mans. It was very fogyy, and 
for that reason I wasn’t seen. 

‘The day before, one of our 
fellows had been up and very 
foolishly had stood out in plain 
view. Acommunicating trench 
Tuns along there, but he stood 
on topof the ground. He heard 
a big shell coming, but didn’t 
think it was close, It landed 
about fifty feet away. He 
made one jump and was in 
the trench. Then he beat it. 
‘Twenty or more shells were 
thrown at him. It is stunts 
like that which get us in bad 
sometimes with the French 
officers. Twenty shells can 





And against the ugliness of 
Stone Junction Catharine Pit- 
man saw a great blonde girl, 
whose hair looked too golden, 
her hat too big, her smart-cut skirt too short, 
her heels too high; this girl was far too pretty 
and striking, the old lady said to herself, to 
be going forth alone to that terrible New York! 
Laura must stay safe in the old house. But 
how was her aunt to get her there? 

Impatient travelers, waiting to buy tickets, 
shoved and pushed as Aunt Catharine stood 
trembling, bewildered. Then the old lady 
stretched her hand suddenly out toward Laura, 
and instantly Laura’s hand closed over it. 
The girl drew her aunt out of the press. 

“* Laura, you were running away—from me?”’ 

“And you were running away from me— 
Aunt Catharine?’’ 

‘*Without any good-by, Laura?’’ 

Laura was an impulsive girl. She drew her 
aunt blindly after her to the Torrington train. 
‘*Let’s go home,’’ she said, ‘‘to say good-by.’” 

They did not talk on the car, but their hands 
lay side by side. It came over both how rarely 
their hands had touched. 

Lights twinkled along Torrington’s frosty 
November streets. Lights were bright even 
in the silent house as they turned in at the 
gate. Old Kate had left supper in the oven 
and had gone off to her prayer meeting. How 
warmly the old house welcomed the two trav- 
elers from Stone Junction! How ivory clean 
the stair spindles were, how smooth to the 
hand the sweep of the mahogany handrail! 
Everything in the gentle old parlor twinkled 
and smiled at them—the pale gold of the mantel 
mirror above the beaded white panels, the 
fringe of prisms on the tall candlesticks, the | 
coals glowing in the grate, the rosewood of 
the old piano—and last, the glass of the door | 
with the broken lock. 

Beyond that door was the conservatory, 
which grandfather had long ago turned into a 
carpenter shop for the fine cabinetwork that, 
he enjoyed so much. Until yesterday the 
tools, dusted each day, had remained as his 
hand had dropped them. In the old days 
grandfather used to keep the door open into, 
the parlor, and he would sit sometimes just 
within the workshop to keep the litter of his 
whittling from Catharine’s spotless carpet. 
Did they see him now, there in the shadow, 
looking over at them with his whimsical, wise 
little smile, welcoming them home? 

Like Stone Junction, the old parlor, too, could 
work its transformations, for, after they had 
washed away the dust and soot of travel, there 
sat Aunt Catharine in the firelight, dressed in | 
her softest black-silk gown with old ivory lace 
at neck and wrists; her hair lay in soft silver 
curls about her delicate old face; there was 
a sweet look in her faded eyes. Laura had 
slipped into a white dress; she looked round- 
eyed and golden-haired and childlike. 

But both sat thinking of that broken lock. 

‘*Aunt Catharine, was I.so unbearable that 
you were going to leave all this on my account ? 
And I thought all the time that I was being 

” 

**But I don’t want you to leave it, Laura.’’ 

“*Would I stay here without you? Could I 
enjoy the house if I thought you’d left it be- 
cause I was too horrid to live with? I must 
be the one to go, Aunt Catharine.’’ 

“*Would I stay here knowing that you had 
run away because you couldn’t stand me? 
And I thought I had been kind. I am the 
one who must go, to-morrow. Sophie Hare 
will stay with you, won’t she? I—I-—I’ve 
sometimes envied you each other.’’ 

“*It’s only that Sophie understands what 
I’ve wanted to do for the village here—how 
I’ve wanted to make it homy for the boys. 
That was why —’’ 

“Perhaps I might have got used—to the 
boys.” 

**Aunt Catharine, I understand better now. 
The house is sacred to you; that’s why I[’ll 
never let you open it to my friends, to my 
noise and clutter. You’ll not be lonely when 
I go away. Mrs. Faber will come often, and 
you and she are such friends.’’ 

“*It’s your house, Laura, as much as mine. 
I'll never stay here to spoil it for youl’? They 
both gazed into the fire. ‘‘So there we are!’’ 
concluded Aunt Catharine. 

Turning suddenly, Laura put her hand over 
her aunt’s. ‘‘No, here we are!’’ she cried, 
smiling at the little old lady. ‘‘Let’s stay |’? 





A MILITARY FUNERAL PROCESSION IN A FRENCH 
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\, Robert Matter 


In Three Parts 
VL 
October 31st. 

HAVE been sick with a sore 
I throat, but I am all right now. 
I was up on a mountain, and it had been 
raining for a long time, and my shoes were 
worn-out. 

1 had to make a trip down with wounded 
that night. When I reached the hospital, the 
stretcher bearer asked me how many wounded 
1 had. 
had told me at the poste de secours, The 
attendants took out the two bottom stretchers. 


I noticed what looked like a pile of blankets in ' 


the top stretcher. I shoved my hand into them 
and felt what was left of some poor fellow who 
had been shot almost to pieces. I pulled my 
hand back, and it was all over bluod. It gave 


me a bad shock, but it was lucky I felt there; ; 


for if I had not, the weunded nan would have 
lain in the car until the next day and I should 
have hauled him back up the mountain. 

The post I had come from is extremely in- 
teresting. It consists of a bunch of little shacks, 
all on different levels of the hill, Some of the 
buildings are dug into the slope to make them 
bombproof. ‘There are a number of dugouts 
here filled with ammunition of all sorts, 

I saw my first German. prisoners the other 
day—about fifty of them. 


to work pulling by hand all weeds and grasses. 
They looked like good fighters. 
the same, with their shaved heads. Only half 
of them had their little, round caps, I suppose 
the others had lost their caps during action. 


I from his uniform for a souvenir, step up 
and cut it off. Icouldn’tdothat. Idon’teven 
like to stare at them as at some wild animal. 


GERMAN PRISONERS. 
F you see anything a prisoner has that you 


They seemed to be treated very well, and 1) 


suppose most of them are glad to be away 
from the trenches. 1 Saw another crowd of 
German prisoners being marched along a road. 
Some of them had obtained loaves of army 
bread, and they were hanging on to the loaves 
as though their lives depended on not letting 
go. 

I was eating dinner one day in another 


valley, when a couple of Boche shells went | 


over the village. I was ina hotel, by a window, 


and I could see all the street. When the people | 


in the street heard the whistle of the shells 











A “POSTE DE SECOURS” PARTLY DESTROYED 
BY GERMAN SHELL FIRE. 





1 replied two, for that was what they | 


' They were in the. 
yard between two barracks and had been put 


All appeared ; 


want, you can take it. If you wanta button | 


Part Two Ze 


they all threw themselves on their 
faces in the dirt. The idea is that | 
when a shell lands and explodes, the | 
pieces fly out on a tangent from the 
I was eating with a new chap who’ 
He said, 
I 


ground. 
had just come out from Paris. 
‘*Are we safer here or in an open field?’’ 
told him I didn’t know. 

We walked back to the hospital after dinner, 
and we were standing in the yard when 





we heard again the whistle of a shell. We all 
threw ourselves down on the ground and 
| waited for the explosion, but none came. 
Finally we got up. What we thought was 
,@ shell was nothing but a steam roller that 
, was standing at the side of the road and had 
| blown off steam. We had a good laugh, but 
it was not all on us, for an army lieutenant 
had flopped with us. 


;MENTIONED IN THE DISPATCHES. 


HE fighting has been rather quiet, 
| but I hear that we are preparing for- 
another ‘kK. That will inean more 
continuous driving. I have a new car now. 
My old one was smashed in a wreck I had. 
| We have all experienced a lot of tire trouble. 
So far I have always had sitting wounded 
in my car when I have been compelled to 
; change tires, and I have made them get 
out and help. If I had couchés inside, I 
don’t know what I should do. 

After the last attack, our whole section was 
mentioned for our work during the attack. 
That means our officer will receive the Croix 
de Guerre, but we won’t. There are two 
fellows here who won the medal last summer 
for going out in their cars and picking up 
wounded under fire. I hope, if I get the chance, 
1 shall not be too scared to go. These chances ; 
| don’t come every day. 

Are my cattle sold? What did I receive for 
them? I have six hundred bushels of wheat 
in the elevator. Sell them, if wheat goes up. 
How many young pigs have I now? 






VIL 
November 11th. 

I am sitting in a room in an old factory that 
has been turned into a hospital. It is warm 
in here, but outside it is raining, as it has been 
for two days. Up in the mountains you find 
two feet of snow. We have two ambulances 
stuck in another valley over on the other side 
of a mountain, and we don’t know if we can 
get them out or not. In this valley it hasn’t 
snowed yet, but all the surrounding mountains 
are covered. If this is the start of winter it 
will mean, I think, the ceasing of much fight- 
ing, and the warfare will settle down to just 
sitting in the trenches. I was expecting another 
attack, but it probably won’t take place. It is 
then we have fun, and it surely is exciting. 

At the time of the last attack we were men- 
tioned in the official dispatches. This is a 
translation from the order of the day: 

“The following have been cited in the order 
of the division: the American Automobile 
Section, Sanitary Number 3, and its chief, Mr. 
Hill. Again they have affirmed their untiring 
devotion and assured, with a cool courage and 
under very trying conditions during the days 
and nights of October 15, 16 and 17, 1915, ina 
region diflicult of access and in part swept by 
the enemy’s fire, the evacuation of numerous 
wounded. ’” 

This was published in the official orders. 

One other chap and I were up in the moun- : 
tains, only three miles away, when the attack | 
began, and we were the first to haul any ; 
wounded. ‘Then the whole section was rushed 
there, and we were all kept busy. I was sent | 
up again just the other day, and I climbed a| 








;& shack, which is a poste de secours, 
‘perched up on top of a barren mountain and 


do a lot of damage. 

The day 1 was up I went 
into an observation post, which 
was simply a hole dug in the hillside and 
roofed with logs and rocks. Here you could 
look out of peepholes and see the Boche lines. 

‘That night I went down the mountain with 
wounded. It was foggy, and I believe the road 
was the narrowest and steepest in the world. 
No sooner had I started than my headlights 
burned out and left me with only my oil side 
lights to run with. It took me two hours to 
go down. I never had such a ride. Part of 
the time I couldn’t see a thing. I would stop 
and wait until a muleteer came along leading” 
his animal. These men carry lanterns, and L 
would have one of them walk ahead and show 
me the road. I stayed in the valley the rest 
of that night, for it would have been impossible 


| to have returned up the mountain, and in the 


morning I went back to our base and had a gas. 
lamp put on my car. That was the fourth 
time my lights had burned out on me in tight 








FIRING AT A HOSIILE AEROPLANE 


places, and I had had enough of it. Now I 
flash a good light, and my worries are over. 

There is another post near which we have 
to run about a mile without any lights, for we 
are in view of the Germans. One night a new 
chap, who had been sent to this post for the 
first time, started out with all his lights blazing. 
The Germans commenced dropping shells all 
round him. He didn’t realize they were Boche 
shells, but thought the noise was from a French 
battery until a shell landed close to him, and 
then he made a record get-away. Where we 
are it is much different from the fighting on 
level ground. Simply rounding a curve in the 
road will put you either in or out of range. 

‘The rain and the mud are my chief troubles. 
My feet are wet most of the time. I think I 
shall begin wearing wooden shoes. Some of 
our fellows do, and most of the soldiers do 
when they are not marching. Your feet keep 
dry in them. You wear felt slippers inside, 
and when you are rolling your bus you can 
kick off the wooden shoes and work the pedals 
with your felt slippers. 


STRETCHERS FOR BEDS. 


FE have moved our base and are quar- 

V V tered now in the schoolroum of the vil- 

lage. We sleep on our stretchers. They 

are not the most comfortable things in the 

world, and most of them have held dead men at 

one time or another, but a thought like that 

doesn’t bother you; the narrowness does. I 

hear that a hospital has promised us some plank 
beds and straw mattresses. That ..~! help. 


VU. 
November 17th. 


Your letter was received last week. J am 
afraid the life I am leading isn’t as exciting 
as you imugine. After the romance of seeing 
everything here wears off, the life—especially 
in bad weather—settles down to hard wo 

I am sitting on a bench close to the stove in 
It is 





is above the tree line. There are several feet 
of snow on the ground and the trees below are 
; completely covered. I can look down on moun- 
tains and valleys. I never saw such a beau- 
tiful sight. If it were not for the occasional 
sound of the cannon.from the-surrounding hills 


mountain until I was within a thousand metres | and the sight of the barbed-wire entanglements 
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on the summits, you would never think that a | chants something and sprinkles holy water on | funeral, and I was sick of the war. 
The flag is taken off and the men returned to the hospital and went in, I hap- | gripped the doctor’s hand at the door. 


war was going on. 


We have been rather busy | the coftin. 


When I 


of late because of the storm we had. One day | place the coffin in the trench. No individual pened to see a soldier dying from wounds | 


I carried three crazy soldiers. The cold and | graves are dug. 


There are long trenches, and 


the thought of another winter in the trenches | when a coffin is put in, only enough dirt is 


had driven them insane. 


thrown on top to cover that coffin, and the 


I had to haul them about fifteen miles; I| trench is left open for the next. Up at the 
carried their guns and bayonets in front with | front the bodies are simply dumped into a hole 


me, so that they would not try to kill their | without coffins. 


guard. 

‘The last two days and nights we have been 
hauling soldiers with frozen feet. I never 
knew what frozen feet meant; but when you 
see fifty men in a room having their feet greased 
and wrapped up in cotton, then you get some 
idea of what it means. The men can’t walk, 
and they suffer badly. 

I am well fixed for shoes now, as I am wear- 
ing soldiers’ shoes with great hobnails in the 
soles. The shoes weigh about five pounds 
apiece, but my feet are dry and fairly warm, 
and that is the main thing. 

Several days ago I had three wounded in my 
car, and I was just starting up a mountain, 
when I was stopped and told that General 
Joffre was coming. I dismounted and held ; 


my camera in my left hand, and when hej quick apprehension. 


There were a lot of cannon 
going off in the hills as I stood watching the 


jin the head. ‘There were half a dozen other 
| wounded lying near by and watching him 
die. No one is affected by death. ‘The un- 
importance of any individual is brought home 
to you very forcibly. 

‘That is just part of our life. The rest of 
the time we are playing and joking. 


DOCTOR:PRESCOTTS BANK ACCOUNT 





| of family prayers. This morning, as the 
doctor read the familiar words of the 


prayer for patience and guidance, his vuice 
rose in such a fervent appeal that the eyes of 


his wife and daughter were drawn to him in’ 
When he rose, the lines | 


walked past me I tried to salute with my right ' about his mouth still quivered with irrepres- 


hand and to take his picture with my left. 


sible emotion, and an unwonted silence fell for 


‘The salute was successful, for he returned it, | a moment upon them all. 


but [ don’t know about the picture. After he 


drawn up at attention. My 
wounded were in bad shape and 
I had to rush them to the hos- 
pital. Later in the day I saw the 
general again. This time he was 
riding in a limousine. As he 
went by, everyone yelled, ‘‘Vire 
le général!?? 

Not long ago I was sent out ina 
driving snowstorm. It was snow- 
ing so hard you could scarcely see. 
I passed a bunch of troops march- 
ing along through the blizzard. 
Behind them came pack mules 
with small cannon strapped on 
their backs. They made a picture 
{ shall long remember. 

This snow glazes the roads until 
they are as slick as glass. It is im- 
possible to drive without chains. 
Even then you do some great skid- 
ding at the turns. I guess luck 
is with us, or we should have 
smashed all our cars before this. 
We have abandoned one mountain 
post, and it is only a matter of 
time until we shall have to give up 
theothers. They havea new rule 
of not sending out any wounded 
from the hospitals after dark ex- 
cept in case of emergency. I hope 
they keep the rule, for climbing 
these mountains in pitch black is 
not much fun. Now we can go 
to bed at night and sleep undis- 
turbed. 

Our cars are constantly getting 
stuck, and then we must have 
mules pull us out. In the daytime 
there is always somebody passing 
on the road, but at night it is 
different. If you get stuck then 
and have to walk after help, your 
wounded may freeze to death. 
Some of us have had smash-ups. 
It is hard to keep from hitting 
other cars and wagons. 

Three days ago we evacuated 
the big hospital, which is in the 
soldiers’ old barracks at the end 
of the railway. Two of our cars 
were smashed. My Lawrenceville friend slid 
into a pack mule and knocked it off the road 
and broke its leg. It had to be shot. All the 
muleteer said was, ‘'C’est la guerre.”” 

Haven’t written for two days. I am now 
back in the valley. It was very cold on the 
mountain and we had to go to bed to get warm. 
Yesterday, while I was making a trip, I passed 
an entire battalion of chasseurs returning from 
the trenches. At their head marched a band, 
and when the men went by me to the step of 
the music I couldn’t help feeling a thrill. 
And yet I know something of what war means, 
and I am not in love with it. 

To-day I brought down a man who had been 
shot through the jaw. The bullet had come 
out the back of his neck. He had been driven 
into the, _ unasleigh yesterday, too late to 
be taken down that night. I slept in the bed 
next to him, and he moaned all night. I 
brought him down early and watched him 
having his wound dressed. It is odd how you 
can become used to anything. At first I 
couldn’t stand the sight of wounds, but now 
it doesn’t affect me one way or another. 

IT had to stop writing to make a special trip 
to a hospital and remain twenty-four hours. 
While I was there I saw the funeral of a sol- 
dier. When soldiers die at the hospital they 
are buried the same day. They are put in 
wooden boxes covered with the French flag. 
‘The coffins are carried on the shoulders of 
four soldiers, and behind march more soldiers 
with guns pointing to the ground. In front 
march a priest and a soldier, carrying the 
cross that is to mark the grave. The priest 





But the doctor swiftly banished the thoughts 
passed, I climbed back into my ambulance | that had assailed him, and his cheery smile 
and drove through the double line of soldiers | swept away their shadow. 


‘Well, lazybones, ’’ 


DRAWINGS BY WATSON BARRATT 





MRS. PRESCOTT TORE OPEN THE ADDRESSED ENVELOPE, AND 
STARTED TO READ THE LETTER ONCE, TWICE; THEN A 
WAVE OF COMPREHENSION SWEPT OVER HER FACE. 


he said to Ralph, his twelve-year-old son, ‘‘so 
tired were you, hearing your father go in and 
out all night, that you could hardly get up 
this morning ?”’ 

“‘O father!’ cried his daughter, Elinor, in 
concern. ‘‘Were you out again last night? 
You haven’t had a night’s sleep this week.’’ 

‘Utterly unreasonable of people to be sick 
at night, isn’t it, puss?’’ the doctor replied 
good-humoredly. ‘The day is coming when I 
shall take my rest—but I hardly think it is 
coming to-day,’’ he concluded abruptly as his 
oftice boy appeared in the doorway. 

‘* A message from Mrs. Doane, doctor. 
She’s very bad, and can you come at once, 
they say.’ 

‘‘Jack, do finish your coffee !’’ Mrs. Prescott 
exclaimed. ‘You must at least be allowed to 
have breakfast.’’ 

“‘She is suffering, dear, ’’ the doctor answered 
gently, ‘‘and I must get down there at once. 
No coffee this morning. ’’ 

Leaning back in the phaeton beside Tommy, 
the boy who was his driver, Doctor Prescott 
yielded for a moment to his utter fatigue. 
Then some recollection drove away repose, 
and, drawing a package of papers from his 
pocket, he read the names of his debtors in- 
scribed on the top of one bill after another. 


‘“It’s no use, something must be done,’’ he , 


muttered. 


Half an hour later the doctor had relieved , 


Mrs. Doane’s suffering. At the door he paused 
and fingered a bill. 
in the room with him, and as he raised his 
eyes he noticed her wistful expression. ‘‘Is 


CCK Caroline B. Davis 


HE Prescotts still observed the custom ' 


Only the nurse remained | 





there something I can do for you, Miss Gray ?”’ 
he asked, with his quick sympathy. 

‘‘Can you spare me a moment, doctor ?’’ the 
girl asked. ‘‘It’s about my money.’’? Her 
color rose. ‘‘I don’t like to speak about it, 
but I’ve been here four weeks, and nothing 
has been said about paying me. It’s all 
right, I know, but I am usually paid every 
week; my family depends on what I send 
them.’’ 

The doctor frowned. Mrs. Doane’s condi- 
tion was desperate, and he could not think of 
thrusting fresh worries upon her husband at 
that moment. Because 
of the harassed expres- 
sion on Mr. Doane’s 
face the doctor had re- 
frained {rom presenting 
his own bill. 

The nurse’s lip quiv- 
ered. ‘‘I’ve no call to 
trouble you with this, 
doctor; but mother’s 
rent is due, and I have 
never failed her be- 
fore.”” 

“Tut, tut, child! I 
was only thinking what 
was best to do.’? The 
doctor’s face cleared ra- 
diantly. “I'll just write 
youacheck myself, and 
let Mr. Doane settle it 
with my account. Not 
a word, not a word; it’s 
no trouble at all.’” 

llis next visit was to 
Mrs. Greene, a widow. 
One of the bills he car- 
ried bore Mrs. Greene’s 
name, and burned him 
uncomfortably as, after 
a time, he rose to leave 
her. Asif in answer 
to his thought, the in- 
valid detained him. 

‘‘Doctor,’? she said, 
‘*there is something 
that I’ve wanted to say. 
You never send bills, 
as we all know, but I 
have tried to see that 
you had a check from 
time to time. I can’t 
let you keep on com- 
ing without telling you 
that I have met with 
heavy losses this year.’” 

“'May I borrow paper 
and pen from your desk 
here?’’ the doctor said 
quickly. ‘‘I’ll render 
you now all the bill you 
will ever owe me.’” 

As he took his hat, he left in her hand a 
receipted bill for his services to date. 

‘*Aren’t you goin’ home now for a bit, 
doctor?’? Tommy asked. ‘‘You do look beat 
this morning.’’ 

“No such luck, Tommy. 


I must go five 


miles out of town to see young Mrs. Russell 
Strong first.’’ 

Russell Strong urged the doctor to have a 
cup of coffee with him—a suggestion to which 
Moreover, he 


the doctor readily assented. 
promised himself to deliver 
one, at least, of the untouched 
bills. 

‘* Doctor Prescott,’’ said 
young Strong, ‘‘you seem to 
be the repository for every 
man’s troubles; have you 
room for a few of mine??’’ 

Doctor Prescott’s rugged 
face instantly woke to con- 
cern. 

“What is it, Russell, my 
boy??? 

‘The truth is, doctor, things 
have been going badly since 
Mabel has been sick. I ex- 
pected to put through a good 
stroke of business this fall— 
it seemed so sure a thing 
that I laid a mortgage on 
; the house.’’ He paused. ‘‘The business 
| failed me, and the house must go—unless I 


“UTTERLY 


he finished hoarsely. 








UNREASONABLE 
OF PEOPLE TO BE SICK AT 
NIGHT, ISN'T IT, PUSS?" 


can raise money by the first of the week,’’| mother, how it is! 


The stricken look had lifted from;Strong’s life, and it-wasn’t all)among poor people. 


|face and he murmured his thanks when he 


“'Tommy,’’ said the doctor reflectively as, 
| facing homeward at last, he scattered behind 
them bits of torn paper, ‘‘if people were to 
track our course by those papers, whither, do 
you suppose, they would say we were bound?’”’ 

At Tommy’s bewildered look he smiled and 
continued genially : 

‘I want you to drive out here to-morrow 
morning and give Mr. Strong a letter—a letter 
more important even than a bill, Tommy; 80 
mind that you deliver it into his own hands.’’ 

The town awoke next morning to an over- 
whelming grief. Their beloved physician was 
dead. 

The hard-driven machinery had broken 
down ; the big heart had failed while the weary 
man slept. With all the load he had borne 
still buckled to his shoulders, the doctor had 
passed from his active life into the rest he 
| had coveted. 

The quiet despair in Mrs. Prescott’s face 
brought apprehension and alarm to those who 
loved her. Rumors followed fast on the heels 
of apprehension—rumors that she was going 
to move from the comfortable house where she 
had lived for twenty years, that she had dis- 
missed the cook, that she and Elinor were 
working early and late to avoid spending an 
unnecessary penny. And facts — relentless 
facts—hastened to confirm the rumors. 

Doctor Prescott had inherited from his father 
a certain amount of property, which had been 
enough to furnish his family with the neces- 
saries of life. What he had received from his 
patients had provided the little luxuries that 
had made his home pleasant and comfortable. 
Shrewd business men might have seen cause 
to criticize the doctor for investing his entire 
inheritance in the stock of one company. 
; They would have said that it was safer to 
distribute your investments among several 
companies. But the P. W. & D. Railway for 
twenty years had regularly paid its dividends ; 
and when, a few months before the doctor’s 
death, it had failed to send out its quarterly 
checks to stockholders, there had been surprise 
among many men who were far wiser in money 
matters than the kind-hearted physician. 

It was reported that ‘‘hard times’’ had re- 
duced the revenues from freight and passenger 
traffic, but the news that finally came was 
much more serious than that. Ill - advised 
financial deals had brought about the ruin of 
the company, and the road was in the hands 
of a receiver. Mrs. Prescott did not learn the 
extent of the calamity until after her hus- 
band’s death. He had wanted to save her 
from worry. 

Such records as could be found of money 
due him represented a sum scarcely more than 
enough to pay the quarterly bills and the rent 
of the house. Mrs. Prescott planned to move 
to a little cottage, the rent of which was only 
a few dollars a month. There she and Elinor 
planned to take care of themselves and Ralph, 
and at the same time to earn such small sums 
as they could by taking in sewing. Elinor 
hoped, too, to get pupils in dancing. 

One afternoon a week or two after the 
doctor’s death, Elinor entered the sitting 
room, where her mother sat sewing. The girl 
stretched herself wearily on the worn sofa; 
then, seeing tears in her mother’s eyes, she 
reached out her hand. 

‘*Don’t, mother dear, not forme; there must 
be happiness ahead for us; such a lot of life is 
left yet.’? And then, looking with quick intu- 
ition at her mother, she asked, ‘‘Is there some- 
thing new you haven’t told me?’’ 

Mrs. Prescott wiped her eyes and tried to 
smile bravely. ‘‘There is something,’’ she 
said, ‘‘just another little straw. I went to the 
bank this morning. I thought from the check 
book that there was five hundred dollars left, 
—enough to meet the necessary bills and the 
expense of moving, —but they tell me that there 
is nothing at all.’”’ 

Elinor started up with a murmur of incre- 
dulity, but Mrs. Prescott shook her head sadly. 

“‘There is no mistake. When I examined 
your father’s check book again, I found that 
one more check had been torn out than the 
stubs recorded. Later I found 
a half-finished letter thrust 
back, out of sight, in his desk 
—a letter to Russell Strong, 
in which he said that he was 
sending him a check for five 
hundred dollars, The letter 
broke off there. Your father 
was called out suddenly, and 
must have left it, expecting 
to finish it the next day. 

‘*But he had slipped the 
check into an envelope ad- 
dressed to Russell. I remem- 
ber that Tommy came to me 
with it that morning, saying 
vg that the doctor had particu- 
‘ larly asked him to carry it to 
the Strongs’. I sealed and 
sent it without looking at it.’’ 
Elinor slipped down beside her mother. 
‘Tell me,’? she said impetuously, ‘‘tell me, 
Father had such a big 
practice and so. much work that it cost him his 
We 
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have never lived extravagantly, and yet now | Prescott with the unsigned but touching mes-| comfort until little Ralph could adequately ! hesitation, Latimer picked up a handful of 


we are penniless. No, no, mother dear,’’ she 
went on quickly, as she saw a look of pain 


sage, ‘‘From one the doctor helped.’’ 
In all, the sum swelled up into the thousands | 


fulfill the childish pledge that he had made 
many times since his father’s death—‘‘to take 


flash across her mother’s face, ‘‘I know that of dollars—enough to maintain the Prescotts in | daddy’s place and support the family.’’ 


whatever he did was the wisest, but I should 
like to understand. ’’ 

Mrs. Prescott’s hand stroked the young face 
that was raised to hers. 

‘*Had father been as other men, Elinor, had 
he taken the dollars he earned, or even used 
for himself those that came to him, there would 
have been none of these questions for you and 
me; but that was never father’s way. To 
him there was a sacred obligation in his pro- 
fession that brought him near so many sick 
and suffering people. It was his privilege, he 
said, to relieve distress, not to leave fresh 
trouble behind in a millstone of debt. 

‘*He sent most of his bills receipted, and as 
the years passed he rendered fewer and fewer ; 
he was content to accept the freewill offerings 
that his patients sent him. With those and 
with the dividends from our railway stock we 
had more than enough for our needs. 

**I knew that something out of the ordinary 
was troubling him that last day, but I didn’t 
learn until he had gone from us what it was. 
With the papers on his desk was a letter that 
announced the bankruptcy of the P. W. & D. 
That must have been a bitter disappointment 
tohim. We were expecting a dividend in an- 
other month, you know, for there was a report 
that conditions were improving. 

“Your father was not an old man, and he 
confidently expected that many years lay before 
him in which to provide for us. There has 
been a general depression in business this year, 
and consequently the checks sent to him were 
less generous than usual. But, dear, no pos- 
sible reproach rests upon your father’s name. 
He had a tender heart, and when he saw suffer- 
ing he relieved it if he could.’”’ 

The low tones dropped to silence, and the 
two who had loved him sat with bowed heads. 
A sharp ring of the doorbell startled them both. 

As Elinor opened the door the postman, 
who from the days of her childhood had 
brought the Prescotts’ mail, touched his cap. 

““Some specials for your mother, Miss 
Elinor,’’ he said. ‘‘May I put them on the 
table there?’’ 

“‘Specials?’’? Elinor repeated, puzzled, as he 
entered and, deftly tarning his bag upside 
down, emptied its contents on the table. 
“Why, there are dozens of them—and they’re 
not stamped! Oh, wait a minute!’’ she cried, 
for the postman had turned and hurried out of 
the open door. 

Attracted by her daughter’s voice, Mrs. 
Prescott came into the hall. 

‘What is it, Elinor?’’ she asked. 

‘*That’s the strangest thing,’’ said Elinor. 
‘*Look at all those letters—dozens of them! 
And did you hear Mr. Merrill slam the dour? 
He never did it before in his life. See, this 
thick one on top is the only one that’s stamped 
or addressed. Open it, quick!’’ 


Mrs. Prescott tore open the addressed enve-— 


lope, and started to read the letter once, twice ; 
then a wave of comprehension swept over her 
face. ‘The letter fell from her hands and, 
groping blindly for Elinor, she burst into tears. 

It was several minutes before either of them 
fully understood. Together they read the 
letter that Mrs. Prescott had opened. In it 
a great many people paid tribute to Doctor 
Prescott’s life of faithful service. 

All had long considered it, they wrote, a 
cherished privilege to share their troubles with 
him whose manly, virtuous life had been an 
inspiring example to them; but only since his 
death had they learned how many had enjoyed 
their peace of mind at his expense. Each 
had now figured what he owed the doctor, 
and they begged Mrs. Prescott to accept the 
only retribution they could make—a just com- 
pensation for his service, for which not one of 
them had ever made adequate return. 

A few rich men, who had negligently handed 
the doctor checks from time to time, con- 
tributed a thousand dollars each; men of more 
moderate means, five hundred dollars; and so, 
in amounts that ranged from five to ten dollars 
up into the hundreds, those whom the doctor 
had helped sent their grateful acknowledgments 
to his widow. 

Many a man had parted with his last avail- 
able dollar with the same feeling that young 
Russell Strong had expressed as he wrote his 
check for five hundred dollars, and a little more: 

‘'That’s going back where it belongs, and 
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1T WAS A DESPERATE CHANCE TO TAKE. 


DISPUTING 
Coy Hugh 


i HEN a cloud-burst in the 
| W hills took away the approach 

to the Little Beaver bridge, 
Mart Latimer, who carried the mail 
{to Meadowville three times a week, 
knew that until the damage could be 
repaired he should have to make his 
trips on horseback, by way of the mountain 
‘trail. Latimer had ‘‘punched’’ cattle all over 
| the foothills, and he knew every ford that 
| crossed the Big and the Little Beaver. When, 
| after the washout, he started on his first trip 
over the mountain trail, he saw from its over- 
grown condition that it had not been used 
since winter. In some places he had to get 
down and lead his horse. 

After the trail crossed the river at the shallow 
upper ford, it led a little way upstream, then 
made a great curve round Cedar Peak and 
gradually climbed upward. At one place it 
ran along a narrow ledge, a hundred feet above 
the bottom of a dry gulch. 

With a wall of gray rock on his right and 
empty space on his left, Latimer carefully 
guided his horse along that ledge. Snorting 
with fright, the wiry little animal stepped 
gingerly. For several hundred yards the trail 
curved in and out along the rocky shelf. No- 
where was the path more than six feet wide, 
and in many places it was scarcely a yard 
wide. Forty feet below the trail, on the pre- 
cipitous side of the cliff, was a fringe of juniper 
and ash; below that the mountain side sloped ; 
more gradually to the bed of the gulch. 

Wild animals or the melting snows had dis- 
lodged loose stones and gravel that had rolled 
; into the trail at half a dozen places. In one i 









THE TRAIL 


hundred feet of the ledge into plain 
view, but before Latimer caught a 
glimpse of anything in the trail ahead, 
he felt the horse rear beneath him 
and come down stiffly on its forefeet. 
There was a snap of rotten leather, 
and he found himself sprawling at 
full length in the trail, with his mail pouch 
and saddle on top of him. 

Before he could free himself from the tangle, 
the frightened horse had turned on the narrow 
shelf—a seemingly impossible feat—and had 
gone clattering back the way it had come. As 
the pony passed the gully of slate there was a 
roar of sliding stones. 

Scrambling to his feet, Latimer glanced up 
the trail and saw, not forty feet away, half 
reared in a pugnacious attitude, the cause of 
the catastrophe—a gaunt grizzly bear. 

Ordinarily the mail carrier would have ex- 
pected no trouble from a bear, but one glance 
satisfied him that it would be dangerous to 
dispute the right of way with the beast con- 
fronting him. It had a ragged gash over one 
eye, half of an ear was gone, and its ruftied 
coat of grayish-brown fur showed that the 


creature had recently been engaged in a des- 


perate conflict of sume kind, and was there- 
fore likely to be in a bad humor. 

Turning its head surlily from side to side, 
the bear stood sniffing the air. Latimer, who 
was unarmed, started back along the trail. He 


pebbles and, with a loud shout, threw thei. 
For an instant the bear seemed to be on the 
point of retreating, but unluckily one of the 
little pebbles struck the wound over its eye. 
With a growl of pain and rage, the beast 
shuttied forward. 

Latimer looked round for a weapon; he had 
not even a knife in his pocket. ‘l'o gaina little 
time, he seized the mail sack and threw it at 
his slowly advancing enemy. For a moment 
the beast sniffed curiously at the sack; then, 
with an apparently light stroke of its sharp 
claws, it ripped the heavy canvas from end to 
end. With another cuff it sent the bag with 
its seattering contents flying over the cliff to 
the tree tops below. 

While the bear was thus occupied, Latimer 
untied his lariat from the horn of the saddle 
and shook out the stiff coils. From lack of use, 
the once-pliable rope had becume almost as 
stubborn as wire. 

Emboldened by its conquest of the mail sack, 
the grizzly shuftied forward again, but after 
advancing a few steps it stopped There was 
something sinister in the attitude of the man 
with a short length of rope whirling about his 
head. 

More hopeful, Latimer swung the lariat for 
a throw, and released the coils; the long rope 
straightened out and the end fell within a yard 
of the bear’s nose. The long, snaky object 
was something new to the grizzly, and it waited. 
—it even shrank back a step. 

Latimer’s only hope now was to confuse the 
animal and get its head turned the other way. 
Drawing the rope in, he coiled it deftly and 
took two steps toward the bear. The loop 
described three circles and, shooting out, landed 
on the ground a foot to the right of the huge 
beast. 

With a jerk Latimer tried to regain his rope, 
but he was not quick enough. ‘The bear guve 
a vicious grunt and slapped its great paw on 
the lariat. ‘The rope slipped from beneath its 
foot. Finding that the thing was harmless, 
and infuriated by the taunts of the man, the 
big grizzly now rushed toward its victim at a 
lumbering trot. 

Latimer realized his great peril and knew 
that it was no longer to be a game of bluff. 
As he rapidly drew in his lariat, a plan of 
escape flashed into his mind—and a desperate 
plan it was. 

Dropping the coils of rope, he picked up the 
heavy leather saddle and hurled it toward the 
grizzly, which was now not more than a rod 
away. The saddle fell a little short, and the 
bear stopped only long enough to send it with 
a mighty cuff to the bottom of the gorge. 

As the saddle had left his hand, the mail 
carrier had stooped and gathered up the coils of 
his lasso. . Deftly adjusting the nouse, he shook 
it out and swung it over his head. With hiseye 
jon the rapidly approaching beast, he waited 
‘for it to come within six or eight feet, so that 
'a short ‘‘under flip’’ of the rope would bring 
| the noose over the animal’s head. It is not 
easy to rope an animal from in front of it, and 
Latimer was sadly out of practice; he realized 
that a successful cast was by no means sure. 
| Leaning forward, with his musgles tense, 
Latimer whirled the noose about his head. 
i Then, with a quick downward toss of the rope, 
| he made his cast. At that moment the grizzly 
raised its head, and the rope, barely clearing 
the big muzzle, settled across one ear. A shake 
of the bear’s head, and the noose would drop 
| harmlessly to the ground! 

Latimer, who was already gathered for a leap, 
saw that he had made a bad throw, but he 
took his only chance. ‘To have hesitated half 
a sevond would have been disastrous. He 
hurled himself forward, a little to one side of 
the bear’s head, and as he passed—even as 
the creature raised a paw to strike away the 
| annoying rope—he slipped the noose safely 
| over the beast’s ears. 

Then, as the massive foreleg of the beast 
swung round for a cuff that would send the 
| man over the brink, Latimer dropped to the 
ground and, holding tightly to the rope that 
| was drawing about the neck of the big animal, 
! rolled over the edge of the cliff. 
| It was a desperate chance to take, for he was 

by no means sure that the nuose would hold, 





had taken scarcely half a dozen steps, however, | or that his weight would not pull the grizzly 
when he came in sight of the stream of slate, | itself over the precipice. But the noose held! 
which was piling up on the trail and cascading ‘ And as he let himself down the rope foot by 
over the ledge. Ata glance he saw the danger. | foot, the jerks and pulls assured him that the 
Started by the hoofs of the fleeing horse, the | big beast had no desire to leave the ledge. 


we shall be the ones to squeeze into the small j place a flow of shale had started down a small | 
house. Thanks to the doctor, my little ones | gully that opened on the ledge, and had spread 


shale had come down in a small avalanche | 
and had formed a barrier across the ledge. 


He lowered himself safely into the fringe of 
juniper that projected from the face of the 


have a father to care for them; it’s a man’s 
business to face the world.’’ 

Mrs. Greene’s check lay near the top—a fair 
exchange for the receipted bill that she locked 
away with a sigh. 

‘*There’s no one to suffer except myself,’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘There’s three of them, 
and two with the better part of their lives 
ahead of them.’? 

Mr. Doane had written his check the day that 
his wife was buried, and it included the amount 
that the doctor had advanced to the nurse. 

“I'd like to add something myself,’’ the 
nurse told Mr. Doane. ‘‘The doctor found 
other ways of helping people besides giving 
them medicine. ’’ 

And so she sent her small check to Mrs. 


| across the trail. Before the pony would take 
;@ step across the treacherous, greasy-looking ! 
| slate, Latimer had to dismount and clear the 
path. | 

He led the animal slowly across, and re- 

| mounted; but he had svarcely got into the 
saddle again when the horse pricked forward 
| its ears, snorted, and tried to turn on the 
narrow ledge. \ 

With a slap of his quirt, Latimer urged the 
animal forward. At the same instant he heard | 
a stone roll off the trail somewhere round the 
turn ahead of him. 

‘*Hope 1 don’t meet anyone here!’? 
; muttered. 

Urged on, the trembling horse rounded the 
jutting rock. The turn brought the next j 








he | 





He decided that he would rather face the bear | cliff. He was now not much more than fifteen 
than try to cross that treacherous wall of shale. | feet above the sloping mountain side, and he 
When Latimer had begun to retreat, the covered that distance easily by dropping from 
bear had shufted forward; but when the man | alow-hanging branch. But before he dropped, 
turned and came back, the beast again halted. | he securely tied the end of his lariat about a 
The mail carrier took in the situation at a juniper tree. 
glance. On one side of the trail was an un-; Without looking back, he ran down the slope 
sealable cliff and on the other side a sheer drop to the bed of the dry gulch and, following that 
of forty feet or more to the first projection of for a mile, came to a ranch house. There he 


‘any kind. Behind him, the barrier of slippery borrowed a horse, and with the rancher re- 


, turned to the scene of his encounter. 

It was to be a test of the wit and cunning of; ‘The frayed end of a broken rope lay on the 
man against the superior strength of the brute. ledge, and unmistakable signs showed where 
The contestants were separated by fifty feet of a large animal—had successfully ploughed its 
rocky shelf scarcely a yard wide, except near | way up the treacherous gully-of shale. Deter- 
the middle. where it broadened somewhat. || mined) to\the_véry. last, the, obstinate brute 

‘Taking advantage of the grizzly’s momentary ; had refused to turn in the trail. 


slate had closed the trail. 


portion of the principal must be paid annually 
or semi-annually. 
ment is made, the principal is also paid. 





* 


REORGANIZING THE PHILIPPINES. 


+ 


When the last interest pay- | 


‘in vermilion, dips the sumac in crimson lake, 
and turns the woudbine and the asters to vari- 
ous shades of lavender and purple. 

Does the glimpse of the stage mechanism rob 
the panorama of its beauty and majesty? By 
no means; for if, to you, the maple seems to 
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stretching its constitutional powers too far as 
it is. The bill prohibits interstate commerce 
in the product of any mine or quarry in 
which children under sixteen years of age have 
been employed, and in the product of any 
mill, cannery, workshop or factory in which 





ONGRESS has at last agreed upon a bill 
that will make important changes in the 
| government of the Philippine Lslands. 
Readers will remember that the Senate inserted 
as an amendment to the bill a provision that 
in two years, or in four years at the latest, 
the United States should withdraw from the 


be shedding its lifeblood, drop by drop, as its children under fourteen have been employed, 
red leaves full, the botanist bears out the con- | or children between fourteen and sixteen have 
ception. He will tell you that phylloporphyrin, _ been employed more than eight hours a day, 
a product of the decomposition in the leaves, | more than six days a week, before six o’clock 
is almost exactly the same as hamatoporphy- in the morning or after seven o’clock at night. 
| rin, a product of the decomposition of the red| The conditions, now happily to be termi- 
coloring matter in blood. And so we and the nated, have not been well understood or justly 





THE FIRST PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ALENT gets paid every Saturday. Genius 
often has to wait years. 

A Hobby ‘is a more expensive steed 

Than any Horse of true Arabian breed, 





MAN’S greatness is seldom known to the 
world until his weakness has become 
known to himself. 


OVE is the thread on which are strung the 
beads of trust. Break the thread and 
the beads run every where. 


OT the least of the British sacrifices to 

the war is that of the tine old forests of 
England, which must be drawn upon to provide 
timber for trenches, army shelters and other 
military necessaries. Fifteen hundred Cana- 
dian woodsmen recently crossed the Atlantic 
to cut and prepare the timber. 


EERH APS some day we shall so amend our 

Constitution as to allow the President to 
disapprove of single items in a bill without 
vetoing the whole bill. If President Wilson 
could have done that he would undoubtedly 
have signed the army appropriation bill after 
vetoing one provision of it. As things are now, 
a President has to use a charge of double B’s 
to get a humming bird. 


| 
N the first six months of the year the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system made more than i 
two million tests and observations to determine 
how well the trainmen were obeying the signals | 
and the operating rules. The result showed 
an efficiency of 4.9 per cent; in only one case 
out of 1224 tests did a trainman run a train 
even so much as @ foot past a ‘‘stop’’ signal or 
otherwise fail to obey orders implicitly. 


OW can one state compel another to pay it 

@ money debt? For fifty years Virginia 
has been trying to make West Virginia pay a 
part of what was the state debt of Virginia at 
the time when West Virginia set up a sepa- 
rate existence. The Supreme Court has finally 
rendered judgment in the sum of thirteen mil- 
lion dollars, but West Virginia argues that 


islands altogether and leave the inhabitants to 
govern themselves in complete independence. 
But so many Democrats thought the promise 
| unwise that in combination with the Repub- 
‘licans they reconsidered and defeated the 
amendment. 

Both houses have now accepted as a com- 
promise a preamble to the act, declaring the 
ultimate purpose of the United States to give 
the Filipinos their independence. That has 
always been the declared purpose of both par- 
ties, although a great many Americans both 
in public and in private life are opposed to 
surrendering the islands at any time. 

Aside from the preamble there is little in 


the provisions of the act that is controversial. | 


| It is the general opinion of Republicans that 

| the measure grants a larger measure of self- 
government than is expedient or safe. Some 
Democrats ‘believe, on the other hand, that 
it does not go far enough. Nevertheless, 
it is not a compromise between parties. The 
Democrats had the power and have framed 
the bill to suit themselves. 

When the United States first took possession 
of the islands, the Philippine Commission, 
with the Governor-General at the head, was 
the actual governing body. Then Congress 
provided for an Assembly, which acted with 
the Commission in legislating for the islands. 
A majority of the Commission, the members 
of which were appointed and not elected, were 
generally highly educated Filipinos. The 
Assembly was an elective body, but the quali- 
fications of voters were set so high that only 
about two hundred thousand Filipinos could 
vote. 

The act that has now been passed provides 
for a Governor-General, but abolishes the Com- 
mission and creates a Senate to take Its place. 
The Senators, as well as the members of the 


, Assembly, will be elected, and the suffrage has 


been so far liberalized that more than six 
hundred thousand of the natives can vote. So 


‘many of the inhabitants of the islands are still 


savages that the new rules are almost equiva- 
lent to manhood suffrage to the more civilized 
part of the population. 

As for the other provisions of the act, expe- 
rience has shown that there was need of many 


trees are brothers, after all. 


e 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


‘SS woman suffrage to become a national in- 
I stitution? The advocates of the measure 

have reason to expect that it will, Every 
political party has recognized it as an issue, 
and has either favored it in set terms or 
patted it encouragingly on the back. 

Moreover, of the two leading presidential 
candidates, one of whom will be elected, Mr. 
Wilson, at his home in New Jersey, has 
already voted for woman suffrage, and Mr. 
Hughes has declared himself in favor of it. 
| One thinks that the states should decide the 
matter, each state for itself; the other regards 
the early triumph of the movement as inevi- 
table and urges that the agitation be ended as 
quickly as possible by amending the national 
Constitution. 

True, it is easy to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of these facts. Experience has shown that 
party platforms cannot be taken with entire 
| seriousness. All of them contain planks that 

represent only the politicians’ fear of offending 
certain groups of voters. Neither the politi- 
cians who write the platforms nor the majority 
| of those who vote with their party believe or 
' advocate all that the platforms declare. So, 
although each party may profess to be eager 





regarded, especially in the North. Because 
certain of the Southern States have been the 
chief seat of child labor, the Southern cotton- 
mill owners—many of whom are in fact North- 
ern men—have been accused of opposing all 
| efforts to reform the evil, in order that they 
might retain the advantage of cheap labor. In 
) point of fact, child labor is dear. The labor 
‘cost of any manufactured article is not what 
; you pay out in wages, but the ratio of what 
| you pay to what you get for it. Children do 
| less work than adults and do it less well; 
‘their labor is comparatively expensive. -In- 
| telligent mill owners, North or South, are glad 
enough to dispense with it. 

In a measure the South is helpless in the 
matter of labor. It is first of all an agricul- 
tural region, with few persons trained tu man- 
ufacturing; and, unlike the North, it has no 
steady stream of immigrants pouring in. The 
mill owners have to depend upon the families 
that come down from the mountains or in 
from the country, and many of the poor white 
parents make it a condition of their own em- 

; ployment that their children shall also be 
hired. It will be a fortunate moment for the 
future citizenship of the country when the little 
staves of the loom, the spinning frame and the 
coal breaker are set free. 


1 
* & 


MOBILIZING SCIENCE. 





for woman suffrage, the body of voters that | 
|make up the parties may refuse to abide by! 


| the platforms. 

| Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes are the leaders 
of their respective parties, but both of them 
were chosen because of their attitade on other 
matters than woman suffrage, and all their 


the scientific research that increases 
our knowledge of the laws of nature; 
, whether or not it is undertaken with a prac- 
tical end in view, it contributes to human 
. progress, and may be justly deemed a form 


N: subject is more fundamental than 


departmental changes and reforms. They seem | 


of national service. Accordingly, the National 
Academy of Sciences has organized a National 


followers cannot be expected to conform to 
| their views on that issue. There are doubtless 
thousands of Democrats who do not accept. Research Council, through which the forces 
Mr. Wilson’s point of view that the question | Of science are to be mobilized much as the 
should be left to the states, and probably there | Naval Consulting Board, aided by the various 
are as many thousands of Republicans who , engineering societies, has undertaken to mobi- 
sincerely believe that woman suffrage would lize the industries of the country. 
be unwise, and who do not agree with Mr.| The council will compile a census of re- 
Hughes in thinking that, since the women are Search institutions, showing their resources in 
bound to have the ballot sooner or later, they equipment, funds and men, and the kind of 
might as well have it now. work that they are fitted to perform. It will 
But Mr. Hughes is probably right in thinking | #80 prepare plans for coiperation, so that 


the court has no power to enforce the decision, 
and that, in any case, the state has no property 
against which levy may properly be made. 
‘There the matter rests. 
TIE United States now has as varied and 
extensive an assortment of volcanoes as 
any nation can show. Some are in Alaska. 


Three great ones in Hawaii were recently! 


mentioned in this column as having become a 
part of a new national park. Now the gov- 
ernment has taken over Mount Lassen in Cal- 
ifornia and nearly eighty-three thousand acres 
round it. The new park contains mud gey- 


sers, hot springs, trout streams, caves and | 


lakes, and offers views that for grandeur can 
hardly be surpassed on the continent. 


HE Bureau of Fisheries and the fish deal- 

ers, who are endeavoring to put dogtish on 
our tables by calling it grayfish and who are 
trying to make better known the virtues of 
tilefish, goosefish and other neglected forms of 
sea food, may well take courage from the way 
the public has changed its attitude toward other 
fish. The swordfish, now esteemed asa luxury 


and called ‘‘the aristocrat of salt-water fish,’’ : 
was not long ago despised as a member of the . 


shark family ; the tuna tish wins no favor where 
it is known as the horse mackerel; and there 
was actually a time when halibut and haddock 
were so despised that fishermen threw them 
back into the sea. 


HIS is the way a person who contemplates 
buying land, or equipment or live stock 
for his farm, can get aid under the new rural 
credit law: First he must join a local associa- 
tion, composed of ten or more citizens of his 
commanity, or, if no local association is formed, 


to have been made judiciously. At any rate 
Congress adopted them almost unanimously. 


* + 


THE CHANGING LEAVES. 


LREADY there are signs that nature has 
begun to set the stage for her most 
magnificent spectacle, the great pageant 

of autumn, which she produces nowhere else 
in such breadth of scene and prodigality of 
color as on this continent. The cricket orches- 
, tra are in their places, tuning their stridulous 
violins for the overture that will soon set the 
‘night to pulsating. Here and there a glow of 
color, a promise of the glory that is to come, 
| begins to burn among the trees. 

All summer there has been little change in 
the appearance of the trees. Since spring they 
have worn the same green leaves, which at 


most have varied a shade or two in richness of | 
color, as the quantity of chlorophyll in them ; 


increased or decreased. But now the nights 
are colder. Here and there has come a touch 
of frost. The chlorophyll, which under the 
microscope appears as a mass of small granu- 
lar bodies, is chemically a form of proteid. 
The cold coagulates it so that it disintegrates 
\into chlorophyllan, which is green, xantho- 
phyll, which is yellow, and carotin, which is 
| orange in color, and is the substance that gives 
[the golden hue to carrots. From those three 
pigments we get the green, the yellow and the 
orange in the autumn leaves, although not from 
| them alone. In some leaves there are always 
| present oil globules and other refractive bodies 


i 


that the change is sure tocome. A movement 
of that kind is seldom finally defeated. It 
may encounter a thousand checks and re- 
verses; it needs only one victory. Wherever 
‘women once win the vote they have it forever. 

It is interesting to notice in passing that in 
England also woman suffrage is regarded as 
inevitable by no less a politician than Mr. 
| Asquith. He bas not been friendly to it in 
| the past, but the part the women have taken 
in the war has converted him. He does not 
see how the suffrage can be denied to them 


to work to rebuild its institutions. 
e + 
SETTING THE CHILDREN FREE. 

M pathos most bappily with humor, once 

wrote a story of an old man who had 
had no boyhood. When he was young he had 
, been obliged to work while other boys played, 
and it was only when years had thinned his 


hair and whitened his beard that he got any 
leisure for recreation. He spent it as a child 


| hill, playing marbles and other boyish sports. 
It was a pathetic picture, yet it left you warm 
at heart and glad that the old man came into 





‘his own at last. Therein it was different from | 


the picture of the modern children of the mills, 
' for whose freedom the most enlightened states- 
men have been struggling for so many years. 
They never come to their own. Or let us 
' rather say, they never have come to their own. 


a local bank may act as agent. If the condi-| that become visible when the chlorophyll ‘We may hope that the new child labor bill, just 


tions of the loan are satisfactory, the local 
association or the bank indorses the application 
and the Federal Land Bank furnishes the 
money. The amount that can be obtained is 


breaks down. They are generally yellow. 
As the cold shuts off the water supply of 
the leaves and the process of breaking down 


passed both by the House and by the Senate, 
will set them free. 
The only way in which Congress, under the 


when, after the war is done with, England sets , 


‘R. H. C. Bunner, who so often joined | 


would spend it—in snowballing, sliding down- | 


‘ there shall not be duplication of effort in some 
fields and neglect in others. It will set on 
‘ foot investigations designed to make the coun- 
try in time of war independent of foreign 
' sources of supply. 

Besides these comprehensive plans for per- 
manent work, the council has appuinted com- 
|mittees to take up investigations to meet 
‘immediate needs. One committee will study 
! provesses of tixing nitrogen, in order to deter- 
mine the best means of preparing the nitric 
acid needed in the manufacture of powder and 
high explosives. Another will look into new 
methods of preventive medicine for the pro- 
tection of troops in the field. <A third will 
experiment in making dyestuffs and other 
chemicals made scarce by the war. A fourth 
will study inventions concerned with military 
communication, how to detect the approach 
of submarines, and kindred subjects. 

Scientific and industrial organizations, edu- 
cational institutions, research foundations and 
' industrial laboratories have all shown hearty 

interest and good will toward the plans of the 
National Research Council. The Federal gov- 
ernment is to codperate through its various 
scientific bureaus. Money is at hand with 
which the council can begin its work, and 
larger sums will no doubt be given when the 
thoroughness and importance of its work be- 
come better known.’ But the best guarantee 
| of its success is the fact that it is organized by 
scientific men of distinguished ability, who 
seek disinterestedly to place their knowledge 
and skill at the service of the nation. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On August 25th, the House 
passed the army appropriation bill with 


half the value of the land. It must be secured | £08 00, there is formed in the cell sap a sub- | Constitution, could handle the matter Was the Senate amendments, designed to meet the 
by a first mortgage, with interest at not more | Stance called anthocyanin, which ts soluble in | through the interstate commerce act, and many | objections set forth by the President in his 
than six per cent. The loan may run from|the sap and colors it red or blue, according as; of the Senators who opposed the) bill) did-so; veto message!. On_the game day It concurred 
five to forty years. The interest and a small | the sap is ucid or alkaline. It.dyes the maples; simply because they thought Congress was|in the Senate amendments to the workmen’s 
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compensation bill On August 2uth, the Pres- 
ident signed the army, navy and Philippine 
bills. —-The Senate continued the debate on 
the general revenue bill. 
* 
AILWAY TROUBLES.—On August 
27th, the six hundred or more railway 
brotherhood chairmen, who had been in con- 
ference with President Wilson and the rail- 
way managers and presidents, left Washington 
with orders calling for a strike on Septem- 
ber 4th. The conference, after sessions of 
ten days, had apparently made no progress. 
The railway heads stood firmly by their con- 
tention that the differences between them and 
the brotherhoods should be settled by arbitra- 
tion, and that to submit, even in part, to the 
pruposa] of the President that they yield to 


the brotherhood demands would be to kill the | 


sound principle of arbitration and render the 
future of the companies dark and uncertain. 
The four brotherhood presidents remained in 
Washington, but told the President that they 
had no power to recall the strike order. On 
August 29th, the President addressed a joint 
session of Congress and urged legislation that 
would (1) provide an eight-hour day on inter- 
state carriers, (2) give the Interstate Commerce 


Commission power to decide what rate increase ' ushed into the C ‘thian o toward 


is needed to recompense the railways, (3) cre- 
ate an industrial commission, similar to that 
in Canada, that will have power to prevent 


strikes until it makes an investigation, and (4) | 


give the President power to operate trains for 
nilitary uses. - 


INCOLN’S BIRTHPLACE.—The Presi- 
dent has accepted, for the government, 
the birthplace of Lincoln at Hodygenville, 


| 





THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


Kentucky. It was arranged that the formal 
transfer should take place on September 4th, 
with the President as the chief speaker. 
* 
OSS OF THE MEMPHIS.—On August 
29th, the United States cruiser Memphis, 
formerly the Tennessee, was wrecked on the 
rocks of Santo Domingo Harbor, and twenty 
members of the crew were drowned. The 
cruiser was launched in 1904, and was of 
14, 500 tons. . 


ANISH WEST INDIES.—On August 


24th, the Landsthing, or upper house of | 
tb, ne Pe | five hundred prisoners in that region, and the 


the Danish parliament, voted, 39 to 7, that, if 
the sale of the Danish West Indies to the 
United States cannot be postponed until after 
the war, the matter shall be settled by a gen- 
eral election, presumably in October. The 
Folkething had voted in favor of the sale. — 
On August 25th, the colonial council of St. 
Thomas and St. John passed resolutions urging 
the mother country to accept the offer of the 
United States. é 
EXICO.—The three Mexican members 
of the joint commission to consider the 
border problems left Mexico City for Washing- 
ton on August 27th. It was arranged that a 
preliminary meeting of the commission should 
be held in New York City on September 4th, 
and the formal sessions at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. —— The last weeks of August 
brought no notable incidents in the situation 
along the border. There were no raids of im- 
portance and few signs of activity among the 
roving bands in northern Mexico, except at 
Satevo, Chihuahua, where three hundred 
Villa outlaws forced the Carranza garrison of 
two hundred soldiers to evacuate the town, 
which they occupied on August 25th. Wash- 
ington made no announcement of plans for 
the withdrawal of either the expeditionary 
force or the state troops. 
* 
ECENT DEATHS.—On August 25th, 
Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding, 
Koman Catholic prelate of Peoria, Illinois, 
aged 76.—— At South Berwick, Maine, on 
August 28th, Rev. William Hayes Ward, for 
forty nine years editor of the Independent, 
aged 81. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From August 24th to August 30th.) 

The week brought two notable events long 
awaited and of far-reaching significance. The 
Italian government declared that it considers 
itself, from August 28th, at war with Germany, 
and at the same time Roumania declared war 
on Austria-Hungary. The action of Italy was 
the formal recognition of a situation that has 
virtually existed since it declared war on 
Austria in May, 1915. At that time Italy and 
Germany severed diplomatic relations, and thus 
it was necessary for Italy to ask Switzerland 
to inform Germany of its official declaration 
of war. 





The significance of the declaration , 


| flank, where British, French and Serbian troops 


‘in that region. On the right flank the Bulga- 


| soldiers had lost their lives up to that time. 


lay in its effect on the vast property interests 
of Germany in Italy and on the added strength 
that the surplus Italian troops, not needed in 
the campaign against Austria, would give to 
the general offensive of the Entente powers 
against Germany. 

Roumania is the fourteenth nation to join in 
the war, and its intervention, on one side or 
the other, has been awaited with much concern 
by both for two years. That has not been due 
entirely to the military strength of Roumania, 
—its army, long mobilized and well equipped, | 
is said to number six hundred thousand to 
seven hundred thousand men,—but also to its 
strategic position between Russia and Bulgaria. | 
The motives that led Roumania, after long! 
hesitation, to throw its lot with the Entente 


powers were partly a racial sympathy with | 


the Italians, but more strongly an ambition to 
acquire the Austrian provinces of Transylvania 
and Bukowina. Roumania also covets the , 
Russian province of Bessarabia on the Black 
Sea, part of which was taken from it by the | 
Berlin Treaty, and it may be that Russia has 
promised to restore that province in payment | 
for the privilege of sending troops across Rou- | 
manian soil to attack Austria and Bulgaria. | 
The Roumanian troops, on the day King | 
Ferdinand announced his momentous decision, 


the plains of Transylvania and in the direction 
of Kronstadt, the chief city of that province. 
The week brought little news from the 
Saloniki front, where, for the first time in the 
war, all the Entente powers are represented 
in a single offensive movement, and almost no 
news from the valley of the Vardar, where 
the main movement northward was expected. 
There were conflicting reports from the left 


were in contact with the Teutonic allies, and 
each side undoubtedly gained minor advantages 


rians continued their vigorous offensive south- 
ward along the Struma and to Kavala, where 
the Greeks abandoned their forts. The Bul-; 
garian campaign was apparently less to em- 
barrass the northward drive of the Entente 
Allies than to gain Greek territory on the 
.Egean that Bulgaria has long desired and to 
force Greece into the war, even though it is to 
the advantage of Germany for Greece to remain 
neutral. The Bulgarian advance promised to 
bring on a crisis in Greece. There were clashes 
between Greeks and Bulgarians and popular 
feeling was much inflamed. 

On the western front both the British and 
French added to the small but important gains 
that they have made since they began the 
general offensive along the Somme. The Brit- 
ish advance near Thiepval was of special sig- 
nificance, for their new lines, held against! 
repeated counter-attacks, put that strong posi- | 
tion in a pocket and appeared to make its 
evacuation inevitable. The British captured 


French took six hundred in an attack on 
trenches beyond Maurepas. Paris also an- 
nounced progress east of Delville Wood and 
near the Mouquet farm. There was no ces- 
sation of the tremendous British gunfire on 
that front, a gunfire that apparently uses the 
largest shells as freely as machine guns use 
cartridges, 

London was the target of a Zeppelin raid on 
August 25th, and the dispatches tuld of eight 
persons killed and thirty-eight injured by the 
bombs. The British authorities said that that 
was the thirty-fifth Zeppelin raid, and that 
three hundred and forty-two civilians and fifty 


Ten of the raids were without casualties. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 





ROUMANIAN TROOPS PARADING BEFORE 
THE KING. 





They also said that since the war began the 
Entente Allies had ‘‘accounted for’’ thirty-five 
Zeppelins, but gave no further particulars. 

Petrograd had little to say of operations 
during the week on the Galician front, but told 
of victories gained by Grand luke Nicholas 
over the Turks in Armenia. The Russians | 
defeated the Turks at Rachta, where they took 
twenty-three hundred prisoners, and reoccupied 
Mush, which the Turks had captured early in 
August. 

Rome told of skirmishes in the mountain 
region round Trent and of artillery battles 
along the Isonzo and at Vallone, but there was 
no advance toward Trieste. 

A Berlin dispatch of August 30th said that | 
the Kaiser had dismissed Gen. Erich von | 
Falkenhayn and appointed Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg chief of the general staff. | 
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The Mitchell Sedan, Springfield Type—Seats for Seven 


Winter Cars 
For Use the Year Around 


The Springfield type of body has attained enormous vogue. 


storm or cold an enclosed Sedan. 


In 
But the plate-glass sides disap- 


pear in a moment, and you have an open Touring Car. 


The Cabriolet is a coupe whose windows drop into the doors. 
The top falls back and you have a three-passenger Roadster. 


The Limousine, as designed for the Mitchell, has all windows 
made to drop. So it serves in any weather. 


The Mitchell Coupe has this same useful feature. 


These are types to be well-considered when you choose a car. 


The 


evidence is that one car for all weathers is the coming idea in bodies. 


No Attractions Missing 


In the Mitchell closed bodies no 
dainty touch is missing. The design- 
ers first examined all the finest bodies 
built. They noted every idea men had 
thought of to add luxury to these cars. 


There are numerous ideas all our 
own, so the Mitchells are distinctive. 
But you will not find in the costliest 
cars, we think, one attraction we have 
overlooked. 


All On Bate-Built Cars 


But the great fact is that these 
luxury bodies all come on Bate-built 
cars. They come on a chassis which 
John W. Bate has spent 13 years in 
perfecting. They come from a factory 
which he designed and equipped to 
build these cars at the minimum cost. 





20 per cent greater value than you find 
in other cars in this class. It means 
standards and features which you will 
not go without. Now you who want the 
finest bodies can get them on this car. 


Mitchell Motors Company, Inc. 





They have our 26 extra features— Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
things which other cars omit. All are 7 Bree 
paid for by factory savings. Bee °; 2 
They have 440 parts which are drop- ' "$1 325 F.0. ch i. 
forged or steel-stamped. They have Racine Pi 
a wealth of Chrome-Vanadium steel. For 5-Passenger Touring Car or ; 
They have the strength which fits 3-Passenger Roadster ‘ 
them for life-time service. Two of 7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra * 
these cars have already run more than Equipped with Demountable Top Only, # 
200,000 miles each—full forty years $300 Extra : 
of ordinary service. High-speed economical Six. 48 horse- “ 
. . power—127-inch wheelbase; complete § 
When you realize what efficiency ‘equipment including 26 extra features. 
means in car-building, the Mitchell Also five types of closed bodies. (121) a 
will be your choice. It means at least Tig ar faa ge aati ac™ ean mal tantice cae aad 
There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 
Ese sy SE: aE Too Re um Wa 














Schools and Colleges i¢ 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal | 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate | 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, | 


' and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, 


HOWE SCHOOL: 


ut NDOW ED) 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BO' Ever Recites 
Every Laseon Ev Day. Bors Tangat How tol, rough 
for Dollege. “Gruduates admitted. to leading 








colleges on certificates, Estate of 150 acres, 9 fine build: 
Thorough sanitution. “Healthful country life.’ Beau: 
All athletic sports. for Younger 


tat lakes. 

Boys. For illustrated catalogue adress 
L.H.D., Rector, 

INDIANA, 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, 
Box 232, HOW: 


ONEIDA rasrserry 
Do You Like Red Raspberries? | 


Oneida, the new variety, Is the best of all. Perfectly 
hardy everywhere, bears first season. Enormous crops, 
berries % inch diameter. Fine culor, delicious flavor. 
Fruit firm, stands shipping well. True Everbearing. 

It has taken 17 years to perfect this wonderful plant, and 
our supply ts limited. Send In your order now, Wefore it is 
too late. You will like Oneida! Grow Your Own! 


RHINELANDER NURSERY COMPANY, Rhinslander, Wis. 
The mercury gets down to 42 below here, 


Our Stock Is Hardy. 








moe ARlder AGENTS Wanted 


in each town to ride and show a new 1917 
model “RANGER” bicycle Write for our 
) special offer on a sample to introduce 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
E ae on.a bicycle. You will be astonished 
fj at our low prices and remarkab! ferme. 
‘94 STYLES, sizer 









9 bicycles. Most comp! 
Othor guaranteed models €11.95. #14. 
817.60, A few good second-hand bicycles 
ff taken in trade, 83 to 88 to clear. 

Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers, Write Now. 
MEAD CYCL CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICACO 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


pus high-grade 
ing macl is 


built for 


sew 


Automatic ‘Pention, Release, a 
MomthyRreevg ria} 
hk my Pier Facet 
PERRY MASON COMPANY “Bostom Mass. 
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~- THE PATH - 
By Arthur Ketchum 


HERE was a field that lay between, 
Made dim with pines and dusky green, 

With tall baybushes spiced with sweet 
To lure our unaccustomed feet. 
And then a path—to dip and turn 
Half-hid in wild rose, mazed in fern, 
Still calling us—like any friend— 
To marvel, waiting at its end. 
© wide and blue unutterably, 
0 splendid welcome of the sea! 
After such days of dust and stain 
‘To find you walting once again 
And take at the limit of the lands, 
The absolution of your hands. 


s & 
THE LOST CLUE. 


S Mrs. Graham entered his study, Doctor 
Brown rose to greet her. “Are you 
looking for another home sermon?” he 
asked with a smile. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Graham replied. “1 
have been wishing that we could 
recover the religious clue that Jesus gave to the 
early Christians, They were triumphant in the 
most dire calamity. Most of us have lost the way 
now. If Jesus could only come back to earth I 

feel He could set us again on the right way.” 

“Iam sure He could,” replied Doctor Brown, 
“but I wonder if He would say anything that we 
don’t already know? Did you ever hear of the 
minister who preached a most helpful sermon on 
his first appearance in a new parish? The con- 
xregation was greatly delighted, and told him so. 
The next Sunday the minister preached the very 
same sermon over again. He did the same a week 
later. Finally a committee waited on him to ask 
n about it. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘everyone agreed 

vith the truth of that sermon, and I can’t see the 
use in preaching another until the congregation 
begins to practice the truth of this one.’ 

“Isn't that the way our Lord would feel about 
your query? Over and over again He said that ‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive’; ‘he that 
loseth his life shall find it.’. That, He said, was 
the only happy way to live. We all know He said 
it. Do we take it seriously? Does the business 
world try to give or to receive? Does society aim 
to get something for itself or give something to 
others? As Individuals are we trying first of all 
to satisfy ourselves or to benetit others? 

“Ifa workman has his only satisfaction In his 
pay envelope at the end of the week, if he has no 
enjoyment of the work itself, how the workman 
misses the great fun of the thing! Whoever looks 
most of all for his pay—for what he will recetve— 
is in the same pathetic class. Jesus was forever 
saying that whoever lives so misses the clue to 
life. He told men not to be concerned about 
themselves, to be wholly concerned about others’ 
xood; not to serve self but to serve others, and 
never mind the consequences. If we are hated, 
we must still want to serve those who hate us; if 
we are injured, we must still feel kindly toward 
those who despitefully use us. If we have enemies, 
we must love them! 

“If you should ask Jesus of Nazareth for his 
great clue to triumphant living, I don’t believe you 
would find that He had changed his mind since 
He gave that advice twenty centuries ago.” 

“I am inelined to believe that you are right,” 
said Mrs. Graham, 
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WHEN FREEDOM CAME. 


HEN the specialist told me that within 

a month I should be totally blind, I 

was desperate,” said the head of a 

successful business firm. ‘The fact 

that I must become dependent upon 

others troubled me more, I think, than 

anything else. ‘People shall not wait upon me,’ 

I said again and again. ‘I would rather die than 
be a burden to my friends.’ 

“Just what I should do with my life I did not 
know, but I determined to make plans at once for 
my daily existence. I called my mother into the 
hall and said, pointing to a certain hook upon the 
hall rack, ‘I shall always hang my hat and coat 
where you see them now. Help me, please, to 
impress that on the rest of the family.’ 

“I locked myself in my room and spent the 
whole morning at my desk, At noon I tied a scarf 
over my eyes, selected a sheet of paper from a 
neat pile in the upper drawer and typed a letter to 
a friend. 1 took an envelope from the left-hand 
corner of the second drawer, addressed it, affixed 
a stamp from a burnt-wood box on my desk—and 
removed the scarf from my eyes. 1 had written a 
fairly presentable letter. 

“The next day I turned my attention to my 
closet and chiffonier. 1 shuddered at the appear- 
ance I should make if 1 had to dress in darkness, 
for I had a weakness for the right color combina- 
tions in my apparel. For three weeks I never 
allowed myself to put an article out of place. It 
was the hardest battle I ever fought! When, at 
last, I could not see the knob of my closet door, 1 
could dress for any occasion without aid; when 
the keys of my beloved typewriter were no longer 
visible, I could write long letters to my friends. I 
determined to support myself as soon as possible, 
and began to learn a trade at an excellent school 
for the blind, Then my sight was snddenly and 
almost miraculously restored, and I got my posi- 
tion as bookkeeper back. 

“The amount I had accomplished during that 
year of darkness astounded me. 1 had instituted 
a reform that had saved my time as well as my self- 
For years I had been a burden to myself. 
1 attribute 











pect, 


re 
In desperation I had set myself free. 
4 part of my business success to the orderly habits 
1 acquired during the year I lost my sight.” 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A MOUNTAIN 
LION. 


T was a cold, blustery day in mid-December 
I and the westerly wind raged across the Mon- 

tana hills, The air was filled with snow that 
had fallen the day before and that the wind was 
now blowing Into deep drifts. 

Jack Reynolds, the mail carrier, had ridden out 
from Rocky Ford to the end of Sixteen!Mile Range, 
where his route stopped, and now, late in the 
afternoon, he was fighting ‘his way home again in 
the teeth of the biting wind and snow. He was 
well-prepared for the cold; for besides a fur coat 
with a high collar, he had wrapped a pair of blan- 
kets round his body and his feet were covered 











with three pairs of woolen socks and heavy fur- 
lined boots. The slopes of Sixteen Mile Range 
were covered with a dense forest of pine and fir, 
and the road through the woods is both narrow 
and winding. It is a great trapping country, and 
bear, elk, wolves and mountain lions are all to be 
found in the woods. It was nothing unusual for 
the mail carrier to catch sight of several of these 
animals during one of his trips, but he had never 
had any trouble with any of them, and never ex- 
pected to have any. 

On this afternoon as dusk was drawing on, Rey- 
nolds came round a sharp curve in the road and 
saw a large mountain lion standing in the middle 
of the trail, At the sight of the man the Hon 
turned and ran into the dense forest, and Rey- 
nolds thought no more about it. 

He had ridden on a mile or so when his horse 
gave a sudden snort of surprise and terror and 
jumped forward. Reynolds turned his head just 
in thme to see the lion jump for him, It had been 
stealthily following him ever since he first saw it. 

Reynolds dug his heels into the horse’s side, but 
he was too late to escape the lion’s leap. The 
creature landed just back of the saddle and ran 
its claws into the horse to keep its hold. The 
horse screamed and struggled, but the lion held on 
and seized the man by the back of the neck with its 
sharp teeth. Fortunately the collar of Reynolds’ 
fur overcoat kept the teeth from his flesh. 

The mail carrier tried to free his right hand from 
the blanket that he had wrapped round him, but 
the terrified horse was bucking and kicking su 
wildly that Reynolds could not do much, Mean- 
while the lion was doing its best to bite through | 
the fur collar that protected Reynolds’ neck, al- 
though the activity of the horse obliged him to 
give a good deal of attention to the simple matter 
of sticking to his place on the animal’s back. 

At last Reynolds did get his hand free from the 

blanket, tore the mitten from his hand and got 
his six-shooter from his belt. He raised it back of 
his head and shot three times, but the horse bucked 
so wildly that he missed each shot. There were 
no more shells in the gun, but he had several in | 
his belt. He got ten cartridges out of the belt and . 
slipped three of them into his six-shooter. The 
| rest fell to the ground, 
Seizing the saddle horn as firmly as he could, 
| Reynolds raised the weapon again and shot two: 
| of the cartridges behind him. At the second shot 
| the Hon screamed and fell backward. The horse 
‘at once began to run as fast as it could, and it was | 
{some time before Reynolds could stop it. Then 
| he tumed and rode back, 

The lion was trying to get up. It was hit in the 
shoulder, and it could not stand on its right fore- 
leg. The mail tier discharged his last car- 
tridge. The ball struck the lion in the head, and it 
fell dead. 

Reynolds quieted his horse, which was trembling 
and sweating with fear, and then picked up the 
body of the lion and tied it securely to the saddle; 
the skin was too valuable to lose. In this manner 
he made his way through the fast-falling night to 
his cabin. It was an unusual tale he had to tell 
j his wife and children that evening round the 
supper table. os 


NOT IN THE DICTIONARY. 


FRENCH officer who since the outbreak of 
A the war has pursued the study of English 
with such ardor that he was at last beginning 
to fee] able to converse freely with the British 
allies of his country, recently, so a correspondent | 
declares, received a discouraging check to his; 
innocent self-satisfaction. He had forgotten that | 
; Where Tommy, Tammas and Pat are together 
under arms it is not always dictionary English 
that is spoken. 

With a friend, an English officer, he chanced to 
visit a company kitchen belonging to a Highland 
regiment just as the cook was compounding a 
savory stew of the sort known in his native land 
| ashodgepodge. ‘The Frenchman sniffed the appe- 
tizing aroma and peered with interest into the pot. 

“What Is it you cook, mon ami?” he inquired. 

“*Odgepodge, sir,” was the reply. 

“? Odgepodge? ’Odgepodge? I know it not. 
Tell me, then, how is it made?” 

“Why,” said Tammas readily, “there’s mutton 
intil’t, and turnips intil’t, and carrots intil't, and —” 

“But yes, so I see,” assented the Frenchman, 
puzzled. “The vegetables, yes; but what is 
intilte” 

It was Tammas’s turn to be puzzled, but he 
repeated with patient politeness: 

“There’s mutton inti?'t, and turnips Intivt,and —” 

“Out, certainement! But tntil’t—what fs intilt?”” 

Tammas flourished his long spoon with a gesture 
of helpless despair. 

“Am I na juist tellin’ ye, sir, what’s intil’t? 
There’s mutton intil’t, and —” 

But just there the English officer stopped Jaugh- 
ing long enough to explain that “intil’t,” although 
not to be found In the dictionary, was a perfectly 
good Scottish abbreviation for ‘‘into it” or ‘in it”; 
it was not an ingredient. 

“In your so-expressive fom, then,” said the 
amiable Frenchman, joining the laugh, “I put my 
foot intil’t, did I not? I, who thought it was a 
seasoning! Not yet, alas, do I comprehend fully 
the English language!” 


- * 


A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 
[: an article in the National Geographic Maga- 











zine, Mr. John D. Whiting describes the rav- 

ages of the locusts that descended on Jerusalem 
in 1915 and wrought destruction to gardens, farms 
and vineyards throughout Palestine. He says: 

In Jerusalem they were first seen one day early 
in March, at noon. The sunshine was suddenly 
darkened, and then came a veritable shower of 
their excretions, which fell thick and fast, and 
resembled those of mice. At times the insects: 
were hundreds of fect in the air; again they came 
down quite low, and some of them alighted. The 
clouds of them were so dense as to appear quite 
black, with the edges lighter, until they faded away 
into the blue sky. | 

When they first reached Jerusalem countless | 
| numbers poured into the broad-walled road that 
| leads into the city from the west. For three or 

four days an unending stream filled the road from 
‘side to side, like troops marching on parade, and 

In spite of the traffic at that point, their ranks, al- 

though thinned, entered the ancient gateway and 
| the New Breach. The moat round “David’s Tower” 
| was so filled that the dry earth seemed to be a 
| living mass. Up the city walls and the castle they 
| climbed to the very top. 

They were disastrous to the crops in the country, 
and obnoxious in the houses, for they squeezed 
| through the cracks of doors and windows, and even 

scaled the walls to the roofs, and then got into the | 
houses by throwing themselves into the open 


















courts. Women frantically swept the walls and 
roofs of their homes, but to no avail. 

For several days Jerusalem was thus visited, 
but the insects evidently sought greener and less- 
populated districts; so, after the first few days, we 
saw nothing more of them. At Bethlehem heavy 
showers of rain brought them to the earth, and the 
poorer people gathered quantities of them. A few 
ate them roasted; but the main reason for colleet- 
ing them was to get the small bounty offered by 
the local government. of Bethlehem. Tons of the 
insects were destroyed ; most of them were buried 
alive, until several ancient abandoned cisterns 
were filled. 

The native vineyards and orchards were stripped 
bare to the bark of the trees and vines, Of all 
things fig leaves best suited their taste; and once 
a tree fell a prey to them, the ground about would 
be literally layers deep. 

When the daintier morsels were gone, the locusts 
ate the bark off the topmost branches. Then they 
would guaw off small limbs, perhaps to get at the 
pith within, They stripped all the fruit trees and 
many shade trees of all their foliage. 





Polite Little Boy (suffering frum repletion) : Oh, 
please, miss, don’t ask me to have any more! I can't 


say no! —George Belcher in Punch, 
2 8 
MRS. PEASLEE GETS HER 
CLOTHESLINE. 


| NING his hoe against. a convenient stump, 

Mr. Peaslee made deliberate haste to the 

roadside, waving his hand in transit. 

“Hey, Nudd!” he called. “Hold up a minute, 
will you? I want to talk to you.” 

Mr. Nudd pulled his horse to a stop—no difficult 
task, for the animal obeyed so promptly that Mr. 
Nudd pitched forward in his seat noticeably. Mr. 
Peaslee supported a foot upon the wheel and un- 
strapped a worn wallet. 

“Somethin? you want I should get you at the 
store?” hazarded Mr. Nudd. 

Mr. Peaslee grunted. “And don’t fgit it, 
neither!” he said. “A few days more like what 
I’ve gone through and I'll be shet up some place, 
playin’ with a string of spools. Seems if I could 
notice my mind weakenin’ fr'm day to day.” 

“How’s that?” inquired Mr. Nudd sympathet- 
ieally. 

Caleb grinned feebly. “Tryin’ to keep up with 
my wife’s mind,” he confessed humbly. ‘‘I ought 
to have known better, old’s [ be, It began "bout 
three weeks back, when a young feller tried to sell 
some farm machinery to me. 

“’Mongst other things,” Caleb went on glumly, 
“he showed me a contraption to carry milk from 
the barn to the house—a long rope that the cans 
could slide on with a truck, Kind of, and save me 
luggin’ ’em. 1 could see ’twould be handy, but 1 
didn’t feel rich enough to buy it. 

“My wife had been peekin’ over my shoulder 
and then sniffin’ and goin’ off ’bout her work again, 
but when the feller showed me that rig, 1 noticed 
that she stayed there all the time he was tellin’ 
bout it. I ought to’ve mistrusted somethin’ then, 
but T didn’t. My mind ain’t what it was once, 
Nudd, and I might ’s well admit ’twa'n’t ever fitted 
to cope with hern, anyway. 

“I was jest gettin’ ready to tell him I didn’t feel 
lke tradin’ jest then, when my wife put her oar in. 
She wanted to know what 'twould cost, and the 
feller told her. I heard her Kind of Ketch her 
breath, and thinks 1, ‘Wal, that settles that!’ But 
little 1 knowed her. 

“I d’knew but what [ could have stood off my 
wife alone, or the agent alone, but take the two of 
‘em together—wal, the end of the matter was, 1 
bought one and he got his pay and went away. 

“Mebbe ‘twas a week ago,” continued Mr. Peas- 
lee, “when a couple of young fellers showed up at 
my place with the cans and the trucks, and they 
sot the rig up and showed me how it worked, and 
went off. I was c’nsid’able tickled after I see 
how slick the thing worked, and I was lookin’ 
for’ard to milkin’ time, so 1 could use it.” He 
sighed and grinned again feebly. 

“1 was workin’ down back of the barn that day,” 
he continued, “and come night I went in at the 
back of the barn and started milkin’ ’thout lookin’ 
to see if the carryin’ rig was in workin’ order. 
When I’d milked ‘nough to fill the fust can, I 
started out to put it on the rig, and, Nudd,” said 
Caleb earnestly, “the fust look [ got at that line 
my Knees all but gin away under me! 

“Fr'm the barn to the house,” he asseverated 
impressively, “that line was as full as it could hang 
with a washin’—quilts and blankets and sheets 
and I don’t know what all—’nough, it ‘peared to 
me, for a dozen fam‘lies. And then I begun to 
remember ‘bout my wife tellin’ me a spell back 
that she’d got to have more clothesline. She 
knew well ’nough,” confessed Mr. Peaslee, red- 
dening, “that if she jest talked clothesline to me, 
I'd keep puttin’ her off, and mebbe it'd be six 
months b’fore I'd get round to puttin’ it up for her. 
But. she knew further,” he admitted, “that when 
it come to lettin’ her use that rig for a clothesline, 
after I'd put the sum of money into it that Il had 
put in, I could be counted on to do somethin’ and 
do it right away! 

“So this week I’ve put in what time I could spare 
diggin’? post holes and settin’ posts, and now,” 
said Mr. Peaslee, “I want you should stop at the 
store and get me four clotheslines, the longest you 
can find—four, mind ye!” He extracted a gener-, 
ous bill from the wallet. 

“I might jest as well have done it In the fust 






























| place and saved my good opinion of myself.” he 
| finished resignedly. “I might have known how 
; ‘twould come out.” 

* * 


THE BRAVE BLIND. 


EW of the many true tales of the heroisin of 
F the brave men fighting in the great war equal 

some of those related of men who will fight 
ho more—the cripples, the deaf, the disfigured, 
the blind, One such, recently told by an English 
nurse home on leave to recuperate her strength, 
is a little story with a heroine as well as a hero; it 
is, indeed, a love story. 

A young French officer; blinded and cruelly dis- 
figured, was for a time under her charge. He was 
engaged to be married; but as soon as he under- 

' stood he would never see again, or ever be seen 
without a shock at the ruin of his once handsome 
countenance, he wrote releasing his sweetheart 
from the engagement. She refused to be re- 
leased; indeed, she appeared at the hospital and 
demanded that her lover marry her at once. He 
would not consent; but the interview left him so 
shaken that he dared not trust himself to see her 
again, He confided his weakness to the nurse, 
und begged her help. 

“Do not let her in,” he pleaded; “but make an 
excuse to talk with her. Tell her 1 am not only 
helpless and hideous—she does not mind, the 
angel!—but that my disposition is altered; say it 
is often that way with those injured as Iam. Say 
1 am no longer fit to live with. Say that I am 
xrown morose, and fly into frightful rages on the 
smallest provocation; say that those I have most 
loved are most likely to excite them. Tell her she 
could not make me happy; she must leave me to 
strangers. You understand, madame? You will 
help me?” 

| “I understand,” the nurse promised, “‘and I will 

; tell her all about your horrible disposition, you 

| may be sure,” 

| “Ah, madame, you mean to betray me!” he 

| evied reproachfully. ‘I hear it in your voice! 

“You certainly do!” she assured him shame- 
lessly. “1am going to betray you into matrimony, 
aud be best man and bridesmaid rolled into one!” 

And she kept her word. 
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GETTING ROUND DOBBIN. 


WRITER in Our Dumb Animals, who, ap- 
| A parently, makes a business of buying and 
selling balky horses, explains how a horse 
ean be cured of this troublesome habit without 
| resorting to cruel or abusive measures. Whipping 
only increases the animal's stubbornness; but 
there is a method that goes to the root of the 
trouble. A horse never changes his course of 
action without moving his ears. Some one found 
that, when a horse balked, it annoyed him to have 
one ear pushed under the crown of the bridle so 
that he could not move It. It was also found that, 
| If the ear were left there for a few minutes, he 
became so annoyed that he forgot all about his 
determination to balk. 

He shook his head, turned to one side and then 
the other, and made every effort to release the 
ear. That so occupied his mind that, when the 
driver ordered him to go, he obeyed. After a few 
, minutes the driver released the ear, and he went 
| on as if he had forgotten all about balking. 
| Concluding, the writer adds, “This trick will not 
break a horse of balking, but it will invariably 
start one that has balked on the road, provided he 
has not already been whipped and abused to a 
point where nothing matters.” 


e © 
“I SPY STRANGERS.” 


HE ery of ‘Who goes home?” in Parliament 

comes down from the days when the high- 

wayman and the footpad threatened the late 
traveler. It used to be as much as a member's life 
was worth—and certainly more than his pocket 
| Was worth—to go home alone. So when the hour 
; Struck there was a cry of “Who goes home ?’"—that 
parties of a dozen or more might be formed to 
£0 across the Park to the Corner, or to Pall Mall. 

It is not generally known that a member may 
have all strangers ejected from the House if he 

vishes to be “nasty.” He has only to rise and 
| Say, “Mr. Speaker, sir, I spy strangers,”—as if he 
| had just that moment caught sight of the people 
| in the Strangers’, Distinguished Strangers’, Peers’, 
and even Press, Galleries,—and the whole lot must. 
be turned out. . 

When the late King Edward was Prince of Wales 
he strolled into the Commons to listen to a debate, 
\and the late Mr. Joseph Biggar, a very imp of 
mischief, caught sight of him. In an instant he 
was on his feet. “Mr. Speaker, sir, I spy stran- 
gers!” he called, and the heir apparent to the 
crown had to walk out. It is more than probable 
that he enjoyed the joke. 
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HE KNEW HIS ANSWER. 


LL ranks of the British army, as soon as they 
A arrive in France, are urgently wamed 
against answering questions asked them by 
people they do not know, even If the questioner is 
a British officer, because enemy agents have been 
| found in the uniforms of all ranks, says the Boston 
| Transcript’s “Cosmopolitan.” A certain consci- 
entious young subaltern had recently been sent 
up into the front line. A major of the Divisional 
| Staff came along one day and began questioning 
| the boy, with a view of testing his alertness and 
efficiency. 
“What trench Is this?” 
“IT don’t know, sir.” 
“What regiment is on your right?” 
don’t know, sir.” 
“How do your rations come up?” 
“1 don’t know, sit.” 
“‘Well, you don’t seem to know much, young 
fellow, do you?” 
“Excuse me, sir, but I don’t knov you.” 


* © 


A USELESS INVITATION. 
A HIGHLANDER from Tobermory, says the 





Canadian Magazine, asked at the Oban 
railway station the price of a ticket to Killin. 
“So much,” replied the clerk. 
“Hoot awa’,” replied Donald; “it’s far ower 
dear! I'd rather walk!” and off he started. 
He-had not proceeded far when the train came 
tearing along, whistling as{t neared a station. 
“Yemeedna whistle forme!” said Donald. “1 
made-ye an offer aince, and ye wadna tak’ it; sae 
ye can gang on. I'm no comin’.” 
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CHOCK-FULL OF SUMMER. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


‘When teacher calls the grammar class 
After its long vacation, 

Can I decline a fishing line 
Or parse Get education"? 


It’s going to be so hard to speak 
Of far Alaskan seals, 

Remembering tadpoles in the creek 
And wiggly-waggly eels. 


T'll try to hit on little plans 
To keep Columbus’ face 

From mixing with the hired man's 
Down on grandfather's place. 


But I do hope that, if the sums 
Must deal with fruits and berries, 
They'll not subtract from greengage 
plums 
Nor mention blackheart cherries! 


I'm so chock-full of summer time 
That now, when tasks begin, 

How can there be an inch in me 
For lessons to get in? 


NIMBLE-FOOT AND THE 
CRYSTAL SLIPPERS. 


BY ANTOINETTE De COURSEY PATTERSON. 


HE fairy, Nimble-Foot, loved dancing 
better than anything in the world. She 

not only danced all night when the moon 
shone, but nearly all day, too; and there were 
a namber of other fairies to whom she had 
taught many different kinds of graceful steps. 
But ever since Nimble-Foot had happened 
to overhear little Greta reading the story of 
Cinderella to the kitten, she had herself longed, 


ORAWN BY OLIVETTE BOURGEOIS 
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NIMBLE-FOOT DANCED BEFORE THE OLD COBBLER. 


not for a prince, but for a pair of glass slippers. 
She felt sure that she should be able to dance 
better in them than in any other kind. So 
Nimble-Foot went to see the fairy cobbler, who 
lived in the next mountain, to beg him to make 
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ey ‘HO will miss them most??? called 
out Crimson Comb, the rooster, in 
loud tones from the fence, after he 
had finished reading the farewell address that 
he had carefully prepared. 

Then such a chorus rose that Bobby and 
Dorothy had to clap their hands to their ears 
for fear that the noise would deafen them. 
Every animal of the stable and the pasture, 
every pet of the house and the farmyard, cried 
out that he, more than all the others, was sorry 
to have the children go back to the city. 

For it was September, you know. The long 
vacation was over —although it had seemed | 
very short, instead of long; and Bobby and, 
Dorothy must leave Grandfather Whitney’s 
farm and go back to school. 

‘Of course I shall miss them most !’? barked | 
old Scotty, the big collie. ‘‘Think of the frolics 
we’ve had every day for ull these weeks!” 

‘Yes, but think how they fed me from a | 
bottle, when I was so little I could hardly 
walk!’’ cried Billy Fleece, the cosset lamb. 
‘‘And one night they actually teased Grand- 
mother Whitney so hard that she almost let 
them take me to bed with them!’’ 

‘*And don’t forget the fun we’ve had with 
them !’’ called out the two ponies, Spot and | 
Chub. ‘‘Not a road within ten miles of the 
farm that we haven’t been over together—and 
they never whipped us!’’ 

“Every night they met me at the pasture 
bars,’’ said Mrs. Jersey, the cow, ‘‘except the 
one night when I forgot to be there on time. 
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for her and her friends slippers like Cinderel- 
la’s. But the cobbler was a surly old fellow who ; 
did not like changes. ‘‘Besides,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
you wear any other kind than 
those you have always worn, 
although you can be invisible 
whenever you wish, your 
shoes never can be; they will 
always be seen of mortals.’’ 

But Nimble-Foot said she 
did not mind that in the least ; 
and indeed she coaxed so pret- 
tily, and danced for him with 
such grace, that at last the 
cobbler gave in and said he 
would make all of them slip- 
pers of crystal, of which his 
mountain was full, and which 
was finer than any glass. 

So within a week’s time 
Nimble-Foot and her friends 
were fitted out with the most 
beautiful slippers the world 
had ever seen. How the fairies 
all danced! Over the grass, 
over the trees and hedges, and 
especially on the river and 
the crests of the tiny waves. 
They liked it best of all on 
the water, for there was never 
any dust there. 

One sunny day Greta took 
the story of Cinderella down 
to the river’s edge to read all 
over again. As she finished 
the book, she laid it down with 
a little sigh—so beautiful was 
the tale. Then, looking about 
her, she fell to wondering if 
the Prince had taken his 
bride to as lovely a home as hers was, with a 
tree so big and shady as the one under which 
she was sitting, and whether a river ran by 
their castle? 





WHEN BOBBY AND DOROTHY WENT 
BACK TO SCHOOL. 


As long as I live I shall be sorry I made them ; 





As Greta gazed on the river, she noticed that 





BY G. H. SMITH. 


hunt for me so long that night!’’ 

‘Not a day did they fail to come down to the 
pond to feed us,’’ put in Peter Gander. 

‘*But they fed me two or three times a day,’’ 
said Tabby Mouser, ‘‘and every morning I 
went upstairs to call them. Of course I shall 
miss them most.’’ 

So it was with all, except that Reddy Squir- 
rel and Clover Rabbit were so busy wiping 
away tears that they could not speak. 

‘Well, well!’? grumbled old Solomon Strut- 
ter, the gobbler. ‘‘Of course we are all sorry, 
but school is the place for them, and I’m glad 
that they can go. It would be a good thing 
for all of us if we went, too. They have had 
@ glorious vacation, and they will come again 
next summer. Perhaps they will come down 
for a little visit at Thanksgiving time.’’ 

The last remark by Solomon Strutter may 
have been meant as a little joke at his own 
expense, but no one felt like laughing just then. 
There was another grand chorus of farewells, 
with the voices of Crimson Comb and Scotty 
rising high above the rest, and then Bobby 
and Dorothy hurried to the wagon where 
Grandfather Whitney was waiting to drive 
them to the station. 

And when Grandfather Whitney came back 


from the station, he and Grandmother Whitney | 


knew well that they missed Bobby and Dor- 
othy more than all of the animals of the stable 
and the pasture, and all of the pets of the house 
and the farmyard, put together. 
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at her feet it seemed to he a mass of sparkling 
lights—‘‘ As if the sun were shining on myriads 
of tiny glass slippers, ’’ she said aloud. Where- 
upon Nimble-Foot laughed—or was it just the 
tinkling of the little waves lapping the shore? 
—to think how quickly Greta had guessed the 
truth! 
* @ 


TOMMY’S LUCK. 
BY CATHA WELLS. 


Tis very well, sometimes, to be the youngest 
I of the family ; but Tommy had found that 
even being young has its troubles, and 
to-day they seemed very great. His brothers 
had talked for a week about the coming circus. 
They had saved their money until they had 
enough for a side show or two and for peanuts. 
“It’s too bad we can’t afford tickets to the big 
tent,’’ they said, ‘‘but we’ll see the parade 
and hear the music, anyway.’’ Z 
Tommy supposed he was going. At least, 
he supposed so until it was time to start. 
Then he ran in to get his hat.- ‘‘Why, Tommy, ’”’ 
cried John, ‘‘you can’t go! You couldn’t 
walk to town.’’ 

Tommy stopped short. True, he had never 
walked so far as that. His father had taken 
the horses away the day before, and would 
not be back until night. 
me part of the way?’’ he began. 

‘What! Carry a big boy like you?’’ 

‘*That’s it!’? said Tommy. ‘‘I’m either too 
big or too little for everything.’’ 

He knew it was no use to beg; he had 
learned that long ago. 

He saw them tramp away out of sight over 
the hill and, by trying hard, kept back his 
tears; then he dug tunnels and played soldiers. 
Suddenly, as he happened to look toward the 
windmill, he saw Bossy, the cow, push down 
the gate and wander inside the well lot. 

He ran as hard as he could, but it was too 
late; for as Bossy stepped toward the edge of 


“*Couldn’t you carry ; 





DRAWN BY L. J, BRIDGMAN 


| the well, the bank gave way, and down she 
went ten feet into three feet of water. 

Tommy looked at her as she foundered and 
shivered in the water. ‘‘Well,’’ he scolded, 
“if you had only waited! I was coming as 
fast as I could.” Then he set the windmill 
to pumping, so the water could not get any 
higher in the well, and started after help. 

Every house that he came to was closed— 
everyone had gone to the circus. So he went 
on toward the town. His legs grew tired and 
his back ached, but he kept on. At last he 
heard the sound of the circus calliope. His 
heart leaped and he started toward the music ; 
but then he remembered his errand: he must 
get help to Bossy. And just as he turned down 
Main Street, he met his father driving home. 

In a little while he had told his story and 
had started to climb into the buggy, glad of 
a chance to ride home. But his father stopped 
him. ‘Hold on, sonny,’’ he said, as he ran 
his hand into his pocket. ‘‘l guess Bossy is 
worth a ticket to the circus and some peanuts 
and red lemonade besides.’? So he handed 
Tommy three bright quarters. ‘‘I’ll drive in 
for you after I get Bossy out.’’ 

Three hours later Tommy, swinging on a 
tent rope as he waited for his father, saw his 
brothers. ‘‘Hey, ho!’’ he shouted. 

They came over to where he was waiting 
and listened to his story, first about Bossy and 
then about what he had seen inside the big tent. 

‘Whew !’’ said John, as he helped himself 
to Tommy’s peanuts. ‘‘It’s great to be the 
youngest of the family. It seems as if Tommy 
was born lucky.’’ 

**T know he was born faithfal,’’ said a quiet 
voice. The boys whirled about and saw their 
father waiting at the side.of the road. ‘‘Jump 
in,’? he said. ‘‘Thanks to ‘Tommy’s luck,’ 
as you call it, you’ll all get a ride home.’’ 


.* @ 


THE ALPHABET’S PARTY. 
BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 


Dame Alphabet gave a party, 
A curious affair; 

As you'd expect, 'twas not select, 
For all the world was there. 


A was affable, 
B was beautiful, 
C came chattering cheerfully ; 
D came dancing, 
E entrancing; 
F felt foolish flippancy. 


G sat grinning; 
H's hosiery 
I inspected instantly; 
J enjoyed it; 
K winked knowingly; 
L, lackadaisical, laughed in glee. 


M stood mimicking 
N's neat narrowness; 
O, like an owl, obesely stared; 
P proved pretty, 
Q quite queenly; 
R resplendent ribbons aired. 


8 to supper 

T took tittering; 
U upset ungallantly 

V's suave vanity; 

‘W's wagegishness 
X excused excitedly. 


Y yawned wearily, 
Z dozed dizzily, 
And curled up like a fluffy bird; 
Then together 
In high feather 
All went*home—without a.word. 
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HYPNOTICS. 


‘OTICS are sleep-producing med«i- 
cines. The tendency of our pres- 
ent form of civilization, especially in 
the great cities, is to interfere with 
the normal faculty of sleep. When 
| that harm has been done, the victims 
| naturally struggle to regain the lost gift, for they 
soon realize how much they are handicapped with- 
out it. To take refuge in some form of hypnotic ts 
the easiest thing to do. It seems to the sufferer 
that a dose or two of “something” will reéstablish 
the habit of sleep, and he does not foresee how 
fatally easy it is to form that worst habit of all— + 
the habit of depending on a drug for a natural 
function, 

Many people are unnecessarily troubled on the 
subject of sleep. They believe they need more 
than they really do, and are terrified every time 
they miss a few hours, Others deliberately train 
| themselves to take an excessive amount of sleep, 
| and still others forget that it is neither necessary 








hor natural for middle-aged persons to sleep as 
| long as do the young. 


OMEWHERE in 
Mexico” and every- 





But after counting out all these ela 
still a great many people who must work st 
through the day and who do not get all the sleep 
they need; they are the persons who are in danger 
of the hypnotic habit. 
to do is to attempt self-treatinent ; 
crisis in life when the advice of a wise physician 
is more urgently called for. 

The condition can often be overcome by a thor- 
ough reform of the mode of life. 
and drink too late in the evening; oth need to 
eat and drink a little just before retiring; to some 
rm bath will bring sleep: many people cannot 
tea or coffee in the evening without hours of 
wakefulness; sometimes heated discus- 
reument has the same effect. It is always 
better that you should spend the hour before retir- 
ing quietly in order that the brain and nervous 
system may adjust itself to rest. When ahypnotic 
becomes necessary, let your physician prescribe 
its nature, its quantity and Its frequency, and fol- 
low his advice scrupulously. Then you will not 
make the mistake of taking an analgesic, which 
is for the relief of severe pain, instead of a hyp- 
notic, which quiets the nervous system. 


where in the United 
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the front, in peace and 
in war, wherever bat- 
tlesor,.business call 
for written messages, 
Waterman’s Ideals 
are serving with im- 
mediate and accurate 
response. 













There is a vast amount 
of lasting convenience 
for you in having this 
pen. Two generations 
of fountain pen making 
assure you of perfec- 
tion of detail, the elim- 
ination of experiments 
and fulfillment of per- 
sonal requirements. 
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OLD-CLOTHES PLUCK. 


IOAN woke to the sound of a steady down- 
pour of rain, For a moment she lay be- 
wildered; then she remembered. This 
was the day of Constance Barring’s 
musicale for Madame Dusant. In 
Joan’s closet hung the new gown she 

was to wear and upon the shelf was a bandbox 
with a new hat. She never before had had an in- 
vitation she cared quite so much for. And it was 
pouring! Maybe, however, it would rain itself out 
by noon; Joan would not give up hope. 

But noon came, with no cessation in the steady 
sheets of rain; three o’clock came, and then four; 
Joan knew that the time had come to make her 
decision, 

There were three choices. She could wear her 
new clothes and run the risk of spoiling them, 
or she could go in a two-year-old suit and last 
year’s hat, or she could stay at home. 

“I'd stay at home,” Stella counseled. Stella was 
elghteen, and such things were tragedies to her. 
“O Joan, isn’t it awful! That wonderful Madame 
Dusant, too!” 

Joan, a little line between her brows, was look- 
ing out into the rain. 

“Id like to—almost,” she acknowledged. “But 
it doesn’t seem fair to Constance after she has 
got everything ready. No, I’ll have to go. And,” 
_| with a resolute set of her lips, “I won’t let the old 
clothes spoil it, elther. 
by any two-year-old suit in the world.” 

So Joan went, raincoat, storm rubbers, and all. 
Aud then, at five o’clock, the clouds lifted; at six, 
Joan came home under a glowing sky. 

“Wasn't it just a shame?” Stella cried, running 
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end U: “ to the door to meet her. 
- eee Joan looked at her with shining eyes. 
: Old Carpets “A shame? Oh, you mean my old clothes? I 
- forgot them inten minutes. Oh, such a good time! 
le Dye Them and Weave 1 wouldn’t have missed it for worlds! Madame 







Dusant played and played. She said she loved to 
play for rainy-day people.” 

“Well!” Stella exclaimed. And then, half-envi- 
ously, she added, “ How lucky you are, Joan 


™ Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 


fi as Wilder!” 
Ser en: yanks ary be cally differ: | “So lam,” Joan returned, pulling off her over- 


ent and far superior rugs woven | shoes. 


Rugs,$1,00andUp “I don't think 80.” 


Both girls looked up at the sound of a new voice. 
“Eenrye inteed to poft, bright, dar- Uncle Anthony was standing in the library door- 
\ he KS wot sotiaficd. 








Ty way, smiling down at them. 
“I don’t call it luck,” he said ; “I call it old-clothes 
“2 | pluck. Vd rather have a niece with pink cheeks 
and wet hair and a ranenat aon ai pear 
rE lows I ever saw; but I am only an old uncle, an 
cate not the ‘society’ that counts. All the same, I 
know old-clothes courage when I see it. It’s the 
|. | kind that will stand almost any emergency.” 


payment offer. pod fol 
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The worst thing for them | 
there is no} 


Some people eat | 


I’m not going to be beaten | 


“Catch it, Joan!” Stella called saucily. “Uncle 
Anthony’s throwing you a bouquet.” 
And then they all three laughed happily together. 


- + 


LORD KITCHENER ON WAR. 


N_ his book, ‘Memories of a Publisher,” Mr. 
I G. H. Putnam shows that Lord Kitehener’s | 

views on war were quite unlike those of Gen- 
eral Sherman. Mr. Putnam and Lord Kitchener | 
were fellow passengers on the Oceanic in the 
spring of 1910, and the publisher was so fortunate | 
as to be placed opposite the general at table. 

One evening he drew Kitchener into conversation 
in which the general told of the essential impor- 
«i value of war for the development and 
maintenance of character and manliness in the tudi- 
vidual and in the community, He could conceive 
of no power or factor that could replace war as an 
influence to preserve man from degeneracy. He 
did not lose sight of the miseries and the suffering 
resulting from war, but he believed that the loss 
to mankind would be far greater from the “‘rotten- 
ness” of a long peace. He pointed out that the 
princes and nobility of India, who consider war as 
the only possible occupation (except hunting) for 
gentlemen, found their chief grievance against 
British rule in the fact that it prevented fight- 
ing throughout the peninsula. Kitchener agreed 
with the Indian princes that their class was «e- 
eaying under the enforced idleness of the pax 
Britannica, and he sympathized keenly with their 
grievance. 

“I suggested to the general,” says Mr. Putnam, 
“that during the periods in which Europe had ac- 
cepted most thoroughly the domination of the 
soldier class and the influence of the military 








ideal, as, for instance, during the Thirty Years’ 
War, there had been no satisfactory growth in | 
nobility of character among the fighting peoples. 
He admitted that point, but contended that war 
could be carried on by methods and with standards | 
that would preserve it as an instrument of civi-‘ 
lization. Lasked whether it would bea good thing 
for India if the British force, once every ten years 
or so, should establish ‘a ring fence’ within which 
the princes might, for the purpose of keeping them- 


their own followers, a kind of a twentiethcentury 
tournament. 

“fT could hardly take the responsibility, major," 
he replied, ‘of formally recommending such a plan, 
| but [am convinced that it would have mauy ad- 


vantages?” 
H too short for him, and how to keep him froin 
| being discontented with his bed, was the 
Procrustean problem solved by Lord Strathcona 
wher Donald A. Smith, he was a chief factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. A solution at which 
he arrived is described by Mr. Beckles Willson in 
his “Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.” 
The company had a number of boarded huts for 
the fis! nen in their employ, of such narrow 
dimensions as to afford sleeping accommodations 
only for persons of normal length. Ou one oeca- 
sion a very honest and active man presented him- 
self to Chief Factor Smith for a bunk in one of 
these huts. The difficulty was that he was six 
feet six inehes in length—nearly a foot longer than 
the bunk. On an inspection of his quarters he 
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“BILL SADLER’S LEG BOX.” 


OW to get aman into a bunk that was a foot 

















that he was not going to be cramped for any ayent 


sawed in two. 

“Willa bed seven feet long suit you?” asked the 
chlef factor. 

The fisherman said it would. Thereupon Mr. 
Smith sent for the company’s carpenter; a hole 
was cut in the wall of the building, to which a box 
lined with deerskin was applied outside and ren- 
dered stable by props. The man afterwards told 
Mr. Smith it was the first thoroughly comfortable 
bunk he had occupied in years. The receptacle 
was afterwards exhibited at the store at Rigolet 
and enjoyed much local fame as ‘Bill Sadler’s leg 
box.” 

e* 


WHY THE OFFICE CLOSED. 


NCLE Ike Ross, a weather-beaten mountain- 
eer who presides over a post office among the 


the stamp window at two city men who had tramped 
five miles from their mountain camp to post some 
business letters. He shook his head. 

“There’s been a plumb big rush of business at 
this hyar post office this morning,” he drawied, 
“and I’m all tuckered out. I reckin I won’t sell 
nobody no more stamps till after dinner.” 

“But,” gasped the man nearest the window, 
“these letters have gotto go! They’re important, 
and they’ve got to catch the stage and get off 
to-day.” 

Uncle Ike was obdurate. “Hit shore don’t pay 
no man to work hisself to death,” he said delib- 
erately, and withdrew to a chair, where he tipped 
back and dropped into a doze. 

“Some folks,” snapped the clty man, “would be 
too lazy to make a dollar if all the opportunities 


of the next fifty years came and perched on their 
doorsteps! Now, where are we going to get 
dinner?” 


His companion ‘pointed silently to a sign, con- 
spicuous on the post-office door: 

“Fried chicken dinner served to summer visitors 
at the Ike Ross Restaurant next door. 50 cents.” 


* ® 


BLUCHER IN THE HOSPITAL. 


T the time of the Seven Years’ War there was 
very little knowledge of surgery, and the 
surgeons were often no more than barbers, | 

inexperienced and uneducated. 

monly known as the “Company of Pain,” a name 

that fitted them admirably. 

Lieutenant Biticher, afterwards the famous field | 
marshal, says the Tdgliche Rundschau, was | 
wounded in the foot by a musket ball. At the, 
hospital to which he was carried several surgeons 
began to probe the wofind and cut promiscuously 
in its vicinity. Finally Blucher inquired, in spite 
of the pain, “What sort of tailoring are you aye 
to do? The wound is large enough already, I 
should think!” 

“‘We’re looking for the bullet,” answered one on 
the offended surgeons, 

“Oh! Ont” cried Blicher angrily, ‘Why didn’t | 
you tell me that before? I have it in my pocket.” 
And with that he drew from his pocket the bullet, 
which he had extracted from the wound himself. 








selves in condition, carry on a little fighting with H 





rejected Mr. Smith’s offer summarily, declaring | 


or planter living, and neither was he content to be | 
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Fancy Shoes On Your 
Children’s Feet ? 


EVER — if you are a wise, 


You 
of fancy, 


parent! 
will reckon the inevitable cost 
narrow shoes—the bent, twisted 


bones, fallen arches, corns, bunions, in- 
grown nails, callouses, etc. 
Protect your children from endless foot- 


ills by gi 


ving them Educator Shoes—built 


to fit eet, not fashions, Sturdy, good-look- 


ing, comfortable. 


children. 
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how Nature will relieve your abused feet. 
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Never pay more than $2.50 for any 
bicycle tire—because at that price you 
can get Goodyear Blue Streaks which 
carry the same guarantee as tires that 
sell for as high as $10 a pair. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany does not follow the old policy of 
making many brands of tires of varied 
quality—instead it makes one single 
tube bicycle tire—the Guaranteed Blue 
Streak. 

Goodyear Blue Streaks are of one 
standard quality, carry one standard 
guarantee, and are sold everywhere for 
one standard price, $2.50 each non-skid. 

Get them from any reliable bicycle 
tire dealer. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Author of “Pollyanna,” “Miss Billy,” 
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$ Mrs. Eleanor Porter may look 
forward -to another phenomenal 
success, for her new book is rich 
in happiness . . . another of 
her delightfully optimistic stories, 
filled with kindly humor and 
pathos.— Boston Post. 
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Book Free 
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; his subscription for The Companion 
. for one year. Send the address to 
: us with the subscription, $2.00, and 
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charges on the book to 
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1 a new subscription. 
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VOWOKENHIOK 


THE YEAR WITHOUT A SUMMER. 





Ts summer of 1916 marks an interesting 
weather centenary: that of “The year with- 
out a summer,” as the farmers generally 
called it, or sometimes, because of the ruined 
crops, “poverty year”; while others designated it 
with grim Yankee humor as “eighteen-hundred- 
and-froze-to-death.” Near the sea it was some- 
times called “mackerel year,” because, on account 
of the scarcity and high price of corn, so little pork 
was fattened that the people used mackerel as a 
substitute. 

Snow fell that year in every month of the twelve. 
At Salem, on June 5th, the mereury stood at 92° F. ; 
the next day it fell to 43° F.; on the seventh, in 
many places, ice formed on the ponds to the thiek- 
of an eighth of an inch, and there were snow 
s and high, cold winds. In some localities 
the snow melted as it fell, but in others it was 
blown about as in winter. In Maine, snow and 
hail together fell for an hour and a half, and the 
snowflakes were of extraordinary size, often as 
much as two and a half inches in diameter, The 
ground was frozen hard, corn and potatoes were 
cut down by the frost, and the farmers worked in 
their fields arrayed in greatcoats, mittens and ear- 
laps. Thousands of birds were frozen to death, 
and—less tragic—millions of the yellow cucumber 
|; bug; so many that the pest was practically de- 
stroyed and did not reappear to a troublesome 
extent for ten years. 

On June 8th there was more snow, “not quite 
deep enough for sleighing” in Salem; but far- 
ther north the storm became really severe. At 
Peacham, Vermont, an old gentleman, lost in the 
woods, where he remained all night, was so badly 
frostbitten that one of his toes had to be ampu- 
tated. 

Many more birds were frozen, many flew into 
houses seeking shelter, and many were so be- 
numbed that they allowed themselves to be taken 
in the hand without a struggle. Compassionate 
girls here and there rescued and cherished for 
temporary pets martins, yellowbirds, redstarts, 
robins and humming bird: 

Even in July there were frosts, and in the more 
northern regions there light snow. In August 
the cold increased. In Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, a killing frost caught the cornfields on 
the twenty-ninth; but the farmers saved a good 
deal by digging it up at the roots and placing the 
sin shelter in an upright position, when the 
ripened upon the juices of the stalks. 

The first general movement from New England | 
to the Middle West occurred the next season, and | 
received perhaps its greatest impetus from the | 
discouragements of “poverty year.” Many of 
those who migrated believed the climate of New 
England permanently and disastrously affected. 
Not a few who remained were even more pes: 
mistic, believing such a concatenation of uns 
sonable misfortunes could portend nothing less 
than universal destruction and the day of doom. 

It was in this belief that a certain Widow Colton, 
|of somewhat domineering and unreasonable 
who had long withheld her consent to the 
age of her daughters to two enterprising 
farmer brothers, the men of their choice, suddenly 
| withdrew her objections, and bade them marry 
and go West if they pleased. 

“This is a solemn time, and no oceasion for 
| biekerings and family dissension,” she declared. 
| “If you will marry, marry! and if you will migrate, 
migrate! it isall one tomenow. How can it matter 
when so soon, wherever you may be, the trump 
will sound that will summon you to the skies? | 
Have your way! But for myself, I feel more pre- 
pared and decent where I am, within a stone 
throw of the family lot. There is something suit- | 
able and sustaining in the idea of relatives keeping | 
together at such a time. There are twenty-three 
| Coltons in the graveyard, and I wish to go to judg- 
ment as the twenty-fourth.” 

Four years later, the world 
went West instead, to superintend the measles, 
mumps and manners of a growing brood of sturdy 
grandsons in Ohio. 











































































































FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES ONLY. 


“ HAT a splendid big boy!” said an ingra- 
tiating visitor the other day 


the small son ofa distinguished Ame 
novelist, whom she found deep in an illustrated 
fairy tale. ‘And you can spell out what it says 
under the pictures, can’t you, dear? Why, it won't 
be long before you'll enjoy the stories your papa 
writes as much as anyone.” 

The little fellow regarded her gravely. 

“The stories papa writes aren’t meant to enjoy,” 
he explained. “That’s the stories he tells. ‘The 
stories he writes are just to pay the butcher!” 

The caller was naturally quite shocked at the 
child’s literal and mercenary acceptance of her 
fay e author's jocular way of referring—within 
the family cirele—to his literary labor: 

Many years ago a somewhat similar anecdote 
| was related by the poet. Bryant of his little dangh- 
ter Julia. A neighbor, shown into the library 
| where the little maiden sat solitary upon the 
| floor, with a huge volume of Milton, with Doré’s 
illustrations, spread open before her, inquired 
pleasantly, by way of greeting: 

“Reading poetry already, little girl?” 

Little Julia corrected her politely but with au- 
thority: 

“People don’t read poetry. Papas write poetry, 
and mammas sing poetry, and little girls learn to 
say poetry, but nobody reads poetry. That isn’t 
what it’s for.” 
| * & 


DRESSED BEEF. 
Wi learn from the San Francisco Chronicle 




















that Sir Francis Webster is a wealthy. 
| manufacturer of hemp goods in Scotland, 
| and the owner of a stock range in Texas, on which 
thousands of cattle range, clad, during the winter 
at least, in garments other than their own hide 
and hair, 

Sir Francis’s cows wear suits of hemp cloth, 
made in his own factory, to protect them from the 
cold and snow, make them less susceptible to 
tuberculosis, and increase their daily yield of milk. 

Each cow has two suits a week. They are not 
elaborate affairs, by any means—simply cover-all 
blankets that fit loosely. There are a thousand 
cows in his dairy farm, and they use two thou- 
| sand hemp blankets a week. 

That of course means added expense, but the 
yield of milk during the cold weather is about 
twenty-seven per cent larger than from cows not 





Holeproof Stockings | 


The Friend of Mothers 
Double Wear —No Extra Cost 


Sixteen years ago, mothers expected to darn about one 
day a week. But along came Holeproof and set up a new- 
day standard. It exposed darning to be a needless drudgery, 
and it forced improvements in other brands of hose. 








Still no other maker has ever equaled Holeproof’s double 
durability. Thousands of letters from parents and 
millions of pairs worn by men, women and children 
prove this beyond a doubt. 


° 
Helepretffesieng 
Children’s 35c Per Pair—Women’s 35c Per Pair and Up 
Men’s 25c Per Pair and Up 


Order a box of three pairs of children’s Holeproof 
ribbed stockings at your clealer’s— price $1.00 per box. 
These strong, neat hose will save you many hours of 
mending, They'll win you, Madam, to the fine lisle and 
= pure silk Holeproofs for yourself and the men folks. 


But please be careful—Holeproof has many inferior imitations. Don’t accept 
any which do not bear our trademark. If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, we will 
ship direct, charges paid. Write today for interesting booklet and names of 
local Holeproof stores. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 
- 





Our Newlastic 
Ribbed Top for 
stout and slender 
women stretches 
wide but always 
returns to shape. 
It's a marvel of 
comfort, snug- 
fitting and never 
binding. Once 
f) you try it, you 
will never go 
back to the old 
way. 
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with the UNDERFEED 


Read the letter printed to the right. This time from Madison, 
Wisconsin—where winters are long and zero-cold. Yet the usual story of ample heat 
and coal bills cut in half—GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED! 


Read this again—your coal bills cut 14 to 3%, GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED—n0 
Matter where you live—or whether you want to heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor! 


1 take great pleasare i 
informing you that the 
Williamson UNDERFEED plant 
my residance, 1820 
West Lawn Ai lison, has 
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Coal cost is going up everywhere! But the UNDER- 
FEED means a big saving because it burns thecheaper 
grades of coal cleanly and effectively—no clinkers—no 
partly burned coal—no ashes to sift! 

And the UNDERFEED utilizes every vestige of heat 
because it feeds the coal to the fire from below! The 
hot clean coals are always on top—where they will do 
the most good—right against the heatradiating surfaces. 
Fire never “lacked” by new coal being dumped on— (Signed) JNO. G. SALSMAN 
never chilled by the opening of top-feed doors—never Adjutant General 
exhausted by having to fight its way up against new coal. State of Wisconsin. 

poor ieas nog soot are all Soumiibed because a eee 
valuable heat elements must pass up through the fire. | | 

Thus we say “14 to 2¢ saving in coal bills—GUAR- | The Williamson Heater Co. 

ANTEED with the UNDERFEED—and backed bya 4 923 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
million dollar concern. Tell me how to cut my coal bills from }4 to | 
with a Williamson Underfeed. 
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It is called ‘From overfed to UNDERFEED.” _Pro- 





fusely illustrated. Tells all about the UNDERFEED. 
Write for it today. Having it handy will save you Nome____ 

many a dollar later. Read that letter again. Simply Address 

send the coupon—NOW. at bee e 


My Heating Contractor's Name is. 
Heating Contractors: ee tell you shoot Ge | 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
923 Fifth Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio - 
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For particulars of our recent Midsum- 
mer Bonus see The Companion of 
August 17th, page 464. These Cash Bonuses range as high as $75.00. The liberality of this Offer 
will be apparent when it is noted that in addition to a Bonus you will receive a Premium for each 
new subscription and a Winner's Gift extra for every fifth subscription 


To count for a Bonus, the new sahectiptoas) must be mailed malas 1 and Octo! 
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: [NATURE G SCIENCE] « 


UR THUNDERSTORMS.—Mr. W. H. Alex- 

ander, official forecaster of the United States 
Weather Bureau, has tabulated the number of 
thunderstorms recorded at a large number of the 
weather-bureau stations in the United States from 
the beginning of observations to 1913, and has 
plotted the totals for a period of ten years (1904- 
1913) on a series of maps that show clearly the 
distribution of thunderstorms over the United 
States by months and years. No part of the coun- 
try is entirely free, but there are two centres of 
great activity, one over Florida and the other over 
northern New Mexico. The first is near Tampa, 
aud shows nine hundred and forty-four storms for 
the ten yeags; the second is about Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, where there were seven hundred and ten, 
Tampa is a sea-level station, but Santa Fe has a 4 
altitude of about mn thousand feet 
situated in one of the most humid portion 
United States; Santa Fe is an arid region. 
the eountry as a whole, December has fewer 
thunderstorms than any other month, and July 
‘st number, The area of maximum fre- 
queney in July is over the Southeast, although 
there is a very marked secondary area over the 
Southwest, ineluding the State of Colorado and | 
portions of the adjoining states. Thunderstorms 
are also very frequent along the Mexican border. 
San Franeiseo and its vicinity are almost exempt, 
but in general the mountainous portions of the 
country are especially favorable for the develop- 
ment of thunderstorms. 


HE DURABILITY OF STUCCO. —Some 

time ago the United States Bureau of 
Standards erected on its grounds at Washington 
the building shown in the illustration. It is de- 
signed to test the merits or faults of different kinds 
of the exterior coating known as “stucco,” as well 
as the durability of varions kinds of metal lath, 
whieh Is widely used as a base or support for) 
stucco, The structure is two hundred feet long, 
twenty-six feet wide and twenty-four feet high, | 
and contains fifty-six panels, each of which Is | 
approximately fifteen feet long by ten feet high, | 
has a window or a door opening, and differs from * 
all the others either In the base material or the | 
stucco mixture. The panels include bases of metal 
lath, wood lath, hollow terra-cotta tile, brick, con- 
crete block, gypsum block, gypsum plaster board, o 
poured concrete, and one or two proprietary mate- . > = . ye 
rials. The stuccoes are made up of different i) A e. = i 
proportions of Portland cement, lime, building t Oo e t + ies 
sand, white sand, limestone screenings and other | m Wil e 
materials, and include the majority of mixtures | 


y 7 | ° . 
eiunmeny used forthe purpose. The plastering | world’s gre atest artists 
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Enjoying the exquisite interpretations of the most famous singers and musicians is a pleasure ‘ 
which only the Victrola can afford you. | 

Only the Victrola. For the world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400— 


and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. | 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





Important warning. Victor 


























Records can be safely and To insure Victor quality, \ 
satisfactorily played only Bre ed for, Sire ies : 
Early in April of this year—six months after the withyVieton Néedlesox Voice.” it ia on severe | 
work was finished—a careful inspection showed Vetere or Viciiclan, Vietes Victrola and every Victor 
that only two of the fifty-six panels were entirely {| Records cannot be safely Record. It is the only way p 
free from cracks, although many were practically | played on machines with to identify genuine Victrolas 
uninjured. The government investigators have | jeweled or other reproduc- and Victor Records. q 
been helped by associations of the manufacturers | ing points. | 
who make such materials as entered into the 
structure—cement, lime, gypsum, hollow tiles and 
metal laths—and by expert contracting plasterers. 
Those men are familiar with the practical as well = = = ; * “ : ‘ 
as with the theoretical side of the problem and are HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 


watching the tests with great interest. — _ Cee 


‘HE UMBRELLA ANT.—Of the many species 

of ants that inhabit tropical and semitropical 
countries, the umbrella ant is one of the most 
interesting. The Insects have the habit of cutting 
small round pieces about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter from the leaves of trees, which they then 
carry to thelr burrows; from that fact the species 


is also known as the leaf-cutting ant. The process 
of stripping the trees of their leaves is carried out 
methodically. The ants on their predatory expedi- finn nnn fei ATT = hint ir = 

tions divide into two parties, one of which ascends | WLLL TT sh eotlliitk uh “ RIUM ug hii it NARA WU 
the trees and cuts the leaves from their stalks, 
while the other party remains on the ground,| QOGYX2>SGXAGSYOSKOSY LS YOO SLO SLI SY LS 
seizes the leaves and cuts out the disks, Each | Q 


ant, in carrying the disk to its burrow, holds it | 
over its head as a man carries an umbrella; hence | 
the term ‘‘umbrella ant.” According toa writer in ¢ 
the Field, the leaves are stored in underground 
burrows until they decay. By that time they have 
You Must Order Before Sept. 30th 


become covered with a kind of fungus that forms 
Any THREE of these Books of Adventure, Fiction 


the food of the ants. In other words, the ants 
raise mushrooms, and use the leaves for mushroom 

and Humor given FREE. Our Special Offer closes 
September 30th. 


beds. In gardens umbrella ants are very destruc- 

tive, for they seem to confine their attention to the 

most valuable plants, and spare the weeds and 
The Books are bound in cloth, are generally 
illustrated, and have a retail value varying 
from 35c. to $1 each. The list is as follows: 


poorer plants. They are especially fond of the 
leaves of orange trees, and will often strip a large 
tree ina single night. Their underground burrows 
sometimes extend for miles, and often undermine 
lawns and gardens. The ants also display engi- 
uestae skill in their surface manauvres, for they 
make regular roads across grassy ground by cut- : 
RED PEPPER BURNS . By Grace S. Richmond 
Tage tOmD Blane, stalkavendnweeds thay Impede ROUND THE CORNER IN GAY STREET | By Grace S. Richmond 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT By Homer Greene, author of “The Flag” 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST . - By Gene Stratton-Porter 
AN INDIAN WINTER. . . «By James W. Schultz ‘ 
THE POCKET RIFLE . . By John T. Trowbridge 
AFLOAT IN THE FOREST + +  « By Mayne Reid 
THE DESERT HOME . + + + By Mayne Reid 
THE BOY HUNTERS + + . By Mayne Reid 
THE WILDERNESS HUNTER . By Theodore Roosevelt 












































IGHTING MALARIA.— The State Board of 

Health of Mississippi, in codperation with the 
International Health Commission, is trying to 
stamp out malaria in a part of the state where it is 
unusually prevalent by preventing human beings 
who have the malarial organism from infecting 
anopheles mosquitoes, which carry the disease. 
The plan is virtually as follows: Every man, 
woman and child, about six thousand in number, 
in the district under control, was asked in Febru- 
ary to submit to a blood examination for malaria. 
Only six refused the examination, which was free, 
and required only one drop of blood. Each person 
who was found to be a carrier of malaria or who 
had malaria organisms in his blood received 
thirty-one ten-grain doses of quinine, and was told 
to take one every night during March. Since that 
time the health workers have been reéxamining 
the carriers, and they believe it will be shown 
that this summer those carriers were not infected 
with malaria. 


HUNTING TRIPS ON THE FRATIE By Theodore Roceevelt 
THE ROUGH RIDERS . By Theodore Roosevelt 
LYNX HUNTING . . . . . - By C. A. Stephens 
FOX HUNTING. . By C. A. Stephens 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET By Marshall P. Wilder 
SMILING "ROUND THE WORLD . By Marshall P. Wilder 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Companion and we will present you with 

Ly avs e. any three Books of your own selection from the above list and send them to you posts 

paid. The subscription must be one that has not been on our books during the past 

year and it cannot be your own, These Books are given to our PRESENT subscribers to pay them for getting NEW subscriptions. — Thi 


Offer closes September 30th. New subscriptions sent after that date cannot be applied on this Special Offer. 
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S the six Apaches advanced 
A up the cafion they spread 
out, in order to cover all the 
ground between the two cliffs. 
They traveled very slowly, and 
carefully examined every patch of 
scrub oak and cottonwood. One of 
the savages passed almost directly 
below us. He was a tall, power- 
fully built man, as black as a negro. 
On his back was a quiver of arrows 
and he carried in his hand the 
longest bow that we had ever seen. 
José, who was looking through the 
glass, announced that only two of 
the Apaches carried guns. 

We anxiously watched the six 
men advance toward the grove 
where our horses were hidden. 
Night was coming on, but there 
was still light enough for the 
Indians to find our camp and then 
our trail. 

‘*Oh, these mountains; the tim- 
ber and cafions!’’ groaned Pita- 
makan. ‘‘Here they can have 
everything their own way. If it 
were only the desert, now, I would 
show them how a Blackfoot can 
fight.” 

‘Well, it isn’t the desert,’’ said 
José. ‘‘We are trapped.’’ 

““Of course we are,’’ Pitamakan 
agreed. ‘‘Nothing else could be 
expected after what was done in 
that place of ghosts.’’ 

“*Look! look!” José whispered. 

One of the men had startled a 
bunch of four big mule deer. A 
moment later there was a puff of 
smoke down near the creek, and 
the heavy boom of a gun echoed 
and reéchoed from wall to wall of 
the deep caiion. One of the deer 
fell, and all six Apaches hurried 
to the animal. They made quick 
work of the butchering, and in the 
gathering dusk we saw each man 
shoulder his portion of the meat 
and start down toward the cainp 
fires. For the time being we were 
safe. 

As soon as it was dark we slowly 
felt our way down the steep path 
and made straight to the grove. 
We watered the horses and hur- 
riedly ate a meal of dry meat. 

José was of the opinion that the 
Apaches would not come up the cafion 
again; but we could take no chances. 
The one thing for us to do was to 
strike out for the desert. 

We all agreed that our chance of 
safely passing the Apache camp would 
be best while the Indians were talking 
and laughing and feasting round the 
evening camp fires. In a short time 


i 





went ahead. Pitamakan and I rode, and fol- 
lowed close behind in single file. 
glow in the distance revealed the position of 
the Apache camp. 

After traveling very slowly for what seemed 
hours, we came so near the camp that we could 
see the dozen small fires and the hundred or 
more people sitting round them. But, con- 
trary to our expectations, the campers were 
very quiet; there was no laughter, no hum of 
talk, not even the squalling of a baby or the 
barking of a dog. 

‘Surely, these must be an unhappy people, ’’ 
Pitamakan whispered, when we had dis- 
mounted and joined José to watch the scene. 
‘*‘Anyhow, they haven’t the light hearts of my 
Blackfoot kindred. ’’ 

‘*Noise or no noise we must go on,’’ José 
declared. ‘‘Now, grasp your bridle close up to 
the bit, and if your horse starts to whinny 
to the Apache herd, yank his mouth; if neves- 
sary, close his nostrils; do anything to keep 
him quiet.’’ 

We started on. Even though we kept close 
to the farther edge of the cafion, we should 
still have to pass within three hundred yards 
of the blazing fires. At that distance there 
was, of course, no danger that the light from 
them would reveal our presence. What we 
feared most was that guards might be stationed 


here and there round the camp; in that case | 


‘we were sure to be discovered. 


When we were no more than opposite the | 


camp, there came from the darkness ahead 
the sharp, questioning whinny of a horse, then 
that of another, and still another. 


It was what | 


DRAWN BY GE! 


In Ten Chapters 


we had got the ammunition out of the cache | only half shut off my horse’s 
and had saddled the horses. Leading his horse answer to the Apache herd, 
and feeling his way in the moonless night, José ' and again three or four of the animals 


A faint | apparently the whole herd soon gath- 


| 
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“AND SO THIS IS THE NEPHEW OF MY OLD FRIEND, WESLEY FOX!" 


‘Oy 


made their call. Worse still, what was 
ered about our animals, snifting them 
and taking bites at their flanks. 

Here and there several men rose up 
from beside the camp fire and stood 
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James Willard Schultz _ 
, Chapter Nine? 


us, this was the first of the 
winter moons (November). 
Pleasant as it was in the shade of 


pling waters of the Tonto, we dared 
not tarry there long; in order to rest 
at all we must find some elevated place 
of concealment from which we could 
obtain a good view of the country. 


the huge cottonwoods beside the rip-| 
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asked, as if surprised. ‘‘Well, if 

{ you must have some I will get it 

3 for you; there is plenty close at 
hand.”” 

Pitamakan and I looked at each 
other; we thought he had gone 
mad. José dismounted before a 
cactus that was about three feet 
high, and with his big knife lopped 
off the sharp spines of the plant 
all round the top; then he neatly 
sliced the top off in one piece. 
Inside was a white and somewhat 
woody pulp, and that he slashed 
and chopped until it was a fine 
hash. Ile squeezed a handful of 
the hash over my open mouth, and 
a stream of soapy-looking fluid— 
tasteless and cool—trickled into my 
parched throat. When we had all 
quenched our thirst at the ‘‘nig- 
gerhead cactus,’’ as José called it, 
we started on our way again. 

‘The next morning Pitamakan 
and I had a pleasant awakening. 

‘*Rise, my younger brothers, 
rise!’? José shouted. ‘*This night 
you shall drink of Gila water and 
sleep in the Pima camp.’’ 

‘You jest,’’ said Pitamakan. 

‘*T speak the truth,’’ the Span- 
iurd answered. And then we knew 
that it was indeed the truth, and 
we rolled out of our blankets, all 
excited. José had chosen to sur- 
prise us. 

We made quick work of the 
morning meal, and then set out 
on the last stage of our journey. 
Pitamakan started the Blackfoot 
victory song, and José and I took 
it up with gvod will. 

We headed for a small, cone-like 
butte that was just visible in the 
distance. José said that it was 
the Casa Grande Butte, and that 
the great Casa Grande ruin was not 
more than two miles south of it. 
Some miles still farther south and 
west a low, black, short range of 
mountains squatted on the desert; 
at the north end of them, José 
said, lay our placer ground. We 
had to stop and have a look at the 
place with the glass. 

The sun was still an hour high 
when we came to the river Gila. 
All we could see was a waste of 

sand and gravel, half a mile wide, 
with huge piles of white, bleached 
driftwood scattered here and there. 
Upon riding out on the sandy waste, 
however, we found water standing in 
holes. Lining the banks were groves 
of cottonwood,. mesquite, cat’s-claw 
and paloverde. 

When we had passed through the 
grove on the south side of the channel, we caine 
| to a wide and dusty trail in which were tracks 
of men and horses. Riding fast now, we turned 
down the trail, and within a couple of miles 
came to the upper edge of the Pima village. 

In all our travels Pitamakan and I had never 
seen such queer structures as were the houses 
of that tribe. They were made of rush and 


| arrow-weed thatch work ; the roofs, which pro- 


listening to the commotion ; but they made no! After crossing a quarter of a mile of bottom | jected over the sides for about two feet, made 


niove to investigate it. At last we passed out 
into the valley, and in a few minutes the 


Apache horses dropped back one by one until, 
we were finally rid of them. We paused only ' 


once to look back at the Apache fires. 

‘Well, we got out of that safe enough,’’ I 
said, with a long sigh of relief. 

**Yes, we are safe enough just now,’’ José 
replied, ‘‘but we have left a trail behind 
us; don’t forget that. If the Apaches notice 
it, we shall hear from them some time to- 
morrow. ’? 

It was rough country that we traveled the 
rest of that black night—a network of steep 
hills, dense thickets and groves, and deep 
washes, through which we slowly felt our way. 
When morning came we were not more than 
fifteen miles from the cafion; but now we made 


up for lost time by keeping the horses at a | 


lope wherever possible. After their long rest 


they were eager tu go, and by the middle of | 


the morning we were well down in the wide 
and beautiful valley of the Tonto, and fully 
forty miles from the Apache camp. 

Ilere, for the first time, we really felt that 
we had come into the always-summer land. 
The day was as hot as the hottest days of the 


Northern summer, and the groves of cotton- | 





wood and willows were still in full green leaf, 


José had prepared us for; but quick as I was, I, although, as Pitamakan was careful to inform 





land we climbed the steep rim of the east mesa, 
and found at once a good cache for ourselves 
and our horses in a patch of mesquites near the 
edge. The place commanded a fine view for 
miles up and down the valley. 
dling the horses, we all sat on watch while 
we ate the last of our dried deer meat. 

No enemy appeared : 
serted by man and beast alike. In the gather- 
ing dusk we mounted and rode on down the 
valley, determined to travel until midnight. | 


Three different times that evening rattlesnakes | 


sounded their warning as we passed them. 
Although we were glad enough when José at 


last told us to unsaddle and make camp, Pita- , 


makan and J both hesitated when it came to 
spreading our blankets upon snake-infested 
ground. 

‘‘Well, you needn’t fear them,’’ José said. 
“Fifty thousand Indians sleep on the ground 
here in this country, and sleep sound.’’ 

“«Then so will we,’’ I said, and made the bed. 


After unsad- i 


the valley seemed de- | 


| them look like huge mushrooms. 

As we approached the houses, naked little 
children came running from all directions to 
see the strangers; their elders were no less 
curious. The men and women were amazingly 
fat, but they all had intelligent and kindly 
| faces. Many had greenish tattoo lines running 
down the chin from each corner of the mouth. 

“*Where is your chief?’’ José asked in Span- 
ish as we drew rein before the little crowd. 
| “Come. I will show you his house, ’’ one of 
the men answered in the same language. I 
| learned later that most of the Pimas were fluent 
linguists, and that several of them had Mex- 
ican wives. 

When we came to the chief’s house, we found 
the chief himself standing outside. 

‘Why, thisis Antonio Azul, is it not?’? José 
| asked and, springing from his horse, advanced 

and shook his hand. ‘*You do not remember 
| me, but I recognize you by that scar on your 
cheek. Many winters ago ] used to come from 


All the next day and the two following days Santa Fe to trade with you all here.’’ 


we traveled steadily southward, over rough, 
cactus-covered hills and ridges of black lava. 


experienced, and about noon Pitamakan and [ 


in the same breath asked José where water | 


was to be found. 
“Water? 


| ‘You and your friends are welcome to our 
village, ’’ the chief replied gravely. ‘tLet my 


|The third day was the hottest we had yet people take your horses. I beg you to make 


my poor home your own.’’ 
‘That evening, after a_guod_meal of bean soup 
and tortillas, José told all about our travels 


You want water so soon?” he and adventures. The chiefyand~others who 
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had come in listened with deep interest. When 
José had finished, it was our turn to hear 
some strange and startling news. The chief 
told us that war had broken out among the 
whites the summer before; battles had oc- 
curred right on Pima land, and soldiers from 
the west were even then encamped at the 
lower Pima village. 
the whites had begun fighting among them- 
selves, the Apaches and Navajos had attacked 


all white settlers and miners, and had almost | 


exterminated them. So freyuent were the 
Indian raids that the overland stage had ceased 
running. 

The chief said, among other things, that 
the soldiers made a prisoner of every white 
man they found, unless he agreed to join their 
army and fight for their cause. That looked 
bad for me, and I resolved to keep out of sight 
of the soldiers. I did not want to fight any 
white men’s battles; I did not even know 
what they were fighting about. Strange as it 
may seem, up to the time that we left Fort 
Benton no news had reached us of the out- 
break of the great Civil War, and we had 
heard no mention of it from the emigrants 
on the overland trail. 

When we were alone for a few moments, 
José told us that he would go over to the 
soldiers’ camp in the morning to learn 
whether what we had heard was true; also 
he wanted to find out whether we could 
procure tools there with which to work 
our placer ground. From one source or 
another we had to get shovels, picks and 
gold pans. 

José started the next morning, before 
Pitamakan and I were awake. He re- 
turned in the afternoon, and the instant 
we saw his face we knew that he had good 
news. 


‘*Listen,’? José said. ‘‘I went to that 
soldier camp. There were many Indians 
and a few Mexicans there. I asked ques- 


tions, and I learned that the soldiers did not 
seize travelers. So I went to the soldier 
chief, who could speak Spanish. 

““*We are from the Far North,’ I said 
to him; ‘from Fort Benton, the post of 
the American Fur Company on the Mis- 
souri. We ask a little help. Will you give 
it?’ 

‘* ‘Who are you—and what do you want?’ 
the chief asked. [ told him all. When 
I gave him the name of your uncle, he 
jumped up and shook my hand and said, 
‘Tell the nephew of Wesley Fox to move 
down here at once. Come, all of you, and 
be my guests as long as you remain in the 
country.’ ”? 

I was so much excited over our good 
fortune and so eager to meet one who knew 
my uncle that I slept little, and got my 
partners up at the first signs of day. The 
women of the lodge gave us an early break- 
fast, and before we started José presented 
them and the chief with a few of the tur- 
quoise beads that we had taken from the 
cliff dwelling. 

The trail wound down the valley of the 
Gila, through cool groves of cottonwood. 

At noon we passed a place called Saca- 
ton, where the Santa Fe-California trail left 
the river and ran out across the desert to 
‘Tucson. Seven or eight miles below Sacaton 
we found the soldier camp, and I was soon 
shaking hands with Captain Wells. When he 
had ordered some one to care for our horses 
and ‘to get quarters ready for us, he led me 
into his tent. 

‘‘God bless us!’’ he said, clapping me on 


the shoulder. ‘‘And so this is the nephew 
of my old friend, Wesley Fox! Well, well, 
well!” 


When we had sat down, he asked me a thou- 
sand questions about my uncle and about our 
long journey from the north. 

‘*And now, what is your object in coming 
down here?’’ he asked presently. 

After a little hesitation I replied, ‘‘ José 
knows where there is some placer ground near 
here. We have come down to work it.’? 

He laughed. ‘‘This is not a placer country,’’ 
he said. ‘‘However, you can never tell; gold 
is where you find it. Anyway, you can count 
on me to help in the way of tools, and anything 
else we have here.’’ 

‘Then he told me about the war; his com- 
mand was a part of Carleton’s three thousand 
California Volunteers. They aimed to drive 


the Confederates out of New Mexico; part of | 


his regiment were now fighting the Apaches. 
He asked which side I would take—that of the 
North or the South? 

‘*T guess neither,’’ I replied. ‘‘You see, 
we company men away up there on the Mis- 
souri are not interested in the states. We 


don’t care what the people do, so long as! 


they keep out of our buffalo country and the 
Indian trade.’’ 

‘Spoken like a trader !’’ he exclaimed, smil- 
ing. Then he asked, ‘‘ How are you going to 
get back to Fort Benton?’’ 

“Why, by the route we came,’’ I answered. 

‘The captain shook his head. ‘'You shall 
not attempt that. When you get ready to leave, | 
V’ll send you and your comrades from here to 


St. Louis, and there you can take one of the | 


American Fur Company boats home.’’ 


Moreover, as soon as! 
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plan, Pitamakan nearly went wild with joy. | Mexican was watching us, we started up it. | the hoss scurcely ever offered to go out into 


**What happiness that will be!’’ 
claimed. 


white men’s country, and now here comes down, the sun was near setting. 


\the chance to do so. Surely, our medicine is 
strong.’ 

We could not work the placer ground until 
some rainy weather came, and there was noth- 
ing for us to do except to loaf round the soldier 
camp. At last, one day when we could no 
longer stand the monotony, we took a day’s 
supply of food, a gold pan, three grain sacks, 
Gr set out to have a look at our placer 


ground. 

After passing Sacaton we left the river and, 
riding along the foot of the range, at last 
reached the mouth of the wash in which José 
had found the gold so many years before. 





We had feared that some prospector might 


have found the deposit and cleaned it up, but ; 


José said that as far as he could see there was 
no change in the place. There was no time 


he ex-' When at last we arrived at the place in the | the road. Salem Bunker had a hoss, too, but 
“L have always wanted to see the | wash where the cross formation was broken 'his was dark, without a white hair on him. 


| That hoss of Salem’s was kind of given to 
;}Toamin’ when he got a chance. He hadn’t 
ever got pounded, for Salem kep’ watch of him 
and took him up if he started to go off. Salem 
‘had been known to brag that they wa’n’t goin’ 


for us to do more than to scrape hastily into | to get a chance to pound his hoss. 


the sacks as much gravel and sand as we could 
carry. Then with our loads on our backs we 
hurried down to our horses and set out for the 
river. 

We reached the river not far below Chief 
Azul’s village. Caching the sacks and the gold 
pan in the brush, we went to the chief’s 
house for the night. By washing the gravel 
the next day in the river water we should 


‘There we picketed the horses, and, after a long | know whether our fortunes were made. 


look round to make sure that no Pima or 


DRAWN BY F, STROTHMANN 





TO BK CONTINUED, 


“SOME DAY I'LL COST YOU TWO DOLLARS ON ‘COUNT OF THEM APPLES, 
AND THEN WE'LL BE SQUARE.” 


IN THE POUND 





LD Mr. Pingree, Wendell Cooper 
and Johnny Hayes lay on the 
grass in Mr. Pingree’s front yard; 

the two younger men were helping Mr. Pingree 
in haying, and all three were enjoying their 
‘‘nooning.’’? A noise of wheels roused them, 
and they saw coming down the road a ped- 
dler’s wagon drawn by a curiously marked 
piebald horse. 

‘*Funny-lookin’ horse,’? Johnny remarked 
lazily. ‘‘Just that one big blotch of white 
down over his back, and his head and legs dark 
bay. D’know as I ever saw a horse that looked 
just like him before.’” 

Mr. Pingree smiled. ‘‘I have—two of ’em,’’ 
he announced. ‘It happened a good many 
years ago, ’fore either one of you boys were 
born, but long’s it has been, every time I see 
| Such a marked hoss the whole thing comes 
back into my mind as fresh as if ’twas yester- 
day. Sometimes I speak of it,if Salem Bunker 
ain’t in hearin’ of me.”’ 

“Salem Bunker—old Salem Bunker right 
here in Dilmouth?”’ Johnny asked. 

Mr. Pingree nodded. 
he’s jest as revengeful and spiteful now as he 


he can’t get round and show it quite so much. 
He never forgets nor forgives anything against 
| him, no more’n an Injun. 


a matter—that growed in a pasture Mason 


| stock in, and when Mason went and gath- 





‘‘The same man, and | 


was then, I guess, only with his rheumatism | 


ae Frank K.Ric 





‘‘This matter that I’m goin’ to tell you of | 
| started over a little matter of windfall apples . 
—miebbe there was four bushel of ’em, or such | 


h, 






didn’t come under the head of feed, 
unless the young stock et ’em. 

‘But Salem had got the idea into his 
onchangeable mind that the apples was his, 
and he made an awful fuss over not gettin’ 
’em. Ile got so mad at Mason one day, when 
Mason was gatherin’ some of the apples, that he 
went so far as to shake his fist under his nose. 

‘«¢F want you to know, Mason Whitman,’ 
he sputtered, ‘that I’ll have the wuth of them 
apples of mine out of you some day, if it 
ain’t for twenty years! Now you rec’llect 
that. Some day I’ll cost you two dollars 


on ’count of them apples, and then we’ll be | 


square.’ 

‘*But Mason only laughed at him. ‘Go 
ahead, Salem,’ he says. ‘I’ll try to remember 
it, bein’ you’ve made a p’int of my doin’ so; 
but if I happen to forgit it, you just kind of 
jog my memory when the time comes.’ 

*** Don’t you fret ’bout that part of it!’ says 
Salem. ‘I’ll make it my business to see that 
you know when it happens.’ 

‘*Now, in them days—you must rec’ llect that 
this was years ago—folks hadn’t got out of the 
habit of lettin’ some of their farm critters run 
the streets, if they happened to get out of the 
barn or the pasture. It had got to be a com- 


| plete nuisance round here, for the critters’d 


get into the gardens and hoed crops and eat 
’em to the stalk. So one town meeting they 
passed a resolve to build a pound, and to fine 
a man two dollars if his critter was pounded. 
Fifty cents was the common pound tax, but 


Whitman owned. He’d rented the pasture to ; the town wanted to put it high ’nough so folks 
| Salem Bunker that summer to run his young ; would be careful ’bout lettin’ their stock out. 


“Mason Whitman had a hoss,’’ Mr. Pingree 


jered those cider apples Salem made a fuss went on, ‘‘that was marked jest about like that 
about it, claimin’ the apples was his, bein’ one that went past here—one big spatter of 
jhe rented the pasture. Of course he didn’t | white over his back that sort of run down onto 
have any more right to the apples than he; his side, and all the rest of him dark. 
did to the standin’ timber in the pasture— ’ a harmless old critter, and Mason used to let | 


He was 


‘*Well, time run on, and everyone’d forgot 
*bout Salem’s threat to Mason—everyone, that 
is, except Salem, but he wasn’t sayin’ anything 
*bout it. And then, one night when he was 
goin’ home, —a bright, moonlight night,—his 
chance seemed to open to him, and he took it 
quick. 

‘‘He’d got along on the Holden road, jest 
this side of where the pound used to be, when 
he heard a nicker in Jim Yates’s hop field, 
and when he looked over the bushes he saw 

a hoss there. ‘There wa’n’t any mistakin’ 

whose hoss jt was, even in the moonlight— 

there wa’n’t another hoss marked like that 
in this part of the county, with a big slob- 
ber of white down over his back. When 

Salem saw it, he made up his mind to get 

the debt that he’d always held Mason 

Whitman owed him, by puttin’ his hoss in 

the pound. 

“It wa’n’t no trouble to ketch the hoss; 
so Salem took him by the nose and led him 
up to the pound, turned him in and snapped 
the lock on the door. Then he turned and 
walked clear back to Mason’s, jest to ‘jog 
his memory,’ as he’d promised. Mason’d 
gone to bed, but Salem hammered on the 
door and Mason come to the window. 

‘**T jest wanted to tell you,’ Salem says 
as gloatin’ as if he’d found a fortune, ‘that 
by to-morrow forenoon sometime you’n’ 
1’ll be square over that two dollars you’ve 
owed me for so long.’ 

‘“*Mason was a good-tempered sort of per- 
son; so he didn’t get mad, but answered 
Salem civil ’nough: 

‘**That’s nice, to know I don’t owe you 
anything, ain’t it? How’d it happen that 
I don’t?’ 

‘**You’ll understand how it happened, 
*bout the time you’re payin’ two dollars to 
get that old hoss of yourn out of the pound,’ 
Salem told him. ‘And I’m goin’ to be 
round there and see you pay it, and ‘‘jog 
your memory’’ before folks —same’s you 
asked me to one time.’ 

‘*Mason started to say, ‘Why, that can’t 
be my hoss!’ And then he ketched himself 
and Salem heard him kind of chuckle. 

‘**Oh, well,? Mason says, ‘if you’ve 
pounded him, I guess he’ll stay there til) 
mornin’ all right—it ain’t a cold night, 
anyway.’ 

‘Well, the next mornin’, bright and early, 
Mason started up the road to the pound. 
He told two or three friends that he met 
*bout how Salem Bunker had routed him 
out the night before; and these friends, 
thinkin’ there might be some excitement, 

tagged along with him. The news got kind 
of noised round, what was goin’ on; so by the 
time they got to the pound half the neigh- 
borhood was there or nearly there. 

‘*Early as they was, though, Salem got there 
*bout even with ’em, for when they made the 
turn near the pound he was comin’ up the long 
hill on the other side, blowin’ and puffin’ like 
a heavey hoss—so ’fraid he wouldn’t get there 
in time to see Mason pay over the money. 

‘“‘When Salem saw what a gatherin’ there 
was there, he looked a mite s’prised, ’sif he 
didn’t quite understand what it all meant. 

***Got quite a gang of your friends round 
to see you pay your hoss out of the pound, 
ain’t ye?’ hesaid. ‘If I’d known you wanted 
it spread round, mebbe I could have got some 
from down my way to come ‘long up.’ 

‘*Mason laughed right out at him. 

‘*‘Oh, it ain’t my hoss in there,’ Mason 
says, grinnin’. ‘I d’know whose it is, but I’m 
sure it ain’t mine.’ 

‘Salem begun to grow a speck uneasy, but 
he snapped out, ‘I’d like to know why it ain’t 
yours—’less’n you’ve sold him to somebody ; 
and you ain’t done that, for nobody’d give ten 
cents for that old crow bait!’ 

‘«* Well,’ Mason says, ‘that old hoss of mine 
up and died day b’fore yesterday, and Jim 
Yates and I buried him yesterday afternoon. 
That’s what makes me think you must be 
mistaken in the hoss—that’s all.’ 

‘*Salem looked kind of wamblecropt when he 
heard that, but he was so sot and pig-headed 
that he wouldn’t give up easy; so he turned 
on the poundmaster,—Enoch Kilburn, ’twas 
then,—and says he, ‘Open up that pound,’ he 
says. ‘I’m goin’ to get the rights of this 
thing b’fore I leave!’ So Enoch reached in 
his pocket and gut out the key. 

‘*The pound was built out of two-inch hem- 
lock plank,’’ Mr. Pingree continued, ‘‘and the 
walls was more’n head - high with the edges 
of the planks j’inted together solid, to keep 
young ones from plaguin’ any critters that 
might be put in there; so until the door was 
opened they couldn’t see the hoss. 

“*The lock stuck a little, and Enoch had to 
twist on it some; but he fetched it loose at last, 
and everyone crowded for’ard to look at the 
hoss ; just then_a_long,.ga’nt.head with a scar 





When I told the others of the captain’s;all he rented was the feed, and the apples him feed round the dooryard sometimes, and (across \theymose shoved/out into the door and 
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nickered at ’em. Even at the fust look there 


wa’n’t any mistakin’? whose hoss it was—it| bedtime, I heard a larrupin’ and smashin’ | in the fighting, due to the fifteen 


was Salem’s own hoss! 

‘*Enoch reached in and hauled the hoss out 
where everyone could look at him. 

‘* “What’sall this?’ he says. ‘From his head 
back to his withers he seems to favor that hoss 


of yours, Salem. And back of that I’d say it, all over some furniture my wife had out there , except one mountain post, which 


was the same hoss, only kind of disguised with 
whitewash. What you been tryin’ to do with 
him? Deaconin’ him up to sell?’ 

‘‘When Enoch says ‘whitewash,’ Johnny 
Baker elbowed his way into the crowd and 
took a look at the hoss, ‘That’s the hoss,’ he 
says positive, and then he turned to the crowd. 

‘** Bunker ain’t been doin’ anything to his 
hoss, ’ he says, ‘except puttin’ him in the pound, 


where he belonzed. But last night, jest b’fore 
out by my shed, and when I looked out the 
window I saw a hoss makin’ away frum 
| there. He sinashed down a stayin’ I had built 
| sealnst my shed, and upsot a key of white- 
| wash on it, and it went over him in spots and 


to clean. I d’know but there ought to be 
some law business come of this!’ 

‘Well,’’ said Mr. Pingree, rising, ‘‘that was 
*pout the whole of it. Salem paid his hoss 
out and took him home, and I guess he settled 
with Johnny Baker, to keep it from goin’ any 
further. But we never heard anything more 
*bout Mason Whitman’s debt to him. Mebbe 
| he was ashamed to try again—I d’know.”” 








CEST LA GUERRF 


(Setters 


se 
In Three Parts 


Ix. 
November 30th. 

HE cold weather continues. We 

have no garage here for our cars; 

they stand out in the weather 
backed up against the sides of achurch. Every 
morning, when the cars go out to their posts, 
we drivers have to shovel off the snow and 
crank for fifteen minutes before the engines 
will start. 






anambulance driver in Trance) 


4 Robert Matter 25% 


Part Three_3 


mail out here for a long time. That 
may be because we are leaving soon. 
I hear we are to get away in three days. 
I shall be glad enough to move to another 
section. I bet I shall be the most 
homesick boy in the world on Christmas Day. 
When I am through driving an ambulance, 
T should like to take a trip down to Spain and 
sail from there. This is just a dream, and I 
suppose nothing will come of it. If I could 
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the grub. There has been a lull 


‘ days of continuous rain. 

| Our section is now all back at 
our base au repos, We were 

| relieved by an English section 

| Several days ago from all posts 


they can’t make in their heavy 
cars. We are to leave here as 
; soon as they can take over all the 
work and aS soon as something 
happens that we are all expecting 
but that I can’t write about now. 
|My three months’ enlistment is 
| upin four days, but Iam going to 
stay, as I don’t want to miss what 











is going to happen, and also I want 
to be in the convoy when we move 
to our new post, which will be 
with the First Army somewhere. 

‘The English section seems very funny to us. 
It is composed of volunteer Englishmen. They 
wear uniforms similar to those worn by Eng- 
lish officers. They give their own cars to the 
service, and each car has a paid English chauf- 
feur. The chauffeur is in addition to the 
“‘gentleman.’? The ambulances are fine, big 
cars, but they are of all imaginable makes. 
is necessary to carry several tons of spare parts. 
They have two trucks to carry the extras. 
Our cars are all of one American make, and 
the parts of course are interchangeable. 


| “GENTLEMEN” AND CHAUFFEURS. 
WAS out at a post when I was relieved by 
two of the English cars. 1 spent the day 
: with the Englishmen, to show them over the 
| ground and where the diterent hospitals are 





Yesterday I was sent to the railway station | get some fellow to accompany me, I should go. | located. I hada fine time joshing them. When 


after the provisions for theday. Here they had 
piles of bread stacked up like firewood. On 
the platform was a great heap of dead soldiers’ 
clothing and equipment. 


| J. is broke and I may have to lend him money 


‘we returned from a trip it was lunch hour; se I 


It. 


LOADING A WOUNDED SOLDIER INTO AN AMBULANCE 


AT A “POSTE DE SECOURS.” 


‘now we drive along with French derbies on 
our heads. ‘They are not very comfortable, as 
they are rather heavy, but they are a good 
protection to your nut. All the soldiers who 
' go up to the trenches wear them. 

Since the Enzlish came we have taken a lot 
of walks in the hills. To-day we walked over to 
another village, where I have made friends with 
the Sisters. They always brew me a cup of tea. 

The other night we had a civil call to a vil- 
lage down near the lines. Another fellow and 
I answered. We went first to the town hall 
and received our order. A girl went with us 
; to show us the house. We had to drive along 

the narrowest road imaginable, away back near 
the lines. The girl didn’t speak anything but 
| German, so I used my German on her. She 
said her grandmother had broken her hip. We 
reached the house (Must stop now; @ special 
‘call just came in) (False alarm) and the old 
| lady was on the second floor. We had to take 


| to get home; so he couldn’t travel to Spain | said,‘*Let’s go to the hotel and eat.’? The‘*gen-'a stretcher up a steep, narrow stairway, and 


| with me. 1 haven’t enough money for two. 





Nearly all the coats were 
covered with blood. I 
took a knapsack, in which 
to carry my own belong- 
ings. You are expected to 
take what you want from 
the heap, except personal 
things. These are sent 
to the dead men’s homes. 
Every soldier for identi- 
fication wears round his 
wrist a metal disk with 
his number stamped on 
it. Even the ambulance 
drivers wear these disks. 

After obtaining the 





bread, I drove to where 
they kill the cattle. They 
drive a beef in, kill itand 
cut it up while you wait. 
I heard the noise of guns and, looking up, I saw 
the puffs of smoke in the sky that denote burst- 
ing shrapnel. Then I saw the taube. The 
shells were bursting near, but the machine was 
moving away rapidly. Then I saw a French 
biplane rise over the mountain and give chase. 
While the shells were still bursting round the 
taube, the two machines disappeared. I heard 
later that the German had been brought down. 


HARD WORK AND COLD WORK. 


HE fight yesterday is the only warlike 

| thing I have seen fora while. The driv- 
ing now has become plain hard work, and 

cold work at that. The schoolroom where we 
sleep is never warm. The best way to get warm 
is to saw wood for the fire. To keep my feet 
comfortable, I wear two pairs of woolen sucks, a 
pair of felt slippers, and on top of all that a pair 
of soldier’s shoes about ten sizes too large. The 
wooden shoes are no good for walking in snow. 


x. 
December Ist. 

I didn’t have time to finish my letter yester- 
day, but I mailed it anyway; and now I am 
starting another. I had an urgent call yester- 
day just as I was sitting down to eat. There 
had been an accident on the main road. I 
hurried there and found a man lying in the 
road. He had been hit by the car of the gen- 
eral of our army. With the aid of some spec- 
tators, I placed the injured man on a stretcher 
and drove him to the hospital. He died there. 
‘That evening I had to take the body home. 
We placed it on a bed in the house. Women 
and children stood round crying. One of the 
women gave us something to eat and drink. 
“C'est la guerre,’’ was all she said. 

We have had several days of hard rain, and 
the snow is disappearing. I was sent into the 
mountains for several days. I climbed up 
where I could look down on the plain and see 
the French shells landing. First, there would 
be a flash, and then a puff of smoke that would 
grow into a cloud and finally drift away. Off 
in the distance were the snow-covered Alps. 


XI. 
December 3d. 
Merry Christmas! I go to Paris the twenty- 
second. My enlistment is up then. This will 
be my first Christmas away from home. 
I am homesick to-night. We have had no 





THE GRAVE OF AN AMERICAN AMBULANCE DRIVER 
KILLED IN FRANCE. 


XIL 
December 6th. 

We didn’t move; we are to remain here 
until further orders, ‘To-night I am back in 
the mountains again, and it is raining hard. 
A cart just came in and unloaded four 
wounded. I never pity anyone now. I sup- 
pose it is just as well, for useless pity is not 
| worth anything. 

Good news! The corporal has told me it is 
too bad a night to take the wounded down the 
mountain ; so I can go to bed whenever I wish. 

You won’t receive this letter until after 
Christmas. Give my greetings to all the family 
; and to Mickey. 

I haven’t had a letter fur three weeks. 


XH. 
December 15th. 
To-day was a great day. I received ten 
letters ! 
It has rained for two weeks, but I don’t 
mind it much, one way or another. The Eng- 
lish section arrived yesterday. Our section 


we shall go to some place near Nancy. <A 
former American ambassador to France comes 
| to-day to see us. Must stop to mail this. 


XIV. 
December 18th. 
It is hard to realize that Christmas is just 
one week from to-day. They say we are to 


have a special dinner, but if there is much 
fighting going on we won’t be here to enjoy 





| tlemen’’ started with me, but the chauffeurs 
remained behind. So I called to them and 
told them to come on. The ‘‘gentlemen’’ then. 
had a discussion whether or not they would 
permit the chauffeurs to eat with them. 
Finally, they decided to allow it up in the 


we had a hard time getting round the corners. 
\ The room was full of women and children, 
| erying and raising the roof. Then we had to 
get the woman off the bed upon the stretcher. 
Her leg hadn’t been set, and we had only one 
man to help us. The other women kept running 
in the way, all kissing 








GERMAN PRISONERS, WITH THEIR FRENCH GUARDS, 
MARCHING THROUGH A VILLAGE. 


| mountains. 
when it came time to go to bed. We sleep in 
bunks in the same room with the wounded. 
The English are a different lot from us 
Americans. We do all our own work, from 
washing to repairing our cars, and none of us 
are ‘‘gentlemen,’’ even though the fathers of 
some are among the bigest men in New York. 
The English chauffeurs receive the equivalent 


| of fifteen dollars a week in wages and all living 


expenses, while the ‘‘gentlemen’’ have an al- 
‘ lowance of a dollar and a half a day for food. 
| We are allowed seventy cents. Ever since the 
| English came we have been loafing, and I am 
#lad of the chance. We had only twenty cars, 
and it was work all the time. They have 
thirty-tive cars and seventy men. ‘ 
| The other day we were inspected by a com- 
| mission from Paris. I haven’t shaved since I 


won’t leave here for ten days. It is rumored came out; so I am about the most uncouth- 
I sleep in 


| looking specimen you could find. 
; my clothes and I have only one suit. I am 
| not the only specimen of this kind, but perhaps 
| I need a shave the worst. I am so ugly that 


everyone wanted to have his picture taken with | 


me. I stood up alongside a former ambassador 
to France, a former assistant secretary of 
i state, and the head of the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital Corps. I was the contrast. 

| We have had steel helmets issued to us, and 











THE AUTHOR (SECOND FROM LEFT) STANDING BESIDE FORMER AMBASSADOR BACON 
(IN THE FUR COAT) 


T don’t know how they managed ' 


the old lady and erying. 
When we moved her, she 
screamed. It made me 
burst out sweating of a 
sudden. We had a time 
getting her downstairs. 
We have to do all the 
civil work, as the civil 
doctors are in the army. 


XV. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, 

December 20th. 
You see I am in from 
the front. I have had 
some poor experiences 
lately. You may have 
real of the death of one of 
my comrades. I shall tell 

you of what happened. 
December 21st the French attacked on Hurt- 
mannsweilerkopf. ‘he Germans counter- 
attacked the next day. The French attacked 
again on the following day, and the Germans 
counter-attacked on the next. We were busy 
all the time and slept only when we absolutely 
eouldn’t drive our ambulances any longer. 
We were doing all the mountain work. Before 
the attack we were moved up into the moun- 
tains, so that we could bring the wounded from 
the poxtex de secours, which were right behind 
Hartmannsweilerkopf, down to the hospital 
inthe valley. From this hospital the wounded 
‘ were evacuated by French and English sections 

| of cars. 


A TRAGIC CHRISTMAS. 


HRISTMAS Eve I was in the moun- 
tains, lying in a bunk in a poste de 
secours. There was a very heavy 
‘bombardment going on. A letter from home 
| was handed to me about ten o'clock. It seemed 
strange to receive a letter then. The Germans 
were shooting shells over us, and we could hear 
them whistle as they passed by. At eleven 
o’clock I was told to take a load of wounded 
down to the hospital. I went down, and started 
back up for my next load. During the attack we 
| had been using two roads, one to descend and 
one ty asvend. All traffic had to go one way. 

I was on the ascending road, almost halfway 
up the mountain, when I looked down into 
the ravine below and saw what was left of an 
ambulance. ‘This was at four o’clock Christ- 
mas morning. I drove on until 1 reached a 
level place where I could leave my car. J. 
was following me in his car, and he stopped 
also. We took a lantern and went back and 
climbed down into the ravine. The ambulance 
had been knocked off the read by a shell and 
blown all to pieces. At first we didn’t tind 
anyone, and then 1 saw the body off to one 
side, That first sight I shall never forget. 
The only light we had was the lantern. I 
turned the body over to see who it was and if 
he were alive. I had to feel him. He had 
been killed instantly. 

We returned to_ouf Gars and drove on nearly 
a mile till We Came tea curve Wwhere-we could 
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turn round. The road is only ten feet wide in | house opposite the hospital, and we slept on‘ 


most places. While we were turning our cars 
three other ambulances came up. All had 
passed without seeing the car in the ravine. 
One of the drivers was the brother of the dead 
boy. I told them I was going back to tix my 
brake bands, and let them go on. Then J. 
and I drove down and stopped our cars at the 
edge of the ravine. I took out one of my 
stretchers and we climbed down into the ravine. 
J. wouldn’t touch him ; so I had to lift him on 
the stretcher, and we started up the side of 
the mountain. The body wouldn’t stay on the 
stretcher, so I had to carry it in my arms. 
We put him in my ambulance, and I returned 
to the hospital and told my chief. Then we 
placed the body in a room. 

I went to pieces. It was the worst shock I 
ever had. He was one of my best friends. 
I had been seeing dead and dying for four 
days and nights, but nothing had affected me 
until now. It was too much. We had been 
under shell fire for four days. The Germans 
shell the valley towns every day, generally at 
daybreak and at nightfall. ‘The whistle of the 
shells and the explosions are terrible noises. 

1 was told to go back to Paris with the 
brother. Christmas Day we spent preparing 
to leave. 


building. They soon hit houses on both sides | 
of us. The Sisters had asked us to eat supper 


in the cellar, and we ate while the shelling was | 


going on. It was su bad that all the wounded | 
were inoved on stretchers down into the cellar. 
‘The brother said to me, **‘This 
has been a Merry Christinas. 
First, they kill my brother, 
and now they try to kill me.’’ 
‘The Germans shelled us again 
that night. 

The next day we had the 
funeral. First, there were 
Protestant services in a little 
chapel in a village, and then a 
military funeral. J. and I were 
two of the pallbearers. The 
brother walked ahead, and 
behind us came an escort of 
French soldiers and many peo- 
ple. General Joffre had sent. 
a letter of condolence, and the 
villagers and country people 
brought wreaths and Christ- 
mas greens. ‘The body was 
buried in the military ceme- 
tery. The Croix de Guerre 
was pinned on the coftin. 1 was 
affected as never before. After- 
wards we left, and were driven 
over to the railway. Then we 
rode sixteen hours to Paris, and 
went out to Neuilly to the hos- 
pital, where fam staying until 
the brother starts for America 
on Saturday. I wanted to zo 
with him, and I would have 
uone if I had not promised to 
wait here until J. comes in. 
His enlistment will be up in a 
few days. Mine was up the vzd. 

If you want to hear about 
the attack, 1 shall tell you of it. 
‘The French had been prepar- 
ing for weeks, and we were kept 
there, waiting for the attack to 
begin. I was first sent to a 
poste de secours down close to 
Hartmannsweilerkopf. I could 
hear both the French and 
German shells passing in the 
air. The road back was very 
steep and my car stalled. I 
had to have four horses pull 
me and my wounded up the 
mountain. I returned just when the heavy 
bombardment started. At dusk all firing ceased 
and the French attacked. ‘They captured 1320 

* prisoners, Soon these began to come in. It 
was snowing hard, and I stood against a tree 
and watched those long lines of dark, silent 
figures passing. They marched four or five 
abreast, and outside the column marched the | 
French guards with bayonets on their guns. | 
‘Then the wounded began to come in. I remem- 
ber one German with his chin shot away. 

‘Three of us received a call to a station and 
drove down, passing prisoners and wagons full | 
of wounded. We had to drive without lights, | 
and it was difficult work not to go off the edge 
of the road. At the station wounded were com- 
ing in on little pushcarts, or leaning on other 
men, or being carried. I was the first to go 
out with a load, and the other two cars followed 
after me. I was stopped once by a wagon 
across the road. I got out and went up to it. 
I found it was a large wagon, like one of our 
hayracks, and it was full of wounded Germans, | 
lying there with the snow falling on them. 

When I reached the station back froin the 
lines, [ found that the descending road was too 
slippery to go down and that I should have to 
use the ascending road. ‘Three of our cars had 
tried to go down the other road, and the drivers 
hiul been compelled to run into the bank to keep ' 
from slipping off. Then the cars had to be lifted | 
bodily round, so that they could come back. 

I drove all night and until noon the next day 
before I stopped to sleep. Then the Germans 


! dead. 


‘on the pillow. 





bean to shell our place. We had a room ina 


‘ the fluor Whenever we came in. ‘There was no 
place where we could rest or get away from the 
shelling. After five days and nights of it, I 
wasallin. At the hospital where we procured 
water for our engines the room was full of 
Up in the mountains they had dead in 
our garage. I hauled a captain who had gone 
erazy from the shell fire. Tle was strapped to 
astretcher. One of our fellows was hit in the 
arm with a piece of shrapnel. 


place was shelled ; 


him in my arms. 


night. 
bombproof, when a piece got him. 


He was standing in the door of a/| them joyfully. 


“Poor old lady !’’ ‘sighed Miss 


Kate. ‘‘I’ll go over often to see her; but 


When the brother leaves, I am going into| I hope Martha Byard won’t be there.’’ 


Paris and live at a hotel for a week. 
to forget the war for a while. 
my nerve back, I an 
can stay if I decide to stay. 
on the Paris squad for a month. 





I want 
{ want to get | Fisher, and so did Mrs. Byard; but the two 
vk of the war, but I|did not meet. 

Perhaps 1711 work | or Mrs. Byard, hearing the other’s voice in 
The trouble | grandma’s room, would turn from the shut 


Miss Kate did go often to visit Grandma 


Frequently either Miss Kate 


is, he was one of my best friends and I carried | porch door and slip silently away. 


“Crest la guerre.” 


AN IMPRISONED MESSENGER 





ey E. Bamford | 





the door and came in. Miss Kate and the 


te E didn’t find her for an hour after it | was a step on the porch, and a woman opened 
happened, ’’ said Mrs. Luomis softly. iS 


**T was making catsup in my kitchen, 


We returned to the hospital that |and I’d closed the door into my sitting room 
evening just as the Boches began shelling the | 


to keep out the steam. She’d been lying on the 
floor in her room, pounding with a stick, for 
‘an hour before I opened the kitchen door again 
and heard her.’” 

Mixs Kate Madison had come, as she often 
; did, to call on old Mrs. Fisher, and she stood 


DRAWINGS AY THOMAS FOQ=RTY 


with Mrs. Loomis on the smal] side porch. 
The large front room that old Mrs. Fisher 
rented from Mrs. Loomis had no opening into 
the other rooms of the house; its one door led 


to the small side porch. Neither Mrs. Loomis, | 


who owned the house, nor Miss Madison was 
related to Mrs. Fisher; but in common with 
many other friends of the old lady they 
ealled her ‘‘grandma.’” 

**T don’t think she’s asleep,’’ said Mrs. 
Loomis, quietly opening the door. 





room and hid the bed. Miss Kate stepped 
forward until she could see the wrinkled face 
Then her lips formed the 
word ‘‘asleep,’’ and Mrs. Loomis nodded. 
‘*Can you stay an hour or so?”? Mrs. Loomis 
whispered. ‘‘I haven’t felt like leaving her, 
and my morning’s work is all behindhand.’”’ 
“I'll stay a while,’? Miss Kate promised. 
Mrs. Loomis went out and closed the porch 
door. Left alone with the patient, Miss Kate 
looked about the room. 
in one of the lids of the stove, where Grandma 


Fisher had probably left it before she fell and : 


dislocated her hip that morning. 

Miss Kate’s eyes wandered over the old clock 
in one corner, the table with its red spread, 
the well-blacked little stove, the dish closet in 


another corner with a curtain before it. Once ' 
she rose on tiptoe and ventured near the bed to | 
| make sure that the old lady’s light breathing | 


had not stopped. The shock of such an accident 
at the age of eighty-two is not slight. 
When half an hour or so had passed, there 


The stove lifter stood ' 





IN AS DIGNIFIED A MANNER AS THEIR FLUSHED FACES AND 
DUST-COVERED CLOTHES WOULD PERMIT, MISS KATE AND 
MRS. BYARD BADE EACH OTHER A GOOD AFTERNOON. 


| 





woman eyed each other an instant, and then 
both nodded stiftly. 

“IT thought I’d run round and sit by 
Grandma Fisher a while,’’ said the newcomer, 
seating herself on the haircloth sofa. 

“She’s asleep, Mrs. Byard,’’ Miss Kate re- 
plied coldly, and looked away. 

For a long while the two sat there, watching 
and waiting. Neither said 
anything more. At last, 
when a slight sigh came 
from the patient, Miss 
Kate rose and went to the 
bedside. The faded blue 
eyes were open under the 
frill of the white night- 
cap. 

“Grandma,” Miss Kate 


deaf old ears, ‘‘don’t you 
know me??? 

The dim eyes looked 
upward. ‘It’s Kal 
Grandma Fisher an- 
swered weakly. 

“I’m sorry you’ve had 
such an accident. I didn’t 
know anything about it 
before I came here, an 
hour ago.’”’ 

‘The doctor thinks my 
hip bone’s broken, but I 
don’t know.’” 

“Does it pain you?’”” 

“No,’’ the old lady re- 
plied, “not since he set it.”” 


real break, grandma,’’ 
said Mrs. Byard, coming 
forward. ‘* You know 
how it feels, better than 
the doctor does. ’? 

“I?m real comfortable,” 


as her eyelids drooped 


drowsily. ‘*You’re both 
of you real kind to come 
to see me.”’ 


Miss Kate rose. 
‘*Good-by, grand- 
ma. I won’t keep 0 ? 
you awake. Mrs. . \ 
Byard’s going to s 
sit by youawhile.” GRANOMA \ 

““That’s good,’? FISHER. \ 
said Mrs. Fisher. 

Without looking at Mrs. Byard, Miss Kate 
went quietly out of the room. Gentle old 





| Grandma Fisher, dropping off to sleep again, 
A dark - figured calico curtain divided the | 


had no idea of the relief with which her two 
visitors, who were both so friendly to herself, 
parted from each other. 


There was a deep-seated quarrel of long: 


duration between Miss Kate Madison and Mrs. 
Byard. Years ago they had gone to school 
together and their friendship had continued 
for some time after Mrs. Byard’s marriage. 
Then they had had a bitter disagreement, 
and since that time had hardly spoken to each 
other. In so large a town it had been easy 
enough for them to keep out of each other’s 
way; they had never happened to meet at 


Grandma Fisher’s before, although each knew | 


rather indefinitely that the other was the old 
lady’s friend. 

Miss Kate went slowly down the street that ' 
was filled for her with memories of Grandma | 
Fisher. She had often met the old lady there, 
slowly walking home, carrying some small 
purchases—a yeast cake perhaps, or ten cents’ 
worth of tea, or half adozen apples. Grandma 
was never able to recognize acquaintances until 
they were near at hand, but then she greeted 


‘ lam all right, but I am 
He had gone; not so gay as 1 was. All during the sixteen | worried about her five hens. 
down to a station close to the trenches and the hours to Paris I kept thinking what I had | 
so he couldn’t leave until ; heard so often: 


said, stooping close to the | 


‘Now maybe ’tisn’t a | 


sighed old Mrs. Fisher, ] 


One day Miss Kate found grandma somewhat 


““Mrs. Loomis has taken care of them since 
| I’ve been sick,’ the old lady said, ‘‘but she’s 
real miserable in health lately, and I don’t 
think, with all her family to look after, I 
ought to trouble her to look after my hens, 
too. One of them got away yesterday, and 
Mrs. Loomis had to leave her ironing and the 
baby and go hunt it. That worried me. I 
—I suppose I could sell them.’? 

‘Oh, I'll come over and look after your hens 
every day, grandma,’’ Miss Kate promised. 
She knew that the old lady was almost child- 
ishly attached to her five hens. 

‘Will you?”? exclaimed Grandma Fisher, 
with a look of delight and relief coming into 
her face. ‘‘Isn’t it too much trouble, Kate?” 

After seeing that look, Miss Kate would have 
undertaken a harder task than the one she bad 
promised to perform. 

The five hens all had names: Levisy, Loretty, 
Jane, Nancy and Sally. They were all tract- 
able enough except Sally. Sally was a hen to 
drive her caretaker frantic. She was head- 
strong and obstinate; what she determined to 
do she did, whether it was to sit on a piece of 
coal instead of an egg, or whether it was to 
steal the other hens’ nests. 

One day, in a vain attempt to keep Sally 
from driving another hen off her nest, Miss 
Kate excited Sally so much that the creature 
flew, cackling, to the top of the fence. 

“*Sally !’’ cried Miss Kate. ‘'Come back !’’ 

But Sally, still cackling, flew toward another 
fence and disappeared. Mrs. Byard lived on 
the opposite side of the block from Grandma 
Fisher, and so their back yards were near 
each other. With a gasp Miss Kate realized 
that Sally had flown into Mrs. Byard’s back 
yard. 

If Sally had not happened to be, for some 
unaccountable reason, Grandma Fisher’s most 
valued hen, Miss Kate would never have tried 
to recapture the creature; but she could not 
bear to think that grandma should have to 
worry over the hen’s escape. Hot and indig- 
nant, therefure, Miss Kate hurried round the 
block, trying to make up her mind to see and 
to speak to Mrs. Byard. 

At Miss Kate’s knock Mrs. Byard came to 
the side door. It had been many years since 
Miss Kate’s hand had knocked there, and the 
astonishment in Mrs. Byard’s face was very 
real; but she soon learned what errand had 
brought Miss Kate to her door. 
| ‘tMaybe if I were to open the shed door,’’ 
Mrs. Byard suggested coldly, ‘‘and you were 
to drive from one side and I from the other, 
she might go into the shed and you could catch 
, her there. ’? 

Miss Kate assented. The two women chased 
Sally until they were breathless and red in 
the face. At last the astute hen cautiously 
looked into the shed. She raised a foot and 
| took a step inside. 

‘*Shoo!’’ cried Miss Kate desperately. 

Sally dived toward the darkest corner of the 
shed, and Miss Kate rushed in after her. 

A moment later she emerged, holding the 
shrieking Sally fast. In as dignified a manner 
as their flushed faces and dust-covered clothes 
would permit, Miss Kate and Mrs. Byard 
bade each other a good afternoon. 

“‘T hope Martha Byard knew that I wouldn’t 
have come to her house if I could have helped 
it!’ Miss Kate muttered to herself, as she 
carried the loud-voiced Sally round the block. 
**T declare, I hope I shan’t ever have to meet 
her again !’” 

In her kitchen, Martha Byard was wishing 
the same thing in regard to Kate. 

Yet not a suspicion of either wish reached 
Grandma Fisher. As the long days and nights 
of-pain and weariness went by, the two women 
who had quarreled did all they could to com- 
fort and help the old lady. 

Although they never appeared in grandma’s 

‘room together, they heard from each other. 
All her life Grandma Fisher had had a way 
of telling people the good she heard other 
‘people say of them. ‘Therefore Kate was 
astonished to hear from the old lady’s lips 
that Mrs. Byard had seen the currant jelly 
Kate had brought, and that she had said Kate 
‘always made good jelly. 
Mrs. Byard, too, was surprised to hear from 
‘the same source that Kate said the knit shaw] 
'Mrs. Byard had brought grandma was beauti- 
' fully made. 

When grandma told Mrs. Byard that Kate 
had read aloud to her all the morning, Mrs. 
Byard replied that at school Kate had been con- 
sidered as one of the best readers. Grandma 
duly repeated that remark to Kate. Into the old 
| lady’ 's sweet-tempered soul there never entered 
the suspicion that she conveyed messages 
between two women who were not friends. 

Grandma bore patiently the slow weeks «+: 
lying( with a weighton one foot. Once ois 
did\she’complain of her helpless condition, an 
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that ws when the anniversary of her hus- 
band’s Jeath drew near. ‘‘I’ve always gone 
out tc,the cemetery these ten yeurs and put 
lilacs én his grave,’’ she said to Miss Kate. 
“My husband was always so fond of lilacs! 
But msybe he knows how it is that I can’t go 
this year.’ 

The patient old eyes grew a littledim. The 
years Jhad been very lonely sometimes to old 
Mrs. Fisher since the day her husband died. 

“I?ll carry lilaes for you this year, grandma, 
if you’ll trust me,’’ Miss Kate said tenderly. 

“Will you? Why, I didn’t mean toask you, 
Kate! It’s too much to ask. It’s so far out 
to the cemetery. ’” 

“*T’ll go gladly, if you'll let me.’” 

On the morning of the day when Grandma | 





STRAIGHTENING A KINK 





CB 
la Ten Chapters 


IIE blow did not fall like a bolt 

from the clear sky. ‘The moment 

Wilfred Sprague realized that 

business was actually decreasing instead 

of picking up, he felt that he was undoubtedly 
doomed to be one of the earliest victims. 


Fisher Ames Je 









Chapter One oe, 


who doesn’t drink. 
back on the water again. 
for a spell and look things over. 
, blame the company for it. You can’t expect 


1’ll run home 


another place. There ought to be a job ' 
somewhere for a man who’s strong and ' reference,’’ Mr. Norman added. 
I reckon I'll go | you call on the cashier this afternoon you are 


Don’t | 
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position. We have had to let several of our 
employees go, deeply as we regretted to, and 
I am afraid, Mr. Sprague, that it would not 
be fair to you or ourselves if we tried to keep 
you with us this winter.’’ 
“Then I am discharged?’’ said Wilfred, 
rising. 
“‘l am very sorry, but I am afraid that we 
cannot keep you with us,’’ replied Mr. John. 
**We shall be glad to furnish you with a goud 
“And when 


to receive three weeks’ salary.’’ 
Wilfred bowed toward the two desks. 
“Thank you,’’ he said, ‘‘but may I say 


In the tirst place he was one of the younger | them to carry a full payroll on half business.’ ! something? I have tried to do my best here, but 


clerks of the ‘Tidewater Oyster Shipping C om | 


**What’s the matter with the business, {my best hasn’t been very good. 
| do better work for you, though not as a clerk. 


Fisher had always made the special journey ' pany, and in the second plaice a sickening | anyway?” asked Wilfred bluntly. 


to her husband’s grave, Miss Kate, with a 
large basketful of fragrant lilacs, boarded the ! 
trolley car that would take her to the 
cemetery. She had lilacs enough to cover 
the grave from head to foot, and she 
intended to place at the head a bouquet 
of lilacs in a vase. 

She alighted from the car at the ceme- 
tery and twiled up the long road inside the 
grounds; when she had almost reached 
the place she sought, she was startled to 
see a woman’s figure bending over the 
mound. Mr. Kisher’s grave was already 
half covered with white lilacs. 

As the woman looked up, Miss Kate 
recognized the face of Mrs. Byard. ‘The 
two looked at each other without a word. 

“*It’s plain we both came on the same 
errand,’’ said Miss Kate at last. ‘‘I’d 
better take my flowers back.’’ 

“I presume there’s room for both,’’ 
answered Mrs. Byard in as cold a tone 
as Miss Kate had used. ‘‘1 just remem- 
bered that Grandina Fisher must wish she 
could come out here to-day, and I thought 
I’d do it for her and tell her afterwards. 
I didn’t know you’d thought of it.’” 

“She spoke to me about wishing to 
come. I didn’t know you were coming.”’ 

‘*There’s room for both,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Byard with chilling politeness. 

Miss Kate opened her basket. All of 
Mrs. Byard’s lilacs were white. Miss 
Kate took out of her basket, besides white 
ones, great bunches of beautiful purple 
lilacs that shaded here and there into 
tinges of pink. 

Working in almost absolute silence, the 
two women covered the grave with white 
lilacs and then made a deep border of 
purple. At the head of the grave Miss 
Kate set a vase of purple and white lilacs. 
‘Then the two women stood up and looked at 
their work. Never had Mr. Fisher’s grave 
been so bountifully heaped with the fragrant 
blossoms that he had loved. 

“IT wish grandma could see it!’’ gxclaimed 
Miss Kate involuntarily. 

‘So do I,’’ said Mrs. Byard. 
tiful !”” 

They walked silently down the road. Al- 
though they were the only passengers on the 
trolley car, they sat on opposite sides,and spoke 
no word all the way home. 

When the car reached Mrs. Byard’s corner 
and she rose to go, she hesitated for an instant. 

**You’ll tell grandma how we fixed the 
flowers, won’t you?’’ she said. 

**No,’’ answered Miss Kate. ‘‘ You tell her.’’ 

The next day Miss Kate went to see Grandma 
Fisher. As the visitor bent over the bed, old 
Mrs. Fisher drew Kate down and kissed her. 
A tear ran down the old lady’s cheek. 

‘‘Mrs. Byard told me how good you were. 
She said she was glad you went out to the 
cemetery, too, because you carried purple 
lilaes and she had only white. She said you 
made the grave look beautiful.’’ 

‘I guess Mrs. Byard could have done just 
as well without me.’’ 

‘*Why,nol’’ said theold lady. ‘‘Mrs. Byard 
praised you up a good deal. She said the lilacs 
wouldn’t have been half so pretty if you 
hadn’t fixed them. You always did have so 
much taste, she said.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Byard’s got good taste, too,’’ Miss 
Kate replied. ‘‘Some of her white lilacs were 
like wax. She must have hunted round consid- 
erable to find such perfect ones. Mrs. Byard’s 
real kind-hearted about anything like that.’’ 

‘Yes, she is,’’ and Grandma Fisher beamed. 

A slight sound came from the other side of 
the room, and Kate looked round. Mrs. Byard 
stood there. She had come in unnoticed while 
Grandma Fisher and Miss Kate were talking. 
There was a strange expression on Mrs. Byard’s 
face during the instant’s silence that followed. 

**Kate,’’ said Mrs. Byard at last, in a tone too 
low for deaf old Grandma Fisher to hear, “when 
you and I’ve got to saying kind things about | 
the other behind her back, don’t you think it’s 
time we forgot any quarrels we’ve ever had ?”’ 

Kate Madison flushed. She stretched out 
her hand,and Mrs. Byard clasped it. Grandma 
Fisher lay smiling. Unaware that there had 
ever been any quarrel between her two friends, 
she did not suppose that the handclasp was 
anything else than the everyday greeting of 
neighbors. Nor did she know that it was her 
own old lips, repeating the good that the two 
women had said of each other, that had ended 





“It’s beau- 


sense of logic told him that the firm could do 
very well without his services. Confinement 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“Well, I don’t know, and I’m as close to the 
fleet as anyone. 





“PLEASE STATE AGAIN EXACTLY WHAT YOU WANT TO DO AND WHAT YOU EXPECT 


OF US,” SAID 


in an office and the mechanical duties of a 
clerkship were not suited to his temperament. 
He was used to outdoor life and action, and 
the change from a Chesapeake Bay farm to 


the musty, drowsy offices of the Tidewater | 


Company in Norfolk seemed to have killed 
his zest and {nitiative. During the two years 
that he had been with the firm he had felt 
himself gradually becoming more of a machine 
and less of an intelligently ambitious human 
being. 

One memorable Saturday morning he had 
seen young Osbourne summoned to the private 
sanctum. Wilfred’s heart had sunk like the 
mercury of a thermometer at the chill fore 
breath of a blizzard. He knew what the sum- 
mons meant. Osbourne was the youngest and 
newest clerk in the offive. Wilfred wondered 
how he was taking it and whether it meant 
very much to him or not. At any rate, bis 
home was in Norfolk and his father was fairly 
well-to-do; dismissal did not mean a real hard- 
ship to his family. 

It was different in Wilfred’s case. The 
money he sent home every week was an im- 
portant contribution to the meagre Sprague 
purse. It would not be easy to get another job. 

The sanctum door opened at last and Os- 
bourne came out. His cheeks were as florid 
as ever, and he walked to his desk briskly ; but 
Wilfred’s eyes, sharpened by weeks of anxious 
scrutiny of every fave in the office, saw beneath 
the mask, and he knew that what the clerks 
jokingly referred to as the ‘‘axe’’ had lopped 
off young Osbourne’s official head. 

The next men to feel the edge of the axe 
were some of the shippers. Wilfred did not 
know them, but they had his full sympathy. 
He did know Tom Redmond, who was dis- 
missed that same week. Tom was a Chesa- 
peake Bay oysterman whose home was not very 
far from the Sprague farm, and Wilfred and 
he had been friends from the day the boy 
entered the office. 

Tom’s case seemed especially hard. He had 
had some trouble with an oyster company near 
his home town, to whom he had sold his bed 
with the understanding that the company 
would employ him. They had repudiated the 
contract and kept the oyster bed, and Tom was 
left in the lurch. He had come to Norfolk and 
the Tidewater Shipping Company had given 
him a job at their wharf. Everyone thought 
that Tom was a fixture. Certainly he was 
popular with the men of the fleet. He knew 
their end of the business as well as they 
knew it themselves; he was big and good- 
natured, and they had learned to rely upon 
his word. 

‘Never mind,’’ said Tom, when Wilfred 





their quarrel and made them friends again. 


expressed his sympathy. ‘‘Maybe I’ll find 


MR. NORMAN. 


with us; that’s what it comes down to. The 
Tidewater pays as good prices as any of the 
regular firms and they’ve always treated 
the men fair and square, but the oysters aren’t 
coming in and the Fortescues can’t find out 
why. Probably some one is out gunning for 
the trade and willing to pay well to get control 


to the grounds, but they’ve got dignified, con- 
servative notions and think the reputation of 
the house is the only advertisement it needs. 


business, but competition’s mighty sharp and 
pretty unscrupulous, too, to-day.’’ 

For several days after Tom’s discharge the 
axe hung at rest, and Wilfred hopefully tried 
to believe that it was not a sword of Damocles, 
| suspended by a thin hair. But when, the next. 
Saturday morning, McBride, the Fortescue 
brothers’ secretary, glided softly out of the 
sanctum and came straight toward Wilfred, 
the boy felt his heart thumping heavily. Mc- 
Bride had a slinking, ‘‘pussycat’’? manner that 
made him much disliked in the office. 

‘Mr. Fortescue wants to see me, I suppose ?’” 
Wilfred said quickly. 

‘For just a moment, if you are not too busy, 
Mr. Sprague.’’ 

The hypocritical deference of the tone galled 
Wilfred. ‘+All right,’’ he replied curtly. 

McBride smiled and tiptoed off. It was sig- 
nificant—if any more signs were needed—that 
he did not return to the sanctum. The For- 
tescues were too kind-hearted to dismiss an 
employee in the presence of another. 

As Wilfred walked toward the sanctum, he 
felt the eyes of every clerk and stenographer 
in the big room glued to his back. It was 
almost a relief to close the aak door behind 
him and find himself in the presence of John 
Fortescue and his brother, Norman. 

Both of the Fortescues were small, gray- 
haired men with something simple yet very 
dignified-in their manners. As Wilfred entered, 
John Fortescue looked at him mildly yet in- 
exorably through his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“‘Won’t you sit down, Mr. Sprague?’” 

Now that the crisis had come Wilfred’s legs 
felt rather limp. He sat down and tried to 
look respectfully attentive. 

‘“*You must be aware—it is no secret, of 
course—that business was not good last year,’’ 
began Mr. Fortescue. 


from the other desk, above the top of which 
Wilfred could see the gray hair of Norman 
Fortescue. 

‘*A state of affairs that was due to what we 
consider natural causes, ’’ continued Mr. John. 
“*T am sorry to say that trade has not improved, 
and we find ourselves in a very unpleasant 





‘The oystermen aren’t trading , 


of it. The Fortescues ought to send a man out | 


That was all right when their father had the | 


‘*Business was extremely bad, in fact,’’ came | 





I think I can 


I know a little about the way the business 
had been dropping off. Don’t think this is 
just conceit. [ was born on a Chesapeake 
Bay farm and I know oystermen and the 
water pretty well, and perhaps if I went 
to Cape Charles and stayed with the fleets 
for a while I could find out what the 
trouble is. It might be something that 
could be adjusted. If you discharge me 
as a clerk, Mr. Fortescue, couldn’t you 
take me back again as an agent??? 

Wilfred paused, merely because his 
rather incoherent speech had left him 
out of breath. The plan that he had 
conceived on the spur of the moment was 
rapidly shaping itself in his mind. 

The Fortescues seemed to have risen in 
their seats and now looked at him like a 
pair of gold-spectacled, amazed jack: 
the-box. Wilfred knew that his proposal 
must seem extraordinary to these con- 
servative gentlemen. He must make his 
plan clear before they had time to crush 
it summarily. 

‘*May I say something more, please?’’ 
he asked and, without waiting for their 
permission, hurried on: ‘* You could send. 
a regular agent, as some of the other firms 
do, but they never vet really into touch 
with the fleets. The oystermen are clan- 
nish; they don’t like outsiders for several 
reasons. They say outsiders look down on 
them and act as spies, and you know the 
oystermen think the laws of the mainland 
don’t apply to them. They hate any 
interference from ‘outside.’ I’ve lived 
among them and I know that that is true. 

‘If I joined the fleets, they wouldn’t 

suspect me, because I’m young, for one 
reason, and because I could dress and act 
and talk like one of them. Of course I 
might not accomplish anything; there may not 
be anything to find out. So if you do think it 
worth while to send me, you needn’t pay me 
very much. I could do it on trial. If nothing 
came of it, then I’d look somewhere else for a 
job; but if 1 were of use, I could work over 
jall the grounds, keeping in touch with the 
oystermen as your agent.’’ 
' Mr. John Fortescue rose and walked to the 
fireplace, to which he presented his back. 
‘There was no fire there, but he put his hands 
behind him and went through the motions of 
warming himself while he surveyed Wilfred 
through his spectacles. Norman crossed the 
room and joined him. Wilfred instantly 
thought of tweedledum and tweedledee, for 
jin looks, in every detail of dress and in their 
motions the brothers were absurdly alike. 

‘Really, your plan takes me by surprise,’’ 
said Mr. John. ‘‘My first inclination is to 
| veto it decidedly ; yet there may be something 

in it. What do you think, Norman?”’ 

“*It is possible, but not probable. ’’ 

**T do not like to part with anyone who has 
been with us two years,’”’ said Mr. John 
slowly. ‘‘I think it would be unfair to do so 
if there is a chance of his being able to work 
for us to our mutual satisfaction. We have 
never employed an agent among the fleet, but 
perhaps the time has come when we ought to. 
Possible remedies are worth trying when old 
eures have failed.’? 

‘Please state again exactly what you want 
to do and what you expect of us,’’ said Mr. 
Norman. 

Wilfred did so as succinctly as he could, while 
the two brothers listened with attention. They 
asked him a few questions, and at last they 
retreated behind Mr. Norman’s desk and held 
a whispered consultation. It seemed intermi- 
nably long to Wilfred. 

‘“‘We do not wish to raise any false hopes, 
Mr. Sprague,’’ said Mr. John at last. ‘‘My 
brother and I agree that there is very little 
chance of your plan resulting in any material 
benefits. But because you have been with us 
two years and have worked faithfully, we are 
willing to stretch a point in your favor. We 
have decided to allow you one month’s trial at 
your present salary, but we cannot promise to 
take you back as an agent even if you are more 
or less successful. In that case we shall give 
the matter careful consideration. If you are 
willing to go on those terms, we shall be glad 
to wish you the best of good luck.’’ 

It was a reprieve, Wilfred felt with a trium- 
phant leap of his pulse. His ‘‘execution’’ was 
at least postponed, and he had the chance of 
ighting forya place—and, moréover, he would 
be able to fight_for it in the open. 


‘TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ROUMANIAN TROOPS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HERE are higher gifts than versatility. 
Concentration is one of them. 


One Hour of Gallant Striving up the Hill 
Is worth a Hundred Years of Standing Still. 
F you have had no distinguished ancestors 
in your family, you can do as John Adams 
and Lyman Beecher did—found your own 
family. shel 
HERE is no way in which our national 
habit of carelessness shows itself more 
clearly than in the size of our garbage pail. 
A physician who has made a study of social 
and industrial conditions here and abroad is 
authority for the statement that an American 
community produces from three to five times 
as much waste as a European town of the 
same size. 
NEOPLE who complain of the increased 
price of milk should remember that they 
have been urging their legislatures to protect 
them from dirty dairies and careless farmers 
by passing pure-milk laws. You cannot have 
improvements of that kind without paying for 
them, but the cent or two additional that each 
quart of milk costs is the most wisely spent 
money in the United States. 
N engineer connected with the New York 
Central Railroad system is said to have 
discovered a way to detect hidden imperfections 
in steel rails. If the report is true, he will 
rank high as a benefactor of the race, for acci- 
dents due to defective rails caused the death of 
more than two hundred persons last year and 
injured more than seven thousand—in spite 
of inspection that detects every visible flaw. 


NEOPLE who speak of a shower as having 

cooled the air should study the little Teddy 
bear that sometimes turns a grindstone in an 
optician’s window. Thunderstorms occur when 
a current of cold air meets a current of warm 
air and temporarily overcomes it. The real 
cause, both of hot waves and of cold waves, is 
far larger than even the most severe thunder- 
storm. It is not the Teddy bear that makes 
the grindstone go, but the other way round. 


ITCHENER’S name will be perpetuated 

through the arts of peace by Kitchener 
wheat, a cross between Tibet and native Afri- 
can wheats, which is proof against the rust 
that formerly worked mischief in the wheat- 
growing districts of British South and East 
Africa. While Kitchener was in command in 
India he sent some of the Tibet wheat to friends 
in South Africa, who gave his name to the 
new variety that their experiments established. 


ARTIES of gypsies who travel by auto- 
mobile, in defiance of all the romantic 
traditions of their race, have been seen in 
various parts of the country this year, and 
now comes the ‘‘automobile tramp.’’ Two 
young Californians started eastward early in 
the summer in a car, but absolutely penniless. 
By working at such temporary jobs as they 
could get they reached the Atlantic coast hale 
and hearty, and started late in August on the 
return trip. ES 
NE woman did not can any strawberries 
this year because sugar was sohigh. Her 
neighbor looked into the matter further, and 
found that the combination of a large berry 
crop and the high price of sugar had forced 
down the price of strawberries until it was 
cheaper to can them than in past seasons. All 
housewives should study that problem more 
carefully than most of them do. Preserving 
the vast quantities of berries, plums, peaches, 
pears, cherries and apples that now go to waste 
every year would help to lower the cost of 
living. 


OBSTERS, like boys and girls, should not 


be sent out into the world until they are’ 


capable of caring for themselves. The Bureau 
of Fisheries believes that most of the 124,700, - 
000 baby lobsters hatched at the New England 
coast hatcheries last year became food for 
hungry fishes. 
hatcheries made it necessary to ‘‘plant’’ them 
before they were large enough to seek safety 


<8 THE COMPANION 


The limited facilities at the| 
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among the rocks and crannies of the sea bottom. 
That is why the government is building a much 
larger hatchery—one that will also prevent the 
practice of cannibalism to which the lobster is 
particularly prone, 
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| ROUMANIA AND GREECE. 
| 


7 | NHE decision of Roumania to enter the 
war on the side of the Entente powers is 
likely to prove one of the decisive events 

(of the great struggle. It makes an impressive 
addition to the man power of the Entente 


Allies, already far superior to that of their | | 
, that has afticted New York this summer the 


| enemies, and it gives dramatie proof of the 
| change that has come over the military situa- 
tion since last fall. Then Bulgaria threw in 
its fortunes with the Central European powers 
because it believed that they were sure to be 
victorious. 
aloof; it has chosen to support the Entente 
because it sees that the fortunes of war are 
now inclining in that direction. 

The Roumanian people have sympathized 
with the Entente because they are proud to 
think of themselves as of Latin blood, like the 
French and the Italians. But their King isa 
German—a Hohenzollern, even—and neither 
he nor his ministers would permit the country 
to rush into the war through sentiment. Rou- 
mania has certain national ambitions to satisfy ; 
not until its statesmen had made up their 
minds which side was more likely to help those 
ambitions along would they take the plunge. 

They hope now with Russian assistance to 
| ‘redeem’? the districts of Transylvania and 
| Bukowina, in which there are many Rouma- 
nians; to see to it that Bulgaria is not per- 
mitted to grow great at the expense of its 
neighbors, and to induce Russia to pay for 
, Roumanian intervention with a slice of Bessa- 
‘rabia, which is also full of Roumanians. 
| If Roumania does no more than permit a 
‘great Russian army to cross its soil and 
| threaten the frontiers of Bulgaria and Hun- 
‘gary it will perform a valuable service to 
the Allies; but Roumania has a good army of 
lits own. If it acts promptly in concert with 
| the Russians in the north and the Allied force 
| ander General Sarrail at Saloniki, Bulgaria 

may be crushed in its turn, Serbia recovered 
and Austria-IIungary invaded. Such a result 
would rob Germany of the conquest that prom- 
ised to be of the most solid and permanent 
advantage to it; it would close the pathway 
that Germany has hewed to Constantinople 
and the East. That result cannot be attained 
without hard fighting, for Field Marshal von 
Mackensen, the most brilliant of German sol- 





‘attained, it would be a long step toward the 
end of the war. 

The action of Roumania, together with the 
Bulgarian invasion of Greek territory and 
the seizure of Kavala, seems certain to force the 
hand of the Greek government too. We learn 
that King Constantine, his policy of neutrality 
no longer possible, has withdrawn from public 
affairs and considers abdication; that the 
premier, Zaimis, is administrating the govern- 
ment in accord with the views of Venezelos 
and the demands of the Allies, and that 
Greece, although torn by faction and internal 
disorder, will openly join the Entente. But 
it is too late for Greece to expect much advan- 
tage of any sort from taking part in the war. 
Its great opportunity came and passed a year 
ago. Venezelos’s dream of a Greater Greece 
went glimmering when Constantine decided 
that it would not be safe to defy Germany and 
defend Serbia. The most that Greece can hope 
for now is to keep its frontiers undiminished. 


* * 


POVERTY AND EPIDEMICS. 


lyle, in ‘‘Past and Present,’’ told the 

story of apoor Irish widow in Edinburgh, 
who, being without means of supporting her- 
self and her three children, appealed for help 
to the charitable institutions of the city. One 
and all refused her. The poverty of the family 
constituted in itself no claim upon the people 
of Edinburgh ; according to the theory of those 
days, she was an outsider, and so the door was 
closed against her. Exhausted and discouraged, 
‘‘she sank down in typhus fever; died, and 
infected her lane with fever, so that seventeen 
other persons died of fever there in conse- 
quence. ’” 
proved her sisterhood to the people of Edin- 
burgh in the teeth of their denial. 

Since Carlyle wrote, we have advanced be- 
| yond the state of mind that he denounced. 
| Society no longer has the hardihood to penal- 
ize poverty as such. In a hundred ways we 
are committed to measures for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor. Through steady, 





Roumania, more shrewdly, held , 


diers, commands in the Balkans ; but if it were | 


Give inst years ago Thomas Car- | 


By that means, says Carlyle, she | 


organized effort we are striving to improve 
the conditions under which ‘‘the other half’? 
lives and to mitigate the hardness of its lot. 
But when an epidemic arises and we watch 
its growth from day to day and week to week, 
the presence of the danger, like the presence 
of war, brings us a clearer vision of the terms 
upon which society must maintain itself. We 
realize that where people, ignorant of the laws 
of health or lacking means of observing them, 
‘are herded together in cramped living quar- 
‘ters and mingle freely in ill-kept streets, con- 
tagion must spread rapidly. In the epidemic 


|maps made to show the distribution of cases 
are startlingly like the maps previously made 
to illustrate density of population and poverty. 
Such districts, where the poor are imperfectly 
protected against contagious diseases, are po- 
tential plague spots—a menace to the whole 
| community. 

The experience of such periods of common 
fear strengthens the conviction that society 
must attack more resolutely and more intelli- 
gently the problem of poverty. Philanthropy 
does not go to the root of the matter. What 
will ultimately prove the best means of dimin- 
ishing the ancient evil cannot be foretold, but 
the quest is not beyond the wit of man. 


* © 


CHILDLESS HOMES. 


ANY years ago a woman in very mod- 
M erate circumstances, the wife of a car- 

penter, had two beautiful daughters 
who were to her as the apple of her eye. But 
death took both of them within a brief space 
of time. 

For a while it seemed as if the mother would 

lose her mind, but religion and an inherent 
richness of nature brought her in time to a 
calmer and therefore a more reasonable condi- 
tion. She went to an orphan asylam, selected 
two little girls about the age of those she had 
lost, and adopted them. In a little while they 
were as her own flesh and blood, and the bond 
of affection grew stronger as the years passed. 
| Both of the girls grew to a happy womanhood, 
; and both married well. 
Once more the house was desolate, and once 
| more the mother sought the orphan asylum, 
| adopted two more children and began a third 
life of motherhood, which is not yet finished. 
| In the meantime her success in healing the 
grief of bereavement and in regaining her hap- 
piness attracted the attention of others, and 
she herself urged her friends to follow her 
example. As a result, more than twenty 
children have found good homes and more 
than twenty families are the happier. 

Why is it that so many childless people 
give freely of their material wealth to found 
and maintain orphanages and so few give 
at all of the maternal or paternal riches that 
would make many of the orphan asylums un- 
necessary? Fear is probably the main reason. 
You know nothing of the parentage of the 
adopted child, or at least nothing of its innate 
disposition. It is too great a risk. It is just 
as great as the risk with children of your own; 
no greater. The statistics of adoptions are 
among the most heartening in the world. 

Besides fear, the feeling doubtless enters: 
“This is not my own child. I could never 
fee) quite the same toward it as I should toward 
my own blood.’? Those who have adopted 
children say otherwise, and they should know. 

Parenthood is, or should be, something more 
than love for the child of your body. Far 
more truly is it the divine wish to mould the 
mind and morals of another human being to 
all that you have learned of what is highest 
and best—to have an intellectual and spiritual 
heir; and that is possible without being a 
parent. 





WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT? 


"Tm labor crisis in the railway world has 
brought the whole country face to face 
with a national question of the first 
magnitude: What sort of railway system do 
the people want? The Companion here pre- 
sents some of the fundamental facts necessary 
to an understanding of the question: 

1. The general prosperity of the country is 
dependent upon good railway service. It 
must be adequate to the needs of the nation, 
and it must grow, so that it can keep up with 
| the demands of an increasing population. If 
the railways fail to play their part, the indus- 
trial and agricultural growth of the United 
States will be checked, and the country cannot 
meet the demands that it must fulfill if it is 
to take its proper place in the world. 

2. The number of people directly and-indi- 
rectly affected by the prosperity of the railways 
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Jis a very large proportion of the total pop- 
ulation of the country. There are a! ‘east 
1,500,000 owners of securities, 1, 300,000 persons 
employed in railway service, and :,000,0W 
workers in industrial plants that dep« al upon 
| railway operation. They, and thos. whom 
| they support, may be estimated at 2v,'- 0,000. 
Moreover, the insurance companies aud the 
savings banks are large holders of railway 
securities, and bank depositors and the holders 
of policies may well number 20,000,000. It is 
not too much to say that what happens to the 
railways is of vital concern to two-fifths of 
the people in the United States. 

3. As long as the railways are privately 
owned, they must be so managed as ty be an 
attractive investment for private capital. They 
have to earn their money on rates fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Comission. At 
present they are struggling to emerge from a 
period of severe depression. In the year 1915, 
41,988 miles of road, representing a capitaliza- 
tion of $z,264,000,000, were in the hands of 
receivers. The only year in which that record 
has been exceeded was 1593, a year of panic. 
The amount of new mileage was smaller than 
in any other year since 1864. 

4. The relations between the railways and 
their employees are not upon a satisfactory 
basis. The result of a long series of contests 
between them is that in the present struggle 
each faces the other stronger, more united, than 
ever before, and determined not to give in. 
There is no tribunal before which they must 
bring their differences and present the facts, 
and to the decisions of which they must submit. 
They therefore carry on their quarrel] before 
that ‘‘innocent bystander, ’’ the public, and, in 
conducting their argument, resort to political 
‘‘pull’? and threats of physical force. The 
situation is intolerable. 

Here, then, is a great industry that serves 
the whole nation. By those in its employ, by 
‘those who manage it, and by the public at 
large, it must be regarded as a public servant. 
If it is administered in a narrow or partisan 
spirit, the nation will suffer; and there, if any- 
where, it can ill afford anything less than the 
best. Is that best what the public wants of 
| the milways? and, if it is, how is it to get it? 


' & 


A COUNTRY CHURCH DAY. 
[ester in the country church as an 





instrument for improving rural life steadily 
grows, although some of the investigations 
| into its condition have been so academic as to 
, bring more discouragement than help to the 
churches themselves. But the University of 
Virginia has recently taken a step worthy 
of imitation. Believing the problem of rural 
betterment to have a large religious element, 
it has issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Country 
Church Day.’? A proclamation by the gover- 
nor setting apart a Sunday for special services 
introduces it. There follows a statement of 
the purpose of the day, with specific sugges- 
tions for celebrating it, and a form of service 
for the use of churches and Sunday schools, 
with appropriate hymns, Scripture readings, 
prayers and recitations. The pamphlet is sent 
free of charge by the university’s Bureau of 
Extension to churches or Sunday schools that 
desire to use it. 

Setting apart special Sundays for good 
objects is becoming so frequent as sometimes 
to prove embarrassing, but almost every com- 
munity might manage a service of this sort 
to advantage. If churches can unite in it, the 
coéperation involved is an advantage in itself. 
If something of an ‘‘Old Home’’ character be 
given to the celebration, it will at once dignify 
the church in the eyes of the community by 
showing how far-reaching its influence is, and 
renew and strengthen the ties that bind the 
sons and daughters of the community to their 
former home. In many places it will be the 
means of directing attention to some needed 
improvement in the equipment of local life, 
and the thing long dreamed of will suddenly 
prove to be practicable as the interest of all is 
focused upon it. The very reading of such a 
pamphlet by the members of isolated schouls 
and congregations will hearten them, because 
it shows how their life is related to the thought 
and need of the world. 

The bane of country life is its tendency to 
be not only self-centred but self-bounded. Its 
larger relations exist, but they are not realized. 
Hence the schools fall into narrow ruts, as 
they compare themselves only with their own 
past; the churches magnify slight differences 
into obstacles to any efficient codperation, and 
neighborhoods are too often rent by the petti- 
est of jealotsies. The heart of the country, 
howeyer, isysound, and_the/neighborliness of 
its people real. The country charch, too, 
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despite inadequate equipment and too keen a 
sectarian consciousness, still exerts a far-reach- 
ing and beneficent influence. Every impulse 
toward wider knowledge, truer codperation 
and an understanding of its part in the life | 
of the community is a help. Country Church | 
Day is worth observing. | 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On September 1st, the House, 

by a vote of 239 to 56, passed the bill that 
the President had requested in order to avert 
the threatened railway strike—a law that legal- 
izes the eight-hour day on milways engaged 
in interstate commerce. The Senate passed 
the bill a day later, by a vote of 43 to 28, and 
the President signed it on September 3d. Both 
bodies devoted some stirring debates to the 
measure.——On August 30th, the President 
signed the bill that provides for the government 
ownership and operation of shipping. ——On 
September 5th, the Senate passed the general 
revenue bill, the last of the important measures 
on the administration programme, by a vote 
of 42 to 16, and it was expected that final 
adjournment would follow a day or two later, | 
unless the conference committee met unex- 
peeted difficulties in reaching an agreement. 


* 


AILWAY TROUBLES.—When the rail- 

way brotherhoods had won, through 
Congressional action, the victory that satistied 
their demands for pay on an eight-hour basis, 
they called off the general strike that was to 
have begun on September ith. The new law 
is to go into effect on January 1, 1917. It is 
not unlikely that the companies will attack 
the constitutionality of the law. They say 
that it will add $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 a 
year to their expenses, which the public, in 
one form or another, must pay. 

* 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—Presi- 

dent Wilson received the official notification 
of his renomination by the Democratic party 
at his summer home at Long Branch, New 
Jersey, on September 2d. —Mr. Hughes, after | 
his tour of the Northwest and the Pacilic 
States, rested at Estes Park, Colorado, a few 
days, and then went to Maine to take part in 
the closing days of the campaign there. Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke for the Republican ticket in 
Maine on August 31st. 

* 


OTTON CROP.—The government esti- 

mate of the 1916 cotton crop, based on the | 
conditions of August 25th, is 11,800,000 bales. 
That was about the size of the 1915 crop, but 
the 1914 crop was 16,134,930 bales. The July 
storms caused a loss in production calculated 
at 1,350,000 bales. 

ANISH WEST INDIES.—On August 

30th, the legislature of St. Croix cabled 
the Danish government a resolution favoring 
the sale of the three islands to the United 
States. St. ‘'homas and St. John had earlier 
taken similar action. On September 5th, the 
Foreign Relations Committee submitted to 
the United States Senate the treaty for the 
purchase of the islands for $25,000,000. The 
Senate considered it, on September 6th, in 
executive session, but reached n6 vote. 

* 


EXICO.—The six members of the joint 

commission arrived in New York on 
September 4th, as guests of Secretary Lansing, 
and then went to New London, Connecticut, 
for the conference on the border problems. It | 
was well understood that nothing the commis- 
sion might do would be binding on either 
government, but it was hoped that a frank 
discussion would lead to a better understanding 
and more settled conditions.——-On August 
30th, the War Department ordered to their 
homes fifteen thousand of the state troops on 
duty along the border, and announced that 
others would soon follow. ——On August 30th, 
the Carranza government announced the na- 
tionalization of the property of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Mexico.— On August 
30th, the Carranza troops recaptured Satevo, 
Chihuahua, which bandits had taken a few 
days earlier. ‘here was a persistent rumor 
that Villa was at the head of the outlaws who 
were making numerous raids in that region. 

e 


NTARCTIC EXPLORATION.—A relief 
expedition reached Punta Arenas, Chile, 
on September sd, with the twenty-two mem- 
bers of the Shackleton expedition who were 
left behind on Elephant Island last April. 
Two earlier attempts to rescue them had failed 
on account of the ice. 
* 
ECENT DEATHS.—On August 3ist, at 
Olathe, Kansas, John P. St. John, former 
governor of Kansas and Prohibition party 
leader, aged 83 years.——On September 2d, at 
Schwenkville, Pennsylvania, Samuel W. Pen- 
nypacker, former governor of Pennsylvania, 
aged 73 years.—On September 4th, at Phila- 
delphia, Richard C. Kerens, former ambassa- 
dor to Russia, aged 74 years. 





| they remained unconfirmed at the close of the 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From August 31st to September 6th.) 


The beginning of September found Greece 
the only Balkan nation that had not entered 
the war, and that nation became the centre of 
interest. ‘The political situation there became 
so serious that reports that King Constantine 
had abdicated gained ready credence, although 


week that this record covers. It was certain, 
however, that there was a revolt in Macedonia, 
and that Greek garrisons there surrendered to 
forces friendly to the Entente Allies. Popular 
uprisings of a similar nature were reported 
through all of northern Greece, and there were 
great mass meetings in Athens itself. A French 
and British fleet arrived off the Pireeus on 
September 1st,and boarding parties seized seven 
German and Austrian merchant steamers that 


were interned there, and also occupied the | 
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Greek wireless station. Ships of the fleet sank 
a German submarine off Phaleron on Septem- 
ber 2d. Agents of the German government 
were forced to leave Athens. The whole trend 
of events in the kingdom pointed unmistakably | 
to the reconsideration of the Greek policy of ; 
neutrality and the appearance of the country | 
in the war as an open ally of the Entente 
powers. ' 

Roumania continued its advance into Tran- 
sylvania. At most points the Austrians with- 
drew after brief resistance, carrying out their 
announced plan of shortening their battle line. 
Near Orsova, however, there was fierce fighting 
for five days before the Austrians withdrew 
across the Czerna River. The invading Rou- 
manians added Hermannstadt to the list of | 
towns occupied. Russian troops were proceed - | 
ing southward Hiroagh Roumania, but it was 
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not plain whether they were to join in the 
invasion of Transylvania or make an attack on | 
Bulgaria. It was surmised that Russia might 
be planning a combined land and sea attack on 
the important Bulgarian port of Varna, and 
then a drive southward, through eastern Bul- 
varia, for a land attack on Constantinople. 
German and Bulgarian troops invaded Rou- 
mania from the south. They carried by storm 
the fortified bridgehead at Tutrakan on the 
Danube, and captured Dobrich and several 
other towns. 

‘The Russian offensive in Galicia and Buko- 
wina continued successfully. On September 
5th, Petrograd told of the capture of about 
twenty thousand prisoners after fierce fighting 
near Vladimir-Volynski in Volhynia and in 
the region of Halicz in Galicia. General Brus- 
siloff continued his policy of sharp, unexpected 
thrusts along the whole front, from the Pripet 
marshes to Hungary, changing the point of 
attack so suddenly that the Austro-Germans 
could not send supporting troops to the place 
where they were must needed. The Russians 
also seized new heights in the Carpathians. 

After a week of relative quiet on the western 
front, early September brought a renewal of 
desperate fighting both north and south of the 
Somme. Drives by the Anglo-French forces 
on September 3d and 4th resulted in the capture 
of important positions and of more than six 
thousand German soldiers. The villages of 
Soyecourt, Chilly, Ommiécourt and Guillemont 
were captured, and ground gained at Ginchy 
and Clery and at other points along a twenty- 
five-mile front in that region. The attacks 
followed concentrated artillery fire, and the 
German counter-attacks were so determined 
that some observers saw the beginning of a 
general German offensive in that region—per- 
haps another great thrust at Calais. The 
gains of both the French and the British forces, 
however, were the most important in many 
weeks, and carried their lines close to Combles 
and Péronne. The German attack on Verdun 
‘was apparently at an end. 

There were no important changes in Asia 
Minor, the Saloniki region or on the Austro- 
Italian front, although fighting continued in 
ail three places. Italian troops in Albania 
captured several villages. 

In German East Africa the British captured 
Dar es Salaam, the principal seaport there. 

There were more Zeppelin raids over Eng- 
land. On the night of September 2d, there 
were thirteen Zeppelins in the raiding squadron | puppesssss==s===neE EES 
—the most formidable attack since the war 
began. One of the airships was shot down 
near London, the first to fall on English soil. 
Although the raiders dropped many bombs, 
the official report told of only two persons 
killed. On September 4d, French airships 
raided Metz, and dropped two hundred bombs 
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on forts and military depots near that city. 
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“And at night the 


Folks work and play 
and live in many ways, 
but the center of their 
thought is always the 
home. Whether cot- 
tage or mansion, no 
house can be a home 
unless it is cozily, geni- 
ally warm from cellar 
toattic! There’s always 
a warm home-coming 
guaranteed where 
there’s an outfit of 
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The smallest cottage or 
largest building can be 
equipped at present attrac- 
tive prices to suit anyone’s 
pocket-book. These outfits 
heat the whole house with 
one fire and require no more 
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of all, they last a life-time 
and repair bills are un- 
known. They increase the 
value of your property to 
more than their cost. 


IDEAL outfits pay for 
themselves in savings 
They are noiseless, absolutely 
safe (a child can run them), and 
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partitions. They protect against 
fire risk and need no water works 
supply, as same water is used 

for many years. 
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nite, hard or 
soft coal, 
pea coal, 
slack, run 
of mine, 
screenings, 
etc. 
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all about’ it. 
Shanes your 
into a 
Rome by eccie: 
ing today — 
now—for free 
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A. No. $:25-W IDBAL, Boller and 

ft. of 38-in, AMERICAN 
Sadtasoees costing the owner 
$270, were uscd to heat this cot- 
tage. Atthis price the goods cam 
be boogie of any reputable, com: 
petent Fitter. This did not ia- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, val 
freight, etc.. which vary accord: 
ng to climstic and other condi- 
tf 
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& HALLORAN «¢ 
a Gy Abbie Craig 


ALLORAN was his name; from over the hills 
he came; 
And he whistled the lilt of the blue-winged birds. 
as out of the miles he strode. 
Spring’s kiss on the peach trees sealed and the 
voices of men afield— 
For such was the day that Halloran came down 
the curl of the open road. 





Over the sprouting phlox and the baby -leafed ; 
hollyhocks 
Little old ladies raised their eyes, te 
with other springs; 
Then Halloran waved his hand and out of a van- 
ished land 
The laughter of long-loved sons that were gone 
trailed close as a fairy’s wings. 


nisted 





Men gave him a weleome word and Halloran 
alw heard; 
And he spoke of the emerald fields of wheat, the 
blush on the budding stem, 
The blade that would soon be sear with the weight 
of a ripened ear; 
And new strength stirred in the ploughmen’s 
hearts as Halloran smiled at them. 








They asked him to tell one day why always he i 
siniled that way. 
“My father and [ in the fields one day were 
walking when I was young, 
And, ‘Laddie, when IL am dead I’m leavin’ ye 
naught.” he said, 
‘Exceptin’ a right good will ye may share with 
the folks that ye live among.’ " 





* @ 
THE LOST CLUE. 
Wt, 
OU have helped me, Doctor Brown 
Mr: ham to her rector, “toward 





the lost clue of triumphant living. You | 
spoke of simplicity of lite in the midst 
of modern complexity and again of 
Christlike unselfishness. But 1 need 

even more!” 
“Of course you do,” replied Doctor 
Brown cordially.“ ry living soul needs more, 
We all must have the experience of what Jesus | 
called ‘faith’ If we are going to live trium- 
phantly we must have the consciousnessof a living 
and supremely loving Unseen Companion. With- | 
out that there can be little sense of triumph in 
any life 















hed Mrs. ( 
the diffleulty! 
know about natu 
ac The evolutionary theory and Biblic 
cism hadn't been thought of. 
and it’s vastly harder to have faith.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Doctor Brown, “But 
every reason that ever existed for faith exists 
still, Jesus discovered certain truths. They are 
truths still. Nothing has been discovered that in 
the slightest degree discredits his words, Nothing 
ever will.” 

“What, then, was the essential discovery He 
made?” asked Mrs, Graham, 

“It was his message to men that they really had | 
a Heavenly Father; that that Father controlled 
everything in this universe; that never for a 
moment's time could He forget any one of us or 
our needs; that He knows what we have need of | 
before we ask; that He Is far more willing to give 
than we are to receive. If imperfect earthly | 
fathers delight in giving to their children, then } 
God delights still more. The eternal sorrow in | 
the heart of God is simply that we won't come | 
nearer to Him in order that He may give us more.” | 

“But how can I find surely that It’s true?” asked | 
Mrs. Graham. 

“Exactly as He did,” replied the rector, ‘‘Ex- 
actly as every other person did who has found it 
to be true. By putting it to the test. Assume that 
Jesus was right, and act accordingly. Assume 
that there is Some One near—‘closer than breath- 
ing, nearer than hands and feet.’”, When you are 
discouraged, ask Him for courage; when you need 
strength, ask Him for strength. Whenever you 
need anything, ask Him for what you need. You 
never will be disappointed. You may not receive 
the precise thing you ask. Often you will not, for 
you can’t always know what’s best for you; but | 
you always will find that He has stood by you and 
helped unutterably. Gradually and inevitably you 

vill come to know He will never forsake you.” 

t’s so simple I surely can try it,” replied Mrs. 
Graham. 


aham, “but just there is 
nid years ago they didn’t | 
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PEDESTALS. 


ILEEN lifted her quivering face and 
louvked with passionate intensity at 
Margaret. 

“I just had to come!” she cried. “I 
couldn't stand things without seeing 
youl”? 

“You were a very foolish child!” 
Margaret retorted. “ You deserve a 

good shaking, but I suppose I’1! be footish, too, and 
give you tea instead. Take off that wet coat this 
minute—and those overshoes. Now cuddle down 
before the fire and roast. 1 decline to be respon- 
sible for a case of bronchitis.” 

Eileen surrendered her wet wraps and nestled 
down obediently into the big chair before the fire. 
By the time the tea was over she was Ike another 
girl. Then suddenly Margaret spoke. Her brows 
were lifted whimsically but her voice was firm. 

“IT won't!” she declared. “I positively decline 
to, once for all!” 

“Won't what?” Eileen cried in bewilderment. 

“Be put up on a pedestal—till I tumble and break 
your little heart. [ve seen it happen too many 
times already. That's why [’'m nipping it in the 
bud, even at the risk of being thought terribly 
ernel, You're a dear, Eileen, but that's what you 
do; and it isn't fair to people who never pretend 
to be anything more than everyday human beings, 
with just as many faults as anyone else.” 

“But I don't!” Eileen protested, 

“Yes, you do! With everything and everyone. 
Do you remember how you sent back that little 
volume of Murray's poems—‘another idol fallen’? ; 
And [told you all the time that there were only a 
handful that were great! What more could you 
expect? He was such a boy! He had barely 
begun to live when he died, 

“The same thing was true of the work at the 
Settlement; it is new, and they make mistake 
of course — everyone does who Is worth his sa 











‘al laws and the diflculty of mir- | | 
It’s different now, ; f 
‘come up.’ Star was too slow, and one of the cows 


jin at the gate when Hector came up over a little 


' ox and the bull pushed against each other. 


woman would care to be troubled with me; I want 
a woman about my own age.” 

1 was much pleased with his words, for they 
seemed to me to be sensible and thoughtful; so 1 
your heart this minute? People who didn't waat) mentioned a widow about his own age, Whom IT had 
to be on pedestals, but whom you fnsisted on put-; noticed taking great interest in his bereaved 
ting there—till they tumbled off. ‘Then you blamed | child 
them, when all the time you ought to be apolo-; “Ah!” he said. “I knew you were guided by 
gizing to them for the wrong you did them!” | the Great Spirit In all you undertake. That Is 

Kileen’s lovely eyes were full of tears. the very woman I have been thinking about, and 

“Margaret Rivers,” she cried, “1 never dreamed | how could you have Known this unless the Great 
you —" Spirit had guided your judgment 2” 

Margaret leaned forward and shook her gently.! “Well,” T replied, “1am glad that you look at it 


instead of drawing off grieved because they aren't | 
rfect. 

“‘And when it comes to people! How many | 
npty pedestals have you got standing round in | 















“No, you don't! T refuse to be blamed for being | in that way; now you had better go and propose 
what Lhave told you all along that Twas. Tf you to her, 
will let me be myself—expect me to blunder and “No” Lda mnot do that, If I knew 





she would sa 


do things you don’t ke sometimes, but believe in 
my loyalty through it all—P'll be your friend; other- 
wise not. 1 will no? be put on a pedestal!” 

Ten minutes later Margaret watched the little 
figure down the rainy street. The child needed it 
so—but did it do her any good? Only time could | 
tell. 




















I asked = hii 
si he sai 





mer? 





T should yo; but she might | 
never like to have their | deadfall sort of drove the tie-up door out of my 
jons rejected when they go on business of | mind. 


@ @ far to his request, I felt bound in some way to go } 
ou to the end. So, having obtained my wife's per- 
THE DEFEAT OF HECTOR. mission, 1 








EN I was a small boy, write: 


' K T a friend of | 
oxen, 


great pains to make her une 
posing for the other fellow 
My mission wi 
were lawfully married, and the union proved a 
happy one. 


rstand I was pro- 





he Companion, my father owned a yoke of 
Bright was a tal 
ly on his foret 
inted horns. 

















Star was shorter than Bright, but 
He was black and white, and on the 














& os 
middle of his left horn carried a scar where an 
Indian bullet had cut out a chip, had heavy, 
sy horns, TO THE MEMORY OF A BRAVE 
one of us boys found the cattle out in MAN. 





the end of Sentinel Point, where you can 
look down fnto the deepest and wildest part 
of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, the 
government has built a memorial to the coura- 
geous explorer who first of all living men passed 
through the entire length of the great gorge. 








we would ride Star home, but Bright 
would never let anyone mount his back. i 
red eight feet four inches round his body 
‘ , While Bright was eight 
m weighed, in working 
They were the champion 





inches. The t 
condition, 4456 pounds, 
pullers in our section. 
In spite of his dignity Bright was always friendly | 
a quiet way, and was really more obedient than 
Star. He had a trick of bumping star in the head | 
with his left horn if he did not: obey an order 
quickly. Bright was always ready for any order, 
and his obedience was instant; but would 
sleep or eat, and pay no attention until Bright 
bumped him. 

Half a mile west of us lived a neighbor who 
owned a vicious bull that he permitted to run | 
loose. At times old Hector would get out and 
swing along the highway, muttering threats all: 
the way and chasing every person he met over the 
fence. Finally my father told his owner that 
the next time Hector chased any of our family he 
would shoot him, Then the bull was kept contined. 

When I was only seven years old, 1 was in the 
lane that led from our barn to the highway when 1 
d Hector coming. Qur cows and young cattle 
home, with the oxen lumbering along 

L opened the big gate and ran down 
he road to hurry the cattle in before Hector should 










































THE POWELL MEMORIAL 





man was } John W. Powel 


eran of the Civil War, a teacher and scientific 

student who later became chief of the Geological 

| Survey. 
Neither Indian nor frontiersman had ever tried 





stuck by him, The leading cows were Just turning 





rise and saw us, 
I tried to ru 








but my feet seemed to weigh a 





j hundred pounds, When the bull was within fifty | to penetrate the mysteries of the Grand Cafion. 


yards I tried to climb the fence, and he gave a! 
horrible bellow and made for That took all 
the strength out of my legs and arms, and I slipped | 
from the rails to shrink back Ina corner and wait | 
in horror, Star bad wheeled to face the bull, but 
he was too slow. He was twice as far from me as | 4¢ 
the bull was. 
I could feel my knees bending under me. I! were united for the first tine, 
could hardly draw my breath. Suddenly there His expedition started in the summer of 1869 
was the sound of rushing » a huge, red body | from Green River, Wyoming. There were ten men 
passed directly in front of me, and Bright met | in four | Thies passes Hrd the amatior 
Heetor with a crash. Strength came back to me | yet mighty cafions that lie above the Grand Cafion, 
ina flash, and 1 went over those raily like  squir- | And entered that tremendous gorge on August 13th, 
rel. Then from the other side I watched the filzht. | seventeen days later the party floated safely out 
Digging their feet into the soft, black earth,strain- | of the southern end of the cafion and tied up at the 
ing until the great muscles bulged like hawsers, the | mouth of the Virgin River. 
The | They found no actual cataracts and no subterra- 
thunder of their feet, the snorts of rage, the deep, ' nean passages in the cafion, although everyone had 
heavy sound of their breathing, added to the ex- | pelieved that such dangers existed; but they had 
eltement of the moment. Star stood with his head | plenty of hairbreadth escapes among the rapids 
lifted high while he watched the- battle. All the | and whirlpools, and it was only with the greatest 
other cattle had turned to gaze, and my mother | diffeulty that they portaged or let down their boats 
stood In the doorway of our home looking for me. | over the most difficult: places. Several times a 
When I saw her I climbed to the top of the fence | poat was upset, and so much of their provisions 
and waved my straw hat. and equipment was lost in that way that they 
The fighters trampled the ground into little pits | would have been in danger of starvation if they 
for a good thirty feet. Sometimes one would gain, | had not emerged just when they did. They had 
and sometimes the other, At last Bright gave one | only ten pounds of tiour left when they reached 
sharp bellow, the first sound he lad made, and his the Virgin River. 
attack became furious. He threw his slim, white; A few days before they ran out of the cafion 
horns from side to side so quickly that the bull three members of the party, discouraged at the 
had to back up to save his neck. He never had a) hardships of the voyage and alarmed at the small 
chance to regain his footing, for Bright drove | stock of provisions that was left, insisted on leay- 
against him with all his tremendous force. There ' jing the others, climbing up the side of the cafion 
was a quick struggle, Hector slipped, and the next and striking out forthe Mormon settlements across 
instant he whirled tothe right. Bright ploughed a jthe plateau. They were never seen again, for 
red furrow in his flank, pushed one horn into his! they were killed by Indians who were deceived 





‘The Indians were afraid, partly for superstitions 
reasons and partly because of their knowledge of 

pids and whirlpools that threatened death 
truder, The pioneer white men saw no 
m to risk the dangers that the Indians de- 
bed only to satisfy their curiosity, In Powel 























































but they are climbing on right over them, and 


thigh, and then stood, with his head as high as he 
could lift it, watching the rapid retreat of the foe. 
I crawled over the fence, walked out to where 
the red ox stood and put my hand on his neck. 
He turned his head, rubbed his nose against me, 
and licked my hand with a tongue like a rasp. 
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PROPOSAL BY PROXY. 


ISSIONARIES among the American In- 
M dians have to do many odd things, but 
the Rev. J. Hines, a well-known retired 
Canadian missionary, tells in his book, ‘The Red 
Indians of the Plains,” of one of his tasks that 
rivals that which Myles Standish gave John Alden. 
One day while he was residing near Sandy Lake 
an Indian came to him and after mueh preliminary 
conversation said, “Well, it is about six months 
since my wife died, and just before she left me 
she said in the presence of witnesses that if I 
remained single until the following spring 1 was 
to get married again, and, as the leaves are already 
big on the trees, I have come to see you and hear 
what you have to say about it.” 
When I told him that there was no law to pro- 









hibit his taking another wife so soon, he went on, | 





ant you to select a wife for me.” 





such a responsibility, for, if I named a woman and 
you married her and afterwards she did not please 
you, you would be most likely to blame me for your 
unhappiness.” 

“No, [should not,” he said. 

Then IT said, “In the first place I do not know 
whether you want to marry an old or a young 
woman, and I must have something to guide me 
in making a selection.” 

“Well,” he said, “I do not want to be troubled 








Why,” | said, “I should not care to undertake | 


into believing them enemies. 

In 1872 Major Powell led another party through 
| the Grand Cafion; but since then only one or two 
| parties have made the entire trip, which is too dif- 
; cult and dangerous to interest any but the most. 
adventurous, 

The memorial is in the form of a stone altar ap- 
proached by a flight of massive steps and marked 
by a bronze tablet suitably Inscribed. The altar 
is reminiscent of those bullt by the sun-worshiping 
‘tribes of this cafion country, and ceremonial or 
‘ signal fires can and perhaps will from time to time 
; be kindled on It. 

* + 


MR. PEASLEE’S DEMONSTRATION 
FAILS. 


IMPING a trifle, Mr. Peaslee approached the 
group that sat on the store porch, and Mr. 
Hyne manifested some concern. 
“What's the matter with ye, Caleb?” he asked 
solicitously. 

Mr. Peaslee groaned slightly as he sat down, 
red his throat and smiled feebly, 

Jest a little ‘poetic jestice,’? he admitted. 
ind of a jedgment, mebbe. ’T any rate, that's 
the way to look at it.” 

“What you been up to now?” demanded Mr. 
| Hyne. 

“Well.” Caleb replied, ‘I might’s well tell youthe 
whole thing, suppose. Since my grandson's been 
stoppin’ out to my place Pve sort of leaned down 
on him to split ends from the mill, for Kindlin’, 
He'd split em well nough, but | couldn't make him 
pile ‘em out of the path after he'd split'em, He'd 
leave ’em there, and the fust pusson along would 
fall over em, 

“Last night he split a good mess of ’em, and thetr 















Hl, a one-armed vet- | 





| people ought to be glad to give a helping hand | with an old woman, and Ido not suppose a young | put off somewheres with some of the boys, and left 


the pile of kindlin’s lyin’ right ’side the path, same's 
common, 

“Every time before,” admitted Mr. Peasiee, 
“I've piled ’em out of the way, or mebbe lugged 'em 
into the house, but last night I thought I'd leave 
*em where they was and mebbe when he come home 
he’d falt over ’em, and learn more’n all my talkin’ 
could teach him. I even split a little more and 
laid It careful across the path so’s to be sure he 
wouldn’t miss it, 

“There was ’nother thing that I'd charged him 
"bout, and that was to shut the tie-up door when 
he watered the cattle. I p’inted out to him that 1 
never forgot to close the door careful, nights when 
twas my turn to water ’em. 

“I s’pose,” Caleb went on a little sheepishly, 
“that havi’ my mind so full of that kindlin’-wood 





Anyway, I went in the house and got my 


slippers on, and hadn’t a thing on my mind. The 


what he intended to do.| wind was Kind of breezin’ up, and it kep’ on 
s id, “1 want you to propose for | strengthenin’ after I got in. 
Well, I was in a tix; but having yielded so ‘ my fust drowse ‘fore my wife roused me up. 


I'd no more’n got into 


“*What door is that bangin’? she says. 
“IT fetched myself awake and listened, and the 


lled on the widuw at my earliest con- | fust bang I heard I knew I'd forgot to shut the 
venience and explained matters to her, taking | tie-up door, and ’twas ’bout time for that grandson 


of mine to heave in sight. I didn’t want him to 


not. for myself. | tind that door swingin’ after I'd bragged ’bout 
nd in due course they | never forgettin’ It, and so T didn’t stop for a lan- 


ter 


; 1 Jest put off for the barn in the dark. 
s’pose,” Mr. Peaslee went on grimly, “I'd 
made 'bout a dozen steps, mebbe, when all at once 
[felt myself goin’ up in the air, seemin‘ly, and then 
fetched up with a thump that jolted a grunt out of 
me. And if there was a j’int of me that didn’t get 
a bump, or a stick of wood that didn’t fetch mea 
wallop, I d’know which ones they was! 

“T was layla’ there groanin’ when I heard some- 
body say, ‘Why, what’s the matter, gran’pa?’ And 
there was that boy tryin’ to get me on my feet, 
and my wife hurryin’ out with the lantern. 

“Well, when they saw how I’d split more wood 
and strung it cross the path, and found the tie-up 
door open, they begun to ask questions, and fin'ly 
it all come out, And if you think I had an enjoy'- 
ble evenin’ you're way off, because I didn't.” 
Peaslee rubbed his knee cautiously. 

1 how on I’m golng to teach more by pre- 
cept and less by example,” he announced. 
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KASHA THE SMASHER. 


Ts Russian soldier’s nickname for General 
Brussiloff, the man who has driven the Aus- 
trians before him in Galicia in a dozen battles, 
is “Papa Kasha.” ‘Kasha,” a writer in a British 
periodical tells us, is a breakfast dish greatly 
beloved by the Russian soldier. It is made prin- 
Ily of dry buckwheat mixed with sour clotted 
milk, and Brussiloff was the first to introduce it as 
aregular ration for the Russian soldier. 

Although bis name was not widely known before 
the recent campaign, Gen. Alexei Brussiloff has 
for some time been recognized in Russian military 
as a brillant strategist and tactician. When 
the broke out he was in command of the 14th 
Army Corps on the Galician frontier, and he took 
#® prominent part in all the earlier operations in 
that part of the eastern front. 

Early in April last he sueceeded General Ivanoff 
in command of the southern Russian army, and 
at once he began to prepare assiduously for the 
ut offensive, 

Trained as a cavalry leader, he insisted that that 
























| arm must play a prominent part in his plan of 


the passion for knowing and the will for doing | 2PCrations. 


Only through cavalry, he said, could 
a rout, as distinguished from a mere withdrawal, 
be assured. And only cavalry, he thought, could 
act as quickly as the occasion would demand in the 


| broad intervals of open country between the lines 
; of the enemy’s intrenchments. 


The Kussian military wiseacres shook their 
heads, But Brussiloff had shown marvelous skill 
and adaptability in manoeuvring large bodies of 
men, and he was permitted to have his own way. 

The victorious commander, like most of the other 
successful generals tn this war, is well advanced 
in years; he is sixty-four years of age. His vitality, 
however, is amazing. He is reported to be the pic- 
ture of health at present, in spite of sixteen hours’ 
work a day. In all weathers he will inspect his 
troops and visit the vital points along his front. 
If his motor car cannot take him where he wants to 
go on account of the bad roads, he will continue his 
journey for many miles if necessary on horseback. 

“We have undertaken a big operation. With 
God's help we will conduct it to a successful con- 
clusion,’”’ was all he said when he was congratu- 
lated on his victories. Brussiloff is a man of very 
few words. 

oe * 


IMMORTALIZING MARY FRANCES. 


‘OW that the government has taken over the 
N large territory known as Glacier National 
Park and has begun to make complete maps 
of it, many of the Indian names are being changed 
to more pronounceable but less picturesque and 
appropriate English ones. In “Blackfeet Tales 
of Glacier National Park,” Mr. J. W. Schultz says 
that a visitor at his camp told this story about the 
simple but absurd way in which names are often 
selected: 

A government employee was at Gunsight Pass, 
one of the most weirdly beautiful places in this 
whole country, putting up a tablet on which were 
painted arrows that pointed to the different moun- 
tains—the name of each peak alongside its par- 
ticular arrow. 

A tourist standing near and watching the work 
suddenly exclaimed, “Why, over there is a peak 
that seems to have no name! Can you not name it 


| after me?” 


“Certainly I can,’’ the employee answered. He 
painted another arrow and inscribed beside it, 
“Lehnert Peak.” 

“And over there is a fine waterfall,” the tourist 
said. “Will you please name it after my little 
daughter?” 

“Sure!” said the man; and he painted anothe: 
arrow pointing to “Mary Frances Falls.” 


eo * 
THE WAR OF THE HOME SEEKERS. 


WO English workmen were discussing the 
war. “It’ll be an awfui long job, Sam,” 
said one. 

“It will,” replied the other. “You see, these 
Germans is takin’ thousands and thousands of 
Russian prisoners, and the Russians js takin’ thou- 
sands and thousands of German prisoner.. If it 
keeps on, all the Russians will be In Germany and 
all the Germans in Russia, (And then they’ start 
all over-again, fightin’ to.get back to their ‘omes! 
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THE®CHILDREN'S 





BY MARY BULL. 


There are grapes for 


us 


And grapes for all 
On the climbing vine 


By the 


There are purple 
grapes, 
And grapes of blue, 
And all are sweet 
With the morning dew. 


They are hard to get, 


But I 


For the best of all 
Are those up high! 


ORAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


GRAY BROTHER. 


BY FRANCES KIRKLAND. 


\ K yiTH a whiz and a whirl, Gray 

Brother set his wheel spinning. Round 

and round he went until he was tired. 

Then he climbed to the top of the pine 

branch that stood in the opposite corner of 

his cage. 

from the pine top—just walls and closed doors 

and a wide brown floor; for Gray Brother’s 

cage stood in the main hallway of the Aston 
schoolhouse. 

Of course Gray Brother’s real home was far 
up on the big mountain back of the town. 
There he lived a merry life, cracking nuts and 
jokes with his gray-squirrel kin; but for a 
fortnight Gray Brother had been the guest of 
the natural-history class of Room B. Every 
day a different member of the class brought 
him his nuts and water. On Saturdays and 
Sundays there was only black Sam, the big 
janitor, to keep Gray Brother company; yet, 
on the whole, Gray Brother was enjoying his 
trip to town. 
about town life. He knew how to tind the 
peanut pocket of a boy’s coat, and he could 
frighten the girls by pretending to bite their 
fingers instead of the nuts they held out to him. 
But this morning Gray Brother was lonely. 
The children were all in their classrooms, and 
big Sam was nowhere about. 

Suddenly clang! clang! clang! rang out the 
big fire-alarm gong. Gray Brother had never 
heard it before, and he was frightened. How 
was he to know anything about fire drills? 

A moment more and Gray Brother saw 
quick-moving lines of little marchers passing 
out the big main doors. His friends from Room 
B marched even faster than the others. In 
the last fire drill they had been the first to 
return to their room, and they wished to hold 
their record. 

Dan Weston led the line, head erect, shoul- 
ders back, like a soldier. He knew that as 
soon as his line passed through the big doors 
he would lead it round to the side entrance and 
have the children back in their seats before 
two minutes had passed. 

At the side entrance big Sam stood waiting. 
**You can’t go back !’’ he called, as Dan tried 
to push past him. ‘‘You can’t go back in 
there, I tell you! The building’s atire!’’ 

Dan looked up. Sure enough, above the 
schoolhouse rose a plume of dark smoke. The 
children had not dreamed that this time there 
was a real fire. They stood about in amazed 
groups as the fire engines came clanging up. 

It was then that Dan Weston remembered. 
He ran back to big Sam in the doorway. 

“( Sam!’’? he cried. ‘‘Let me in! I’m 
taking care of Gray Brother to-day, and I 
forgot all about him !’’ 

“‘T can’t let anyone in,’ said Sam. ‘I 
promised I wouldn’t let anyone come back 
through this door—not a single person |’’ 





There was nothing new to see! 


He had learned interesting facts ! 


1ON 838 FOR ALL THE FAM 


Brother, Dan ran round to the back of the 
schoolhouse. No one was in sight, but the 
iron fire escape gave him an idea. 

“They surely won’t care if I go up and 
stand on the fire escape,’? he thought. *'1’11 
stand by one of the windows and call and call, 
and maybe one of the firemen will get Gray 
Brother’s cage.’” 

Te caught hold of the iron ladder and swung 
himself up, but, although he called loudly, no 
fireman came near the window. Just as he 
was about to give up, a helmeted head was 
thrust out of an upper window and a big voice 
called, ‘‘What do you want, sonny ?’’ 

“Oh, bring me the squirrel cage from the 
main hall!’’ called Dan. ‘‘I can coax the 
squirrel out and get him away. Please bring 
Gray Brother!’ he called. 

The head disappeared. Dan waited. Min- 
utes passed. How much Dan wished he were 
a big fireman, so that he might rush into the 
flames after Gray Brother! More minutes 
passed. Then, with a big bump, the cage was 
thrust against the window. Dan put his hand 
through and opened the cage door. 

“‘Gray Brother, Gray Brother !’’ he called. 

But it was not so easy to get Gray Brother. 
He did not seem to understand about the fire 
at all. Every time Dan tried to catch him 
Gray Brother ran to the other end of his cage, 
and he would not eat the peanuts Dan held 
out to him. Dan could not lift the cage, and | 
he tried and tried to make Gray Brother un- 
derstand that he must come out. At last he 
took off his coat and covered the cage; then he 
put his arm through the cage door and tried to 
catch Gray Brother. In another moment he 
held the furry, frightened little animal in his 
hand. A moment more and Gray Brother was 
safely buttoned up in Dan’s pocket. 

Then Dan turned to go down the ladder; but 
the wind had driven the fire back, and now 
great puffs of smoke rose up and filled Dan’s : 
eyes and choked his throat. For the first time 
that day Dan was frightened. He screamed 
once, twice, but no one answered; then sud- 
denly Dan forgot everything—forzot the school- 
house, forgot Gray Brother, forgot the fire! 

A few moments later a blackened fireman 
rushed into the school yard carrying a limp 
boy. From the doorway biz Sam called, ‘‘I told 
alone in there, and he’s so little!’ him not to go back! I told him not to go back I’? 

“‘Sorry,’’ said Sam, ‘‘but I promised I’d ‘The head master rushed forward. Dan was 
, Stand here till the men put the fire out. It’s | laid on the grass, where the fresh air soon re- 
all black smoke in there. Anyway, he’s only | vived him. Le opened his eyes upon anxious, 
@ squirrel !’’ he added as Dan moved away. questioning faces. Withouta word he fumbled 

Of course Gray Brother was only a squirrel, | at his pocket flap, and a little squirrel leaped 
but—well, Dan dug his fists deep into his | out and ran toward the woods at the back of 
pockets, trying to think hard and fast; for Gray | the schoolhouse. Gray Brother had had enough 
Brother was Gray Brother, and it was Dan’s | of town life. 
day to take care of him. ‘He didn’t go back !’? shouted the big fire- 

The fire was in the front of the building; man. ‘‘He obeyed orders, but he didn’t forget 
and all the people were crowded together | his little Gray Brother !’’ 
there. ‘They were talking loudly and shout-| From the crowd a great cheer rose and fell 
ing in their excitement. It did not seem likely | and rose again, and Dan Weston wondered 
that any of them would help him get Gray | sleepily what it was all about. 


garden wall. 


will try; 


“O Sam, then you go get him! He’s all 
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THE GIRLS OF PUZZLE-LAN 
BY WALTER WELLMAN. 
Ox day the girls of Puzzle-Land had a party. Twelve girls accepted the invitations that 


. - ug wy BuOCG BE am 


D. 


the hostess sent out, and what a jolly time they had! They played charades and guessed 

conundrums and hunted for hidden words ; and for refreshments they had Nuts to Crack. 
Would you like to know the names of the twelve girls? They are all given in the pictures just 
below. A list of the answers will be given next week, with the answers to the other puzzles on 
| this page. The boys of Puzzle-Land are planning to have a party a little later in the fall. 
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BETSY BURR. 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


The curious case of Betsy Burr 
Is known throughout the city, 

And other girls all speak of her 
With mingled praise and pity. 


You see, it seems to be the height 
Of all her daily wishes 

To lend a hand at morn and night 
When mother washes dishes. 








DRAWN BY EONA &. JONES 





Before she starts away to school— 
So well does mother trust her— 
It is her fast, unfailing rule 
To use the broom and duster. 


And In her little room upstairs, 
Her ribbons, shoes and laces, 
And all the things that Betsy wears, 
Are always in their places. 





You must agree that Betsy Burr 
Is not a common maiden; 
Yet every day that comes to her 

With happiness is laden. 


* ¢ 


PUZZLES. 


1, BEHEADINGS, 


1h 
Whole, I bring rest; behead me, I build houses; 
again behead, I tur to a brown color, 
ML. 
Whole, I am a plan; behead me, I float down 
the rivers; again behead, I am part of a ship. 
in. 
Whole, I am the common custom; behead me, I 
am an herb; again behead, women hide me. 


2. CONUNDRUMS. 


i 
Who makes the smallest pies? 
1 
What is the age of after-linner speakers? 


3. 
From 1 to 2 is a Texas 
county; so is each of the five 
other Hnes from 1 outward; 
from 2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to6to7 
is still another Texas county. 
All the seven names are of 
equal length. 


4. ANAGRAM. 
May mirth toss your care. 


5. DIAMOND. 
At the top of the diamond a letter from ace, 
And next a word meaning “above” you may 


place. 
Then, found in the reefs off the Florida shore, 
And where we would have our stocks be, if no 


more. 
And then, at the point, a small letter you’l! find 
Without any trouble, for it ty in blind. 


6. TRIANGLE. 
A letter from staple, 
And just to exist, 
A spring vegetable, 
A wild beast, I wist; 
A gem from the ocean 
We all love to dangle 
From ears, I’ve a notion 
Will make our triangle. 


STAR. 7 


4 


7. CHARADES, 
1 
My first will strive: my next is taught in school; 
my whole is a royal personage. 





Ik 
My first is good when sliced 
My second m: hed 
My third, so heavy none c 
My whole, a statesman, true 
nt 
My first is an abbreviation of a Western state; 
my second is a pronoun; my last isa syllable in 
music; my whole is in the sky at night. 









8 RIDDLE. 


When popular I often so tire the ears of men 
They wish they’d never heard me, yet o'er and 
n 





y ay the highest prices to hear me ina tall, 

Fininast beloved in summer, but freshest in the 
aul. 

Nobody ever heard me, altho’ I’m everywhere; 

Nobody ever, saweme, altho’ I do thy share 

To keep this old worldymoying, as~you will all 
agree. 

When I'm not-ioved-I quicklydie. 
what can I be? 


‘Now, pray, 
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SUNK AND_ RESCUED 


BY THE | 


SAME SUBMARINE 


YOUNG high - school 
graduate of Chicayo, 
John D. Harrison, 
was a steward on the British 
supply ship Maryam Abbey 
when she left Rio de Janeiro 
early in February of this 
year. The vessel was laden 
with flour and other provisions for the British 
fleet in the South Atlantic and also for the 
Allies in France. After cruising along the 
South American coast, awaiting orders from 
the Royal Mail steamers of Liverpool, the ship 
headed directly across the South Atlantic to 
the Canary Islands, where she supplied a 
British second - class cruiser with flour and 
corned beef, and then proceeded to Bordeaux, 
France. Leaving Bordeaux in early April, 
the Margam Abbey headed for Cardiff, Wales. 
On the morning of the tenth, at four o’clock, 
the first mate sighted a submarine on the star- 
board stern, about three miles off. Young | 
Harrison’s story of what followed is a vivid) 
picture of how it seems to be attacked by a 
submarine: 

“Orders were hastily given, steam was 
turned into our emergency boilers, and we 
raced along at top speed, which was fourteen 
knots. The submarine at once gave chase, 
firing explosive shells so quickly that there | 
seemed to be no interval between them. She 
gained on us rapidly. 

‘*I was in bed when the first shell burst; 
it seemed directly over my head. In my 
excitement I grabbed what outer garments 
were close by and rushed on deck to dress. 
Sailors were running here and there, not 
knowing what to do. Some in their frenzy 
started to launch a lifeboat without orders, 
but they were driven forward at the point of 
agun by the chief engineer. The flames were 
now shooting out of our funnels and we must 
have made an excellent target, for shells were 
exploding on deck and holes were torn as larze 
as a man’s body wherever they struck. I was 
nearly frantic, and, rushing into my stateroom 
to get a suit case, which was packed for such 
an emergency, I grabbed a loose suit of 
clothes but overlooked my suit case in the ex- 
citement, and ran on deck toward the starboard 
lifeboat. 

“The deck was now a mass of wreckage, 
and I distinctly remember falling four times 
before I reached the boat deck. Running up 
a ladder, I threw the garments into the life- 
boat and started to get a knife for the engi- 
neer to cut the ropes holding the boat. At 
that instant I saw a hole larger than my head 
suddenly appear in our mizenmast. The 
same shell struck the chief engineer and, tear- 
ing away half of his shoulder, knocked him to 
the wash deck, twenty feet below. 

‘The captain was lying on the bridge, steer- 
ing and trying to keep our stern to the sub- 
marine, which was less than five hundred 
yards away and was firing both guns. I ran 
forward and stood in front of the cabin, to 
place as much protection as possible between 
the submarine and myself, and waited, think- | 
ing every minute would bring the terrible | 
explosion that follows the wake of the dreaded 
torpedo. 

‘Everyone was half crazed by now, for we 
were in a sinking condition, with nearly fifty 
holes along our water line, when suddenly we 
stopped. The firemen had deserted the engine 
room, where the heat had become unbearable. 
Our captain ordered me to get his papers and 
help launch the starboard lifeboat. We car- 
ried two lifeboats, but one of them had twelve 
shrapnel holes.in it, which subsequently had 
to be plugged with clothing. 

“IT ran toward the companion ladder lead- 
ing to the captain’s cabin, when the entire 


staircase was torn asunder by the explosion of | pa’ 


ashell. The air was full of smoke and flying 
splinters. 

‘‘The vessel was listing badly now, and I 
had to crawl over débris to my boat. I helped 
lower the chief engineer, who was suffering 
terribly, to the boat, and then, jumping in 
myself, was closely followed by the captain, 
who was the last to leave the ship. We pulled 
away from our vessel under shell fire, for the 
submarine was pouring in shot at broadside. 
As we passed the stern we saw our other life- 
boat making toward Ushant, France, eighty 
miles away. 

“We rowed perhaps two miles, and as the 
submarine had submerged now, and the Mar- 
gen Abbey had not sunk, our captain sug- 
gested that we go back. The chief engineer 
was ina dying condition, although I had made 
him as comfortable as possible by bandaging 
his wounds with my underwear; and the cap- 
tain was crying like a child, for he and the! 
engineer were close friends, 

“We turned back, and the captain and I 
succeeded in getting aboard our ship again, I 
went into the saloon to get some medicines and 
tinned foods, when suddenly the submarine | 











| wreckage and a life buoy. 
| from his side, and was pulled into the lifeboat. 


|iously, and laid his paw gently in my lap. 


emerged not two hundred 
yards away, on the same side 
as our lifeboat, and fired three 
shells into the hulk. One shot 
passed through the saloon, 
directly over my head. I ran 
out, jumped from the oppo- 
site side and clung to some 
The captain jumped 


I was in the water perhaps twenty-five minutes 
when the submarine came alongside and took 
me aboard, nearly exhausted. 

“The first thing I did was to tell the com- 
mander that I was an American. He took | 
me down the conning tower and ordered his 
steward to give me dry clothing and breakfast 
—hot coffee, ham and bread. The commander 
then began to question me about our ship: 
what cargo we had been carrying, where we 
were bound, and also where and why I had | 
shipped. The answers I gave apparently | 
satisfied him, for he asked me to go on deck. | 
It was then that the last explosive shell was | 
fired into the hulk of the Margam Abbey. 
She was torn in two and took her final plunge. 
I was asked below again, and taken to the 
officers’ mess room, where the Germans seemed. 





‘to be holding a consultation over me. 


‘The submarine, which had been cruising 
about now for nearly an hour, had in some 
manner picked up one of our small life rafts | 
and was towing it. I was asked to go on 
deck again, and was told by the commander 
that they intended to put me on the raft, and ; 
that I would be picked up by one of the} 
British patrol boats, which he said had been 
hunting him for a week. ‘But tell them from | 
me,’ he added, ‘that we are still here.’ 

“They placed me alone on the small raft. 
The submarine then moved off and submerged, 
and that was the last I saw of her. I waited 
all alone on the raft, and in the two hours I 
remained there I lived over my whole life. 
I had given up hope; for it had begun to get 
cold and I had become sleepy. Suddenly 1! 
noticed smoke on the horizon. I stood up and 
waved my coat, and in ten minutes the Scotch 
patrol boat Winalde from Aberdeen hove into ; 
view and picked me up.’’ | 

| 
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A SYMPATHETIC COLLIE. 


N instance of the striking sagacity and 
almost human sympathy of her extraor- 
dinary collie, Max, is furnished by Mrs. 

T. P. O’Connor in her book, ‘‘Dog Stars.’” 
While she was in Germany she was suffering 
from a closed tear duct. Informed of a doctor 
in Baden-Baden whose specialty was the treat- 
ment of that difficulty, she went there to see 
him, taking Max along. 

The afternoon of my arrival, writes Mrs. 
O’Connor, anxious to know his opinion, I | 
went at once to his office. | 

**Yes,’? said Doctor von Hoffman, ‘‘there is 
trouble here that will yield only to an opera- 
tion; with the help of cocaine, I cut a little 
passage from the eye to the nose, keep it open 
with massage while healing, and in a fortnight 
your eye will be well enough for you to go 
away. Will you have it done?’’ 

“Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘certainly I will.’” 

Max, who had been lying quietly in a corner, 
came forward, whimpered, looked at me anx- 


‘This gentleman hasn’t the same confidence 
in me that you have,’’ said the doctor, smiling. 
‘““Come to-morrow at eleven, and everything 
will be ready for you.”’ 

“If you don’t mind,”’ I said, ‘‘I would 
much prefer the operation now.’” 

I am sure Max pressed my knee with his 


WwW. 

‘““Very well,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘I’ll call 
my assistant. He has strong hands and will 
hold your head while I make the incision. 
Max must go into the other room.’” 

‘*No,’’ I said, ‘‘please let him stay. He 
will be a comfort to me. Go to your corner, 
old lad. Don’t move till missy calls you.”’ 

Max obediently stepped back into shadow. 
The cocaine did not go very far, and the knife 
steadily pursued its way and unnerved me. I 
felt cold and sick; things were rather blurred, 
but the fear of Max, if I fainted, attacking 
the doctors, steadied me. 

Not liking the look of things, he was gasping 
out little whines and whimpers. The doctor 
worked with quick dexterity and the operation 
was svon over. I called out, ‘‘ All right, Max, 
stay where you are!’ But he came to the 
centre of the reom and waited. The doctor 
and his assistant bandaged up my eye. I 
reached for my hat, and Max bounded forward 
with greetings of great joy. He licked my 
hands, stopping between the quick breaths to 
give an occasional: pia mo bark, and intel- 
ligently kept a safe distance from my face. 

“Never, ’’ said the doctor, ‘thave I had better | 
















' genially. 


| again until her plump chin trembled. 


patients. 
sitting still.’” 

“He would do the sufferins for me, too, if 
he could,’’ I said. : j 
“J don’t doubt it, and 1 am sure he will 
make a good nurse’? said Doetor ven Hoffman. | 

“He seems almost human. ’” 

‘“‘His unselfishness and fidelity are more 
than human,’’ | said. 

While we were going to the hotel, Max kept 
very close to me, and when nine o’clock came 
he unobtrusively stored himself under my bed, 
although usually he slept on a traveling rug | 
in the corner of the room. But he wanted to! 
be nearer when I was in trouble, and after I 
got into bed his tail tapped out, ‘‘I’m here to | 
take care of you, little missy.’’ And we both 
fell asleep. 


you did the ' 


Dien ae el Oo, 
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TIMMY’S MOTHER. 


‘(VE been calling at the Gaineses’ place,’’ 
announced Miss Caroline Bargle, as she 
came up the piazza steps. ‘‘If you want 

to know what I think, Timmy Gaines’s mother 

is a perfect ghoul !’’ 


Miss Matilda dropped her scissors; Miss 
Myra exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Caroline!’”’ in a 
shocked voice; but their visitor, Mrs. Chase, 
nodded comprehendingly. 

“Vm not unduly sensitive, I hope,’? con- 
tinued Miss Caroline, ‘‘but really, there’s a 
limit. Amanda Cole is bad enough since that 
boy of hers started in to practice; looking a 
person over every time she asks, ‘Iiow do you 
do?’ till you feel what she really wants to| 
know is how you don’t. As if I’d trust Joe | 
Cole with my rheumatism! Why, I wouldn’t 
let him prescribe for a chicken with the pip! \ 
Of course, though, Amanda thinks he’s a 
wonder, and, at least, if she’s on the lookout 
for symptoms, they needn’t be fatal ones. But 
when Dorcas Gaines fixes her eye upon any- 
body, it’s perfectly ruthless !’” 

“O Caroline!’ protested Miss Myra. ‘‘Of 
course we know you’re only joking, but —”’ 

“No, Myra, I am not,’’ insisted ‘Miss Caro- 
line. ‘‘ And Dorcas Gaines wasn’t, either. If 
she had any sense of humor, or any imagina- | 
tion—but she hasn’t a particle, and that’s why 
‘Timmy oughtn’t to have gone into the marble- 
cutting business. Timmy is a good boy, and 
I dare say he’s a good workman, but Dorcas 
will certainly create prejudice. 
her pe for pineapple preserve, and I got a 
disquisition on Celtic crosses, and a discussion 
of marble lambs for infants, and a eulogy on | 
the way Timmy flutes broken columns, and 
a scrap of paper just as I came away that I 
haven’t dared look at yet for fear it’ll turn out 
to be an epitaph by mistake. 

“T might have stood the rest, perhaps, if it 
hadn’t been for the remarks she passed on 
people going by; you’d have thought, the way 
she went over family inheritances, and proba- | 
ble diseases, and sins of breaking up, that 
everyone who hadn’t one foot in the grave, 
had two. And when I accused her of it, out 
and out, she just said, as complacent as you 
please, ‘Why, yes, Caroline, we do notice these 





T went to get 











little things in our business??? 


Mrs. Chase broke into a rich chuckle. 

**T wouldn’t mind, Caroline,’? she wheezed 
“If Dorcas hasn’t any sense of 
humor, that’s a reason for other folks’ having 
enough to make up. I didn’t mind a mite | 
when she explained to me the other day that | 
Timmy’s specialty is wings and feathers, and 
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wanted to know whether I thought two cher- 7 


ubs, heads above a scroll, or a kneeling angel, | 
half size, would be the most becoming addition | 
to our family lot. And she’d just been com- | 
miserating me for looking ked, too. But 
she took it so nicely when I said I’d always 
preferred a plain slab, I most wished for | 
‘immy’s sake I didn’t. Maybe I’ll concede 
him a dove, poor buy! I can put it in a note ! 
to the executors. ’” 
‘* Selina, don’t!’? ejaculated Miss Myra. 
‘*You make me have the creeps?” 
‘*Ghoulish, I call it,’’ repeated Miss Caroline | 
resolutely. | 
‘*Nonsensel’? said Mrs, Chase, chuckling 
** Dorcas 
hasten any body’s demise ; she’s 
ines’, marble cutter’s, mother. ’” 


doesn’t wish te 
merely 'T. B. G: 
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HOW PRISONERS ARE SHACKLED. | 


N American who fought with the French 
gives in the Atlantic Monthly a lively 
description of a successful attack on the 

enemy’s trenches and the capture of many 
German prisoners: 


Our line was wearing thin. Halfway to the 
third trench we were reinforced. The ground 
in our rear was covered with our men. All 
at once came achange. The German artillery 
in front ceased firing, and the next second we 
saw the reason why. In the trench ahead the | 
German troops were pouring out in black 
masses and advancing toward us at a trot. 
Was it @ counter-attack? Then, as suddenly, 
our own artillery ceased firing and the mystery 
became plain. The Germans were approaching | 
in columns of four, ofticers to the front, hands 
held in the air; and as they came closer we 
could distinguish the steady ery, ‘‘Aamera- 
den! Kameraden!” 

They were surrendering. 
knives, and in less time than it takes to tell it 
we had mingled among the prisoners, slicing 





off their trouser buttons, cutting off suspenders + 
We cut the laces | $ 


and hacking through belts. 
off all their shoes, and thus slopping along, 
their hands helplessly in their breeches pocket: 
their trousers from falling round thi 
ankles, shuttling their feet to keep th 
on, the huge column of prisoners was 
the rear with a few soldiers to direc 
than to guard them. 

the Germans had left the trenches, their 
a ery had paused, thinking it a counter- 
attack. Now, as lile after file was escorted to 
the rear and it became apparent that the men 
had surrendered, the German artillery opened 
up again furiously. 
siune instant in almost the same place, and 
within a few minutes Section 3 of-our:com- ! 
pany had almost disappeared. 
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The Big, Emotional American Novel iN 
HELD TO _ ; 
ANSWER i 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
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Mr. Macfarlane has here written a really 


big, emotional American novel. In his 
hero, John Hampstead,— railroad clerk, 
actor, book agent and preacher,—he has 
depicted a character destined to live in 
American fiction; in Marien Dounay. the 
ambitious to become a famous star. 
‘ing the crude John Hampstead with 
all the intensity of her passionate nature, 
Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real wom- 
an of the stage. Then there is the other 
girl.—dimpled, blue-eyed, trusting Bessie. 
—who has loved John with a child's love 
undisclosed until he blunders under the 
spell of the actress. 















The render's feelings are deeply stirred w 
by the dramatic developments that hold 4 
him spellbound and love scenes that touch s 
the heartstrings. ‘This is above all a 
clea wholesome story written with sin- nv 
cerity of purpose. and cannot fail to make 4s 
a deep impression on the reading public. wu 

4 

4 

How to Get It Free 
© new yearly subscription for 

"3 Companion and we will 7 





a copy of Peter Clark [/ 
novel success, “HELD Vt 
regular $1.35 edition, -, 
e hook to you postpaid. We |! 
pt offer the book for sale. 

The subscription must be one that hasnot been 
upon our books during the past twelve morihs 
and it cannot be your own, The book Is given _({/ 
only to a present subscriber to pay bim for! 
gelling a new subseription, NJ 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. il 
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‘HE AFRICAN WILDCAT.—The London Zo- 
Blogical Society has recently received from 






E 
fettered cat. The creature is particu 
esting because it is one of the ancestors of our 
striped and spotted domestic cat. Some author- 
ities, Indeed, believe that the domestic cat has 
descended without a cross from the African wild- 
eat, but others think that there is an admixture ot 





| 
the blood of the European wildeat (Felis sylves- | 


tris), which is quite possible, since the two 
are very similar. That the specimen now at the 
London Zoo closely resembles the common striped 
domestic cat is evident from a study of the accom- 
panying Illustration, The tall, however, is some- 
what dissimilar; in the African wildcat the stripes 
are distinctly marked only at the end, whereas in 
the domestic cat they are well marked clear to the 
root of the tall. 








HE DIPHTHERIA TEST.—In 1913 Dr. Bela 

Schick of Vienna discovered a simple way to | 
determine whether a person is immune to diph- 
theria. When a person who has in his blood a 
natural antitoxin fs inoculated with the toxin of 
the diphtheria bacillus there Is no reaction, but if | 
he is not immune to the disease a small red spot | 
appears at the point of the injection and remains 
visible for several days. According to a recent 
report of the New York Health Department, a 
negative reaction obtained after the age of two or 
three years indicates that the individual is pro- 
tected, probably for an indefinite period, The 
Schick test is very helpful in clearing up the diag- 
nosis of clinically doubtful cases of diphtheria, and 
is adding to our knowledge of how to treat the 
disease. In hospitals it saves time and expense 





Hudson Now Holds World’s 
Greatest Hill-Climbing Record 


Makes Fastest Time Up Pike’s Peak 


No hill-climb or mountain test in the world equals that imposed 
on motor cars that race to the summit of Pike’s Peak. A Hudson 
Super-Six Special made the best time of more than 20 contestants 
to the top of America’s most famous mountain, over the longest, 
steepest, highest travelable road in the world. 


The start, at a mile and three-quar- 
ters above the sea, is higher by far than 
is the altitude of the finishing line in 
most hill-climbs. 

The finishing point of Pike’s Peak is 
almost two and three-quarters miles 
above sea level. In the twelve and a 
fraction miles of the course there are 60 
turns, and the rise is almost one mile 
high. There is no place where the car is 
not climbing. 


The high altitude affects the power 
efficiency of the motor and water boils at 
such low temperature that motors cannot 


Now we have added to these the 
greatest of all hill-climbing feats. In it 
we have shown the endurance of the 
Super-Six. : 
Others Failed 

Motors of some of the most famous 
racing cars in the world were unable to 
withstand the strain of that climb and 
so did not get to the summit. 

It is constant hard pulling all the way 
and more than three-quarters of the dis- 
tance must be made in second speed, 
even with specially geared cars. 

In addition to mere climbing, as is re- 




















that would otherwise be wasted in administering i ; i i hi i i 5 
i antitoxin to purses and orderlies who are already | be cooled as they are in lower levels. quired m all ill-climbs, here is added 
immune. The results of the administration of the aft the difficulties of carburetion and cooling. 





Sehick test in twenty-seven hundred cases show 


Hudson Fastest Time 





that of children less than a year old, forty per cent a z bi Kile ia i ” Si | 
are susceptible to diphtheria; that of those be-| r The Hudson climbed up this winding, - The Set a ee cuties ae 
tween the ages of two and five years, sixty per : ing so mu at even ie stro: as 
cent are susceptible; and that among adults only steep road to the ‘‘Top of the World” in ly the 1 ng ine 
about twenty-five per cent are susceptible. Ht is 18 minutes, 24 seconds. Its time was 214 man can stand only the least amount of a 

probable, therefore, that three out of every four 7 3 * physical exertion, has a similar effect in FP 
adults run no risk of contracting the disease. minutes faster than the next fastest car. ing th x f th 2B 
ae . Teducing the power o: motor. als 

LIMATE AND ARCHITECTURE. — Archi- This feat now gives to Hudson prac- 2. 


tecture has been affected by many influences, 
such as race, climate, accessibility of materials, 
religion and social conditions. An interesting 
article on the subject appears in a recent issue 
of the Builder, in which it is shown that climate 


tically every worth-while record. In 
speed—when 102.3 miles an hour was 
attained at Daytona; in endurance— 


‘We made that record in a contest in 
which were entered, as described by a 
Denver newspaper, “‘Fours—Sixes— 


is the principal influence in determining the type : :, Eights—Twelves and Su, r - Sixes.”’ x 
of roof aul of windows, ‘The roof isthe more when 1819 miles were covered in 24 8 pe wf 
important, for the history of architecture is very rs aH 5 i i ; Py 
largely the history of reof-building. A climate hours, with a stock Super Six chassis we And, as in all tests in which they have os 
such as that of Egypt, which is very hot. and has established marks not likely soon to be been entered, the best performance was i 


only a slight rainfall, demands a flat roof, which 
is the simplest way to protect a building from 
heat. Asthe exclusion of moisture is of secondary 
importance, a sloping roof is unnecessary. To 
obtain light only small openings are used, since 
i is natural in a hot and very sunny climate to 
prefer a dim light as a relief from the glare out- 
side. The flat roof also affords an agreeable place 
to sleep during hot weather. Greece and Italy 
have brilliant sunshine, but less heat and more 
rain than Egypt. The consequence is that a roof 
sloping enough to carry off the rain water is a 
necessity. The slope adopted for the roof settled 
the proportion of the pediments. The natural 
method of excluding rain water from a building 
with a pitched roof is to let the roof plane project. 
beyond the external face of the wall, and thereby 
to cover the joint between roof and wall. As a 
result we have the cornice, which may be said to 
have sprung from an absolute constructive neces- 
sity. In northern countries, where there is more 
rain and occasional snow, steeper roofs than those 
used in Greek and Roman buildings are required ; 
windows are larger, and details, to be in keeping, 
must be bolder. eas 

‘HE GEOLOGIST’S CLOCK.—The fossil shells 

of the early invertebrates are always of great 
importance to geologists, for they indicate the 
period in which the rock beds that contain them 
were formed—in other words, the age of the rock. 
Every fossiliferous rock bedcontains characteristic 
forms, or groups of 
forms, that deter- 
mine the period in 
which it was mud or 
sand. Former Direc- 
tor Powell of the 
United States Geo- 
logical Survey once 
tersely explained toa 
Congressional com- 
mittee the value of 
paleontology by say- 
ing that it is “the 
geologist’s clock.’’ 
The economic impor- 
tance of the science 
has been repeatedly 





equaled. 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1775 





shown by the Super-Six. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger $1478 Touring Sedan . . $2000 TownCar ... . $2750 
Roadster, 2-passenger 1475 Limousine .. . - 2750 TownCarLandaulet . 2850 
(AU Prices f.0. b. Detroit) 


Limousine Landaulet 2850 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 











Our Special Offer Closes Sept. 30th 


HE New Premo Roll Film Camera, No. 00, is the latest 


product of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
is especially desirable because of its small size. 


This Camera 
It can be 


carried in the pocket or hand bag, and will make perfectly 
satisfactory pictures for both grown-ups and the young folks. 
A special advantage of the new Camera is its low operating 
cost—extra rolls of film cost only 10 cents each. 


The NEW Premo 
Roll Film Camera 


‘HE Premo Camera, No. 00, loads in daylight with No. 35 Premo Roll Film, 
takes a picture 14 x14 inches—a proportion just right for portraits, landscapes 


and street scenes—and has a meniscus lens and an automatic shutter for time and 
snap-shot exposures. A small 30-page Booklet of Directions, included, tells how to 
make snap-shot and time exposures for both outdoor and interior pictures, also how 
to finish the pictures. 


LIMITED OFFER. If you will send us one new yearly 
° subscription for The Companion, 
mailing your order to us on or before Sept. 30, 1916, we will present 
you with this new Premo Camera, No. 00, include 2 Rolls of Premo Films, 
and also pay all parcel-post charges on the package to your address. 


NOTE. The Camera is given only toa present subscriber to pay him for securing a mew subscription. 
‘The above Offer is strictly limited to orders mailed on or before September 30. 1916. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON,.MASSACHUSETTS 


shown in this coun- 
try. In the earlier 
exploitation of an- 
thracite coal, thou- 
sands of dollars were 
wasted in searching for coal beds in New York 
until the geologists of the state showed that the 
beds In that state could not contain coal, since the 
fossils showed that they belonged to the Devonian 
age, whereas the Pennsylvanian anthracite coal 
beds are of the Carboniferous age, a much later 
period. That discovery stopped the useless ex- 
penditure. The study of the animal and plant 
remains that are embedded In the rocks has thus 
become an important part of geology, and although 
the specialists engaged in the study are few, their 
work is of high importance. 





AN UPPER CAMBRIAN 
TRILOBITE. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ta an 8 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription’ price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage pre) nid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Ofice, Moston, 
Mags., a8 second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office, We donot request Agents to 
collect noney for renewals. Payment to atrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment, for The Companion, when sent by 

*Tiale should be by Post’ OMice Money Order or 
kixpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money inn Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail isat the sender's r 
It is Hable to be stolen or to wear a hole thro! 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
‘by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
Your piper le-sont, |Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this Is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made paynhle 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companton, 
wealth Ave. and St. Paul SI 
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ASTHMA. 


STHMA Is a very curlous and baffling 
disorder. It cannot be properly treated 
until the underlying cause has been 
discovered, and that cause may be 
different with each sufferer. Any lay- 
man can understand that infection or 
irritation of the air passages by Inhal- 
ing dust might bring on an attack of 
asthma in anyone who is predisposed to it, but no 
layman could guess that almost every organ of the 
body may at some time or other be at the root of 

the mischief. Asthma Is at different times tracea- 
ble to the kidneys, to the circulation, to the nervous 
system, the digestive organs or the lungs, to errors 
in diet, to gout or to skin lesions, 

Most asthmatic people are nervons In temper- 
ament, and their family history isoften poor. They 
should be taught to guard their general health with 
great care, to take exercises that will strengthen 
the chest muscles and to live an outdoor life as far 
as possible, with daily exercise that stops just 
short of fatigue. They should never let their feet 
get cold or wet. 

Asthmatic people are susceptible to digestive 
disturbances, and their diet must be Ight and 
simple. Sea food, especially shell fish, will always 
bring on an attack in some people; and they must 
of course avoid it, But there is no routine treat- 
ment for asthma; and a good physician will always 
devote himself first to finding out the underlying 
cause of the symptoms, and then to trying to cure 
the kidney trouble, the gout, the malaria or the 
nervous disorder that he thinks is to blame for 
it. Often his efforts will be rewarded by the com- 
plete disappearance of the asthma. 

In obstinate cases the cholce of a favorable 
climate may also be a matter of experiment. One 
person will find that his attacks disappear at once 
in a certain locality, although the friend to whom | 
he recommends it will discover that he cannot live 
there in comfort for a day. Many people do best 
in a fairly dry climate where there are no wide 
extremes of temperature, and, above all, little 
dust, for dust is the archenemy of all asthmatics. 
Others do best in a climate that Is exactly opposite 
to that in which they have been living, so that 
dwellers by the sea are better in the hills, and vice 
versa. In a really bad attack some form of sed- 
ative relief is usually demanded, and for that 
a@ physician should always be called, since self- | 
administration of sedative medicines is never wise. 
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FRIENDS IN THE WOOD. 


WILL invite her to go to the woods,” 
sald Frances, eagerly, when they were 
discussing ways of entertalning a visitor 
tothe little town. “With our gorge and 
the river and the falls and our pine- 
clad hillsides we have more natural 
beauty than many of the famous show 

“places of Europe. She'll be sure to 
enjoy our woods. Tell her I'll take her next 
Thursday, Aunt Becky, and I’ll ask some of the | 
girls to go with us.” 

“That is kind of you, my dear. I will tell her,” 
sald Aunt Becky. But there was no particular 
enthusiasm in her voice. That was because she 
knew Maud so well. 

The day of the tramp in the woods came and 
went. Maud retumed tired, flushed and cross, 
There was a grim look on Frances’ face as she 
said good-by. 

It was more than 4 week later, after Maud had 
returned home, that Aunt Becky had an opportu- 
nity to ask Frances about the trip. There was a 
mischievous quiver iu her voice that Frances 
falled to notice. 

“It was awful!” Frances burst out. ‘Never 
again will 1 try to make some one else enjoy a 
thing just because I love it. Why, you know, 
Aunt Becky, that, whenever this little, dull, com- | 
monplace town gets quite unbearable, I take a; 
tramp through our lovely woods to keep my sanity. 
Maud fs a charming girl in the parlor, but she’s 
not at all at home in the woods. She didn’t know 
athing about them, and she regarded everything | 
with dark suspicion. She was afraid there were 
snakes in the arbutus: she was afraid that the 
bushes that brushed us were poisonous; she was 
afraid she’d get her feet wet where the cowslips 
grew; she was afraid she’d take cold while we 
lunched at Table Rock. It was a horrid day for 
her and for us. I don’t see how she could be so 
silly. She loses so much by not knowing the 
woods. It’s the suspicion of ignorance, of course. 
If she’d only get acquainted she’d have friends 
everywhere in the wood, and then it would all 
look different to her.” 

“That's just it!” said Aunt Becky. “If we only | 
get acquainted, and look for the beauties and’ 
wonders that lie all about us, we shall feel at home 
and happy in—almost any wood.” 

Frances looked at her a moment, and then she 
hed. 

There, now, I’ve given you a regular preach- 
ment, all ready made for you to catch and hurl 
back at my defenseless head, T understand you, 
Aunt Beeky; you think if I'd take the trouble to 
get acquainted and have ‘friends in the wood,’ 
even this deadly, dull little town would disclose 




















| his torn feet. 


| rabbit, with his ears lying back, continue 


|; upon him. Then he suddenly stopped in his tracks, 


unsuspected beauties to my eyes. It may be worth 
atrial. At least I can’t fairly criticize Maud until 
1 cease to be a ‘suspicious stranger’ in my own 
home town, can 1?” 

& & 


THE MIGHT OF A TIN WHISTLE. 


NE day during the British retreat of August, 
O 1914, the cavalry had been In and about 
St. Quentin, The German occupation was 
delayed until almost every straggler of the British 
force had been got safely away. 

Maj. Tom Bridges, says Mr. Frederic Coleman 
in his book, “From Mons to Ypres,” had been sent 
Into St. Quentin on Friday afternoon to see if he 
could find any more stragglers. In the square 
near the mairie he found a couple of hundred or 
More men of various detachments, who were 
seated on the pavement in complete exhaustion 
and utter resignation. 

They expected the Germans momentarily. 
Bridges needed but a moment to see how far gone 
they were, how utterly and hopelessly fatigued. 
No peremptory order, no gentle request, no clever 
cajolery would suffice. With most of them the 
power to move seemed to have gone, for they 
had been tramping ceaselessly, without food or 
sleep, for thirty-six hours. 

The major had a brilliant idea. Entering a toy 
shop he bought a toy drum and a penny whistle. 
He strapped the little drum to his belt. 

“Can you play ‘The British Grenadiers’?” he 
asked his trumpeter. 

“Sure, sir,” was the reply. 

Ina twinkling the pair were marching round the 
square, the high treble of the tiny toy whistle 
rising clear and shrill. 

But of all the world’s brave heroes, 
There's none that can compare 
With a tow, row, row, 
With a tow, row, row, 
To the British Grenadiers. 


Round they came; the trumpeter, caught on the 
wings of the major’s enthusiasm, put his very 
heart and soul into every note. Bridges, supplyhfg 
the comic relief with the small sticks in his big 
hands, banged away on the drum like mad. 

They reached the recumbent group. They passed 
its tired length. Now they came to the last man. 
Will they fee! the spirit of the straining notes, rich 
with the tradition of the historic tune? 

The spark has caught! Some with tears in their 
eyes, some with a roar of laughter, jump to their 
feet and fallin, The weary feet, sore and bruised, 
tramp the hard cobbles unconscious of their pain, 
Stiffened timbs answer to call of newly awakened 
wills. 








With a tow, row, row, 
With a tow, row, row, 
To the British Grenadiers. 


They are singing it now, as they file in a long, 
column down the street after the big form ham- | 
mering the toy drum and his panting trumpeter 
“blowing his head off” beside him. 

“Go on, colonel! We'll follow you!” sings out a | 
brawny Irishman who can just hobble along on | 


Not a man of all the lot was left behind. 
= e & 


JACK RABBIT’S “SAVATE.” 


YOUNG professor ina South Dakota college 
A witnessed a running fight between a hawk 
and a jack rabbit last winter, and gives the 
renders of The Companion this interesting ac- 
count of it: 

The ja had ventured out from the natural 
protection of a cornfield upon a snow-covered 
prair He was discovered by a large hawk, 
which immediately sailed to the attack. As soon 
ag the rabbit saw his enemy approaching, he turned 
and made for the shelter of the cornfield. The 
hawk led over hin and then made a swoop 
from the side across the rabbit's path. For an 
instant it seemed that the prize was hi: 



























for the shelter ahead until the hawk was ni 


and as the hawk swept by just in front of him he 
leaped high In the air, straight over the hawk, and, 
striking out with his powerful hind legs, sent his 
enemy tumbling in the snow. 

The rabbit did it all with only a momentary pause 
that hardly checked the momentum of his rush for 
the cornfleld, Four times the hawk rose in circles 
and returned to the attack, to be met by the same 
novel method of defense. Each time the rabbit 
stopped at the critical moment and, leaping over 
his pursuer, struck with his strong legs. With a 
final burst of speed he gained the cornfield, where 
the mat of stalks protected him from any further 
air raids. 

* @ 


MORE GETTYSBURG BRAVERY. 


‘AR stories about Charles Evans Hughes, 

the Republican presidential nominee, must 

be war stories in a vicarious sense, Here 
is one from the New York Evening Post, told of 
Mr. Hughes when he was governor of New York, 

When Governor Hughes went to Gettysburg to | 
dedicate the Greene monument on Culp’s Hill, | 
among his official party were Maj. Gen, Fred- 
erick D. Grant, Gen, Alexander Webb and General 
Sickles. One of the guides of Gettysburg—a man 
perhaps thirty-five years old—stood under the | 
trees at the “Bloody Angle” where Pickett’s charge | 
was stopped, and told the story of the place—told | 
it to Webb, who was wounded on that very spot, 
and to Sickles and McCook, 

After he had finished, Governor Hughes made a 
Uttle speech, in the course of which he sald, “I 
know that many brave things were done on this 
fleld; but I think nothing ever done here equaled | 
in cold nerve the act of this young man who has 
stood here to-day, describing the Battle of Gettys- 
burg to these old fellows who were In it!” 


* ¢ 


HANDLING COUSIN HENRY. 
Tess are various ways, polite and other- 








wise, of intimating to a late-staying friend 

that he is exceeding the time limit; perhaps 
the most original of them is that which originated 
in the fertile mind of a New Yorker. 

He had a relative in town, a good fellow, but 
something of a bore, who never seemed to know 
when to go back to his hotel. The New Yorker 
and his wife were most patient with him, but one 
evening the host felt that the case called for 
drastic treatment. Accordingly, when eleven and 
twelve o'clock had passed and the visitor showed 
no signs of leaving, the host, with an affected air 
of great consideration, turned to his wife and said; 

“Jeanette, dear, hadn't we better get to bed? 
Cousin Henry may want to be going.” 














Built in 1897 


"Ready to run anywhere” 


Smithof Bound Brook,.NS 





the owner, Walter £ Pb 





This 1897 Haynes 
in constant service 
nearly twenty years 


Hundreds of Haynes cars have 
seen more than 17 years of service. 


One car is still piling up mileage after run- 
4 ning 300,000 miles. 
- been driven over 100,000. This successful car 

building experience means much to buyers of today 


A large number have 


who are keen for stability and its resulting economy—for 





CAmericas Greatest Light Six” 





the Haynes of today is better built than ever. 





st 


= C/mericas Greatest Light Twelve” 
ue) America’s greatest “Light Six” has added many comforts and refinements 


bur it has the same light, high speed, 55 H.P. engine that introduced x to 60 


miles per hour on “high.” 
equal bore and stroke. 





Unequalled in “get away” and “pick-up.” 


Develops more power than any other engine of 
Delivers 


its wonderful performance with such great economy that it is really a cheaper 








car than many of lower price. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE 


See your dealer for a real demonstration. 


Catalog free on request. 


, FD COMPANY Haynes “Light Six” Prices: 
. Model 36—S. passer Touris ci 48s 
e 38 MAIN STREET, Se ee ee 
Sid KOKOMO, INDIANA Model 37—7-passenger Touring Car 1585 


1916—Built 





| better than 


ever— 





Haynes “Light Twelve” Prices: 
Model 40—S-passenger Touring Car $198" 

4-passenger Roadster 208: 
jel 41—7-passenger Touring Car 2085 


All prices f. 0. b. Kokomo 
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Every Debutante Can Now Say 


I SHALL NEVER 
HAVE A CORN 


Nowadays 


anyone can keep entirely free from 


corns. No young girl need ever know the ache of 


akill-joy corn. 
are needless—are 
At the first sign of 


Millions of people know that. Corns 
absurd—since Blue-jay was invented. 
acorn apply a Blue-jay plaster. It 


can’t pain after that. In two days the corn disappears. New 


corns or old corns can be 


ended this way. But some old corns 


—about nine per cent—require the second application. 
If you pare corns or use harsh old-time treatments, quit them, If you 


do not, don’t begin. Blue-jay has 


eliminated 70 million corns. It has 


done it in an easy, gentle way. With all corns always this is the thing 


to do. 
this fact tonight. 


Blue-jay 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


The quicker you do it the better. 


Ends 
Corns 


For your own sake, prove 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


hen auto springs 


don’t let them go on squeaking. 
There are two ways of stopping the sq 
to loo: - 

The nev 
at all ste d once a week simply 
on the ends of the spring. -One 
squeak and lubricates the leaves, be 


FREE AUTO CIRCULAR 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 AIM. Broadw 


wuWH-30VUL 





15 NEW BULBS, 10c. 


1 Marvel Tulip, Giant. Frazrant, 1 Pink 
let, and 3 Purity White Pre 
1 Vue Babiana, 4 Double Kosebur 
Buttercup and 3 Grand Duchess Ovalis. 
Alsn treatise on Bulb Culture for garden 
and house. and catalogue. 
ALL MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
Alse 10 Tulips. 1 etch of 10 new classes. 
3 Giant Crocus for 1c, or all & 
CENTS. 
ths, Tulips, 
nity and rare 
winter blooming plants free to all. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc.,Floral Park, N.Y. 





























squeale 


If you do, chances are they'll break 


ak. The old hard and dirty way is 
ind insert a paste of graphite and oil. 


and easy way is to buy a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One Oil @5c 


squirt the oil along the edges of the leaves and 
es right into the heart of the spring, stops the 
use it is the most penetrating oil in the world. 


and generous sample of 3-in-One. 


ay, New York 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Beaftaute ercle, Weegee ome 
big 4 

Improved Models, prices reduced. Fx 
traordinary new offers. You cannot 1 


Jord to buy without ing our latest 
sitions Wire fODaw. 






ig money taki 
toriRes. uipaye per, sundries nad 
nt, Bui overt 
foyoie line half ueuel priees. © icv 
second-hand bicycles $8 to 88 to clear. 


MEAD CYCLE (CO. | DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO 
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Our “Get Acquainted” Offer 


Closes Sept. 30th. Act At Once 


XAMINE this Sewing Machine in every point —its fine sewing mechanism with every part 
finely finished and carefully constructed of the best materials, its complete set of the very 
finest attachments and accessories, its beautiful quartered-oak woodwork, its substantial nbbon 
ironwork stand —from “‘top to toe” you will find the New Companion of the very highest type, a 
Sewing Machine made to serve you for a lifetime. Nothing better can be made at any price. 
Try this machine in your<home for three months. If it is perfectly satisfactory in every way, if 
you are delighted with its work, you will want to keep it. Otherwise, just return it at our 
expense and we will refund your money. 


Foot Treadle and Electric Models Our Low Prices 


We offer the New Companion in a choice of five different styles are only possible because we sell “direct from factory to home.” 

including both Foot Treadle and Electric Models. The sewing This system enables us to sell you the highest grade of sewing 

mechanism, however, is of the same high quality in every style— machines at a large saving over the usual price. In addition, we 
the very best that years of experience can produce. pay the freight to your nearest freight station. 


Every machine is warranted for twenty-five years Prompt Shipment. We carry complete stocks of these sewing machines con- 
from date of purchase, by the Publishers of The stantly on hand, all packed ready for immediate shipment. Any machine 
Youth's Companion. selected, therefore, can go forward promptly upon receipt of your order. 


If You Need a New Sewing Machine, Read This 


THE “GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER. A Set of Aluminum Measuring Spoons will be pre- 
sented to each person who is contemplating the purchase of a new sewing machine in the near 
future and who will write for our free illustrated descriptive booklet within the next nine days. 
The purpose of this Offer is to place our booklet in the hands of interested persons — those who 
are really planning to purchase a machine (not necessarily our machine) sometime this fall 

or winter. 


TO GET THE MEASURING SPOONS write us as follows: “| expect to purchase 
a sewing machine soon and would be interested to know more about the New 
Companion. Please send me your descriptive booklet, also the Set of Measuring 
Spoons, as per recent Offer. | understand that.my acceptance of the Spoons places 
me under no obligation to purchase a New Companion if it is not the machine I desire. 
1 inclose five cents to pay postage, packing and handling charges on the Spoons.” 
This Offer Closes September 30th, WRITE TO-DAY. 

ADDRESS 8EWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St, Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Aluminum Measuring Spoons 
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First— 


A Level Teaspoonful 
in the cup 


Next— 


Pour on Boiling 
Water, and Stir 


Then— 


7Xe CMe Oyuct-a0 mes Ce | 
Sugar, to Taste 


Delicious / 


If Coffee Don’t Agree, 
Use Postum 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


est : rent 
pound made Ff SIIS"8% 
ROM) 9 gmat portions 


Postum cere! 
8 


(bene 


Copyright, 1916, Postum 
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gold. The result was more than satis- 
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HE next day we raised the 

cache and carried the sacks out 

to a pool of water in the river 
channel. There José poured some of 
the sand and gravel into the gold pan, 
and then, immersing the pan, began 
to rock it with an oscillating motion; 
occasionally he gave it a forward tilt 
that gradually tossed out the cuarsest 
and lightest pieces of gravel, until only 
a pint or so of black sand remained 
in the pan. 

“There is no gold !’’ I cried despair- 
ingly as I looked over his shoulder. 

“Oh! Isn’t there!’’ he exclaimed, 
and gave the pan a sudden uptilt. 

The black sand spread evenly over 
the bottom of the pan, and I saw 
gleaming in it here and there many a 
bright-yellow grain of gold. 

I at once asked José how much the 
gold in the pan was worth. He did 
not reply for a while, but went on 
washing out the black sand until noth- 
ing except the gold remained—little 
grains from the size of the head of 
a pin to that of a small pea. 

‘“'The value of what you see, younger 
brother,’’ he said at last, ‘‘is about 
ten or twelve dollars.’’ 

‘And how much is that?’’ asked 
Pitamakan. 

‘“‘The same as five or six beaver 
skins,’’ I said. ‘Let us hurry and 
wash what we have, and then go back 
for more gravel.’’ 

José shook his head. ‘That we 
dare not do. Should we start to pack 
the gravel down here, those Pimas 
and Mexicans would svon find out 
what we were doing, and there would 
be a big scramble for that wash. No. 
We must wait until the rains put 
some water up there for us, and then 
work the richest of the gravel as quick 
as we can, and get out.’”’ 

From the three sacks of gravel that 
we had brought down from the wash 
we got, according to José’s estimate, 
about one hundred dollars’ worth of 


factory, and I believed that a large 
fortune lay hidden in the barren wash. 

‘*Now, don’t have too big expecta- 
tions, ’’ Captain Wells said to me, when 
I had shown him the gold and de- 
scribed the place from which we had 
taken it. ‘‘I have done a lot of placer 
mining in California, and my guess is 
that your find will prove to be a 
broken-down pocket. That is, there 
was perhaps three or four feet of very rich 
ore in the decomposed quartz cross formation 
broken down by the wash. What gold the 
pocket contained is on the bed rock close 
to the cross vein, and with water you will 
be able to clean it up in three or four days. 
If you get a thousand dollars out of the 
deposit, you will do well.’” 

It was well along in December now. The 
nights grew more and more chilly, but the 
days were perfect—neither too hot nor too 
cool. The river was dry, and the Pimas sorely 
needed rain for the new crop of wheat that 
they had sown. Their medicine men were 
offering prayers and sacrifices at certain 
shrines of the rain gods. None of them kept 
a closer watch on the sky, however, than we 
did; but day after day passed without our 
seeing a single cloud. 

One day I set out with my partners to visit 
the Casa Grande—the great ruin of which I 
had heard so much. No one knows how old 
the buildings are or who built them; they 
were in ruins when Coronado came there 
in 1540, 

The sun was not more than an hour high 
when we emerged from a dense grove of 
mesquite and confronted the ancient pile, 
which towered above the plain. It stood in 
the centre of what had once been an immense 


compound of buildings; most of them were ' 


now in ruins, and so, too, was what had evi- 
dently been a strong defensive wall. 

It was with a strange feeling of awe, even 
of reverence, that I entered the east doorway 
and passed from one to another of the five 
rooms. The plan of each story was the 
same: a small, central room, surrounded 


by four rooms, of which those on the north , 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
URGED ON BY THE GLEAM OF GOLD 
WE TOILED AS WE NEVER HAD TOILED BEFORE. 
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IN EVERY PANFUL OF THE WASHINGS, 


THE GOLD GACHE 


Gy James Willard Schultz 


In on Chapters 


and south were the largest. Fire had 
destroyed the roof and upper floors, 
but charred cedar beams that projected 


from the walls showed that the house 


had originally had three, and perhaps four, 
stories. 
hole in the outer wall of the upper east 
room and to several perpendicular yellow 
stripes on the inner wall. 

“It is believed that the priests of the ancient 
people lived in this house,’’ he said, ‘‘and by 
means of the rays of the rising sun that were 
cast upon the west wall through the round 
opening, watched the changing of the seasons. 
The yellow stripes marked the farthest north 
and the farthest south of the sun. 
means they could tell when to plant their crops 
and when the time for other important events 
was at hand.’? 

Pitamakan had refused to enter the ancient 
ruin, and so when we had examined the rooms 
inside we rejoined him and explored the sur- 
roundings of the place. We found much to 
interest us, and the day passed quickly. Sit- 
ting on one of the mounds of crumbling débris, 
we ate the roast beef, hard-tack and baked 
beans that we had brought with us. 

We had determined to pass the night at the 
ruin, and José and I made our beds in the east 
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José called my attention to a round ' 


By that | 


ChapterTen wa) 


room ; I wished to see in the morning” 
how near the sun’s rays would come 
to the north yellow stripe on the wall 
opposite. Pitamakan rolled up in his 
| blanket under a low-spreading mesquite just 
north of the building. Nothing could have 
induced him to pass the night in that place 
| of ghosts. | 

In the morning a dull and seemingly far-off 
| boom brought José and me to our feet, wide- 
‘awake; as we started for the doorway there 
| were three more heavy reports close outside. 
| The sun was not yet above the horizon, but 
| there was light enough for us to see three 
Indians crouching behind one of the mounds 
of débrix, As they hurriedly reloaded their 
guns they peered over the mound toward the 
tree where Pitamakan had made his bed. 

‘*Apaches!’? José whispered. ‘‘Take the 
right one,’’ he continued. ‘Now, one, two, | 
three!” 

Our shots sounded simultaneously. A blind- 
ing cloud of powder smoke filled the doorway. 
Springing to either side of the opening, we 
hurriedly began to reload, when boom! went | 
another gun. The report was followed by 
Pitamakan’s cry of ‘'Suk-sit!) © Miit-éts-tsi 
kah-mo-ta!’? (Come out! None survive !) 

Out we went then—but not until we had 
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reloaded our guns. Pitamakan came 
running from behind the building. 

‘There were four of them!’’ he 
cried jubilantly. ‘‘I was just getting 
up when I saw them coming off there 
to the east. I fired. One fell, and I 
crept round behind the building with- 
out the others’ seeing where I went. 
‘Then you fired and two fell. The last 
one ran toward that mesquite grove; 
he lies in that low sagebrush this side 
of it.’” 

While José and I went back for our 
blankets, Pitamakan took the scalp 
locks of the two Apaches that he had 
killed. Then we set out for the Pima 
village. When we told the news to 
Chief Azul, his men immediately 
rushed for the ruins to gather the 
weapons of the dead men. 

‘*You three have done us a great 
service,’’ the chief said. ‘‘Except for 
you we should certainly have lost some 
of our horses. That is what the black 
hearts were here for—to steal our ani- 
mals and to kill any of the people they 
could find away from the village. ’’ 

When we awoke on the second day 
of January, a thick white frost cov- 
ered the ground. That was a sign of 
coming rain, said the Indians, and we 
three made hurried preparations. Cap- 
tain Wells gave us a pack mule and 
8 small tent, shovels, picks and pans, 
and a week’s rations, and we set out 
for the placer ground. Rain began 
to fall before we reached the foot of 
the wash, where we put up the tent. 
Then, in spite of the rain and the 
darkness, Pitamakan went back to the 
soldier camp with the animals; José 
and I, wet to the skin, rolled into our 
blankets and shivered and dozed until 
morning. 

At daylight we managed to make 
@ fire of giant cactus piths and to boil 
some coffee; then, with our tools, we 
went up the wash, down which a fair 
stream of water was already ranning. 
Before night Pitamakan returned to 

» uson foot, and stood guard while José 
and I worked the deposit of gravel. 
Urged on by the gleam of gold in every 
panful of the washings, we toiled as 
we never had toiled before. 

Contrary to our expectations, the 
rain outlasted the deposit of placer 
gravel in the wash. As Captain Wells 
had predicted, the pay streak did not 
extend more than a hundred feet below 
the cross vein of decomposed quartz 

in which the pocket had been, and in that 

distance there was not much gravel on the 
bare bed rock of the wash. By the after- 
noon of the fourth day we had cleaned up 
everything that was worth working, and had 

a sack of gold dust that was a delight to lift 

and balance. I thought it might be worth tive 
thousand dollars; José said seven thousand. 

Just as we had decided to quit work that 
last afternoon, a Pima Indian who was hunt- 
ing a stray horse came upon us. He stood 
for a moment looking at us as we washed 
the last pan of crevice gravel ; then he turned 
and hurried away. We had no sooner got 
down to our tent than Chief Azul flopped 
off from a panting, sweat-dripping horse and 
wanted to knuw what we had been doing up 
in the wash. We told him. 

‘This is my country !’? he whined. ‘All 
that is in it is mine. And here you of the 
north come and take from it gold—gold, its 
It is only just that you give 
me a share of what you have found.’’ 

We did not argue with him. Right then 
and there I measured out to him what I 
thought was fifty dollars’ worth of gold dust. 
Wrapping and knotting it in a corner of his 
blanket and thanking us profusely, the chief 
returned to his village. 

The next day we were all back in the 
soldier camp. There Captain Wells weighed 
the gold dust on a steelyard and, after doing 
a little tiguring, told us that it was worth 
about eight thousand dollars. 

The captain was anxious for us to start 
north as soon as possible, but no chance came 
for nearly a month. During our stay at his 
camp we did some scouting for him, and 
helped escort as far as Yuma a government 
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mule train that had brought sup- 
plies from California. On February 
3d, a new command of California 
Volunteers arrived at the camp, 
on their way to the Union army , 
in Missouri; Captain Wells ar- 
ranged for us to accompany them 
as far as Santa Fe. He gave me 
three hundred dollars in gold coin 
for our expenses, and I gave him 
an equivalent amount of gold dust 
in exchange. 

“Keep that sack of dust well 
cached,’? he said to me. ‘You 
are going into a country infested 
with men who hold life as cheaply 
as do the Apaches. ’” 

At Santa Fe we sold our horses 
and took the stage for St. Louis, 
where we arrived late one night. 
At daylight the next morning I 
roused Pitamakan and got him up 
on the roof of the hotel. He looked 
off at the roofs of the city and 
gasped. 

‘The whites !’’ he cried. ‘‘Why, 
they are as many as blades of 
grass! They are more in number 
than all the different tribes of my 
vountry. Llow often have | heard 
our chiefs say that we could wipe 
out the whites if we chose to do 
so! I wish that they could be with 
me now to see this sight.’? 

“What you see is nothing,’’ I 
said. ‘‘Off there to the east, the 
south and the north are hundreds 
of white men’s towns as large as 
this—and many of them larger.’’ 

‘Let us go back inside,’’ he said. ‘‘I have 
seen enough. My heart is sick at all this.’? 

Not until we had had breakfast in our room 
and had gone over to the oftices of our company 
did he recover his spirits. 

It was eight o’clock when we arrived at 
the offices, but they were open and the em- 
ployees were busy at their tasks. I had not 
been in the place for seven years, and mean- 
while had grown from a pale, spindling little | 
boy to a fairly robust youth ; so it is no wonder 
that the clerks did not recognize me. All eyes, 
were upon us when I asked for Mr. Chouteau. 

‘Ile ix in his private oftice,’’ the head buok- | 
keeper replied. ‘* You wish to see hin? What 
is the name, please ?’” 

‘Thomas Fox.’? | 

1 had no sooner said it than all the old clerks ; 
surrounded ine, shook my hand, patted me on | 
the back and asked me a thousand questions. | 
In another moment we stood before Pierre, 
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JENNIE WISHED THAT SHE COULD JOIN IN THAT CRY. 


HER PRETTIEST DRESS 
CBs ar Busbee Shipp 


ae UT, mother, dearest,’’ 
B cried Katharine Lind- 
say, ‘I’ve roomed with 
Jennie Bramilette the whole " A 
year, and | know heras wellas I other state, but it might be 
I do the pattern of my kimonot - 
She'll add to the camping party, 
and you’ll just love her.’’ It was a rambling, unpainted 
‘The month at Tamarack Shack isn’t pri-! shack, built on the sunny side of the mountain | 
marily an outing for you young people, | and partly encircled by pointed conifers. 
Katharine; it’s your father’s one rest time in “Oh, what splendid trees!’? Jennie cried. 
the year, and a busy lawyer needs the change. ““The mountain people call them tann- 
"he Beauforts and Netta Miller have been | racks,’’ Mrs. Lindsay explained. ‘‘That’s 





ham explained to Jennie. ‘‘We 





Tennessee from our bald,’? Gra- ! 


have never yet had a visitor; 
grasping enough to demand an- | 


wet, Graham?’’ asked Mrs. Lind- 
say. ‘*You had better stop again 
and be sure about them.’’ 

‘They are in the tonneau, and in 
front here, except Jennie’s on the 
running board; but hers is pro- 
tected with a rubber cover. We'd 
better not take time to stop, mother, 
because I’m speeding now to get 
down Jesse’s Jump Off before the 
rain is reaily on us. That hill’s 
as slick as glass when it’s wet.’” 

‘The rain came down in sheets. 
Tt was hard to see the road ahead, 
and Graham had to drive so slowly 
that it was half past seven o'clock 
when they reached Mrs. Annis- 
ton’s. 

“© Aunt Willa, I’ve been think- 
ing of your supper for the last five 
miles!’’ exclaimed Katharine. ‘‘1 
want &@ mammoth saucer of red 
raspberries. ’’ 

‘*] shall send trays to your room, 
dear. You girls haven’t much 
time to dress. ’” 

Jennie’s room adjoined the one 
that Katharine and Netta shared, 
and the three girls had supper 
together. ‘Then Jennie went into 
her own room to dress. Her suit 
case had been brought up, and she 
noticed with sudden apprehension 
that it was wet on one side. 

Jerking it open, she saw that her 
worst fears had been realized. ‘he 
rain had soaked through the top of 
the suit case, where she had care- 
fully packed the clothes that she 
was to wear that night. The pretty blue taffeta 
dress that her mother had made for her, the 
blue slippers and stockings to match, were 
drenched. As she held up the dress, the 
chiffon sleeves looked like pulpy blue rags, and 
the foryet-me-nots that had caught up the 
shoulders drooped dismally. 

‘The many loving stitches that the handmade 
frock represented were wasted, —absolutely 
wasted, —because Gniham, in his happy-go- 
lucky way, had assumed that the suit case was 
protected! Probably the rubber cover had not 
been properly fastened, and the fierce gusts of 


arranged if you insist upon it. | wind had blown it aside. 
There’s camp!” | 


‘Years came into Jennie’s eyes, and fur an 
instant she was angry at Graham for his care- 
lexsness. ‘Then she thought of Mrs. Lindsay’s 
kindness to her through all the happy week. 
She was coming downstairs to-night in spite 
of her headache, so that her absence should 
not dampen the young people’s fun. Her 


Chouteau, the great man of our company, who | friends of yours and Graham’s all your lives, | how our place got its name. Three years ago 
muve me such a kind greeting that, try as 1) but it would be an experiment to bring a! our chauffeur was a most lordly person, but 


would to prevent it, the tears came to my eyes. stranger for a month. However, I wish to go | we didn’t fully realize it until we brought | 


He gave José and Pitamakan, tov, a sincere wel- 
come. ‘Then he bade us sit down, and | told 
him the story of our travels and adventures. 

When [ had finished, I laid the sack of gold 
dust on the table before him and asked him to 
sell it for us and to divide the proceeds equally , 
among the three of us. ‘Chat was done within 
twenty minutes, and to my surprise I found 
that the value of the gold dust was nine thou- 
sand and eighty dollars; Captain Wells’s steel- 
yard had been incorrect. 

Mr. Chouteau told me that, as faras he knew, 
my Uncle Wesley was at Fort Benton and in 
good health. Ie said that a new company 
boat, the Mandan, would leave for that point 
in March, and that we should go on it. 

We each took tive hundred dollars in cash of, 
our share of the gold dust, and had the balance ; 
put to our credit on the company books. ‘Then 
we hurried out to buy some clothes. ‘That 
was easy enough for José and me, but Pita- 
makan refused to wear white men’s clothing; 
he spent a whole day in our room convert- 
ing two fine blankets into leggings and capote. 
Arrayed in those and in some real Blackfoot , 
mnoceasins that 1 got for him from one of the 
company clerks, he was happy. We made many | 
excursions into the shops of the town, and 
bought many presents for relatives and friends. 

‘The morning cme when we bade farewell 
to Mr. Chouteau and all the company men. | 
The Mandan drew out into the stream and | 
turned her nose northward, and then, in a 
little while, westward into the Missouri. 





to ‘Tamarack Shack next week to see that|/ him up here. ‘The woods were all aflame with ! 
everything is ready for August, so that we azaleas at the time, but Jeffreys sniffed, ‘1 like 
shan’t yet there aguin to tind that the field. a neat scenery! Kansas for mine!’ ?” 

mice have eaten the blankets. Snppose you With shouts of delight the young people 
ask Jennie to join us for the week’s trip in-, greeted Andy and his wife, who looked after 
stead of the longer one?’” ‘the stock farm for Judge Lindsay. ‘They had | 

‘That will exactly fill the car,’ said’ got the shack ready and had prepared a boun- | 
Graham, ‘*Jack and Sam Beaufort, Netta, we tiful meal for the travelers. | 
three and Jennie. ‘Traveling a week with a; ‘The days that followed were full of good 
bunch of pals is surely the acid test to put on times for the young people at ‘Tamarack Shack. 
a stranger. Let her sit with me in front and) The -stock farm was Judge Lindsay’s pet 
1’ll drive her cares away.’” ‘hobby, and so there were excellent horses to | 

“Very well. If you’ll be careful, Graham.’’ ride. Every day they had a bracing plunge in - 

“*Mother, ’’ Graham answered, laughing, ‘if. the creek, where a circle of boulders had con- ' 
I were to ask where iny handkerchiefs were, fined the stream in a deep pool. Sometimes at | 
you’d say, ‘You’)l tind them in the top drawer _ night they would set the phonograph to playing | 
—but do be careful.’ ’” on the wide veranda in the moonlight; but more 

**T might well say it, remembering the time often, after a day on horseback, they were too ; 
you dropped a lighted match in the sideboard sleepy to do anything except tumble into bed. 
drawer, when you were looking for a napkin, \ But the happy week raced past and at last 
and burnt up my best dozen.’ they drove down the mountain and climbed 

“Well, you won’t have to scold me once on reluctantly into the car. ‘Then they turned to ; 
this trip.’” ‘wave zood-by to the bald. 

“Write Jennie to bring only a suit case with | ‘Until August!’ they cried. | 
outing clothes,’? said Mrs. Lindsay to Kath-! Jennie wished that she could join in that! 
arine, ‘‘but tell her to put in one evening dress. lery, and then reproached herself for being | 
L want my girls to look their best the night | greedy. ‘‘’The Lindsays have given me a per-' 
we stop with your Aunt Wilhelmina on our | fectly adorable week, and I’m a grasping pig 
return. She has invited all the young people | to want a month more—but I do, Ll do!’’ | 
at the Rock for a party in your honor.’ As they reached the last crossing of the river, 

_ Jennie said to Graham, ‘Doesn’t it look as if , 

As Jennie stepped off the train, the first | all the laurel on the bank were waving Rvod-by | 

glimpse of the jolly, friendly crowd in the! tous??? Perhaps her question drowned Mrs. i 











Fort | automobile made her feel at home with them. | Lindsay’s warning, ‘t Remember to cross high Jennie. 


evening would be spoiled if she knew of the 
ruined dress. She must not know, 

‘There was no hope of borrowing anything, 
for Katharine and Netta had brought only one 
evening gown each, and Jennie was two inches 
taller than little Mrs. Anniston. Hanging up 
her wet belongings to dry, she found that her 
raincoat had protected a fresh skirt and blouse 
that she was saving for the trip the next day. 
Forcing back her tears, she put them on. 

The other girls called out that they were 
going downstairs. Following them presently, 
Jennie found that the first guests had arrived. 
As the girl approached Mrs. Lindsay, she saw 
a look of surprise flash into her eyes. 

“Why, Jennie dear,’? Mrs. Lindsay said, 
drawing her aside, ‘did you need some one 
to help you dress? We were so late that 
everything has been confused. 1’ll go back 
and help you.’” 

“T’m—I’m dressed,’’ said Jennie, painfully 
conscious of her stout little shoes and of every 
inappropriate detail of her attire. ‘‘I’m not 
going to take part in the games to-night. I'll 
just sit by you and look on.’’ 

“‘What’s that ?’’ cried Graham gayly. ‘* Pre- 
tending you’re tired from teo much midday 
creek? Come right on and join the rest of us!’’ 

Ile swept her into the circle of young folks, 
and Mrs. Lindsay looked toward him lovingly. 
Later in the evening Jennie caught the moth- 
er’s glance again as it dwelt in unconscious 
approval on her boy. 

“She thinks it sweet in Graham to be so 
lovely to his sister’s friend when I’m the only 
shabby-looking girl in the room,’’ thought 
‘*And it is nice and unsnobbish and 


Benton was—by the channel—two thousand For twenty-four miles they climbed through a! up, Graham’?; at any rate, the boy missed ‘exactly like Graham—and I’m so glad his 


miles away, and at the best we should be more 
than two months in reaching our destination. 

It was June 10th when we rounded the last 
bend and sighted Fqft Benton, and just below 
it the lodges of the Blackfeet. The whole tribe: 
had assembled there, awaiting the arrival of the 
boat with its cargo of trade goods. As usual, 
flags were flying and cannon booming from the 
bastions. In the crowd were my Uncle Wesley , 
and Tsistsaki, my second mother. It was she 
who first recognized me. I saw her clutch my 
uncle’s arm; then up went her hands as she! 
vive thanks to the sun for my safe return. 

There also in the crowd of waiting people 
were White Wolf and his women, and Pita- 
makan’s eyes were blurred with tears as he 
looked down upon them from the deck. José 
had also recognized his own: the slender little 
wife and the children by her side. Before the 
boat even touched land, we three had leaped 
ashore and were greeting our loved ones. 

THE END. 


region of enchanting beauty, until they reached | the ford and in midstream the car stopped 


‘the crest of the ridge, where they were to abruptly. 


spend the night with Mrs. Lindsay’s sister. | With water in the carburetor there was noth- | 
Jennie was enraptured with Mrs. Anniston’s ing to do except to wait until they could be | 
beautiful home, which overlooked a clear little | hauled out. A dozen mountaineers gathered | 
lake that reflected masses of Japanese iris. | to watch with secret enjoyment the spectacle of ' 

After breakfast they were on their way ithe helpless car. One of them went off to find ' 
again, through country that grew ever more -a team of oxen, but it takes a long time for oxen « 
interesting. ‘I'wice they had to drive the car’ to walk three ‘miles. ‘The end of the second | 
through streams that no bridge crossed. Four hour of waiting found everyone tired, and’ 
miles from their journey’s end they left the! Mrs. Lindsay with a headache from the sun. 
automobile at a farm. Horses from Tamarck = When the animals arrived and hauled out the 
Shack were waiting, and the sure-footed ani- | car, and when the carburetor had been drained, 
mals pulled them steadily up the rocky trail to | there was barely enough time left to reach 
the great bald of the mountain. Mrs. Anniston’s and dress before the party. 

The rhododendrons grew in masses of pink! ‘‘It never rains but it pours—and sometimes ‘ 
and white: sometimes the road led through a | thunders,’’ remarked Graham, glancing up at | 
sheer wall of pink blossoms and rose-tipped |} the sky, which had suddenly clouded over. | 
buds. There were many birds, but their sony | ‘‘We’ll have to put the curtains on.’’ , 
was no sweeter than the tinkling sound of the As they started on again the first big drops 
stream that crossed and reerossed their way. | began to fall. 

‘You can see North Carolina, Virginia and ‘Are the suit cases where they cin’t get- 





mother doesn’t know about the accident !’’ 

While the young people were still lingering 
outside in the pergola where the ices were 
served, Mrs. Lindsay said to her sister: 

“Don’t you think I could slip away unob- 
served? I am so tired!’’ 

“Yes, I'll go with you for a minute.’ 

As they opened the door of Katharine’s 
room, Mrs. Anniston remarked, ‘‘Ifow pretty 
Katharine and Netta looked to-night! It was 
a pity that Jennie didn’t bring an evening 
dress. It is always embarrassing to be dressed 
differently from everyone else.’’ 

Mrs. Anniston went into Jennie’s room to 
see whether the maid had ‘‘picked up’’ after 
her. She gave a quick cry of dismay. 

Hanging against the closet door was the blue 
dress, still damp and crumpled. The wet, blue 


| Slippers, the suit case, with everything emptied 


from it, were put near the window to dry. It 


| wasa story without words—and it needed none. 


“+@rahang!?’? (groaned Mrs. Lindsay. ‘‘I 
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told him to see about Jennie’s suit case, and he | I shall have it fresh for the party when you! ‘Then don’t let her know you have found 
didn’t; and that precious child wouldn’t tell pass through in August. Of course you are out about the dress. She won’t mind my 
me because she knew how badly I should feel. going to invite her??? ; knowing, but I don’t want her to think that 
And it’s such a lovely little frock, Wilhelmina! ‘Invite her! I shall write to her mother | her sacrifice was in vain.’’ 
Is it ruined?’’ ‘and claim her! I'll tell her we won’t go to| ‘Should I tellGraham?’’? There was a note 
Mrs. Anniston examined it. ‘‘I know a, Tamarack Shack without her. I feel as if I) of pleading in Mrs. Lindsay’s voice. “He | 
cleaning firm that works wonders; but of simply can’t make up to her for her unselfish- didn’t mean it—and he is so happy [ hate to 
course the chiffon and flowers will have to be ness. It meant Graham’s and Katharine’s | dampen his spirits. Must I tell him??? 
renewed. I'll tell Jennie to leave it here, and pleasure for the evening as well as mine.’’ | ‘IT leave that to you, dear.’’ 


THE FARMERS PROBLEMS 


L SELF-HELP FOR THE FARMERT 
Cay the Hon. Myron T. Herrick 
Beene years ago I had ST RRRON TERRI AAD GL a idea is simple. He contended that, 














accumulated my first three hun- as a rule, men are honest one with , 
dred dollars — mostly savings the other when they become mutu- 
from my pay as a school - teacher ally associated, and that when so 
at Brighton, Ohio. ‘That was not associated they can greatly increase 
enough for the college education that their individual powers and more 
I longed for, and so I tried to do a than supply all their necessaries. 
little trading in farm produce in order So his first principle was organized 
to increase my small capital. ‘The business | nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus. Those ! mutual self-help, or cobperation. It took him 
vas not profitable; it left me stranded in St. | three elements are the chief, if not the only, ‘ nearly seventeen years to develop the principle 
Louis, but gave me the chance for an adventure | essentials of plant food. into a working plan and to induce a little group 
that few now living have experienced and | On the other hand, another school of men of of German peasants to put it into practice. 
that no one can ever enjoy again. science contend that all farm lands, whether Those fifty peasants were so poor that indi- 
St. Louis was then pretty much of a frontier | old or new, contain virtually the same amounts | vidually not one of them could borrow five 
town; it was the distributing centre for range | and proportions of plant food. Indeed, they ‘dollars. All were virtually slaves to usurers. | 
cattle brought in from the southwest. ‘he | have proved their contention by chemical anal- Ilowever, they were healthy, young, indus- 
stockyards were soggy and filthy with mud, | yses, and as further proof they refer to China, ) trious, and had excellent reputations, and so 
and the cattle that crowded the pens were! where soils, without the aid of commercial | Raiffeisen advised them all to sign a note. ; 
miserable creatures, thirsty and underfed, and | fertilizers of any kind, have yielded full crops He took the note’ to a bank, and the ban’ 
brutally treated by men who wielded spiked ; for more than forty centuries, have supported of course, discounted it and loaned nearly its 
hickory poles. billions of inhabitants within that time, and, face value in cash to the association. ‘The 
‘The cruelty of those men made me indignant, | are still producing enough for domestic con- | bank thought that the risk was very slight, 
and so I wrote an article expressing my abhor- | sumption with a surplus for export. because all the members of the association \ 
rence and took it to the Globe-Democrat. I were jointly and severally liable for it; even 
wrote other articles, and the editor gave mea lif one member should die, become sick or 
few very much needed dollars. ‘That roused | ‘have a bad crop, there would be enough suc- 
my youthful ambitions, and I suggested that I cessful members left to pay back the loan. 
make a trip with cowboys and write stories | | The bank knew also that, if a member refused 
about the cattle country for the paper. to pay his equitable share of any loss, his 
I cannot express the delight 1 felt when the fellow members would ostracize him—perhaps 
editor accepted my proposal. He advanced me | iF Chicago to the western boundary of even run him out of the community and forcibly | 
some money for my outfit, and I lost no time in | Kansas and as long as from that city to take possession of his property in order to’ 
starting out with the first band of cowboys | the Gulf, more than half a billion of people make good his deticiency. 
that left the city for the region that only a/in China, Japan and Korea now obtain their ‘The association loaned this money to its 


diplomat, has long been prominent in the business and political 

affairs of his native Ohio. He has served his state as its Governor 

(1903-6), and his country as its Ambassador to France (1912-14). 

His vigorous and courageous work in Paris at the beginning of 
the Great War is well remembered. 
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THE FARMER’S FAULT. 





ROM an area about as wide as from 





| of necessari 
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implements and machinery, and sells them to 
members at a little more than the wholesale 
price. ‘Thus the society greatly reduces the cost 
to members and, by adding a little 
to the wholesale price, makes a protit for itself. 

But that profit is not distributed among the 
members. No dividends are ever declared. 
‘The earnings from the sales and the interest 
on the loans to members belong to the ussocia- 
tion and not to the individual members; they 
xo into a reserve, which, when it is large 
enough, saves the society from borrowing in 
order to carry on its operations. 

When an assoviation becomes so old that its 
oflicers and members are thoroughly experi- 
enced in business, it frequently sells the farm 
produce of its members directly to consumers, 
and thus eliminates brokers’ and agents’ com- 
missions and fees. Moreover, it buys big har- 
vesters and threshing machines and high-prade 
breeding animals, which it hires out to mem- 
bers; or it lends its surplus funds to other codp- 








‘erative societies to which its members belong. 


By thus helping other codperative societies, 
the local Raiffeisen societies have built up the 
great agricultural codperative systems that 
enable Germany to feed sixty-five millions of 
people on an area that is much smaller than 
Texas. Consider what a giguntic nation the 
United States will be when all the arable land 
shall be populated to the density of that of Ger- 
many! At present not much more than one 
fourth of the land is farmed. 

Two objections have been offered against 
introducing Raiffeisenism into the United 
States. One appears in the question, Will 
American farmers ever join an association in 
which they must stand jointly and severally 
liable for all its pe ble obligations? 

The risk involved in that unlimited personal 
liability is negligible, because, if proper laws 
were enacted, the danger of loss would be so 
remote as to be virtually nonexistent. Sup- 
pose that the society has made to a member a 
bad loan of tive hundred dollars? ‘That loan 
of course was secured either by an indorse- 
ment or by a mortgage, and the loss is there- 
fore only partial. Let that loss be three 
hundred dollars—an excessive amount on a 
secured loan. In order to recover that sum 
the society could raise the interest on other 
outstanding loans, which are always made 
subject to recall. Another way would be to 
increase the price of the supplies that it sells 
to members or to add a percentage to the cost 
of its other services. Inasmuch as it lends at 





decade before was called the Great American food. According to Prof. F, H. King, one half 
Desert. | an acre in China supports one human being in 

For months I traveled with the cowboys, | plenty, whereas in the United States twenty 
stopping for a day at a time in their different times that acreage is needed to feed a person. 
camps. From Wichita on there was no railway. | So by the light of Asia it would seem that 
Almost daily we saw long lines of ‘‘prairie |‘ universal starvation as the result of the land’s | 
schooners”’ slowly warping out of the east and | becoming worn out is a myth. Indeed, the 
bearing their burden of stern-faced men, tired- | United States Department of Agriculture, after 
looking women and fretful babies to their new | years of research, has declared: j 
homes over the western horizon. Day after ‘*'The soil is the one indestructible, immutable | 
day the rolling prairies, like a green-and-yellow | asset of the nation. 





It is the one resource 

sea, stretched out in their native and orizinal | that cannot become exhausted, that cannot be 

splendor. The wilderness was full of life—j used up. It may be impaired by abuse, but 

water fowl, game birds, rabbits, ground squir- ; not destroyed. ’’ | 
rels, prairie dogs, snakes, coyotes and antelope. | None of us who are not educated in chem- : 
Buffaloes did not appear in any vast numbers, istry can dare to dispute the assertion of that 

but nevertheless we saw many cropping the great body of men of science and students who 

grass in the distance. compose the United States Department of ' 
Agriculture; nor should we want to dispute 

| it, for their discovery gives us abiding hope for 

; the permanence and continuous growth of the | 
| nation, 

Their discovery also shows us what is the 
matter with agriculture. The cause of the 
trouble lies in the farmer and not in the soil. 
‘The farmer has not been altozether careful 

trip through the cattle country and over and scientific in cultivating his land, and as a 
the Great Plains when their human inhabitants | result he produces less an acre than do farmers 
were Indians, soldiers, cowboys, hunters and | in countries where agriculture is more highly 
seattered homesteaders. But the adventure had developed. Moreover, he has not organized 
its serious side, because I was trying to earn | and systematized his business through proper 
the money to enable me to finish my education. | association with his fellow farmers, and so 
Moreover, young as I was, I fully realized’ buys supplies at too high a price and sells his 
that a land that could support wild life in such produce to middlemen at too low a price. i 
prodigality was bound to becume a populous | The aggregate wealth of American farmers 
and highly developed agricultural country. exceeds forty-five billions of dollars, which 

Predictions that homesteaders would soon yields more than nine billions of income 
vccupy every gvod acre to the Pacific slope; annually. Such stupendous productive wealth 
came true. But in view of the enormous for- is more than enough to enable the farmers to 

- eign immigration to the United States, the | be their own merchants and bankers, if they 
tine transportation facilities and the easy culti- | were cooperatively organized. As soon as the 
vation of the prairies, there is nothing remark- | farmers realize that fact, many of their troubles: 
able in the rapidity with which the West has‘ will be removed; but they must understand 
been settled. The steppes of Russia, the pam- | that organization, to be effective, must begin 
pas of Argentiua and the veldts of South atthe financialend. ‘The man who first learned 
Africa are being settled as rapidly. land taught that to farmers was Friedrich : 

But it is truly appalling to think that that’) Wilhelm Raiffeisen, a German, who was born 
land, which somewhat more than a generation | in 1818 and who died in 1sss, | 
ago was the haunt of the buffalo and the Indian 
and was covered with virgin sod, should so THE RAIFFEISEN PLAN. 
soon be ceasing to produce with its pristine ! 
vigor and abundance. In nearly all parts of : | 
the United States the complaint is heard that 
the land is no longer so productive as for- 
merly. The alarm has been sounded that, 
unless agriculture advances over the increase R and because of the poverty of his par- 
of population at a more rapid mite than at euts he had only a little schooling. His 
present, the people will be starving within fifty sight was so poor that he could neither read nor 

write after he reached middle age: moreover, 

he was always sick and physically weak. Yet 

in spite of those handicaps, he evolved a grand | 
idea, and by dint of unremitting hard work 
he developed it into a great force that revolu- 


years. 
tionized agriculture in Germany. Raiffeisen’s 











IS THE SOIL WEARING OUT? 





‘O American boy ever had a more de- 
lightful experience than I had on that 








AIFFEISEN was not a brilliant boy, 


What is the cause of the trouble? ‘The farm- 
ers generally are inclined to believe that the 
soil is becoming worn out; and a school of men 
of science agree with them, and urge that the 
land be dressed with fertilizers that contain 





; outsiders, and in that way it larg 


members, each of whom had to find at least | low rates of interest and as it usually sells 
two friends to indorse his note; and he also! supplies at only a slight advance over the 
had to agree to use the money only for a speci- | wholesale prices, neither of those methods of 


died agricultural and productive purpose ;! recovering its loss would put an excessive 


that is, he had to grow a crop or raise some burden on the members. 
live stock, which was sometimes mortgaged to 
the association as an additional security. So 
the risks, if any, were only those that are 
incidental to all kinds of business. 

This group of German peasants obtained | 
money at fair rates of interest and throve better 
than their unorganized neighbors. Naturally 
the news of the success of the plan spread, | | levy an assessment, share and share alike, 
and now nearly all German farmers are simi- ; on all members. In a society of fifty 
larly organized. Qut of those little local, members an assessment of only six dollars—an 
groups have sprung provincial groups and | insigniticant sum for all the advantages the 
national groups, all welded together into two members have enjoyed in the way of cheap 
great federations. Each. of the Raiffeisen supplies and good banking and credit facilities 
societies has a restricted territory for opera-,—would cover the total loss. But difficulties 
tions, so small that the members all know one | of that nature have rarely occurred in Ger- 
another. ‘There are usually not more than many, because the members meet monthly, 
one hundred members. No one who has bad keep a careful watch of the affairs of the society, 
habits or who is shiftless or careless about and do not allow its officers to entangle it in 
cultivating his farm is allowed to join. When speculative ventures or risky investments. 
you beeomne a member you must abide by the! The other objection that has been offered is 
rules of the society and promptly carry out all that the society pays no dividends. Will 
suggestions made as to improving the condi- | American farmers join a society that does not 
tion and the cultivation of your farm. | distribute its protits among them? The answer 

is an emphatic ves when they thoroughly un- 
derstand the great principle upon which a 
| Raiffeisen society is based. That principle is 
j that the society is managed for the common 
| good of all and not for the purpose of making 
| gain for some members at the expense of other 
|inembers. Indeed, its object is not to make 
large profits, but to lower the rates of interest 
on loans, to cheapen the price of farm supplies, 
to eliminate the commissions of middlemen, to 
xive fair rates of interest on the savings of 
members, and to create a reserve that will 
eventually enable it to operate with its own 
funds instead of on borrowed money. 

So it carries all its net earnings to that re- 
serve, and pays no dividends. A member may 
enjoy the use of the earnings, but he cannot 
share in the funds any more than a student, 
who has enjoyed the use of the funds of a 
college, can, when he leaves, take away with 
him any of the property of the college. 

‘The fund so created by a Raitfeisen society is 
called the indirixsible reserre, and is its most 
wonderful feature. All the old successful Ger- 
Man societies have a large indivisible reserve 
—ten thousand dollars to thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and sometimes even one hundred thousand 
dollars. The law says that. not only does a 
reserve not belong to the members, but that the 
association itself has no absolute control of it: 
upon dissolution the society must turn it over 
to the agricultural cooperative federation or to 
the state, to be-given to some otheF society subse- 


THE INDIVISIBLE RESERVE. 


F a deficit still remained, the society would 











AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. 





ACH society has a managing board of di- 
E rectors, Which usually consists of three 

members elected to serve for four years. 
Over them is a committee of three or nine 
members. If affairs are not conducted sati: 
factorily, the members may at a regular 
meeting or at a properly called special meeting 
oust any officer, and even by a two-thirds vote 
dissolve the society. So matters are always 
in the hands of the members. 

A Raiffeisen society has no share capital, 
beauuse it is an association, and in no sense of 
the word a joint stock company. It may re- 
ceive on deposit the savings of members and 
. finances 
itself. If it needs more money, it has the power 
to borrow up to a certain per cent of the com- 
bined assets of its members. The borrowing 
limit is fixed so low by law that there is little 
danger that a society will get over its ears into 
debt. Indeed, no German Raiffeisen society 
has ever become bankrupt. 

The society may do two things with the 
deposits and whatever money it borrows: it 
may make loans to members, or it may use the 
funds for buying farm supplies and live stock 
to sell to members. "The second is its principal quently to be formed in thaysdihe neighborhood, 
function. ‘The society buys in bulk such sap Phat’ prevents—meurber’ front dissolving a 
plies as fertilizers, coal or fuel for motors, seed, ; society in order to get possession of ils protits 
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and at the same time perpetuates the reserve ' more than to increase the prosperity of the 


for the common agricultural good of the neigh- ; German farmers. 
Moreover, it tends to make the rural | of brotherly love, put to practice the prin- 


borhood. 
population stable, because a German farmer 


dislikes to withdraw from a society that he | 


and his ancestors have helped to build up. 
The .erman farmer becomes attached to his 
Paiffeisen society, just as a student is attached 
to h.s Ale, Mater, because the society is more 
than a mere loan and savings association. 
‘There is a mistaken belief in the United States 


that the chief business of the society is to make | 


loans at low rates of interest to its members, 
and that it is a kind of charitable association 


for small folk. Those are very unfortunate | 


misconceptions, which are Interfering with the 
spread of codperation in this country. 

In Germany the big and the little farmers 
belong to the Raiffeisen society in their neigh- 
borhood, just as rich and poor young men go 
to the same college. ‘The borrowers are in the 
minority. Most of the credit accorded does not 
consist ot loans on promissory notes, but of 
time sales of farm supplies, the full price of 
which the farmers might not find it convenient 
to pay until the next harvest. 


The Raiffeisen societies have done much | 


' education in agricultural matters. 





ciple of mutual self-help, and brought about a 
remarkable solidarity of interests. At each 
monthly meeting of every society, after the 


business matters are disposed of, the rest of | 


the time is given over to social pleasures or to 
‘The mem- 
bers are entertained by glee clubs or motion 
pictures, or they listen to instructive lectures 
or take part in debates. Party politics are 
always barred. So those little, local, rural 
codperative societies, which look upon “‘good 
old father’? Raiffeisen as their patron saint, 
foster community pride, encourage thrift and 
industry, improve the material, moral and in- 
tellectual welfare of their members, make farm 
life delightful and assist in advancing agricul- 
ture in every conceivable way. 

1 have often thought how much greater the 
United States would have been as a nation 
if those farmers and their followers whom I 
saw driving their ‘‘prairie schvoners’’ over 


the western horizon had started coédperative | 


societies just as soon as they staked out their 
homesteads on the Great American Desert. 


THE GUARDED GROVE 
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HE haze of lat’ Scto- 

ber lay on the dis- 

tant woods and hills. 
Mellow sunshine gilded the 
red and brown leaves and 
warmed the earth that frost 
had whitened the night be- 
fore. Standing under the 
big tree at the corner of the 
yard, Melly poked with a 
long stick at the withered 
leaves about his feet. Oc- 
casionally he stooped and 
picked up something; and 
all the time he munched vig- 
orously. 

‘*Are there many on the 
ground yet???’ Aunt Kate 
called from a chamber win- 
dow. 

“No; there ain’t enough 
to put in tea!’’ Melly re- 
plied querulously. ‘*Chest- 
nut trees clear away from 
the water like this one don’t 
ever have any nuts on them, 
much. I’m ygving to find 
some of the boys, and go 
where there are nuts.’” 

‘*Where’s that?’’ 

“‘Oh, somewhere round— 
over in Mr. Boggs’s grove, 
maybe. ’? 

“You won’t find anyone 
who’s got chestnuts who’ll 
let you have them, now that 
the blight’s killed half of 
the trees. ’’ 

‘There ain’t any blight 
over at Mr. Boggs’s; and 
Jake let me have all I 
wanted last year.’” 

“Jake isn’t there any 
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“OH, THOSE LITTLE PUPSI*™ 
RIGHT OUT OF YOUR HANDI" 








SAID MR. BOGGS. 


more; besides, you’re likely to break your! to the Jenkins place. Billy, seated on the 


neck.’”? Aunt Kate compressed her lips in 
her most decisive manner. 

“I didn’t break my n.2¥ last year, did 1?’” 

‘That was just good luck. We’ve got all 
the chestnuts here you need. 

“Oh-hl’’ Melly began ; but a shrill whistle 
cut short his plaintive protest. 

‘Melly, Melly! Come on! Chestnuts!’’ a 
voice called from the roadway, and Marty 
Blaisdell’s red head showed above the top of 
the hedge. 

‘* Martin Blaisdell,” Miss Kate called, 
‘‘where are you boys planning to go?’”’ 

Marty took off his cap politely. ‘‘ Just across 
to Mr. Jenkins’s, Miss Derby,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
then, maybe, down the creek road for a mile 
or two. We’ll be back early.’’ 

“Eli Jenkins hasn’t any chestnuts on his 
place. ’’ 

‘“‘No, ma’am; but Billy Jenkins says he 
knows where there are lots of ’em, right down 
below there.’’ 

‘*Are you going to climb any of those big 
trees?’” 

“Oh, no, ma’am! We'll just pick up what’s 
on the ground—or, maybe, club off a few.’” 

‘“*You’ll promise me you won’t climb, 


Melly??? Miss Kate called after Melly, who | 


was already speeding down the road with 
Marty. 

‘*No’m,’’ came faintly back to her. 

Miss Kate sighed, for the reply, as she 
rightly interpreted it, was distinctly noncom- 
mittal. It could mean either that he would 
not climb or that he would not promise. 

The two boys made their way to the corner, 
and from there, deeming themselves safe from 





interference, walked in a more leisurely manner | 


horse block, was waiting for them; he seemed 
less enthusiastic than usual. 

“Well,’’ said Marty,‘‘here we are. Lead us 
to those chestnuts you were telling about.’’ 

‘“‘There ain’t any chestnuts there,’’ Billy 
remarked gloomily. 

‘‘There ain’t! Did you and Tim Mosher 
go and get all there were, after school last 
night?”” 

‘*No, we didn’t! That is, I mean we went, 
and so did some of the other fellows; but the 
whole bunch didn’t get more’n a handful.’’ 

‘‘Why, you said the trees were loaded I’’ 

‘‘Well—they ain’t. Maybe the squirrels got 
’em; there were all kinds of blossoms early 
this summer.’’ 

‘*Let’s go over to Mr. Boggs’s,’’ suggested 
Melly. 

‘*He’s got his grove all fenced in with woven 
wire,’’ said Billy. ‘‘I saw it from the top of 
our hill. Besides, he sells all his chestnuts; 
he won’t let anyone pick up there.’’ 


‘*Yes, he will, too,’’ Melly declared. ‘‘Jake 
let me get most a half peck last year.’’ 

‘‘Jake ain’t at home any more,’’ Billy per- 
sisted, refusing to become enthusiastic. ‘‘Like 


as not that old joker’ll run us off his place, or 
do something else funny ; but we might go over 
and take a look.’’ 

The three boys set off down the road, and 
presently climbed over the wall into the Boggs 
pasture. But at the edge of the chestnut grove 
they found their way barred by a tall, new, 
woven-wire fence; and in & moment more they 
were greeted by a fresh surprise. With loud, 


| hoarse barks, two enormous dogs emerged from 


a kennel in the angle near the house and hurled 
themselves aguinst the fence. ‘They were 


They have inspired a feeling | 


“THEY'LL EAT 


unformed-looking creatures, somehow, but im- 
mensely big and of a breed quite unknown to 
the boys. 

‘*My goodness !’’ said Billy. 
could eat a cow, whole! 
a lion get after me.’’ 

“Wow! wow! wow!’’ boomed the dogs, ele- 
vating their noses sky ward. 

‘“‘What do you suppose he’s got them for??? 
Marty asked. 

“Why, to keep folks out of his chestnut 
grove, of course! I can see where we get a 
| lot here !’? 

‘*Come on to the house, and we’ll find out, 
| anyhow, ’”’ said Melly. 
‘The boys followed him. 


“One of them 
I’d just as soon have 


They glanced back- 


| barking even more loudly than before, and the 
wire fence seemed a frail barrier. 

‘*Well,’’ old Mr. Boggs demanded, when they 
appeared, ‘‘you boys want a job pitching corn- 
| stalks? Jim and I are looking for a few good, 
stout hands like you.’’ 

‘*We—we came over to see if we couldn’t pick 
up a few chestnuts—on shares,’’ said Melly. 

‘‘Why—you’re sure you hadn’t rather pitch 
cornstalks ?’” 

“No, sir,’? said Melly, smiling doubtfully, 
for he never knew what the old farmer would 
say next; ‘‘we’d rather gather chestnuts. ’’ 

Old Mr. Boggs shook his head. ‘‘There’s 
no accounting for taste,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Now, 
if it was me, I’d think it a good deal safer to 
harvest cornstalks. Wouldn’t you, Jim?’’ 

Jim, who had just driven up with a farm 
wagon, assumed a judicial air. ‘‘That depends 
on a fellow’s natural grit and courage, father, ’’ 
he replied. ‘These boys 
look to be pretty brave 
young men; I guess they 
prefer chestnuts. ’’ 

‘All right, then,’’ said 
Mr. Boggs, as if the matter 
were settled. ‘‘Go and ask 
mother for some pails, and 
get all the chestnuts you 
want. You needn’t bother 
to pick ’em up on shares.’’ 

‘But those dogs!’ Marty 
exclaimed. 

“‘Oh, those little pups!’’ 
said Mr. Boggs. ‘‘Why, 
Jake sent them down to Jim 
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out of your hand!’’ 

At this Jim leaned back 
and roared with laughter. 
His father climbed into the 
wagon and, leaving the boys 
staring moodily after them, 
the two drove away. 

‘*That was a bright thing 


dogs, 80 he could say some- 
thing funny, wasn’t it?’’ 
said Billy, glowering at 
Marty. Then he wheeled 
on Melly. ‘‘I told you he’d 
do something or other if we 
came here.’’ 

Marty and Melly were too 
greatly depressed at the mo- 
ment to make any reply. 
With their shoulders droop- 
ing, they slouched down the 
road, throwing stones at the 
fence to relieve their feel- 
ings. 

From the trees that lined 
the roadside by the Brooks 
place they gathered a scant 
pocketful of chestnuts apiece, and then circled 
back to the Jenkins farm. ‘There they playeda 
languid game of croquet, which ended abruptly 
when a flock of ducks, led by a big white 
drake, entered the yard. 

“Say, boys,’’ said Billy, with more anima- 
tion than he had hitherto displayed, ‘‘I want 
to show you something. It’s the funniest 
thing you ever saw.’’ 

Dropping his mallet, he ran into the house. 
Ina moment he returned with a yard of thread 
and a few kernels of corn. Boring holes with 


the kernels, he tied one to either end of the 
thread. He offered one of the kernels to the 
nearest duck, which promptly seized it; then 
he dropped the other kernel, which another 
duck scooped up. 

A lively tug of war ensued. Back and forth 
the two birds swayed and waddled, until finally 
one of the kernels flew out of its possessor’s 
bill and was gobbled by the victor. , 

Marty and Billy were still laughing and 
chuckling over the affair, when Melly suddenly 
grasped the lapels of their coats. 

‘I’ve got an ideal’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s 
go back and fix those dogs in the same way, 
and then we can get all the chestnuts we 
want.’? 

“Fix ’em! How?’’ Billy demanded. 

‘‘With meat; tough meat.’’ 

‘It wouldn’t last long enough for us to get 
many chestnuts. ’” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I think I can fix it. 
We can have a bushel of fun, anyhow. (Come 
on!” 

A moment later the three were racing to the 
store at the lower corners. 

“‘I want a nickel’s worth of the toughest 





ward at almost every step, for the dogs were ; 


for pets. They’)] eat right ' 


for you to speak of those | 


the small blade of his knife through two of | 


beef you’ve got !’? Melly panted, as they dashed 
into the store. The dealer glanced at the boys 
curiously. 

‘Well, there don’t many ask for that kind, 
but I guess I can supply it.’’ 

“*T guess,’’ said Marty impudently, ‘‘that 
you can fill that order easier than most any 
other kind.’? 

The proprietor paused and glared at Marty. 
“Young man, your folks don’t buy enough 
meat so you’re any judge of toughness or 
tenderness. Your teeth ain’t educated.’’ 

Marty strove desperately to think of some 
retort crushing enough to silence the meat 
seller, but Melly gave him no time for further 
remarks. ‘‘That piece of gristle over there,”’ 
he said, pointing, ‘‘will just suit, and this little 
bit here. That’s all I want, thank you.’” 

‘*But that ain’t worth five cents,’’ said the 
man. His verbal victory over Marty had raised 
his spirits considerably. 

‘Well, if you’ll throw in four or five feet of 
that biggest twisted cord over there, we’ll call 
it square.’” 

The dealer was curious, but Melly did not 
offer to explain. With the two chunks of 
gristle and the cord, the boys hurried away up 
the road toward the Boggs place. As they 
walked, Melly knotted the cord a little more 
than a foot from either end and frayed out the 
strands beyond the knots. Afterwards he tied 
the separate filaments securely to the pieces of 
meat. 

‘What are you doing that for?’’ Billy asked. 

“So the dogs can’t bite ’em off. Don’t 
you see? Those little threads will get be- 
tween their teeth. That’s the way they catch 
sharks. ’’ 

“Golly 1’? said Billy in admiration. 
do think of everything !’’ 

As they approached the gate that led to the 
grove, the big dogs came rushing up, barking 
as before. ‘The problem of belling the cat 
| seemed rather hard to solve. At last Billy, 
the boldest spirit of the three, got a board, 
leaned it against one of the posts, mounted to 
its upper end, and dangled the larger piece of 
meat over the gate. The foremost of the dogs 
seized it, and when Billy threw the second 
piece of meat the other dog leaped at it. Ina 
moment the dogs had swallowed both pieces 
and were tied together even more securely 
than the ducks had been. 

“‘Now,’’ said Billy, ‘‘let’s hop over, grab 
what chestnuts we can, and then climb out on 
the other side. We’ll havea good joke on old 
man Boggs, anyhow.’’ 

The dogs were too busy to give heed to them, 
and the boys, with their eyes fixed alternately 
on the ground and on the animals, made their 
way to the middle of the grove. Of course, 
under such circumstances, they could not get 
many nuts, but they each picked up a few; 
| and as the minutes passed, their courage rose. 

‘‘That was a great idea of yours, Melly,” 
said Billy admiringly. 

“*It seems to work all right,’’ the author of 
the plan agreed, with becoming modesty, but 
accepting the praise that was his due. 

The grove rose to a ridge in the middle, 
beyond which the nuts seemed thicker than 
elsewhere. The boys had worked over to that 
part, and had nearly filled all of their pockets, 
when Marty suddenly gave a cry of alarm. 

‘*The dogs! the dogs!’’ he shrieked. 

The dogs certainly were coming, covering 
not much less than a rodata jump. Somehow 
they had got rid of the rope. There was not 
time enough for the boys to get to the opposite 
fence. Melly saw his companions swarm into 
the crotch of the big tree beneath which they 
had been gathering nuts. There was not room 
for him, too, and so he ‘‘shinned’’ up a much 
smaller tree. He had barely reached a place 
of safety when the animals, leaping and bark- 
ing riotously, appeared beneath him. Melly 
struggled up toa limb, climbed out upon it and 
sat down. One of the dogs, squatting directly 
below him, stared upward and made the grove 
ring with its outcries; the other gave its 
attention to the boys in the larger tree. 

The sun was almost setting. For an hour 
the three clung to their perches and vainly 
hoped for succor from the house. Once they 
caught a glimpse of Jim Boggs going to the 
barn, and shouted lustily, but he did not seem 
to hear them. 

‘*He’s just like his father; if he heard us, 
he wouldn’t come,’’ said Marty. ‘‘That was 
@ smart idea of yours!’” 

In fact, Melly had not heard a compliment 
since he climbed the tree; he had an unpleas- 
ant feeling that fate was punishing him for 
playing a mean trick on the dogs. Moreover, 
he was growing desperate, for he had about 
decided that, if they escaped at all, it must be 
by their own unaided efforts. 

On the opposite side of the trunk was a 
branch that reached out and touched a limb 
from an adjacent tree. Perhaps by climbing 
from tree to tree he could make his way to the 
fence. Once outside, he could demand aid 
from Mrs. Boggs, who was a kindly soul and 
who would not fail him; and, anyhow, action 
of any kind was preferable to inactivity, for 
the evening air was cold. 
| Shifting about, he edged along the limb, 
which bent disconcertingly; and carried him 
down-almost. withinyreach_of the dogs. He 
| stretched out his Hands to grasp the opposite 
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branch ; but as his fingers closed upon a cluster | assault. Melly opened an eye, took one look | called out their names: 
He /and struggled upward frum under the canine 
| | incubus. 


of twigs, he gave a shrill squeak of pain. 
had clutched a chestnut bur. 

The involuntary recoil that followed upset 
his balance. Careless of his stinging fingers, | 
he seized anything and everything within | 
reach ; but in spite of his efforts, he fell, and 
with a crackling of twigs and branches went 
plumping down upon the leaves and grass. 

The fall was not great,—only seven or eight 
feet,—but the dogs! Melly scarcely felt the 
jarring thud as he struck the ground. His 
heart was in his throat. Rolling over on his 
face, he drew up his hands to protect his neck ; | 
in a moment the fangs of the beasts would 
surely be buried in his flesh ! 

The chorus of barks was deafening. Melly 
felt crushed down as the great animals leaped ; 
upon him. One seemed to be dancing directly | 
up and down on his back. Then he felt a cold | 
nose thrust violently behind one of his hands 
and a warm, moist tongue licking frantically | 
at the ear that was exposed. 

That did not seem much like a murderous | 


| retiring as rapidly as possible. 


**Come oh down!’ he called to his compan- 
ions, ‘‘These ain’t anything but overgrown 
fool puppies. 
want to be knocked over again !”’ 

With their eyes still glued on the dogs, Billy 
and Marty slowly descended. 


‘“‘Those little pups are tickled to death to | 


have somebody to play with; they just dote 
on young folks,’’ said a voice from the fence. 
‘They kind of interfere with picking up chest- 
nuts some, though, don’t they ?’” 

“Oh, we got quite a lot, Mr. Boggs, thank 
you!”? said Melly, fending off the dogs and 
Even through 
the gloom he was sure he could see the old 
man’s smile. 

‘*He’s probably been watching us and grin- 
ning for an hour,’ said Billy wrathfully, as 
they scrambled over the opposite fence. 


“Well, never mind,’’ said Melly, gingerly | 


| feeling his bruises; ‘it’s been a great day.’’ 


STRAIGHTENING A KINK 


OB, Fishe 





Ay 7 his kit bag between his knees, | 
Wilfred sat on the mouldy steps of the 
store ut Mussel Harbor and regarded 

that expanse of muddy water in a kind of daze. 

The day when he had walked out of the For- 

tescues’ sanctum seemed to belong to the far 


past. 
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‘*Then I don’t see why you quit up there. 
She’s all sticky here. It’s mud and more 
mud.’” 

‘*Ain’t there a living up the bay?’’ asked 
Asa. ‘‘I’ve heard it’s plumb shot out and 
raked out.’’ 

‘*It’s shot out, sure, and the grounds ain’t 


Get away from me, you! Idon’t | 


As a matter of fact, he had left Norfolk | what they used to be,’’ said Wilfred cautiously. 
exactly three days before, but a good deal had ‘‘There isn’t so much law down here, either.’ 
happened in that time. He had closed hisac-| At this the brothers laughed appreciatively. 
count with his landlady and taken the steamer 


Although they belonged to the more peaceful | 
to Cape Charles. From there the railway element among the oystermen, they shared j 


train had brought him to the desolate little the prejudices of the fleet and regarded all, 


station in the pine woods of the peninsula, and ; 
the rest of his journey to the wild shores of | 
Mussel Harbor he had made on foot. 

Mussel Harbor was really no harbor at all, 
but a reed-rimmed, duck-haunted creek, on the | 
shore of which stood the gray, rat-riddled 
building in which old August Francke had 
his general store. | 

Francke had not been very cordial to Wilfred, 
and some of the oystermen whom the boy had 
asked for a job had roughly refused him. But 
Mose and Asa Little, who had happened to 
come up to the store that day to buy provi- 
sions, had needed an extra hand, and so had 
hired him. As soon as they finished their busi- 
ness, Wilfred was to go back with them to. 
Shearwater Island, where their oyster beds 
lay. 

Presently the Little ‘‘boys’’—in that region 
everyone under sixty is called a boy—came out 


WHILE MOSE HELD HER STEADY, 
ASA AND WILFRED CARRIED 
THE DUNNAGE ABOARD. 


Mose, the elder of the two, curtly ' 
requested Will, which was the name young 
Sprague had used in introducing himself, to | 
pick up his kit bag and follow them to the! 


of the store. 


boat. He and his brother had as mucn as they 





wardens and sheriffs as interlopers. 
‘*It?ll be free enough down here for a spell, 
I reckon,’’ said Mose. 


this ain’t like the bay. It’s big country down 


here and next door to the sea, and there’s a! 


million miles of marsh and creek here, I reckon. 
Let up now, Asa.’” 


The skiff cuddled against the side of the, 


schooner Rosabell, and, while Mose held her 
steady, Asa and Wilfred carried the dunnage 
aboard and stowed it away below. There was 


‘a good beam wind and the tide was at full 
flood; they quickly got the schooner under | 


way and began the run down the broad creek. 


Several sharpies, buckeyes and sloops lay at | 


anchor along the creek, and the men on board 
waved their hands or exchanged friendly 
shouts with the Littles. Wilfred was pleased 
to see that the brothers were evidently popular 
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among the fleet: it would help him to carry 
out his plan of investigation. 

A run of a mile took the schooner out of 
Mussel Creek. Behind them lay the curving, 


| ‘*Hold up your star- | 
board, Asa. We’re right close now. Yes, sir, 


| but Wilfred soon gave up 
trying to remember them 
all. He was more inter- 
ested in a big schooner 
toward which they were 
heading. Her cut sug- 
gested speed, and she had 
a@ pennon lashed to her 
fore-topmast. He decided 
that she was probably a 
‘run boat’? that had come 
in to buy a load of oysters 
|from the fleet, although 
Ag was rather surprising 
| to find her so far inshore. 
| He had been assigned 
the task of tending the 
jib, and was sitting on 
the deck forward with 
his back against the @bin 
skylight. The two Lit- 
tles were aft, talking in 
low tones, and something 
made him suspect that he 
was the subject of their 
conversation. He heard 
Mose say, ‘‘Oh, I reckon 
he’s all right!’??’ And 
then the Roxabell, veer- 
ing just a point, headed 
straight for the schooner. 

A red - headed, ftiery- 
bearded man came to her 
rail as they drew slowly 
up with shaking sails. The fellow caught | 
| the rope that Asa threw to him and made it 
fast to a cleat. 

‘“*Many of the boys coming down?’’ he 
asked. 

‘““They won’t stay long in Mussel Harbor 
with you here,’’ said Mose. 

‘The man grinned ; then his eye caught sight 
of Wilfred, and he made a slight gesture with 
one hand. Evidently he received a reassuring | 
signal, and the frown that had begun to crease 
his forehead faded out. With his cheap, soiled 
clothes and youthful air, Wilfred was not likely 
to rouse much suspicion; moreover, he had 
the unmistakable imprint of one born to the 
water, 

The man glanced at him again, and then 
said to Mose, ‘‘A couple’s company.’’ 

‘‘Mind the boat a spell, Will,’’ said Mose. 

Ile and Asa boarded the schooner and went | 
| below with the red-haired man. Wilfred no- 

ticed that the glass ports and skylights were 
smeared on the inside with some sort of paint | 
or whitewash that rendered them quite opaque. ; 
He wondered why there was such an air of 
secrecy about the craft. 

When the Littles returned, Wilfred soon 
found the answer to the puzzle. The breath 
of Mose and of Asa was pungent with liquor. 
They made no pretense at keeping their errand } 
@ secret. 

‘«'There’s more than one way to skin a cat,’’ 

' remarked Mose, grinning, as the Rosabell drew 
away from the schooner. 

‘A mighty good cat, too,’’ said Asa, smack- 
ing his lips. ‘‘It’s sure good of ’em to hand 
out such stuff at a price like that.’’ 

‘*You can see through a piece of glass, can’t 
you?’ replied his brother. ‘‘'That’s the crowd 
that’s after our trade, and I don’t know as they 
don’t deserve it.’” 

“Sho! Is that how it goes? Is Jaynes with 
that crowd? Where’d you hear that?’’ 

‘Up at old man Francke’s. It’s a right 
smart trick, too. Looks like there was enough | 
money behind ’em to pay for our beds if they 
want to buy ’em.’’ 

“Where do you trade?’’ asked Wilfred, as if 
with perfunctory interest. 
“Oh, here and there! 

old Tidewater. ’’ 

‘I’ve heard they’re all right; good, square 
people, ’’ said Wilfred. 

‘Do they do any trading up your way?’’ 

‘*No, not very much in the bay.’” 

Mose said nothing, and Wilfred, seeing that 
the oysterman was not in a communicative 
mood, thought it better to let the matter drop 
for the present. 

The little piece of news had excited him 
greatly, and he was sure that at the very start 
of his investigations he had stumbled on the 
clue he was looking for. As ‘Tom Redmond 

had hinted, there was competition afoot—un- 
serupulous competition. ‘I'he selling of liquor 
was strictly prohibited in that region. A 
firm that was willing to break the law in 
that way would certainly prove a sharp an- 
tagonist. 
| Looking back at the schooner, he carefully 
| studied her lines. He wanted to be sure to’ 
recognize her in the future. 

The Rosabell was an able sailer, and Mose 
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of the fleets. Here and 
there, at long distances 
apart, rose the lonely 
Watch-houses. Some of 
these were little more 
than sentry boxes with 
a bunk, stove ar‘ table; 
others were well - made 
shacks that contain 4 
several roon . ele 

‘The one on Shearwater 
Island was of the latter 
type. Like the rest, it 
was raised on wooden 
piles some five or six feet 
above the level of the 
marsh, which, at flood 
tide, was often completely 
under water. A flight 
of wooden steps led to 
a broad porch in front. 
A number of punts, skills 
and other small boats 
were drawn up on the 
edge of the marsh. 

The island was long 
and narrow, aid did not 
comprise more than forty 
acres. The wi ch-house 
stood on the southern 
end, where the grass was 
thin. The northern end 
terminated in an ex- 
tensive flat, whieh was 
separated from another 
smaller piece of marsh by 9 broad strip of 


|deep water. That little isiand was consid- 


|erably higher than Shearwater, but it had 


evidently been flooded, for in the stiff grass 
lay a large sloop, held’ ‘pright on her keél by 
several shores and with her anchor out on a 
long cable. 

‘‘Old Pete and Piper won’t get dinner ti! 
we fetch ’em their grub,’’ Asa said, laughing 
‘Here comes Pete now. He don’t walk so 


‘much like a crab as Piper.’? 


A negro had come out of the stranded sloop 
and was hitching along toward the edge of the 
marsh. But as soon as he had shoved off ina 
skiff all his awkwardness of motion disap- 
peared. He made the light boat fairly fly 
across the water and was soon alongside. Ilis 


| smiling black face, under a blue bandanna 
| headdress, shone with perspiration. 


‘*Howdy, Marse Mose! Howdy, Marse Asa!’’ 
he called, with two bobs of his head. 

“‘Hiowdy, Pete, howdy !’? they answered. 

‘‘Here you are, Uncle Pete,’’ said Asa, as 
he swung a gunny sack of provisions from the 
deck into the skiff. ‘‘Have the rheumatics 
been discombobalating you to-day ?’’ 

Pete laughed. ‘‘She ain’t reached ’bove my 
laigs, Marse Asa. I’m holdin’ her down thar. 
But I’m mighty glad I ain’t gwine ter live up 
no’th this winter.’’ 

He rowed off with his gunny sack, and the 
schooner got under way again. Presently Pete 
hailed them in stentorian tones: 

‘Shall I sell ter dat Virginny feller, Marse 
Mose? He’s been round a-botherin’ me a 
heap.’? 

“I'd wait a spell!’’ shouted Mose, and the 
old negro resumed his rowing with a satisfied 
| nod. 

“We going to wait a spell, too?’ asked 
Asa. 

“I reckon it’s better,’’ said Mose thought- 
fully. ‘*They don’t offer much for the beds. 
Course they make that up by the per cent we’d 
get ranning and working ’em and the profit 
sharing, but I don’t want to jump off a wall 
till I can see where I’m going tolight. ‘lhere’s 
the skipper at the landing, swapping yarns 
with Eno Bristow. Eno’s on the way to 
Francke’s, 1 reckon.’’ 

Wilfred instantly ized this chance. 

“(Pll drop word toa chum of mine that I’m 
all right, if you don’t mind,’’ he said. 

‘‘Drop the whole dictionary on him if you 

want to,’’ replied Mose good - naturedly. 
:**Eno’ll post her at Francke’s.’” 
Wilfred had provided himself with a writing 
| block of cheap paper and some stamped enve- 
lopes, and, bracing the pad on his knee, he 
hastily wrote a note to ‘Tom Redmond. 

‘There seems to be a company trying the 
same tricks here that got you into truuble up 
the Chesapeake,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I haven’t time 
now and hardly dare ask questions. It may 
help a lot if you’ll give me all the particulars 
about the company that cheated you—names 
and facts—all you can remémber. Send them 
as soon as possible, for it looks as if the men 
were ready to bite.’’ 

Enoch Bristow, a mild-faved, tow-headed 
giant, rowed out and had a short chat with 
the Littles while they were snugging the 
schooner down. He agreed to mail Wilfred’s 





irregular shore of the peninsula with its wall-| was known among the fleets as a ‘‘driver.’’ letter at Francke’s. 


vould stagger under, and when they shoved off like growth of big pines. As far as you could! As long as he could carry every stitch of sail 
from the muddy shore the little skiff was down | see to the left or right and ahead stretched | he did, and that was longer than would have feller, Mose,’’ he announced, as he rowed off. 


almost to her gunwale with the weight of the | 
men and the sacks of potatoes, flour, salt pork, | 
grits and canned goods. 

‘*Part your hair in the middle, boys, and 
don’t shift your tongue over none, or we’ll 
come bottom up,’’ said Mose. ‘‘Is she muddy 
like this up yonder, Will?’’ 

‘*1t’s sand and gravel mostly where I come ; 
from—with hard blue clay on the beds.’”’ 


water and marsh—creeks, bayous and bays, 


dotted with islands that were almost bare; on : 
, the horizon far ahead was the faint white 


streak of a long bar, beyond which the sea 
rolled. Wilfred was not surprised that the 
arm of the law had been slow to penetrate this 


| strange region. 


As they slipped from one reach into another, 


suited many of the oystermen. Wilfred, a good 
boatman himself, had recognized his skill at 
once, and he took keen delight in the way Mose 
drove the schooner along under the stiffening 
wind, shaving headlands and threading intri- 
cate channels. 

Presently Asa pointed out Shearwater 
Island. They had run about seven miles and 


|or skirted some island of high marsh, Mose were well down among the beds and the resoits)/ 


“}’ve made my deal with that Virginny 


“*Got the contract for it in my pocket, too.’” 

‘*Maybe we’ll have ours pretty soon,’’ said 
Asa. He added in lower tones to his brother, 
“*You see how it’s going. We don’t want to 
hang off so long we’ll be shut out.’”’ 

Mose shook his head sagely. ‘+I ain’t going 
to jump off of-a wall till I know just how 
and where I?m going,to land,’ he repeated. 

TO BE-CONTINUED. 
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A BATTLESHIP IN THE BUILDING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OST of us have to live years before we 
learn how to live wisely for a day. 


‘The heights of common lives, though low, 
Are green, and by the sunshine kissed ; 
And, like the higher sununits, glow 
With tints of rose and amethyst. 
“ AKE your money first,’’ said Stephen 
Girard. ‘‘ Then make your money 
last.’’ We are inclined to add that the first is 
easier than the last. 
OME of those who think that the border 
problem has been badly handled forget 
that the northern boundary of Mexico is longer 
than the distance from Maine to Florida—and 
that, according to the census of 1910, about 
222,000 Mexicans live on this side of it. 
Or the 125,000 tons of rubber produced in 
1915, American manufacturers bought 
100, 000 tons for about $111,000,000. A gener- 
ation ago most of it would have gone begging. 
It plays as important a part in twentieth- 
century life as harnessed electricity. 


ELATED, but well worth waiting for is the 
announcement of the American Medical 
Association that not a single case of tetanus or 
of blinding by gunpowder followed the cele- 


bration of Independence Day this year. Surely | 


the safe-and-sane Fourth pays. The deaths 
this year were 30; in 1903, the first year in 
which complete figures were obtained, they 
were 466. 


HE negotiations for the Danish West In- | 


dies give the neglected Isle of Pines a new 
realization of its unhappy orphanage. Amer- 
ican investors who assumed that the Treaty 
of Paris made the Isle of Pines American terri- 
tory own virtually the whole island, and have 
made its resources available; but the United 
States turned the island over to Cuba for 
administration, pending a settlement of the 
matter, and no settlement has ever been made. 


ANY a woman has had a beautiful gown 

ruined by the careless driver of an 
automobile who tore at full speed through a 
puddle near the curb. ‘To all such it will be 
good news that they may be able to recover 
damages. A case of that kind was recently 
tried before a ‘Massachusetts court, which held 
that a driver has a duty to observe toward the 
clothing as well as toward the persons of pedes- 
trians, and that the condition of the street 
must be considered in determining what is a 
Teasonable speed. 


ED-HEADED persons have usually had 

little difticulty in maintaining their rights. 
In fact, they are supposed to be especially 
successful in doing so, but heretofore they 
have acted as individuals. Now they have 
organized. In Indianapolis recently the Red 
Head League of America was formed, with four 
hundred charter members from the Middle 
West in attendance. ‘There is only one require- 
ment for membership, and that one is apparent. 
Perhaps the league will restore the respect that 
the Greeks had for the bair they regarded as 
the most beautiful, and that Titian loved to 
paint. ‘‘Brick ‘Top’? may yet be a term of 
reverence and endearment. 

HE librarian of the Chicago Public Library 

has prepared a list of books ‘‘ that all 
boys should read.’’ Here are the titles: 
“Mother Goose’s Melodies,” Andersen’s “Fairy 
Tales,’’ ‘Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,’’ 
Perrault’s ‘‘'l'ales,’? ‘*Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin’? *‘Rip Wan Winkle’? ‘*Don Quixote, ’’ 
Boutet de Monvel’s ‘‘Joan of Are,’’ Hale’s 
‘*Man Without a Country,’’ Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory’s ‘*Morte d’Arthur,’’ Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle 
Book’? ‘* Tom Brown’s School Days,’? 
Pyle’s ‘*Men of Iron,’ ‘*Robinson Crusoe,” 
‘Treasure [sland,’? ‘*Franklin’s Autobiog- 
rauphy,’’ ‘ Hiawatha,’? ‘ Tom Sawyer, ’’ 


'speare,’? ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,’’ Alcott’s 
‘Little Women’? and ‘‘Ivanhoe.’? It is an | 
excellent list, but we should hardly dare to 
press our boy friends too closely as to how 
many of the books they have read. But the 
(editors of The Companion will be very glad 
to hear from any boy—or girl—who has read 


‘them all. 

N 
A the employee begins work at a certain 
| time and keeps at his task steadily, 
| with a stated noon period of rest, until the | 
final whistle. His hours of labor are concen- 
| trated ; the remainder of the twenty-four hours ; 
is his own. 

But in railway transportation the measure 
| of a day’s work must be, not hours, but miles. 
| A train cannot be left on the track when so 
many hours have elapsed; it must be brought 
into the terminal. Nevertheless, to protect 
the railway operative from being overworked, 
Congress passed a law that limits to sixteen 
the number of hours during which he may be 
employed continuously ; and for employees in 
the freight service the standard day was one 
1of ten hours. In estimating the pay of train- 
| men, therefore, both time and mileage must be 
jtaken into account. A fundamental issue in 
| the recent controversy was which of the two 
was to preponderate. 

In the moving of freight, the railway man- 
agers have steadily aimed at heavier loads and 
larger earnings to the mile. ‘That has meant 
more powerful engines, larger cars, longer 
trains, improved roadbed and fewer grades 
and curves. As a result of those efforts, the 
| volume of traffic has greatly increased, but 
} the cost of moving it has been diminished. 
On the other hand, the huge freight trains 
must run more slowly—one hundred miles in 
a day of ten hours is the standard—and they 
|are more subject to delays. Toa certain ex- 
: tent the economies have been effected at the 
' expense of the employee’s time. ¥ 

In presenting the facts to a startled and 
bewildered public the leaders of the railway 
brotherhoods insisted chiefly on the need of 
shorter hours. The railway managers held 
that the question was not humanitarian, but 
economic; that the men wanted to get more 
wages by changing the ‘‘standard’’ day from 
ten hours to eight; that they did not and could 
not expect a shorter working day. 

The question is extremely complicated ; but 
it is not beyond the power of man, by careful 
|and dispassionate study, to solve it in a way 
that should be fair to both sides. Unfortu- 
nately, under the fear of a costly and dangerous 
\ strike and the pressure of time, Congress deter- 
mined offhand one of the critica] points at issue, 
and refused to provide for any impartial study 
and fair settlement of the whole problem. In 
doing so it suffered an irreparable loss of dig- 
nity, for the country saw it yield unquestioning 
assent to the demands of a small but well- 
organized and determined part of the public. 
The railway workers are convinced that their 
cause was good; but they were ill-advised to 
use the threat of force rather than the argu- 
ments of reason in its support, for they have 
set a precedent that may hereafter be invoked 
by causes that are wholly dangerous and evil, 
and they have given the nation reason to doubt 
the independence and strength of its govern- 
ment. 

That is an evil for which no individual or 
class advantage can compensate. 


& 


THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 


eight-hour day in a factory means that 


& 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING. 


VER the industrial activities that are 
O closely related to the war England, 

like the other belligerent countries, has 
drawn the veil of censorship. Recently, how- 
ever, for one interesting moment the veil has 
been lifted. An intelligent and trustworthy 
American journalist has been permitted to! 
inspect. the shipbuilding yards on the Clyde. 
His account of what he saw makes truly star- ' 
tling reading. 

A member of a leading shipbuilding firm told 
him that the production of the Clyde now is ; 
| slightly greater than the highest production of 
all the yards in the German Empire before the 
war. And the Clyde, although the largest ship 
manufactory in Great Britain, is not the only 


reached, could not the labor and resources be | 


more profitably employed in other ways? 
Replying to that question, British naval 
experts told the American journalist that the 
intention is to produce a navy of such over- 
whelming superiority as to convince the 
German people at the end of the war that 
naval rivalry with Great Britain is out of the 
question. If the Germans were once convinced 


of this, then and then only would relaxation | 


of naval building be possible and the way pre- 
pared for a general reduction of armament. 
The journalist declares that the newest ships 


that are building on the Clyde completely out-, 


class the ships that Congress has authorized. 
‘*The ships that England tells the world about 
are already out of date,’’ said the foremost 
naval expert in England. And it is upon the 
ships that England has told the world about 
that we have formed our naval standards. 


e «© 


HOUSECLEANING. 


HIS is a sort of resurrection period in 
the year. Vacation, for most of us, is 


done. The family is back in town, the 
children are at school again. Home life begins 
to run on the winter schedule, although it is 
still some time to snowfall. 

For mother the task that comes first is the 
usual fall housecleaning, and all the prelimi- 
nary clearing of decks that experience or con- 
vention has made a domestic commandment. 

From dark closets under the eaves will come 
clothing that no one in the family has worn 
for five years. It is now too antiquated in 
style for anyone ever to wear, but it will be 
shaken and brushed and put away again, just 
because ‘‘the cloth in it is as good as ever it 
was,’’ and mother cannot bring herself to 
throw it away. 

There are old pictures, too, that have been 
turned toward the wall in some corner of the 
attic for half a generation—pictures of Aunt 
Eunice and Uncle Jethro, both of whom have 
been dead for twenty years, and who were only 
second cousins to you by marriage anyway, 
although you gave them the closer title. There 


are also the water ovlors that Julia did when | 
she was a little girl, and the old engravings— | 


a whole set of them—‘tThe Voyage of Life.’’ 
Never again will they adorn the walls, yet 
year after year they will be dragged from their 
hiding place, dusted and returned. To suggest 


the sensible course of throwing them away, or! 


of giving them to some one who would like 
them—nay, even to some one who needs them 
—seems like sacrilege. You cannot bear the 
thought. 

So it is with all of us. We go through life 
gathering much gear, and cumbering ourselves 
with things that we cling to simply because 
they have once served us, or because the ten- 
drils of association have become so twined 
about them that we cannot tear them loose. 

It is not merely that the physical objects, 
long past their usefulness, are a care and a 
burden upon the housekeeper: they clog and 
clutter the spirit, too, and keep it subservient 
to the material thing, instead of being free. 
‘The mind that cannot part with a hideous old 
wall bracket, because a boy friend, now dead, 
laboriously jigged it out with a homemade fret 
saw, is still in bonds. It bears the same rela- 
tion toa spirit truly free that the old system 
of telegraphy bears to wireless. 

‘‘Wasn’t that your father’s hat? I don’t see 
how you can bear to throw it away,’’ said a 
woman to a friend whom she found in the 
midst of housecleaning. 

“Do you suppose I have to depend on an 
old hat, or any other material thing, to recall 
my father??’’ 

It was a good answer, from one who knew 
how to clean house to the help of her soul. 


* 6 


GOLD. 


ERTAIN economic theories hitherto 
C held in respect will have to be thoroughly 
reconsidered when the war ends. 

It is one of those theories that gold flows to 
financial centres that are in a state of disturb- 
ance, as blood rushes to the part of the body 
that has suffered an injury. 

Gold has so come to this country in every 
financial panic, from that of 1837 to that of 





one. In 1914 it produced about one quarter 
of the total toynage built in the country. It 
is probable, therefore, that to-day the British 
“are putting out nearly, if not quite, four times: 
as many ships as the Germans can build. 1 
\ The question naturally arises, What is the 
| use of surpassing the enemy’s possible maxi- 
‘mum to such an overwhelming degree? After 





| lwo but in the last two years it has flowed 


away from the most disturbed regions of the 
earth to the most tranquil. 

Again, economists say that prices are gov- 
erned by the quantity of available money. 
Prices have indeed advanced, and the supply 
of money is larger than it ever was before, but 


there is no reason to look upon the two-facts} 


as cause and effect. The greatly increased de- 
mand for the necessaries of life upon a supply 
that has diminished rather than increased, 
accounts fully for the higher prices, and ren- 
ders it unnecessary to look for any other cause. 

The enormous displacements of gold that 
have taken place in the last two years are 
generally known, but there are probably few 
readers of The Companion who realize how 
great they are, and no one, no matter how 
deep a student of economics he may be, can 
: predict with confidence what their ultimate 
effect will be. At the beginning of the war 
the Banks of England, France, Germany and 
Russia held 2570 million dollars in gold; the 
total amount in the United States was 1sx7 
millions. By August 20th of this year, the 
American holdings had increased by 663 mil- 
lions, most of which came from those four 
| reservoirs ; yet in the same time the four banks 
themselves gained 30 millions. 

Whence came those 66% millions, previously 
invisible? Perhaps a fourth was the produc- 
tion of the mines. In ordinary times not all 
the gold that is produced reaches the mints: 
for the arts and the jewelers’ requirements 
consume a large part of it. That part has 
probably been less of late than in time of 
| peace. 

A still larger source of supply is the pockets 
of the people. The war is between countries 
| where the use of gold in everyday trade was 
‘common. Before the war, Great Britain had 
no paper money of a smaller denomination 
than the five-pound note. Now paper money 
is in universal use. The German government 
has so drained Germany of gold that the empire 
is on a paper basis and gold is at a premium. 
| Nearly all the gold in all the belligerent coun- 
| tries has gone into the banks. Not a little of 
it—undoubtedly many millions in the aggregate 
—was hoarded, and has been drawn from old 





| stockings and teapots by patriotism or the 
i prospect of a premium, when a government 
‘Joan has been issued. Much of it has come 
‘here—too much of it, indeed, for we do not 
‘need it, and hardly know what to do with it 
, In many respects it may be as injurious to us 
{asa fat legacy is to a spendthrift. We must 
( Study to make the peril as small as possible. 


*o* ¢ 


THE TRUE HOMESTEAD. 


TRUE homestead must be a partnership 
! affair. It requires the presence and co- 
operation of father, mother and children. 
| Indeed, several generations of children are 
needed to bring out and illustrate the larger 
meaning of the word. When all do their parts, 
the homestead, however poorly furnished it 
may be, calls forth gracious memories in 
later years and summons the children back 
on pilgrimage to its hearthstone. Homes of 
that sort furnish one of the great steadying 
influences of life and help to keep some of the 
best of their children on the land. 

Unfortunately, too many farm homes have 
exerted a contrary influence. They have never 
become homesteads in the higher sense, because 
the true spirit of codperation was lacking and 
sacrifice was unfairly distributed. It is from 
such homes that children are sometimes glad 
to be delivered; and the memories that cluster 
about them are too often tinged with bitterness. 

One condition of farm efficiency that is 
attracting increased attention is the adequate 
equipment of the farmhouse for economical 
housekeeping and wholesome living. It is 
extremely poor economy that compels a woman 
to bring water from an outside well if it can 
possibly be piped into the kitchen. A good 
authority has recently estimated that a woman 
in a farmhouse with no facilities for water 
supply or sewage disposal has to lift about a 
ton a day in handling and rehandling the 
water needed for cooking and washing. Draw- 
ing water by hand in the barn as well as in 
the house should be reduced as far as possible, 
since the health of stock as well as that of the 
family depends in considerable degree on an 
abundant and convenient supply. 

The economical, safe and convenient disposal 
of sewage almost always represents a good 
investment. It is better to pay the bills for a 
bathroom than those of a sick room. In these 
days of improved furnaces a central heating 
plant is another piece of equipment likely to 
prove economical in the strict sense ; and when 
that is supplemented by the less necessary but 
convenient electric light, the four main items of 
| efficient farmhouse equipment are provided. 
A competent engineer estimates the expense 
of a proper furnace to be from $125 in the 
small house heated by hot air to $300 in the 
large house, heated by hot,water; of a water 
| supply (driven-by, a gasoline engine from $200 
to $400 Sof’a sanitary bathroom from $150 to 
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added to the water supply, from $300 to $400. 
In every case true economy demands thor- 
oughly sound material and workmanship, 
especially in plumbing and heating. 

The Companion inclines to think that the 
figures given above may prove too small in 
some cases, owing to the prevailing high price 
of all metal products; but none the less are 
the objects set forth worth planning, saving, 
and sometimes, perhaps, borrowing for. If 
they can be had by economy, vodperation and 
common sacrifice, they will help transform the 
barest farmhouse into a true homestead. 





CURRENT EVENTS! 


ONGRESS. —The first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, which began on December 
6, 1915, came to an end on September sth, 
after both branches had adopted the conference 
report on the general revenue bill. The total 
appropriations made during the session were 
$1,626, 439,209. At the previous session they 
were $1, 114,937,012. Congress will reassemble 
on December 4th. 


AINE ELECTION.—The Maine elec- 

tion, on September 1ith, resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Republicans. They 
elected their candidate for governor, Carl E. 
Milliken, by about 14,000 plurality, their two 
candidates for the United States Senate, Fred- 
erick Hale and Bert M. Fernald, al] four can- 
didates for the IIouse of Representatives, and 
a@ large majority of both branches of the legis- 
lature. At present the governor, one senator, 
one member of the House and a majority in 
one branch of the legislature are Democrats. 
Maine is now the only state that holds an 
election in September. 

> 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS.—The preva- 


lence of infantile paralysis brought about 


@ postponement of two or three weeks in the 


opening of the public schools and many of the | 


colleges in New York and Massachusetts and 


parts of neighboring states. Up to September | 
10th there had been 11,061 cases reported in | 
the State of New York, three fourths of which ! 


were in New York City. Of these 2371 had 
resulted fatally. 


EW YORK STRIKE.—The carmen of 
the New York City surface lines were 


not satisfied with the terms that settled the | 
strike of early August, and in early September | 


they again quit work to enforce their demands. 
On September 11th, their leaders said that the 
strikers numbered sixteen thousand men. Sur- 
face-car transit was virtually at a standstill 
in the city and its suburbs. The leaders of 
organized labor began a movement for a sym- 
pathy strike that would call out seven hundred 
and fifty thousand trade unionists in the city. 
* 
AILWAY PROBLEMS. —President Rip- 
ley of the Santa Fe system announced on 
September 6th that his company will not 
comply with the eight-hour law, which Con- 
gress passed to avert a strike, until the Supreme 
Court has pronounced the law constitutional. 
It was expected that other companies would 
follow the same course. There was uncertainty 
whether the law applies only to the three 
hundred and fifty thousand engineers, con- 
ductors and trainmen, or also to about two 
hundred thousand switchmen, train dispatchers 
and other railway workers. 
* 
RCTIC EXPLORATION.—On Septem- 
ber 7th, word came from Labrador that 
the schooner George B. Cluett, which went 
to the relief of the MacMillan expedition, had 
reached there, but that MacMillan and some of 
his companions had elected to remain for fur- 
ther scientific work in northern Greenland. 
‘The expedition had determined that there is no 
land where geographers and earlier explorers 
had supposed ‘‘Crocker Land’ to be. ——The 
Russian government has announced the loss of 
the Kussanoff and Brussiloff polar expeditions, 
which set out in 1912. 
* 
ME: —The joint commission, in begin- 
ning its sessions at New London, which 
are likely to continue for many weeks, first 
took up the question of a joint patrol to main- 
tain order along the border. The Mexican 


commnissioners consulted New York bankers | 


as to the terms of a loan to the Carranza gov- 
ernment. ——The War Department announced 
that the fifteen thousand national guardsmen 
ordered home from the border and discharged 
from Federal service would be replaced by men 
from the state mobilization camps, where forty 
thousand state troops have been in training. 
* 

ANISH WEST INDIES.—On September 

ith, the Senate ratified the treaty with 
Denmark for the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies for twenty-five million dollars. The 
attitude of Denmark, since the two branches | 
of the parliament do not agree, apparently | 
depends on a general election, which will not | 
be held until the end of the war. 


(From September 7th to September 13th.) 


The main interest of the week centred in 
|the Balkan situation, although there was no \ 
pause in the heavy fighting along the Somme | 
‘and in Galicia. While a large Roumanian | 
army pushed northward into ‘Transylvania, | 
an army of Germans and Bulgarians began 
an invasion of southeastern Roumania. 
was evident that the Roumanians desired to 
be first in the tempting Austrian province, 
and so put forth most of their strength there, 
leaving the defense of their southern borders 
to the Russians, who were to push southward 
along the Black Sea against Bulgaria and 
‘Turkey. Their offensive continued successful, 
' for they captured town after town in ‘Transyl- 
| vania and forced the Austrians back at every 
attack ; but the invasion from the south began | 
before their Russian allies were on hand to 
meet it. 

The Bulgar-German army first struck at 
Tutrakan on the Danube, and on September 
8th Berlin told of the capture of twenty thou- 
sand Roumanian soldiers there. The invaders 
also occupied other places in that region, but 
were not able to cross the Danube. On Sep- 
tember 10th, they captured the fortress of Silis- 
tria, on the eastern bank of the Danube sixty 
miles east of Bucharest, the capital of Kou- 
mania. The Roumanians, reinforced by Rus- 
sians, were soon able to recapture Dobrich, 
which the Bulgarians had taken on September 
4th, and to enguge the invaders along a front 
of seventy miles from the Danube to the Black 
Sea. It seemed probable that the Teutonic 
activity in southeastern Roumania was less 
with a view to a real offensive against Rou- 
mania than to protect Bulgaria aguinst the 
expected Russian drive southward. 

In Galicia, the Russians suddenly shifted | 
| their main attack from the Carpathians to the | 
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regions of Brzezany and Halicz, southeast of 
Lemberg, their chief objective. Near both 
cities they drove back the ‘Teutonic allies from 
fortitied positions, and on September 7th they 
told of capturing 5645 prisoners in the Halicz 
sector. ‘They bombarded Halicz until parts of 
the city were in flames, and its fall seemed im- 
minent. On the northern end of their line, 
near Riga, the Russians began a new under- 
taking. They crossed the Dvina River north 
of PDvinsk and occupied new positions, from 
which the Germans, although they made re- 
peated attempts, were unable to dislodge them. 
On September 12th, Petrograd said the Russian 
troops in the Carpathians had stormed Kapul 
Mountain and captured a thousand prisoners. 

On the Macedonian front there were artillery 
duels along the Struma and in the region of 
Lake Doiran, and on September 11th the Brit- 
ish forces after hard fighting threw their lines 
across the Struma at Neochari. They occupied 
several villages, which they held against heavy 
counter-attacks. It was said that their advance 
foreed the Bulgarians to evacuate Kavala, the 
Greek port that they occupied in August. 
Between the Vardar and Lake Doiran the 
French artillery bombarded the Bulgarian 
positions, and farther west the Serbian troops 
pushed their lines into territory that the Bul- 
garians have held. There was no evidence, 
however, of the expected concerted drive north- 
ward up the valley of the Vardar. 

On the western front there were no such | 
advances by the French and British as marked 
the week before. ‘The Allies were busy, in the 
main, with organizing the newly captured posi- 
tions and in throwing back German counter- 
attacks. On September 9th, however, the 
British occupied Ginehy, which had been for 
weeks a stumblingblock to their advance, and | 
gained ground northeast of Pozitres. There 
were violent artillery duels along the French 
front, and on September 12th the French sud- 
denly smashed forward between Combles and 
the Somme and captured nearly four miles of 
German trenches and 2300 prisoners. In the 
Verdun sector, from which the Germans had 
been forced to withdraw troops to meet the | 
terrific blows on the Somme, the offensive was | 
wholly in the hands of the French. 

In German East Africa the British captured 
;two more ports—Kilwa Kivinje and Kilwa: 
| Kisiwani. There were no important changes 
‘on the Austro-Italian front or in the Turkish 
theatre of war. 

The situation in Greece steadily approached | 
‘the expected crisis. An Athens dispatch of 
September 12th brought the report that Premier 
Zaimis had tendered his resignation. 
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“The Mitchell Sedan, Springfield Type—Seats for Seven 


How Car Ideas 
Are Changing 


Now It’s One Ca 


In motor cars ideas are changing, as they did in trolley cars. 


summer we used to have open 


r for All Weathers 


In 
street cars, which were curtained 


when it rained. Now the same cars are used in summer and winter 


—cars in which windows drop 


In the Touring Sedan—the Springfield type—this idea is applied 


to motor cars. 


This is a luxury car—a superb Sedan—with the plate-glass windows up. 
has seats for seven—all in one compartment. 


In a moment all windows disapp 
And you have a Touring Car. 
have a car like this. 


And the demand for this type is sensational. 


It 
So the lady can drive, if she wishes. 


ear. All sashes and braces with them. 


It doesn’t matter what the weather is when you 


In the Cabriolet—a closed Coupe—the windows drop and the top falls back. 


Then you have an open Roadster. 


9 

Luxury’s 

Mitchell designers, under John W. 

Bate, have just completed five new 

types of closed bodies. They were 

designed for the January Shows—as 

the Mitchell models bodies. But we 

are building 500 to be sold this fall, to 
add to the Mitchell prestige. 

Our artists and designers, before 

completing these models, examined 


Last Word 


257 of the latest designs, European 
and American. So all the new lux- 
uries, all the new touches, are com- 
bined in this single car. 

You will find in these new Mitchells 
at least 20 attractions which no other 
one car embodies. You will find the 
best examples of superb body build- 
ing that were ever put on show. 


On a Lifetime Chassis 


These bodies come mounted on a 
Bate-built chassis—in which John W. 
Rate has made 700 improvements. 
Every part has at least 50 per cent 
over-strength, Evéry major strain 
is met with Chrome-Vanadium steel. 
And 440 parts are either drop-forged 
or steel-stamped. 

This car typifies efficiency, carried 
to the limit. It has 26 extras which 
other cars omit. It offers at least 20 
per cent greater value than any other 
car in this class. All these extras are 
paid for by factory savings. 

See these new bodies at vour local 
Mitchell showroom before the allot- 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., 


ment is sold. We can build only 500 
of them this fall, because of the trebled 
demand for our open cars. 


0G eres ms Re CG aan oe 


: $132 Fob 


For 5-Passenger ee Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 

7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 

Equipped with Demountable Top Only, 
$300 Extra 

Limousine, $2650 Touring Sedan, $1985 5 
Coupe, $1850 Cabriolet, $1775 < 
High-speed economical Six. 48 horse- : 
power —127-inch wheelbase. Equip- 
ment includes 26 extra features—one * 
8 power tire pump. (138) 
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THE NEW COMPANION 


purchase of a New Companion Machine. 


be told in our latest Illustrated Bookle 
How to Find Out 7 


a New Companion has not been sent into yor 


Perry Mason Company, 
interested to receive further particulars concerning the New ‘Companion Sewin, 


The Three Months’ 
FREE Trial Offer 


Every machine is sold subject to purchas- 
er’s approval after three months’ trial. If, 
for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the machine, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your entire remit- 
tance. No charge will be made for use 
during the trial. 


OUR LOW PRICES 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System over thirty years ago, we 
can save you a large amount through the 
How all this is accomplished can best 
t, which is sent free to any inquirer. 


To get this information, write to the Sewing Machine Department, 


Boston, Mass., stating that you will be 
Machine. If 


ur town, ask for our Special Introductory Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON,/ MASSACHUSETTS 
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CITY SMOKE 
“Ons Abbie Farwell Brown 


H, the smoke of the elty! 
Pouring in columns black and thick, 
Swooplng, a nightmare bird of prey, 
From a hideous aerie of iron and brick, 
Obscuring the day; 
Sinister, greasy, noisome, vile, 
Spoiling the delicate, fouling the pure, 
Creeping like sorrowful sin or guile 
Through tiniest cranny and lock secure. 
The rosiest chamber reeks with its breath, 
And the dens already besmirched with death, 
It broods impartial, sullying all, 
Sweatshop, tenement, palace and hall; 
Beauty's ruin and Nature’s ban— 
Price of the fierce, packed struggle of man. 
Grim smoke hovering without pity 
Over the city. 









Oh, the smoke of the city! | 
Rising and rolling a magical stream, 
Spreading and wavering higher and higher; 
Bright with the opaline colors of dream, 
A torrent of beauty, a cloud of desire. 
Delicate gossamer rags float free, 
Drifting into eternity, 
Washed with radiance, purged and clean, 
All-escaping, ethereal, new; 
Vision of poets sublime, serene, 
Etehing the blue. 
Life transfigured by hope again, 
Prize of the dear, near loving of men. 
Glorified smoke, like a halo of pity, 
Over the city. 
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THE WORD OF THE LIVING GOD. 


ANY years ago, at one of the Northfield 
conferences, there was a man who 
carried about with him a very wonder- 
ful atmosphere. He seemed always to 
be on the heights with the light of God 
upon his face. 

that does not “happen”; it is not the result of | 
“temperament”; there is a reason for it, and Mr. 
Moody determined if possible to find that reason. 
So he asked the man about his work. 

He found that he was a street-car conductor 
whose day began so early that he had to get up at 
four o’clock. But he rose still earlier than that. | 
At half past three, even on the bleakest winter | 
mnornings, he was up, taking his orders for the day | 
fromthe Word of God. Mr. Moody had discovered 
the secret. 

Will half an hour a day with the Bible always | 
give such power? No, There are several things 
to be observed about this man’s study. In the 
first place, it was study and prayer—not a mere 
skimming over a number of pages untill the time 
was up; [it was a vital communion between him 
and his Master. And every moment face to face 
with God will unfailingly count in alife. Yet there 
is still more to be considered. He put God first in 
his day—first in time, first in thought, first in order | 
of importance. There Is an especial promise to 
those who do that. And finally it cost him some- 
thing—it was a daily sacrifice that he offered. It 
was not an easy half hour when he had nothing 
especial to do—it was one that demanded resolu- 
tion and constant sacrifice of his own ease. “Shall 
1 give the Lord of that which cost me nothing?” 
David cried. 

It is an age of doubt; the old faiths are taking 
new forms, and many a young man or woman is 
honestly puzzled to know what to believe. How 
many of those who are troubled have really studied 
the Word of God? As an actual fact, most of the 
doubters go everywhere except to the Bible Itself. 
‘They say they cannot accept Christianity until 
they understand certain doctrines. It is as if a 
pupil should refuse to study chemistry because 
his senses could not detect an atom; or refuse to 
love a friend until the existence of love had been 
ved mathematically. 
hristianity is a laboratory course—not a lecture 

je. But it ean be studied only with the one 
best Book and the one Teacher. He who waits to 
understand first never will know its power. He 
who, trusting, obeys, will find it prove itself to his | 
soul, 
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“WHEN I THINK OF ME.” 


N a low cot by an open window lay a 
girl whose thin, pale face was deeply 
lined with pain. But there were other 
lines, also, at the corners of her lips 
and her eyes—lines of persistent 
smiling in spite of physical suffering. 

Beside the cot sat a woman who had Just “dropped | 
in to see how Nelly was.” 

“Oh, I’m better,” said the girl, with the ready 
smile in her eyes. ‘‘It’s so lovely by the window 
today! There is such a cunning baby across the 
street! I call her ‘Little Miss Tumble Tot.’ She 
falls down a hundred times a day, but she always 
gets up shaking her head and laughing—amused 
at the mishap, but determined to try again. I love 
to watch her. Maybe she’ll come out while you 
are here. I want you to see her.” 

The visitor smiled sympathetically. “That is 
nice,” she agreed. “Does it tire you to talk?” 

“Not a bit,” came quickly. ‘‘There’s a woman 
on the second floor next door who never has a 
minute to get outdoors—she’s so busy. But when- 
ever she pauses for breath, she comes to the 
window, and we talk with our hands and laugh at 
each other, We carry on quite a conversation 
that way, only we can’t do it often, she’s so busy. 
Sometimes I see her fairly flying back and forth. 
I like to look up at her window and wonder what 
she’s hurrying about now.” 

“Do the days seem very long to you?” asked 
the woman. 

“No—very short,” was the smiling answer. 
“There’s so much to see, you know. The girls 
next door—on the third—make flowers. You can 
see from here; that’s their window. Every time 
they finish a cluster they hold it up for me to see. 
To-day they are making bleeding hearts. Yester- | 
day it was trilliums. T used to gather trilliuins | 
when we lived in the country back in Iowa. They 
work so fast, their fingers just twinkle in and out | 
—faster than my eyes can follow. It’s fascinating 
to watch them. When they spoil a flower they 
send It to me. IT love them anyhow, even the | 





| forget my troubles 


An atmosphere lke | Chief solace came from books; and as he was v 


j and grinding It. 


At night they are very weary. And the woman 
in the basement—she does washing—sometimes 
she is so tired that when I call ‘Good night!’ to 
her she just mumbles, ‘G’ni.’ Poor little woman! 
Washing is hard, you know!” 

The visiting woman leaned forward. 
ly,” she said, “how can you keep thinking | 
of these women and girls and babies, and laughing ; 
at them and talking to them and being interested | 
in all they do when you have lain here for oh, so 
months? How can you think of anything 
je this little room 2?” 
ash of something like fear crossed the girl's, 
Mrs. Arnold, that is why! 
mand wi doing, I 
but when 1 just think of my- 
f—oh, | hurt allover!” The girl's voice broke. 
“When I think of m y than ever.” 

And then, sudder iggled out | 
again. “Oh, there’s Tu a 
weleoming hand. ‘' That's it, fall down, you 
blessed! Good for you, Tumbler, that’s the sys- 
tem! mp right up and go at It again!” Then 
she said to her visitor, “She ¢: raword 1 
say, but when 1 tell her to jump up and go at it | 
in it helps me to do it myself!) That's my 
system, too,’” 

























When 1 think of t1 
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VALENTINE’S ARMCHAIR 
ADVENTURE. 
'N a most comfortable house a little way out of | 
Boston lives Winslow Valentine. He is a 
middle-aged, prosperous merchant, with a love 


for books and life out-ofaloors that has Kept his 
mind and body vigorous through years 
tasks that have probably not been esp 
genial. This is the story of the pecul i 
ture that befell him in the summer of 1906, | 
His wife and daughters were at their summer | 
home in Maine. Valentine was living at the near- 
by Country Club, until he should leave for his own ' 
vacation in August. i 
As he did not play golf, time frequently hung | 
rather heavily upon the merchant's hands. | 












fond of his own volumes and his own easy-chair, j 
he frequently strolled over to his own house after 
dinner and spent the evening in his own library. 

One evening Valentine let himself into the 
empty house about eight o’clock. He lighted the 
oil reading lamp on his table and pulled his favor- 
ite a ir up before the fireplace. 

The huge head of an Alaskan moose above the 
fireplace—a trophy of a hunting trip two years | 
' before—reminded Valentine of the fact that he | 
was toiling in town when he should like to be 
playing in the forest. He sat down rather dis- 
contentedly, and took up a volume of Mungo 
Park’s “Travels.” He had been reading for nearly 
an hour when he heard a slight sound. Before 
he could look up a fearful blow upon his head 
brought a flash of agony—and then unconscious- 
ness! 

When Valentine’s senses returned, he felt only 
an intense headache. The pain was so over- 
powering that his first impulse was to put his 
hand to his head. He tried to move his right hand, 
but he could not; something held it down. He; 
tried to lift his left hand, and felt a new sensation 
of paln, so fierce that he groaned aloud. The arm 
was evidently broken. 

For a time Valentine lay relaxed, summoning ! 
back, a little at a time, the facts of his situation. 
He was still in his library chair; he could feel the 
texture of its cushions under his right hand. He 
moved his foot and struck the fender. The room 
was Intensely dark. The Nght had burned out— 
or some one had put it out! 

Had some housebreaker struck him as he sat 
reading and left him, bound and bleeding, to take 
his chance of life in the deserted house? 

Valentine began to struggle to free himself. 

But the moment he moved his wounded head and 
broken arm the pain became so severe that he 
fainted. When he came to himself again the room 
was still dark and he felt weak and dizzy. The 
blood was still trickling from his wounded head; 
he could feel it wet and sticky on his neck. Some 
had clotted about his eyes and made it hard for 
him to open them. The weight on body, arm and 
head remained; but it was more oppressive than 
before. His head ached intensely, and it had an 
odd feeling, as if the weapon with which he had 
been struck were still against the wound, irritating 





To Valemine’s semi-delirious brain every expla- 
nation of his situation presented itself—except the 
right one. Not until dawn came, after the long, 
terrible hours of pain and suspense, did he under- 
stand what had happened. 

Asthe dim light began to penetrate the curtained 
room, Valentine was aware of a misshapen, half- | 
familiar bulk across his chest; then, too, for the | 
first time, he became aware ‘of that arsenical, 
hairy odor that clings to the taxidermist’s work. 

The Alaskan moose, released from a weakened 
screw in the chimney bricks, had revenged itself 
on its hunter by falling forward on him; one heavy 
horn had gashed his head, the other had broken 
his arm. The really considerable weight of the 
mounted head had been enough to produce the 
impression of immovable weights—and his imagi- 
nation had done the rest. 

Valentine was a sorry sight enough when he 
finally released himself, but his broken arm—a 
simple fracture—and his bruised head — more 
bloody than dangerous — were the only serious 
results of what he calls his armchair adventure. 
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THE KING’S THIRD SET. 
Te following story of a clever and enter- 


prising trader whose foresight, because of 

the longevity of a native king, profited him 
nothing, appears In “Rt. Hon. R. J. Seddon’s Visit 
to the South Sea Islands.” 

I have spoken, says the author, of Numangatini, 
the old King of Mangaia (father of the present 
King John), who was said to have lived to the | 
advanced age of ninety-eight years, and to have | 
had three scts of teeth, the last set cut when he 
was ninety years old! The statement was often 
received with incredulity by visitors, who believed | 
it to be a legend without any true foundation. 
Referring to this King of Mangala, however, the 
following anecdote is told: 

An old ship trader, Capt. John Ellicott, who was 














spoiled ones; the bad places hardly show at all. 
But they can’t sell them unless they are perfect. 
See; these are some they sent me!” And she 
proudly displayed her treasures, 

“Does it make you sad because you can’t get 
out to work yourself?” 

For an instant Nelly hesitated; then she said, 
“Oh, well, sometimes they have to work too hard! 





an Englishman by birth but ultra-American by 
| preference and adoption, used to visit Mangala 
with his vessel at times. On one oceasion the 
captain noticed that Numangatini was getting old, 
—indeed, he med to be in the last stage of 
decrepitude with only a week or two of life left in 
him,—so he said to himself, “Old man, there will 
, be a big funeral feast and much wailing for you; 














hundreds of people will come to it and wear mourn- 
ing, White-man fashion, for the dead king.” 

So he lifted anchor and sailed as fast as he could 
for Tahiti, There he bought thousands of yards 
of black print and hurried back to Mangala. When 
he returned he found, to his horror, that Numan- 
yatini had started on a new lease of life. ‘He had 
been only cutting his teeth!” said the deceived 
sailor sadly, when relating the tale long after- | 
wards. “Not only did the old chief refuse to die 
himself, but not a single person of consequence | 
died on that island for months and years, I car- | 
ed that a ed black print about with me till I 
wished that I] had never been born,” | 

You camot help feeling for the honest. trader, | 
treated so treacherously, but it adds to the evidence 
about those teeth. 
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A BIT OF A FACER! | 








ght: T want a respirator, please ! 

The Chemist: Yes, madam, What kind do you re- 
quire ? 

Mrs. Shortsight: Oh! One lke you're wearing will 


do. Stan Terry in the Sketch. 
s+ 


SOMETHING SPOTTED. | 


“ INDER thought we was going to get a sea 
K turn.” remarked Uncle Si Bonney casu- 
ally, as he joined the social circle in Lem. 
Staniford’s grocery, “Susan vowed she snitfed 
salt in the air more’n an hour ago. She wouldn’t 
let me out without I'd let her wrop something 
round my throat so’s I wouldn’t get hoarsed up. 
You know how ’tis with womenfolks; always 
fussin’. Well, Susan ain’t the wust of ’em; and it's » 
true enough a mouthful o’ fog starts me croakin 
{and ereakin’ and wheezin’ like's my innards 
needed goin’ over with an ile can.” | 

He had slowly unwound a silk muffler as he 
spoke, and it now dangled conspicuously across 
his knees. Lem Staniford leaned across and 
touched it. | 

“Say, Uncle Si, that’s suthin’ new, seems to me,” | 
he observed admiringly. ‘‘Mighty handsome pat- / 
tern, I call it.” 

“Susan’s youngest gal brought it from New 
York,” said Uncle Si complacently. “Got a lot of | 
taste, young Sue has; likewise, she knows mine. | 
LT allays did have a leanin’ towards polka dots.” 

Uncle Eli Emmons emitted a sound that was 
neither wholly a laugh nor quite a snort, but was 
certainly derisive. 

“Umph! You suttinly did, Si,” he acknowledged, 
“and you suttinly do. Much you'd ha’ wore a 
muffler in July if you didn’t—not if there was salt 
enough in the air to pickle herrin’s, and twenty 
Susans urgin’ ye!) Wanted to show off your nice, 
new, poker-loited present, and that’s all there is | 
to it. Sea turn nothin’! Jest vanity and poker 
dots. Ought to be ashamed of yourself, Si, at 
your age!” 

“Well, I ain’t!” declared Uncle Si with spirit. 
“I don’t see’s age has got anything to do with it 
any way—unless it’s bein’ old enough to know polka. 
dots are polka dots, and keepin’ my tongue off 
pokers where pokers ain't consarned. Old bach- 
jeldors like you be, Eli, better go slow when it 
; cones to goods and patterns; they’re apt to show 
the lack of refinin’ female influence. Poker dots! 
Poker! I'd like to hev Susan hear ye!” 

“Ef Susan did hear me,” rejoined Unele Eli, 
bristling, “she'd hear sumpthin’ to her advantage 
and enlightenment. 1 said ‘poker,’ and I meant 
poker; stands to reason it is poker. When you 
tech the eend of a hot poker to somethin’ it burns 
dots, don't it? Poker dots are poker dots. That’s 
how they ’riginated.” 

Uncle Si did not surrender, but he fell back upon 
his femluine reserves. 

“Sounds plausible enough, Ell,” he admitted, 
“only ’tain’t so. Fashions in clo’es are named for 
other things that’s fashionable, and most like the 
dots come in jest arter the polka did. Susan calls 
’em polka, and besides bein’ a woman she’s got an | 
aunt in the dressmakin’ business.”” 

“I> may be an ignorant bacheldor,” retorted 
Uncle Eli loftily, ‘‘but 1 got a grandniece spent 
six weeks in Paris buyin’ her weddin’ duds jest 
before the war broke out. She’d ought to be good 
authority.” 

“And she said ‘poker’??? demanded Uncle Si 
ineredulously. 

“I never, to my Knowledge and remembrance, 
heard her call ‘em anythin’ else,” stated Unele 
Eli, ambiguously but impressively. Uncle Si 
looked dazed; Lem Staniford chuckled until the | 
pyramid of tomato cans on the counter trembled 
responslvely, and Sam Fyffés guffawed outright. 

“Poker it is; the ayes have it,” he pronounced 
gleefully. “You’re wrong agin, Uncle Eli, but no 
matter—you win.” 





























* + 
A CLEVER STRATEGIST. 


HEN I first began to watch and study the 
inhabitants of the wilderness, writes a Com- 
V V panion reader, I had frequent opportunities | 
to observe many of them, but of the fox I saw little | 
ornothing., His track was about the only evidence 
Thad that he resided in the country at all. | 
One dark, foggy morning in autumn I was hunt- 
ing in a country recently burned Over; jitpwas 


| shot had mi: 
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barren as well as rough and rocky. Going slowly 
up the wind in the hope of surprising some game, 
I saw a large red fox come down u low hill. He 
did not see me, and when he was about fifty feet 
away I tired, To my disgust I apparently missed 
him, and I immediately let go the other barrel. 
Down he went, and after a few wild Kicks and 
struggles lay very still, 1 was about to rel 
when I noticed that one of the cartridges was very 
light. Instantly Lremembered. I had loaded five 
blue shells with a new brand of powder, but having 
no more shot, I had put them aside. In some way 
they had been mixed in with the others. To my 
surprise both the empty shells that I drew from 
the gun were also blue. 

I looked at the shells and then at the fox, and 
my amazement grew. I could see why my first 
ed, but not why the second had 
proved effective, for I was positive that both car- 
tridges contained only powder, I went over to 
the fox and turned him over with the end of the 
gun, He seemed as limp as a rag. What nerve 
he must have to lie there so quietly while [ rolled 
him about! It seemed impossible that he could 
be pretending. 

I took a cireuit to the left and hid behind a 
stump where I could watch him. Five minutes I 
waited, but there was no sign of life; then five 
more minutes, and 1 decided that he was really 
dead; but as I was rising to my feet 1 noticed that 
his head was slowly moving, turning In the direc- 
tlon that [had taken. The next minute the clever 
animal was on his feet. He saw me as 1 raised 
my gun, and sprang behind a log. From the log 
he reached the shelter of some rocks, and 1 saw 
him no more, which, in truth, pleased me more than 
it disappointed me. 
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A COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF THE 
FIFTIES. 


HE man to whom I owe an incalculable debt 

of gratitude, says Dr. Lyman Abbott, recall- 

ing college days in his “Reminiscences,” was 
the professor of moral, mental and political philos- 
ophy—Dr. C. 8. Henry. He also gave us instruc- 
tion in rhetoric and oratory, although of that 
instruction I only remember his counsel, "Gentle- 
men, never gesture with malice aforethought,” a 
counsel that has not made me graceful on the plat- 
form, but has at least kept me from artificiality ; 
and his satirical comment on the eloquent phrase 
of one of my classinates, “‘The time-worn face of 
the heavens,” a comment that has made me dread 
the finely turned phrases that are to an oration 
what scroll-saw work is to houses built in San 
Francisco in the middle of the last century. He 
effectually silenced one noisy student by the sharp, 
be still, or you will rise from the dignity of a 
nulsance to that of calamity.” 

He was an Episcopal clergyman and an Armin- 
jan in his theology; and it was related of him 
that in a heated discussion with a Calvinistic col- 
league he brought the debate to a close with, “T., 
you are as much worse than an atheist as a bad 
God is worse than no God at all.” 

His hatred of shams appealed strongly to us col- 
lege fellows. There was in my brother’s class a 
man equally famous for his piety and his laziness. 
On one occasion, when for the third or fourth day 
in succession he had responded with ‘‘ Unpre- 
pared, sir,” the professor paused in the lesson, and 
j asked: 

“You are a member of the church, aren’t you?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“A member of the Society of Inquiry?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Always at church on Sunday?” 

“Yes, sir.” 














ut the class prayer meeting?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Think yourself pious, don’t you?” 
“T—er—hope so, sir.” 
“Yes! Well! Lean see through that kind of piety, 
and I guess the Lord’s as farsighted as I am.” 


- + 


SAFETY FIRST. 


PORTLY, middle-aged woman was watching 
A some circus artists who were performing 
daringly upon a rapidly swinging trapeze. 
A large net designed to prevent Injury if the act 
should miscarry was suspended over the stage 
beneath them, and this seemed to share her inter- 
est with the acrobats. After they had been at 
work for several minutes, she called an usher, 
Says the Lustige Blatter, and asked: 

“Is it true that no harm would be done If they 
should fall from the trapeze?” 

“Yes, madam; that’s why the net is spread under 
them.” 

“Where can I buy such a net?” 

“Surely, my dear madam, you don’t want to per- 
form on a trapeze,” said the usher, astonished at 
this question. 

“It isn’t for me. 1 have a nephew in the avia- 
tion service and I would like to send him such a 
net tohang under his machine. It would save him 
if any accident should happen.” 


ee 
AN ILL WIND. 


‘CTF any man here,” shouted the temperance 

I speaker, ‘can name an honest business that 

has been helped by the public house, I will 

agree to spend the rest of my life working for the 
liquor interests.” 

At this point, says the Windsor Magazine, a man 
in the audience rose. 

“T consider my business honest,” he said, “and 
it has been helped by the public house.” 

“What is your business?” asked the orator. 

“J, sir,” responded the man, ‘‘am an undertaker.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


The Girls of Puzzle-Land: 1, Alice; 2, Daisy: 
3 3.5, Catherin . Lotti Mi: 
tha; 10, Ella; 11, Dora ;"12, Ada- 





1. 1, Slumber, lumber, umber. 11. Draft, raft. 
11. Usage, sage, age. 

2. 1, The printer—often from two letters, 11. 
Anecdotage. 

3. El Paso, Archer, Panola, Denton, Loving. 
Bosque, Orange. 


4. A Merry Christmas to you. 


5. c 6. P 
TOP BE 
CORAL PEA 
PAR BEAR 
L PEARL 


7. xWie count—viscount. 11. Ham ill ton—Ham- 
1, Neb ula—nebula- 


8. Airy 


Sn i eens ieee al canal’, kt ae es 


ae a ai gn pie et ome yes 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR DID 
AN ELEPHANT’S TASK. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


a \ K puAaT are you thinking so seriously 
about, Son Bear ?’’ inquired Father 
Bear one sunshiny morning when 

Little Bear sat on the doorstep, his head 

resting on his paws, saying nothing. 

‘*T was thinking,’’ was the answer, ‘‘that 
I wish some one would help the otters. ’” 

‘*I never knew that the otters needed any 
help,’’ remarked Father Bear as he began 
making a new basket of reeds. 

‘*I wish that some one would make their 
crooked paths strmuight,’’ Little Bear went 
on. ‘‘I like the otters ever since we became 
so well acquainted with them that time when 
we were camping. You remember, don’t 
you, Daddy Bear, how I found that little 
lost baby otter and took him to his people, 
and we slid downhill with them all the after- 
noon? I have liked the otters ever since. 
It is too bad they have such short legs and 
such heavy bodies. Father Otter told me that 
the worst part of their cross-country journey 
every fall is through our little jungle from 
Brookside, where they live, to Sunset Rock 
on our river bank. It goes round little hilly 
places and stumps, and under logs and logs 
and logs, this way and that way, such a 
long, crooked path to the river!’ 

Little Bear could not sit still as he talked 
about the troubles of his otter friends, and 
Father Bear could not keep from laughing 
as he watched Little Bear prance round. 

‘*Some one should make a straight path for 
them,’’ insisted Little Bear. ‘‘Will you and 
Mammy Bear do it? I wish you would!’’ 


Father Bear was so surprised that he did | ‘*T shall go to Sunset Rock and make straight 
the crooked path that the otters use every fall!” 


not know what to say for a minute. 
‘*Well, then, if you are too busy, who will 


make them a straight path?’’ Little Bear | ‘‘that is an elephant’s task, my little one! A 


went on without waiting for an answer. 


ORAWwINGS BY 
WALT MARAIS 





“*Why not talk it over with Sally Beaver?’’ | to make a straight path for the otters. It 


Father Bear suggested. ‘‘Her family are great 
workers and, besides, they live near the otters. ’” 
Straight went Little Bear to his friend, Sally 
Beaver, to tell her that every fall the otter 
family go traveling; to tell her that the baby 
otters and the others, too, have short, short 
legs and heavy bodies, and that it is hard for 
them to go trailing through the forest, round 
little hills and stumps, under logs, this way 
and that way, making such crooked paths. 
‘*Let them stay at home, then, like other 
folks !’’? was Sally Beaver’s answer; but even 


if her words were a disappointment, her tone | 


was cheerful and pleasant. ‘‘The otters,’’ she 
explained, ‘evidently go traveling just for fun, 
and we beavers are too busy to help such gad- 
abouts. Besides, why do they not stay in the 
water, where they belong?”’ 

The next friend that Little Bear asked to 
straighten the crooked path of the otters was 


Father Deer, and how he laughed at the no- | 


tion! Uncle Brown Bear was cross about it. 
Robert Wildcat grinned unpleasantly and 
rubbed his hands, saying, ‘‘Not I, Little Bear, 
not Il’? Nor would any of the neighbors in 
the old forest promise to make straight the 
crooked path of the otters. 

At last one morning Little Bear took his 
wee stone hatchet and set forth for Sunset 
Rock. 

“‘Where are you going to play to-day?’ 
asked Mother Bear. 

‘*T do not expect to play in the woods to- 
day,’’ was the answer in big, grown-up tones. 








DRAWN BY F_LILEY YOUNG 


BLINDMAN’S HOLIDAY. 


When the sun, so big and bright, 
Has fallen far away ; 

And yet before they call, “It’s night, 
And time to stop your play ”’ ; 


When winds that blew so hard at noon 
Are but a little breeze ; 

And when a tiny silver moon 
Comes peeping through the trees ; 
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“Oh,” exclaimed Mother Bear in distress, 


little fellow like you must not try what would 
be impossible for big bears! | 
Run and play, Little Bear. 
Do not —’”” 

**Let him try the elephant’s 
task,’’ interrupted Father 
Bear. ‘‘Let him try, and let | 
him grow strong trying to 
accomplish an elephant’s task 
in service for others. Run 
along, Son Bear, run along!’ 

So Little Bear ran along 
through the forest until] he 
reached Sunset Rock by the 
river; then he began work 
—whackety — whackety — 
whackety — whack — whack — 
whack ! cutting down slender 
trees and clearing away brush 
with his wee stone hatchet; 
and whackety — whackety — 
whack! he worked for three 
days, until all the neighbors 
began to laugh; and even 
Sally Beaver could not see 
that he had accomplished any- 
thing with all of his whack- 
ety-whacking. The next day 
she helped him clear away the 
willow sprouts that grew close 
by the river, and Father’ Bea- 
ver cut down some trees for 
him. Much cheered, Little 
Bear kept at work, whack- 
ety —whackety — whack! day 
after day, day after day, trying 


was hard work and discouraging. Mother 
Bear felt ready to cry. 

‘*Because,’’ said she, ‘‘it is an elephant’s 
task! Such a little fellow with such a little 
hatchet cannot accomplish an elephant’s task !’” 

Then, one morning, the wonder happened. 
Little Bear was working away as usual, 
—whackety — whackety —whack — whack ! — 
thinking pleasant thoughts about his friends, 
the otters, but not cutting down many trees 
or moving many logs as he worked, when an 
elephant heard him—a friendly elephant, who 
had escaped from a circus. Little Bear had 
never seen an elephant before, but when the 
huge beast came crashing through the jungle 
and inquired, ‘‘What is going on here?’’ he 
was not afraid, because the elephant had such 
a kind face, 

Little Bear explained at once, and when the 
elephant heard the story and saw the wee 
stone hatchet, he lawyhed and laughed and 
laughed, until it seemed as if he would never 
stop laughing ; but after a while he recovered 
enough to pat Little Bear gently on the head 
and to say, ‘‘Bravely done! And now I shall 
help you finish your task.’ 

And hedid! With his strong trunk he pulled 
up trees and bushes by the roots, moved logs 
and tramped down a straight, elephant-wide 
path all the way from Sunset Rock to Brook- 
side. The neighbors, hearing a great commo- 
tion, all came running to see what was going 
on; and when the path was finished, elephant- 
wide, they formed a procession and joined in 





BY MARY LEE DALTON. ° 


When little shadows venture out, 
And go a-gliding by, 

Or gather thickly roundabout— 
Why, then the children cry: 


“Oh, this is just the very best 
Of all our times to play! 
Bring out the blindfold for the test 
Of blindman’s holiday !"’ 
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WHY THE STARS SHOOT. 


BY R. G. CARTER. 


REDDY had played all day long, and at 
F evening he lay on the grass in the back 
yard and watched the stars. 

Suddenly a shooting star lighted up the 
heavens with a stream of dazzling light. The 
next instant, before Freddy had time to make 
a wish, everything was dark again. He waited . 
@ long while, hoping to see another shooting 
star, but nothing happened. 

For almost ten minutes he waited patiently ; 
then he began to count the stars. He had' 
counted nearly one hundred of the bright- 
est ones, when his eyelids closed and he fell 
asleep. 

At once his body became very light and he 
felt himself lifted in the air. Up, up he went, 
until he found himself among the stars. Wher- 
ever he looked he could see nothing but stars, 
large and small, bright and dim; and all of 
them seemed to be whispering about something. 
There was a very bright one, which Freddy 
knew was the Dog Star. He waited until it had 
finished talking with another; then he asked, 
‘*Please, Mr. Dog Star, what is everyone whis- 
pering about?’” 

‘‘Well,’’ growled the Dog Star, ‘‘it’s like 
this: we haven’t sent a shooting star across 
the sky in almost half an hour, and that’s too 
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a grand march all the way from Sunset Rock 
by the river to Brookside, and back again. 
The grand march was led by the elephant 
with Little Bear on his back, followed by 
Father Bear and Mother Bear, close behind; 
and two by two came all the neighbors and 
the joyful otter families with their babies, all 
singing triumphantly with the Three Bears: 


Ta-je-dum, dum, dum! 
Tale«ium, dum, dum! 
Ta-deailum, 
Ta-de-dum, 





Ta-de-dum, dum, dum! 
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long a time to wait! We're trying to decide 
who is to go. Do you see?’” 

‘*Yes, sir,’?? answered Freddy politely, 
“but what are shooting stars for? And 
why is half an hour too long?’’ 

‘The Dog Star solemnly winked his left eye 
and wagged one of his points. ‘‘ You’re very 
curious for your size,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’1l tell 
you. Shooting stars are to confuse people, 
so that they won’t be able to count us.’’ 

That sounded very simple, and Freddy 
nodded his head. 

**So,’? continued the Dog Star, winking 
very rapidly, ‘‘once in a while we send a 
shooting star across the sky in order to startle 
people and make them forget how many of 
us they have counted. There! They have 
decided to let Urskule go. She’s a relative 
.of Neptune, the star you see straight ahead 
that doesn’t twinkle. ’’ 

The stars had stopped whispering and 
were watching Urskule. Freddy held his 
breath and waited. Suddenly there was a 
loud hissing noise and Urskule started down- 
ward, becoming brighter as she went. 

“‘How pretty it is!’’? exclaimed Freddy. 
But what if Urskule should fall on some 
house below? What if she should fall on 
his house? He turned toward the Dog Star 
to ask if there was much danger, but lost 
his balance and began to fall. Faster and 
faster he fell, until he could hardly catch his 

. breath. Then, out of the darkness, he 
heard his mother’s voice. 

‘*Freddy,’’ she said, ‘‘you should have 
been in bed an hour ago instead of lying out 
here on the damp grass and going to sleep.’” 

Freddy rabbed his eyes and went into the 
house. As he lay in bed, he tried to 
understand why the stars did not wish to be 

counted. Then he fell asleep, while outside 
his bedroom window a large, bright star with 
many points winked and winked all night. 
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A STORM AT SEA. 
BY JOHN GODFREY. 


The night Is wild, the sea cows low, 
The pilot fish goes sharking, 

The great right whale begins to blow, 
The roused sea dogs are barking. 


The sea runs high, the sea crows crow, 
The crampfish all are ailing, 

The sea bass sounds his deep basso, 
The swordfish goes a-whaling. 


The lazy oysters lie abed, 
The drumfish beats to quarters, 

The small fry shun the fierce sheepshead, 
The alewives drench their daughters. 


The storm abates, the dugong rings, 
The minnows mind the mullets, 
The sponge expunges needless things, 

The gulls attend their gullets. 


The nautilus goes out to sall, 
The sea hog calls his sounder, 
The bellows fish puffs up a gale, 
The plaice gives place to flounder. 


The storm i ent and strife begins, 
Though shoals of fish have schooling; 

The one that wins has stoutest fins— 
Such Is the ocean’s ruling. 
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Then the friendly elephant went away, after 
swinging Little Bear to the ground and saying, 
‘Thus may all good works end.’’ 

As for Little Bear, he was glad the neigh- 
bors decided to have a picnic dinner in the 
woods that day, and to play games and be jolly, 
because he was so happy over the thought that 
at last the otters had a short, straight path 
instead of a long, crooked one through the 
jungle. Father Bear and Mother Bear were 
happy, too, but it was because they had such 
a kind-hearted and stout-hearted son. 
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Brightens 
One Up 


There is something about 
Grape-Nuts food that bright- 
ens one up, infant or adult, 
both physically and mentally. 


What is It? 


Just its delightful flavor, 
and the nutriment of whole 
wheat and barley, including 
their wonderful body and 
nerve building mineral ele- 
ments! 


A crisp, ready-to-eat food, 
with a mild sweetness all its 
own; distinctive, delicious, 
satisfying— 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 














CONTINENTAL 
RUBBER WORKS 
1994 Liberty St. 
Erie, Pa. 


Rugby Footballs 


Style A, RUGBY. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 50 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.50, Ineither cane we DELIVER FREE, 
anywhere In the United States. 

Made of strong leather, dressed with special 
reference to its durability, Regulation size and 
stitched with waxed thread. The bladder is of the 
best rubher. An Intlater will cost 25 cents extra, 


Style B, COLL to Com- 


> 
United States. 


vhide, regulation. size, and is 
Has best rubber bladder. 
r 25 cents extra, 


wealth Ave. and St. Paul Street, Boston 


Sizen 2Y to8. Widths D, 
hee for Lend 

nthe Start. N. 
Ned ror cue fae 

Teste Ee MEANY EMEP ATV Es 
CHAS, A, ROBERTS, 

Haverhill. Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 
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It Is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 

| _ the envelope. 

' Renewals. Three weeka after the receipt of money 
by ua, the date after the address on your paper, | 
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your paper in sent, Your name caunot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
E are wont to think that every condition 
that is marked by difficulty of breathing 
is asthmatic, especially if there are 
repeated paroxysms. But there are 
many affections, in no way related to 
asthma, of which shortness of b 


asymptom. Anything that prevents the free access 
of air to the lungs or that interferes with the 
‘proper aération of the blood makes breathing 
difficult. Thus we have so-called “asthin 
affections caused by trouble in the air pa 
by disease of the heart or the blood vessels, or of | 
the blood itself. 

The obstruction in the air passages may be the 
result of croup; cedema of the 

of a tumor on the larynx; inflammation of the 
bronchial tubes; consolidation of the tung tissue, 
such as occurs i pneumonia; compression of the 
Jungs by an accumulation of fluid in the chest or 
by a tumor. Tuberculosis of the lungs sooner or 
later causes distressing shortuess of breath; anda: 
not uncommon condition that sometimes simulates | 
asthma is emphyseina of the lungs, or dilatation of | 
theaircells. Shortness of breath occurs in anwem 

a disease of the blood in which the red blood cor- 
puscles, which are the oxygen carriers, are greatly 
reduced in number, 

Certain diseases of the heart are so constantly 
associated with difficulty in breathing that the 
term “cardiac asthma’? has crept into medicine | 
and been adopted as if the condition it indicates 
were a definite variety of true asthma. It is not | 
true asthma, but it imitates it closely, for it comes. 
on in sudden paroxysms without apparent cause, 
and, like true asthma, usually in the night. 

It is not known just why those attacks occur 
short breath is 4 symptom of many fou! of heart | 

ally of those forms in which there is 
degeneration of the muscular wall or dilatation of 
the heart, but generally it is continuous or brought 
on by some unusual physical exertion. The sudden- 
ness and the paroxysmal character of the attack 
may be owing toa temporary rise of blood pressure 
that the weak heart cannot overcome by increased 
strength of beat. 
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WHO WAS THE GOOSE? 


CAN'T say it to mother, because they’re | 
old friends; but [ must relieve my, 
mind to some one, Aunt Margaret. 1 
think Mrs. Filbeck is a silly, stupid 
exasperating old goose! I’m just be- 
ginning to be put on committees to 

work with older women, you know, and—well, it’s 

arevelation. Some of the most capable and clear- 
headed of the lot are women I never thought of 
except as drab aunt-and-mother backgrounds to 
the girls they belong to; and some of the brilliant | 
and imposing matrons, whom I've always stood in | 
awe of, are nuisances when it comes to getting 

things done. It’s upsetting all my ideas, and I'm 

afraid it’s spoiling my nice, well-bred, respectful 

attitude of mind toward Age. Because, after all, 
when Age behaves absurdly you can't help seeing 
it’s a goose, you know.” 

“T can’t allow that goose is the right word for 
Elizabeth Filbeck,” said Aunt Marga “Twent 
to school with her, too, I know her well, and I) 
admire her.” 

“Aunt Margaret, how can you? Of course, 
good and she’s well-bred; but if ever the 
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a commonplace, conventionally-minded, futile per- 
Or is she so much your friend that 


son, it is she! 








friends. She is commonplace and conventionally- 
minded; it’s beeause she's both, and yet rot tuti 
that IT admire her. As a gir 
goose; good-natured, but so silly! 
—so it seemed.” 

“Well, wasn’t it really $02" demanded Celia. 

“No, it wasn't, because after the first efferves- 
cence of girlhood subsided she set to work to make 
the most of what brains she has,” declared Aunt 
Margaret. ‘How many of us do that, Celia?” 

“Not many,” admitted Celia frankly. “Any- 
way, Pdowt. Pm no genius; but if L worked my 
perfectly good Drain to its utmost capacity, 1 
most think it would get me somewhere pretty Well 
to the front of the procession, Maybe that’s i 
but it's honest.” 

“EUs quite true, and not at all vain.” said Aunt 
Margaret. he people at the heal of the proces- 
sion are very few of them geninses. Most of them 
have minds no more than commonly wood, but they 
have trained, exercised, and Kept their brains 
work, and so they make them count for every io 
of their value,” 

“To wonder!” id Celia thoughtfully. “I've 
taken it for granted that the people who | 
wee omplish big things had to have big brains.” 1 

i And, Celia, don't you see that it's 
iy Under-equipped 
“ee as When the 
wehieves what is | 
but 





she really was a 
Nothing to her 
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thing when the ment 
pe rson achieves the yood ave 
person of ordinary equipment 
remarkabl less striking, less picturesque, 
just as tine? 
“Ve T see that.” 
has Mrs. Filbeek eve 
meeting, she made the silly 
really did, Aunt Margar 
“And was entirely sweet 












adroit Cel “But what 












and unrufled when | 
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, Where he has reeently 





s Makes no difference to me.” 


they weren’t accepted, wasn’t she,” countered 
Aut Margaret, “and ready to work just as enthu- 
siastically for other people's plans as if they were 
her own, That’s one of the things she’s achieved 
—the ability to work effectively with abler people 
than herself. Then, she’s achieved a well-ordered 
home by doing well what she ean do and ial 
quishing to others what she can’t. Her children 
tre admirably educated; and for their sakes she 
tries faithfully to keep informed on current events 
and literature. 















n't be really understanding or appre- 
ciative,” protested Celia, “It isn’t in her.” ; 
“She ean be a modest listener when such things 
are talked of, not so out of touch us to be embai 
ed. Pm not ple ng her, my dear; her i 












thal capacity is limited, But she isn’t futile, 
and she's not a goose,” 
“You're a duck to defend her, anyhow, Aunt 








Mi declared Celia, with a sinile, ‘and I 
dare say that really P'm the goose; but I’m willing 
to cat crow when I'm in the wrong, and admit that, 
myself excepted, ‘all my geese are swans.’ Will 
that do for ornithological amends?” 
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THE QUEEN’S SONS. 


HE queens of Europe are sad and anxious | 

women nowadays; and the bravest and best- 

loved of them all is perhaps the saddest and 
The letters of a British major to his | 
» published since his death at the front in 
the little volume entitled “From Dugout and | 
Billet,” give a brief but moving glimpse of Eliz- | 
abeth of Belgium, to whom he was presented, not 
alizing at the moment that she was the Queen, 
or anyone more imposing than “a little fairy lady 
with a face full of soft womantiness and pale care.” 

They fell naturally and simply into conversation, 
and the major soon found that; 

“She only wanted to hear about two things— 
armies and soldiers, She talked of them with 
uming intima She said that from the 
ing of the war she had been moving about 
always moving, never in one place. All the time 
Leould see that she was repressing her feelings. 
You could see she was suffering acutely. 

“Have you relatives fighting, madam?’ Lasked, 
atly blundering. 

i of m ons,’ she replied, ‘those who have 
not already fallen. 

“But, forgive me, madam, your sons must bel 
children!’ Her eyes filled. 

“*My little ones are safe in England; but eve! 
Belgian, dead or tighting, is my son,’ she said with | 
t udous emotion. ‘lL am Rachel, Monsieur le 
Capitaine, aud I eannot be comforted. 1 can only | 
try to comfort.’ 

“And so only did T stumble on the truth that [I 

vas in the presence of one of the most tragic of 
living figur the indomitable little Queen of Bel- 
gium. T think the sun got into my eyes then.” 

The war has brought sorrows and anxieties to 
Queen Mary of England, but she is no such trag 
and appealing figure as Queen Elizabeth, even if) 
one of her sons—her actual, not figurative, sons— 
is no longer safe in land, but at the front, 
med his captainey, and 
les, With Freneh and 

The Prince of Wales 
























































‘univ popularity bes 
nglish, officers and men. 
s proved himself eager, unaffected, brave and 
democratic; a fine, steady, likable young fellow, 
and a good soldier. But he had a terrible time 
getting awa Queen Mary did not want him to 
xo; neither, for political reasons, did 1. 
whom the boy long vainly be: 
mission. 
about Queen Elizabeth wrote to her also the story, 
| ts it was told and believed in the army, of one of | 
| the prince’s early interviews with K. of K. After | 
‘ong argument and discreet pointing out of pos- | 
sible dynastic disaster, the prince broke out impet- 
| nously: 

“But I don’t care if Lam shot!” 

Kitchener is said to have replied, “Neither do. 1| 
But you can’t qo!” 

Nevertheless, in the end youth and a 
vailed, with such obviously good res 
military and dynastic, that even K. 
satisfied. 
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three miles from his place of business. 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE. 
+ Mr. Jones, and he goes back and forth | 


BoU 
liv 
every day in his automobile, Now, Mr. Jones 


a kind, generous heart, and when he sees a 
ped nn trudging his way he will often offer 
the man a “lift.” 

One morning, shortly after leaving home, he 
saw a large Irishwoman struggling along with 
a huge bundle. He stopped his car and said 
politely: 
aywt T give 

“In that thing 
iv all my lifes? 

“Well, jump in,” he said; and when she had 
elimbed in and deposited the bundle on the seat 
beside her, they started on, 

After he had covered a mile, Mr, Jones 
alittle une: but he kept on for nearl 
mile, and then turned and said, Whe 
want to go, madam?” 

She gave hima broad smile and a gracious nod 
of the head, and replied, “Anywhere you wish; it 




















‘ou a lift, madam?” 
he said. “I never rode in one 
















do you 











“But where w 
asked Mr, Jone: 
“oh, 


you going when J took you ing” 





site said, “only to the next house!” 









ple, in 
ver 


| reporter tries to say —as, for ¢ 
this extract from an English’ newsp: 






rhe bride, Who was given away by her Tather, 
wore a dress of pale bridegroom, She was 
tended by the bi sala bouquet, the 





ad carr 
ot the pink tat kK and a large dark-blue bride. 
Brooms two little nie em” 

No wonder, says London Opinion, the large 
dark-bine bridegroom turned pale! 











HARD ON UNCLE JOSEPH. 
aid the fond mother, “how would 


ie ERTI sai orn 
you like to be a banker like Unele Joseph 
when you grow up? 


Rertie looked eritically at his anele's red face 
and unwieldy fhgure. 

“Couldn't Tbe a banker,” he asked 
“without being like Unele Joseph?" 


% 
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The same major who wrote his mother | 
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For Home Wear 


Neat, serviceable and 
comfortable. Perfect 
Fit, Fast Colors. Per- 
cale and Gingham in 
five styles, Stripes 
and Checks. Collar, 
Belt and Cuffs trim- 
med in blue, lav- 


ender and green, 
Sizes 36 to 46, 


$1.29 


Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular of 
Styles. 


The one here illu 

trated is striped 

percale. Trimmed with blue, lavender or 

green. Sent at once on receipt of price. 
By Mail Postpaid with “The Linen Book,” 


which fully illustrates aud describes our large 
stocks of Napkins, Doilies, Centerpieces, Lunch 
Cloths, Table Cloths. Art Embroideries, Bed 
Clothing, Rugs and Dress materials. 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Everything in Linens 
Temple Place—West Street Boston, Mass. 


ETT 


ayitte Ss oun d® All 


Feet 


Sound feet are necessary to com- 
plete health and happiness. Yet 
how many people neglect their 
feet! The first step toward sound 
feet and comfort is proper shoes. 


Coward 
Shoe 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


is the proper shoe for Men, 
Women and Children. They are 
as near a perfect foot covering 
as brains, energy and experience 
can produce. Try them and sat- 
isfy yourself. 
Sold Nowhere Elee 
James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren Street) 
Mail Orders Filled 2 
ANNIE Mall Order 2) 





FANART SAAC ICHRCI 


si 


for Catalog 
ST Hrs vcs nn HHUA TUTE 


Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case. 
you of course do not wish to leave off being 
educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads. but too many read without 
any plan, and to no purpose. The college grad- 
uate is like other people in the need of system. 
but a little more likely to realize his need. The 
Chautauqua Reading Course is useful alike to 
the person of limited training. who labors many 
nights over each book. and the critic or vigorous 
man of affairs who can sweep thru them all 
in a few hours. For either, a group of related. 
intelligible, and competent studies leads to a 
well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading 
course has meant without further explanation. 
the Chautanqua reading course. It was the 
first and is still the best and it alone has a 
world-wide fame. The cost is trifling. $5 fora 
year, Are you tired wasting your odd minutes? 


Write for Outline C. 


CHAUTAUQUA 
INSTITUTION 


Chautauqua 
New York 


REGULATION BASKET BALL 


Given to Companion subseribers only for one new 

subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $2.25. 

case we willDeliver Pree anywhere in the United States. 
ThisMasket Ballas made of-heaty pebbled leather, regel 

nel #$ si Aidied Wwith the est quality Para rubber 

 Anexiellent. Rall atithe price 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. MASS. 
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FROM THE SUBLIME TO THE 
RIDICULOUS. 
Tine rece of Tommaso Salvini, the great actor 








who recently died at the ripe age of aln 
eighty-seven, is chiefly, in America at le: 


associated with tragedy. Nevertheless, there 


on record some very amusing episodes in wiiich | 
One, | 





he figured during his tour in this country. 
recalled by a reader of The Companion, occurred 
in Boston when, after the overwhelming climax of 
adrama concluding with a death scene, the curtain 
unfortunately descended directly over the hero’s 
prostrate form. With a convulsive jerk and wrig- 
gle the corpse rolled out of the way just in time to 
avoid physical disaster, but completed the theat- 
tical disaster by landing outside, between curtain 
and footlights. The audience, most of whom were 
still either furtively dabbing their eyes or frankly 
sniffing, experienced an abrupt change of mood; 
especially when the indignant and disgusted corp: 
—who knew the fault was all the property man’s 
for misplacing ‘the rug he was to die on—declined 
to remain marooned and dead while the entire 
audience dispersed, but came to light with a grunt, 
rose, and walked off. 

Clara Morris, the famous American actress, in 
some reminiscences a dozen years ago, related a 
still funnier scene tn which Salvini participated. 
He was playing Othello. His Desdemona was a 
lady of long experience and cheerful temperament, 
whose good spirits remained unaffected by her 
fate at the hands of the raging Moor. After she 
had been slain and flung back upon her couch, the 
curtains of which Othello drew together at the 
sound of Emilia’s knock, she supposed herself to 
be in comfortable seclusion during the remainder 
of the scene, and rising to a sitting posture swung | 
over the edge and nonchalantly kicked 
K and forth. She should, indeed, have 
ible, but the curtains provided were 
unfortunately too short, and the dangling feet 
were in plain sight. 

“Such utterly unconsclous feet they were,” Miss 
Morris declared, “that the audience might not» 
have laughed again’ had they kept still; but all at 
once they began a heel-and-toe step, and people 
rocked back and forth trying to suppress their 
merriment. And then swiftly the toe of the right | 
foot went to the back of the left ankle and! 
scratched vigorously. Restraint was ended; 
everyone let go, and laughed and langhed! 

“salvini could not see what was ami: 
behaved perfectly in that, disturbed and di | 
he showed no signs of anger, but maintained his | 
dignity through it all—even when, on drawing the 
curtains aside and displaying Desdemona dead 
once more, the incomprehensible laughter again 
broke out.” / 

Nothing is more trying to the actor than laughter 
in the wrong place, especially in a scene of tense 
emotion, The great tragedian was immensely | 
relieved to learn what the trouble had been, after 
it was all over, and that Its recurrence could be 
so easily prevented. 
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A HAPPY COUNTRY. 
Sie months ago, writes a friend, The Com- 





panion published an excellent article | 
Ex-President Taft. on “Good Citizenshi 

It reminded me of an incident that occurred 
years ago ina small town in eastern Pennsy! 
An Armenian who was studying nedicin 











in this | 





opticon views of the people, cities and sc 
his native land. 
of Constantinople appeared, he explained that at 
seven o’clock in the evening those gates were 
closed, and no one could pass out or in after that. 
He added that all foreigners were looked upon 
with suspicion and all their movements watched. 
Then he spoke of spending a few days ina city in 
this country, and how, unable to sleep in his room 
on account of the heat, he had spent the night in 
the cool park, sleeping on a bench undisturbed, 
with “no one to molest him” or “make him afraid.” 
Then he clasped his hands together with much 
emotion and cried: 
cee so happy country! Oh, so blessed coun- 
ry? 

From that Incident I date a higher love and ap- 
preciation of my “happy, blessed” country. 
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THE ENTERTAINING JAMES FAMILY. 
Te founder of the New York Nation, Mr. 








L. Godkin, was one of Mr. Henry James's 

closest friends, and he described him in one 
of his letters as “a delightful creature, too good for 
either England or America.” Their acquaintance, 
says a writer in the Manchester Guardian, began 
in the sixties, when the James family were living 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The future novelist 
Was then a youth of nineteen or twenty, just be- 
sinning to try his literary wings. 
‘ “There could not be a more entertaining treat,” 
Godkin recalled afterwards, “than a dinner at the 
James house when all the young people were at 
home. They were full of stories of the oddest 
kind, and discussed questions of morals or taste 
or literature with a vociferous vigor so great as 
sometimes to lead the young men to leave their 
Seats and gesticulate on the floor. 
e Temember, in some of these heated discus- 
pals, it was not unusual for the sons to invoke 
pret curses on their parent, one of which was 
in theres Potatoes might always have lumps 


oe + 


THE CHIEF END OF BRAINS. 


MEMBER of Congress, a new man and there- 
‘ore not widely known in Washington, found 


Se premself one day in the hands of a barber of | 


| and annoyances of perspiration; for while the skin 





When the picture of the gates |! 
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VitAL STATISTICS. — In his latest annual: 
report, Mr. F Osborne, health officer of 
Orange, New Jersey, ealls phenom 
enon that has beeu noted comm 
the in i i rate from: organic 
i dle age, and at the 
si ase in the death 
ra mong infants, children, and those ordinarily 
affected by the preventable contagious or iufec- 
‘tious diseases. Mr. Osborne believes that the 
| higher death rate in the upper age groups may be 
ttributed to “the maladjustment of our per tt 
living to the new conditions consequent upon nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century y, With its 
sedentary life, excessive nerve strain and thought- 
Jess intemperance in matters relating to eating, 
drinking, Working and playing.” That seems the 
more reasonable in that mortality from the or- 
ganle diseases in middle life is far higher in this 
country than in Europe. But whatever the cau: 
may be, and however much we may dodge the 
issue by declaiming about the deeline in the gen- | 
eral death rate, the fact still remains that the ab- | 
normally high mortality in the age period beyond 
forty-five years, due to organic diseases, is, fn this 
country, of comparatively recent date, and is In- 
creasing annually. It demands the most serious 
attention, No saner sugges‘ion seems to have 
been made than that each person who has passed 
the prime of youth, and reached, say, thirty-five 
years, should periodically consult. a trustworthy 
physician for a complete physical examination of | 
all the vital organs and functions of the body, in 
order that precautions may be taken befoi 
disorder that has begun to make its apped 
becomes chronic. 
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LIMATE OD 
ent of the 
those who 
would suff 


THE BORDER.—A correspond- 
ew York Times writes tor ire 
uve feared that) Northern soldiers: 
by the sudden change to the Me: 





















border, Of the  table-land that is the ! 
ent arena of act and of which El Paso is the 
centre, she Wri “Tt is true that at this season of | 





it is hot; judged by our thermometer 
dings, it would seem unbearable and unlivable; 





re 

but the air is so rare and dry that one is not con- 

scious of it except in the sun, for the moment you 

reach shade of any kind you are always comfort- 
ST 


In the ye 
ise of | 
diately 





Darkness falls imme- 
after the sun goes down, and with it goes 
aut. A hot night is unknown, and usually a 










of this country eT experi- 
enced ything like the thoroughly rested and 

exhilarated feeling with which you awake every , 
morning. That is especially true in the 
son, which is usually from the middle of M 
the first of July. The rains generally fall at night, 
but even to the soldier sleeping in the open the 
discomforts are transitory, for when the storm has. 
passed there are no disagreeable conditions 
as we have here in mire and mud and oppressive 
humidity. Nature’s greatest provision in’ this 
country is evaporation, It is the keynote of bodily 
comfort. It is this that prevents the discomforts 








performs its natural funetion, evaporation is 
stant and complete, and the body is always dr: 





NUS INHABITED2—Astronomers believe | 
ars and Venus are the only other planets 
solar system on which life, as we know 
it, could exist. Mereury and the moon, and pre- 
‘ bly also the other satellites, are excluded 
use they have no atmosphere, and the giant 
nets, and still more the sun, by their high tem- 
perature, of which the evidence is virtually con- 
elusive. Mr. Housden, in a little book en- 
titled, ‘Is Venus Inhabited?” accepts the results 
obtained by Prof. Percival Lowell at) Flagstaff 
Observatot Those results are: (1) that Venus , 
rotates in two hundred and twenty-five days, so | 
that one face is always turned to’ 
(2) that there is a series of spoke-like markings 
that give the sunward hemisphere the appearar 
ofa cartwheel. 





























e 
It has generally been considered 


that a rotation period of two hundred and twen' 
five days would cause all moist to be trans- 
ferred to the dark hemisphere, where it would be 
permanently locked up in the form of ice and snow, 
while the sunward hemisphere would be a parched | 
desert, uuinhabitable by any form of life that we | 
are acquainted with. Mr. Housden suggests a, 





ary line, which intercept the moisture and form 
glaciers on the slopes. The glaciers would de- 
seend by gravity back to the edges of the bright 
hemisphere. The presence of inhabitants is there- 
fore possible in those portions of the day hemi- | 
sphere where the sun is not very high. Lowell's | 
“spokes” are supposed to indicate conduits, along 
which the Inhabitants pump the water from the 





verbially talk: loyed | 
\a Washington hosters, sort who was employed 
ban Ay have a large head, sir,” observed the 
man, tt ne was trimming the locks of the states- 
a large he; '§ @ good thing to have a large head, for | 
‘ad means a, large brain, and a large brain | 


Ss the most usef 
ul thing a man can have, for it 
nourishes the routs of the hair.” 


*?¢ 


A DISTANT RELATION. 


u 3 

NS. whe course of a trial In Chicago a 

asked. os the name of Francis Dooley was 

Te you f Concerning the defendant: 

“Very dig tted to Thomas Dooley?” 
rantly,” said Francis. ‘I was me 





melting glaciers. The horse power required for 
that purpose would be much less than that in daily 
use on the earth. By that hypothesis Mr. Housden | 
explains the apparent presence of a great deal of | 
cloud above the day hemisphere of the planet, | 
which is difficult to reconcile with the assumed 
rotation in two hundred and twenty-five days, ex- 
cept on the supposition that the wate is. brought | 
back artificially from the dark side, But it should | 
be remembered that the existence of the spoke- 
like markings is still a matter of controversy. It 
is excessively difficult to determine any markings 





as to the nature of those that astronomers think 
they have seen. Mr. Housden’s ingenious theor, 
must therefore be regarded, for the present at 





Hld—Francis was the tinth.” 


least, as highly speculative. 


on Venus, and there fs great difference of opinion : 3 
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The Quaker Oats @mpany 









The Bran Way 


The bran way is the best way to 
keep fit. Ask any doctor. Bran 
is Nature's laxative. It often helps 
people live two days in one. 


But bran, for it isn’t 
inviting. Not ground bran, for it 
isn’t efficient. 


not clear 


Serve it in Pettijohn’s—a whole- 
wheat morning dainty with 25 per 
cent bran flakes. Try it a week 
and note the results. You will 
never quit it. 


v 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—I Se per package. 





Also Pettijohn’s Flour— 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 


per cent patent 
Use like Graham 


flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


Chicago 





livered % FREE 
CliVered you 
e 7 model “Ranger” bicycle, 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Seameraa 











a bicycle 
dat our low prices 





be 
and remarkable terms. 
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IDER AGENTS Wanted—Poys, 
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C make money taking orders for Bi 


Tires and Sundries from our big ¢: 

Do Business direct with the leading bi 
house in America. Do not buy until you Anow 
vhat we can do for you. WRITE TO US 
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NOODYEAR Blue 
J Tires sell every where 


each, non-skid 


Streak Bicyc 


for § 








fhere is never a difference in price, 
never a difference in quality—because 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
makes but one single tube bicycle tire 


the Guaranteed Blue Streak 

Get Goodyear Blue Streaks from any 
reliable bicycle tire dealer—they carry 
the same guarantee as tires that sell 
for as high as $10 a pair 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


OOD: YEAR 


RRRON 
Bicycle Tizes 
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possible flaw in that reasoning. He imagines the | | 
existence of some high mountains near the bound- ; & 





Your Choice of These 


“Best Sellers” 


























Held to Answer 


Mr. Macfarlane has here written a really big, emotional novel. 
stead—railway clerk, actor, book agent and preacher; in Marien Dounay, the actress; and 
he has depicted characters destined to live in 


in dimpled, blue-eyed, trusting Bessie, 
American fiction. 


Seventeen By Booth Tarkington 


Quite the funniest boy that fiction has produced for a long time. Mothers will laugh with 

tears in their eyes as they see their own sons reflected in it, girls will grin at the resemblance 

to their brothers and sweethearts, and the only persons who are not likely to care for the 

book will be the boys of seventeen, who may resent what they consider a caricature of their 
erat. 


own important selves.—St. Louis Globe Demo 


Dear Enemy By Jean Webster 


A tender, whimsical love-story set in an orphan asylum which was itself orphaned—until 
Sallie McBride came to take charge. The one hundred and thirteen inmates, including a 
dour young Scotch surgeon, needed much seeing to; and to set things straight a lot of work 
and fighting had to be done. But Sallie was a human dynamo for energy, and she had red 
In its manner “Dear Enemy” is like the author’s “Daddy 
the same deftness and tenderness of touch, the same wistful gayety, the same rich and 
gratifying background of sense and common sense. 


Under the Country Sky By Grace S. Richmond 


In the story of Georgiana and her three rivals we meet 

people we knew in “Red Pepper Burns” and “ 
the end and a catch at the heart for poor “Father Davy,” who 

loses a very dear daughter to see her happy with the man whom he himself had chosen. 


hair. 


romance with a surprise at the 


Just David By Eleanor H. Porter 


Author of “Pollyanna,” “Miss Billy,” “Cross Currents,” etc. 


“Just David” is one of those books that bears its message of courage and inspiration straight 
to the heart of every reader. If you want to make a lovable, lifelong friend, 
of the boy who brought happiness to a whole village. 

































By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


In his hero, John Hamp- 


(Publisher's Price, $1.35.] 


[Publisher's Price, 91.35.) 


Long Legs.” There is in it 
Publisher's Price, $1.30.] 


ain the same sort of delightful 
‘The Twenty-Fourth of June.” It is a tender 


[Publisher's Price, $1.25.) 


read this sto: 
(Publisher's Price, $1.35. 


How to Get Any One of These Books Free 


Send us one new subscription for The Youth’s Compan- 

ion and we will present you with any one of the above 

books of your own selection, and also send the book to 
you postpaid. We do not offer the books for sale. 


Note I. Under the above Offer only one book allowed to a subscriber. 













2. Our 


Offer is made only to a present subscriber to pay him for getting a new subscription. 
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“yy Muvver told me Creart cr Witt 
Would make me big and fat - 
Now, how much wilt | have to eal 
ne grow as big as “at? 


Painged? by Leslie Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1946 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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TASES CASAS 


VOLUME 90. NO. 40 


Wardell, looking at her wrist 
watch, ‘‘we’ll be there.’’ 
Annie Dee Wardell, who had a 
wrist watch of her own, consulted 
it for confirmation. ‘‘'Time to get 
our things together, ’’ she declared. 

Their brother, Robert Wardell, 
carried his watch in his pocket, 
but he pretended to consult his 
brown, muscular wrist. 

**Dear me,’”’ he said in a voice 
sach as his sisters might be ex- 
pected to use, but did not, ‘‘l’m so 
fluttered! Where’s my parasol ?’’ 

His sisters paid no attention to 
him. It was not good for him to 
know that they were secretly flat- 
tered by his impertinences. His 
mother, to be sure, did go the 
length of saying, ‘‘Don’t be fool- 
ish, Robert.’’ But she really was 
pleased to have him foolish, and 
her mild reproof was only a sign 
that she was, as her son had put 
it, rather ‘‘fluttered.’’ 

There would have been some 
excuse for her and for the others 
if they had shown worry, for they 
were out on a hazard of new for- 
tunes. They had cut loose from 
their accustomed moorings, and for 
the first time were going among 
strangers. But, as Mrs. Wardell 
had said over and over again, 
it hardly seemed that a family 
brought up in so big a city as 
Chicago ought to fear a little town 
like Dalroy. 

Mrs. Wardell herself had not been 
born in Chicago. Indeed, she had 
not left the pleasant Massachusetts 
village where she had grown up 
until she went to share the for- 
tunes of Richard Wardell. But 
always, in the midst of prosperity, 
when she was the mistress of a 
handsome house in the ¢ he 
had retained tender memories of 
her home town with its neighbor- 
liness and its rigid ideals. 

Eight years had passed since 
her husband had died. With her 
fervent will to do what was best 
for her children, she had sold the large 
house and its attractive, almost sump- 
tuous, furnishings, and had settled down 
in a small furnished apartment near the 
schools that Robert and the girls at- 
tended. And there they had valiantly 
made the best of their rather common- 
place circumstances. 

At the age of twenty-three Robert had 


Te half an hour,’’ said Rue 














and accepted the position of assistant engi- 
neer in the building of a dam on Rock River 
in central Illinois. Rue, three years younger, 
had just ended her first year as a teacher of 
English in what her sister derisively called 
“a young goose’s academy.’? Annie Dee 
had finished her high-school course and was 
taking sume credit to herself for having done 
it at the age of seventeen. 

Rue alone of them all had been doubtful 
about the wisdom of making the change. 

“L’ve given up my position, I know,’’ 
she had said with a sigh at one of the last 
family councils, ‘‘but I may be very glad 
to ask for it again next September—when, 
Probably, it will be too late to get it 
back.’? 

“You'll never ask for it back if I have 
my way, sister,’’? Amie Dee declared. ‘‘I 
never could endure to see you in that place, 
wasting your time on those smirking, chat- 
tering creatures. ’’ 

‘Don’t be violent, sis’? Rue answered. 
“Their smirking and chattering didn’t hurt 
me.’”” 

“Yes, it did, my dear. It put you in a 
wrong light. Mother thinks just as I do. 
She was ashamed to have you associated 
with a school that set shallow accomplish- 
ments above real education. ’’ 

Rue’s face flushed, but she said nothing. 

‘*You’re not saying anything, Rue,’’ Annie 
Dee ventured after a minute. 

‘“‘What is there to say? If I had been 
able to take my normal -school course, I 


mH 





In Ten Chapters 


finished his course at Armour Institute | might have commanded a position © 









ORAWN BY B. J, ROSENMEVER 
HE HUNG FROM THE PLATFORM OF THE TRAIN EVEN AS 





a, 




















































THEM WITH A GLANCE THAT SEEMED TO HAVE IN IT BOTH ANXIETY AND DISLIKE 


THE MEAN LITTLE TOWN 


Bu Elia W. Peattie 


of some consequence. As it is —’? 

‘As it is,’? Robert broke in, ‘1 
hogged all the education! Well, it can’t 
be helped, Rue. My only comfort lies in 
thinking how much brighter you are than 
I. You’ll make up in some way for all that 
you’ve missed ; and then, too, maybe you’ll 
not have to teach school many years. ’’ 

But whatever their arguments about the’ 
benefits and disadvantages of leaving the city 
had been, they were at last sitting, with bags | 
in hand, ready for the train to slacken at the 
station of Dalroy. To be sure, it had not been 
necessary that they should all accompany ! 
Robert, but they had to spend the summer | 
somewhere, and why not with him, since to 
be together was the chief desire of all of them? 
Mrs. Wardell hoped to find some little cottage 
open to sun and air, surrounded by trees, with 
a garden plat and a pleasant vista. 

““Dalroy looks like the prettiest sort of a 
place,’? Annie Dee announced as she caught 
glimpses of the river through a fine row of 
Lombardy poplars. ‘‘O mother, I know we’re 
going to love it! You will, especially, you 
poor dear, after being shut up in that little 
flat so long. ’” 

**Come,’”’ said Rue. ‘‘Ifere we are.’” 

A few moments later the Wardells were 
standing before the usual dark-red station and 
marveling at two lacklustre omnibus drivers, 
who stood in depressed and depressing silence 
beside their vehicles. The Wardells had been 










the only passengers to leave the train, but | 
a large, untidy-looking man with a worried ; 





it. The Wardells could not have 
failed to notice him, for he hung 


pulled out, and regarded them with a 
glance that seemed to have in it both anx- 
iety and dislike. 


“I don’t see 
It 


commented Robert blithely. 
any signs of a baggazeman, do you, Rue? 


doesn’t seem right to go away and leave our 


trunks standing out on the platform. ’” 

But the station agent, who heard, had a 
different opinion. 

**Let ’em stand,’’ he said. 
hurt ’em.’’ 

**But where is the baggageman’’’ 

“Gone away for his health,’’ drawled the 
agent, and winked at an imaginary audience. 


“Nobody won’t 


Robert did not understand the point of the’ 


joke until, turning to take one more sweeping 


inventory of their trunks and boxes, he saw 
the agent himself swinging the luggage into | 


the storeroom. 


A tall young man, with his hands in his | 


pockets and his hat on the back of his head, 
stood leaning against the shady side of the 
station. ‘To him Robert turned trustingly for 
advice. 


“Which hotel would you recommend ?”’ he ; 


asked, indicating the waiting omnibuses, on 
which were lettered the faded legends that they 
belonged respectively to ‘‘’The Dalroy House’? 
and ‘*'The Sinnissippi [otel.’’ 


The young man looked out of half-closed | 


lids and dropped the one word, ‘* Neither. ’” 


IT PULLED OUT, AND REGARDED 


Cz, Chapter One 


expression on his face was boarding | 


from the platform of the train even as it; 


‘Guess he has something on his mind,’? 


OCTOBER 5, 


MPANION 


‘ACT AND COMMENT 
TWO DOLLARS AYEAR - FIVE CENTS A COPY 
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‘*Perhaps you know of some 
boarding house, then ?’’ 

‘There ain’t but one—and it’s 
for railway hands. ’’ 

Robert would have thought the 
young man amusing if the fellow 
had not been so evidently ill- 
natured. 

“*T choose the Dalroy House, be- 
cause I don’t know how to pro- 
nounce the name of the other 
one!’ cried Annie Dee gayly ; and 
because that seemed as good a 
reason as any, they were soon rat- 
tling up the street behind the bored- 
looking horses. 

The streets would have been 
more pleasant, perhaps, if they 
had not been so broad. They might 
haye been designed for a world 
eapital—so imposing was their 
width; but stores, of moderate size 
and of not very attractive appear- 
ance, lined the way, with many 
gaps for future buildings. The 
Dalroy House, however, had an 
engaging village look, as if it had 
known many experiences to which 
ite neighbors were strange! 

‘*What a nice human expression 
it has!’ said Annie Dee admir- 
ingly. ‘‘I like the old paint and 
the sagging shutters. See, there 
are trees in the side yard! Do you 
think we might eat under them?’’ 








‘Why, there’s Mr. Harmon’s 
office opposite !’” cried Robert with 
some excitement. 


John Harmon was his employer, 
whom he had not yet seen, and 
his mother and sisters stared at 
the little one-story office building 
with something like awe. The 
employer of Robert was bound to 
seem important to them. 

With the feeling that they were 
on an adventure, the Wardells 
mounted the steps to the wide 
veranda and passed into the hotel 
office. ‘They had arrived, and they 
felt exhilarated over the event. 
‘They were even willing to have 
others exhilarated; but the group 
of elderly men smoking their pipes 

in gloomy sociability seemed to cre 
nothing about them. Even the clerk was 
calm—almost insultingly so. Tle had 
rooms, yes. Good rooms? Good enough, 
he guessed. A bath? No room with a 
bath—only general baths. The price? 
It was not modest. 

“We shall be with you until we tind 
a house,’? said Mrs. Wardell in that 
neighborly voice that long residence ,in a 
(city had not been able to take from her. 
‘Perhaps you will kindly tell us some- 
thing about the vacant houses in town. 
Could we find a furnished one, do you 
think ?”” 

“There are no vacant houses in town,’’ 
said the clerk indifferently. 

‘*None at all?’’ persisted Mrs. Wardell. 
“*Not some little place that would do for the 
summer??? . 

“Nothing at all, I believe,’ the clerk 
replied in a tone that seemed to say it was 
time to end the conversation. The group 
in the corner had the air of thinking the 
‘same thing and thinking it harder. There 
was an atmosphere of discouraging chill. 

Annie Dee giggled. ‘:They don’t need 
electric fans here,’’? she whispered to her 
sister. 

‘The entrance of a young woman saved 
the situation. She was a tall girl with dark 
eyes and a well-tanned skin. Her plain frock 
| of white linen, her immaculate white canvas 
shoes and her jaunty, untrimmed hat of 
j green felt gave her an air of distinction. 
She was businesslike, but she had the man- 
ner of being so temporarily. She bowed to 
the clerk and won a smnile from him. Then 
she approached the old cronies. 
| ‘*Father isn’t here??? she asked in a tone 
| that had more carrying power than she 
seemed to realize. 

The Wardells had started to get their 
bags together, but they lingered, fascinated. 
| How did it happen that this tine girl was 
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addressing those seedy, idle gossips in the 
toue of a comrade? The men were appre- 
ciative of her favors, it seemed. 
their pipes, and one of them actually got to in a furniture factory in a town twenty miles 
his feet. down the river, and they don’t want competi- 

‘Cap ain’t been here all afternoon, Miss tion. But that isn’t all. The dam will flood 
Pat,’’ he said. ‘‘Wasn’t there some talk of fifty acres of low, sedgy land on the farther 
his taking a party down the river? Did you bank of the river. That land has never been 
happen to notice whether the Ruren was at considered of the slightest value, and Mr. 
the dock ?’’ | Hannon supposed be should have no trouble 

“No, T didn’t come round by the cabin,’?' in buying it, at a moderate figure, of course. 
the girl said. | But now the old duffer who owns it declares 

She hesitated a moment, and her eye searched | that he was about to drain it and raise corn on 
the room. It seemed to the Wardells that she | it, and is offering tigures to show how much 
was not accepting the word of her father’s; corn per acre can be raised on precisely that 
friends unquestioningly. kind of land. He refuses to sell it at a rea- 

“It’s quite important that I should see him. | sonable tizgure and has served an injunction to 
If he comes in, perhaps you’ll be kind enough | prevent Mr. Harmon from building the dam. 
to tell him.’’ The whole scheme’s tied up. Meanwhile—no 





here — particularly a furniture factory. A 





She smiled at the men rather pleadingly, and 
they responded with a chorus of assurances 
that they would deliver her message. Her 
glance, which had on her entrance passed to 
the Wardells and swept on, now returned to 
them with an alert, friendly look. 

She was nearly at the door, when Rue 
suddenly contrived to make an opening for 
acquaintanceship. 

“*Oh, may we see you a moment?’’ she said, 
walking toward her. ‘‘Just one little moment 
—in the parlor?’? She turned to the clerk. 
‘There is a parlor ?’’ 

There was; the clerk pointed to it, and the 
Wardells trooped into it with the girl. 

“It’s about a house,’’ Rue began. ‘‘We are 
strangers, as you see, and we’re hoping to 
spend the summer here because my brother 
has work in the town. ‘The clerk has quite 
dismayed us by telling us that there are no 
vacant houses to be had. Can that be so??? 

The girl thought a moment, while she looked 
from one to the other with friendly eyes; but 
as she reflected, she sobered. 

“‘Oh,’”’ she said at last regretfully, ‘‘I don’t 
believe there’s one—not a single one!’’ 

‘*How extraordinary !’’ said Mrs. Wardell. 
“Is this such a rapidly growing town?”’ 

‘*No, it couldn’t be called that,’’ the girl 
admitted. ‘‘On the contrary, it’s a town where 
little building has been done for years.’’ 

“lm afraid we’re in a predicament,’’ said 
Mrs. Wardell. 

‘*Yes,’”? murmured the girl sympathetically. 
Then she laughed. ‘There are a number of 
persons in town who would be very glad to 
get away,’’ she said. ‘‘The only thing I can 
suggest is that you let them know you want to 
move in. Perhaps that will give them the 
impulse to go.’” 

“Why do they want to go?’? demanded 
Annie Dee. 

‘I don’t suppose they all have the same 
reason,’’ she said. ‘‘ Buta little town is some- 
thing like a story often told—you may get tired 
of it.’” 

‘I’m afraid we have been very unbusiness- 
like in coming here without making proper 
inquiries,’’ said Mrs. Wardell. ‘‘We’re so 
used to living where we can get anything we 
have the money to pay for that we’re spoiled. 
It never occurred to us that we couldn’t find a 
house. ’? iy 

“*T see,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Well, when I want 
anything terribly it usually comes to me. I 
hope you’ll have the same luck. If I can do 
anything at all for you, call me up by tele- 
phone— Patricia Quincannon, 29 Blue. And 
if I hear of anything, shall I communicate | 
with you here?’’ 

“Would you?’’ cried Robert. ‘‘You are 
very kind indeed. Wardellisour name. This | 
is my mother, Miss Quincannon; these are my 
sisters.’? That would have seemed sufticient, | 
but he added with an air of awkward isolation, 
“‘T am Robert Wardell.’’ 

A gleam of something like mischief shone in 
the girl’s eyes, but before Robert could decide 
what it meant she had made her bows and 
farewells and was gone. 

There was nothing left now for the Wardells 
to do except to go to their rooms, which, as 
Annie Dee said, was a stupid proceeding when | 
they were all keyed up for something stirring. 
The rooms proved to be pleasant enough, but | 
- they suggested appalling inactivity. 

**Run over and call on Mr. Harmon, Robert, ’? | 
said Mrs. Wardell. ‘tHe ought to know that) 
you’ve come. ’’ 4 

Robert- was gone a long time; long enough 
for the girls and Mrs. Wardell to have their | 
trunks brought to their rooms and for them to 
unpack their hand bags. Annie Dee was walk- 
ing round and round, trying, she said, to dis- 
tribute her vibrations and make the place seem 
homelike, when Robert came back. Lis face 
was white and his manner disturbed. ! 

“What is it??? the three demanded at once. | 
“What’s wrong?”’ | 

“Everything! Mr. Harmon was horrified 
when he heard that I had brought you all 
with me. He had no idea of my doing such a! 
thing. He said Dalroy was a wretched hole 
as far as accommodations went, and that any- 
way —’’ Ie paused. 

“Anyway,” they all prompted. 

“Tle isn’t sure that the daim’s going to be 
built.”? 

“Why not??? demanded Mrs. Wardell in the 
very quiet voice that she used when excited. 

“Oh, it seems that there is opposition on 








work and no salary for Bobbie Wardell.’’ 
“No salary? But you are here — you'll 
give them your time. It isn’t your fault 
that —’’ 
‘‘And you refused that other position.’” 
‘And now it’s too late to take that back |’? 
“No job und no home,”’ said Rue nervously. 


DRAWN BY T. 0. SKIOMORE 





every hand! The people don’t want a factory | wooden hotel clerk and the group of smoking | Robert quietly. 


jeronies, ‘Not a bit of it! We'll go and find a | 
; ‘What is the use in finditig a house if there’s 
; ho work for Bob??? asked Rue brokenly 
)  *There’ll be work,’? Annie Dee declared. 
‘You wouldn’t want him to runaway because 
there are difliculties, would you? There are 
‘always difficulties in business. ’’ 





) “I had no thought of running away,’’ aig) 


“Mr. Harmon would think 
very poorly of me if I did. I’ve merely got 


They removed | number of the leading citizens are stockholders ; house where we can make our own lemonade. ’’ | to share his hard luck. ’? 


Mrs. Wardell’s lips were drawn in a straight 
line and her eyes had what Annie Dee called 
their ‘‘turned-in look.’’ 

‘*Let’s go on,’’ she said, looking down the 
street, where the heat rose in visible waves. 
“‘We may as well see what is to be seen.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SNAPPING TURTLE SOUPCOMEANY 





habitually accumulates frogs, garter 
snakes, young squirrels and other 
possible and impossible pets. ‘Therefore Miss 
Kate Derby, as she watched him from a rear 


Mie had passed the age when a boy 


SHE SAW A BLACK HEAD, FOLLOWED BY A ROUND, BROWNISH-GREEN SHELL, 
SLOWLY EMERGING INTO THE LAMPLIGHT. 


‘*We have no more sense,’’ announced Annie 
Dee feelingly, ‘‘than rabbits.’” 

‘*Not so much,’’ said her brother. 

For five minutes they gloomily sat in silence, 
thinking of what they might have done and of 
what they might have left undone. It was 
not a cheerful moment, although it was a vivid 
one, and they were often to remember it in 
years to come. 

It was Annie Dee who first reéntered the 
ranks of the courageous. ‘‘Come,’’ she said, 
“‘let’s have lemonade served in the garden. 
It will be cooling for the brain.”? 

It was a pleasing thought, and they immedi- 
ately descended to the office. 

‘May we have some lemonade?’’ asked 
Annie Dee with what cheerfulness she could 
summon. ‘‘And we’d like it served in the 
garden, please.’? 

The gossips by the window turned to stare. 
The clerk removed his pen from behind his 
ear and replaced it again. 

‘*We serve nothing here except at mealtimes. 
And we never serve anything except in the 
dining room or, in case of sickness, in private 
rooms. ’? 

“T wish,’”? Annie Dee replied, fixing the 
clerk with a steady gaze, ‘‘that I were running 
this hotel. I’d try to make my guests have 
a pleasant time. ’” 

‘Annie Dee!’ said her mother in reproof, 


But the girl paid no attention, She swept out to | 


the street and the others aimlessly followed her. 
“Oh, it’s blistering hot out here!’ said Rue. 


“Where are you going, Annie Dee? We can’t | 


roam round in this heat. Why not go back to 
our rooms? There doesn’t seem to be any 
other place to go.’” 

When she remembered that even that com- 


monplace refuge was an extravamuice that they | 


could ill afford, she could hardly keep back 
her tears. Worn out with her year of teach- 
ing, Rue was not in such good fighting trim 
as her sister. 

“‘Go back to our rooms?’’ Annie ee cried, 
not caring in the least that her defiant young 
voice was being wafted back to the ears of that 


window of the kitchen one morning late in 
the spring, was greatly puzzled by his actions, 
He had put a large wooden bucket, which 
had a board for a cover, into the angle between 
the carriage house and the barn. Into that 


bucket he seemed to be thrusting a number | 


of small objects, which he was taking one by 
one, yery gingerly, from his pockets. Appar- 
fently the objects were alive, for every time 
that Melly thrust one into the bucket he raised 
the cover and clapped it down with remark- 
able suddenness. 

Miss Derby rapped sharply on the window. 
Springing up, Melly glanced behind him with 
an air of alarm. 

‘What are you doing?”’ his aunt demanded. 

“Tlow you startled me! When you pound 
on the window like that, Aunt Kate, it always 
makes me think something has happened.’” 

“Well, [don’t know but something ax hap- 
pened. What have you got in that pail?”’ 

“Oh, nothing much—just something I put 
in there from my pockets. ’’ 

“What did you put in there? Can’t you 
answer me without going all round Robin 
Hood’s barn??? 

“Ouch? Melly cried, leaping into the air 
and clutching at one side of his coat. ‘*Now, 
you’ve gone and stopped me, and they’ve got 
turned round so T can’t get hold of their tails?” 

“What dure you got in your pockets? I 
want you to answer me right off?" 

Miss Kate came out upon the back porch and 
started down the steps. Holding his coat away 
from his body and watching the side pocket 
with one eye, Melly advanced to meet her. 

“Why, itain’t anything, ’’ he declared, ‘‘only 
some little things that Marty Blaisdell found 
and turned over to me! Can’t you see the 
head of that one sticking out??? 

A black, pointed nose was thrust from the 
pocket and was weaving about in a snake-like 
; Manner. 

‘What is that—a snake?’’ Miss Kate cried. 
“No, it ain’t a snake! Don’t you know a 
| little snapping turtle when you sée one???, 

i ‘*My goodness! <A boy of your age collecting 
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mossback turtles! I thought you gave up 
that sort of thing three or four years ago.’’ 
‘‘Well, this is different—this ain’t play; this 
‘is business. ’? 
‘‘Humph! Business! How many of those 
miserable things have you got?’’ 
**Seventeen—unless one of ’em got away; I 
ain’t sure yet, because you interrupted me. 
‘Marty Blaisdell found-the eggs and raised ’em. 
He turned them over to me.’’ 
‘Well, you didn’t have to take them, did 
you??? ° 
“Of course! 
retary.’’ 
‘President! President of what?’’ 
‘*President of the Snapping-Turtle Soup 
Company. We’ve organized it; and we’ve got 
to lay in a stock before we can have anything 
to sell.”” 
‘*] declare, Melancthon Derby, you’ve out- 
done yourself this time! This is the most 
foolish thing I ever knew even you to think 
of! Who on earth wants any snapping-turtle 
soup, I’d like to know ?”” 
“Why, everyone would,’’ Melly declared 
with some heat, ‘‘if they only knew how good 
it is; and we’ve got to get out literature and 
tell "em! Haven’t you read how rich people 
always have turtle soup at their big dinners? 
Other folks would like it if it only were within 
their means, and we intend to put it there.’’ 
** But that’s sea turtle ; it isn’t these wretched 
mossbacks !’’ 
‘*Well, what’s the difference? Do you know, 
Aunt Kate, that there’s seven different kinds 
of meat in a snapping turtle, most of it like 
veal? Why, it’s # great deal better than any 
sea turtle; and we’re going to prove in our 
circulars that it’s even better than diamond- 
back terrapin! Did you ever eat a turtle?’’ 
‘*No, L never did; and I don’t ever intend 
to, either! What are you going to do with 
those nasty things?’’ 
** As soon as we can get the creek fenced in, 
we’re going to put ’em there to grow.”’ 
‘Fence in the creek! With what?’’ 
“‘Why, we’ve got some old chicken fence, 
and so’s Billy Jenkins! He’s treasurer. We 
ain’t going to fence it all in; we ain’t got 
woven wire enough. After the company gets 
well established, though, I presume we’ll need 
a lot of creeks. You haven’t any idea, Aunt 
| Kate, how many snapping turtles there are in 
the country, all going to waste now. I wish 
| you could see the folder Tim Mosher is getting 
up. He’s our advertising manager. He’s 
finding all about turtle soup, and has got a 
dozen receipts for making it; and he’s going 
to write up the life history of the snapping 
turtle, too, so’s to have a page or two of inter- 
esting reading. ’’ 

Miss Kate gazed at Melly with a curious 
expression, in which strong disapproval of the 
boy’s wild schemes mingled with a sort of 
dumb wonder at the fertility of his imagination. 

‘Where is the money coming from for these 
folders and other expenses ?’’ she asked dryly. 

Melly wriggled under her fixed gaze. ‘‘ Billy 
| could explain that better than I can. After 
we get a stuck of turtles, so’s to have something 
to stand on, we’re going to hold a directors’ 
meeting and decide. Maybe we'll issue stock, 
or maybe we’ll issue bonds. It don’t make 
much difference which, so long as we get money 
for working capital.’’ 3 

“*No,’’ his aunt agreed ; ‘‘I don’t think it’ll 
make a whole lot of difference. How much do 
you reckon that these turtles you’re going to 
stand on are worth?’”? 

Melly glanced sidewise at her, for her tone, 
to say the least, had been sarcastic. ‘‘That 
| depends upon how many we get, of course,’’ 
he said; ‘‘but let’s take just these seventeen 
we’ve got now. By the time they’re grown 
next summer they’ll weigh twelve or fourteen 
; pounds apiece. Allowing half of that for 
| waste, we’ll say they average six and a half 
| pounds of dressed meat. Now, at ten cents 
@ pound, that comes to sixty-five cents; and 

seventeen of ’em would be worth—let’s see —’’ 
| Melly stopped to do a little mental figuring. 
| ‘*Well, say about eleven dollars for only seven- 
teen,’’ he went on. ‘‘The sand banks along 
the creeks are just full of eggs, and we’re going 
to get all we can find. There are thousands 
of them; and besides, when you make the 
meat up into.soup it-foots up a whole lot faster 
than, I’ve. figured.When we get our turtles 
together, we can (show: people all kinds of 


I’m president; he’s only sec- 
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value. Aren’t they selling stock in fox farms | that he decided to defer until the next morning ! on the doorframe of the closet. As the blaze | from which came a msping, scraping sound. 


and such things? Foxes ain’t half as practical 
or @ millionth part as plentiful as snapping 
tartles, Aunt Kate!’’ 

‘*Then you’re not going to sell any stock till 
you get your turtles together ?’’ 

‘“‘Why, no—not unless somebody comes and. 
asks for it.’” 

“Well, I guess nobody will. 
you going to feed them??? 

The boy scratched his head thoughtfully. 
“Mostly they feed themselves, ’’ he explained ; 
“bat of course, if we shut them up and they 
get pretty thick, we’ll have to feed them. 
Every time we catch turtles we’re going to 
catch frogs, and every time we get turtles’ egrs 
we're going to get tadpoles. The turtles will 
eat the frogs, and the tadpoles will grow up 
just in time for the turtles that hatch out to 
eat them. You see, in that way, feeding them 
won’t cost anything except a little time and 
trouble. ’’” 

Miss Kate shook her head sadly. ‘‘You go 
and put the rest of them in the pail,’’ she said, 
‘‘and get them down to the creek just as quick 
as you can, for I don’t want them crawling 
round here.’’ 

Melly returned to the barn; and for a 
time his aunt stood watching him, wondering 
whether or not to put an immediate stop to 
the preposterous scheme. At last she decided 
that in a short time it would fall of its own 
weight. 

On the following Saturday four or five boys 
inclosed part of the creek with woven-wire 
fence. The part thus impounded was not very 
large, but evidently they judged that it would 
do for a beginning, for they dumped the buck- 
etful of young tortoises inside the inclosure, 
and with admiring eyes watched the little 
reptiles scuttle to cover. Then the boys 
joined in a hunt for turtles’ eggs. 

As Melly was rather close-mouthed on his 


But what are 


return, Miss Kate did not know how the hunt | 


had succeeded until two or three days later, 
when she discovered a bed of freshly spaded 
earth on the southern slope at the foot of the 
garden. 

‘“*‘What have you planted there?’’ she in- 
quired. 

“‘T haven’t planted anything there,’’ said 
Melly. ‘‘That’s our turtles’-egg incubator.’”’ 

‘Have you got a lot of the eggs of those 
nasty things in there?’”’ 

“*Yes; most two hundred.’’ 

“‘Then they will be crawling all over in no 
time !’’ cried Miss Kate. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
to keep them down by the creek and away 
from the house?’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll look after ’em. It’s more to 
our interest to put ’em in the creek than to 
yours; we don’t want to lose any of ’em.’’ 

“*T don’t think you’re watching very care- 
fully ; there’s one serabbling round under those 
pieplant leaves now.’’ 

Melly ran to investigate, extended his hand, 
and drew it quickly back. 

““My goodness!’’ Miss Kate cried, pulling 
her skirts tightly about her ankles. ‘‘It’s a 
snake; a little water snake! You’ve put 
snakes’ eggs here instead of turtles’ eggs!’’ 

Melly looked extremely crestfallen. ‘‘Maybe 
it just came up from the creek,’’ he suggested. 
But that theory seemed hardly tenable, espe- 
cially as at that moment two more snakes wrig- 
gled from under the sheltering rhubarb leaves. 

‘*You get every one of them out of there 
this minute!’? Miss Kate commanded, fleeing 
with a succession of short leaps toward the 
house. ‘‘Get a shovel and dig out every last 
egg before you do another thing! If you don’t, 
I'll hire a man and have him do it, and have 
him tear up your fence, too! The idea of your 
not knowing snakes’ eggs from turtles’ eggs!’’ 

“*Well, could you tell’em apart? They look 
a lot alike.”* ; 

‘*T could if I were a turtle farmer, or I 
wouldn’t go into the business. Now, you do 
as I tell ‘you!’ 

Melly got a spade and went over the ground 
inside the ‘‘incubator’’ limits with considerable 
thoroughness, for he judged that the future 
of the company depended upon his obeying 
promptly. 

All things considered, the Snapping-Turtle 
Soup Company had not made a very promising 
beginning. And when, in the course of the 
summer, several of the original seventeen tcr- 
toises escaped from the inclosure through a 
muskrat’s hole, the boys’ interest in the enter- 
prise began to wane. Toward fall, however, 
Billy Jenkins, while fishing, hooked a huge 
mossback that weighed nearly twenty pounds, 
and turned it over to President Derby. 

‘*What shall I do with him?’’ Melly inquired 
doubtfully. 

“Why, put him in the creek, of course!’’ 
said Billy. ‘‘Ain’t he a whopper ?’”’ 

‘*That’s just the trouble. How am I going 
to get him there? See him reaching for my 
leg! If he got hold once, he’d take a chunk 
right out!’ 

‘*Have him bite the end of a stick and then 
drag him along on his back,’’ said the re- 
sourceful Billy. 

Melly tried that plan and found that it 
worked; the ‘‘snapper’’ held on to the stick 
like grim death. But the boy made such slow 
progress that darkness had fallen before he 
reached home. The creek seemed so far away 


the task of putting the tortoise into the watery 
compound. 
A glimmer of light from the hall window 


stairs. The coal closet, just off the kitchen, 


that had been put there temporarily ; so, swing- 
ing the snapping turtle off the ground, Melly | 
carried it inside at arm’s length and shut it in 
the closet. Of course, Aunt Kate would be | 
‘“‘mad’’ if she knew, but there was no need | 
of her knowing. 

After supper Melly went to bed rather early, 
and some time elapsed before he heard his aunt | 
come upstairs. Then, almost at once, she re- ! 
passed his door, downward bound ; and certain | 
sounds that he heard roused his suspicion. 
Was she going to that coal closet for something? 

Melly slipped from his bed and tiptoed down | 
the stairs. Yes, she was in the closet; and 
he expected to hear a shriek at any moment. 
But all was silent. Presently she came out, 
leaving the door ajar, and started for the stair- 
way. Melly stole into the dining room, and 
she passed him without detecting his presence. 

He must close that door before the tortoise 
escaped. In the match box on the kitchen 
wall he found a single match, and struck it | 





leaped up, he peered into the corners of the 
little room, but could see nothing of the turtle, 
which he suspected must be hiding behind the 


told him that Miss Kate was somewhere up- | door. 


The short-lived flame was dying rapidly. 


was empty except for a little ‘‘tucket’’ corm | Craning his neck to see behind the door, he 
‘ took a quick step forward, when—click !—some- | 
thing closed on his bare uot with a vise-like 


grip; and as he tumbled backward, the match 
went out. 

“Oh, oh, oh! He’s 
Oh-h-h-e-ee !’’ Melly shrieked, rolling out into 


| the kitchen, where he upset a chair to add 


to the racket. Aunt Kate came down the 
stairs in a hurry ; and as the lamplight flooded 
the room, Melly found that his foot had been 


| gripped, not by the tortoise, as he had feared, 


but by a ‘‘kill-’em-quick’’ rat trap. 

He was barely a second in freeing his foot, 
after which he looked ruefully at the red marks 
on the skin. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me that 
you were going to set a trap to-night?’’ he 
asked reproachfully. 

“Why should 1? What were you doing down 
here, snooping round?’ 

“Why,” Melly began, “‘I—I — 

His voice trailed off, and in spite of himself 
his eyes remained fixed on the closet doorway, 


ot me, he’s got me! | 


Miss Kate’s glance shifted to the same quarter, 
where she suw a black head, followed by @ 
‘round, brownish-green shell, slowly emerging 
into the lamplight. 

“Oh,’? she cried, ‘1 understand! 
many times have I told you —’’ 

Leaving the sentence untinished, she opened 
the rear door and seized a broom. In another 
moment she had hurried the mossback out 
upon the back porch, and there left it to its 
own devices. 

‘*Now,’’ said the irate lady, ‘I’m done with 
this foolishness, and so are you! To-morrow 
you take that fence out of the creek! Do you 
understand me?’’ 

“Yes, Ido!” Melly replied plaintively. ‘I 
should think you could bring me some arnica 
or camphor or something, after leaving traps 
round to take the skin ull off a fellow’s feet ’” 

After Miss Kate had bathed and bandaged 
his foot, Melly felt better. 

“T don’t much care about the company, 
anyhow,’’ he confided to his aunt, ‘for 1 made 
up my mind some time ago that there wasn’t 
enough capital or enterprise round here to 
float it. But you mark me, Aunt Kate, 
somebody’ll surely take hold of snapping 
turtles some day and get rich out of ’em.’’ 


How 





A NIGHT WITH THE KADERS 
aPEaREarEE Coy Edwin L. Arnold 2 sagas 


EN little brown men, with 

| their heads bobbing over a bowl 
of cooked rice and their fingers 
flying with lightning -like rapidity 
from bow] to mouths, were squatting 
in a circle outside the veranda of my 
Indian bungalow when I came out 
from supper one evening. They were 
ten of the most singular little imps 
imaginable, and when they had fin- 
ished the last of the rice they no- 
ticed me, and, getting on their 
knees, knocked their foreheads on 
the ground in respectful greeting. 
For we were hunting-comrades that 
night; we were going to plunder a 
wild bees’ nest at the top of one of 
the straightest and biggest trees in the forest. 
How the little men proposed to climb the 
smooth, branchless bole of the tree I could not 
imagine, but I knew that they would do it if 
they said they would. By giving them a good 
supper and some ‘‘tips,’’ I had induced them 
to take me with them. 
Those strange little forest people were mem- 
bers of one of the many wild tribes that inhabit 
the Anamalai Mountains of southern India. 
In those great ranges, which, since prehistoric 
times, have offered a last stronghold and shelter 
, to the uncivilized peoples who were driven into 
them by wave after wave of Aryan conyuest 
from the north, there are fragments of several 
aboriginal races. The Puliars, for example, 
are a nation reduced to five small villages of 
leaf huts in the blackest depth of the forest. 
They wear their hair long, live on mice and 
roots and worship demons. The Mundavars, 
again, are the ghosts of a bygone race. 
They never come out of the twilight of the 
woods or speak to other peoples or make 
any sort of permanent habitations. 
Our particular friends, the Kaders, w!o 
were to take me with them on their. raid 
for wild honey, call themselves ‘‘Lords of 
the Hills.’? They are thick-lipped, small- 
bodied men; they file the front teeth of the 
upper jaw as a marriage ceremony, live by 
the chase and have some influence over the 
ruder forest folk. A Puliar or Mundavar 
will always step out of the path and respect- 
fully salaam when a Kader goes by; but 
how the small, black ‘‘Lords of the Hills’’ 
gained that ascendancy in some infinitely 
remote past no one now knows. 
Five minutes after I had stepped out on 
the veranda of the bungalow we were off, 
with the pygmy headman in front. He 
was barely four feet in height, and wore 







































































THE LITTLE MAN WAS AMONG 
THE FIRST BRANCHES! 


perfect cloud of shadowy leafage. But 
just at the end of a branch was some- 
thing blacker than all the other shad- 
ows; moving my head about, I presently 
made it out to be the bees’ nest for 
which we were searching. But how 
any human being could hope to get at 
it without felling the tree—which the 
wild men obviously did not intend to 
do—was more than I could imagine. 

In a few minutes my little companions 
set to work on their undertaking in 
businesslike fashion. Out of one bag 
they tumbled a large number of bamboo 
pegs about eight inches long and from 
another bundle some thin rattan canes 
cut into lengths of eight or ten feet. One 
man produced a mallet, another a bundle 
of fibres and a long coil of thin but strong 
rope. Meanwhile they had kindled a big 
fire near the trunk to lighten our proveed- 
ings, and in its ruddy blaze the dwarfs 
danced to and fro, like a party of gnomes. 
When everything was ready, a lithe 
dwarf stepped out and, after looking long 
and ardently aloft, threw his arms about 
the tree trunk. It was like a black beetle 
embracing the aforesaid factory chimney! 
‘Then, taking the mallet and a bamboo peg, 
he drove the peg into the soft wood at about 
the height of his waist. Standing on that 
peg, he quickly drove in another two feet 
higher. When three or four were in, the 
other Kaders handed him rattan canes and 
fibres, with which he adroitly bound the pegs 
to give them more security. Each peg was 
slightly to the right of the one below it, and 
thas, as the frail ladder began to mount into 
the heights above, it encircled the trunk like 
a spiral fairy staircase. But what a staircase | 
It made me dizzy to look at it. 

Higher and higher went the diminutive 
architect ; click! click ! sounded the mallet in 
the stillness of the midnight forest. Higher 
and even higher he climbed, circling round 
the tree as a squirrel does, now glowing 
in the light of the fire below, now lost in 
darkness, but constantly getting nearer to 
the first branches. 

[t seemed incredible that a human being 
coald keep his head and work at such an 
elevation on so frail a support, but the pygmy 
stuck to his task in a businesslike way until 
our necks ached with watching him. Pres- 
ently there came a pause, followed by a 
far-away shout apparently from somewhere 
among the stars. We shouted back, and the 
next moment down came the dwarf’s mallet 


nothing except a rag round his waist and an | footmarks on the moist ground: a tiger was | with a heavy thump at our feet. A bundle 
old felt ‘‘bowler’’ hat on his head. Then I | strolling down the path just ahead. But that | of unused pegs and a shower of rattan canes 
came, clad in the usual white flannels of a! did not trouble us, for ‘‘stripes’’ seldom attacks | followed the mallet. The little man had dis- 
sahib in India, and a good two feet taller than human beings unless they molest him. Al-| carded his implements; he was among the 
the small gentleman showing the way. Behind ; though we afterwards heard the beast breaking | first branches! 
came my native servant, carrying a rifle for | a way through the thickets, we did not see him. Soon afterwards we saw him against the 
use in case we should meet a tiger; then fol- A mile farther on we left the path and, cross- | moonlight crawling along on a limb toward 
lowed the rest of the pygmy men, bearing | ing a hilltop and dipping down into the next the bees’ nest, which hung at the end of a 
various bundles on their shoulders. | valley, found ourselves in a glade among gi-! slender branch. In the darkness of the night 
The dwarfs carried lighted torches, for the | gantic trees. At the foot of the largest my, he looked like an overgrown opossum as he 
jungle paths were full of snakes, on which it | friend stopped; the rest of the little men, with | went steadily and unhesitatingly forward. 
was not wise to tread. Overhead the bright|sundry grunts and guttural exclamations of |The branch began to bend with his weight 
moonlight flecked the forest with silver; the | satisfaction, threw down their bundles and: until at last he was going downhill! When 
gleam of our torches danced on the tree stems | clustered about us. | he had gone as far as he possibly could, he 
and filled the silent places about us with the| Then there was great peeping, peering and ' dropped some pieces of bark, and the men with 
weird forms and shadows. stretching of necks until at last the pygmy me, marking exactly where they fell, becan 
Suddenly the little man in front stopped | chief touched me on the arm and pointed to a at once to dig a hole in the ground about three 
| and his big nostrils worked like a calf’s as he | spot far overhead and almost directly in a line | feet square. 
drew in the forest air. He took a good sniff| with the full moon. The stem of the tree Presently there came, very faint and far off, 
or two, and then, turning to me, said in his | rose from the ground as branchless as a factory | the chip! chip! of the dwarf’s axe, telling us 
own language, ‘‘ Tiger, sahib!’? chimney for one hundred and fifty feet, and! that he was at work on the)slender branch in 
It was quite true, for we soon saw the fresh | then dissolved into a vast head of branches—a | front-of him. “It did’ not’ take Jong for the 
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keen blade to cut through the wood. We saw 


it twinkling in the moonlight for a moment or | 


two; then there was a snap, a rustle of leaves, 
and down, like a blanket out of the night, 
‘*heels over head,’’ came nest and branch. 


The tiny men below danced and yelled in, 
delight, and their friend up above held on with | 


might and main as the rest of the branch, 
suddenly relieved of so much weight, sprang 
up and waved him wildly to and fro against 
the stars. 


The nest, as big as a sack of corn, had fallen | 


alongside the hole dug for it, and a thousand 
bees inside were humming angrily. ‘There 
was no time to be lost. Out came the pygmy 
chief’s war axe; with a few blows he cut the 
nest from the branch and his men swiftly 
trundled it into the excavation. They put 
lighted sticks of brimstone in with it and piled 
a cover of twigs and sods on top. For a few 


minutes the roar of the bees inside was like: 


the wind in a pine forest; then the buzzing 


died down. 
sulphur finish its stupefying work, and the 
honey was ours! | 

We sat down in a circle round the fire, and 
the chief presented to me the best and whitest 
piece of comb; it was the best honey that I 
had ever tasted. My servant had thoughtfully 
brought some dry biscuits and a spoon. ‘The 
biscuits I shared with the dwarfs, and the 
spoon passed between the headman and myself 
as a mark of our aristocracy. The comb, or 
as much of it as we did not eat that night, 
filled three large rattan baskets. 

When the ebony dwarfs had done a thanks- 
giving dance in the moonlight, they shook 
hands with me in very civilized fashion and 
shouldered their belongings and their spoil. 
The patter of their baby feet sounded like soft 
rain on the dry leaves as, one by one, they 
disappeared into the shadows on their way to 
their village in the depth of the boundless 





forest. My gun bearer and I were alone! | 


STORIES OF THE-OLD:HOME TARM 





E knew that it would be a 

backward spring that year, 

for we had not yet seen a 
wild goose flying northward or heard 
@ crow—and already it was the 26th 
of March. There was, indeed, nearly 
four feet of snow on the ground, and 
at night the temperature dropped to 
zero. As we should not be able to 
make maple sugar until April,—it 
is useless to tap the trees until warm 
days come, —Theodora and Ellen set 
off to pay a duty visit to a relative 
who lived eighteen miles from the 
old squire’s in a remote corner of 
the woods. 

‘*Remote,’”’ in fact, by no means 
describes it. I think that it was the 
most lonesome place I was ever in. 
To reach it you had to drive a long 
way between the shore of a dreary 
lake, known as Mud Pond, and a 
steep, spruce-clad mountain. The 
road was so narrow that there was 
scarcely room for a team to squeeze 
through the alder bushes that lined 
it. And the farm was as dreary as 
the road that led to it: an old, 
weathered house and barn standing 
in a straggling, stumpy clearing 
amid gloomy woods. 

One of Grandmother Ruth’s nieces, 
Adaline Dresser, had married a bash- 
ful, awkward fellow named Lyman 
Burpee ; and neither she nor anyone 
else could ever coax him to move 
away from his lonely farm. In 
moments of impatience Grandmother 
Ruth had been heard to exclaim that 
it would take a stump machine to lift 
Lyman Burpee out of that clearing. 


The soil of his farm was unproductive, frosts ‘in snow, however, and as there were no signs 
came early, and the poor man could never | of a thaw the old gentleman let the girls take 
raise half enough to live on comfortably. But ' her. 
there he stayed all his life, and at last, —years | 


later,—by his own wish, was buried beside a 
huge rock out beyond the old barn. 

Grandmother Ruth, who was very loyal to 
her kindred, always felt it her duty to visit 
Adaline once a year. But after Theodora and 
Ellen were fourteen or fifteen years old, grand-. 
mother was not wholly unwilling to have them 
go in her place and carry the usual family 
donation. 

That year when spring came so late, the 
annual duty visit had been sadly postponed. 
We had kept putting it off for one reason or 
another throughout the winter. Then, at supper 
one night, Ellen suddenly exclaimed that none 
of us had been up to Cousin Adaline’s yet! 

‘*No, we haven’t!’? Grandmother Ruth re- 
plied in a conscience-stricken tone. ‘‘Some of | 
us really must go. Adaline will think it strange 
if we don’t come.’’ 

‘The sooner the better, then, ’’ the old squire 
remarked. ‘‘Thisis the 26th of March. Snow 
will soon go off and mud time come. Better 
go to-morrow.’’ 

So it came about that Theodora and Ellen, 
who were to make the duty visit that spring, 
set off the following forenoon with steady 
old Nance and the pung, for the old squire 
wished to send Lyman two bushels of apples, 


a bushel of potatoes and some seed corn of a 
new early variety. And to that, grandmother | 


added a dozen skeins of yarn, a bed blanket, 
a knit ‘‘hug-me-tight’’? for Adaline herself, 
and her second-best winter cloak that she had 
planned to give her niece at the beginning of 
winter. 

On account of Nance’s shoes, the old squire 
had some misgivings about letting the girls 
take her. The mare had been having an easy 
winter at the barn, for she was a littie past 
hard work. She had not been shod since the 
fall before, and her shoe calks were therefore 
worn down rather smooth. That did not matter 
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IX. WHEN OLD NANCE WORE SOCKS. 


DRAWN BY W. F, STECHER 





OLD NANCE SLID, PUNG AND ALL, DOWN 
. OF THE LITTLE CRAG. 


Nance was the only really safe horse 
for girls to drive that we had. 

We were all glad, however, when Kate 
Edwards offered to go with them. Kate was 
rather more resourceful in emergencies than 
‘Theodora or Ellen. 

They started about nine o’clock, sitting three 
on the seat. The morning was so sharp that 
they wore hoods and mittens, and I remember 
how red their cheeks were as they drove off 
and looked back to say good-by. The whole 
rear of the pung was piled high with the load 
of presents; to make the load a little smarter as 
well as safer, Addison and I had spread a small 
canvas cover over the topof it and lashed all fast 
with several turns of a small but strong rope. 

**We shall look for you back to-morrow night 
or by noon next day,’’ the old squire said to 
them. 

That afternoon the weather moderated rap- 
idly. Toward evening the sky clouded, and 
the next morning it was raining hard—the 
beginning of a downpour that lasted three 
days. Winter broke up suddenly and all that 
four feet of snow turned to slush and water. 

‘Well, they will not start out from Adaline’s 
in such a storm as this,’’ the old squire re- 
marked. ‘‘No doubt they are there and under 
cover. We need not worry, I guess.’’ 

‘“*My grief, but won’t the time seem long to 
them!’’ Addison exclaimed. And we all 
laughed, thinking what that little, dark, dreary 
house must be like in a rainstorm, with Cousin 
Lyman scarcely speaking a word to anyone. 

But they were having a better time than 
we knew. The long drive up there had been 
pleasant, and on their arrival at the farm 
Cousin Lyman had come out and greeted them 
fairly cordially. Kate afterwards declared that 
he had actually smiled! 

Then there were the presents to unpack and 
distribute, and after that they had a cosy 





dinner, with a‘fine roast of venison. Lyman 





had shot a deer only the day before; he bound | 


for them to take home with them. 

Cousin Adaline had one little spare room 
where there was a fireplace. That room the 
girls shared together, and Lyman of his own 
accord kindled a fire for them every night. So, 
allinall, they had a very comfortable, pleasant 
time of it. 

None the less they were glad to start for 
home when the weather finally cleared, as it 
did during the fourth night, with a snapping 
wind from the northwest. attled winter, in- 
deed, rushed back for a final blast. It was 
zero weather again the next morning; the 
slush had frozen hard, and the road was a bed 
of ive. 


When Lyman saw how smooth shod old | 


Nance was, he tried to persuade the girls to 
stay. But they were bent on coming home; 
not until they had started did they realize how 
hard it was for Nance to keep her feet. Before 
they had gone two miles she fell down and 
cracked one shaft of the pung; but they coaxed | 
her to her feet again and, carefully picking 
their way past the iciest places, went on ata 
slow pace. 


But when they came to the place where the | 


road skirts ‘‘Hedgehog Ridge,’’ old Nance 
stopped. The road there was for a consider- 
able distance a sheet of sloping ice where the 
water had run down across it from the upper 


side and frozen. On the lower side of the road | 


the ground, now glare ice, sloped downward 





THAT ICY INCLINE TO THE VERY BRINK 


for thirty or forty feet to the brink of a crag 
ten or eleven feet high; 


of Otter Brook. 

In that weather it was a very dangerous 
place, and with a smooth-shod horse more ex- 
perienced persons would no doubt have turned 
back. But the girls were anxious to get home; 
it was very cold, and the wind blew fiercely. 
After some hesitation Kate got out and, taking 
old Nance by the bit, tried to lead her on. 
The old beast started reluctantly forward. 

Nance had not taken many steps when her 
smooth shoes flew from under her. Down she 
went on her side, cracking the other shaft, 
and then slid, pung and all, down that icy 
incline to the very brink of the little crag. 
There, by a supreme effort, she saved herself 
from going over. 

Theodora and Ellen had jumped out of the 
pung when it began to slue and had managed 
to creep back into the road, where presently 
Kate, who had pluckily held on to old Nance’s 
head as long as she dared, joined them. ‘The 


slope was so slippery that they had had all | 


they could do to save themselves. And there, 
down at the very brink of the crag, lay old 
Nance and the pung! 

What to do they did not know. Kate’s first 
thought was to run and summon help, but it 
was a long way back to the Burpee place. 
Every moment they expected to see old Nance 
go over the rocks, and then down into the 
roaring brook below ! 
get up she would surely have gone over the 


brink. The old creature seemed to realize that | 


she must not move, for she lay there absolutely 
still, with the wind blowing her mane. 

While they were racking their brains as to 
what to do, Ellen thought of the rope in the 
pung—the one with which Addison and I had 
lashed the canvas over the bundles. Lyman had 
put both the canvas and the rope under the seat. 

‘*Couldn’t we pull her up with that rope?’” 
Ellen asked. 

Kate feared that the line was_not strong 


from the foot of the, 
crag an even steeper slope ran down to the bank | 


Tf she had struggled to’ 
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Another five minutes to let the! up one of the hind quarters in a burlap sack | enough, but thought that the plan was worth 


‘trying. At not a little risk to herself, Ellen 
crawled down the icy slope to the pung, gut 
the rope and came back. They tied one end 
to the stump of a little spruce tree that stuck 
up through the ice beside the road. Then, 
steadying herself by the rope, Kate went down 
jand tied the other end to the saddle girth 
about old Nance’s body. 

All three girls pulled together at the upper 
end of the line, but soon found that they could 
not stir old Nance. As a matter of fact, six 
men could not have hauled the horse up that 
slope. The animal rolled her eyes up at the 
girls but made no effort to get up. No doubt 

| she knew better than to try. 

Realizing that they were wasting their 
strength by trying to haul her up, the girls 
pulled the rope as tight as they could and 
made it fast. That at least would keep the 
poor beast from sliding over the cliff. 

Still old Nance lay there without stirring. 

“It’s her smooth shoes,’’ Kate said. ‘‘She 
doesn’t dare try —’’ 

; At that moment Theodora uttered a little 

| exclamation. She had remembered that once, 
years before, when it was very icy outdoors, 

| grandmother made her pull some old socks on 
over her shoes to keep from slipping down. 

Why could they not put some socks on old 
Nance? 

“We can cut up the canvas cover!’’ she 
cried, when she had explained her plan. 

As it happened, Ellen had a little 
knife in her pocket. The girls spread 
the canvas on the ice and soon had 
it cut into four pieces, each about 
two feet square. All three now 
crawled cautiously down to the pung 
again, untied a piece of tarred string 
from Lyman’s quarter of venison 
and then proceeded, not without 
much trouble, to tie those squares 
of canvas over old Nance’s hoofs. 
‘They wrapped the pieces of canvas 
about the mare’s feet, gathered the 
edges up about her forelegs and se- 
cured them in place with pieces of 
the tarred string. What they would 
have done next I do not know, and 
1 do not believe that they themselves 
knew; but fortunately at that mo- 
ment help came. 

That morning, after it had cleared 
off so cold, the old squire, thinking 
of Nance’s smooth shoes, had grown 
very anxious. 

‘*Do you suppose the girls will 
start for home this morning?’’ he 
said. 

‘You may be sure they will!’’ 
grandmother exclaimed. ‘They will 
be too homesick to stay a moment 
longer than they have to. I shouldn’t 
wonder if they were on their way 
this minute.’’ 

‘* Boys,’’? the old squire said, 
turning to Addison and me, ‘‘you 
had better hitch up Whitefoot in the 
light horse sled and drive to meet 
them. Whitefoot is sharp shod and 
won’t mind the ice; but I’m afraid 
those girls will have trouble.’’ 

We put on thick coats and were 
soon on our way. Our young horse was eager 
for the drive and spanked along at a great 
pace for two hours or more until we came 
to Hedgehog Ridge. 

‘‘Gracious, but isn’t this an icy place?’’ 
Addison muttered. ‘‘Wonder if the girls really 
| started? They could never get old Nance over 
this!’” 

‘*Well, there they are!’’ I cried, for just 
then we caught sight of them. ‘‘What’s the 
matter there ?’’ I called to them. 

Almost frozen and pretty nearly in tears, 
the* girls crept up to the road and explained 
what had happened. The situation, indeed, 
\ explained itself; and now it was for us to see 
what we could do. 

If the rope that they had tied to old 
Nance had been stronger, we should have let 
Whitefoot drag the prostrate mare up to the 
road; but we did not dare risk it with 
that light line. Remembering that we had 
passed a logging camp where men were at 
work, two or three miles down the road, 
Addison asked me to drive back there as 
fast as I could and ask them to lend us a 
warping line, which we knew they were likely 
to have. 

‘*T will manage here while you are gone,’’ 
Addison said. ‘‘But get back as quick as you 
can.’? 

I drove to the camp, succeeded in borrowing 
a long two-inch rope and hurried back. We 
‘turned the sled, made the large line fast to it, 
and then, creeping down to old Nance, passed 
the other end of the line round her body. ‘To 
give her a better chance to help herself we 
freed her from the pung by unhooking the tugs 
|and holdbacks. We tied the little line to the 
pung in order to keep that from going over 
the brink. 
| ‘All ready now!’? Addison called to me. 

“Take Whitefoot by the head and start him 
gently.” 

Thensa queer thingy happened. Before I 
could start, Whitefoot, old Nance made a sudden 

violent-_seramble, gotion_her feet, came up the 
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icy incline in those canvas socks, and reached | set it on the sled and made the girls as com- | well to stay a month down here and enjoy 


the road without aid from anyone! 

I never saw a horse make a finer effort, and 
we all of us cheered her. She seemed to have 
been planning that spurt all the time that she 





| fortable as possible in it with the robes and 


blanket. But at best that was a cold ride home. 
Addison sat in front and drove; I stood behind 
on the pung and led old Nance. We had feared 


myself, but the company wants to go ahead. 
,1t has plenty of irons in the fire; so it'll be 
busy whether anything comes of my trip down 
here or not. 


had been lying there. She had her pride, and ' that it would be hard to get her home, but in to close with any or all of you right away and 


was not going to be dragged up there on her point of fact she slipped very little. 
The canvas socks the idea of putting socks on a horse struck us as 
(droll, it certainly helped to get us and old Nance | 


side, like a sack of meal! 
_ held wonderfully. 


After hauling the pung up to the road we, out of a very bad situation on that cold day. 


STRAIGHTENING A. KINK 





ay CB Fisher Ames, Jr << 
In Ten Chagas Chapter Three 4 








N his heels with the small of his back ' the Skipper shouted an invitation to enter. 
against the wall sat Billy Magoun— Two lean, small-chinned oystermen slouched 


nicknamed the ‘‘Skipper.”” That was | 
his favorite attitude of rest; he rarely used a ' 
ehair. ‘ihe Littles would have strongly re-, 
sented any assertion that Billy was ‘‘not all 
there,’’ but the old man, although active and 
shrewd enough in many ways, was like an 


in and, with a nod to the occupants of the 
room, sat down on one of the long benches 
aguinst the wall. Introductions were not 


Although | 


office. 

“They offer a good thing, if I do say so. 
| The price per acre may not be high for the 
best beds, but it strikes a fair average, and 
then look what you’ve got coming to you. 
Steady work at regular wages at the old 


‘Their last instructions to me are ' 


start back to the work that’s piling up at the | 


‘fleet, and the agent knew that their course 
‘of action would determine that of many 
others, With the best grace he could he 
swallowed what he seemed to regard as an 
affront, but his eye shot a threatening glance 
at Wilfred. 

““T’ll answer any civil question anyone wants 
to put,’ he said. ‘‘The Virginia Prime Com- 
pany is as honest a firm as there is in this 
business. ’ 

“Well, then, answer Will’s question,” said 
Mose. 

“Tf you really consider it important, I will. 


stand, and there’s the little lump of hard cash ; The Virginia Prime is a comparatively neW 


in the bank and the profit sharing. You 


can take my word for it that’s not to be | 


company. Their proposition is a new one, C00, 
drawn up to fit the big campaign we’ ve 


sneezed at when politics are making business started.’’ 


80 skittish.’? 


the rough, hail-fellow-well-met sort that he 


| “Got what you want, Will?”? asked Mose. 
Wilfred knew at once that the agent was not | 


“If you haven’t, fire away.’’ 
““T know there was a company from the 


was pretending to be. He had seen men like | upper Chesapeake that tried a scheme like 


him in Norfolk—smooth and sharp as needles. 


tracts among the men and, spreading one 
open upon the table, invited them to go over 


considered necessaty at Shearwater or its | papers. 


neighboring islands, and after a stare at 
Wilfred the newcomers began to fill their 


undeveloped child in others. He had been in | | Pipes. 


the Coast Guard service and now cooked for the | 


**Mose and Asa at asked one of them 


brothers. They treated him like one of the! presently. 


family; Wilfred had heard Mose declare that 
the old Skipper should have a good home as 
long as he and Asa lived. 

Billy had taken a liking to Wilfred, and, since 
the Littles regarded that with satisfaction, it 
helped to establish friendly relations. Mose 
and Asa saw that Wilfred had ‘‘had advan- 
tages,’’ but instead of being envious they re- 
spected him for having an education. 

The brothers had gone out to call at a sharpie 
that had dropped anchor near by. 
first time that the Skipper and Wil- 
fred had been alone for more than a 
few moments, and Billy, who had 
made up his mind that the young 
fellow was a paragon of learning, 
was anxious to consult him. The 
subject on which he wished to talk 
happened to be the one in which 
Wilfred himself was most interested. 

‘*You’ve had schooling, Will,’’ he 
said. ‘*I want you should prove 
to the boys that they’ll lose money 
by signing that contract. You can 
do it, ’cos you know mathematics. 
When I was at the station, Captain 
Preble was always saying that fig- 
ures can’t tell a lie. If he got into 
an argument, he’d take out his paper 
and pencil and put down the fig- 
ures and show the crew how wrong 
they were. Now, you figure it so the 
boys won’t sell.’” 

** But I’ve got to know more about 
the matter first,’’ said Wilfred, ‘I 
don’t believe myself that they ought 
to sell, but to back up my opinion 
with figures I must have the facts 
first. If you can get me those I’ll 
promise to do my best.’” 

**T’ve got some of ’em in my head 
now, and I’il get the rest,’’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘I don’t know exactly 
what that Jaynes feller does offer, 
but I don’t like some things he’s 
trying todo. You’re educated, and 
I want you should tell me if I’m 
right. A company that’s square 
with one feller ought to be square 
with another, hadn’t it? A three’s 
a three and a four’s a four, Captain 
Preble said. No matter where you see ’em or 
lhow you use ’em, they’re always the same. 
Now, ain’t honesty plumb likea figure? Ain’t 
an_ honest man honest wherever you see him 
and however you use him?’’ 

** Yes, of course.’’ 

**Well, that company’s saying how square 
they are, and right round the corner, so to 
speak, they’re showing a mighty different face 
to Pete and Piper. I know more’n the boys do 
about that, ’cos I’m here all the time and Pete 
runs over frequent. They’re trying to scare 
7em off! 


Piper quit. And I reckon they could. This 


place is run different from the mainland. But | 


it’s ’cos they’ve got a couple of darkies to deal 
with that they put up that kind of talk, and 
it makes me suspicious. A figure’s a figure 
and a man’s a man, and you’!! treat him so if 
you’re square, I say. Now, you’ve got educa- 
tion, and I want you should tell me if that 
ain’t s0.”” 

**I see it the way you do,”’ said Wilfred. 
** But why should they want the beds of those 
poor old darkies? They can’t own much 
ground.”’ 

**Pete’s bed ain’t so big, but she lies plumb 
at the head of this section, right where she 
catches the heft of the ebb tide, and that floats 


the spat down to the lower beds. The boys! 


think Pete’s ground a powerful good one for 
seed. They keep her chock-full of oysters, 
too. Nobody round here would like to see that 
bed cleared off.’’ 


Just then there wee «= helen anteiin and | ure, but we'll mix ’em together. 


They say they’re going to get control | 
of the grounds and then they’!] make Pete and | 


' glasses, Skipper. 
| wouldn’t bust the rules and regulations. ’’ 
Some of the men joined in the laugh, and , 


The Skipper nodded. 

“Some of the boys coming in for a talk,’’ 
explained the oystermen. 

‘* About the Virginny Company ?”’ the Skip- 
per asked. 

“Sure.’? 

‘*T hear some one down at the landing now, ”’ 
said the second oysterman. 

**Jed’s got cat’s ears!’’ chuckled his friend. 

Wilfred thought that at any rate Jed had 


It was the | cat’s eyes; they were yellowish-green and very 


ASE EMERSON 


“1 MAY NOT KNOW MUCH ABOUT LAW, 
WAY TO DRAW UP A CONTRACT.” 


“You look it over,’’ he whispered to Wilfred. 
honest.’” 


the clause relating to the employment and 
wages of the seller was on a separate page and 
that it was typewritten instead of printed like 
the rest of the contract made him suspicious, 
although he could not explain why. 

The Skipper nudged him with his elbow. 

‘*You say something to him,’’ he said in a 
whisper. 

‘“‘Why not offer to buy the beds outright at 





The agent stared at him for a moment, 
; but replied genially, *‘ Because we offer a 





BUT I'M SURE THAT'S NOT THE PROPER 


it with him and find any flaws in it if they | 
could. The Skipper presently got one of the the agent. 


their full price, Mr. Jaynes?’’ asked Wilfred. | 
T 


this,’’ said Will. ‘‘I don’t say it was the Vir- 


Jaynes distributed a handful of blank con- ginia Prime Company or that it had any con- 


nection with them, but as I understand it their 
plan was the same, and it failed.’’ 

“You know a lot—or think you do!” sneered 
‘““What’s it got to do with us that 
some one-horse concern went broke?’’ 

He cast a knowing glance round the room 


‘You’ ve got the education to tell you if it ain’t | and shrugged his big shoulders. 


“Nothing, perhaps, only the two plans are 


Wilfred studied it carefully. The fact that | alike, and that other company cheated the men. 


They turned the men off after they had bouxht 
their beds for a song. They broke the con- 
tracts. And why isn’t this last clause printed 
like the rest instead of being typewritten on 
the next page? Why, it’s put so that it 
‘comes below the signatures of the parties! 
i may not know much about law, but I’m 
sure that’s not the proper way to draw up & 
contract. ’” 

Wilfred had spoken with increasing heat. . 
he conviction that this man was dishonest. 
had been rapidly growing in him. Certainly 
there was a fine field for an unscru- 
pulous agent among these oyster- 
men, who were ignorant, clannish 
and so suspicious of the law and 
its processes that they rarely ap- 
pealed to it even in the direst 
extremity. 

Ilis heat found plenty of response 
in the agent. He was on his feet 
before Wilfred had finished. 

“It’s lucky for you you’re a 
boy !’’ he snarled. ‘‘Not the proper 
way to draw up a contract, you— 
you — Look here, fellows,’’ he 
added, calming himself with an 
effort, ‘‘I came here to talk busi- 
ness and not to listen to a fresh 
kid with his fake companies and 
such lies. You can believe me, 
this contract is as sound as a nut, 
and the Virginia Prime Company 
stands back of every word on it. 
And I’ll tell you right here that 
the company has a big capital in the 
Pocahontas National Bank.’’ 

“Yes, but why ain’t that last 
part printed, and why is it down 
below where the names go?’’ asked 
the Skipper, with the obstinacy of 
the simple-minded. 

‘*Because it was an afterthought, 
if you want to know!’’ retorted 
the agent. ‘Because the company 
wanted to improve on the contract 
after the form was printed. Because 
we wanted to do the best we possi- 
bly could for everyone who deals 
with us.’’ 

“Tf that was an afterthourht, 
why was it a first thought to offer 


narrow. A moment later he heard the new-! profit-sharing plan instead, and if you know! | such a low price for the beds?’’ asked Wil- 


}eomers softly crunching through the marsh 


grass. All the oystermen, he had noticed, 
were peculiarly quiet of tread. They walked 
with the slow deliberation of men who are 
used to picking their way through mud and 
water. 


The living room of the shack slowly filled | 


with men. When Mose and Asa returned 
from the sharpie a crowd had collected, and 
the presence of the Littles unloosened their 
tongues; but their talk stopped instantly when 
a large, bluff, hearty -looking man, whom 
Mose addressed as Mr. Jaynes, entered the 
room. 

The hush that greeted Jaynes did not em- 
barrass him in the least. Slapping one or 
two of the oystermen on the back and loudly 
hailing others, he pushed his way toward 
the table in the centre of the room. Sitting 
down on a stool, he drew out of a capacious 
pocket of his coat a quart bottle with a glaring 
label. 

“T never travel without my little friend,’’ 
he said with a laugh. ‘‘Let’s have some 
The boys look as if a nip 


several of them accepted the mugs and tumblers 
that were passed round. Jaynes took a copious 
drink himself, lighted his pipe and -beamed 
benignantly upon the oystermen. 

“‘Now, seeing we’re all here sociable, boys, ’’ 





he said, ‘‘s’posing we take up the company’s 
business, We won’t put business before pleas- 
I'd like right 


| anything about modern business you know that | 


that’s the most generous arrangement a firm 
can make.’? 

Wilfred consulted the paper again. Some- 
thing in the personality of the agent irritated 
\ ‘him and seemed to ring false. 
business in this way before?’’ he asked. 

‘‘What way ?’’ said the agent roughly. 

‘As it offers to do in the last clause,’’ re- 
plied Wilfred. 

‘‘Have you got any beds to sell, young 
fellow ?”’ 

“No?” 

‘“‘Then you’d better give the floor to those 
who have. I’m not here to answer the ques- 
tions of an irresponsible kid. ’” 

Wilfred, who had a quick temper of his own, 
flushed. 


cried. ‘‘It’s a perfectly proper question. Are 
you afraid to answer it?’’ 

The instant he had spoken he felt that per- 
haps he had been too hasty. 
dened with anger, and some of the oystermen 
muttered words that were certainly not com- 
plimentary to the boy ; 
| tion of letting his position as master of the 
house be usurped. 

“You-all don’t want to get fussed up. Will's 
speaking for us,’’ he said pleasantly but with 
| decision. ' 

The Little brothers had large holdings, and 
the oysters from them were especially fine: 
Moreover, the brothers were popular in the 





‘Has the Virginia Prime Company done, 


‘‘What’s the matter with the question?”’ he 


The agent red-' 


but Mose had no inten-: 


fred. ‘‘Without that last clause everyone can 
see that your offer didn’t start off as a very 
generous one.’’ 

To the oystermen that was a palpable hit; 
the agent was plainly taken aback. Some of 
the men laughed, and the Skipper uttered an 
exclamation of satisfaction. 

‘Look here, Mr. Jaynes,’’ said Mose. 
““Will’s put his finger on a point 1’d like 
to see you explain. I’ll tell you right here 
and now I won’t have anything to do 
| with that contract if you can’t make me 
| believe in it plumb through. We-all have 
been trading with you lately, but this is 
different. ’’ 
| +}) make it as clear as glass,’’ replied the 
agent. ‘‘Or I’ll have one drawn up that does 
suit you. The Virginia Prime —’’ 
| At that moment the door was flung open and. 
an excited oysterman thrust his head into the 
room. 

‘< Tasmania boys fighting George Watts’s 
gang!’’ he shouted. ‘‘There’ll be killing if 
they ain’t stopped plumb quick.’’ 

He disappeared like a jack-in-the-box, and 
every man rose from his chair. 

**Come on, boys!’’ cried Mose. 
got to attend to this!’’ 
| In spite of the agent’s remonstrances the 

room was vacated in short order. Wilfred and 
| Jaynes were the last to leave. 

“You keep’ your tongue out lof this or 1’ll 
shut your mouth-for good !”? (growled the agent 
‘as Wilfred’ started for the landing. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








“We've 
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October stirs the boughs, and 


chestnuts fall ; 
The busy squirrel stores his 
little cell ; 
| And where the asters nod 
j above the wall 


The whitethroat trills a silver- 
voiced farewell. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


ESTERDAY is gone; to-morrow may 
never come; to-day is short: get busy! 


Who brags about his Great Forbears 
Would steal the Praise that should be Thelrs. 


ERSONAL preparedness consists in keep- 

ing the powers of your mind and body so 
vigorous and alert that they can be mobilized 
for effective use at a moment’s notice. 


- HEN you find a farm where the boy 

owns the calves, colts, pigs and lambs, 
but the father owns the cows, horses, hogs 
and sheep, you have found a farm from which 
a boy is going to the city pretty soon. 


EARLY a third of those Americans who 

in 1914 were able to get home from 
Europe only with the help of money that the 
United States government advanced them have 
not yet repaid the loan, and show little or no 
disposition todo so. Yet itis hardly believable 
that many of them are poor. They aré not 
Americans to be proud of. Their readiness to 
‘“‘do’? the government puts them into a class 
with smugglers, tax-dodgers and municipal 
“‘grafters. 


UST as the public appetite was ready for 

the appearance of the new dimes, quarters 
and halves, which were promised for last 
month, the Treasury officials were obliged to 
announce that, owing to mechanical difficulties, 
the issue was indefinitely postponed. Even 
when the coins appear it will be a long time 
before they are as common as the kind now in 
circulation. It bas taken years for the Lin- 
coln cent and the buffalo nickel even to appear 
to rival their predecessors in commonness. 


N examination of more than two thousand 
New York school children discloses a 

remarkable prevalence among them of the use 
of tobacco. Not only boys but girls use tobacco 
in one form or another. Only one boy used 
snuff, but many girls ‘‘dipped.’’ The strangest 
discovery was the age at which some of the 
children acquired the habit. A boy was found 
who began smoking at four and a girl who had 
used snuff since she was three. We wonder 
what sort of people their fathers and mothers 
are. 

HE increased cost of milk would be a good 

thing for the country if it should lead 
people to keep goats. For some reason goat’s 
milk has never been popular in America, al- 
though in Europe, especially in France, Italy 
and Switzerland, it is much esteemed, particu- 
larly for babies. A goat can be kept at small 
expense where it would be impossible to keep a 
cow. Garden waste and roadside browse will 
supportit. A small shed affords sufficient ( 
shelter. A goat is far cleaner in its habits | 
than a cow, and requires only such care as a 
child can give it. Let us get goats. 


OR a year or more there has been a marked 
revival in the fancy for painted furniture. 

It used to be popular seventy-five years ago, 
for it was both durable and decorative, and 
therefore was the kind of furniture most often 
found in the houses of the well-to-do Ameri- 
cans who could not quite afford solid mahogany 
or the old English walnut. Good pieces of 
that period are prized by collectors. In Eng- 
land, Lady Kinloch has taken advantage of 
the revival to furnish a means of livelihood to 
artists whose earnings have been almost wiped 
out by the war. She has opened studios and 
set the artists to decorating furniture in the 
old style. Probably the venture will not suffer 
from the fact that Queen Mary has bought a set. 
BUSINESS man who takes a long vaca- 
tion every summer complains that for 
thirty years he has not had the kind of va- 
qition that he wanted. All that time it has 





been his dearest wish to spend his vacation 
building a house—a house in a great oak tree 
back on the farm where he passed his boyhood, 
a house to be entered by a trapdoor in the 
bottom, and in which he could sleep all night. 
But what would the world say if a staid busi- 
ness man should forsake his boulevard home 
and the fashionable resorts to spend his vaca- 
tion in a tree? Probably his case is typical. 
Most grown-up persons have to take the 
vacation they can get, or the kind some other 
member of the family wants, or the kind that 
convention dictates, instead of cutting loose in 
the juvenile way that their hearts crave. 


> «© 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


ERETOFORE, whenever the old pfoject 
H of a tunnel to connect France and 

England has been revived, the British 
military authorities have at once opposed it, 
and the scheme has been abandoned, or at 
least postponed. Business men have always 
wanted the tunnel; travelers have desired to 
escape the discomforts of crossing the Channel ; 
all interests indeed except one have favored 
the enterprise, but that one was in control. 
The experts in the matter of the coast defense 
held that it would be a national danger. They 
would not admit that a tunnel could be ad- 
equately defended, or destroyed by flooding, 
before an enemy could make use of it to invade 
England. 

Nothing has occurred to modify military 
opinion on the abstract question, but much has 
happened, not only to lessen the chance of an 
invasion by way of a tunnel, but also to create 
the military necessity for a tunnel as a means 
of communication. France and Great Britain 
are now bound together by ties of friendship 
and interest so strong that war between the 
two countries for a half century to come is 
as inconceivable as war between the United 
States and either France or Great Britain. 
A tunnel would have been a great help to the 
Allies. It might not have made the transfer 
of troops and munitions across the Channel 
safer, for there has been little or no loss as 
it is, but {t would have made it quicker and 
cheaper. 

It is said that the highest military authorities 
have withdrawn their opposition and now favor 
the tunnel; at any rate, plans for the great un- 
dertaking are again under consideration. The 
length of the tunnel will be thirty-one miles 
under the chalk bottom of the Channel, from 
Dover to Calais. There will be twin passages 
a short distance apart, each eighteen feet in 
diameter and with frequent openings between 
them. The necessary capital will be easily 
forthcoming, and five years may see the work 
completed. Of course it depends upon Parlia- 
ment whether or not the enterprise shall be 
permitted, but there now seems to be no ques- 
tion that it will be. Caution will probably 
insist that the preparations for defending the 
tunnel shall be as great as if France were a 
possible or probable enemy; but no one in 
France will be offended at that. 


* ¢ 


“SPELLBINDING.” 


a [ E word is a good specimen of American 
humor. Because a political orator holds 
his audience ‘‘spellbound,’’ he becomes 

a ‘‘spellbinder,’’ and goes about ‘‘spellbind- 

ing.’? We used to call it stump speaking, a 

term that we no longer have to put in quota- 

tion marks, for, although it was once American 
slang, it is now recognized English English. 

September and October in presidential years 
are peculiarly the season for spellbinding. But 
why should candidates for the presidency, 
senators, members of Congress and hundreds 
of politicians of lesser rank go about the 
country making addresses in halls, at fairs, in 
the open air, from the rear platforms of railway 
trains, or rush through the cities in motor cars 
in ‘‘whirlwind’’ campaigns? 

Theoretically, the object is to win votes—to 
convert opponents. But did any reader ever 


know of a man accustomed to vote with one | 


party who was turned to the other by any 
argument in the mouth of a stump speaker? 
Such cases may occur; but at best they are 
rare. If they represent the total result of 
elaborate spellbinding, then spellbinding is an 
absurd waste of tine, energy and money. 

But converting opponents is only one object, 
and not the main object at that. In most com- 
munities where the voters are rather evenly 
divided between the two parties there is a 
considerable floating vote, and in communities 
where the division is one-sided there are many 
voters who are so sure that their votes are not 
needed that they do not go to the polls. It is 
to those two classes tla the orator directs his 


arts. Although he may put his address into 
the form of an appeal to the unconverted, it is 
usually an appeal in form only, and not in 
substance. Stump speakers rarely pay a decent 
respect to the intelligence of their opponents. 
Instead of using persuasion and fair argument 
they employ denunciation and abuse, so that 
casual listeners of the opposite party go away 
angry and more partisan than before. 

But excitement and enthusiasm, well organ- 
ized and promoted, undoubtedly do help a 
party. A speaker ready of tongue and of good 
presence, with an audience eager to do its part 
in showing enthusiasm, does have an effect 
upon those who like to go with the crowd, 
and upon sluggish and half-indifferent mem- 
bers of the party. By and by our orators may 
use more reason and less dogmatism, more fact 
and less claptrap. They might then make some 
real conversions, but the speakers themselves 
would not be so picturesque. 


’ & 


CAPITAL AND CRIME. 


FEMALE pickpocket who was arrested 
recently in a New York shop and who 
looked ‘‘too good for her job,’’? was 

asked by the magistrate why she did not seek 
| some better means of livelihood. She answered 
‘tartly that she did no great harm. She was 
not robbing the poor—only the ‘‘idle rich.”’ 
““If they can afford to buy jeweled collars for 
their cats and dogs, they surely won’t miss the 
few dollars I take from them.’’ 

It was an argument that carried weight in 
the days of Robin Ilood—not, indeed, with 
magistrates, but with romancers, who have 
ever prized the sentimentalities of crime; but 
it is a trifle out of date in our democratic age, 
when the ‘‘idle rich,’’ having no legal privi- 
leges, are presumably entitled to legal protec- 
tion. The illusion that all the rich are ‘‘idle’’ 
has been dissipated long ago by a knowledge 
| of their activities. The legend that their do- 
mestic animals wear jeweled collars rests on 
slender foundations. Many a millionaire’s dog 
| would scorn such @ decoration. Many a Fifth 
; Avenue cat earns an honest living in kitchen 
and in pantry. It ill becomes a pickpocket to 
censure idleness (what is the worth of her 
labor to the world?) or to sneer at respectable 
pussies who fulfill the duties of their station. 

If, as we are now assured, crime is a disease, 
and must, like other diseases, be healed by 
restorative measures, surely its most hopeless 
symptom is complacency. The man with a 
goitre who considers the swelling decorative 
is not likely to strain every nerve and make 
every sacrifice to get well. When a convict in 
Sing Sing said self-righteously to a visitor, 
‘‘There are plenty of rich men in New York 
who ought to be here in our places,’’ he gave 
notice that his particular form of illness was 
incurable. Few bodily ailments can be reme- 
died without the patient’s codperation. No 
spiritual ailment has any chance of healing 
unless the patient knows that his soul is sick, 
and offers it for disinfection and repair. 

Wealth is not necessarily evil. It is some- 
times honestly gained ; it is sometimes penuri- 
ously saved; it is sometimes (although this 
method is unpopular) blamelessly inherited. 
The enormously fat man with a high hat and 
an insolent swagger, which is the cartoonist’s 
symbol for capital, expresses an artless form 
of antagonism. We see this familiar figure 
riding on the back of labor, squatted upon 
money bags, driving children to work and 
women to slavery. The simplicity of the con- 
ception endears it to the public mind. Its 
imaginative quality wins the public heart. 
The merchants and abbots and aldermen whom 
Robin Hood harried and robbed were always 
;fat. Their corpulence made them fair game 
for high-minded outlaws who tolerated no ro- 
tundity except Friar Tuck’s, no sign of good 
living except their own. Outlawry has lost 
much of its old dash and daring, but it seems 
disposed to retain its self-esteem. It recognizes 
and proclaims the sins of the respectable, but 
shrinks sensitively from any allusion to its own 
shortcomings. It prates freely about the idle- 
ness of the rich, but expresses scant regret for 
the unwarranted industry of the criminal. 


| 
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THE “ STRENGTH - OF - BRITAIN” 
MOVEMENT. 


ise E are no temperance reformers as 
\ \ such.’? A memorial in favor of the 
total prohibition of the trade in 

| alcoholic drinks, presented to the British gov- 
ernment by a large body of distinguished and 
| representative citizens, in those words forestalls, 
| the free-born Englishman’s rooted aversion to 
| anything that looks like interference with his 





personal liberty. It bases its appeal for pro- 
hibition strictly on military necessity. 

The arguments urged against drink in the 
memorial are the same that have been urged 
for generations, and lately with increasing 
cogency, by ‘‘temperance reformers as such.’’ 
Drink injures the people morally and physi- 
cally, lessens their efficiency and wastes their 
substance; by using grain and sugar for its” 
material and by making demands on labor, 
machinery and means of transportation, it 
raises the cost of food and of other commodi- 
ties. Those arguments have never been con- 
troverted, but they have never produced reform. 

The English memorial, however, drives home 
every one of those points by emphasizing its 
relation to military necessity. The moral and 
physical effects of drink are such as to make 
the nation less able to fight and to manufacture 
munitions; in many ways, direct and indirect, 
the loss of food and of space in freight cars 
and vessels works harm to the army. Ham- 
pered thus, Britain fighting for its life cannot 
exert its full strength. No more powerful 
motive animates the English people now than 
its purpose to win the war. 

The successful experience with prohibition 
of Russia and, within certain limits, of France 
gives to the arguments a still more irresistible 
| force. Never before in the history of the 
world have temperance reformers been able to 
point to any adequate demonstration of the 
social benefits of abstinence. The comparative 
prosperity and efficiency that Russia has de- 
rived from stopping the use of vodka is a 
convincing argument. As for France, it is 
impossible not to connect its banishment of 
:absinth and its prohibition of the sale of all 
liquor to women, soldiers and young people 
| with the fact that Paris has had the lowest 
infant death rate in its history ; for in England, 
where lonely women are drinking to an un- 
usual extent, infant mortality is increasing. 

The signers of the memorial believe that, 
with such facts before them, the people of 
Great Britain would not resent a law that 
enforced total abstinence during the war. Of 
the prohibition policy in Russia the Czar’s 
finance minister has said, ‘‘There cannot be 
any return to the past.’? In England the 
decision of such a question requires, not the 
edict of one man, but the assent of millions. 
If by suppressing drink during the war the 
British people should succeed in discovering 
and enlisting the whole ‘‘strength of Britain, ’’ 
they, too, might conceivably decide never to 
return to the past. 

* 


+ 


SHACKLETON. 


'N less time than it takes to write this sen- 
tence, twenty-two men die in the European 
war, although the reports may speak of 

the day as being ‘‘unusually quiet.”’ What 
are twenty-two men in such a cataclysm! 

Sir Ernest Shackleton has spent four months 
and no one knows how many thousands of 
dollars to save the lives of twenty-two men left 
stranded in the everlasting ice of the antarctic, 
and the news of his triumph flashes round the 
world as the news of a great victory. 

It is not that the lives of twenty-two men 
“down under’’ are worth any more than the 
lives of twenty-two men in France. It is the 
indomitable spirit and the unswerving fidelity 
of the leader that impress the world and that 
the world applauds. 

Shackleton and five of his men—volunteers 
for the service—left the rest of the crew on 
Elephant Island, and in an open boat sought 
help. After twenty-one days of terrible suffer- 
ing they reached South Georgia, more than 
seven hundred miles away. Almost immedi- 
ately they started back in a small whaling 
schooner, only to find Elephant Island sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable barrier of ice. 
The party then headed for Port Stanley in the 
Falklands, which they reached on May 3ist. 
There Shackleton left them and went to Monte- 
video. He got another vessel and started on 
a second attempt at rescue. Again twenty 
miles of ice barrier opposed him. He then 
went to Punta Arenas, in Chile, and there 
fitted out a third expedition, which also failed. 
Back again in Punta Arenas, Shackleton 
started still a fourth time, in a vessel repaired 
and strengthened since the third attempt, and, 
finding the ice less formidable, finally succeeded 
in taking off all his men, safe and well. 

It is one of the great heroic adventures of 
the century. A weak man or a cold min 
might have quit after the second or the third 
attempt; the world would hardly have blamed 
him ;/but Shackleton is neither weak nor cold. 

What were ‘the thoughts of those twenty-two 
men as the weeksand months dragged by 
with never a sign? ~Because Shackleton could 
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imagine what they were, he persisted. ‘Trust 
and helplessness together have always called 
forth the best in men. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


REIGN COMMERCE.—On September 
14th the Department of Commerce said 
that the value of our imports and exports 
during the first seven months of 1918 was 
$4, 34, 040,948, nearly a billion and a half 
more than the imports and exports of the cor- 
responding months of 1915. ‘The exports were 
$2,926, 221,374, and the imports, $1,467,819, 574. 
* 
EW YORK STRIKE.—The second week 
of the strike of the New York carmen 
found the companies refusing to confer further 
with the strikers, who numbered about five 
thousand. The companies were able to runa 
large part of their cars by day, but up to Sep- 
tember 20th had not been able to resume night 
service. Traffic on subway and elevated lines 
remained virtually normal. The strike leaders 
persisted in their attempt to bring about a 
sympathetic strike of seven hundred thousand 
or more union workers in the city. There 
were riots and many acts of violence. 
o 
ANAMA.—The opponents of President- 
elect Valdez, charging fraud and force at 
the recent election, threatened a revolution if 
the United States recognized Valdez as the 
successor of President Porras, whose term 
expired on October Ist. 
+ 
RMOR PLANT. —Representutives of more 
than a hundred cities appeared before 
the General Board of the Navy to urge the 
advantages of their localities for the govern-. 
ment armor plant that Congress has author- 
ized. The plant is to have an annual capacity | 
of at least twenty thousand tons and will cost 
eleven million dollars. 


EXICO.—The joint commission at New 

London took up first the request of the | 
Carranza government that General Pershing’s ' 
force be recalled from Mexican territory, and | 
the plan for a border constabulary under joint | 
control of the United States and Mexico. —On 
September 14th Carranza issued a call for the 
election of delegates to a convention to amend | 
the Mexican constitution. He also revoked | 
all the special mine taxes that governors and | 
military commanders throughout Mexico have 
imposed. —On September 16th a Villa force 
of a thousand or more attacked Chihuahua 
City, but were repulsed with heavy ldss by 
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THE JOINT COMMISSION 


General Trevino in command of the Carranza 
forces there. The reports had it that Villa 
himself was in command. About a hundred 
Villistas who were captured were shot without 
trial. 
® 

HIN A.—The representatives of both Japan 

and Russia have assared the United States 
that their recent treaty of alliance does not in 
any way endanger the ‘‘open door’’ in China. 
Japan gave further assurance that its recent 
demands on China for indemnification and for 
police rights in certain regions do not violate 
the sovereignty of that empire. 

. 

ECENT DEATHS.—On September 14th, 

at Cambridge, Massachusetts, Prof. Josiah 
Royce, eminent philosopher, aged 60 years. 
— On September 16th, in New York City, 
Horace White, journalist, aged 82 years. —On 
September 17th, at Bedford Hills, New York, 
Seth Low, former mayor of New York and 
one-time president of Columbia University, 
aged 66 years. —On September 19th, in New 
York City, Frank Dempster Sherman, poet 
and mathematician, aged 56 years. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From September 14th to September 20th.) 


Both north and south of the Somme, mainly 
between Combles and Péronne, the British and 
French forces on September 14th began an 
attack that inflicted on the German defense 
during the following four or five days the most 
serious blows that it has suffered since the 
beginning of the general offensive movement 
in early July. The Allied armies made long 
gains along a front of many miles and captured 
many important positions, which they held 
against the German counter -attacks. The 
British captured between four thousand and 


| treated toward Monastir. ! 
abandoned Kastoria. ‘The Serbs gained addi- | 
| tional ground in the Lake Ostrovo region and 





five thousand prisoners and the French nearly 


asmany more. The loss of men and trenches, ! 
however, was probably less serious to the Ger- 


Inans than the damage to their morale. ‘The 
British brought many heavily armored motor 
cars of the caterpillar-tractor type into action 
for the first time, and we are told that their 
terrifying appearance, no less than the deadly 
execution of their machine guns, caused ‘‘inde- 
scribable demoralization. ”” 

The British advance smashed the German 
lines for six miles north of Combles, and the 
French advance was equally effective south of 
it, so that at the end of the week that this 
record covers that town was almost completely 
surrounded, although the Germans clung to 
their position there. Courcelette, east of Thiep- 
val, Martinpuich and Flers were among the 
villages that General Haiz’s men stormed and 
held, together with high ground north of 
Combles that gave the British command of 
the road to Bapaume. The French captured 
Bouchavesnes, south of Combles, and drove a | 
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TROOPS ON A FRENCH TRANSPORT READY | 
TO LAUNCH THE LIFE RAFTS 


deep salient into the German defenses north | 
of Péronne. ‘South of the Somme they forced , 
the Germans to evacuate Denievourt and cap- | 
tured positions south of Barleux. The week 
brought considerable artillery activity in the | 
Champagne region. The only tighting on the 
Verdun front was on the southern slope of 
Dead Man’s Hill, where the French pushed | 
forward and captured a trench. 

The week also brought a renewal of hard 
fighting, with the Russians as the aggressors, 
from the Pripet marsh region in Russia through 
Galicia into the Carpathians. Petrograd told 
of a Russian victory south of Brzezany and the 
capture of three thousand German prisoners | 
there. Berlin, on the other hand, told of 
Russian repulses near Stanislau and in the / 
Carpathians. A Berlin dispatch of Septem- | 
ber 19th told of a counter-attack by the armies 
of the Central Powers southeast of Lemberg, 
which resulted in the capture of 4200 Russian j 
prisoners, and of a successful offensive move- 
ment along the Stokhod. 

In the Dobruja region of Roumania the | 
Roumanians and Russians ceased their retreat 
and definitely established their battle line from 
Constanza on the Black Sea westward to the | 
Danube. In Transylvania the Roumanians . 
continued to hold the territory occupied in| 
their first advance, and pushed on to the Aluta 
River, northwest of Kronstadt. \ 

In Macedonia the French troops captured | 
the Greek town of Florina, which the Bulga-’ 
rians had occupied, and the Bulgarians re- 
The Bulgarians also | 


to the north. Kavala remained in the hands of | 
the Bulgarians, and the Greek troops that had | 
occupied the forts there were sent to Germany ! 
—a proceeding that roused great resentment in | 
Greece. ' 

‘The Italians began a new advance toward | 
Trieste, and on September 15th Rome told of | 
the capture of twenty-one hundred Austrian ' 
prisoners east of the Wallune. Two days later | 
the Italians pushed back the Austrian Hines | 
southeast of the Doberdo height. A dispatch 
of September 19th said that the Italian forces 
were within thirteen miles of Trieste and that 
the Austrians were preparing to evacuate the | 
city, which is their leading port and naval base ‘ 
on the Adriatic. i 

After the collapse of the Zaimis ministry, | 
King Constantine asked Demitracopoulos, min- | 
ister of justice under Venezelus, to become 
premier, but he refused. The King then asked | 
Nikolas Kalogeropoulos, an able lawyer and a 
supporter of Venezelos, to become premier, and | 
he accepted the post and at once formed a new , 
cabinet. There was every indication that the | 
Greek situation was at last in the hands of | 
Venezelos, and that the policy of ‘‘benevolent 
neutrality’? would promptly end. | 

A Berlin dispatch of September 17th said 
that between August 1st and September 11th | 
German submarines had sunk 152 hostile mer- 
chant vessels of 200,000 tons gross, and 42 
neutral merchant vessels of 50,000 tons, that 
were carrying contraband of war to England 
or France. 

The Turks made another demonstration ; 
against the Suez Canal. A London dispatch | 
of September 18th said that a force composed | 
of Anzac mounted troops and a camel corps | 
had surprised and defeated the ‘lurkish force | 
at Bir el Mazar, sixty-tive miles from the canal. 

When the Dutch Parliament opened on Sep- 
tember 19th, Queen Wilhelmina warned the 
powers that Holland is prepared to resist attack. 


Ame. 
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First aid to the hungry 


Safe to say that half the dyspepsia would be 
1 banished from the world—and a large share of 
our other troubles along with it—if every dinner 
began with a good soup. 

When the “men folks” or any of the “business” 
part of the family come home fagged out with 
the day’s work, when the young people come 
romping in from their studies or their play— 
: ravenous and impatient, when the home-keepers, 
weary with their own burdens, feel almost “too 
tired to eat”—the one thing which brightens 
up the situation like magic is a delicious steaming 


Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


You can have it ready in almost “no time” 
without the least trouble or fuss. 

It provides immediate nourishment of the 
most wholesome and inviting kind. It dispels 
the fatigue of hunger, stimulates the flow of 
digestive juices, tones and strengthens the stomach 
to digest a hearty meal. 

: Or you can prepare it readily with noodles, 
vermicelli, boiled rice, and in other hearty forms so i 
that it often takes the place of a heavy meal and 

is in itself completely satisfying and sufficient. 








All authorities agree that a good soup eaten every 
day does a work in the building up of the human body 
which no other food can accomplish so well. 

Make it a point to serve such a soup regularly 
on your table, and you will be more than gratified 
by the far-reaching and beneficial results. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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IMAGINING 
@y Abbie Craig 


N the path way down where the thistles 
bloomed 
And the cows came up at night, 
A thicket of wild, rank plum shoots loomed, 
SUI Dlack in the tading light; 
Nor could he pass but he searched round-eyed 
the gleam of a panther’s skin, 
Ora bandit, crouched like a wolf to hide, 
Tn the brush-lined depths within, 
And sometimes, late, when the sky held rain, 
And the red-eyed kitchen fire 
Glowed ont through a foggy windowpane, 
ea beast that micht devour, 
A bit of punk toa flash light made 
And a gun from a crooked stick, 
He day in a ragweed ambuseade 
Till the dusk fell and thiek 
And his father came with the bell-led cows; 
And the hired men, whistling, passed— 
Teams loosed from their keen, loam-bright- 
ened ploughs— 
s labor done at last; 
Nor guessed that down throngh the dark-filled 
glade 
As they kept their fearless way 
To the boy 
A brigand band were they. 


> + 
THE WOMEN WHO DID NOT TELL. 


OR five years the Rev. Horace Reed tried 
in vain to interest Mr. and Mrs, Starr in 
the activities of his church. Although 
the young lawyer and his wife were 
not openly hostile to religion, they con- 
ducted themselves eve: here as if, as 

far as they were concerned, the church of Christ 
were not in existence, 

Mr. Reed accepted a call to a larger parish, 
Was somewhat troubled to find, a few months | 
later, Uiat Mr. Starr had opened an office in the | 
same city. He feared that the young couple would 
t and lead away from the church some of 
the young people in whom he had become deeply 
ted. But, greatly to his surprise, Mr. and 
rr became regular attendants at his ehurely 
and members of the Sunday school, A complete 
change had taken place in their lives. The min- 
ister accepted the miracle without a questioning: 
word, And it was to him, and to him alone, that 
the lawyer told his story. 

“I think we were proud of our Indifference to the 
ehureh,” he said. “Our idea of life was to do our 
daily work faithfully and then to amuse ourselves. 
At first our married life was happy. The 
know just how, we began to drift: apart. 
suspected it; we never admitted It to ourselves: 
until one morning after we had been out late at 
some social festivity. [ suppose we wei 
ously tired from the exeltement and our 
appear natural before our friends. Over the break- 
fast table the storm broke. We rehearsed the j 
petty incidents that had led to the present state of 
alfairs, sketched boldly the undesirable character 
isties we had discovered in each other and, for the | 
first.time, openly spoke of a legal separation. Then | 
I got up to go to my office. I hurried into the 
library to get a book, and there—stood face to face 
with three women of your former chureh who had 
come to interest my wife in some charitable object, 
and whose arrival the maid had neglected to an- 
nour These women admitted that they had | 
heard all we said and had hoped to slip out unseen, 
And then each woman in turn promised for the 
sike of Christ and the church never to repeat 
the words she had overheard, 

“We did not believe that those promises would 
be kept. We waited for a change in the attitude of | 
our friends; to those not our friends the spoken 
thoughts we had hurled at each other would be 
savory morsels of scandal, ‘For the sake of Christ 
and the church,’ [ found myself repeating again 
and again. A year passed—a year of such w: 
ing and waiting as few young people, L hope, have 
ever known. It brought my wife and myself 
together in a forgiving, enduring love, At last we 
had to believe that the promises that had been made 
had all been kept. Through the church we were 
saved from disaster. In return we have given our- 
selves into the keeping of Christ and his chureh.” 
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THE OPENING DOOR. 


UCENDA was down fn the poultry yard 
feeding the hens, There was a row of 
lilaes beyond the yard, and thelr purple 
plumes stirred softly in the May wind. 
Lucinda, absently scraping her plate 
of “leavings” into the middle of her 

fluttering, ed flock, stared at the lilacs as if 
she had just discovered them. 

“Well, of all the grese!”” she cried. 

‘There were no geese among the Rhode Island 
reds, Lucinda was referring to herself. She went 
on taking the hens into her confidences 

“1 suppose anyone who doesn't use what she’s 
got has no right to whine because she hasn't got 
more. Vl begin with lilaes to-morrow. Maybe 
they'll lead somewhere. Anyway, it is worth 
trying.” 

The next morning Lucinda, bright-eyed and 
oddly shy, started to town with a big armful of 
lilacs wrapped in wet cotton and oiled paper. 

“If they should wither before I find anything!” 
Lucinda thought anxiously. 

In the station she stopped a moment. There 
was the Traveler’s Aid lady—maybe she could 
help her. But after all she was too shy to ask her. 
Outside, a lite street urchin begeed her for a; 
flower, and got one; then, still doubtful, she took | 
the car that went to Ames & Acker’s; she had 
some errands to do for Aunt Ann, 

She went up to the waiting room first to sprinkle 
the lilaes, and there a little thing really did happen. 
A tired mother was trying to coax a tired little 







































girl, but the child fretted and held back. Lucinda 
gathered her courage. 
“If you'd trust her with me,” she said, “I'd love 






totake care of her for you. “And the matron can | 
keep her eye on me, you know. J’ve plenty of 
time, really.” 

The tired mother looked at her. 

“If you're sure,” she hesitated, 

“Of course I’m sure,” Lucinda declared gayly. 
That really was a pleasant half hour, Lueinda 
tanght the little girl to make a lilac ehain, and she | 
gave a handful of blossoms to an old lady, and a i 
few more toa cross-lookingone, Then the mother { 
reappeared with eaver thanks, and (hat was over. 
80 Lucinda went downstairs to buy Aunt Ann's 
gingham, The lilacs, in spite of the sprinkling, 
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| overnight, 


were drooping, but the pale and pretty girl at the 
gingham counter looked at them wistfully. 
must be sweet growing,” she said. 
jed to think how they'd look.” 
nda caught her breath. “Oh, wend you 
she ¢ “Over Sunday?” I ean give 
ferences—our minister, and all. You see, it's 
! lovely! but it's lonely for a girl sometime 
and [can't tell you what it would mean to me to 
have a visitor —” 

Across the wilting lilacs the two girls looked at 
each other, Lucinda's way had come. 


“Dye 
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REMINDERS OF AGE. 


3 he left his house, Mr. Alfred Hoyt overheard 
a compliment from the lips of a lady who | 
was calling on his daughter, Some men 
Might have been pleased ; not “How 
‘y Well preserved your d 
peated ina mincing tone intended to imitate Mrs. 
Lee; and he added, as he slammed the e, “What 
does she take me for, a jar of peaches? 
Walking leisurely along he met an acqui 
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whom he had not seen for some time, “Taking 
thins a little easy, aren't you, Hoyt?’ said Mr. 
Jones. “Well, that’s the way to do as we grow 





older.” 

There was a frown on Mr, Hoyt’s brow as he 
honorable, but 
he did not propose to be hurried into ft by Jones 
ryone else. 

most seemed, however, as if there were a 
against him that afternoon, He pres- | 
fully lifted his 
hat. That would have been a proper act of cour. 
tesy toward a lady of an elderly gentleman; but 
Mr. Hoyt, not counting himself in either elas: 
haughtily ignored the salute, A few minutes later 
akind stranger tried to help him up the steps of a! 
street car, only to be snubbed for his AS 
he entered the crowded ear, a young 
aequaintance rose to give him her seat 
vexation in this case was all the greater because 
he had to force a smile while declining the offer 
So when he left the car at a point about halfway 
down a hilly street, he was in no mood for any 
more reminders of age. \ 

Waiting by a white post was an athletic-looking , 
young man, accompanied by a lady, also young, 
“A very fine day, Mr. Hoyt,” quoth the young | 
man. Nothing could be more innocent than these 
words. But, unfortunately, they were pronounced 
fu a tone above the normal conversational piteh. 

It is a pleasant day,” said Mr. Hoyt stiffly, 
os hardly worth shouting about.” 
Something has gone wrong with the old gentle- 
man,” sald the young man to his companion, ina 
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conspiracy 
ently met a young man who re 


















































‘tone so low that Mr, Hoyt could not. possibly have 





heard it If his ears had not been as sharp as ever | 
they were, } 

Mr. Hoyt had moved on, but he stopped at the | 
approach of an automobile under alarming cireum- | 
stances, A little way up the street a man had 
left his little son in the car while he stepped into ay 
store. By some accident the car had started off, | 
and it was now descending the hill. 

Stop it, Charley!” cried the young lady to the 
athletic young man. But Charley, taken by sure 
prise, let the responsibility pass to Mr. Hoyt. 

He. too, had once been athletic. ven yet he 
apable of a feat that required ayility and | 
strength, for he contrived to throw himself on the 
machine when it eame up to him and finally brought | 
it to a standstill without nage of any kind. 

Naturally, he was praised by the bystanders. 
“Not many men of half your age could have done | 
that,” was Charley's tribute, 

“A man of twice my age could have done it, if 
he had his wits about him,” was Mr. Hoyt’s some- 
what acid reply. 

Mr. Hoyt was well pleased with himself as he 
went about his little matters of business, and he 
came home toward night feeling that he had pretty 
well laid that spectre of advancing ag 

His wife met him in the hall, “Why, Alfred,” 
she sald, “how pale you look! You have been | 
overdoing, and that won't do at your time of life. 
Go and lie down before dinner.” 

It was nonsense, of course; nevertheless, he 
went to his room and seated himself in an easy- 
chair, 

“Grampie, may I come in?” called a childish 
voice. 

Mr. Hoyt frowned, Somehow that word, “gram- 
pie,” now he thought of it, was unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of second childhood. Why not teach the 
children to call him “grandpapa” ? 

© grampie,” said eight-year-old Evelyn, as she 
came into the room, “‘there’s a piece in the eve- 
hing paper all about’ your stopping a runaway car 
witha little boy in itt | Here it is,” and she proudly 
read the heading: 
ensational Rescue by Aged Citizen.” 

Hoyt paper from him. “Aged citl- 

Bosh!” he said in a voice of wrath. But | 
the next moment he was leaning back in his chair 
and laughing heartily, ‘Its no use,” he said. 
“Let them have it their own w: Then to the 
little gi All right, Evelyn, Well see what is in 
the paper. Iwas only laughing at a pretty good 


joke on grampie!”” 
I I went into the Texas panhandle to “locate” 
as ion of land. 

At. Childress 1 hired a horse and a cart and | 
drove west. Late one evening I stopped at a water 
hole about thirty feet long and fifteen feet wide. I 
thought 1 would drive across it, but no sooner had 
the horse’s feet touched the water than down, 
down he went, and as his ears went out of sight I 
turned quickly on the seat, seized my valise and | 
Jumped out. Horse and cart went out of sight, 
but soon came up safe on the other side, none the 
worse for the bath, 

I went on to the town of Memphis and stayed 
The next morning I started back to 
Childr and when I got tothe Red River [ found 
a flat, level waste of sand about three fourths of a 
mile wide through whieh the stream was winding ! 
like ala serpent. There had been a very severe 
wind-and-sand storm the y before, and when I} 
started across the river bed the storm revived, 

By the time 1 got to the stream itself the wind 
had blown the sand into the water until the stream, 
which was only a foot or so in depth, was com- 
pletely filled; althouch 1 could see the water above 
and below, thirty or forty yardsaway. [was afraid | 
of quicksands, But I got out of the cart, went | 
ont on this bridge of sand, and jumped up and 
down on it, It seemed solid enough, and after 
much coaxing T got the horse started across. 

About halfway across the sand bridge, he whirled 
round and ran back to the starting point on the | 
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* + 
ON A BRIDGE OF SAND. 


N the spring of 1892, writes a Companion reader, 
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| ment in pockets, “bag holes” and Dlanket 


the beautiful day. 


| quite a pareel of Johnnies jumped us, 





‘back and runuin’ down my 


bank. [urged him forward again, and by Ilberal 
use of the whip got him ac But then the 
¢ seemed to tose his head, whirled round 
in, and in spite of me ran back across the 
am to the other bank, The sand bridge began 
to show damp spot he horse in running across 
it had begun to jar it loose. Thad no time to lose, 
oT undertook to lead hi ss; and willl a 
at deal of diMleuity [got him across—and none 
too soon, for the water was rising in the tracks 
made by the horse and eart. 

1 Jed the horse to the mainland, a distance of 
about six hundred yards, for I feared to drive him, 
The wind was blowing the sand direetly in my | 
face, and 1 could go only twenty or thirty yards | 
when | would have to stop and get my breath for a 
few minutes. Then with my hat before my fa 
would drag the horse forward in, until 1 finally 
rhed the bank, almost exhausted, with my lips: 
rhed and most of the skin peeled from iny face 
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VALUABLE TREES. 


HE most valuable trees ever discove! 

| man are some that have recently b 
covered aimong the carnotite radium beds. in 
Montrose County, western Colorado, Carnotite 
ore ig found in western Colorado and ed 
Utah, along a belt at the foot of the La Sal Moun- 
tains, Itis productive of radium, and is sometimes 
found In the form of petrified trees Incased in 
beds of sandstone, Sometimes the trees are within 
a foot of the surface; In other cases they ar 
thirty feet deep. 
Walking over 
that a treasure lay beneath your feet, 
evidence that catnotite is locked in 


























the sandstone you would never 
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FROM THIS EXCAVATION A SEMI-PETRIFIEO TREE — NINETY FRET 
LONG AND FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER -- WAS REMUVED 


sandstone 
upper rock by the nrsuifum ore with whieh earno- 
tite is almost awa 

The tree formations arethe richest of any of the 
forms in whieh radium-bearing carnotite is found, 
One of the biggest trees produced nine thousand 
sacks of high-grade ore, or three hundred and 
seventy-five tons. In some cases the ore is worth 
ten thousand dollars a ton, but that is only near 


















the heart of the tree. The trees are wonderfully 
preserved; the limbs, roots, knots, bark and even 
the grain of the wood can be distinguished, 





‘The trees all lie in the same general direction, 
with the roots facing the south. [tis thought that 
they floated in from the north when this region was 
a greal sea, and that they were caught in the sand 
and débris along the shore, Then there came a 
great geological upheaval, and at the time of this 
{eruption the peculiar substance called earnotite 
was produced. The trees, which are porous, 
absorbed the ecarnotite; elsewhere it found lodg- 
forma- 
Just how or 









tions of an inch or two in thickness. 


| when those processes occurred no one can tell. 





















































The carnotite region lies one hundred miles from 
arailway. Water is searce and has to be packed 
ion burros, 
aland, Millions have been spent in ploneer work, 
sand the total cost of getting the ore out is heavy. 
There is no exorbitant profit in digging out earno- 
tite trees, for they are searce, and in order to dig 
one out hundreds of tons of lo ade ore and 
rock have to be moved out of the way. 
* + 
WOUNDED IN ACTION. 
IVE gray heads wore army hats, and five 
F wrinkled old faces turned toward the wind- 
ing driveway that meanders in and out of 
the grounds at the Soldiers’ Home. The shade 
of a great tree protected them from the California 
sun and the old eyes watehed the endless line of 
motors, loaded with pleasure seekers out to enjoy 
Sergeant Gordon was talking. 

“Yes, 1 was wounded once. I fit the Johnnies 
fer three year and eight months, and that was the 
only time they hit me, [was hit: bad that time, 
though. Thought I was dead fer some time. 

“My regiment had been appointed rear guard 
and the eap'n of my comp'ny winked atime after the 
order was read, That neant 1 was to see what 
grab had been missed in the line of march, Grub 
wan't easy to find after the main body of troops 

A, but Thad a good nose fer it in them 

ys and the cap knew it. Pd find a ham ora side 

of bacon if it was buried four feet deep and a fire 
built over it. 

“When we started marchin’ T lit out with my 

and began to comb the whole couutryside 
fer grub. Them men up ahead had putty nigh 
cleaned up everythin’ a dog would eat, and we had 
to serateh hard and deep. We found about a 
hundred pounds of bacon buried at one place and 
two hams hid in an old shack, up under the roof, 
rolled in gunny sacks, 

“We scouted round, gettin’ further and further 
from the line, rakin’ in n here, and a ham 
there, and a stray goose som’ers else, till we were 
more'’n four mile off the line of march. Then 

They were 
two to one and we had to git, and git quick. 
“Right alongside there was a big cornfield and 
we hopped the fence and flew. [run right away 











from the road fer a piece and then tacked off to the * 


left to git across toa patch of woods, Tran well 
| in them days, and aimed to take about a row and 
a half ata leap, and I went through that corn jest 





; a-skimmin’, 


“T got to the fence all right and h’isted myself 
onto the top rail, 1 jest got one leg over when the 
Johnnies sighted me and turned loose, I felt a 
hard thump right between the shoulder blades, 


square on the backbone, and then I pitched over | 


flat on my belly on the ground and lay there waitin’ 
fer death. They wa’n’t no stren’th in my arms er 
legs and I had a kind of swimmy feelin’ in my 
head, and T knowed right away that my spine was 
Dusted and 1 done fer, 

“T could feel the warm blood tricklin’\ down my 
sides under iny arms, 
and I wondered why I kep’ alive so long, shot 











throngh the spine. I run one hand under my shirt 
and felt my side all sloppy with blood, and I lay still 
with my hand in there, expectin’ death any second. 

“After a long while I pulled my hand out of my 
shirt and looked at my fingers. They wa’n’t red, 
aud 1} put ’em back agin and slopped ’em round in 
the warm blood and took ‘em out again. Still 
they wa'n't red, and all at once T understood, I'd 
been mortally wounded in the canteen and it was 
water I felt. 

“Pd thrown my teen back over my shoulder 
to git it out of the way and the sun had warmed 
the water. Then one of them butternuts had let 

atime with one of those old smoothbores that 
asked to kerry over a hundred yards, 
and his bullet had landed in the eanteen, 

“LT had a miraculous recovery in about two 
seconds and showed them Johnnies what real run- 
hin’ was like. They'd gone past me, thinkin’ 1 
was dead, and T hit the road we'd just left and tore 
along so fast they jest sot their heads back and 
laughed to see me run,’? 


so 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 


HE Indian sign language, the advantages of 

| which The Companion told some tine ay 
not always easily read by white people. 
- Hines’s hook, “The Red Indians of the 
i at tells of some of 
the difficulties that the author's wife experienced 

with it 

On one oceasion a heathen chief called for some- 























ihe: Rey 











The, 


comes from the discoloration of the , 


It is very expensive to mine in such ! 


thing he had left in the keeping of David (Mr. 
ij Hines’s Indian friend and coworker); but: David 
was not at home, and my wife knew nothing of 
the at all the Indian could say that was intel. 
ligible to her was *‘Tapit,” which she rightly 
| interpreted to mean David, for the Indians have 
no “d" sound in their language, and so use the 
[eto The rest of his discourse was simply wasted 
Fupon her. That) was > the case when she 
{spoke in English to the chief. Then, as a sty 
‘stitute for words, the chief resorted to signs to 
explain what it was he wanted, and she righuy 
Sconeluded that he had called for something that 
| he had left with David, but what that something 
j Was puzzled her; so she took him all over tle 
premises and showed him everything she could 
think of to see if he could recognize what he 
wanted. But it was all in vain. 

j Then the chief knelt down and, as she thought, 
‘imitated a woman in the attitude of washing, aud 

so she caine to the conclusion that he wanted 4 
| Washtub, or to beg a piece of soap, and she placed 
both before him. After looking serlously at these 
for a time the old man burst out laughing, and 
i patting his mouth and ears with his) hand, ex- 
claimed, ° Tapira-eve-mun!” (Truly it is dificult!) 
meaning that it was hard when aman could neither 
understand nor make himself understood, 

So the chief had to remain until I 4 returned 
home in the evening, and then matters were ex- 
plained. When Indians are traveling any dis. 
tance from home, they invariably take with them 4 
fishing net as wel ally if they are 
passing through ala . The chief, having 
no further use for his net after reaching the mis- 
sion, had left it in David's care. By his kneeling 
attitude and the motion of his hands and arms, he 
intended to Hlustrate the overhauling of a net and 
washing and hanging it out to dry; so, afterall, my 
wife was not far out In her judgment as to what 
Was intended to be conveyed by his actions; the 
diMfeulty was in knowing what had been washed 
or was wanted to be washed. 

























































* + 
A MOUNTAIN GRIZZLY. 


PROSPECTOR named Whately, who was 
A collecting specimens near Cooke, Montana, 
the New York Erening Post Magazine, 
worked too long, and decided to spend the night 
in the mountains, The weather was warm and 
pleasant, and he stood his rifle against a tree amd 
lay down to sleep. In the course of the night he 
; Was awakened by the heavy breathing of a large 
animal and an oppressive and very disagreeable 
odor. Half-conscious of something standing over 
him, he lay perfectly still. 

Soon there was a grunting and snuffing close by 
his head, and he understood that he was under 
neath a grizzly bear! A cold sweat came over 
him, and he was paralyzed with fright. 

Whately’s rifle was out of reac 
knife, and he feared that the grizzly might attack 
| him at any moment. Acting on a sudden impulse. 
he doubled up his knees, and with all his strength 
| plunged both his fists and feet simultaneously 
against the stomach of the beast. 

It was a complete surprise for the grizzly, which 
was even more frightened than the man. It ran 
squealing and bellowing into the thnber, while 
Whately, whose Knees were Knocking together 
with fright, gathered up his goods and struck out 
for Cooke City in the dark. He did not dare to 
) pause until he was safe in the settlement. 


































He had no 
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THE ORKNEYS IN PAWN. 


HE Orkney Islands, says 1 

zine, do not really belong to 

the sense that they were ever 
or acquired by conquest, They were 
ferred by Denmark to Scotland in 1468, in pledge 
for the payment of the dowry of the Princess of 
Deu , Who was married to James IT, King 
of Scotland, In the deed of transfer, which is still 
in existence, it is specially mentioned that Den- 
mark shall have the right to redeem them at any 
future time by paying the original amount of the 
dowry with interest to date, 

Th is no likelihood, however, that Denmark 
will ever attempt to exercise her right of redemp 
tion, because y thousand florins, the original 
amount of the dowry, plus compound interest for 
, Would amount to perhaps a trillion 
and that is a bit more than the Islands are 


eatrson’s Maga 
































worth, 
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SHE WOULD NOT CALL NAMES. 


r | NHE comity superintendent of schools, Miss 
Whitehead (whose hair was almost: while) 
was paying a visit to a country school, At 

the close of the school, when the children went 

trooping out, each one said, “Good-by, Miss White- 
head! But one lite girl, with red hair, said noth 

{ing,and hung herhead, As she was about to pass, 

Miss Whitehead put out her hand and said: 

Nellie, are you not going to say good-by to me, 

as the others have?” 

“Noy I'm not, yaniswered Nelite. “I know what 
it s/toNbe called “Miss @Redhead,’ and I'm just 
ashamed of the others? 























TWINKLE-EYES AND THE 
BRANCH LIBRARY. 


BY N. T. HATCH. 


IE Branch Library is high in one of 

the biggest oak trees that grow in Chip- 
munk Grove. It {is so far from the ground 

that a boy or girl passing below would never 
see it, up among the tangle of limbs and leaves, 
but every member of the squirrel colony knows 
it is there. The Branch Library is very easy 
to reach, for the trunk of the big oak is hollow, 
and has an elevator that takes the patrons of 
the library up and down even faster than the 
nimblest squirrel can run on the bark outside. 
One bright October morning not long ago the 


mother of little Twinkle-Eyes Squirrel asked | 
him to run over to the Branch Library and; 


get a new book that one of her neighbors had 
just been telling her about—a bovk that told 
how to make a luscious dew sauce for beech- 
nuts, Twinkle-Eyes set out like a good boy, 


but he could not find the big oak. Perhaps he — 


did not try hard enough, for he spent much of 


his time playing in a cosy little cave that two; 


of his cousins had found under the roots of a 
birch tree near the brook. 

When he reached home, his mother scolded 
him well and sent him off after the book once 
more. That time he had better luck, for he 
found the tree promptly enough ; but there were 
so many acorns beneath it that he straight- 
way forgot all about the book. He picked 
out the largest acorn he could tind and ran 
home with it. 

‘*See what I have found, mother !’’ he called 
proudly. ‘And there are lots and lots more 
under the big oak.’’ 


But his mother only scolded him a second | 


time, and said, ‘‘ Your father will look after 
the acorns this fall! I sent you for a book! 
See that you get it next time!’’ 


Twinkle-Eyes hurried off again. That time t 
What a curious ' 


he got as far as the elevator. 
thing it was! And what fun to shoot sky ward 
in it—and then shoot down again! He rode 
up and down in the elevator until he was so 
hungry that he ran home for a bit of luncheon. 
He knew very well that he had forgotten some- 
thing, but he could not think what it was. 

When his mother saw him coming without 
the book, she said, ‘‘O Twinkle-Eyes, what a 
bad boy you are! What shall I do with you?”’ 

She did not scold him again, but took him 
by the hand and went to the Branch Library 
withhim. When they reached the place where 
the books were, Twinkle-Eyes found it so 
interesting that he was very sorry he had not 
gone there sooner. While his mother was chat- 
ting with Mr. Dandy Squirrel he talked with 
the librarian, Mr. Bookie Squirrel, who showed 
him some of the books that had the best pic- 
tures and told him such wonderful stories about 
them that he teased to stay longer. 

After that, ‘'winkle-Eyes went to the Branch 
Library almost every day, not only on errands 
for his mother, but also on his own account. 
He found the big books full of amazing treas- 
ures,—as everyone does who really gets the 
book habit,—and when he grew up all his 
neighbors called him the wisest and happiest 
squirrel in the whole of Chipmunk Grove. 


+ + 


THE SURPRISE CABBAGE. 
BY ALICE T. CURTIS. 


HE summer that Amy Roberts was seven 
years old her father gave her a little 
corner of the vegetable garden for her 
very own. After he had spaded the ground and 
raked it smooth, Amy’s sister, Clara, who was 
nearly fourteen, helped Amy plant the seeds. 
All round the little garden, except for the 
narrow path through the centre, they planted 
nasturtiums. ‘Then, on one side of the path, 
they planted mignonette and larkspur. 
“What are you going to have on the vege- 
table side?’’ asked Clara. 
“'Cabbages,’’ answered Amy, and so the 
cabbage seeds were planted. 
All summer Amy pulled out every weed that 
dared to spring up in the little garden. Not 


| To fan himself; and then complained, because he was So fat; 


; Right through the open window, and an 





The fair was a great event for the chil- 
dren of North Embury. Almost every child 
had some pet animal to enter, and many 
little girls sent something that they had 
embroidered, or a pie or a cake that they 
had made. 

‘* Why don’t you surprise mother and 
father??? asked Clara. ‘‘Don’t say a word 
about taking the cabbage to the fair; and 
then, when the judge reads off the list of 
prizes, won’t they be surprised to hear him 
say, ‘First prize for the best cabbage, to Miss 
Amy Felicita Roberts’! Then they will give 
you a blue ribbon. Won’t it be fun to see 
how surprised mother and father will be??’ 

“Yes, yes, won’t they be surprised?’ said 
Amy, wondering how she could wait. 

Clara wrote the cird that afternoon and 
showed it to Amy. It read, ‘‘Cabbaye: 
Raised by Amy Felicita Roberts. Aged 
Seven Years,’” 

“T hope they won’t think that the cabbage 
is seven years old,’’ said Amy anxiously. 
“Oh, no, they’ll understand !’’ said Clara. 

“© We'll gather it to-morrow morning, and 

carry it to the fair after mother and father 

have started.’’ 


a bug was allowed to find a home near the 
cabbages, and the little girl tugged the big 
watering pot back and forth from the pump in 
the yurd and kept the garden well watered. 

The flower side of the garden grew and 
flourished, but the cabbaves, all except one, 
were not very promising ; but that one cabbage| ‘The fair grounds were not far from Amy’s 
seemed to be trying to make up for the failure ' house, but Mr. Roberts had vegetables to take, 
of the others. Its leaves were green and jand so he and Mrs. Roberts, with Rob and his 
healthy, and it ‘‘headed up” firmly. Amy | bantams, were to drive; but Clara and Amy 
watched it admiringly, and early in October, | said that they would walk. As soon as the 
when she heard her brother Robert say that | carriage was out of sight the sisters ran down 
he was going to take his pair of bantam chick- | to Amy’s garden. 
ens to the fair, Amy instantly thought of her} ‘‘Oh! Clara! Look!’’ exclaimed Amy, be- 
wonderful cabbage, and ran to find Clara. ginning to cry. The cabbage was gone. 

“Clara, do people ever take cabbages to| ‘‘It’s been pulled right up by the roots,’’ 
fairs?’’ she asked eagerly. said the little girl. 

“Of course they do. There is always a| Clara tried her best to comfort her. ‘‘It’s 
prize for the best cabbage. Why don’t you;a shame! I don’t see who could have done it. 
take yours?’’ responded Clara. But don’t ery, dear; next year you can raise | 

“Oh! Could 19’? And Amy gave an eager ;a lot of things for the fair. We must hurry 
little jump that set her yellow curls dancing. | right along on account of my cake.’’ 

‘I don’t see why not. Father says it is the| Amy tried not to cry, and to think about the 
finest cabbage he ever saw; and you planted | chocolate cake that Clara had made to carry 
it and have taken care of it,’’ said Clara. ito the fair; but now and then a tear would 
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BESNIG, THE FATTEST 
GIGGLEQUICK. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 








a 





Besnig, the fattest Gigglequick, took off his little hat 


‘| cannot hurry like the rest, and always I am late; 
They do the work without me, for of course they cannot wait."’ 


Besnig looked very mournful, for a cheery Gigglequick. 

“I'm almost of no use,”’ he sighed, ‘‘because I am so thick!"’ 
King Happio was listening. ‘‘Now, don’t be sad, Besnig. 
Perhaps your chance Is coming; and you're not an Inch too big.”’ | 


"Twas bright October weather, and little Polly Pool 

Had made some syrup taffy, to take along to school. 

She put it in the woodshed, to let it get quite hard, 

When a Cotton-tufted bunny came hopping through the yard. 










Now, at that very moment poor Polly 
chanced to look 


ORAmNGS BY 
FLORENCE HERRICK 
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instant fright she took. 
“That rabbit has my candy!" 
to look and see, 


And, yes, the shiny pie pan was as empty 
as Could be. 


She ran 


“The mean old thing!"” 
she scolded. ***Twas 
to be a great sur- 
prise."* 

She took a dainty 
handkerchlef and 
wiped her misty 
eyes, 

When all at once the 
thought occurred, 
“Why, really, it was 
funny 

For such a piece of 
mischief to be caused by just a bunny!"" 


The Gigglequicks were there at once. She let them 
help her smile, 

And Polly Pool was laughing In a very little while. 

Their task was done; the Gigglequicks gave little Jumps 
and ran, 


But Polly’s eyes looked down again upon the empty pan. 


“It would have been such fun,’’ she thought, ‘‘to give the girls a piece: 
There's the new girl from the Crossways, and the Joneses’ little niece."’ 
She looked quite solemn once again. ‘‘Why, really, this fs hard; 
He dragged my perfect candy through the sandpile In the yard!" 


Just now, and wholly out of breath, Besnig the Fat appears, 
And sees that Polly's funny bone Is struggling with her tears. 
He set to work in earnest, till she Joked about the rabbit. 
**Just laugh at littie troubles; it will soon become a habit!" 


Then fat Besnig, quite happy, ran home to tell the news, 
And sought the other Gigglequicks, who lounged In threes and twos. 
His face was bright and shining as a newly minted dime; 








WHEN MOLLY HAD THE 
MEASLES. 


BY OLIVETTE BOURGEOIS. 


This morning my big doctor sald, 
"The case is really very mild, 

I wouldn't make her stay abed, 
Although she’s quite a measly child.” 





And then he laughed. 
must 
Stay in until the measles go. 
It wouldn't otherwise be just 
To little playmates round, you know.” 


“Of course she 


But mother says my lovely Lou 

Can never catch those things, and so 
Her smiling company must do 

Until these measly measies go! 
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come when she wondered what had become 
of her fine cabbage. After they reached the 
village square, where the fair was held, she 
kept very close to Clara as they walked round, 
looking at the pigs, the sheep and the won- 
derful hens. Then they went to the town 
hall, where the vegetables, cakes, quilts and 
embroideries were displayed on long tables. 
On the platform were arranged some of the 
articles that had received prizes. Among them 
they instantly saw a big, handsome cablmxe. 

**Look, Amy! There is a cabbage as big as 
yours,’’ said Clara, pointing toward the plat- 
form. ‘‘See!’? she continued, as they found 
places near their father and mother. ‘'The 
judge is taking it up. It has won a prize.’’ 

The judge stepped forward to the front of the 
platform, holding the cabbage up so that all 
could see it. ‘‘This cabbage,’’ he began, ‘‘is 
a remarkable specimen ; it wins the first prize. 
It was raised by Miss Amy Felicita Roberts, 
aged seven years. Will Miss Roberts come for- 
ward and receive the award ?’” 

‘There was a murmur of applause through 
the hall as Mr. Roberts led Amy toward the 
platform and lifted her up to take the blue 
ribbon that her cabbage had won. Amy was 
so puzzled that she did not know what to do, 
but she remembered to say ‘‘ Thank you.’’ 

‘*How did my cabbage get here, father?’’ 
she asked wonderingly. 

‘‘Why, I brought it, my dear! I thought it 
would be a fine surprise for you when you 
knew that you had raised a prize cabbage,’’ 
replied Mr. Roberts smilingly. 

‘*But I was going to bring it myself and 
surprise you,’’ said Amy. ‘‘And when Clara 
and [ went after it this morning it was gone. ’” 

‘Well, well’? said Mr. Roberts soberly. 
“We ought to have talked it over tovether, 
oughtn’t we? Next time we will. But what 
is the judge saying ?’’ 

The judge had lifted up the cabbage again, 
and, as he held it, he said, ‘‘I want to ask 
some one to suggest a name for this remarkable 
cabbage. ’” 

And then Amy heard her father speaking: 

“I think that ‘The Surprise’ would be a 
good name for it,’? she heard him say. And 
even the judge wondered what made Clara 
and Amy Roberts and their father and mother 
laugh so heartily. 
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THE CHESTNUT CHAPS. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Every little wing of wind, 
Every tilt of breeze, 

Stirs a sound of frolicking 
In the tallest trees: 

Scuffling, shuffling, shouldering, 
Nudges, nips and taps, 

Watch and wait a moment, child — 
It’s the Chestnut Chaps! 


Elbow crowding elbow hard 
In their breeches brown. 
if one comrade takes a leap, 
Ten come bouncing down; 
When the crackle of a leaf 
Shakes one lad to laughter, 
Till he tumbles from his perch, 
Twenty tumble after. 


Frisky with the silver frost, 
Wild with windy weather. 

Half the autumn-tide they spend 
Giggling all together. 

Rough ofcoat but swéet of heart, 
Jolly, glad= perhaps 

Nevervfiner fellows jived 





“You fellows left too early; I was late, but just on time!"’ 


Than the Chestnut)Chaps!t 
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BULBS FOR WINTER. 


OR those who like to have blooming bulbs 

in the house during the late fall aud winter 

Months, there ts asiinple method that requires: 
little time and no sku. Paper-white narcissuses, 
Duten-Romasa byooihs and daffodils are most 
asily grown, althougn thlips, crocuses and otter 
Duins that are capable of being forced can be 
grown without dilleuity, 

Use shaliow six- or cight-ineh pots and any 
Toose, Sandy sei! tat you can get. Do the plait 
ing any time in October. ff you do it later than 
that, the results are not likely to be so satisfac 
tory. Fill the pots partly full of soi! and place the 
bulbs so that there shall be some space between 
them; then cover them with soil to the depth of 
perhaps an inch, water them freely, bury the pots 
in the ground outside, and cover 
them with soil to the depth of 
three Inches. Mark the spot so 
that you will Know where cach 
variety of bulbs is buried. When 
the top of the ground begins to 
freeze, cover the buried bulbs 
with leaves to keep them from 
freezing. The buried bulbs wil 
at once begin to grow, and will 
need no attention until they are 
ready to bring into the house. 

Paper- white narcissuses de- 
velop most rapidly, but should be 
lowed to remain buried for at 
least five weeks. If you plant 
them about the first of October, 
you may dig them up by the tenth 
of November, When dug up, 
they should be watered and lett 
in the cellar or some other di 
eool place for a few days betore 
they are brought into the full 
light. If placed In a covul, sun- 
shiny window and watered freely, 
they will bloom by Thanks 
narcissus may be brought in at intervals of a few 
days, to replace those that have finished blooming. 

Duteh-Roman hyacinths will be ready to bring 
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in by the middle of December, and other Kinds of 
hyacinths later. Daffodils, erocuses and tulips 
should remain in the ground until about the first 


of Februa and should be brought in at intervals 
until the tirst of March. 

In that way, with little trouble and experience, 
one can have bulbs in bloom from November to 
April. There need be no fear of failure if, after 
the bulbs have been brought into the house, they 


get plenty of sunshine and plenty of water. 
* © 


A “SECRET SUPPER.” 
S: RPRISE is the relish that makes the ‘secret 



















supper” more than ordinarily pleasant. The 
entertainment is suitable for any organization 


of adults, such as a church society or a neizhbor- | 
Sometimes the idea iy utilized for a | 


hood club. 

arprise party”; then the guests—as is only 
reasonable—share the unexpectedness of things 
with the Impromptu hostess. 

In the invitation sent to some of the members 
put a statement to this effec you are requested 
to bring some article of food suitable for the first 
course of a supper, such as cold meat, mashed 
potato, stuffed eggs, or any similar dish. Keep 
your chuice secret, and wrap 
the package in such a way that, 
not merely will the contents 
prove hard to guess, but th 
guessers will be distinctly mis- 
led? 

Ask others to contribute cat- 
ables “well adapted to the se 
ond course, such as pie, cak 
preserves or doughnuts,’ 
ask the rest to provide nuts, 
raisins, candy or fruit. 

After the entertainment of the 
evening the company enters the 
dining room, where a table has 
been set by the committee with 
plates, cups and saucers and 
silver, In the centre are the 
packages, still unwrapped 
When all are seated, each pe 
son receives a package to opel 
ble, of course, that a 
1 supper will be 
disclosed to view, but it is more 
probable that there will be 
extra supplies of some things 
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and omissions of others, with amusing results. | 


The very novelty of the feast makes it hilarlously 


funny. 

I brave,” said a sr 

the dentist’s offi 
and a coin in the other, 

“Mother pays me in sodas,” replied the little 
girl to whom he exhibited his earnings. ‘I got 
one this morning for being dressed without fuss- 
ing.”” 

Such remarks show a not uncommon error in 
home ethics. Shortsighted parents often fail to 
see the ultimate effect upon a child’s character of 
continually offering rewards for good behavior. 
Just what the effect of buying goodness ts, when 
carried to its logical conclusion, can be seen in 
the case of the man whose loyalty has its price 
and of the woman whose good will must be pur- 
chased by a certain amount of social attention. 

A child trained on the principle of a cash value 
for politeness cannot be expected to know the 
meaning of real courtesy, Another danger in 
offering rewards ts the likelihood of fostering a 
belief that goodness is not expected and that it 
ean be attained only by Herculean effort. The 
proffered bribe says, a8 plainly as words, “You 
will preferably and naturally be a coward, of 
course; but, for the sake of this desirable thing, 
play the hero.’ Heroism has never been accom- 
plished in that way. “You are not a baby; I 
expect you to act like am: Is not only a greater 
incentive, but has the added value of establishing 
inthe child a belief in his innate strength of ehar- 
acter, Parents should realize the distinction be- 
tween recognition and reward, and understand 
that appreciation is not mere pay. 


BUYING GOODNESS. 
EARNED fifty cents in five minutes by being 





with a tooth in one hand 








ving. Other pots of : 


ull boy as he came out of | 


A more subtle danger is the self-conscious atti- 
tude of the child whose attempts at goodness have 
brought him a material reward. He radiates 
“smug 2? “Just see what I have done!” his 
bearing tellgus. And ifthe reward is ever omitted, 
his helpful act or difficult renunciation seems to 
him hardly worth while, 
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TRAINING THE COLT. 


OST persons who love animals and really 
know how to train them are aware that | 


what passes for training in the case of | 





horses usually is breaking, and that it leaves a 
horse with unnecessary faults and often robs him 
of his natural virtues. 


Ce = 


~~ 








HE PLANTS HIS FORELEGS FIRMLY ON THE GROUND, 


IN HIS EYE IS THE LIGHT OF BATTLE. 


here described is that practi 
a woman whose accomp! 
with horses are the wonder 
delight of all who have had the pr 
ilege of seeing them, She states 
only the common-sense rules that 
she employs, and makes no asser- 
tion that her own experience has 
not pro 
A colt is ‘one of the most inquisi- 
tive, mischievous, daring creatures 
in the world, and also one of the 
J most nervous and e Be- 
cause of those chz sties, he 
must be bandied with great care 
from the very beginning. If, for 
‘ colt is punished before 























y be ruined for life. 
choo! begins when the colt is a 
week or tendays old. He is already 


and trots willingly enough toward the outstretched 
hand. 

The first rule to be observed is: never frighten 
acolt or allow him to be frightened, That does not 
| mean that he must be foolishly indulged. On the 
contrary, he must mm at the outset that obedience 
is the law of equine life, and that in school neither 
mischief nor play is permitted. 

When you approach the colt for his first lesson, 








SHE CAME AND LAID 
HER HEAD IN HIS 
ARMS, LIKE A 
TERRIFIED CHILD 


earry in your hand an adjustable halter, 





you try to lead him your troubles will begin. He 
is not going to take one step at your bidding—at 
least, that is his belief at first. He plants his fore- 
legs firmly on the ground, and in his eye is the 
light of battle. In vain you coax and cijole. He 
iy still so small that you could lift him and carry 
him, but that is not your purpose ; you mean busi- 
ness, and he means war. Violently he shakes his 
head and pulls and struggles; but you must not 
let him break loose, for if he once has his way 
the lesson will be an utter failure. This first 
lesson, if successful,—as it must be,—is the only 
dificult one for the colt; after it all the others will 
be mere play. The wild in him Is receiving its 
first and last blow. 

If there is some one to relieve you at the rope, 
vary the monotony of the struggle by rubbing the 








NOW COMES THE 


ae 


TUG OF WAR. 
WILL HE 
“CuT-uP™ 
OR PULL? 











THE FOLLOWING DAY, WHEN YOU 
TAKE HIS MOTHER TO WATER, PUT 
THE HALTER ON THE COLT AND LEAD HIM BESIDE HER. 


accustomed to being handled and played with, | 


You can! 
slip it over his head without difficulty, but when ; 


colt’s head and speaking soothing words to him. 
Perhaps he calms down, and the person at the 
rope edges cautiously away. In an instant the 
fight is on again, Yet the worst is really over; 
the colt is tired, for he is only a baby, after all; 
and then, too, being Intelligent, he begins to per- 
ive that no harm is intended. He wants to go 
back to his mother, and is not allowed to go alone; 
so after an hour, more or less, according to the 
colt’s disposition, you find that you can lead him 
whither you will. But from start to finish inex- 
haustible patience and gentleness must be the 
rule. 

The following day, when you take his mother to 
water, put the halter on the colt and lead him be- 
side her. Ina few days teach him to stand hitehed, 
with the mare at his side. Let the rope be strong 











The system of training | but light, and see that the hitching post is set 


firm In the ground. When he has learned 
to stand hitched by the side of his mother, 
teach him, by lessons of only a few minutes 
at a time, to stand alone. 

The secret of training colts is to begin 
early; every day’s delay is so much time 
lost. If you wait until the colt is big and 
strong, you will have to break him instead 
of training him, and the breaking may of 
necessity be a rough, hard process. 


horse is sometimes much frightened, if the 
circumstances are beyond bearing. But 
you must never lay stress on an accident 
that frightens a colt. Go right on with the 
training as if nothing had happened, An 
instance will illustrate the right procedure: 
A colt hitched to a light cart and left by 


the man who owned her in front of a friend's 
house was subjected to a terrible alarm when 
two large dogs rushed, barking, under her body 
and tangled themselves in her rope. That was of 
course too much for the stoutest equine endur- 
ance at so tender an age. In the endeavor to 
rid herself of her tormentors, she snapped the 
hitch rope and tore away, cart and all, and soon 
freed herself from the cart. The owner, hearing 
the commotion, ran out of the house, but did 
nothing except to stand quietly in one spot, holding 
out his hand and calling again and again the colt’s 
name. Gradually her circling rush became less 
wild, until at last she came and laid her head in his 
arms, like a terrified child. When she had ceased 
to pant and tremble and had been fed and watered, 
the trainer put on her harness and hitehed her to 
the ¢ again. “She must have no tine to think 
it ov * he said. Presently the colt trotted off 
with the cart as ifno accident had happened to her. 

The harness lessons begin when the colt is a 
very few months old, and are so simple that the 
services of a horse br er are not needed. Pa- 
tiene 1st be the motto of the owner, Having 
pertected the colt in the art of standing tied, even 
in the absence of his mother or the other horses, 
you must next arrange portions of harness on him, 
one at a time, every day or two. Gradually aceus- 
tom him to the entire outfit, even to the breeching 
and girth—of all the most trying. Allow him to 
investigate fully, so that. he may find the proceed- 
ing interesting rather than alarming; and what- 
ever you do, avoid roughness, loud talking and 
Lead him round with the traces purposely 
fo obviate as far as possible future panics 
due to disarranged harne: Then comes the day 
when you insert the bit in his mouth, an operation 
to be accomplished by a combination of coaxing 
and determination. Once it is in, he chews and 
champs the new toy with apparent delight. The 
next thing is to make him obey the voice and the 
pull on the rein. He soon twists and turns as. 
hidden, and the lessons continue until he is strong 
enough to pull the light cart. 

Now comes the tug of war. Will he “cut up” or 
pull? If he has been quietly and competently— 
above all, quietly—prepared for his life work, he 
will not “cut up”; he will pull—not without a ‘ais 
play of curiosity and at first some looking back, 
but he will pull. 

For many, many days, however, he must not be 
permitted to go out of a brisk walk. To make an 
eager colt hold to that gait requires patience, for 
he must be taught to walk fast, yet not to break 
into a trot. A good walker brings a high price. 



































Naturally, @ nervous animal like the | 
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Teaching gaits to a saddle horse Is another 
matter altogether. It requires skilled horseman- 
ship, and should not be attempted until the colt ts 
at least three or four years old. The colt can be 
accustomed to a weight on his back, but nothing 
more, for a saddler is easily rulned by careless 
riding. To one who knows how, training a horse 
that is born to easy and diverse gaits is the most 
delightful of occupations. 

Patience and gentleness in training a colt wif 
be amply rewarded, not only in absence of trouble 
for yourself, but in having a horse that will always 
bring a good price, even in these days of automo- 
biles. And if possible, see to it that the colt comes 
of good stock. 
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MRS. KING’S BLUNDER BOOK. 


‘8 HILIP’S Aunt Martha is coming to-mor- 
row,” announced Mrs. King as she threw 
down the telegram. ‘‘Philip has so many 

aunts I don’t know what I should do without my 

blunder book.” 

“Your blunder book!” exclaimed her sister, 
who had come on from the West for a short visit. 
“What is that?” 

“Why, it is this way: Aunt Sophia was the very 
first of my relatives by marriage to come to visit 
us, and of course I wanted to please her. My hot 
chocolate, the night she arrived, was the most 
delicious I ever made, and my college fudge cake 
was perfect. I was a very proud and happy bride 
—until I discovered that Aunt Sophia did not like 
chocolate in any form. Naturally, my supper was: 





not very successful. So I made up my mind that 
nothing of the kind should happen again. 
I got this little blank book and labeled it 
“My Blunder Book,’ and I have been sur- 
prised at the amount of use I make of it. I 
might not have forgotten the chocolate in- 
cident, but I could never remember Aunt 
Martha’s favorite dishes without consult- 
ing the book.” 
“It seems to be a kind of receipt book 
with the receipts left out,” said her sister. 
“Well, mistakes in food and cooking are 
not the only ones I try to keep track of. 
Last winter I spent a week knitting a bright 
red searf for Cousin Maude’s little girl. I 
felt sure that her hair was black, but on the 
very day that I sent the gift I got a letter 
from Grandmother Fuller, who was visit- 
ing there, in which she referred to Bertha’s 
blue eyes and heavy auburn hair. 
“Here is a list of old people to whom I 
always try to send birthday and Christmas 
~~ eu In the holiday rush last year [ 
forgot Mrs. Torrey. She looked in every 
mail for my card, and finally made up her 
mind that I was sick and wrote me a lovely 
long letter. - I felt bad about it, but I never 
shall forget her again. 
“The book saves me a great deal of time. 
I don’t have to lie awake nights, thinking about 
Aunt Martha. Listen to this: 

“*Aunt Martha. Sleeps on a feather bed. 
Drinks very weak black tea. Does not eat pork, 
but is fond of lamb. Likes fruit of all kinds except 
bananas. Gingerbread and whipped cream her 
favorite dessert. Very fond of music.’” 





“SKILLED LABOR.” 


T a church social, or at any other gathering 
where there is a fairly large number of 
persons, the “skilled-labor” game will 

create a great deal of amusement. Let the men 
and the women sit on opposite sides of the room— 
the same number on each side, if possible. To 
the men give slips of paper that bear odd numbers 
and the name of some work that women usually 
do, To the women give slips with even numbers 
and the name of some work that usually belongs 
to men. 

When the leader calls “No. 1,” a man steps for- 
ward, and without speaking goes through the 
motions of the work described on his paper—fries 
imaginary doughnuts or washes imaginary dishes. 
If in three guesses the women can tell what he is 
trying to do, he Is allowed to sit on their side 
during the remainder of the game. The leader 
then call: o. 2.” A woman thereupon proceeds 
to pack and head a barrel of apples. If the men 
guess correctly what she {s doing, they can claim 
her for their side. When all the numbers have 
been called, the side that is the strongest Is de- 
clared the winner, 

The following “stunts” are among many that 
ean be tried in a farming community: washing 
the separator, tapping a maple tree, rolling out 
pie crust, filling and baking a pie, currying a 
horse, “pinfeathering” a chicken, pruning apple 
trees. 
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BELTS. 


ELTS are much in favor now, and it is so 

much cheaper to make them than to buy 

them that the woman who knows how to use 
her needle will be wise to provide herself witha 
good supply for fall and winter wear. There are 
many different varieties to choose from: wide and 
narrow, of leather and of silk, some severely plain 
and some gayly worked or trimmed. 

Those with worsted embroidery are among the 
most attractive, You can make them of satin or 
taffeta, lined, and about four inches wide when 
finished. Before Hning the material, embroider it 
with a pattern done in coarse worsted, using the 
satin stitch, which covers the entire surface of the 
pattern. Fasten the belt in front with three bound 
buttonholes and ball buttons covered with the silk. 

Of course the beauty of embroidered belts de- 
pends largely upon their color and design. A 
pretty pattern can be made with little flat, yellow- 
centred roses of bright blue with green leaves on 
each side. Another may have tiny apples set in 
green sprays. The work requires very little time, 
since the heavy worsted covers the surface quickly. 
It is a fascinating kind of embroidery, and often 
supplies just the touch that a costume needs. 

You can get the same touch with another belt 
four inches wide, made of taffeta silk. Instead of 
embroidering this one, stitch to it, at equal dis- 
tances apart; three half-inch bands of taffeta, rose- 
colored, blue said yyéllow, Make the fastening 
like) thahof the.worsted-worked. belt. 

A simpler belt that will do you good service can 
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“Another Article 
Against Coffee” — 


In spite of broad publicity, 
many people do not realize 


the harm the 2} grains of 


caffeine in the average cup 
of coffee does to many 
users, until they try a 10 
days’ change to 


POSTUM 


Postum satisfies the de- 
sire for a hot table drink, 
and its users generally sleep 
better, feel better, smile 
oftener and enjoy life more. 


A fair trial—off coffee 
and on Postum— shows 


“There’s a Reason” 


HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Company makes but one single 

tube bicycle tire—the Guaranteed 
Blue Streak. 


Because of this concemfration of 
effort Goodyear Blue Streaks give the 
characteristic Goodyear result—beller 
service, longer mileage and lower cost. 


Goodyear Blue Streaks sell every- 
where, for $2.50 each, non-skid. 


They carry the same guarantee as 
tires that sell for as high as $10a pair. 


You can get Goodyear Blue Streaks 
from any reliable bicycle tire dealer, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


GooptYEAR 


Bicycle Tires 










“Name-On’ Knife 


‘THE BLADES are made of the famous “Car- 
Van-Steel,” the finest quality that money, 
skill and scientific methods can produce. 


Another distinguishing feature is that your 
name and address will be placed under a 
transparent handle — permanent evidence of 
ownership. 


No. 2106, Cory 


is given to Companion for oni 
solleited yearly subscription ; or sold for $1.00. 
ered free anywhere in the United States. 


When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling order. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 







ion ““Name-On” Knife. 
, 3% inches long, two blades, 
subscribers only” fc ~ 
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be made of black moiré and lined with colored 
taffeta. Fold the lining over at the top to forma 
sort of rever an inch and a half wide, The bright 
rever edging the dark material is very effective. 

Ik girdles are again popular and will prove 
sensible additions to your stock. Use a strip of 
taffeta ten inches wide and about six inches longer 
than your waist measure. To fit the figu o> best 
advantage, cut the goods on the bias. Before you 
fold the girdle into shape, make two knife pleat- 
ings of the silk, three fourths of an inch wide, and 
attach the frills to the upper and the lower edges, 
either by stitching them flat to the material or by 
binding them into place with a s1 ) silk cord, 
Lay the silk in three or four folds, and shirr the 
girdle in front to a featherbone to w! hare sewed 
hooks. 
frilling, about three inches wide. 























* 
PAPER ANIMALS. 


THEN you are at your wit's end for some- 

W thing with which to amuse the children, 

try making hinge-backed paper animals. 
They never fail to entertiin, for, unlike most paper 
aniinals, they will stand alone, You can make 
Nouh’s ark proces- 
sions, menageries, 
farmers’ horses, cows, 
sheep and pigs that 
will please the chil- 
dren better even than 
toy animals from the 
shops. 

Choose pictures of 
standing animals, and, 
by means of tissue 
paper, trace the outlines. The tissue models, cut 
out, serve as patterns. Fold double the paper 
from which you intend to cut an animal, and lay 
the pattern on it in such a way that the highest 
point of the desizn comes against the fold. In 
cutting =the animal 
from the paper follow 
the model until you 
come to the middle of 
the animal's back; 
there leave a connect- 
ing piece on the fold, 
as shown on the back 
of the setter in the 
iNustration. The cut- 
out animal will then 
: Stand, as the connecting strip, folded in, will hold 
the two parts together. Let the children put in 
the eyes and otherwise improve the animals as 
you cut them out. 

In one family the paper animals appear on Sun- 
day afternoon. The two small children play Bible 

















of the lost sheep. Getting the ninety and nine 
into the fold is to them as important as sending 
the paper shepherd after the lost one. There are 
many stories in the Old Testament that lend them- 
selves admirably to the paper-animal game. 
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Ni: ways to cook inexpensive cuts of meat 









are always on the mental list of things that 

the alert housewife is looking for. Here are 
some receipts for meat dishes that have proved to 
be as appetizing as they sound. 


Little “ Turkeys.”"—Split pork tenderloins length- 
wise, but do not quite separate them. Fill them 
with a good bread dressing, seasoned to taste; fas- 
ten the sides together with sharp toothpicks, then 
| bake the ‘‘turkeys” for twenty-five minutes in a 
pan in which there is enough water to cover the 
bottom. Serve them with a gravy made from the 
liquor left in the pan, 

Smothered Sausages.—You may use either fresh 
or cured sausages. If you use the cured ones, 
remember to prick them before you place them 
in the pi I se fresh sausage meat, mould 
it into smal. sand place these in the bot- 
tom of a i Add a lay 
seasoned mashed po with 
;two well-beaten ¢ dust with fine bread or 
cracker crumbs, and bake the dish in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. 

Juggqed Rabb Wash and dismember the rab- 
it, then wipe piece dry. Intoa stone 
dish slice one large onion, and add halfa tea 
ful of salt, a 5] 
Cayenne. 
tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar, and cover the 
meat with small pieces of bacot Now pour over 
it enough hot water to cover it well, cover the dish, 
and let it vin i slow oven, When you are 
ready to serve the rabbit, pile it in the centre of a 
deep platter, thicken the gravy and pour it round 
the meat. 


Beef Rolls.—Cut a thin slice of round steak Into 
six strips, lay each piece on the meat board and 
cover it with a strip of thinly sliced bacon. 
» seasoning of salt, pepper and sweet herbs or onion 
juice. Roll up each strip and tie it securely; then 
dre it in flour, 
; the frying pan and when it is very hot lay the rolls 

init. “Fry them until they are brown, then add 
three quarters of a glass of hot water. Cover the. 
| pan and cook the meat slowly until the beef is 
very tender. Serve the strips hot with the gravy 
poured over them. 

Baked Calves’ Hearts, — Wash the hearts thor- 
oughly inside and out, then fill the cavities with a 

ressing made of stale bread crumbs, melted but- 
ter and hot water, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
When you have filled the cavities fasten the open- 
ings with thread. Dust the hearts with salt and 
pepper, and arrange them in a baking ¢ 
which there is a cupful of hot water. Sprinkle 

































von 
rinkling of black pepper and a little 
Put the rabbit into the dish, add two 



























bake them slowly, basting them frequently with 
the water. The flavor added by the celery and 
green pepper is delicious, 

Capon of Pork.—Have a prime leg of young pork 
boned. Fill the cavity with equal parts of finely 
chopped apple and celery, then sew It up and tie it 

carefully, Plunge it into well-salted boiling water. 
| Add the outer stalks and leaves of a head of cel- 
ery, two bay leaves, and one cupful of cider vine- 
yar. Let the meat boil gradually until the skin 
begins to crack, then remove it from the water, 
peel off the skin and press into the fat two dozen 
whole peppercorns. Cover all the fat and lean 
part of the meat with a paste made by mixing to- 
gether one cupful of flour, two thirds of a cupful 
of brown sugar, four tablespoonfuls of evaporated 
horseradish, and sufficient cider vinegar to make 
the mixture stiff. Then place the meat in a rather 
slow oven, fat side up, and bake it until paste and 
fat are browned through. Serve it either hot or 
cold. A leg of pork prepared in that way makes 
an excellent substitute for a Thanksgiving turkey. 

















Cover the fastening with a rosette of the | 


stories with them. Their favorite play is the story | 


Add aj 


Put a teaspoonful of butter in | 


over the surface of the water one cupful of minced , 
celery and green pepper. Cover the hearts and ; 
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Dr. Wiley says: 
“Neglected Teeth are more 
dangerous than smallpox.” 


See Good Housekeeping— 
March, 1915—p. 324. 


Dr. Osler says: 
“Oral hygiene, the hygiene 
of the mouth—there is not 
one single thing more im- 
portant to the public in the 
whole range of hygiene.” 
See Dental Hygiene—p. 3. 


Dr. Richard Grady (U. S. Naval Sur- 
geon at Annapolis) says: 
“The tooth-brush drill is as 
needful as any gymnastic ex- 
ercise.” 
See Dental Hygiene—p. 5. 


The N. Y. Sun says: 
“Teeth bad—boy bad.” 


Interview with Mr. C. D. Hilles, 
formerly Secretary to President 
Taft and now President N. 
Juvenile Association. 

N. Y. Sun, July 8, 1914. 


The N. Y. Times says: 
“Bad teeth are playing havoc 
with the troops. No soldier 
is any better than his teeth.” 
N. Y. Times, December 20, 1914. 


Care for your teeth with this 
delicious, efficient dentifrice. 


Trial tube and a 
copy of Dental Hy- 
giene sent for gc. in stamps, 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT. 25 199 FULTON ST. 
NEW a“ YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Rouguet Soapmluxurious, lasting, 
reined—a new size at 10c.a cake, 












bread, 
crackers, 
or toast 
Fine on 
saltines. 


“Please 
can I keep 
the whole jar of 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER’ 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Ask vour dealer 


aa aa 
AND GUIDE FREE 


WEIL PAYS CASH for furs and remits quicker than 
any other House. Furs much higher. Big money trap- 
ping. Only House holding shipments 5 days without 
your asking. Our Trapper's Guide is as different frum 
othersas an Auto fromaStuxe Coach. It's Pree. Price list 
free. Ref. your Bank. In business45 yrs, The Square Deal 
House. WEIL BROS. &CO., Box 216-A, Fort Wayn: 





They Die 
Out- 
doors! 











No Trouble— 
Just crumble up a 


t Bis-Kit 


Ra 





The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield, 


-One Bag of 


The White, Crispy Pop Corn 
With the Toasty Flavor 


-Then Repeat 
As Often As Wanted 


That is the delight of 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn. One 
taste makes you want more. 
And you can eat practically 
all you want, because Pop 





Corn, made the Butter-Kist ° 


way, is a pure, wholesome, 
very nutritious food. 


Properly prepared in Butter-Kist 
Machines, pop corn is more diges- 
tible and invigorating than rolled 
oats, rolled wheat, and many other 
cereals. Invalids with delicate stom- 
achs often find pop corn the only 
food they can retain. 


Once they taste Butter-Kist, the 
people who regarded pop corn 
merely as a children’s habit, eat it 
with a relish and come back for 
more. Whenever you feel a little 
hungry or tired there is nothing so 
satisfying, healthful and delicious as 
a bag of Butter-Kist Pop Corn. 





Genuine Butter-Kist is made only 
in the wonderful, automatic Butter- 
Kist Machines—untouched by hu- 
man hands, scientifically superheated 
and seasoned with pure creamery 
butter. Nearly everywhere merchants 
sell fresh Butter-Kist. Look for the 
Butter-Kist Machines and tell us 
if there is no 
|| Butter-Kist mer- 
|| chant in your 
‘| vicinity—5, 10 
‘| and 25 cents 
|| everywhere. 


‘| Holcomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Co. 
510.526 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
| To Merchants: There are lo- 
calities all over the U. S. still open 
for Butter-Kist Machines. Write or 
telegraph at once for our Butter- 

Kist plan for you. 





HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
510-526 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send at once, without obligation, your 
Butter-Kist plan. 
Name, 


Business, 


waddeemecnmewsssenesqg——— 
1 


Address 
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They wi be gladly answered. 


Haddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE | off 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 





WINDAGE IN FOOTBALL. 


FP: the football captain or quarter back who 





wishes to make progress in the strategy of 

the game there is nothing more important 
than to give careful attention to the effect that the 
wind has upon a ball in the Effective punting 
depends not only upon the skill of the kicker but 
also upon the ability of the field general to “play 
the wind.” 

First of all, you should learn on practice days to 
notice the direction of the wind; that will make 
the problem easier when a game is on. To deter- 
mine the direction of the wind, the simple method 
of tossing a handful of grass into the air is good 
enough, You can find out the strength of the 
wind by watching a flag: a very strong wind will 
make a flag stand out straight from its pole; a 
moderate wind will make the flag stand out only 
part way. At the beginning of a game it is, of | 
course, best to choose the goal that the wind | 
favors, for the first quarter is the 
most important part of the battle. 

If the wind is blowing straight 
down the field toward the opponents’ 
goal, a quarter back should not waste 
the strength of his team by trying to 
run the ball while it is on his side of 
the field; he should always call for 
@ punt on the first or second down, 
until he gains possession of the ball 
beyond the middle of the field. The 
waiting policy has the further advan- 
tage of keeping the style of attack 
concealed until the opportunity comes 
to strike home. 

If the wind is straight against the 
attack, there is only one policy to 
adopt: that is to use the running 
game for three downs, and then, on 
the last down, to kick a low spiral 
that will go out of bounds if possible. 
When a team is inside its own twenty- 
five-yard line and playing against the 
wind, the kick should come on the 
third down, in order to provide against 
disaster in case of a failure to get the 
kick away. 

When the wind blows across the 
field, either direetly or diagonally, 
the situation requires much skill on 
the part of the quarter back ; he must, 
¥ for the side-line limit to 
ick that is coming. If the wind 
is blowing toward his right-hand side 
line, he must keep the ball on the left 
side of the field, When there is some 
particular advantage in playing the 
attack on the right side,—such as a 
strong play through right tackle that has proved a! 
sure ground gainer,—he should always save the 
third down to be used in running the ball across 
the fleld to the left. A well-protected end ron is, 
best for the purpose. Such a plan prevents the | 
discouraging setback that comes when a punter , 
kicks the ball across the side line only ten yards 
or so beyond the line of serimmage. The misplay 
means a loss of about twenty-five yards—precious | 
ground that should be charged against the quarter 
back’s lack of foresight. | 

Whe er the wind is blowing during a football : 
game there are really twenty-three players taking 
sides instead of twenty-two, It Is a reekless or 
an unthinking quarter back who permits the extra 
player to become an opponent. | 
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“ Skiing.” 
It is in the Boys’ Page for November. 
* & 


MORE “DIVISIBILITY OF NUMBERS.” ' 
A SUBSCRIBER who was Interested in “Divis- 


ibility of Numbers,” which appeared in 

the Boys’ Page for February, adds to the 
information that it contained an interesting math- 
ematical curlosity: 

A number is divisible by 11 If the difference 
between the sum of its odd digits and the sum of 
its even digits (“odd” and ‘‘even” referring to 
their position, counting from either end) is either 
0, 11 or some number divisible by 11. For exam- 
ple, take the number 168,631,263. The sum of the 
odd digits and the sum of the even digits are both 
17. The difference is 0; so the number is divisl- 
ble by 11. In the number 632,761,922, the sum of 
the odd digits, counting from the left, is 24; the , 
sum of the even digits is 13, The difference is 11; | 
hence the number is divisible by 11. 
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THE STORY OF THE TWO HORSE 
THIEVES. 


OMETIME when you wish to amuse and | 
S mystify your small brother, tell him the story 
of the two horse thieves. Before you begin 

the tale, provide yourself with seven very small 
objects that are exactly alike, such as small coins 
or buttons. | 

With the seven objects lying before you, begin | 
your story thus: 

“Once two horse thieves [take a button in each | 
hand) came upon # group of five horses. They | 
looked about carefully, but after they had con- | 
vineed themselves that there was no one In the | 
neighborhood they divided the horses. One took 
this one, the other took that one; the first took 
this one, the second took that one. [Take up a 
button In each hand alternately until you have 
them all in your hands.) 

“But just about that time they heard a noise, 
and, belug afraid that the sheriff was on their trail, 
they let the horses go, and hid. [Lay five buttons 
down, one from each hand alternately.) 

“They waited for a long time. Then they de. 
cided that the noise was a false alarm; so the 
came back and got the horses together agi 
(Take the buttons up in alternate hands, just as 
before.] 

“Then they drove the horses away. But the 
strange thing about it is that, although I have 
kept my hands apart all the time, the two thieves . 
are together now in this hand (open it and show ; 
that It contains only two buttons), and the five 
horses are all together in this hand.” [Open the 
other hand and show five buttons.) 




















| be well stretched from the waist, 


There is no sleight of hand about the trick 
When you pick up the five buttor ternately the | | 
first time, begin with the right han When you | 
lay five buttons down, begin with the left, and | 
when you have finished laying them down your | 
Jeft hand will be empty; but as you have been 
careful to Keep both hands closed and with palms 
down, those who have been watching you cannot | 
know that. 

Finally, when you pick up the five buttons again, | 
begin as before with the right hand. 


* + 


HOW TO WALK. 
FF of us know how to walk correctly, and it 









is not uncommon for a person to be distin- 
guished at a distance by his ‘‘funny” walk. 

The soldier who masters the correct military | 

methods of walking and marching has an easy, 

graceful, swinging walk. 


Fo. 4 


ra. 


your gait, you may well imitate him, The Jength | 
of the full step should be thirty inches, measured | 
from heel to heel, and the cadence, or rate, of , 
the step should be one hundred and twenty to the 
minute, or two steps a second, 

When a step of thirty inches is caught at the in- 
stant of greatest stretch, it seems, perhaps, a little | 
long. (Fig. 1.) But in motion it does not seem 
too long, for the rear knee at once bends and the } 
distance seems to shorten, as shown in Fig. 2. | 

The head and trunk should remain immobile, | 
but without stiffmess (Fig. 1), except when it is, 
moved for a purpose. As the right foot carries 
forward, the left forearm should swing forward and 
inward obliquely across the body. The knuckles 
of the hand should turn out and the swing should 
continue until the thumb reaches a point near the 
centre of the body at the height of the belt buckle 
on the trousers. (Fig. 3.) The forearm only | 
should swing forward; the upper part of the arm : 
should not move beyond the perpendicular plane | 
while the forearm goes to the front. That, how- 
ever, does not mean that you should hold the 
upper arm in a stiff, strained manner. 

The end of the right forearm swing should be 
precisely at the moment when the left hee! strikes 
the ground. The arm should then be relaxed and 
allowed to swing downward and backward by its | 
own weight until it reaches a point where the 
thumb is about the breadth of a hand in the rear | 
of the buttocks, The upper part of the arm may 
swing backward. As the right arm swings back, } 
the left arm should be swung forward, and at the | 
same time the right leg should be advanced thirty | } 
inches. As each leg is thrown forward, the knee ' 
should be smartly extended. The heel of the foot 








‘should strike the ground first. | 


The forward motion of the arm is for the pur- | 
pose of helping the body by throwing the weight 
forward and inward upon the opposite foot, which 
is about to be planted. It Is 
much easier to walk with a 
proper arm swing than it is with 
the arms held at the side. 

The head should be held erect, 
the axis of the head and neck 
being vertical. The body should 


the chest arched. There should 
be no rotary motion of the body 
about the spine, and, above all, 
no slouching or swing of the 
shoulders. The trunk of the 
body, in fact, should be almost 
stationary — merely advancing 
steadily as the steps are taken, 
without the slightest swaying 
or jerking motion. 

Nothing about this method of 
walking is stiff or absurd. It 
may be hard to master at first, 
but a little practice and careful attention to the ' 
details will make a great difference in your ap- 
pearance on the street. 

In connection with thts article, boys—and their 
elders, too—will be interested In recalling the sol- 
diers’ “Setting-Up Exercises” in the Boys’ Page 
for November, 1915. 








HOW TO HANG A PUNCHING BAG. 


OES the whole house rumble and shake when | 
you use the punching bag, and do the rest of 
the family complain that you are producing 

# vood imitation of an earthquake? If that is the 
case, make a “noiseless” punching-bag platform. 
It is less expensive than the ordinary kind and 
works just as well, You can make it in half an 
hour. 

Begin by constructing a four-foot square frame 
of two-by-four material. Cover it with tongued 











| half-inile ; 





land grooved hardwood flooring laid as closely as 
possible, and toenailed. In the centre of the 
flooring, and on the side opposite the frame, drive 
a goou-sized staple, or fasten a regular punching: | 
' bag swivel; the latter will cost about half a dollar, | 
and will prevent the rope from twisting and 
kinking. 

Into each corner of the two-by-four frame drive 
a staple, and to each staple fasten a piece of rope 
the length of which will depend upon the height 
of the ceiling. Suspend the frame from the ceiling 
by the four corner ropes at a height sulted to the 
person who Is to use the bag. When you have 
fastened the bag to the swivel, everything Is 
done. 

The weight of the frame is sufficient to keep it 
from rocking. If the ceiling is very high, fasten | 
the suspending ropes farther apart on the ceiling | 
than they are on the platform. 
of the ropes will, however, impart some vibration 








If you would improve ; from the bag to the building, and therefore should | 
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be avolded If possible. Because there is no rigid 
connection between the platform and the ceiling, 
the outfit is virtually noiseless, and without jar or 
vibration. 


* + 


MAKING A MARK. 


OW common it is to hear a boy refer to a 
H teacher’s marking in this way: “He gave 
in algebra.” or “He gave me 
* The boy speaks of the mark 

of the teacher, sometimes wel- 
ine and sometimes not. The fact is, the teacher 
has very little to do with the nature of the mar! 
as far as marking is concerned, he is only a re- 
corder, a bookkeeper. It is. the. student who! 
inakes the mark ; the teacher merely puts it down. 

If every boy in school could realize the truth of 
that, there would surely be more concern over 
making mark. The timers at the tape do not give 
you ten and ‘o-fifths seconds for running the | 
one-hundred-yard dash, or two minutes for the! 
they merely record what you have 
done. That is precisely what the teacher tries to , 
do. Bentley, the great Englishman, used to say 
that no man was written down except by himself. 



































What boy wants to give to a teacher, to record 
lack of self-respect ? 
¢ & 
SUBTRACTING WITH THE ADDING 
MACHINE. 
JONTRIBUTOR calls attention to the fact 
that the adding machine described In the 
Boys’ Page for January, 1915, is also a 


subtracting machine, To subtract with it, set the 
upper wheel so that the first digit of the minuend 
appears at the guide line, and 
then set the lower wheel so 
that the second digit of the 





guide line. Now place the nail 
opposite the subtrahend marked. 
upon the board and move the 


opposite direction to that here 
indicated 
number of spaces equal to the 
subtrahend. As in addition, 
the result appears at the guide 
line. When there are two dig- 
its in the subtrahend, place the 
nail In the hole opposite the 
second digit on the board and, 
as in the first case, turn the 
wheel a number of spaces equal 
to the subtrahend. 

In subtracting numbers of 
one digit, the zero mark on the upper, or tens, 
‘ wheel must be set on the guide line, since the tens 
place is not represented in the minuend. 
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AN EGG TRICK. 


HE interesting and familiar trick of the 

| plump, full-grown cucumber in a small- 
necked bottle puzzles only the very young, 

to whom It does not occur that the cucumber has 
grown inside the glass. The egg-in-the-bottle 
trick is somewhat similar, but much less obvious. 
Put an uncooked egg into pure vinegar and let 
it stand for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
of that time you will find the egg so soft that you 
can make a deep dent in its side without breaking 
the shell or even making a hole. Get a bottle the « 
neck of which is smaller than the egg, and) with: 
the fingers draw out the shell until you can insert 
it Into the neck of the bottle. After you have the 





The divergence : 


—_—_—_____—— 





minuend also appears at the | 


lower wheel clockiwise—in the } 


by the arrow—the | 


At the end | 


egg inside, pour In cold water, and the egg will 
resume Its original shape. Some of your friends 
will sit for a long time examining the bottle and 
looking for a secret crack where they believe it 
must have been taken apart. 


* + 


REQUIREMENTS AND REWARDS IN 
TEACHING AGRICULTURE. 
B=: reared on farms are in demand. There 





is a call for boys who can plough, and mow, 

and curry horses, and milk cows, and plant 
potatoes or pick cotton—boys, In short, who have 
| worked on a farm and got the kind of education that 
cannot be had from books. They are wanted—after 

| they have been through high school and an agri- 
cultural college—in positions where farm experi- 
ence has a real commercial value, and is paid for. 

About two thousand young Americans graduate 
every year from four-year agricul- 
tural-college courses. Many of them 
take up farming at once, and doubt- 
less many others would if they had 
farms or the money with which to 
buy them. For lack of means to be- 
come independent farmers, many of 
them seek employment as farm man- 
agers or superintendents, teachers 
of agriculture, experimenters and the 
lik put since so many of them have 
come from cities and have never had 
any farm experience, employers are 
beginning to inquire more and more 
carefully Into the early experience of 
applicants before they hire them for 
positions that call for knowledge of 
practical farm work. 

One of the most attractive flelds 
for the agricultural-college graduate 
is that of teaching agriculture. A 
few years ago the only openings of 
the kind were in the agricultural col- 
leges or in a few special agricultural 
schools. Of late, however, the num- 
Der of special agricultural schools 
has Increased, and agriculture has 
been widely introduced Into the pub- 
lie high schools, so that now there 
are about a thousand positions to 
be filled every year by young men 
capable of teaching agriculture in the 
secondary schools. 

Every year, however, the educa- 
tional requirements of high-school 
teachers are becoming more exacting. 
In some places it is still possible to get 
a position as a high-school teacher of 
‘ agriculture with nothing better than a high-school 
| edueation, supplemented by one or two summer- 
school courses in agriculture; but the number of 
such places is decreasing relatively every year, 
and the salaries are not as attractive as the sala- 
ries in schools where the requirements are higher. 

If you wish to Pain yourself to teach agriculture, 
The Companion will send you free a list of govern- 
ment publications that supplement the information 
given in this article, and will, moreover, tell you 
what are the present opportunities for study within 
your own state, 

In a series of articles, “Preparing To Be A 
Farmer,” printed in the Boys’ Page in 1912, The 
Companion told the requirements and rewards in 
each department of farming, Supplementing those 
articles was a list of government prblications that 
constituted a free elementary correspondence study 

| course inagriculture. The Companion will gladly 
‘send you, without charge, this list revised to date. 

Write to the Editor of the Boys’ Page, The 
| Youth’s Companion, Boston, Maasachusetts, for 

the lists or information that you desire. 

It may safely be said that the majority of schools 
that employ special teachers of agriculture require 
j at least one or two years of college instruction in 
agriculture. In many places no teacher who has 
had less than a four years’ agricultural-college 
course is accepted, and there is usually a further 
demand that such teachers have some profes- 
sional training in methods of instruction and a 
considerable practical farm experience. 

In several of the states those high schools that 
provide a certain minimuin of equipment, of land, 
and of other facilities for teaching agriculture, and 
that employ teachers who are satisfactory to the 
State department of public instruction, can get 
from the state treasury an appropriation sufficient 
to meet one half or two thirds of the extra expense 
involved. In virtually all of those states the 
teachers must have had at least a four years’ 
college course in agriculture, and sufficient farm 
| experience to make them familiar with the ordi- 
nary farm operations. 

That may seem like a long road for the farm 
boy to travel, but he should remember that the 
; rewards in teaching agriculture are in almost 
direct proportion to the training required. In 
schools where teaching agriculture has not been 
specialized, and where one teacher is employed 
to give instruction in botany, chemistry and other 
sciences, including a little agriculture, the salaries 
range from $500 Lo $1000. In schools that employ 
special teachers for agriculture alone, but are not 
so fortunate as to receive state aid for the work, 
| the salaries are from $750 to $1500, In state-aided 
schools they range from $1000 to $2000 for eleven 
months’ work. 

In many of the state-aided schools, teaching 
agriculture involves more than classroom and 
laboratory Instruction. There is a growing tend- 
ency to associate the school work with practical 
farm operations, so that every boy who is studying 
agriculture in school shall have what is called a 
“home project.” That is, he will be required to 
raise some crop, or to take care of a flock of 
chickens or a pen of pigs, or to do some other 
thing on the farm and be responsible for it all 
through the year. He must keep a careful record 
of his labor, expenditures and receipts, so that at 
the end of the year he can show whether his 
| project has been successful or not. The teachers 
‘in such schools are usually employed for eleven 
| months; when they are not teaching in the school 
they are required to supervise the home projects 
of their students. 

Just now many young men are working as 
county farm-bureau agents) at salaries ranging 
from $1200 to $2500 or more, There is probably no 
better training. for suelpositions than teaching 
agriculture for two or thrée years. Many of the 
most successful farm-bureau agents of to-day have 
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come directly from high-school departments of 
agriculture, From the position of county farm- | 
bureau agent, the line of promotion, leads to such | 
positions as those of the district leader, the state 
lvader, and the specialist in extension work in the | | 
state colleges of agriculture. | 

Another line of promotion Is from the high- 
school department of agriculture to a position as | 
instructor or professor in one of the agricultural | 
colleges, where the salaries range from $1500 to 
3000, or even $4000 for heads of departments. 

The day of haphazard or rwe-of-thumb farming 
is rapidly drawing to a close. Depleted soils, in- 
creased value of farm lan creasing trouble 
with insect pests and dis , and keener com- 
petition, are maki increasingly diMeult for the 
ignorant or the cless man to succetd on the 
farm. He is being superseded by the keen, ale: 
highly trained man who takes advantage of every 
new development in agricultural science to in- 
crease his yields and to lessen the cost of produc- | 
tion, Under such conditions, the young man who | 
becomes a student of ag ture and goes from | 
that into teaching or investigation or extension 
work is entering a fleld of great attractiveness and | 
promise, 

Any boy who looks forward to such a career 
should, first of all, complete a good high-school 
course, and at the same time get all kinds of farm 
experience that are within his reach. Next, he 
should go to one of the state agricultural colleges 
—as a rule, that in his own state—for a four years’ 
course. Nearly ali of the agricultural colleges 
now help to direct the work of young men who 
are preparing to teach, and in many cases an agri- 
cultural-college diploma is equivalent to a state 
teacher’s certificate for life. 
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AN EXTEMPORE STEAM BOX. 


PRACTICAL steam box can be made from 

an old picce of linoleum or oilcloth and a 

short piece of discarded garden hose. Roll 

the cloth into a tube sufficiently large to contain 
the pieces of wood to be bent, and secure It by 


tying strings round it. Stop one end with a piece | 





of board in which is a hole of such size as will | 
snugly fit the outside of the hose. By thrusting 
one end of the hose into the hole, and pushing the | 
other end over the spout of the teakettle, you can 
establish the requisite steam connection. 

If the wood must be inclosed for its whole 
length, stop the outer end of the tube with a 





wooden plug; but If only one end is to be bent, 
let the pieces project beyond the tube and make 
the interstices tight with old rags. 

If you have not sufficient material to make the 
roll of several thicknesses, put a strip of wood on 
the Inside and nall the edges of the ollcloth to it, as 
shown In the second sketch; but a roll of several 
thicknesses conserves the heat better. 


* ¢ 


THE MAGIC CORD. 


HE puzzle ts shown complete in Fig. 1—a 
cord passing through two blocks of wood 


that are held together by a piece of tape. 

The conjurer pulls the cord back and forth 
through the blocks to show that {tis whole. Then 
he borrows a knife and cuts down between the 
blocks from A to B. Separating the blocks as he 
would the blades of a pair of shears, he shows 
projecting ends of the cut cord inside. (Fig. 2.) 
Then he closes the blocks, breathes gently on the 
cord and commands it to become whole. Again 
he pulls the cord back and forth, and lo! it is as 
sonnd as before. 

To make the puzzle, you need a foot and a half 
of smooth twine, six inches of tape and two blocks 
of perfectly straight-grained wood six inches long, 
an inch wide and seven eighths of an inch thick. 

With an auger bit of suitable size bore a hole 
through the two blocks an inch from the top, as 
shown by the dotted Hnes, 














A E F, in Fig. 3. Next bore 
the holes, H G and HI, an | 
tes 
j 
He fete 
J 
ENS | 
ria. 





Inch and a half from 
the bottom, and only 
halfway through the 
blocks. Split the blocks along the iF mate 
dotted Hnes, JK L. Eacn half of 
the split blocks will then have two grooves—one 
that runs all the way across Its freshly cut face, | 
another that runs only halfway across. | 
With a small gouge cut the grooves shown In 
Fig. 4. Make the grooves in both halves, and get 
them as smooth as possible. Put small bits of | 
cord in the holes at M and N (Fig. 4) and glue 
them fast. Let the ends show plainly, and fray | 
the edges to make them look as | 
ifthey had been cut. Then put 
your cord in the grooves of one 
set of blocks (Fig. 4); put the 
other halves over them, and glue ; 
the upper and the lower blocks 
together. Sandpaper the edges 
of the blocks to hide the fact 
that they have been split. 
Wrap a piece of tape round 
ria.4 the blocks, as shown in Fig. 1, 
and fasten it with a tack or 
small staple on the outside edge of each block. 
Tt will conceal the point where the cord passes 
through, as well as hold the blocks together. A 





ria. @ 






















button tied to each end of the cord will prevent it 
from pulling through. Do not use too small a cord 
or It will stick in the grooves. Hold the blocks 
firmly together and pull with an upward motion. 
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You Always Travel First-Class in a 


Hudson Super-Six Touring Sedan 


ERE is a car on which all will agree. Which 

all can enjoy at any season. And which 
anyone can drive. When you want a Touring Car, 
you have one with the sides entirely open. See the 
picture at the top. When you want a closed car, 
lift the windows and you have an elegant Sedan. 
There is all the luxury and comfort, all the fine 
appointments that a dainty woman likes. 

If the day is fair, you have a Touring Car. Ifa 
storm comes up, you have a Sedan. The change 
may be made in a minute. In winter you have 
warmth and comfort. In summer you have airi- 
ness. All in the same car. 

This is a one-compartment car. The woman 
may drive, if she wishes, without being separate. 
When the disappearing seat is down, the car has 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


seats for six. This is a very popular model. We 
are building this year, to meet the demand, ten 
times as many as last year. 

This Touring Sedan has the Super-Six motor, 
patented by Hudson. Vibration and friction in 
this motor are reduced almost to nil. Motor effi- 
ciency is increased 80 per cent. Endurance is 
almost doubled. 

This is the motor which has broken all the stock 
car records. It has proved itself the greatest motor 
built. No man who knows it as it is will buy a fine 
car without it. So this Touring Sedan combines 
in one car all the best things you can look for. 





Phacton, 7:passenger - - $1475 Limousine - - - - - - 
Roadster, 2-passenger - - 1475 TownCar - 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger - - 1775 Town Car Lan 
Touring Sedan - - - - 2000 Limousine Landaulet - 2850 


(All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 





Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, 
you of course do not wish to leave off being 
educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many rend without 
any plain, and to no purpose. The college grad- 
uate is like other people in the need of system. 
but a little more likely to realize his need. The 
Chautauqua Reading Course is useful alike to 
the person of limited training. who labors many 
nights over each book. and the critic or vigorous 
man of affairs who can sweep thru them all 
in a few hours. For either. a group of related. 
intelligible, and competent studies leads to a 
well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at .Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading 
course has meant without further explanation, 
the Chautauqua reading course. It was the 
first and is still the best and it alone has a 
world-wide fame. The cost is trifling, $5 fora 
year. Are you tired wasting your odd minutes? 
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New York 
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TRAPPERS ‘¥i 


-Booklet entitled °*“Opportan-, 
ities for pleasare and profit in trapping’” 

Is different: you will 
. It's FREE I 


will Tap you get started. eet Today. 
SHIP_YOUR FURS TO 


gay 50 when you get 


R For Co. 
760 FUR Baas Rios. ST. LOUIS,MO. 


Standard Homes r 


Fomber, millwork, hardware sn¢ 


Baye. $200 to $500 on Your 


y-cut Homes—mat 
in the Standat 


dian proveowal built busdreds of 


“dail ‘a ‘Century in Business 


FOR THIS 
BOOK 


Three Months’ 
Free Trial 


allowed each pur- 
chaser of a 
New Com- 
panion Sewing 

Machine. If not 

satisfactory, the 

machine may be 

returned at our expense and 
your money refunded. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 


factory-to-home system will save you 
a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine. 


WE OFFER FOUR STYLES, both the foot 
treadle and the electric machines, 
with latest improvements and many 
exclusive features not found on any 
other sewing machine. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station (in the 
United States). No extra cost to you 
above our low factory-to-home price. 

FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet to-day. A postal will 
bring it by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston; Mass. 


you mall a postal 
department 
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LETTERING. 


T any time of year there are 
A @ hundred and one uses to 
which you can it a little 
knowledge of good lettering. With 
the approach of the holiday sea- 
son, When Christinas cards will 
be made, parcels addressed and 
gifts labeled, the advantages of 
a clever lettering pen or brush 
increase greatly. 

Remember, first of all, not to 
make the mistake, common with 
amateurs, of using the word 
“priuting” when you mean letter- 
ing by hand. 

In studying letter forms it is a 
good plan to observe examples in 
newspapers and magazines and to 
save for future reference those 
that seem most pleasing. You may 
thus ina little time gather several 
alphabets that will serve as copies. 
Begin by copying the forms ex- 
ly. Notice the shapes of the 
various letters, examine the 
strokes to see which are heavy 
and which are light, and look care- 
fully at the spacing. 

There ts one most important 
rule: all ‘up strokes” are light, 
all “down strokes” are heavy. 
The reason for that is found in the 
earliest period of book-making, 
when the monks of the medieval 
ages lettered their manuscripts by 
hand. On the heavier pressure of 
down strokes, the pliable quill 
pens that they used would spread a little and make 
thicker lines, Thus an A is heavy on the right 
side, a V on the left, and an O Is “fat” on the sides, 
where pressure from the pen is heaviest. 

In any piece of lettering, be careful to make no 
difference in the thickness of the thin strokes, and 
also see that all the thick strokes are uniform. 

As to spacing, the principle is merely that all 
the letters should appear to be the same distance 
apart. If letters were actually placed at equal 
intervals—as is the case in typewriting—they 
would seem, because of their irregular shapes, to 
beat different distances, So, for example, LT must 
be closer together than LI, You will find that 
two vertical strokes, such as II or in NB, must 
have the widest spacing. In glancing quickly over 
a hand-lettered word the whole should appear as 
& gray mass, With breaks equal in space and value. 

















In making a piece of lettering, first fasten the | 


paper square on the drawing board with thumb 
tacks. Then with a T square draw horizontal pen- 
cil lines to indicate the upper and the lower edges 
of the capitals, or “upper-case” 
letters, and the upper and the 
lower edges of the small or 
“lower-case” letters. After 
you have done that, mark, at 
the left and at the right, the 
width of the space to be filled. 
Within those boundaries block 
out the letters lightly and quickly in pencll. If 
the first spacing is not quite right, pass an eraser 
over the work softly enough to leave still a trace 
of the former rough sketch, and then respace the 
line. Continue in that manner for several trials, 
until the spacing seems correct. Then make a 
fairly careful pencil drawing of the letters, using 
a T square for the vertical strokes. 

For inking in, use black drawing ink and any 
fine-pointed, pliable pen. The best hand lettering 
is inked over the penciling entirely free-hand, for 
a slightly rough contour only enhances its appear- 
ance. Commercial draftsmen, howeyer, who must. 
make very “sharp,” mechanical lettering, use 
both ruling and lettering pens. Lettering pens 
are of different widths, from a sixteenth of an 
inch to a quarter of an inch. With a pen of the 
required width one stroke along the edge of a T 
square makes an exact line and completes the 
letters quickly. In that manner on a large sheet 
of lettering you may first draw all the light strokes; 
then, with a wider pen, all the heavy strokes. 


Next, with a ruling pen, rule evenly all the base | 


lines and other edges, and finally “trim up” the 
unfinished corners and parts of circles. In shat 
mechanical style you can draw the circles with 
compasses, 

If you finish the work by going over it with a 
fine brush and Chinese white, or witha sharp knife, 
0 correct slight mistakes, you will make a clean 

job. 

; Confine yourself to a few simple alphabet forms, 
and remember that lettering first of all should be 
legible, and that well-made letters are of them- 
selves beautiful and need no ornamentation. 


* * 


THE CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


LYHOUGH it is yet mid-autumn, it will be 
A only a short time before many readers of 
The Companion begin to make plans for 
observing the Christmas festival in church, school, 
Sunday school, club or home. They may like to 
be reminded of the Christmas service, ‘‘The Na- 
tivity,” that was printed in the Girls’ Page last 
December. It is a service that can be given with 
great effectiveness, by children or adults, with 
small preparation and simple properties. 

The letters about it that came to The Companion 
indicate that all who used the service found it 
pleasing and successful. Many who had com- 
pleted their plans for last Christmas before the 
paper reached them wrote to say that they intend 
to give the service in 1916. 

If you have not kept your copy of the paper and 
wish to obtain one, or if you wish extra copies, 
you can get them for five cents each. Write tothe 
Editor of the Girls’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


os ¢ 


Roasted Pumpkin Seeds.—The next time you 
have pumpkin seeds to throw away, wash them 
until they are free from pulp, then dry them and 
put them away in mice-proof cans or jars. Some 
winter night when a fire is burning merrily on the 
hearth, get out your pumpkin seeds and you will 
find that you have atreat in store. They are good 
raw but better roasted. Put the seeds ina skillet 
or corn popper, and roast them over the coals until 





























they are light brown. If you shell them before 
you roast them, grease the skillet with a bit of 
butter. When the meats are nicely browned, pile 
them on a hot plate and serve them slightly salted. 


* & 


A FOLDING DOLL HOUSE. 


GIRL of sixteen made the first house for her 

A ten-year-old sister, who cherished it as her 

most precious possession; but when the 

| younger girl wanted to give a Christmas present 

to her “chum,” she found that with only a little 
help she could make a similar house herself. 

She first took seven of the pastebvard strips that 
separate the layers of crackers in cracker boxes 
and cut them In halves, so that she had fourteen 
sheets, each about ten inches by thirteen. Of 


course any similar pieces of pasteboard would 
have served as well, but she used what she had at 
With inch-wide strips of cotton cloth she 


hand. 


hinged the pieces of cardboard together. When the 
paste was dry, she had a long, jointed but continu- 
ous strip of cardboard that would fold upon itself. 

She next laid the strip on the floor and, beginning 
at the left-hand end, numbered each section on 
both sides. Then in section number one she cut a 
door seven inches high and six inches wide, aud so 
placed as to bring it the same distance from each 
edge. In sections two, six, seven and eleven she 
made windows five inches high and four inches 
wide, in section twelve another door, and in sec- 
tions thirteen and fourteen a doorway ten inches 
wide and seven inches high. She took care te 
make all the doors and windows of a size, and the 
tops of all of them of the same height. For win- 
dowpanes she used sheets of oiled paper, although 
mica would have been better. 

The inside decoration she made of ordinary wall 
paper, of a very small pattern, with borders in 
stencil, and the door casings and window casings 
of strips of colored paper. She also put a strip 
of paper round the bottom to represent the base- 
board. For pictures she used cards and illustra- 
| tions cut from magazines. She pasted them on 
the walls and put frames of gilt paper round them. 

Then the strip was turned over. 
It was plain that sectionsone, four- 
teen, thirteen and twelve must 
have an interior finish on both 
sides, since each side represenjed 
a wall of a room seen from within; 
the remaining sections were out- 
side walls. For the outside the 
little girl got some brick-red 
paper, which she pasted to the 
cardboard and checked off to 
represent bricks. Round the 
windows and doors she made a 
neat finish with white paper. Her 
house was then done except for 
the folding. 

At the upper and the lower cor- 
ners of sections one and fourteen 
she pasted tabs of cloth, which she papered to 
match the wall decorations. At the corner be- 
tween sections twelve and thirteen, on the side 
first decorated, she pasted a strip at the top and 
another at the bottom, but left the ends free. She 
used eight strong, heart-shaped paper clips to fas- 
ten the tabs to the walls and hold them together. 

When the girl folded the strip, she had a house 
that she could set up or take down in a minute, 
and that contained four rooms large enough to 
hold paper dolls and the dolls’ furniture, and con- 
nected by doors and a wide entrance. 


* * 


“COME ANY TIME.” 


+4 ONESTLY, I should die of lonesomeness 

if 1 didn’t have your home to come to 

sometimes, Miss Allis,” said Frances 
Lapham. She was new in the office of Pierce & 
Murray, and new in the city. “I know so many 
people back home, am at college I knew every- 
one; so it does seem miserable to have no place to 
visit here.” 

Gertrude Allis, who was ten years older than 
Frances, was surprised by the newcomer’s remark. 
“Don’t you go to see the other girls that you have 
met in the office?” she asked. “I know they'd 








‘like to have you. Some of them have invited you, 
haven’t they?” 
“IT am so glad you spoke of that, because I 


wanted to ask about it,” said Frances. “They 
have never called on me, but they all told me to 
come to see them ‘any time.’ I was brought up to 
take a ‘come-any-time’ invitation as I would take a 
‘glad to meet you.’ It’s a mere courtesy, show- 
ing a cordial attitude, but with no definite mean- 
ing, isn’t it? When you invited me, Miss Allis, 
| you sald, ‘You live in a boarding house, and I 
have a home, where we can be comfortable; so 
won’t you come to see me instead of my calling on 
| you, and when can you come? To-morrow eve- 
ning?’ That’s why I made the first call; and after 
I had come once on a definite invitation, I didn’t 
feel out of place in calling again unexpectedly. 
“Miss Gordon said, ‘Come any time,’ and I was 
so lonesome last evening that I nearly went—at 
the risk of being thought ‘pushing.’ Suppose I 
had gone! They were having a dinner party 








business matter; so an outsider would have been 
especially unwelcome. I learned of it by the 
merest accident just before I started. 

“It’s downright unkind, Miss Allis, to give that 
sort of an invitation. Better keep still, or say 
that you want to invite the stranger and hope that 

| home conditions will permit you to do so soon. 
Then the stranger knows that the feeling is real 

| cordiality, and that she will be invited at some 
definite time when she is wanted.” 


AN ORIGINAL NET SAILOR COLLAR. 


HIS becoming little collar is here made of 
net, but almost any scrap bag will furnish an 
eighteen-inch square of some sheer material 
that will make up just as effectively and cut the 
cost down half at the outset. The materials re- 
quired for the collar that we picture are one half 
yard of net at a dollar a yard, two yards of Valen- 
ciennes lace at five cents a yard, two and one half 
yards of ribbon at ten cents a yard, lingerie wash 
| buttons at five cents a card, and a skein of em- 
| broidery floss at four cents, which makes a total 
cost of ninety-four cents. As net 
is two yards wide, you can, of 
course, make four such collars 
from a half-yard length, and a 
ten-cent spool of floss will em- 
broider the whole number; so if 
you make four collars at a time, 
the average cost is even lower. 
The style can be copied in cheaper 
material very attractively for as 
little as fifty cents. 

Nothing could be simpler to 
make, for no pattern is required. 
Fold the squaré of net together, 
and round the back of the neck. 
Square off the shoulders to a 
decided slant, and curve the col- 
lar round the bottom until it is 
'nine and one half inches from the centre back to 

the lower edge, and ten and one half inches across 

the broadest part between the shoulders. Let the 
collar drop over the shoulder in front five and one 
, half inches, and make the measurement from the 
neck line to the edge of the V point three and one 
; half inches without the lace. Measure the collar 
entirely round the edge, with the exception of the 
neck, “Full” atwo-yard length of lace, and shorten 


it toa yard and a quarter by pulling the drawing ad 


thread, . Finish off the collar with the ruffie thus 
made. To put the ruffle on neatly, and at the same 
time avoid the necessity of a hem, hold the collar in 
your left hand with the frill toward you, and whip 
the raw edge of the net over the edge of the lace. 
In embroidering the ornamental rows of dots 
along the edge of the collar, continue from one to 
| another underneath without clipping the floss. 
The continuous underthread not only secures the 

| dots as they are made but shows through the 
meshes of the net and adds beauty to the stitchery. 
The dots are easily made by a single thread of the 
floss worked over and over for about six stitches. 
Cut the ribbon into four pieces, and finish one 
end of each with a point. Set on each point, tri- 
angle shape, three small buttons. Fasten the 
| button-trimmed ribbon ends to the collar, and tie 
the remaining lengths in a sailor's knot.) |The 
ribbons can be easily removed when the collar is 


KITCHEN 








to be laundered. To adjust the 
collar, slip it over the head with- 
out untying the ribbons. Old-blue 
moiré picot ribbon was used here, 
but other ribbons are justas pretty. 
Black velvet, with tiny black vel- 
vet buttons to match, is very effec- 
tive. If the collar is made of 
lawn, wash ribbon and diminutive 
white pearl buttons are a wise 
choice, 
e + 


THE APRON GIRL. 
A Pin-Money Idea. 


NY girl who can sew at all 
A can make aprons, but prob- 
ably few girls have tried 
making them for sale. At least 
one young needlewoman, how- 
ever, earns her pin money in that 
way. <A contributor writes that a 
friend of hers has built up a little 
business in aprons, which she 
makes at home and which find a 
ready local sale at a fair profit. 
Her initial capital was little more 
than a sewing machine, original 
ideas and a love of the needle. 
Other girls might be equally 
successful. Aprons are always in 
demand, and they can be made in 
so many varieties that it is easy to 
please individual tastes. Collect 
old apron ideas and search for 
new ones. Styles range all the 
way from the sensible kitchen 
apron of gingham to the litile 
“vanity” apron of lace and frills, Lawn and muslin 
aprons for service at church suppers, rompers for 
babies, school aprons for little girls, bib aprons 
and sewing aprons are ventures that may be tried. 
Different schemes will suggest themselves for 
advertising your wares. As you show the finished 
aprons to friends and acquaintances, the field of 
customers will widen. Perhaps the nearest dry- 
goods dealer will allow you to exhibit a few in his 
store, or a notice in the local paper may bring 
results. 
As to prices, it may be wise to adopt our con- 
tributor’s plan of making a uniform charge of one 
quarter above the actual cost. 


* © 
A GAME FOR HALLOWEEN. 
ae PER Artists” is a good game to include 


among the Halloween amusements. Dis- 
tribute sheets of note paper to the guests, 


for some out-of-town guests, and it was partly a | and announce that each player must tear from his 


sheet, while he holds it out of 
sight under an open newspaper, 
some particular shape, whether 
a bird, beast or inanimate ob- 
ject. 

Five minutes only will be 
allowed for the feat; at the end 
of the time the players mark 
their sheets with specially assigned numbers and 
return them to the master of ceremonies. 

Paper No. 1 Is then passed from hand to hand, 
and each member of the company writes upon the 
back what he takes it to represent. When all 
papers have gone the rounds, they are retuned to 
their owners, and the “artists” tell In turn what 
they intended to make, and at the same time read 
aloud the guesses of the others as to what they did 
make. The shapes that were meant for witches 
generally prove the most ludicrous failures of all. 


* ¢ 
“Things To Make.” 


In the Girls’ Page for November. 
*?¢ 


HALLOWEEN FUDGES. 


W Peet young people gather for a cold- 
weather frolic, they always demand candy, 
and fudge is a faithful stand-by. The fudge 

“season’’ formally opens at Halloween. That 
jolly October festival is not complete without those 
winter candies that require intimate association 
with kitchen range or chafing dish. The standard 
receipt is familiar to most readers, but it lends 
itself to so many toothsome modifications that we 
are reproducing it with a few suggestions. 


Standard Fudge.—Butter the rim of the kettle 
and have buttered tins in readiness before starting 
to cook the candy. Use one cupful of milk, one 
cupful of sugar, three squares of chocolate, butter 
the size of an cee and a pinch of soda. Put the 
soda into the milk and mix in the other ingredi- 
ents; have the chocolate scraped very fine. When 
the mixture has cooked until] a sample makes a 
soft ball In cold water, take it from the fire, beat 
it to a stiff paste and spread it in the tins. The 


regular receipt may be varied by using jut 
butter instead of butter, or by addin; oped 
marshmallows, nut meats or ginger, either alone 


or in combinations. 
Lady Dainty Fudge.—This formula for fudge is 
somewhat out of the ordinary in that it calls for 
neither chocolate nor brown sugar. The ingredi- 
ents required are one pound of granulated sugar, 
one pint of milk, a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
quarter of a pound of chopped English walnuts, 
half a pound of blanched almonds, c! opped, anda 

teaspoonful of almond extract. Boil the su 
butter and milk together until the mixture just 
Remove it from the fire, 


hardens in cold w: 

id the almond extract and the nuts, and beat the 
whole until it becomes sugary. ‘4s the candy 
cools, break it into dainty bits. 


reand Whipped Cream.—To three cupfuls of 
brown su; add one cupful of milk, half a cupful 
of butter, half a ‘square of chocolate and a pinch of 
salt. Cook the mixture until it reaches 264° Fah- 
reuheit or hardens in cold water, then remove it 
and_ beat It vigorously for three minutes. Have 
ready half a pint of cream beaten to a froth, and 
add it, with a flavoring of vanilla. Add alsochopped 
walnut meats, it you desire. Proceed as with the 
usual fudge, beating the mixture until it Is almost 
stiff and putting It into buttered tins to cool. 
Ginger Fuge Mix half a cupful of thin cream 
with two cuptuls of brown sugar, and as the mix- 
ture comes to a boil add a lump of butter the size 
of an English walnut. As the syrup continues to 
boil, stir It-constantly. When it reaches the soft- 
ball stage, take-it from the fire-and stir in one tea- 
spoonful of:turmeric ora little powdered ginger. 
After the-mixture has stood for-one minute, tt 
until it is creamy, and pour it into buttered tins. 


er, 
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The happy folks in zutumn-time 
Ave these who wisely ext 

A fine, fat pack of Neceo Sweets 

That emply can’t be beat! 


OYS and girls in autumn- 

time need some sweet food. 
Their bodies demand it. It helps 
to keep them healthy when the 
coal winds blew. 


But be careful what kind of 
sweets you eat. Remember to 
ask for Necco Lemoa Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Hoathousd Drors, 
Sweethearts, Boston Baked Beans, 
Necco and Hub Wafers. You 
can always be sure of getting 
pure, delicious confections that 
are as good as they are delightful. 
Mother knows the value of the 
protective wrappers. Ask her 
about Necco. 


Necco and Hub Wafers have 
name different flavors, all of them 
are bully. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 




























BAKER'S Breakfast 
t CO COA 


aN 


Apure.delicious and 
wholesome drink. Rich in : 
food value yet of moderate } 
price.itpossesses the natural 4} 
flavor,color and aroma of A 
high grade cocoa beans. 


WALTER BAKER & Co,11D 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 








FRETORY. fo RIDER 


vos you bi 
deron § bicycle 





aoe Write for it. 
wrheols, parts and sup, 
a tow wy E00 second: han: 
to 88 toclear. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or Yeondriea until 
wonderfi 


writeand learn our: ul new offers, low pr! oe 
and liberal terme. A postal brings everything. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICAQO 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed 

ial offer, either of these 
Gixfe pina, with any equal number of letters 


end 
eumeraie, one or tue estore of enamel. Sterling Stiver, 30s cache 
Ga.00 cosen; Biiver Plate, 160 sack; 81-00 deren. 


BABTIAN BROS. CO.. 19 PLA BLOG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Vandevifie Sketch: Monologues, Dia- 


= YS ere 
Drills, M1 LAY ree C7 Fre 
. 8 DENISON ‘a x Dept. 77, CHI ‘Aco. 











{not stoop suddenly to pick up something in the 


| use any knife or sharp instrument to cut pencils: 











in an, Hine. 
all the family. 
na 





nl S00 to farensn | 
rat Ollleg, Boston, | 





Mone for Rene als should be sent by subseribers: 
d 1 do not reqest Agents to 
Hit to BLANKETS 









Pay ment for The Companion, when sent by 
should be by Poa Oniee Money Order or 
ie & Moner Qider. W ther of these can 
be procty ed, send the money ina Registered Letter, 
Sliver sent through the mail isat the sender's rink. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
Menewals. ‘ee wecks after the receipt of money 
by ng, the date after the address on your pape: 
shows when the mbscription explrer, wilt 
nae 
Always give the name of the lost Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 












Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PEERY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul 8t., Boston, Muss, 


INJURIES TO THE EYE. 


HERE are so many ways in whieh our | 
eyes can be injured as we go about our 
daily work or play that it is remarkable | 
that they are not injured oftener than 
they are. One reason is that employers 
are taking much more eare to protect | 

the eyes of workmen. In workshops where men | 
have to grind tools en emery wheels, the eye | 
is constantly exposed to flying chips; protective 
voggles now save a good many workmen from 
Diidness, ‘The same is true of men who work | 
with hot metals, Such accidents -industrial in- 
juries they are called—are aly erious, because | 
they happen to men who are the wage earners of 
their families. | 
Then there are the non-industrial injuries, which 
greatly outnumber the others, and which are of a 
Kind that may happen to anyone at any time. An 
astonishing number of accidents occur because 
careless mothers let their ehiidren play with such 
things as buttonhooks, scissors, forks and ether 
objects that should never get into the hands of , 
infants. And that more children do not suffer in | 
their daily games seeins like a special dispensation 
of Providence, when you consider the pointed 
sticks and the popping toys with which so many 
games are ied on. There is a dangerous 
street game, called “the cat,” whieh boys play by | 
smartly with a stick a simall block of wood 

at both ends so that it flies through 
the hapl passer-by inust protect him- | 
Self as best he ca 
Many painful accidents can be avoided by the | 
simple expedient of “looking where you go.” Do 

































dusk; you may strike your face on the edge of a 
plece of furniture that you did not notice. Do not 


or to pick out Knots unless you direct the edge or 
point of it away from your body. When your eye 
has been hurt do not “tinker” with it yourself, or 
let anyone else do so, but go as fast as you ean to 
some expert in eyes who has the proper instru- 
t fingers and the knowledge of | 
Ss Necessary for work on this | 
delicate and sensitive organ. | 








* + 


“KER-CHOO!” 


NEEZING, harmless enough to the 
sneezer, is now pronounced by all stu- 
dents of health a menace to others by | 











no means to be “sneezed at.” Never- 
theless, sneezing, like snoring, is some- 
thing that is hard to take seriously; | 








often it is provocative of downright hilarity. | 
In the “Letters of the Cantrill Family,” recently 

published, there is an amusing letter from young 

Miss Emily Cantrill to a cousin, descriptive of her 





| first ball in London and an unfortunate experience 


of her sister's during the festivities, She begins, 
naturally enough, with a word on the fashions. 
“Know, then, my dear Letty,” she writes g: 
“tf you would be in style your head must as 
at least a foot above your eyebrows; and your 
waist, which is a graver matter, must shrink until 
Brother Bob, with his great paws, could span 
it completely. A waist that one’s brother (or 
some one else) cannot span with his two hands is 
now quite vulgar and countrified. ‘Ahem! And 
Emily's?? doyousay? Well, my dear, Emily's, too, 
T assure you, although at what pains of tugving 
and pull ailing E will not deseribe; but before 











. I was ready for the ball, I thought my poor ribs 


| however, | scaree missed my lost 


| with eve 





must crack. I did, indeed. Once comp 





to bed, When [burst out of my stays with a great 
xasp, very sore, and printed like a pat of butter 
wrinkle that had lain under. But no 
matter, sin Fo had many compliments on my 
modish figure from the ladies, and several gentle- 
men assured me 1 did not appear in the least like a | 
little chit from the country, and they would never 
have guessed it. | 

“Poor d 3 

















beth was less lucky. Being ‘ 
plumper, squeezed even more desperately 
than [. In the middle of a dance she appeared to 
be seized with a convulsion which terrified her 
partner and eaused the dowagers and mammas to 
cluster about with salts and fans, and somebody 
to ery for ‘air,’ and somebody ‘to slip her back,’ 
and somebody for ean de vie, and one thing and 
another, with such a cackling and commotion as 
you never imagined. At last a gallant young 
doctor boldly cut her laces, and th broke from | 
her immedintely a sneeze like Gabriel’s trumpet, | 
and then another and another! She lad been so. 
tightly Incased that sneeze before she dared not 
or could not, although nature cried out for the 
explosion, You should have heard the shouts of 
laughter when it came, and her trouble was de- 
dt 
he was cruelly mortified, poor girl, and had she 
not been really ill next day, and indeed for a week 
in a condition too anxious for jesting, and one to 
demand sympathy from all but the truly heartless, 
T am told that the memory of her little, round, 
shaken form and that gigantic sneeze might have 
seriously marred her season, by causing her to be 
regarded by society as no more than a figure of fun. 
Her illness, fortunately, has restored her pr 
pects, and now she is recovered, and all is well. 
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Month by month we have shown you pictures of handsome homes in which 


coal bills have been cut % to 


2,—GU. 


with the UNDERFEED. 


Here's another—the house and letter speak for themselves: 


“The UNBERIEED furnished beut fer nine reeme and bath and hes given satisfaction In 


every detail. I tnke pleasure in 


recommending 
particulars: First, THE COST OF FUEL 18 PRACTICALLY CUT IN HALF. 


thin furnace, amd enpecinily in the following 
Secend, there In 


very little ash, and dust or dirt ly reduced to a minimum. Thied, it fe simple of operation. 
Feerth, the heat is waiéecm snd evenly ditriuted. This secammendation ts given freely 
without any solicitation om the pact of the Sucunce-Campang.” 


(Signed COKE lL. BOSTER, Atterncy at Law, Greenfield, Obie. 


Same Saving for You 


Suppose you had % to % of vour Inst 








year’s coul money in your pocket!) You 
if you burned conl the U! 
with the UNDERFEED 





ing the cheaper grades of coal. 
top. right next to the radiating surfaces. 
pass wp 


the handy lever replenishes the fire pot. 


FREE 





how the 13 to 35 
GUARANT! 








NOW, 


1623 Fifth Avenue, 





Ease. saving and comfort every way 


This interesting book fully pic- 
tures and < describes it all, Shows just. 
ving is effected’ 

TEED with the UNDER- 
You'll be glud to read it. 
Simply send the coupon for 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
Cincinnati, Obie 


LLIAMNSON <r 
ae cove 
DERFEED ree 


ia reue-ee ee As) 


Wide 


[ieee 





way—for that great saving is actually GUARANTEED 
You can't question n guarantee such as thnt. 

Here, briefly. is how the saving comes: The 
Further. it feeds the coal from below. The live fire is alw: 
Smoke. soot and gus are consumed since they must 
the fre. No partly burned coal—ashes clean and white—no sifting. 


And it's so ensy to opernte that a boy of 12 can run it 


saves at the very outset by burn- 
ys on 





A few eusy strokes of 


No stooping. 





[ae Williameon Heater Co. | 
1023 Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, O. | 


| Tell me how to cut my coal bills from % to 
| 4 with a Willtameon Underfeed. 





(Mark X after System interested in) 
Name... 
Address . 


My Heating Contractor's Name | 
Heating Contractors: Let _us tell you 


Warm Air.......Steam or Hot Water....... | 





about the Williamson UNDERFFED and cur 


new proposition. Both are winners. 





$3,000. for the best 


name sugges 


the place of 


ot 


ested to take 
flashlight 


The Product that has 
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are, 
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Go after that $3,000, boys! 


Don’t fail to be in on the big EVEREADY 
PRIZE CONTEST. It opens October 7 
—closes Nov. 7. Free to everybody. 


Get Dad, Mother, and an Eveready to 


help you capture the money. 


Fifty thousand stores will show fine 
Eveready window displays beginning 
October 7. 


Fifty thousand dealers will then be prepared 
to distribute EVEREADY contest blanks. 
Get your blank at once, read the contest 
rules carefully, then fill in your suggestion— 
and mail direct to us. 


This contest is absolutely free to all. 
It is open from October 7th to Novem- 
ber 7th. Incase two or more contestants 
submit the name selected, the full 
amount of the prize will be awarded 
each. 


Remember October 7 and the $3,000 


prize. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


Canadian National Carbon Company 
Limited 


Toronto Ontario 


Go into the nearest store where EVEREADYS are dis- 
played and ask for a free EVEREADY Contest Blank 








of Use 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 


42 AIH. Broadway, N.Y. 








STAMPS it 
Stamps ! £22 39: 





STAMPS 58 1!) diferent Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, 
Cn: y fr 7 


Ge.; 1000 fimety mi: Agt 
ii 0. STEGMAN, ‘seas Cote B Aves Be. 
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Never Before So Big and Fine a Car 
at So Low a Price 


A good, big, luxurious car, per- 
fectly appointed, completely 
equipped—for $795. 


Never before has it been possi- 
ble for anyone to sell so big 
and fine and well finished a 


car for any such price. 


Nooneever before built enough 
such cars to get costs low 
enough to make such value 
possible. 


But increased Overland _pro- 
duction has done the trick— 
and here it is. 


A 112 inch wheelbase four with 


cantilever springs and 4+ inch 
tires, the easiest riding car 
that ever sold for so low a 
price, —$795. 


It has the motor that drives 
more automobiles than any 
other motor of its power ever 
designed — 


The famous Overland 35 horse- 
power motor—now at the 
height of its development— 
more than a quarter of a 
million in use. 


It has the reliable vacuum tank 
fuel feed with gasoline tank 
in the rear. 


It is a finished, workmanlike 
body job, straight through 
from stem to stern — 


From its one man top, right 
down to the linoleum cov- 
ered floor boards of the front 
compartment and the richly 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 726 


carpeted tonneau, every de- 
tail is complete. 


You ought to own one of these 
cars. 


It represents the utmost value 
ever offered. You can’t beat 
—or even equal, it at any- 
where near the pricé. 


Order one today and enrich 
your life and the lives of 
every member of your family 
with the freedom and wider 
activity made possible by 
such a car. 


Same model, six cylinder—35- 
40 horsepower —116 inch 
wheelbase, $925. 


Overland dealers every where. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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OBERT’S employ- 
R er, Mr. Harmon, 

called in the eve- 
ning to pay his respects 
to Mrs. Wardell, and in 
the dim parlor the ques- 
tion uppermost in the 
minds of all of them was 
discussed. 

“Tl admit,’’ said Mr. 
Harmon, who was much 
younger than the girls 
had expected him to be, 
“that when I sent for 
your son I thought him 
foot-loose, as a young man. 
just out of college usually 
is. Had I known that it 
was otherwise with him, 
I should have wired to 
him at once when the 
injunction was served and 
told him not to come. I 
let him come, even when 
things were so discourag- 
ing, because I thought I 
might be able to use him 
in little ways and that 
he might be content for 
a time upon part of the 
salary that I originally 
promised him.’’ 

“I see your position 
perfectly, and you are 
to feel no responsibility 
whatever concerning us,”” 
Mrs. Wardell responded so 
pleasantly that only her 
children could guess how 
much pride the remark 
covered. ‘‘We have to 
spend the summer some- 
where, and naturally we 
prefer to spend it with 
Robert if possible. ’” 

“As matters stand,’’ 
said Mr. Harmon, ‘‘I find 
myself completely tied 
up, and even those small 
details with which I had 
hoped to occupy him tem- 
porarily must be set aside 
for a time. You see, 


2 Elia W Peattie 
Dalroy is one of those In ‘Ten Chapters 


everyone seems to enjoy setting a spoke ‘all this trouble about; yet he 
in the wheel of everyone else, though won’t sell it at a reasonable 
of course there are some fine people price. He’s tickled to death to 
here. Just at present the whole town ! be spiking my guns. However, 
is torn up over @ school quarrel. The I’ll get that injunction set aside just as 
school principal here is a regular back sure as the sun rises. When I’ll be able 
number who refuses to get out till he’s , to do it is, of course, another question.’’ 
thrown out. One of the teachers, an| When Mr. Harmon was leaving, after 
up-and-coming young woman, put the an evening in which the Wardells showed 
trustees up to sending for a woman of their talents as listeners, he invited them 
radical methods to come here and be to go driving with him the next afternoon. let us have it.’” 
looked over. She’s expected any day, | He wished to show them the country, he said, It sounded like a pathetic last resort, but 
and meanwhile the town talks of little for by and by, when the work began, there | the girls were not feeling pathetic; they were 
else, and poor old Rysdael, the present would be no time for pleasure jaunts. in far too aggressive a mood for that. In order 
incumbent, has left in a huff.’’ The next morning found the Wardells, for | to look for barns they turned into a street, if 
‘“‘A man with a large head and no no reason that they could have given, early at, street it could be called, that seemed to have 
creases in his trousers?’’ asked Annie the breakfast table. Kue, whose nerves had: been neglected and left unimproved. Trees 
Dee explosively. been shaken by a prolonged succession of en-' and shrubs grew beside the road, and flower 
‘‘Just! You’ve seen him?”’ ° tertainments at the closing of the Ingledew | beds, neglected but still beautiful, retained their 
‘*He got on the train as we got off, and | Academy, —‘‘fluffy’’ entertainments, as Annie shape amid the wild growth of weeds and grass. 
glared at us. Probably he thought 
mother was his rival.’’ night’s rest; the fact that there were very real | heart of some fine old farm. Almost forgetting 
‘‘Very likely. ‘The poor man has difficulties to face stimulated her. She was their quest in the enjoyment of this pleasant 
taught school here for the last twenty- much more like her mother than Annie Dee path, they wandered on with strangely light 
eight years and has had little enough | was; she had the same placid brow, the same hearts. 
pay for it. He had an invalid wife into | gentle eyes, the same soft brown hair. Annie And then, most unexpectedly, they came upon 
the bargain; but she’s gone now, and | Dee was keener, more impulsive, more likely ; the house. They knew it for the house as 
his daughter keeps house for him. | to pay for to-day’s adventure with to-morrow’s | soon as their eyes fell upon it. The little 
Naturally, they feel very bitter, and no | regret. Gothic cottage, indescribably suggestive of 
one can help sympathizing with them. ‘‘Somewhere in this town,’’ Rue announced | modesty and decorum, of sweetness and pla- 
But of course the greatest good of the | at breakfast, ‘‘is a house where the Wardells | cidity, seemed to be waiting just for them. 
greatest number is what has to be con- | are going to live, and I’m going out to find it.’?| The pale-green paneled shutters kept the 
sidered. I’m always on the side of “Will 
progress. ’? 


ORAWN BY B. J, ROSENMEVER 
“WE'VE COME TO ASK ABOUT THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR.” 


others bore the unmistakable stamp 
of aristocracy ; but all, humble and 
grand, had the appearance of being 
occupied by the persons who had 
built them and who had every intention 
of passing them on to their descendants. 
‘*Let’s look for barns,’’ said Rue. ‘‘I’ve 
heard of charming houses being made out 
of barns. If we can find a picturesque 
one that isn’t being used, maybe they’ll 


“T’m with youl’? Annie Dee cried. 
you come, mother?’’ 

‘*Naturally,’? murmured the _War- But Mrs. Wardell was tired and decided to 
dells. | stay quietly on the shady porch. As for 

‘Now, here I am being held back by | | Robert, hé mysteriously disappeared, and the | red brick. 
alotof barnacles. The man who served | two sisters, fresh-gowned, rejoicing inthe com-| ‘‘Annie Dee!’ 
that injunction on me is a lazy old | parative coolness of the midsummer morning, | sister’s arm. 
crank who has held the property half a set forth. | it’? 
lifetime and has never done a thing with | Keeping carefully on the shady side of the | A nearer view of the house brought no fur- 
it. He lives in a sort of house-boat | street, they walked up and down and took : ther knowledge of it. e weeds had had 
affair down on the river and runs a little | stock. of Dalroy’s residences. Very pleasant | their way for years i ® rich soil and had 
steam yacht for excursionists. Now, he ! some of them were, flanked by porches and set succeeded in hiding @very trace of path; 
doesn’t want the land that he’s making | amid lawns. Some were lowly and inviting, |and nothing could have been more secretive 


LY RRO TP. 


inquisitive from seeing within the narrow 


charming porch, and at each end of the little 
neglected house rose a chimney of mellow old 


gasped Rue, clutching her 
‘There it is! We've found 
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THE MEAN LITTLE TOWN 


=, C, Chapter Two 
= 


Dee described them,—was restored by her | | Evidently the street had been cut through the | 


windows; the moss-grown roof sloped to a) 
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than those solid shutters. 
Altogether it looked a 
place of gentle mystery 

“And there’s another 
house,” said-Rue. “Some 
one is living in it, I think. 
Do you see it, back there 
among the trees ?’” 

This second house was 
a weathered, homelike 
place of moderate size, 
standing in a grove of 
fine trees. As the girls 
passed through its high 
gateway and walked up 
the winding path, squir- 
rels scolded them from 
the great elms and mar- 
tins fluttered about the 
groups of bird houses. 
No one answered their 
knock at the front door, 
and they ventured to the 


side of the house, whence 
came the pleasant sound 
of a carpenter’s plane. 
The door of a little work- 
room stood open, and 
Rue, looking in, saw, not 
the masculine artisan she 
had expected to find, but 


a young woman with a 
sad, somewhat bitter face, 
oecupied in smoothing the 
edge of a plank that was 
clamped in a vis She 
stopped, startled by the 
presence of her visitors, 
and looked at them with 
mingled shyness and an- 
hoyance. 

‘Please excuse us,’’ 
said Rue. ‘‘But we’ve 
come to ask about the 
house next door. Could 
you tell us who owns 
ite”? 

The woman wiped her 
brow with an embar- 
rassed gesture and came 
out into the open. 

“IT can tell you the 
names of the owners,’”’ 
she said primly, ‘‘but 
not their address. That 
| house belonged to Miss Amrah Curtis, 
and she lived in it for forty years. When 
she died she willed it to her nephews, 
the only kin she had. They were here 
at the funeral, but they haven’t been 
back since.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t look so very ruinous,’’ 
said Rue. ‘‘Only neglected.’’ 

‘*Where do those nephews live, 
please?’? Annie Dee inquired. 

‘‘In Chicago. They’ve gone into col- 
lege or business, I don’t know which— 
or where.’? 

‘Do you know their names?’? 

‘Certainly. I’ve known them since 
they were babies. They are Gordon and 
Wylie Curtis.’’ 

“I do wish we had the key !’? sighed 
Rue, still gazing at the house. Then 
something in the silence of the carpenter 
woman made her ask, ‘‘You haven’t 
‘the key by any chance?’’ 

“T have the key,’’ the other admitted, 
flushing, ‘‘but I don’t care to take any 
responsibility about showing the house. 
Three times when I thought I had ten- 
ants the boys refused to rent it.’” 

“But why??? 

“They wanted a description of the 
people, and I gave it to the best of my 
| ability. In each case they said they 
, were ‘afraid people like that wouldn’t 
understand the place. You see, every- 
thing is just as their aunt left it, and 
they want it kept that way.’’ 

“I’m sure,’’ declared Rue, ‘‘that we 
are the very people for the house. Miss 
Curtis must have been very nice or her 
nephews wouldn’t feel that way about 
her. If you described us in your most 
complimentary manner, do you think 
we’d be accepted, Miss—pardon me, I 
don’t know your name.’’ 

“Miss Rysdael.’’ 

‘‘We’d better write a description of 
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ourselves,’’ said Annie Dee with a laugh. 
‘We’re so much nicer than we look.’? 

“Oh, perhaps you are the daughter of that 
Mr. Rysdael who is principal of the Dalroy 
school ?’’ asked Rue with sudden recollection. 

“*Yes,’? suid the other, stiffening, ‘‘I am.’” 

Rue paid no attention to this frigidity. ‘‘I’m 
@ school-teacher myself,’’ she said, ‘‘but I’ve 
just given up my position. ’’ 

‘*Indeed, ’’ said Miss Rysdael coldly. 

For a minute Rue felt angry at the girl’s 
irritating way; then, when she remembered 
what John Harmon had said of her, —that she 
had passed her youth in caring for an invalid 
mother and that now she had to share the 
misfortunes of a querulous father,—a wave of 
compassion for her swept over Rue Wardell. 

‘We want the house very much,’’ she said 
withasmile. ‘*Weare homeless, yet we must 
stay here. I think we’ll try to get word to 
the Curtis nephews, and if they give us per- 
mission we'll come again for the key.’? 

“If those boys are in Chicago, we’ll find 
them,’’ Rue declared to Annie Dee, as the two 
walked back along the lane. ‘‘Will mother 
want to see the house before we do anything ?”” 





Mrs. Wardell, when they had told their story, | 


cheerfully relinquished any responsibility. 
‘*Make the finding of a home your achieve- 
ment,’’ she said. 


long years now. If you are ready to do some 
of the experimenting, I’m willing to let you.’’ 

They hurried to the telegraph office and sent 
the following message to a friend: 

Please consult directory and find address Gordon 
and Wylie Curtis. 

In an hour the answer was in their hands: 

Curtis Brothers, automobile supplies, No. — 
Michigan Avenue, 

Forthwith the girls telegraphed to that ad- 
dress : 

Would like to rent your cottage. Wire permis- 
sion for key. Rue and Annie Dee Wardell. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t it have been better if you had 
signed your brother’s name?’’? Mrs. Wardell 
asked them later. 

‘“O mother, ’’ said Annie Dee reproachfully, 
‘“tyou said we could do it all by 
ourselves |’? 

**Do be wise, then, Annie Dee,’’ 
Mrs. Wardel? pleaded. ‘‘You are 
so—so adventurous. ’’ 

Early in the afternoon they re- 
ceived a reply from the Curtises; 
it was distinctly noncommittal : 

Did not know cottage was habitable. 
‘Will consider proposition, but would 
like to know something about you. 

‘‘Now what are we to do?’’ de- 
manded Rue. ‘‘Of course we can 
give them references, but, after all, 
how will they know that we’re the 
very persons to respect a place sacred 
to the memory of Aunt Amrah?’” 

“O Rue, I have it!’? Annie Dee 
declared. ‘‘Let’s send them that 
family group we had taken on moth- 
er’s last birthday. Her face would 
win anyone over.’’ 

The photograph went, and with 
it this letter: 

You will find herewith the names 
and addresses of a number of friends 
who will answer any questions you choose to ask 
concerning us. You see, It Is this way: we must 
have a house, and yours is the only vacant one in 
town. We understand that you wish your aunt’s 
belongings to be treated with respect. We have 
not seen them, but the probabilities are that we 
shall go further and treat them with affection. If 
the inside of the house is half as quaint and appeal- 
ing as the outside, we shall value it Indeed. Ifwe 
make your cottage rentable for future tenants, will 
you give us the place rent free for a year? 

When they got back to the hotel, after mail- 
ing the tetter and the photograph, they found 
their brother, hot and dusty, but well pleased. 
He quickly showed them that in the matter of 
enterprise they had not got ahead of him. 

‘When I realized that Mr. Harmon wouldn’t 
need me for a month at least,’’ he said, ‘‘1 
made up my mind that I’d find some profitable 
way of putting in my time; so I went hunting 
for a temporary job. People were pretty un- 
responsive at first—wanted to talk about the 
dam. I told them I hadn’t come to talk about 
that. I wanted some bookkeeping or auditing 
to do; | said that I was willing to take inven- 
tory of stock or that I’d act as clerk. I made 
it plain that I was an engineer, but that I 
didn’t propose to sit round and think about it. 
Well, I landed something fairly good.’” 

“Oh, tell us, Bob!’’ cried his sisters. 

“It’s getting the production cost for a cot- 
tase-organ factory that startede up about six 
months ago. ‘he man’s making and selling 
somne very good little instruments, but he isn’t 
sure of his manufacturing cost. I told him 
that was just the sort of puzzle that appealed 
to me; so to-morrow I start at it.’’ 

“ITow nice l’?’ Annie Dee exclaimed. 
we're going to get a home for you.’’ 

At that the two girls excitedly began to tell 
him about the house. 

When John Harmon’s fine car purred up to 
the veranda, the four Wardells awaited him. 

‘TL want to show you some of the prettiest 
rmuds in the whole country,’’ he said, as he 
turned his machine riverward. ‘‘In my opin- 
ion, this is going to be a stirring town some 
time. The site is excellent. All that is 








“And 


“T’ve had the pleasure and | 
the worry of making decisions for us all for eight | 


needed is enterprise. A few old mossbacks 
have been running the place; that old man 
who served the injunction on me and put my 
work back weeks—perhaps months—is a case 
in point. I want you to see where he lives and 
then you can form an idea of his character.’’ 

Ile turned the machine as he spoke, and 
they swept along the river bank beneath beau- 
tiful overhanging trees. 

‘“There’s his house now ! 
the like of that?’” 

‘The Wardells never had seen the like of it, 
; but they had to admit to themselves that they 
thought it rather attractive. 

It was a stanch little habitation shaped like 
the cabin of a boat, standing on strong cedar 
piers at least twelve feet above the surface of 
the water and well out from shore. Six small 
windows on each side of the cabin commanded 
the views of the river, and from the bow waved 
the American flag, and under it a pennant 
bearing a black raven on a white ground. A 
| wharf anda flight of steps gave communication 
with the shore. 

“‘The place is perfectly fitted up inside,’’ 
| Mr. Harmon admitted. 
galley and a sitting room and a room with 
bunks. It’s a snug little hole all right, but 
what does a man mean by living in that sort 
of place and associating with all the old loaf- 
ers in town, when he could have a proper 
home? Why isn’t he taking care of his daugh- 
ter, who is as fine a girl as any in Dalroy? I 


Did you ever see 





story. Why, he came of a good family and 


‘*There’s a cook’s | 


think the man must be a little off in the upper | 


married into a better one, yet he’s willing to 
lead an eccentric, half - vagabond existence! 
He’s a fine-looking man, too, but I never see 
him without noticing chat his eyes are a little 
too near together. ‘Ihat’s a bad sign, according 
to my observation. Stop here a moment, you 
say? Yes, immense view, isn’t it?’” 

It was, but neither Robert nor his sisters 
had eyes for it. When the motor had paused 
at their mother’s request, they became aware 
of the figure of Patricia Quincannon erectly 
approaching. She did not at first see them, 
but when she did she bowed in rather reserved 
recognition. 

‘*She doesn’t seem so cordial as she did yes- 
terday,’’ said Annie Dee. 

“T can guess why,’’ said John Harmon. 
sy ’3 on her way to visit her father, and she 
hopes to make you think she’s proud to be 
seen doing it.’’ 

‘*To visit her father? ’’ repeated Robert 
vaguely, watching the tall figure of the girl as 
she swung on down the road. 

Surely !’? cried Mr. Harmon. ‘‘See, there 
she goes! Old cap’s at home, too.’’ 

“You mean,’’ faltered Robert, ‘‘that Miss 
{| Quincannon is the daughter of —’” 

“Of old Captain Quincannon, of course. 
Whose daughter should she be?”” 

None of the Wardells answered. They saw 
the gir] cross the little wharf and climb the nar- 
row steps to the boathouse. She still carried 
her head very high and entered the door as if it 
‘had been the portal of an ancestral mansion. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 











THE UTTLE LIEUTENANT 
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troubled. Sitting at his desk, with his 
lips compressed and his brows drawn in 
@ worried frown, he gazed silently before him. 
A little in front of him Joseph Frambvise, the 


Te commander at Fort Ridgely was 





THE COMMANDER WAS TROUBLED. 


half-breed trader, stood waiting patiently 
and respectfully for the captain to speak. 

It was a summer morning in 1863. 
Winter and spring had passed since that 
fearful period when the Indians had laid 
waste the settlements in Minnesota and 
had tortured scores of women and chil- 
dren to death. The government, strain- 
ing every nerve against the Confederates 
in the South, could give the settlers little 
help. At last, however, the Indians had 
been driven from the frontier to the 
plains, and the Sibley expedition, follow- 
ing in hot pursuit, left behind it between 
Fort Abercrombie and the Iowa bound- 
ary a long line of stockades stationed at 
intervals of fifteen totwenty miles. The 
posts served as a guard against a large 
| number of supposedly friendly Indians, 
whose camps were scattered along the 
rivers and creeks. As the expedition pro- 
| ceeded farther from the frontier, rumors 
| began to come in that the Indians had 
doubled on their trail and, having gained 
the rear of their pursuers, were returning . 
to renew the interrupted massacre. a 

Fort Ridgely was one of the most 
prominent posts along the line of defense. 
A few miles from the fort was a camp of 
nearly four hundred Indians, and for some 
time past reports of discontent among them 
|-had been brought to the captain who was in 
command at the fort. The garrison numbered 
i 
patrol of cavalry—twenty men—stationed in 
| the old cavalry quarters outside. The captain 
realized only too well that his’force was wholly 
| inadequate should the Indians make trouble; 
and that they were hatching sume sort of mis- 
chief he had just Jearned from his trusted 
scout, Framboise. 

“What’s your advice, Framboise?’’ the cap- 
tain asked after a minute. 

The scout shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Too 
many of ’em together,’? he said. “If I was 





| pack ’emn over to Fort Snelling. It’s a mighty 
good plan to separate that camp. I’ll go along 
with you, and I’ll promise to do the sepa- 
ratin’ if you’ll do the movin’.’’ 

‘That afternoon a small detachment of United 
States soldiers, followed by a line 
of government wagons on which 
to carry the Indians’ belongings, 
headed toward the Indian camp. 
The savages gave the soldiers a 
noticeably cool welcome ; and it was 
only after numerous heated contro- 
versies between Frambvise and the 
Indians that they consented to draw 
up ina long line facing the soldiers, 
The officer in charge then explained 
to them, through the interpreter, 
that they were about to be divided, 
and that those whom Framboise 
should select must pack their tepees 
and proceed to Fort Snelling. But. 
when he gave the order to pack, 


it had been before. Not an Indian 
moved. In vain the officer’s voice 


rose and fell, as hé in turn cursed 
at them and pleaded with them. 
He dared not use force, for the 
Indians outnumbered the soldiers 
ten to one, and he did not know 
how many unseen foes might be 





peering along gun bar- 
rels from dark cracks 
in the tepees. 

After a moment’s hes- 
itation the officer de- 
cided to return to the 
fort for reinforcements. 
And so, at his order, 
‘the soldiers turned their backs on the grin- 
(ning savages and left them to their present 
| triumph. 

; The captain received his subordinate’s report 
with a frown. He was angry at the ofticer for 


WILL GIVE YOU JUST 
FIVE MINUTES.” 


| insolence, and angry at himself for not having 
checked the trouble before it had assumed 
such dangerous proportions. The attempt to 
‘move them that afternoon had made matters 
| worse, for it had not only put the Indians 
‘on their guard but had left them elated with 
| triumph. 

On the following morning, after muster- 
ing every man in the fort and ordering the 
cavalry patrol to report for duty, the captain 
briefly related the affair of the previous day. 


the line remained as unbroken, as ; 


wore the shoulder straps of a second lieutenant 
rode out from among the rest and saluted his 
superior. 

‘Captain,’ he said, ‘‘if you will grant me 
the honor, I will take this little squad of cav- 
alry, go to that camp, separate it, and return 
without losing a man.’’ 

The captain looked at the young fellow in 
astonishment. The lieutenant was not sta- 
tioned at the fort, but had merely stopped there 
the night before on his way to another post. 
After a minute the older officer shook his 
head. 

“It would be foolish for twenty men to try,’’ 
he said, ‘‘what forty men failed to do under 
more favorable circumstances. ’’ 

The lieutenant pleaded so earnestly, however, 
and the squad of cavalry seemed so eager tu 
follow the young leader that at last the cap- 
tain said, ‘‘ Very well, sir, you know the risk. 
You may please yourself.’’ 

Again saluting, the lieutenant wheeled his 
horse and, followed by the rest of the squad 
and the wagons, galloped out of sight’ Fram- 
boise went with them. 

The troopers were eager for the adventure ; 
there was something about the young fellow 
who rode at their head that made them trust 
him and want to follow him. The slaughter 
at Birch Coulee and the ambush of Captain 
Marsh at Redwood Crossing were still fresh in 
their minds; yet they were convinced that the 
‘Little Lieutenant, ’’ as they had dubbed him, 
would lead them safe through this perilous 
venture. 

When they were about half a mile from the 
Indian camp, the lieutenant halted. ‘‘Boys,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘we don’t want to make any 
mistakes to-day! Don’t show any fear. Do 
just as I tell you and we’ll have no trouble. 
Don’t fire a gun without my command—and— 
obey orders. ’’ 

When they clattered into the camp, the 
Indians were astounded. They had expected 
that the whites of course would attack them 
some time soon, for they knew them well 
enough to realize that the affair of yesterday 
would not be passed over without a fight. No 
doubt they had been preparing for a battle; 
but they could not understand why the cap- 
tain should choose to send only the patrol 
against them instead of attacking them with 
his whole force. 

The Indians probably considered the arrival 
of the cavalrymen as an insult, especially as 
their leader was a mere boy. They had 
naturally expected to see some ancient and 
seasoned enemy whose death they might feel 
justified in celebrating with unusual ceremony. 

With great difficulty Framboise managed to 
draw them up again in line facing the soldiers. 
| The cavalrymen had dismounted and left their 
| horses in charge of every fourth man; thus 
their numbers were reduced to fifteen, besides 
the officer and Framboise. The Indians were 
sullen and hostile; they knew that they had 
the numbers to stop this sort of business 
whenever they chose. 

At jast, when all was silent, the lieu- 
tenant, standing before them, spoke. Briefly 
and concisely he told them that he had been 
sent from the fort to give an order and then 
to- see that it was obeyed. He informed 
them that those whom Framboise should select 
must pack their tepees immediately and 
go to Fort Snelling. 

He gave the order, but not an Indian 
moved. An ominous murmur ran up 
and down the long line for a full mo- 
ment. Then a dead silence followed. 
The soldiers, as well as the Indians, 
wondered what the lieutenant would do 
next. 

Looking steadily at the savages, the 
young fellow drew a watch from his 
pocket and held it up before them. 
“TI will give you just five minutes in 
which to begin,’’ he said in a calm, even 
tone. ‘‘If you are standing here at the 
end of that time, my men will pack those 
tepees for you.’’ 

The Indians greeted his words with 
grunts that seemed to say, ‘‘I’d like to 
see you do it!’” 

The lieutenant began to pace slowly back 
and forth in front of the line. ‘‘One minute,’’ 
he announced briefly. Again he passed along 
in front of them and searched their immovable 
features with his quiet eyes. He seemed as 
calm and unruftied as if he bad been at drill; 
not a sign of fear showed in his voice as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Two minutes! Three minutes! 
Four minutes!’’ 

Slowly the watch ticked on. The waiting 
soldiers, struggling to repress their excitement, 
wished for the minute to pass. The eyes of 
the Indians were fastened on the lieutenant. 








less than forty men; but there was also a small | his indecision, angry at the Indians for their | Suddenly he paused before one of the tallest 


warriors, whom he rightly guessed to be a 
chief; drawing his pistol with a lightning 
movement, he thrust it into the sayage’s very 
face. 

‘‘If you or any other Indian speaks or moves 
@ muscle, I’1l let daylight through you!’’ he 
cried. Then he continued, addressing the sol- 
diers, ‘‘Now, boys, rip down those tepees and 
don’t be afraid of tearing them!’ 

Not_an/ Indian, moved(as the fifteen soldiers 
rushed’ forthe wigwams: With a. sound of 


i: you, I’d get the leaders all in a bunch, and When he had finished, a young man who|rending and tearing, the first tepee crashed to 
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the ground. Others followed it. The expres- 
sion on the Indians’ faces had ehanged from 
sullen anger to fear and dismay. An Indian 
knows as well as another when he is in a tight 
place, and those savages realized perfectly well 
that the lieutenant ‘‘had the drop on them.’’ 





His hand, with a finger pressing the trigger 
of the revolver, was as steady as steel. Pres- 
ently he lowered the weapon and quietly 
ordered the Indians to go to the aid of the 
soldiers, and quietly they obeyed. ‘Their spirits 
| had been broken; they were conquered. ‘That 





THE PARMER’S PROBLEMS 
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evening the sun’s slanting rays fell upon { 
a marching band proceeding in the direction 
of Fort Snelling; there were several wagon- | 
loads of tepees, two hundred Indians and 
twenty cavalrymen. At the head of the line 
rode the Little Lieutenant. 








I THE SALVATION OF THE SMALL FARMER 


“Oy T.N.Carver ‘irofessor of Soldical Cooncnny Harvard University 


his land with his own labor rather than 

with hired help. But it is the size of 
the business unit rather than the number of 
acres cultivated that determines whether he is 
a large or a small farmer. Under the accepted 
definition a man who runs a forty-acre market 
garden, hiring all his labor and giving his 
own time to management, is a large farmer, 
whereas a man who without hired help grows 
hay, grain and live stock on a farm of one 
hundred and sixty acres is a small farmer. 
The small farm is sometimes called the one- 
family farm. It is a farm that, whatever the 
acreage, supports one family and is cultivated 
by the labor power of that family. 

The small farmers form the largest single 
group of workers in our country. What is 
more important, they constitute a majority of 
all those who are self-employed as distin- 
guished from those who are employed by 
others. More important still is the fact that 
these small farmers, more than any other large 
class, are compelled by the nature of their 
work to be ‘‘all-round’? men. ‘hat is, they 
must be skillful in many things rather than 
specialists in one thing. 

‘Those facts combine to make the small farmer 
the most important element in the building 
of the nation. The fact that he is so numer- 
ous prevents the growth of class feeling, which, 
like sectionalism, tends to divide the people. 
The absence of class feeling makes the farmer 
think in terms of nation rather than of class, 
and develops national patriotism rather than 
class loyalty. The fact that he is self-employed 
and unaccustomed to taking orders from a 
foreman or a ‘‘boss’’? makes him independent 
and disinclined to take orders from a political 
boss. No one in our country is so free to 
express his opinions as the farmer. 


A SMALL farmer is one who cultivates 


Since the chief products of any country are | 


not iron and steel, corn and hogs, or cotton 
and tobacco, but men and women, the training 
that the small farmer gets is of the utmost 
importance.’ He must be alert and resourceful, 


because he does not have a superintendent to | 


tell him what to do in an emergency. His 
work is seasonal and consequently changes 
frequently from one thing to another. He 
must, therefore, be able to turn his hand 
to a great variety of occupations. To be suc- 
cessful he must make larger and larger use 
of scientific principles. He must, therefore, 
eventually become an educated man, with a 
mind trained in scientitic methods. ‘The in- 
creasing intensity of competition will weed out 
the untrained. 

The small farmer has never lacked apprecia- 
tion by the really great statesmen, philosophers 
and poets. The yeoman farmer of England, 
the French peasant and the German bauer 
have been the objects of special solicitude on 
the part of nation builders. 

The first large class of real Americans—men 
who were willing to act in terms of America 
rather than in terms of class or occupation— 
were the small farmers of Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, and of Lexington, Concord 
and neighboring towns in Massachusetts. 


LARGE-SCALE FARMING. 


SERMON, 


'N the development of our public-land policy, 
I the interest of the small farmer finally de- 
termined our legislation. The preémption 
and homestead acts were designed to put the 
land into the possession of home builders who 





expected to make a living by applying their! 


own labor to their own land. That was the 
determining consideration in the building of 
our great West. It was the West, in turn, 
that turned the balance in favor of a united 
rather than of a divided nation when the great 
crisis came. If the lands of the West had 
been sold under a plantation system, where 
agriculture is carried on by gangs of laborers 
working under a superintendent, it is hard to 
imagine what the fate of this country would 
have been. 


‘The growth of large-scale production in other ! 
industries bas led very naturally to the query | 


whether the same tendency must not show itself 
sooner or later in farming. That would be a 
pity, because it would mean, not only that the 
small farmer would disappear, but that the 
last large class of self-employed men would be 
eliminated. Large-scale farming necessarily 


means large numbers of hired workmen di- 
rected by a few owners or superintendents. 
But sentiment will not save the small farmer 
from destruction. If small-scale farming be- 
comes less efficient than large-scale farming, 
the small farmer will have to go the way of the 
handicraftsman in manufacturing. 

In the long run, the more productive farmer 
will drive out the less productive. If by more 
intelligent work farmer A can get ten per cent 
larger yields from an acre at the same cost, 
or get the same yield with ten per cent less 
cost, than farmer B, he will be able to pay a 
higher price or a higher rent for the land than 
his less successful neighbor can possibly afford. 
In the long run the result will be that, as 
competition becomes more and more intense, 
the A’s will get the land away from the b’s, 


ADVANTAGE OF THE BIG FARMER. 





N the whole, it is better for the country 
that it should be so. 
ductive power of the country is greater 


O 


when the elements of production are thus 


combined. If the A’s happen to be the big 
farmers, the small farmers will lose ground; 
but if the A’s happen to be the small farmers, 
we need not fear that they will be eliminated. 
We must, therefore, consider the conditions 
that will give the large farmer an advantage 
over the small farmer and also those that 
will give the small farmer an advantage over 
the large. 

Where the masses of the farming population 
are ignorant or unskilled, and only a few are 
intelligent and highly skilled, the large farm 
has the advantage. The few who are intelli- 
gent can direct those who are ignorant better 
than the ignorant can direct themselves. The 
| ignorant farmer who tries to run a small farm 
can hardly be expected to succeed in competi- 
tion with the large farmer who uses his skill 
and scientific knowledge in directing a large 
nuinber of laborers. 

The first and most important item on our 
programme for the preservation of the small 
farmer must, therefore, be the spreading of 
scientific knowledge among all the farming 
population. If each laborer is intelligent 
enough to run a farm successfully, he will have 
to be paid such wages as will keep him con- 
tented. Otherwise, he will quit working for 
wages and begin working for himself. ‘The 
high wages demanded will put the large em- 
ployer at a disadvantage in competition with 
the man who is his own employer, whereas the 
intelligence of the small farmer in managing 
his own farm will tend to throw the advantage 
on his side. 

One advantage of the large farmer is that, if 
he be so minded, he can carry on experiments, 
whereas the small farmer has neither the time 
nor the capital todo so. A given experiment 
carried out on a large farm may require only 
a@ tenth part or a hundredth part of the labor 
of the farm, whereas on a small farm the same 
experiment might require half the time or 
all the time of the farmer, and leave him no 
chance to earn a living. That disadvantage 
of the small farmer is being overcome by the 
experiment stations and the experiment farms 
earried on by the national and the state gov- 
ernments. The results of those experiments 
are available to the small as well as to the 
large farmer. 

In the early colonies there was an abundance 
of free land to be had for the asking. In the 
circumstances no one was likely to continue 
long as a hired laborer. Everyone capable of 
doing so preferred to cultivate his own land 
rather than to work for wages. Small farms 
would naturally have been the rule if free 
labor had been depended upon. The use of 
| indentured servants was a help to the large 
| farmer. It enabled him to keep a labor force. 
| It also worked well for the indentured servants. 
They were poor men who lacked the means of 
| paying for their passage to the New World. 


period for some one who would advance them 
the money to pay for their transportation. 
As soon as they had paid their debt they were 
at liberty to take up land and become inde- 
pendent farmers like their late masters. Most 
of them took advantage of the opportunity. 
That fact, however, made it hard to keep a 
permanent labor-supply. It would have made 








The total pro- | 





large-scale farming impossible had not a new! 
and more permanent supply been found in the | 
; form of negro slaves. It was, therefore, negro 
slavery rather than geographical or climatic 
conditions that made possible the large-scale 
farming of the South before the war. 

One of the most deplorable results of that 
system was its effect upon the small farmer. 
Having now to compete with the large farmer 
when the latter had the advantage of a great 
supply of cheap labor, the small farmer was! 
reduced to poverty. Ile had to sell the prod- 
ucts of his own labor in competition with the 
products of slave labor. Naturally, he was 
unable to live on a seale very much more ex- 
pensive than that of the negro slave. He could | 
not compete with the large planter for the 
better lands of the South. He was, therefore, 
crowded out into the less desirable places, 
| where he had to make a living on land that 
did not tempt the large planter. 

That suggests the most acute of all dangers 
| that threaten the small farmer. If to-day, or 
at any time in the future, a large and perma- 
nent supply of cheap labor should be made 
available for the large farmer, he will again 
| have an advantage over the small farmer. In 
that case the small farmer, whether in the 
North or the South, the East or the West, will 
suffer the same fate as the small farmer of the 
old South did. We must conclude, therefore, 
that the bitterest enemy of the small farmer 
to-day is the man who is trying to fill our rural 
districts with large numbers of cheap laborers. | 

Now that our free public lands are virtually 
exhausted, any large supply of agricultural 
labor must necessarily become a permanent | 
supply. Where there are very few farm labor- 
ers, the way is easy from the position of farm : 
laborer to that of farm owner. When wages 
were high and land cheap, it did not take a/ 
thrifty farm hand many years to buy a farm. 
Besides, there were farms enough to go round. 
With a large supply of farm laborers there will 
not be farms enough to go round, and most of 
them will be doomed to remain farm laborers 
all their lives. Moreover, the way will be hard 
even for the fortunate few. Not many years 
ago a month’s wages of a farm hand would 
buy an acre of land in Iowa. Now it takes 
from four to six months’ wages to buy the 
same land, even though wages have slightly | 
risen. A large supply of cheap labor, with 
| the lower wages, would make it still harder. 





ADVANTAGE OF THE SMALL 
FARMER. 


__ em 5. 


HE high degree of intelligence that char- 
| acterizes the majority of small farmers 
in the United States, the spread of 
agricultural information from our agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations to all classes 
alike and the lack of a large supply of cheap 
‘agricultural labor have combined to give the | 
| small farmer a slight advantage over the large 
farmer during the last generation. 

One symptom of that is the fact that, over 
the country as a whole, the large farms tend 
todisappear. There is also a tendency for the; 
very small farms to disappear, but those are 
the farms that are too small to occupy the full: 
working time of a farm family when equipped 
| with the best teams and tools available. 

The forty-acre or the eighty-acre farm in| 
the hay, grain and live-stock region is too 
small to be efficient. But the large farm of 
}one thousand acres and more is also disap- 
pearing; it is too large to be efficient. ‘The 
farms that are increasing in number are the 
| one - hundred - and - sixty - acre and the two- 
hundred-acre farms. 

‘The farmer who cultivates land enough to 
; occupy his full working time, when well; 
j equipped with teams, tools and machinery, has ‘ 
virtually every advantage that comes to the 
large farmer. He has the free bulletins of the | 
' various experiment stations and the free advice | 
{of the numerous experts in the employ of the 











of the state agricultural colleges. He can also! 
make use of approximately as good tools and | 
machinery as the large farmer can. ‘There | 
are a few exceptions to this rule, such as the 
gigantic harvesting machines on some of the} 
far Western farms, but they are not important | 
enough to affect the result for the country as! 
awhole. The difficulty of getting farm labor 
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in sufficient quantities and at a low price puts 
the ‘bonanza’ farmer at a distinet disadvan- 
tage. ‘That fact will eventually eliminate him 
unless he can overcome the disadvantage with 
advantages that are not open to the small 





; farmer. 


In the growing of staple crops for which 
there is always a well-organized market the 
large farmer has not recently found any 
y but in marketing agricultural spe- 
cialties—products for which there is no we 
organized market and no quotable price—he 
has a distinct advantage. ‘The producer does 
not know until the product is actually sold and 
the money in hand what his product will bring 
or whether he can sell it at all. The producer 
of such a product must create his own market, 
or at least his own selling machinery. The 
small farmer, if he is unable to do that, works 
alone, As a producer of agricultural spec 
ties, he may be quite as eflicient as the large 
farmer, but that will do him little good unless 
he can sell his product. 











AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES. 


HE case, however, is not quite hopeless 
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for the small farmer even in that field. 
By coéperating with other small farmers 


he can gain the same advantage in marketing 
his product that the large farmer has, Coéper- 
ation among farmers, it will be noticed, is quite 
different from cobperative farming. Coopera- 
tive farming means the running of a large farm 
codperatively. Cooperation among fariners, 
however, means that each farm shall be run 
separately as a producing agent, but that in 
dealing with the outside world the farmers 
shall unite and work together. 

First and most important of those dealings 
with the outside world is the marketing of the 
products. 

‘There are four essentials to efficient mar- 
keting. 

First, the product must be good. Coipera- 
tion is not a means by which a poor product 
can be sold at a high price. 

Second, the product must be graded. The 
consumer must Know what he is getting before 
he can be expected to offer a standard price for 
anything. Until the products are graded, or 


j until the farmer stops trying to sell ungraded, 


nondescript products, he will be compelled to 
sell to some middleman who will himself do 
the grading. ‘The farmer cannot sell such 
ungraded products directly to the consumer, 
and he must expect that a pretty heavy toll 
will be taken by the man who, by grading 
the product according to the tastes of the con- 
sumers, makes it salable. 

Third, the product must be branded or trade- 
marked. That is for the purpose of identifying 
the grade or the quality of the product. 1t 
will be necessary, however, for the producers. 
to protect their brand or trade-mark as care- 
fully as a banker protects his signature or the 
government its stamp. 

Fourth, the consumers must be taught to 
know the meaning of the grades and the 
brands. 

Under primitive conditions such a thing as 
a price list is almost unknown. Each article 
is sold on inspection. ‘The buyer and seller 
meet and higgle over the prive; what the 
article sells for depends upon their relative skill 
in bargaining. When the farmer lives close to 
the consumer and can haul his product to town 
and let the consumer examine it, that method 
may answer the purpose; but as society be- 
comes more complex and as the producer and 
consumer become more widely separated, that 
method becomes intolerable. Under those con- 
ditions the only efficient way of marketing is 
to sell on grade rather than on inspection. 

For example, a lump of gold has to sell on 
inspection. The purchaser must weigh it and 
test it before he knows what itis worth. When 
it is coined it sells on grade; that is to say, the 
receiver, having confidence in the stamp, knows 
what the coin contains and does not need to 
weigh or test it. Anything else may be sold 
by the same two methods. ‘The purchaser may 
inspect or he may buy on grade. Needless to 
say, the latter way is much more economical, 


VALUE OF COOPERATION. 








LARGE farmer producing immense 
A quantities of a certain product can do 

his own grading and branding and 
advertising, with the result that consumers. 
and dealers can buy his product on grade with- 
out inspection. A small farmer with only a 
little to sell can do nothing of the kind, except 
in a very local and restricted market. By 





|They merely agreed to work for a certain | United States Department of Agriculture and, combining with his neighbors, however, he 


can gain the same advantage as the large 
farmer and thus maintain himself in competi- 
tion with the large farmer, even in growing 
agricultural specialties. 

Small farmers are the only large class of 
business men who regularly sell at whole- 
sale and buy at retail, even the mw materials 
of|-production. -The large farmer has the 
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advantage, which other business men have farmers will turn more and more to growing’ when it was supper time, and that she had 
long had, of buying the raw materials of pro- agricultural specialties. In that field,as already already cleaned it once that day, and was 


duction at wholesale rates. Only by cobpera- 
tion can the small farmer gain that advantae. 


suggested, the large farmer will have the ad- 


‘vantage over the small farmer in marketing 


| tired. 
She flung Grampap’s letter on the table, and 





Capital is coming to play a more and more unless the small farmers organize. Owing to, Grampap opened it. He did not often get let- 
important part in agriculture. The inventor the improvements in agricultural machinery, lters. Reading it, he forgot that Susan was on 
of labor-saving machinery has brought that the rapidly increasing use of capital will make the other side and that he was at present in 


about. 


with others must now be equipped with an farmer should get his capital on favorable | 


The farmer who expects to compete it more and more necessary that the small disgrace. 


**? Lection’s on Tuesday, and they’re expect- 


adequate supply of machinery—and to obtain | terms if he is to compete with the large farmer. ‘ing me to help save the party!’ said he in 


it he must have capital. 


money if he is to have it at all; but unless he 
coiperates with his fellows, the small farmer 
is not so well prepared to obtain capital on 
favorable terms as the large farmer is. 
Looking to the future, we must expect that 


Unless he has accu-! He must also be able to buy his raw materials | great excitement. 
mulated a fund of his own, he must borrow at wholesale in order to get as favorable terins ' in his wagon, same as always. 


las the large farmer. In order to get those 
| three advantages the small farmer must or- 
ganize. Organization, therefore, should be 
the watchword of the small farmers of this 
country during the next generation. 


WHEN GRAMPAP VOTED 
== Cy Elsie Singmaster == 


all living things are supposed to wake 

from the heavy sleep that enfolds them, to 
breathe deeply, to turn, and to sink again into 
sleep. ‘'Grampap’’ Kuhns woke regularly 
at two o'clock from the light sleep of age, 
and did not merely turn and sleep again, but 
always rose and opened the door into the hall 
to be sure that Susan and the children were 
safe, and then looked out toward the barn to 
see that no thieves prowled about. Susan 
would have laughed at those precautions. She 
did not consider Grampap as good for much. 

‘To-night Grampap woke a few min- 
utes before the kitchen clock struck 
two. Until after three he lay motion- 
less and wakeful; then he stepped 
from his bed. He did not go to the 
door, but gathered together an arm- 
ful of clothes, and, approaching the 
window, leaned out. When he drew 
back, his hands were empty. Now 
he took from the cupboard a silk hat 
with a bell-crowned top, a red ban- 
danna handkerchief and a pair of 
shoes. Those, also, he sent hurtling 
outward and downward. 

When he had put on his stockings, 
Grampap brushed his still abundant 
white hair, and then, with exquisite 
caution, he opened his door. 

The little hall was dark, but the 
two other doors stood, alas! ajar. 
Between them the stairway to the 
kitchen opened like a black well. 
Trembling but determined, Grampap 
crossed the hall and sat down upon 
the upper step and let himself slowly 
down to the next step. 

He chose that method of descent 
because it was less likely to make the 
boards creak. If Susan heard, all was 
lost. Grampap could say” that he 
was going for a drink; but then he 
would have to return, leaving the ac- 
eusing pile of clothes on the grass 
under his window to be discovered by 
Susan in the morning. If he did 
return, he would be unfaithful to a 
sacred trust. 

“T am ninety years old!’’ he had 
said peevishly to Susan. ‘‘I can’t stand dis- 
appointment. ’Tain’t good for me.’’ 

‘*You can stand disappointment better than 
you can stand voting,’’ declared Susan. 
‘“‘Anyhow, you’re not going, Grampap.’’ 

Susan’s control would have been easier to 
endure if she had not been herself of the 
enemy’s camp. Susan would have scorned a 
campaign for votes for women, but she was 
not above rejoicing because there must be one 
less vote on the side she did not favor. 

When Grampap was halfway down the steps, 
he suddenly clapped his hand over his mouth. 


|: was two o’clock at night, the hour when 





lis eyes almost bulged from their sockets, and ' 


his face grew purple. His expression was that 
of a mourner at a funeral who tries to suppress 
an outrageous cough or sneeze. In spite of 


the close-pressed hand, his throat gave forth a : 


sound like a little crow. When Grampap got 
his breath again, he sat for fully ten minutes 
without moving. He could not believe that 
Susan had not heard; his lips framed thein- 
selves for their reply, ‘‘I’m thirsty, Susan.’? 

But Susan had not heard. When the blessed 
truth became clear to Grampap, he moved 
down another step and another. He succeeded 
in opening the kitchen door without making a 
sound, and he stepped into the kitchen, which 
was pleasantly warm with its glowing fire. 

Although the door was closed behind him, 
Grampap still moved cautiously. He opened. 
the outer door and, shivering in his nightgown, 
hurried down the short flight of steps to the 
yard and brought in his clothes. Fortunately, 
they had fallen upon the board walk and not 
upon the wet grass, and, although cold, they 
were not wet. When Grampap had put them 
on and had tied his red handkerchief round 
his neck and had set his silk hat upon his head, 
he poured from the teakettle a cup of hot water. 

“Wish ’twas coffee,’’ said he to himself. 
“But it’s hot and itll warm me up.”? 


DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


‘cellar for a piece of pie or molasses cake ; but 
the cellar steps creaked, and if he were caught 
, now no plea could save him. ‘Taking several 
| apples from a plate on the window sill, he 
tiptoed toward the door. 

Above him the stars shone bright; before 
him lay the little yard and barnyard. He did 
not go round the house to the front gate and 
the main road, but down past the barn to the 
fields. 

‘**Tain’t four o’clock yet; I can take my 
good time,’? he murmured with satisfaction. 

Once again Grampap pressed his hand to 


we 


SUSAN REGARDED HIM, 


his mouth as if to. suppress some sort of con- 
vulsion within. Then he took his hand away. 
He was safe now; he need restrain himself no 
longer. The sound that came forth this time 
‘was not a sneeze or a cough or even a crow; it 
was a clear, loud, updeniable whoop. 

‘*Never was anyone so tried in this world as 
me!’’ said Grampap to the nearest corn shock. 
‘Never !?? Then he whooped again. 

Once he put up his hand to tap his breast 
pocket. 

‘“‘Ain’t they written to me to save the 
party ?’’ he said aloud. ‘‘ ‘Elect Miller,’ says 
they, ‘or we lose our majority, and the cause 
for which this party has stood for fifty years 
will be betrayed.’ I know it by heart.’” 

He stood still and made a noble gesture. In 
his youth, so long, long past, Grampap had 
been a person of importance, and he remem- 
' bered it, if the world did not. * 

The letter had come a week ago at an unfor- 
tunate moment. Susan had gone to town and 
left Grampap in charge of the two children, 
who were convalescing from whooping cough 
and who were not allowed to play outdoors. 





Therefore Grampap had introduced materials ; 
He had gath- | 


fora tine game into the kitchen. 
ered small round pumpkins from the cornfield, 
| 80 that the children could make ready for 
Halloween. 

In Susan’s immaculate kitchen the three set 
; to work, each with a knife and a pan. Never 
had the children had such a good time; never 
‘had Susan’s kitchen been so littered. 
was pumpkin on the table, pumpkin on the 
floor, pumpkin on the stove. Grampap ex- 


pected to clear it up; but Susan came home 


early, and Susan’s wrath knew no bounds. 
She was one of the little, round, energetic 

women whose anger is most feared by their 

men-folk. She said that the children might 


| have killed themselves with the sharp knives, 


He wished also that he dared creep to the | and that she would have to clean her kitchen 


There | 


“I'll get Gerber to take me 
Miller’s got to 
| be elected, and they’re looking to me.’’ 

Susan regarded him, too angry to speak. 
There was no doubt that Grampap’s shoulders 
swaggered a little and that his old head tossed. 
Susan tried in vain to find words. Then sud- 
denly words were found for her. Grampap 
seemed to be gathering himself together for a 
sneeze. But no sneeze came forth. Instead, 
from behind his hand echoed the curious crow. 

“Why, Grampap!’’ cried Susan. ‘‘ You’ve 
got the whooping cough! You’ve caught it 
from the children !’? 

Grampap tried to laugh a loud ‘‘Ho! hol’? 
Instead he crowed again. 

| ‘At ninety!’ he cried. ‘‘It isn’t so! I 
couldn’t! Besides, I had it!’’ 

**You’ve got your second sight, Grampap,’” 
Susan reminded him in triumph. ‘‘People 
sometimes get whooping cough three times. 
You can’t go to the election !’” 

“Tt won’t hurt me.’’ 

“Tt will hurt other folks. ’? 

‘*T won’t speak to anyone.’? Grampap was 
so badly frightened that he shut his lips 
upon the crowding arguments. The more 
you argued with Susan the worse she got; but 
he would go to the election if he died for it. 


TOO ANGRY TO SPEAK. 


‘“‘Ninety years old! 
since the beginning! 
count of whooping cough | 
Grampap to himself. 

It became more and more certain as election 
day drew near that Grampap’s boast was vain. 
Susan did not go away from the house; Susan 
dosed him with tea, and from morning until 
night she kept her eye upon him. She read 
aloud from the weekly paper an account of the 
doubtful prospects of Grampap’s party. 

‘“They’re all lies!’’ stormed Grampap with 
his funny little crow. ‘‘ Bet it’ll win yet!’ 

Susan only laughed. As election day drew 
near she became more and more vigilant. She 
called to John Gerber as he drove past that 
Grampap was sick and could not go to the 
election. Mercifully, she did not disclose the 
nature of Grampap’s complaint. 

The night before the election Susan’s vigi- 
lance relaxed. After a hard day’s work she 
slept heavily. She had meant to rise at five 
o’clock, but she slept until six. Then she tip- 
toed down past Grampap’s door to the kitchen. 
Grampap had put the cup from which he had 


Now layin’ at home 


shelf, and there was no evidence of his depar- 
ture except the unlocked door. The unlocked 
door Susan did not discover. At seven o’clock, 
wondering a little why he slept so long, she 
called upstairs that breakfast was ready. 

Before Grampap had got a mile from home, 
;dawn was in the sky. The path that he 
had chosen as the only one on which he was 
sure to be free from pursuit was about five 
miles long and led through wood reads and 
stubble fields. When he surmounted a steep 
little hill and saw the crimson rim of the sun 
| tising above the horizon, he took off his hat 
and saluted it. 

“It?s a great world,’’ said Grampap as he 
moved on. 





drunk the hot water back into its place on the | 





Voted with the party ' 


I am goin’ !’’ said | 





He had gone on some distance when he, 


saw a man waiting at some open pasture 
bars. The man greeted him with wonder. 

“Why, Grampap Kuhns! In this world! 
Where are you going?’” 

“I’m going to vote.’” 

“Well, wait and I’ll take you along in the 
wagon. ’” 

‘*Thank you kindly. But I’m enjoyin’ the 
walk. I set out to walk.’’ 

Grampap moved nervously along. Susan 
might be already astir upon the highroad. 

“If I’m at the votin’ place I’m safe,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘There the law’ll take care 
of a voter.’’ 

He made a long detour to avoid the rear of 
the next farmhouse. 

‘«These are fine folks who live here. Some 
time I’ll pay ’em a call. I believe there’s lots 
of people would be glad to see me. I’m goin’ 
all round.’” 

It was just seven o’clock when Grampap 
climbed the fence behind the little schoolhouse 
at the far end of Brookville. The schoolhouse 
had been forsaken long ago for a larger build- 
ing, and it served now only as a polling place. 
To Grampap’s surprise there was already a 
crowd assembled—farmers who had stopped 
on their way home from the creamery and 
laborers on their way to work. All set up a 
great shout at sight of Grampap in his best 
suit and his bell-crowned hat. 

‘*Well,Grampap Kuhns! Hurrah for you!’’ 

**How old are you, Grampap? How often 
have you voted ?’” 

‘*What’s your party ?’” 

‘*How did you get here?’” 

“I’m ninety years old,’’ answered Gram- 
pap jauntily. ‘‘ I’ve voted seventy times 
countin’ this and that. 1 walked here, and 
my party’s the same as it always 
was. I ain’t no turncoat.’’ 

The men shouted louder than ever. 

**But you’re goin’ to get beaten, 
Grampap!’’ 

**We’ll see,’ said Grampap. 

Hie took out of his pocket one of 
the apples that he had brought, and 
leaned against the fence. There were 
at least twenty men ahead of him 
and he was growing nervous. He 
kept his eyes on the road, expecting 
to see the familiar and humiliating 
sight of white-nosed Billy, with his 
inistress in her red shirt waist en- 
throned on the high seat of the spring 
wagon. There was no telling what 
Susan might say or do—women had 
at best little sense in their moments 
of excitement or anger. 

At last Grampap’s turn came, and 
all the members of his party escorted 
him to the door of the little house. 
With a firm hand he put down a 
single bold X. 

Then, with the excitement over, 
Grampap began to feel weak. 

“IT must go home,’’ said he. ‘“‘I 
guess somebody’!l give me a lift even 
if Susan doesn’t fetch me.’’ 

He had taken only a few steps on 
the road when a stranger drew up 
beside him. 

**How far are you going ?’” 

“To Gerber’s Corners.’’ 

‘Well, I go beyond that,’’ said 
the stranger heartily. ‘‘Get in.’’ 

The stranger drove a swift and 
powerful horse. Grampap drew together the 
lapels of his coat with one hand and grasped 
his tall hat with the other. He could not talk 
in the sharp breeze made by their swift pace. 
Once, when they flashed past another team 
going in the opposite direction, —a spring 
wagon drawn by a white-nosed horse and 
driven by a woman in a red shirt waist,— 
Grampap gasped. But already many rods 
separated them; it was no use to try to save 
Susan her ride. 

When Grampap reached home he changed 
his best suit for his everyday one, got out his 
old cap and set about his chores. The chil- 
dren had started to school once more and the 
yard was very quiet. Grampap was fully aware 
of the grave situation that he faced. Susan 
would be angry ; he did not dare to think how 
angry. He tried to plan some way to placate 
her. Then, as he filled a quart measure with 
corn for the chickens, he straightened his 
shoulders. 

“T am a man,” said Grampap. ‘I am of 
age. I am not afraid of any woman.’’ 

When Susan returned she was angry, bat 
her feelings found no adequate expression until 
night. After dark she put a shawl over her 
head and went out and stood at the gate. To 


, the first traveler from the direction of Brook- 
| ville she called a question. 


“Sol? said Susan in answer. Then she 
returned to the kitchen and hung her shawl 
on its peg. 

“« Grampap,”” 
beaten. ’? 

“*T don’t believe it,’’ said Grampap. 

‘*Fleck’s boys said so. They just went by.’” 

‘‘They’re turncoats!’’ cried Grampap. ‘'I 
don’t believe ’em !’” 

Susan said no more, but she smiled at Gram- 
pap. Susan’s smile was hard toendure. When 
Grampap went to bed, he cried. 

In the morning he was not able to get up. 


she announced, ‘‘ you’re 


Pr ee 
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““TTIQUOR don’t add noth- 
ing to this business,” 
the Skipper said 

with conviction, as he and 

Wilfred cleaned out the oys- 

ter pungeys. ‘‘That little 

scrap between the Tasmania 
boys and Watts’s gang was due to liquor, 
and liquor sold by the Virginia Prime 
Company’s boat, too. It made Mose feel 
mighty serious. IIe likes a nip some- 
times, but he ain’t really a drinking man. 

When he came back that day he heaved 

his bottle into the creek.’’ 

‘*T saw him and I was glad of it.”” 

‘*Yes, and what you said to Jaynes 
made him serious, too. You put a spike 
in their guns there. A lot of the boys 
won’t sign now till they know more 
about the thing, though some fools will.’” 

‘*What can I do?’’ said Wilfred rather 
despondently. ‘‘I wish —’? He was 
thinking of the letter he had written 
Tom, the answer to which seemed so 
long delayed. 

**You’ve got learning, and you can stop 
this business,’’ continued the Skipper. 
‘*There, we’ve done the pungeys,’’ he 
added, straightening up. ‘‘Mose wants 
you should go down to Clear Channel and 
fish a spell. We’ve been so busy we ain’t 
had a chowder or a fry for a dog’s age.’” 

The fleet was off toward the east. The 
masts showed like cobweb lines beyond the 
blocks of high marsh, and here and there a 
shadowy sail moved slowly across the gray 
horizon. It was chilly, with a raw threat of 
winter in the air. In such weather rowing was 
pleasant exercise, and, having put his tackle 
and box of bait into one of the skiffs, Wilfred 
left Shearwater Island and glided down the 
long reach toward the head of Clear Channel. 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





WILFRED DEFENDED HIMSELF VIGOROUSLY. 


Cae . os 





Anchoring the skiff opposite the southern | called a collection of pickle bottles filled with 
end of the marsh on which Pete and Piper | marine shells and vegetation soaking in brine. 


lived, he began his hand-line fishing. At first 


In one jar was a curious lettuce-like plant 


he could see nothing except the waters of the | that Pete said was very rare in that region. 


narrow channel and the high banks bordering | 
it. As the tide rose, his field of vision broad- 
ened until at last he could look over the sway- | 
ing marsh grass. He could see that the fleet 
had begun to break up. 

The two old negroes had returned from their 
oyster beds and were pottering about the sloop. 
The fishing had been good, and Wilfred had 
a fine mess in the bottom of the skiff. He, 
decided to call on Pete and Piper on his way | 
back to Shearwater Island and leave them a 
few fish. 

As he rowed he pondered the problem that - 
the Virginia Prime Company had brought into | 
the field. He wished that Tom Redmond 
would answer his letter; two or three boats 
had stopped at the island recently after a run 
down from Francke’s, but they had brought 
no mail for him. 

The bar boat, with its poisonous cargo, was 
increasing its influence all the time. If that 
skulking craft could be put out of existence, he 
felt that a powerful argument in favor of the 
Virginia Prime Company would be removed. 

The two old negroes seemed to take his 
coming as @ great compliment. They would 
have stopped their work out of politeness to 
the visitor if Wilfred had not threatened to 
leave if they did; so, with many apologies, 
they continued to sort the baskets of young 
oysters and to arrange them in orderly heaps. | 

**Those young ones struck in the saidge las’ 
spring,’’ explained Pete. ‘‘Next high tide 
Piper and me’}] float ’em up to de beds. In 
two years dey’ll be ready to go to market, 
sah.’? 

‘*You cain’t pile em in one heap, sah,’’ said 
Piper. ‘‘Not fer a long spell, anyways, ’cos 
de top uns’ll keep de air from de bottom uns 
and smother ’em. A oyster needs air same as 
you do, sah.’’ 

‘*T hope you don’t mean to sell your beds to 
the Virginia Prime Company,’’ said Wilfred. 

**No, sah,’’ Pete replied decisively. ‘‘We’re 
too old to work fer de comp’ny, and I reckon 
me and Piper’!l go on jest like we has.’” 

After they had chatted a little while Pete 
invited Wilfred to inspect their sloop. 

Leaving Piper behind to sort the oysters, 
the old negro led the way; with great cere- 
mony he invited Wilfred to enter the cabin. 
It proved to be a commodious little room, 
with a folding centre table, two bunks, a stove 
and two or three stools. Pete insisted on 
showing the visitor his ‘‘mus’um,’’ as he 


It grew only on a certain flat where Rich 
Handy and McNeil had their beds; and al- 
though the ice occasionally carried plants, and 
presumably seeds, to the flats below, they never 


| took root there. 


“Same as Piper and me’d die if you .took us 
up No’th,’’ said Pete. ‘‘We-all ain’t good fer 
much, anyways. De rheumatics has got us by 
de laigs. If we went up No’th, it’d creep up 
| and creep up till we’d be goners.’’ 

When they had talked a little longer, Wilfred 
decided that it was time for him to return to 
Shearwater Island. ‘‘I’ll give Piper a couple 
of fish if you want them,’’ he said as he took 
his leave. ‘‘I’ve got plenty.’* 

Piper seemed to have vanished. The top of 


the yellow marsh was deserted, but as Wilfred | 


went down to the water he saw the old negro 
at the landing with three other men, one of 
whom he recognized as Jaynes. The tone of 
the agent’s loud voice showed that he was 
again acting the bully. 

They stopped talking as Wilfred approached, 
and Piper turned to him with relief. 

‘‘Dey wants me and Pete should sell out,’’ 
he explained, disregarding Jaynes’s threaten- 
ing scowl. ‘‘I tol’ ’em I ain’t gwine ter, and 
Tain’t.”” 

“‘I wouldn’t if I were you,’’ said Wilfred. 


of fish into the grass. 
dinner. Good-by, Piper. 
beds.” 

‘*And you’d better hold on to your tongue, 
as I told you once before,’’ said Jaynes. 

‘*Thankee, sah, thankee,’’ said Piper. 
hol’ on.”? 

He hooked his fingers into the fishes’ gills and 
hobbled up the bank as fast as his rheumatic 
legs would let him. There should be no more 
conversation on the matter if he could help it. 

Jaynes and his friends did not try to conceal 
their anger. Wilfred had no wish to be left 
alone with them, and, jumping into his skiff, 
quickly pushed off. After watching Piper for 
@ moment, the three men got into their boat 
and followed Wilfred up Clear Channel. 

Without appearing to hurry, Wilfred rowed 
his best, but against two pairs of oars his 
efforts were useless. The other boat drew up 
rapidly. Jaynes was sitting in the stern, 
with his bold, prominent eyes fixed on Wil- 
fred’s face. 

“T’ve told you to keep out of this business, 
and I mean it!’’ he cried when he had come 


Hold on to your 


epy 


' him tumbling over the gunwale into the creek. 


‘his wrists together. 
He stepped down to his skiff and tossed a couple ; 
**Here’s something for | 


within speaking distance. 
this here and now. Will you get out?’’ 
‘What do you want me to do?’’ asked Wil- 


“I’m going to settle 


fred. ‘‘Quit my job with the Littles?’’ 

“Will you get out?’’ shouted Jaynes. 

Wilfred was not willing to lie; so he closed 
his lips and rowed doggedly. Jaynes repeated 
the question in a voice that rose to a bellow. 
lis face grew purple, and he shook his fist at 
Wilfred. 

‘*Row the young fool down!’’ he shouted. 
‘Tip him over! I?ll fix him!’? 

The two rowers were no less brutal than the 
agent. They obeyed with alacrity and, run- 
ning their heavier boat into the skiff, fouled 
Wilfred’s port oar, so that the boy was helpless. 
In trying to fend them off his oar struck one 
of the men on the arm. With an oath the | 
fellow struck back with reckless force. ‘Anger | 
drove away prudence, and Wilfred defended | 
himself vigorously. At that, Jaynes ordered 
the other rower to ‘‘break the fool’s h 

A thrust in the ribs and a blow on his shoul- | 
der caught Wilfred simultaneously and sent. 


He was too badly stunned to swim; but the} 
men hesitated to carry their assault to the point 
of murder, and, as the current swept him past, 
they hauled him into their boat. Then Jaynes 
picked up the painter of the skiff and they 
started off. While Wilfred lay dazed and drip- 
ping, the agent took the precaution of tying 


The rowers turned into one of the numerous 
creeks among the marshy islands, and Wilfred 
saw by the position of the sun that they were 
heading away from Shearwater Island. His 
shoulder ached and there was a hot, sure spot 
in his side, but he knew that he had suffered | 
nothing worse than a few bruises. 

“You let me go!’’ he cried, boiling with 
anger. ‘‘You’ve no right to keep me, you 
thugs !’” 

He raised a loud call for help that brought 
Jaynes’s heavy hand forcibly down against his 
lips. The next instant the agent pressed his 
handkerchief to Wilfred’s mouth. 

‘**Keep quiet or I’ll knock your ribs in!?’ he 
threatened. 

He drew back his foot, and Wilfred, con- 
vinced that it would be wise to bide his time, 
relapsed into silence. Neither Jaynes nor the 
rowers spoke again. With strong, even strokes | 
they Kept on and on until Wilfred wondered | 
where the long trip was going toend. It seemed 
that they must be bound for some point outside 
the great marshes; but presently they eased 
their work, and the rowboat shot alongside a 
schooner anchored in the centre of a wide 





| glued to the hull. 


reach, out of which numerous creeks 
ran like spokes from the hub of a wheel. 

‘This is the guy 1 was speaking about, 
Mike,’ said Jaynes to a red-haired giant 
who came to the rail. It was the man 
that Wilfred had seen on the bar boat 
that first day. ‘‘He needs a little sooth- 
ing syrup.’ 

‘*He’s come to the right place for it,’’ 
said Mike. ‘‘Let me get my hooks on 
him.”” 

Jaynes and one of the rowers lifted 
Wilfred within reach of Mike, who swung 
him over the rail, and then gave him a 
push that sent him sprawling on the deck. 

“We got to get out of this,’’ he said. 
**You know to-night —’’ 

Jaynes jerked his thumb in Wilfred’s 
direction, but Mike snorted contemptu- 
ously. ‘That! Where do you think 
you are?’’ he sneered. ‘‘We-all do as 
we like down here. There ain’t no law 
east of Francke’s.’’ 

“‘That’s all right; but I don’t want 
him to be telling any tales if he should 
get away.’’ 

‘Don’t you fret,’’ replied Mike grimly. 
‘We'll fix him if he dves.’’ 

With orderly quickness they prepared 
to get under way. When the anchor was 
aboard and the sheets were taut, the 
schooner left her moorings. Mike was 
at the wheel, holding a course directly west 
toward one of the creeks that radiated from 
the basin. To the south stretched a vast marsh 
cut by a few channels that were so narruw aS 
to be impassable to any craft larger than a 
rowboat. The sedge was close and tall. 

Wilfred had worked his wrists loose in their 
bonds, and now he crawled laboriously on his 
knees to the rai) and sat down with his side 
against it and his face toward Mike at the 
wheel. The men gave him only momentary 
attention and continued to busy ‘themselves 
with their various duties. 

The schooner plunged into the narrow creek 
with the froth from her spreading wake hissing 
and leaping against the banks of gray clay. 
Wilfred set his muscles and imperceptibly 
shifted his body to a more favorable position. 
Presently a flock of scaup that whirred up from 
a nook in the reeds ahead gave him his chance. 
As Mike turned his head to watch the flock, Wil- 
fred shook his wrists free from the cord and, 
leaping up, put his hands on the rail; but before 


| he could leap, a strong hand gripped him by the 


back of the neck and threw him to the deck. 
A roar of laughter went up from all the men. 

**Thought you were pretty slick, eh?’’ cried 
Mike. ‘‘We seen what you was up to all the 
time. Keelhaul him, Ed, and see if that won’t 
quiet him for a spell.’? 

Grinning, Jaynes pinned him to the deck, 
and the two others fastened long ropes to him 
with a deftness that seemed to show experience. 
Then, in spite of his struggles, they carried 
him forward into the bow and swung him under 
the nose of the schooner. 

Wilfred drew a deep breath and struck the 
creek with his feet close together. Down he 
went, and the prow rode over him as if he were 
@ piece of wreckage, amid such a roaring of 
water that he thought he should be torn apart. 
Once under the vessel the strain was not so 
great. He seemed to be shooting through a 
green sluiceway with a black lid, against which 
he scraped and bumped. 

His hand, raised to protect his head, felt the 
sharp cones of barnacles among the seaweed 
Then he shot out by the 
stern into lighter water and the ropes brought 
him up with a jerk. Clutching one of them, 
he raised his head above the surface and dizzily 


| inhated the air. 


‘«The kid’sa fish !’? exclaimed Mike, looking 
down at him from the rail. ‘‘I reckon we’d 
better give him another dose.’” 

The three others willingly towed him for- 
ward and again swung him under the bow. 
This time the schooner showed as little com- 
passion as her owners, and held him submerged 
against her prow until Wilfred’s power to re- 
tain his breath was almost gone. As the 
schooner trampled him under, his lungs were 
almost bursting from the strain. The air 
began to ooze from his mouth in a string of 
| bubbles, and finally his lips parted. He seemed 
to have inhaled flame; the water grew bril- 
liantly green before his eyes ; the green became 
black, and his struggles ceased. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





His cough was worse, and he was very tired. 


A five-mile walk before breakfast is a good | 


deal of an exertion when you are ninety years 
old. Susan waited upon him dutifully, but 
with the air of a martyr. 

In the afternoon, seizing the moment when 
Susan had gone to the out cellar to pack away 
the winter fruit, he rose and dressed. When 
she returned, Grampap was sitting by the 
kitchen window in his rocking-chair. 
moved it from the west window, from which 


he could see the road, to the east window, from” 


which he looked out over the fields). He had 
lost interest in the passers-by. 
*¢ You are not fit to be up!’ cried Susan when 


she came in. 


He had * 





‘Tam as good as I ever was,’’ Grampap | 


declared with decision. He had made up his 
mind that he would be put down no longer. 

‘You will have to go to bed right after 
supper. ’? 

‘‘We shall see,’’ said Grampap bravely. 

Then the tears came into his eyes. He was 
still weak and he was still bitterly disap- 
pointed. He knew that Susan saw that he was 
crying. To his further anger, he whooped 
suddenly—an outrageous, ignominious whoop. 


‘To hide his eyes from Susan he rose and crossed | 
the room to the west window. He did not | 


look out, but took his red handkerchief and 
wiped his eyes. 

“*T would ’a’ liked to win once more,’’ 
said he, forgetting that he was talking to 
Susan, and that she was on the other side, 


; company |? 





_? 


and that she put him down. ‘I Gram- 
pap tucked his handkerchief back into his 
pocket and glanced out toward the high-| 
way. ‘‘I—I—’’ Grampap began to tremble. 
‘‘We’re gettin’ company, Susan. A lot of 


Susan came to Grampap’s side. To her 
‘amazement she saw that the little yard was 
‘full of men. At sight of the watchers at | 
the window they set up a tremendous shout. 
Susan was terrified, and she put her hand 
on Grampap’s arm. Even in his excitement! 
Grampap could not help laughing and whoop- 
ing @ little at Susan. He recognized some of | 
the men and threw up the window. 

“*What’s wrong?”’ he asked. 





‘Hurrah! Hurrah !’’ yelled the men outside. 


“Hurrah for Senator Miller! Hurrah for 
Grampap Kuhns! Hurrah for the party !’’ 

**What are you talking about???’ Grampap 
grew paler and paler. 

“‘Miller’s in! There was a recount. He 
is in by one vote. We’re traveling round 
with the news. Don’t you want to go with 

us??? 

Grampap shook his head. ‘‘Not this time,’” 
said he. ‘I’m powerful glad. I —’’ 

Feeling that a whoop was coming, he put 
the window down quickly. But he got ahead 
of the ignominious crow. Ile looked at 
Susan, for whomhe felt great sympathy and 
pity.. 

‘©Q “Susie !’* cried Grampap’ ir ecstasy. 
“That was my vote. I done it!” 




















A READY-MADE COUNTRY HOUSE SHOWN 
IN THE EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


‘VERYONE would have success if he could 
get it on credit. 


To quit the River’s Brink may please you ill; 
To quit the Bottom, though, is harder still. 


UST try seeing how little you can do with 
instead of how much you cannot do without. 
IT: is small wonder that the price of meat is 
steadily going up, for in spite of the marked 
decrease in the number of food animals in this 
country the export of meats has trebled since 
the war began, and the export of beef alone is 
ten times as much as it was before the war. 
HERE is almost always at least one state 
that is talking about dividing. Florida has 
often talked about it, and recently the subject 
has come up in more acute form on account 
of a sharp division of sentiment between the 
northern and the southern part of the state 
on the subject of prohibition. Still, talking 
about dividing a state is far easier than divid- 
ing it. 
HE huge concrete barge that was launched 
last month from a Norwegian shipyard is 
not the first craft of its kind. The first con- 
crete boats were built in Italy. Moreover, four 
years ago a Baltimore concern built two con- 
crete barges, each a hundred and twelve feet 
long and twenty-eight feet in beam, and both 
were used for hauling sand and gravel until 
this year, when one of them was abandoned 
as unfit for further service. 
RAILWAY car fully equipped as a lab- 
oratory for chemical and bacteriological 
work ifs the latest aid in fighting threatened 


epidemics. The Louisiana State Board of | 
Health has equipped such a laboratory, and | 


rushes {t to any town or city from which word 
comes that the milk or the water supply is 
under suspicion. ‘I'he time thus saved is often 
a matter of much importance. 
E of the best-known residents of Mary- 
land, Lady Eglantine, died last month, 
surrounded by the blue ribbons, the medals 
and the press notices that she had won since 
her pullet year, when she laid three hundred 
and tifteen eggs. Who knows how many ama- 
teur poultry raisers have suffered broken hearts 
because their profits fell short of the calcula- 
tions that they based on Lady Eglantine’s 
performance? 





MAINE boy with a wireless outfit made 

a, state-wide sensation on the afternoon of 
election day in that state last month. le lives 
in Criehaven Plantation, an island twenty 
tiles off the coast, but the returns that he sent 
to press headquarters in Portland were the first 
to arrive from any of the six hundred and 
thirty-five voting precincts in the state. At 
past elections Criehaven has been one of the 
last places to be heard from—usually a day 
or two after the election. 


N spite of all the efforts to bring about 

closer relations between the United States 
and South America, and to spread knowledge 
of South America among our people, how little 
most of us know of what is going on there! 
For example, do you know which one of the 
South American republics is this year cele- 
brating its hundredth birthday? Do you know 
anything about the strugzle that made it free, 
or the name of its president, or anything of its 
lite and resources? Probably not; yet the 
country in question is as large as the United 
States east of the Mississippi, with a good part 
of the northwest thrown in. It has the fourth 
largest city in the New World, and on its vast 
prairies it raises tive hundred million bushels 
of corn and wheat. 


IE ‘largest crowd that was ever seen in 


Central Park, New York, gathered there | 


one night in mid-September. ‘The attraction 
that drew more than sixty thousand persons 
was a festival of song. ‘The Community 
(horus, which had been rehearsing on summer 
evenings round the bandstand, showed the 
public what it had accomplished. There were 
an orchestra, a famous soloist and various 
classical selections, but the thrill of the evening 
came when the great multitude under the trees 
and round the lake joined in singing the favor- 
ites of an earlier generation—as ‘‘Old Black 
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.| the result of the election in November. 





Joe’? “Nancy Lee’? “My Old Kentucky 
Home’’—and the patriotic songs that closed 
the programme. Did not Central Park at that 


city than Broadway a few hours later? 
* 


POLITICAL BAROMETERS. 


OTH before and since the Maine election 
B the partisan newspapers and orators 

have discussed, with glee on one side 
and derision on the other, the idea that the 
result of that election implies anything about 
The 
Republicans feel sure that it means a victory 
for their candidates ; the Democrats deny that 
it indicates anything of importance, and some 
of them have been so optimistic as to regard 
it as a real victory for their party, and as 
foreshadowing the reélection of Mr. Wilson. 

There is much vagueness in the popular 
mind about what makes a political barometer. 
Why should a certain political tendency in one 
state imply the same tendency in other and 
distant states? Many men seem to think that 
doubtful voters flock to the party that on 
account of a first victory seems likely to win, 
and that men on the losing side become dis- 
heartened and listless; but that is not the real 
theory. 

When an election takes place, shrewd political 
campaigners satisfy themselves about the gen- 
|eral result as soon as they have the returns 
\from half a dozen scattered polling places, 

Why? Because they know that the intluences 
i that have acted upon the minds of voters in 
| those places have acted similarly on the minds 
of voters in other places. 

Apply the principle to the present case. In 
Maine the Republicans and the Progressives 
reunited, recovered the state from the Demo- 
crats, and elected all their candidates by large 
majorities. They reversed the result of four 
years ago, and in the azgregate cast a heavier 
vote than ever before. Now, if the elections 
everywhere had been held at the same time, 
and if circumstances had had the same effect 
in all the other states, Mr. Hughes would 
have been elected; but there are two big ifs 
in the way. It would be rash to conclude 
that the voters in Pennsylvania and Kansas 
and Oregon would have felt exactly as the 
voters in Maine felt, even if the elections in 
those states had taken place at the same time. 
In point of fact, the Maine polling took place 





in that time the real barometer may rise and 
fall a dozen times; so both parties can continue 
to be optimistic and cheerful. 

e 6 


THE PREVENTIVE FIREMAN. 


HE old-fashioned fire fighter is still a 
popular hero. His work is spectacular. 
He risks his life to save the lives and 


that he gets. 

But is it too much to hope that another 
generation will have less need of the old-fash- 
ioned fire tighter, and that preventive firemen, 
both of official and of unofficial rating, will 
deprive him of most of his occupation? 

Nine tenths of all our fires are preventable. 
Why not prevent them? It is far more than 
@ case in which an ounce of prevention out- 
weighs a pound of cure, for there can be no 
cure for a fire that lays waste a home or a 
factory and blots out lives and possessions that 
are beyond money value. 

The preventive fireman of the future already 
has a day set apart in his honor. It is October 
9th, the anniversary of the great Chicago fire. 


general than it was a year ago, when the gov- 
ernors of twenty-nine states called attention 
to it in official proclamations. 

Fire Prevention Day is not meant to be a 
holiday ; far from it. This year municipal 
authorities and civic bodies in hundreds of 
cities made it one of the busiest days of the 
year. On the Sunday preceding, thousands of 
‘clergymen told their congregations about it. 
Thousands of schools held special exercises. 

What is your community doing about fire 
prevention? What are you doing? Do you 
know where the nearest fire-alarm box is, and 
how to send in an alarm? Has your cellar or 
attic or back yard, or have your closets, an 
accumulation of fire-breeding trash? Do you 
see that your chimneys and fiues are well 
| cleaned? Do you keep matches, gasoline and 
| other inflammable or explosive materials in safe 
places? Do you take an interest in the enact- 
ment of better building laws and the enforce- 
ment of fire-prevention regulations? In short, 
are you the preventive fireman that sound sense 
declares that you should be im your home and 





hour more truly reveal the heart of the great ! 


two months before the general election, and | 


property of others. He earns all the applause | 


The observance of it this year was even more | 


place of business? If you are not, Fire Pre- 
| vention Day should stir you to a new sense of 
, your responsibility. 
t > 


WILLING GIVERS. 


EFORE the great war broke out it was 
B a@ common prediction that never again 

would any great international conflict 
be possible: the women would prevent it. So 
| greatly had their influence increased, so far 
had they advanced in knowledge of their power 
and in breadth of view, that they would refuse 
to give their men to the keeping of the god of 
battles. 

How silly and shortsighted the prediction 
looks to-day! It is a commonplace to speak 
of the sufferings that war inflicts upon women ; 
but it would be worse than a commonplace, it 
would be grossly stupid, to say that they do 
not bear them willingly—nay, even gladly and 
‘gloriously. They shrink, of course, from the 
| sacrifices, and they mourn and will mourn until 
the end of their days the losses that war inflicts 
|; upon them; but they would shrink still more 


husbands and fathers were not willing to do 
their part. There is not a nation now engayed 


their men are fighting is just, and who would 
not rather lose them on the field of honor than 
keep them under the shadow of cowardice. 


'The war in Europe has touched us lightly; 
1 but it seemed a few weeks ago that we too 
should soon be fighting, though in another war. 
Our mothers were asked to give their sons to 
guard the Mexican border, and if need be to 
| fight. How did they answer? Ilere is the letter 
of one mother whose two sons wished to go: 
“I am not the kind of woman to hold either 
one of you back from the call of your country. 
To my mind there is no higher honor than a 
soldier’s duty faithfully performed; and even 


of giving you two up, I should hang my head 
in shame if either one of you proved unworthy. 

““So if you find that the honorable thing to 
| do is to share in your company’s duty, do it, 
‘my boy, with a free heart. There is nothing 
finer, braver or truer in the life of man than 
‘to follow your flag when your country is in 
danger, and no mother is worthy the honor of 
| having borne a son who would hold him in a 
coward’s or a shirker’s place.’” 

Such a letter as that should put courage into 
@ man of straw; and in all ages all: good 
women have written or said the same thing, al- 
| though not always so beautifully or with such 
dignity. Richard Lovelace addressed his noble 
| couplet to his sweetheart, but high-minded 





| women have always addressed it to their men: | 


T could not Jove thee, dear, so much, 


! Loved I not honor more. 


+ 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 
i Avreouen there will be many opinions 


* 


about the value of the work that Con- 

gress has done at its latest session, there 
is room for only one opinion about the industry 
of the members of the two houses and the 
importance of the measures that they passed. 

The provisions in the interest of ‘‘prepared- 
ness’’ naturally take first place. Of them The 
Companion has already written at length: 
an increase and reorganization of the army, 
coupled with a wholly new scheme for utilizing 
the militia ; an enormous addition to the navy ; 
extraordinary appropriations for fortifying the 
coast, and authorization for the expenditure of 
$31,000,000 in building plants to manufacture 
armor plate and nitrates for war purposes. 

But the session would have been notable 
even if none of the acts just mentioned had 
been passed. Two measures of great impor- 
tance, both of which were debated at length, 
are the Rural Credits Act, which provides for 
| long-term loans on farm lands, and the Good 
| Roads Act, which makes the national govern- 
menta partner with the states in improving the 
highways and which appropriates $85,000, 000 
as its share of the cost. The river and harbor 
appropriation, carrying $42,000,000, is a third 
measure that requires the expenditure of a 
great sum of money. 

Social and labor questions occupied a large 
{amount of time. The legislature enacted a 
| workmen’s compensation act; a stringent law 
| on the subject of child labor; and, most impor- 
tant of all, the law, passed almost in a panic 
in the last days of the session, that established 
an eight-hour standard day for men employed 
by the railway companies. 

Matters connected with commerce!and |busi= 
ness were alsu considered. Laws were enacted 











from the unbearable thought that their sons and } 
in war the women of which do not believe | 


‘with all their heart that the cause in which ' 


Would it be the same with our own women ? | 


| though my heart might break with the sorrow | 
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that fix official standards for grain; that re- 
quire the use of standard bills of lading; that 
prohibit false advertising and ‘‘fake’’ auctions 
in the District of Columbia; and, as a purely 
party measure, the administration shipping bill 
was finally passed. 

Add to that long catalogue the reorganization 
of the government of the Philippines and the 
Tatification of the treaty that, if Denmark con- 
sents, will give us the Danish West Indies, 
and anyone can see that the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress signulized its first session with an impos- 
ing list of constructive measures. Even at 
that the list is not complete, for many of the 
measures called for great appropriations, and 
the bills that make the appropriations had to 
be considered item by item. In all, the grants 
reach the unheard-of sum of $1,626,439,000; 
and there are always ‘‘deficiencies,’’ which 
this year are nearly $70,000,000; and at the 
next session, therefore, that sum at least must 
be added to the total of the expenditure for 
the coming year. 

To meet that extraordinary expenditure Con- 
gress has made partial provision by a revenue 
act that will produce no one knows how many 
millions; and there is an issue of bonds to be 
| announced later. There are taxes on incomes, 

taxes on the estates of the dead, taxes on 
munitions of war and various other things, a 
semi-protective tax on dyestuffs, and a tariff 
commission to tell Congress how to levy duties 
—advice that Congress will promptly disregard. 

Truly, this is a big country, which cannot be 
run without a lot of money and a constant 
supply of new law! 


* + 


REBUILDING FRANCE. 


N the Tuileries Garden in Paris there has 
been held this summer an ‘‘exhibition of 
the reconstituted city.’’ It was organized 

by leading societies of architects, artists, engi- 
neers and other persons interested in city 
planning. It has been visited not only by the 
| thousands of refugees temporarily domiciled 
in Paris but also by everyone who may have 
any part in rebuilding the half dozen large 
cities and the thousands of towns and villages 
of France that are now in ruins. 

The purpose of the management has been 
twofold: to show how the stricken communities 
| can meet their overwhelming need of structures 
for dwellings and business, and to educate them 
in the best way to rebuild permanently. Speed 
' is desirable, but it will not be allowed to over- 
‘ride permanence or architectural beauty or 
| convenience. 

The most conspicuous characteristics of the 
exhibition were the parts that showed quick 
{and inexpensive ways to rebuild. Materials 
‘have risen in price, and labor is expected to 
rise still more. At the exhibition have been 
found, therefore, recently invented products, 
‘cheap to make and to handle. The section 
called ‘‘Practical Applications’’ has displayed 
portable buildings, of many types and of all 
‘grades, from the country house that seems 
‘almost luxurious in its appointments to the 
| two-room shanty that can be erected by four 
; men in three hours. In one place has stood a 
village that would house a hundred people, 
which one contractor offered to put up complete 
for twenty thousand dollars, including a town 
| hall, with a schoolroom, and a tavern, a post 
| office and a chapel. 

Picturesque as the structures are to the 
American eye, they are, of course, patently 
makeshift in their character; they are also 
| much too uninteresting and monotonous in style 
to be suitable for wholesale adoption in com- 
munities of such marked individuality as those 
of the various departments of northeastern 
France; but the good sense, the courage and 
the conservatism of the French country people 
jean be counted on to rebuild every part of 
France sooner or later in its traditional manner, 
which always includes permanence. Further- 
| more, as has been said, a large part of the exhi- 
| bition was planned with the ultimate object of 
enabling every ‘‘reconstructed’’ community in 
| France to be more comfortable, more wholesome 
‘and, if possible, more beautiful than before. 
| Projects for rebuilding ruined cities like Ypres 

and typical French and Belgian villages and 
farmsteads show the possibilities of preserv- 
ing whatever of archxological, architectural 
or artistic interest remains from the past, and 
of endowing what is new with a local or ‘‘re- 
| gional’’ character. 

| The large French cities that are untouched 
| by the war have undertaken to act each as 
‘godmother’? to some stricken community. 
| Meanwhile, contractors and communal and de- 
partmental governments are-coGperating, and 
even the—central. government has indirectly 
, Offered to help-in the-work of rehabilitation. 
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lines in the west and to make another attempt | 95s —4-°@ We wrt wa a ue 


The army and the English mission known as 
‘: Les Amis’? will also help. In that task the 
French people have a wonderful opportunity 
to show that the same capacity for self-sacrifice 
and coéperation that makes a country great in 
war is necessary to make it also great in the 
arts of peace. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE CAR STRIKE.—tThe striking em- 

ployees of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York remained out during 
the week, although a fair service was main- 
tained by the men who had refused to strike 
and by outside workers who had been employed 
by the company. ‘The sympathetic strike that ! 
was announced for Wednesday, September 27th, 
proved less serious than the labor leaders had 
predicted. Several trade-unions voted against 
joining it, and not all the workers in the trades 





that agreed to participate stopped work. It, 


was estimated that about one hundred thou- 
sand union workmen went out. 
* 

EXICO.—There was still a difference of 

opinion as to what really happened at 
Chihuahua on September 1Cth. General Bell 
declared that he had it on good authority that 
Villa himself led the attacking forces, that he 
held a part of the city fur several hours and 


withdrew with many prisoncrs and much | 


captured ammunition and artillery. General 
‘Trevino denied that Villa was present, and 
said that the raiders were driven off without 
any difficulty. ‘The joint committee at New 
O interwe rum service London continued its sit- 
tings, but the news of the 
raidon Chihuahuadelayed 
the discussion of the points 
at issue. Luis Cabrera, 
the leading Mexican com- 
missioner, explained to the 
conference the plans of 
First Chief Carranza for 
a system of government. 
banks that are to take the 
place of the National Bank 
of Mexico and the Bank 
of London and Mexico, which were recently 
closed by government order. (n September 
26th Sefior Arredondo, the Mexican ambassa- 
dor, left Washington for Mexico City to consult 
with General Carranza. It was understood in 
Washington that Carranza was considering the 
recall of his representatives at New London 
unless General Pershing’s troops were at once 
withdrawn from Mexico. —General Pershing 
was commissioned a major general on Sep- 
tember 25th. 
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TASH IN CUBA.—It is reported that a 

great supply of soluble potash, suitable for 

use in making chemical fertilizer, has been 
- discovered in Cuba, along the border between 
the provinces of Matanzas and Santa Clara. 
If the field is as large as the first reports declare, 
the find is very important; the potash fields of 
Germany are almost the only other known 


source of soluble potash in large quantity, and | 


since the war began it has not been possible 
to export any of that supply. 
> 


LOODS IN CHINA.—Destructive floods 

are reported from China; the greatest 
damage was done by the Hwai River in the 
province of Anhui. More than seven thousand 
square miles of that province were inundated 
and a million persons were driven from their 
homes. The loss of life was very heavy. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From September 21st to September 27th.) 

Along the Somme the British and French 
armies continued the offensive, which now 
nears the end of its third month. At every 
attack they gained ground, and on September 
25th they made a sweeping drive along a front 
of fifteen miles that took the villages of Les 
Boeufs, Morval, Rancourt and Frégicourt. 
That advance made the important town of 
Combles untenable, and on the next day the 
French and British forces drove the Germans | 
out. At the same time the British finally dis- | 
lodged the Germans from the strongly fortified 
town of Thiepval on the left flank of the 
advance, and from Gueudecuurt, which is only 


three miles from Bapaume. The capture of | 
these important positions threatens the Ger- | 


man hold on both Péronne and Bapaume. 
The original third-line trenches of the Ger- 
mans have now been taken over a front of 
several miles, and the newly constructed lines 
of defense are clearly not so strong as those 
that held back the British and French advance 
during the earlier part of the campaign. If 
the Allies continue their steady gains, the 
Germans can hardly avoid drawing back and 
shortening their line. From several points of 
view a withdrawal would be advantageous to 
them; but if it were made, the Allies would 
do their best to break through the moving line 
and tarn the withdrawal into a rout. 

If the reports that come to us from various 
neutral sources are to be depended on, Marshal 
von Hindenburg, in his office as chief of staff, 
intends to content himself with holding his 





| to end the war by striking a blow in the east. |! 
Certainly the events of the summer have low 
ered German prestize, which stood so high 

there last fall, and Hindenburg is said to have 

contended all along that in the east Germany 

had at once the most to lose and the most to 

gain. The great general German headquarters, 

which have been on the front in France since 

the war began, have been removed to some 

point unnamed on the eastern front. 

Conflicting reports came from the Dobruja. | 
Making the best we can of them, it appears 
that the advance of Mackensen’s troops has 
been halted, and that they have been driven 
back toward the Bulgarian frontier by superior 
forces of Russians and Roumanians. Rome 
heard that the Germans and Bulgarians had 
evacuated Silistria, but that did not seem true. 

In Macedonia the tide of battle swayed to 
and fro. On one day we heard that the Serbs | 
and French had driven back the Bulgarians 
in the direction of Monastir and that the, 
British had crossed the Struma and threatened 
the Bulgarian retreat from Kavala. Next 
Sofia reported that the Serbs had been driven 
back to Florina, and that the British forces 
had given up their positions on the east bank 
of the Struma. The campaign in this quarter 
provresscs slowly. 

The Roumanian column that invaded ‘Tran- 
sylvania through the Vulean Pass was thrown 
}back, but Vienna admitted a few days later 
that the pass was again in the hands of the 

Roumanians, Farther east the Roumanians 
are firmly established on Austrian—or rather 
Tiungerian—territory, at Kronstadt and Her- 
mannstadt. 

No very dramatic news came from the front 
in Volbynia and Galicia, but fighting went on 
along almost the whole length of the line. 
The pressure on the ‘Teutonic lines is constant, 
but Berlin and Vienna declared that the 
Russians made no progress. Petrograd re- 
ported guins in the southern Carpathians, 
and said that the Russians were now in touch 
with the Roumanians in ‘Transylvania. 
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On the Carso plateau Austrian counter-| 5 
attacks were the order of the day. According a 
to one report, the Italians succeeded in cutting 7 
the water supply of ‘I te. 4 
The strained situation in Greece continued. | # 
Both in Crete and in the Saloniki region revo- , # 
lutionary committees hostile to King Constan- | § 
tine are in control of the local governments, and a 
on September 25th Monsieur Venezelos left = 
Athens for Crete and Saloniki to consult with ‘ 
the leaders of the revolutionary movement. { 
Ile declared that he would support the King ~ 


if he moved in the right direction, but that 
meanwhile he must oryanize a provisional gov- 
ernment to defend Greek Macedonia against 
the Bulgarian invaders. 

The ministry of Premier Kalogeropoulos is 
conducting affairs in consonance with the 
wishes of the Entente powers, and on Sep- 
tember 27th it was announced from London 
that both King and ministry had decided that 
Greece must enter the war on the side of the 
Allies. ‘The Greek government demanded that | 
| Germany give up the Greek suldiers who were 
in Kavala when the Bulgarians occupied that ; 
port, and who were removed to Germany as 
**guests’’ of the German government. 

The week was conspicuous for atrial war- 
fare. On September 24th official reports de-' 
clared that there had been several days of 
constant air fighting along the French front, 
and that the Allies had lost twenty-four aéro- 
planes and the Germans twenty-eight. Among. 
the aviators who were killed was Kiffen Rock- 
well, an American who was flying for France. 

On September 23d twelve Zeppelins crossed 
the Channel and made an air raid on London 
and the surrounding country. ‘I'he amount of | 
damage done was not made public, but thirty-. 
eight persons were killed and one hundred and 
twenty-five injured. ‘Two of the airships were ' 
destroyed by the anti-aircraft defenses; one 
burned with all its crew; the other descended . 
and its crew were captured. On the night of | 
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September 25th another Zeppelin raid caused 
|the death of thirty-six more persons in the | 
Midlands region. 

Paris reported that two French aviators had 
raided Essen, where the Krupp factories are ; 
situated, and dropped bombs there. 

A squadron of German aéroplanes flew over | 
Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, on Sep- | 
tember 25th, and dropped bombs that killed | 
sixty-five men, women and children. 

German warships captured a British mer- 
chant vessel in the North Sea. 
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fo Present-Day Parents 
Keep the Hat-Rack Filled 


These are times when the Home attractions must win against a 
host of outside allurements. Yet Carom and Pocket Billiards 
played at home are doing it. 

You should send for our free color-book and learn the lifetime 
charm of playing billiards; learn the delight of parents, boys and girls. 


$5 Brings a BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLE 


$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance 


As the nights grow longer, let your sons and daughters entertain at home. 
Let billiards brighten your own leisure hours and bring you perfect health, 

You can afford a small payment now as well as later. So why postpone 
these hours of merry conquest? Complete high-class Playing Outfit of Balls, 


Cues, etc., included without extra cost. - : 
oe ee eee Coupon Today | Th Brmmick Balke Callender Co 
These tablesare Dull of beautiful oak sand mahogany Hehly Dept. 38E, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





‘k Demountable”’ Brunswicks require no extra 
an set them up quickly anywhere and take them 
down easily ufter play. 
“Baby Grand” for homes with a spare room, attic, base- 
ment or denis the finest, must popular table in the world. 
If you are not sure w store in your town supplies the 





Send free, your color-photo book 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer 


















genuine, see these tables in our beautitul color-book, “Bil 

Mards—The Hume Maynet."" It’s Free. TNO B85 i ean as pahan $50 cay dia BOeR SES EF 
Write or send this coupon at once. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company Addressee ee. oie acess Reaper eee tea 


Beet: 38E, 623-( ass S. Wabash Ave., Chicsee. 


Te Te 


Coffee and Teas ' 


Dn Tee 
Secret) 


F “MONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE” 


) Has passed the Westfield Test and successfully 
| competed with all other so-called “World's 
| Best” for a Quarter Century. Sold for our 
|. protection and yours in small-sized sealed 
all-tin cans only—never in Bulk. / 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters CHICAGO 
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THE NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


Testimonials from Purchasers 


S000: 


My New Companion Sewing Machine reached me in perfect order. You 
will know that Iam de slighted with it on I tell you I love it 
a membe il t is a ‘companion 


broke: 


Your machine is the best mach 
with sewing machines. It is just 
out of repair, Tam proud to say Io 





most as if it were 
Ihave never 

























e had con 
purchas 
—Grace Gibson, 
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Thave done 
ver failed You have paid only 


of what that at machine is worth."’—Mrs. 





Robert E. H 


ed my machine abc ago. Have g 
it. The more I u 
, and I like it bett 


-Mrs. Ira D. Bragg, 
lL have del. 





Maine. 


ut my “New C 
plac 
of furnitu 
ing it, and it runs sc 










yed writing 





of trouble in 
and this one is a real comfort and a real com, 


We offer four styles, foot treadle and electric, pay all freight charges to your railway | 


station, and allow each purchaser Three Months’ Free Trial, If not satisfactory 
the machine may be returned at our expense and your moncy refunded. 





Booklet to-day. A postal sill bring itbufretsagn mai 
tiBOSDON, MASSACHUSETTS |) 
sooo 08 


Write for our Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Machi 


PERRY MASON COMPANYL. 


2000C 
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I WILL NOT THINK 


OF AUTUMN 
vy Mary Carolyn Davies 


WILE not think of autumn— 

But grasses leaping, 
And brooks, and color 

Of flowers creeping. 
Most years hold autumns, this year may 
Be made of springtime, who can say? 


«Only within my heart I know 
That never year was builded so.) 


1 will not think of sorrow 
Or any pain, 
Rut only lifting laughter 
Sounding again, 
Most lives hold grieving, my life may 
Be but of joy built, who can say? 


(Only within my heart I know 
That never life was builded so.) | 
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WHERE HONOR DWELLS. 


HE was one of the worst women with 
whom the ladies of a certain chureh in 
lower New York had ever had to deal. 
She had sunk to the point where she 
begged money of the church only to 
spend it In the nearest saloon. 

Finally, in answer to one of her appeals for 
money, the spokesman for the women’s society 
said, “No, Maggie, we ean do no more for you. 
The women of this society have given you up.” 

A young man, Walter G by name, who was 
a worker at the settlement connected with the 
church, overheard the closing remark, and as 
Maggie turned away he said, “Yes, Maggie, the 
women of the society have given you up, but God 
and I will never give you up.” 

41 out into the welter of slum life, and 
as if oblivion had swallowed her, for 
no one heard of her again for years. 

Meanwhile, the young man who had said that 
he would never give her up had died of a disease 
that he contracted while nursing a human wreck. 
Some account of his dramatic career together with 
a picture of him appeared in one of the New York 
papers. 

Two years more slipped by; then one Sunday 
evening the minister of the church was shaking 
hands with the congregation as they filed out after | 
service, when he noticed a woman standing off at | 
a distance and weeping convulsively. When all | 
had gone, he looked at her more intently. A faint 
shadow of recollection crossed his mind as he scru- 
tinized her face more closely. Then as she ap- 
proached him he saw that she was Maggie; yet 
not the old Maggie of a few years ago, but a new 
Maggie of redeemed womanhood. 

Maggie opened theconversation. ‘Doctor B—,” 
she said, “you remember that some years ago the 
women of this church told me that they had given | 
me up? Walter G— said to me that he and God | 
would never give me up. I saw the account of his | 
death In the paper, and 1 cut his picture out and : 
had this medallion made from it. 1 worked two | 
years scrubbing offices before and after hours to | 
save money enough to have it made. It has kept 
me straight ever since. But I want you to take It | 
how for fear that, if it should be found in my 
possession, it might bring reproach on his name. 
When you preach, you might sometimes tell the 
people that what saved Maggie D—— was Walter 
G—’s saying to her, ‘Maggie, the women of this 
chureh have given you up, but God and I will | 
never give you up.’” 
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A FORWARD LOOK FOR PARENTS. | 
a DWARD, you have been successful -in | 
your business, your life. 1 congratu- 


late you. Your five boys —” ! 

“My boys—my five sons!” exclaimed | 

the merchant, with a note of pride in| 

his voice. “There you have it, Will. | 

I won success in my business for them, Do you ! 
suppose I am any more interested in a barrel of 

flour to-day than I was forty years ago when I | 

worked in the little grocery store on the corner? 

You know I wanted to bea doctor. To this day I 

never pass the oMce of a physician without a mo- 

ment of regret. Well, Iam not the only man who 
would have lived his life differently if he could.” 

“But you have been happy?” asked the brother 
who had come back home after years of absence 
in the West. 

“Yes, I have been happy, if not wholly satisfied 
—happy in the thought that I might help my chil- 
dren to choose their life work wisely. When Jack, 
as a youngster, declared that he meant to become 
a civil engineer, my heart gave a bound. A civil 
engineer he should be. 1 promised to send him to 
our best technical school, and In my dreams I rode 
across the great bridges he would some day con- 
struct. On his fifteenth birthday, however, Jack 
decided to become a photographer. Then I real- 
ized how powerless I was. 

“But one evening, when we were all sitting: 
round the library table, I had a vision. Philip 
had asked twelve-year-old Robert a question | 
three times without receiving a reply, and finally | 
turned to me with boyish disgust. ‘Father, when | 
Bob finds an article on electricity he is deaf and | 
dumb?’ | 

“A minute later Robert looked up with shining | 
eyes. ‘My, this Is a dandy magazine!’ he said. } 
‘I’m so glad we take it.?, When the boys went to 
bed I looked over the magazine. The article on 
electricity proved too technical for me, but it gave 
me the idea I had been blindly searching for. My 
wife and I talked it over that night. We sub- 
seribed to several other magazines. Those I usu- 
ally read In my office I now brought home and 
put on my library table. Then we watched and 
waited —and listened, 

“0 father, hh ‘8 @ new way of arranging a 
coffee display!’ exckiimed practical Ned one eve- 
ning, glancing up from my trade journal. ‘Please 
me help Burgess next Saturday. He likes 
» I gave my consent, and Ned was again 
st in the pages I found of more value than inter- 
T subscribed for two high-priced seientific 
usazines, for T still dreamed of Jack’s bridge: 
White Hugh s devouring them, Jack was read- 
ing a schoolarts paper my wife insisted upon. | 
Her father was a drawing instructor, 

passed, and the boys were still ab- 
sorbed in the same kind of reading. Then we 
began to prepare in earnest for their ‘careers.’ 
Rob fs now an electrical expert in this city; Hugh 
is the civil engineer—you crossed one of his bridges 
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last week; Jack teaches drawing in a city high 
school, and Ned is my junior partner.” 

“And Philip?” asked the brother, 

“Philip?” repeated the merchant with a tender 
smile. ‘One day I found him here, alone, ab- 
sorbed In my medical journal—yes, Will, I have 
taken one for forty years. ‘O father,’ he cried, 
‘saving lives like that Is like fighting for your 
country! It was, Indeed, a thrilling fight those 
surgeons had made for the child with the broken 
back. As I looked into Phil’s shining eyes I knew 
that the desire of my heart was to be fulfilled. 
My youngest boy is now on the hospital staff of 
the medical school from which he was graduated 
four years ago. The surgeons say—oh, well, Pm 
a foolish old father, but wait until you have seen 
Phil! 

“Yes, my five sons are successful and happy in 
their chosen work. 1 firmly believe that as a man 
thinketh—and readeth—so is he.” 
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BATTLE AND BREAD. 


READ is the staff of life; and men must have 
B it even If they live on the very brink and 

boundary of death. The baker of a British 
battleship engaged in the Battle of Jutland wrote | 
home to the mistress and pupils of his old school | 
in the little town of Langwith an account of what | 
he did and saw in the great fight, and his letter | 











was reprinted in the London Daily Mail. 

When the action opened, he had three hundred | 
and sixty pounds of dough rising in the Uns; and 
his bakehouse, which was situated on the upper 
deck, was ina very exposed position. His orders. 
were to leave it and go below under cover as soon 
as affairs looked threatening; but he did not wish 
to waste all that good dough, and so he went to | 
the commander and begged permission to remain | 
until the very last noment: when his ship should | 
fire her first gun. 

While my dough was proving [rising] in the | 
tins,” he wrote, “I went out on the quarter-deck 
and witnessed a most magnificent spectacle, one 
never to be forgotten, The whole visible horizon, 
whieh was not more than four miles, was one long 
blaze of fame; the hulls of the enemy’s ships were 
not visible to the naked eye, but could be seen 
dimly through the haze with the telescope, and the | 
only means we had of Knowing that the enemy 
were there was by the spurts of flame from their 
guns. I was so intensely interested that I could ; 
not realize the risk until I observed a cruiser | 
near by on fire. 

“Lweut back to the bakehouse and endeavored 
to save my batel of bread, My staff, which con- 
ists of three men, had gone down under cover, 
The fire party by this time had orders to extin- 
guish my fire; the dough required at least twenty 
minutes more proof. Being very loath to waste ' 
the material and labor, I put the tins into the oven 
and chanced to luck.” 

While waiting, the gallant baker tried to concen- 
trate his mind on reading ‘The Meditations of 
Mareus Aurelius”; but he did not succeed very 
well. He could ignore the thunder of the guns, 
but when reports came in, first of one British ship 
blown up, and then of another, and then of a third, 
and lastly that the cruiser next them in the battle 
line was on fire, he gave it up. The time was 
too clearly unsuited to meditation. After about 
two hours caine a lull; then the main armament 



























' of his ship opened fire on the Dergiinger. 


“T discovered just before going to my action 
| station that my batch of bread had actually baked 
without any fire and had turned out fairly good.. 
And although I did not know how long the bake- 
house would remain intact, I was anxious to save 
it, knowing full well we might be glad of it if any- 
thing happened. 

“TI went to my action station. Firing had com- 
| menced again, but I requested the fleet surgeon to 
allow me to go and draw my oven; he was very 
reluctant, but eventually consented that 1 should | 
go at my own risk. Tasked for two volunteers out } 
of our staff, and without any hesitation two men 
came forward.” 

So the bread baked in hot but fireless ovens 
during actual battle was saved; but the faithful 
baker’s task was not yet ended. There was the 
morrow to provide for. 

“‘rhere was not much sleep in the ship that 
night,” he recorded, and added simply, “I made a 
batch of dough at midnight and then lay down on 
the lockers with my life-saving belt on.” 

Gallant bakers are not unknown in our own his- 
tory. There was no quainter, more picturesque 
and more useful personage of the American Revo- 
lution than the soldierly old German-born Phila- 
delphian, Christopher Ludwick, whom General 
Washington often invited to his mess, whom he 
called always “my honest friend,” and upon whom 
was conferred at his recommendation the proud 
title of “Superintendent of Bakers and Director of 
Baking in the Army of the United States.” 
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WHAT MAKES SKATING POSSIBLE. 


SK the average man or boy, “Why such | 
A glorious freedom of movement possible on 
ice and on nothing else?” and the chances 
are ten to one that you will get the answer, “Be- 
cause the ice is so smooth.” 

But fs that the reason? Doctor Joly, Ina lecture 
before the Royal Dublin Society, pointed out that | 
polished glass is much sinoother than roughened | 
ice; yet. we can skate on the ice, whereas on the 
glass it would be impossible. He proved by inter- 
esting experiments that we must seek further for 
an explanation. His solution, arrived at only 
after the most careful investigation, is that we 
owe the ability to skate to the fact that ice melts 
under pressure. 

The part of the skate that bears on the Ice pre- 
sents a very narrow surface, and on this surface 
comes the whole weight of the body. That pressure 
causes the ice to melt instantaneously, and the 
thin film of water between the blade of the skate 
and the ice serves the same purpose as the film 
of oil that we run between the working parts of 
machinery—it greatly reduces the friction, Imme- 
diately after the skater passes on, the water film 
solidifies again into ice, ready for the next skater 
who comes along. Hence Doctor Joly concludes | 
that we real ate, not on iee, but on water! 

Nature gives us in this Way a lubrication far and 
ahead of anything man has been able to 











a 
make. 

Have you ever noticed that the colder it is the 
harder it is to skate? 

That is because the ice melts less readily under 
pressure. Doctor Joly apparently did not know 
that skating rinks now in existence where ice 
is not used. Instead, we have a surface composed 
largely of salt. If you know anything of the nature 
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of salt, however, you will find that his theory holds 


good in that case as it does in the case of Ice; and 
in neither case is skating made possible by the 
smoothness of the surface. 
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“Lknow what itis, It's a horse with a periscope. 


Rountree in London Opinion. 
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THE COUNTESS AND THE COOK. 


N many foreign countries, notably in Germany, 
the relation between mistress and servant Is 
ictly define 





and regulated by law. 
is less parth but even in France, as Miss 
Mariette Pré has recently pointed out, both 
parties must be careful what they say—especially 
if they put their opinions into writing. She relates 
an amusing case that finally reached court and the | 
press some ten or fifteen years ago. 

‘The Count de Fontenay was a gentleman with a 
discriminating appreciation of the pleasures of the 
‘table. His wife, the countess, desired to provide | 
them for him, and also for her guests, for the 
couple were both fashionable and hospitable, and 
entertained freely. So she kept in her employ a 
certain Mademoiselle Louise, a truly admirable 
cook, who had, however, an outrageous temper. | 
More than once, after outbreaks on the part of the 
cook that would naturally have insured her dis- 
charge, the countess yielded to the pleas of the 
count that such a culinary paragon must be per- 
mitted the “explosions of the nerves’? so fre- 
quently characteristle of genius. But at last an 
“explosion” occurred when the count was not at 
home to plead, and the countess plucked up cour- 
age to give the explosive treasure notice, Made- 
moiselle Louise departed in a tantrum, 

The next day she returned to demand a recom- 
mendation, which she wished to show to a certain 
bare s, Madame de Fontenay’s friend. 

“You will give me a character, if you please,” 
said Louise loftily, “not for my cooking—that is 
well known—but for honesty and the rest of it.’ 

Unfortunately for Louise her education 
deen neglected; she found it difficult to read writ- 
ny, especially the fashionable but illegible serawl 
of her mistress, She accepted without question 
or perusal the document that the countess gave 
her, and carried it to the baroness, who read it, 
burst out laughing, and declared: 

“No, no, my girl, You won’t do for me.” 

This—when the indignant Louise carried her 
case to court—is the recommendation, and it set 
the judge and jury to laughing also: 

““T, Countess de Fontenay, hereby testify that for 
three years I have been in the service of Mile. 
Louise Girot, and have done my very best to please 
her in all things, and show her my devoted sub- 
mission. I often distressed at seeing that 
her temper was somewhat difficult to put up with, 
although I tried hard to live on good terms with 
her on account of the excellence of her sauces, of 
which monsieur the count was so fond that I should 
have liked to remain in Mademoiselle Louise's 
serviee much longer. My purse, as well as my 
patience, having been constantly dealt with by 
Mademolselle Louise with unlimited liberty, I 






































: cannot say much about her honesty.” 


The smiling judge imposed a small fine upon the 
but no more than the pleasure of reliev- 





A RIDE ON THE PILOT. 


ing her mind was worth. 

Eastern mau was riding by rail through the 
A Rocky Mountains. A friend had told him 

about riding on the pilot of the engine 
through some grand mountain scenery, and the 
Easterner was eager to have the same experience. 
At the first opportunity, therefore, he asked the 
conductor whether his friends and he could ride 
on the front of the engine. The conductor very 
promptly said they could not. Nothing but a per- 
mit. from the superintendent of the line would 
entitle anyone to such a privilege. As the super- 
intendent was a thousand miles away, it seemed a 
hopeless case. 

The Easterner spoke of his disappointment to 
the Pullman conductor, who told him that perhaps 
the affair could be managed, after all. Through 
his diplomacy it was arranged somehow or other, 
and at the next station four of the party, including 
two ladies, took their places on the pilot. 

The scenery was some of the grandest in the 
New World, but the Easterner could not enjoy it. 
The two slender rails in front held his gaze with a 
sort of horrible spell, He could not look away 
fromthem. He felt almost the same sense of inse- 
curity and terror that a man would feel if he were 
suddenly whirled off into jufinite space. 

Suddenly, as the train rounded a curve, he saw 
a hand car on the track ahead, His companions 
saw it at the same instant. A man stood beside ft, 
and was making desp e efforts to remove it 
from the rails. He got the wheels off; then, as the 
engine bore down upon him, he fled. 

The engineer did not see the hand ear atone 
he was at the moment looking at his gauges. When 
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he did see it, it was too late for him to check the 
speed of the train. He could only look on. 

The hand car was on the side of the track nearest 
the man from the East. He had an awful half 
minute. He rose to his feet, not knowing what he 
did, and leaned far over in front of the others. 
His eyes were riveted upon the hand car. Hesaw 

, nothing, realized nothing except its approach. 

The engine struck the hand car with terrific 
force, and the pilot lifted it from the rails. It 
rolled up, ground against the very place where the 
Easterner had been sitting, ploughed a deep groove 

' in the ironwork, and then toppled over at the side 
of the track. 

' The frightened engineer set the brakes and 
brought the train to a standstill. Not one of the 
party was even touched, but they had had enough 
of riding on the pilot. And, indeed, it was the end 

| of such riding for others. From that time all such 
trips were strictly forbidden. 

It was two years before the man from the East 
could see a hand car even standing harmlessly 
beside a railway track without turning faint and 
dizzy. 

+ + 


i MILITARY MODESTY. 
O™ of the latest stories in regard to the 





‘gentleman ranker’’ in the British army is 
reported by the Tatler. An officer who 
| superintended the recelpt of a large and varied 
| stock of stores felt the need of a clerk, and told 
the sergeant major to hunt up one from among the 
|men. The sergeant major could not find a man 
who “pleaded guilty” to being a clerk, but he 
eventually singled out a sober-looking private and 
took him before the officer, 
you a clerk ?’ demanded the captain. 
ir,” replied the man. 
“Do you know anything about figures?” asked 
the captain sourly. 
“T can do a bit,” replied the man modestly. 

“A bit!” snarled the officer. “Is this the best 
man you can find?” said he to the sergeant major. 
“Yes, sir,” said that worthy. 

“Well,” growled the captain, 
have to put up with him!” 
| Turning to the private he snapped, “What were 
| you in civillan life?” 
“Professor of mathematics at 
sir!” was the reply. 





“I suppose I'll 
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A SMALL MAN. 


; ‘OLN never lost his interest in exhibitions 
of physical strength, and involuntarily he 
always compared the possessor of it with 

j himself. On one occasion, says Mr. Francis F. 

Browne in “The Everyday Life of Abraham Lin- 
| coln,”—it was In 1859,—he was asked to make an 
address at the state falr of Wisconsin, which was 

‘held at Milwaukee. Among the attractions was a 

| “strong man” who went through the usual perform- 

ance of tossing iron balls and letting them roll back 
down his arms, lifting heavy weights, and so on. 

Apparently Lincoln had never seen such 3 com- 

| bination of strength and agility before. He was 

| greatly interested. Every now and then he gave 

: vent to the ejaculation, “By George! By George!” 

After Lincoln had made his speech, some one in- 

troduced him to the athlete; and as Lincoln stood 

looking down at him from his great helght, evi- 
dently wondering that one so small could be so 
strong, he suddenly gave uttenance to one of his 
quaint speeches. 

“Why,” he said, “I could lick salt off the top of 
your hat!’” 
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A GRATEFUL SOUL. 


HE clergyman’s mission in life, as Ulustrated 
| in the following story inthe New York Times, 
is differently regarded by different persons. 

In a Southern state there was a worthy clergy- 
man who devoted most of his income tu the poor. 
In dls parish was a man to whom he gave every 
week a great many of the necessaries of life. Re- 
membering how much the good man had to deny 
himself in order to give so generously, a woman 
once sald to the object of his bounty: 

“Don’t you think it is very good of Doctor Clarke 
to look after you like this, and give you all these 
good things?” 

Whereupon, the pensioner, who was at that mo- 
ment dining upon the products of the clergyman's 
bounty, looked up with his mouth full and, with 
an expression of astonishment, asked : 

“Good of him? Why, what’s he for?” 
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YOUR OWN FIG TREE. 


‘'T may interest you, says the New York Sun, to 
know that figs can be grown in pots, or in the 
open ground in regions where there are three 

months of warm weather. The tig is less like the 
apple and the peach, which ripen all their fruit at 
once, than like the raspberry and the blackberry, 
which ripen their fruits continuously through the 
bearing season. Figs continue to ripen fruit until 
checked by cold weather. 

For pot culture, the fig requires about the same 
treatment as a rubber plant, and if it gets plenty 
of water the fruit will ripen. Vigorous plants will 
have fruit in all stages of growth, from the small- 
est green frult to the ripe figs ready to be picked 
and eaten, 
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JUDGED BY THE SOUND. 


HE retort discourteous Is well exemplified in 
| the following anecdote from London Fun: 
In a village cricket match the local butcher 
was batting, when a ball bumped up and hit him 
on the head, from which the wicket keeper made 
a catch. 
“How’s that?” yelled the wicket keeper. 
“Hout!” said the umpire. 
“But it hit me on the head,” protested the bats- 
man. 
“I don’t know where It ’it you,” responded the 
umpire. ‘But I knows the sound of wood, so hout 
you go!” 
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A “CASUS BELLI.” 


VISITOR to an English training camp was 
A greatly shocked at the appearance of the 
men, Turn where he would, black eyes and 
bruised faces were astonishingly frequent among 
the soldiers. 
“What's been the trouble?” he asked his friend. 
“Had a-row with the next,regiment, thar’ all," 
repliedthe corporal. 
What about 2’? 
“Oh, the bergars-set-® sentry to witeh thelr 
towel while it was out drying, and we fell tusulted.”” 
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THE STORY OF A SHADOW. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 






A shocking, shabby shadow creeps round the moonlit house — 
The house behind the trees; 
A shocking, shabby shadow, as stealthy as a mouse, 


The spying night owl 


sees. 


He sees it rearing, reaching toward the wan white window sill. 
It close and closer creeps! 
Oh, must the shocking shadow steal its evil way until 


It slinks where sister 


sleeps! 


Dire, dreadful dreams would follow, should the stealthy shadow 


glide 


Across the window frame! 


Tell gentle Mother Moon, good owl! 


It soon will slip inside, 


And you will be to blame! 


The owl cries out, and, mildly, 


slow-moving Mother Moon 


Comes peeping, peering round; 
And slinkingly the shadow slants and shrinks away, till soon 
It grovels on the ground. 
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THE GARDEN CLUB. 
BY FANNIE MEDBURY PENDLETON. 


ITTLE Amy was very fond of reading ; so 
she was delighted at the new book that 
her Aunt Mary had sent her. It told all 

sorts of interesting things about plants. Amy 
took it down to the garden bench under the 
apple tree, where she liked to sit and read. 

It was a warm day. The bees were busy in 

the clover field, the summer breeze blew gently. 


Amy leaned back against the trunk of the} 


apple tree and closed her eyes. The book 
slipped from her fingers. Then she heard a 
strange rustling sound, and, opening her eyes 
quickly, she saw a sight that made her stare 
in astonishment. All round her in the vege- 


table garden were the queerest folk she had | 


ever seen. They were like fairy folk, sitting 
on the vegetable plants almost as if they were 
growing there. 

Near by, upon a tomato plant, sat a very 
plump little lady in a green hat and a red satin 
gown. She began to speak. 

**T came from the South,’’ she said. ‘‘Since 
this is the first meeting of the Garden Club, 
I will tell you about it. My first name was 
Love Apple. In the days when there were 
slaves, the black people were afraid of the 
members of my family, for they thought that 
we would poison them. People do not think 
so now.’’ And she nodded her head and 
smoothed down her red satin gown. 

“*T belong to a family that came from South 
America.”’ This time it was a little gentleman 
in green who spoke. ‘‘There is a place there 
called Lima. That was our old home. We 
take our name from that place. It is a very 
long way to South America, too.’’ 

A little green-gowned ludy in the potato 
patch joined in. ‘‘We of the Potato family 
came from South America, too,’’ she said. 
“Our home was in Peru and Colombia. Now 
we live all over the world nearly, and many 
people would starve were it not for us.’’ 

A stronger breeze waved the golden tassels 
ofthe corn. ‘‘I could tell you strange things,’’ 
said a lady with yellow locks. ‘‘My people 
lived first with the Indians. When white men 
came to this country, they saw how good my 
family were, and kept us with them. Now, the 
people of all lands like us well.’’ 








IN OCTOBER. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


These nights the Robber Winds are bold. 
Out of the dark woods riding, 

Their black piumes streaming in the cold, 

They rob the trees of treasured goid— 

All that their hasty hands can hold— 
And gallop back to hiding. 


Then, in the middle of the night, 
Quite softly, lest they waken, 
Comes good Jack Frost, In tunic white, 
And lo, at peep of morning light, 
Pays back in precious silver bright 
All that the thleves have taken! 
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| There was a gentle murmur from the wheat 
| field. ‘‘That is all true,’’ said a gentle voice, 
“‘but I can tell you a story that is stranger 
yet. Long ago, so the Chinese say, the first 
| grains of wheat came as a gift from heaven. 
At that time, too, in the pleasant valleys of 





the Tigris and Euphrates there grew waving | 


wheat fields. As far back as the memory of 
| man goes there was always wheat. It was 
' grown in Egypt long before Moses was cradled 
‘in his ark of rushes on the river Nile; and 
| now it is found in ancient tombs, where it has 
| remained for countless years. ’” 

There was a jolly laugh right over Amy’s 
|head. ‘‘No one can say, Friend Wheat, that 
you do not belong to one of the first families; 
| but don’t forget me. Many years ago all apple 
‘trees were small and gnarled and the fruit 
bitter and tough; but the earth people were 


family, and look at me to-day! In a few 
| weeks I shall bear wonderful red apples, and 
little Amy will taste them and call them good. 


must wake her.’? 

Down plump upon Amy’s nose fell a tiny 
green apple. She sat up with a start. The 
Strange people of the garden had vanished. 
! Everything looked just as usual. 

Just then her mother called her to supper. 
She picked up her book and ran in. There 
were tomatoes for supper, and Amy laughed. 

“I wonder if I am eating a Tomato lady?’ 
she said; but no one knew what she meant. 
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wise; 80 they took great care of the Apple: 


Why, deary me, if the child is not asleep! Ij} 


ORAWINGS BY CULMER BARNES 








“WE'LL BE GLAD TO GATHER NUTS.” 


THE BAG OF NUTS. 
BY G. H. SMITH. 


| O= crisp morning in October Ray Coon 
: said to his mother, ‘‘I should like to go 
nutting to-day. I know a big tree that 
is just loaded with fine nuts. 
| across the field.’? 
| ‘*Wery well,’? said Mother Coon. ‘And if 
you will bring home some of them, I’ll make 
some of the nut candy that you and your father 
are so fond of.’’ 

So Ray took the little bag that his mother 
gave him and set off across the frosty field, 
whistling as he went. He had not gone far 
when he saw his two friends, Reddy Fox and 
Rusty Fox, coming in the distance. 

**Good !’? said Ray Coon to himself. ‘*Now 
IT shall not have to go nutting alone. There is 
always more fun when some one else is along.’’ 


It is not far 


| cheerily, ‘‘Good morning, boys! 
| join me in a little nutting trip to-day ?’” 

| ‘Thank you, we’ll be glad to gather nuts,” 
answered Reddy Fox in his heartiest tones. 


“Surely we will!’’ added Rusty Fox. ‘‘We 





RAY CLAMBERED UP THE TREE, 


are willing to help gather the nuts, even if we 
are not so fond of them as you are.’” 

Ray Coon smiled to himself, for he knew 
that the Fox boys were idle fellows, much more 
fond of playing a joke on some one than of 
working; but he said not a word of such 


merrily as they tramped toward the woods. 
On the edge of the woods stood the big tree 
that Ray Coon had in mind. 
“*Here we are!’’ he cried. 
bag and our pockets, too!l’’ 
**Perhaps you had better climb the tree and 
shake down the nuts,’’ suggested Reddy Fox. 
“‘T’m a pretty poor climber, you know. I’) 
stay on the ground and pick up the nuts.” 


‘Now to fill our 


way. I’ll help Reddy fill the bag.’” 

Ray Coon smiled to himself again, but he 
was a good-natured fellow, always ready to do 
ihis share and a bit more. He clambered up 
among the branches and shook and shook them 
until a shower of nuts was falling to the ground 





RUSTY SEIZED THE BAG AND RAN. 


where the Fox boys were. It was hard work, 
| but he kept thinking of the nut candy his 
‘mother would make. 

Reddy Fox and Rusty Fox gathered up the 
nuts into the bag, and at the same time did 
| not neglect to stuff their pockets until they 
| fairly ran over. Finally Reddy Fox called 
out: 

“You have shaken down enough nuts, Ray 
We need you down here to help fill the bag 





to slide down the trunk of the tree. Before 


Fox whispered to his brother: 

““T’ll hide the bag of nuts over in the woods. 
It will be great sport to make Ray Coon hunt 
for it.’” 

So saying, he seized the bag, which was 
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‘Then, when they were nearer, he called out : 
Won’t you, 


thoughts, and the three chatted and laughed | 


“‘Yes,’’ urged Rusty Fox, ‘‘that’s the best 





Ray Coon smiled to himself again, and began ' 


he had reached the ground, however, Rusty . 
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about half filled with nuts, and ran toward 
the woods as fast as his legs would carry him. 

‘That is a mean thing to do!l’’ exclaimed 
| Reddy Fox, as Ray Coon slipped to the ground 


, and gazed in amazement after Rusty Fox. ‘‘I 
| did not have any hand in it.’’ 
‘Allright !’? cried Ray Coon. ‘‘We’ll catch 


him! Come!’? 

But Rusty Fox had a good start of them and 
was a fast runner. He did not stop in the 
woods to hide the bag, but hurried through 
and into an open field beyond. 

“I'll hide the bag in the next wood lot,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘That is a better place.’’ 

Ite was hurrying along so fast that he did 
not notice a big sign, ‘‘No trespassing !?’ in the 
j field that he was crossing. Suddenly he heard 
a rush of feet behind him, and a heavy hand 
fell on his shoulder. 
| ‘*What are you doing in my field?’’ cried a 
gruff voice. ‘And you have been stealing 
nuts in my woods, too! I'l] teach you not to 
rob my nut trees again, you young rascal |’? 





“A LIKELY STORY!" SHOUTED A, WOLF. 


It was A. Wolf, a farmer known to have a 
,; Very bad temper. Rusty Fox had always been 
afraid of him. 

, ‘Oh, I did not steal your nuts!”’? he began 
j to whimper. ‘I was just running away to 
| play a joke on Ray Coon. We got the nuts 
from a tree on his father’s land.’’ 

“A likely story!’ shouted A. Wolf. ‘‘Just 
drop that bag, and I’ll give you the punish- 
ment you deserve !’” 

He picked up a shovel that lay near by, and 
poor Rusty Fox was in a fair way to get even 
more punishment than he deserved; but just 
then he saw his brother and Ray Coon hurry- 
| ing breathlessly from the woods into the field. 

“There they are, Mr. Wolf!’’? he cried. 
‘“They’ll tell you that my story is true!’” 

A. Wolf had raised the shovel to strike Rusty 
| Fox, but he let it fall to his side and waited 
until Ray Coon and Reddy Fox came running 
jup. He and Ray’s father were good friends, 
and he knew that Ray was an honest boy. 

‘*Please don’t hit Rusty, Mr. Wolf!’’ cried 








A, WOLF HANDED THE NUTS TO RAY. 


Ray Coon breathlessly. ‘‘He did not steal the 
nuts in your woods. We gathered them from 
‘a tree on my father’s land, and he was trying 
| to hide them just to play a joke on me.” 

| ‘Very well,’’ said A. Wolf. ‘‘I know that 
, you tell the truth, Ray Coon. You may go 
free this time, Rusty Fox, but don’t run through 
my field again. And you ought to be ashamed. 
to play a joke on such a good friend as Ray 
Coon is?” 

Ile handed the bag of nuts to Ray Coon and 
‘turned back to his work. Ray Coon, with the 
; Fox boys on either side, set out for home with- 
‘out saying a word. Kusty Fox felt very sheep- 

ish, and he made a promise to himself that he 
| would not play another joke on his good friend. 
Ray Coon was wondering how it was that 
some persons were always managing to get into 
trouble. Then he spoke up cheerfully : 
“When we get to my house, boys, we’ll go 
in and have some nut candy. My mother 
makes the best nut candy in the world !’’ 





RUSTY| FOX FELT VERY SHEEPISH. 
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WORLD’S SERIES 
BASEBALL GAME 





Stockin, 





Watertown. 
Seth M 





James 





adel, Kendal Green, Ma 









Owners ’ 
Every play known to baseball can be made ff} ME. Drake, Moston, Mase, Charles 1 Kelsey, | 
on this game. Pitch a STRAIGHT or N rabec a Search ine Ar aterm ma 
CURVED BALL, BUNT or HIT T tron, Ii, Oliver, Bb. Merrill, | 
OUT, and STEAL BASES as you think W. Hight) Winchester, Mags. 
best. No matter whether you know real 


baseball or not. you'll soon like this game. 
See letter below. 


AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Read this letter from a “World's Series" Fan: 
z to you for another of your 
S Baseball Games, bought one 
of these games last summer and was deliv! 

with it. My tather, who was never a b: 
enthusiast, became'a rabid tan at this game, as 
did the whole family to such an extent that T 
was unable to get the game when I wished it.” 


FREE :—One of the Runners if you'll send 
your dealer's name. Price of game 75 cents 
at dealers, 85 cents by mail. 


RY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














ACUTE POISONING. 


HEN a case of acute poisoning oceurs it 

generally has one of three origins. 

The man has swallowed the poison by 

t mistake fora medicine; he has tried to. 
| commit suicide, or he has eaten some- 
‘ thing that for one reason or another 
is not fit for food. When we hear tl a whole 
family, or an entire community, has suftered from | 

| poison, the third reason will be the correctone, It 
may be that the food taken is inherently polsonous, 
as in the case of poisonous mushrooms; or it may 
| be that food, originally pure, has sulfered chemical ; 

j changes because it has been kept Loo long, or bas | 

not been properly cared for, H 

The symptoms of acute poisoning are generally 
so terrifying that the doctor is quickly summoned ; 
and that is well, for he will be needed. 

In many es it is not possible to tell at once 
just what kind of poison is causing the trouble, 
but it is certain that whatever it is it must be 
| removed from the body as quickly as possible 
There are two ways of removing poison quickly 
| from the stomach —either by a stomach pump, 
“which the doctor will bring and use, or by an 
femetic. The simple mustard-and-water emetic 































UNITED GAMES CO. 
25 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Athol, Mass. 





































Adds to the 


| send old Christ 


nate to have on board ar 


she is doing! She told me all about it: how | 
dreadfully she felt at first, and then how she 
remembered an Irish proverb, ‘God never shuts 
one door without opening two,’ and she deter- 
mined to hunt for her doors, She began with a 
school out in some mining town to which she had 
always sent a big Christmas cheek. She said she 
wrote the teacher and told her how it was, and 
the teacher wrote back, asking if she would only 
cards, or any bits of ribbon 
she could collect from friends. So Cynthia col- 
boxful and sent it, and she id 

t of anything she had 
nd they've kept writing back and forth till 
y’re such friends—and she knows the whole 
school 

“And it’s the same way with other places. She 
colleets magazines every month and sends them 
away; and she ix going down to the settlement to 
‘work out her check,’ as she says. And she’s col- 
lected a lot of clothing, and she and a little dre 
maker are putting it in order. The dressmaker 
does it in odd minutes for her giving.” 

Muriel stopped, not for lack of material, but to 
ch her breath, 
“God never letsa helping hand become empty,’ ” 
Cousin Hope quoted softly. 
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ONE KIND OF GOOSE. 


NE of the big ocean Hners was several days | 
O out from New York on a trip across the 
Atlantic. It was dinner time, and those at 

table fell to telling stores about their experiences 
Finally it was the turn of a person who 

sly been boasting of his lineage. He 








“It happened a number of years ago,” said he, 
‘on my fifteenth trip across the oc when we 
rain short of some provisions, particularly eges, 
milk, fruit and fresh meat. We were very fortu-' 
sourceful fellow named 
Brand who pulled us out of the difficulty in good 
shape. First he went to the hatehway for eg: 
but, as they were a little too old to eat, they were 
used for cooking, and he requested the captain to 
have the ship to. This operation was repeated 
until we bad eggs enough to go round, Then, 
at Brand’s suggestion, the captain fired a ship's 
rocket into the Milky Way, and all we had to do | 
was to hold buckets and cateh the milk as it poured + 
out of the hole made by the rocket. For a fruit! 
supply we let down buckets over the side of the | 
ship and picked up enough ocean currents to last | 
for a week. The next day we had foul weather, 
which provided us with plenty of ducks and 
chickens, Some of these we ate and others we 
kept to replenish our egg supply.” | 

“Twas on that very trip,” spoke up a wag at the 
end of the table, “It was the steamer Baltic, In 
October, 1908, New York to Liverpool. W: 
had on Doard a vd goose, Which was over- 
jooked in some way. I’m sure they never ate 
the bird, but P've wondered all these years until 
toalay what ever became of it.” 
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A GOOD INDIAN. 


ITH all bis fanits, the American Indian in 
his best estate 
y i 


the michty virtues of 
A touching example 
of the nobility of character that many of them 
apable of is given in the late John Muir's 

in Alaska.” 
Muir describes the coming of missionaries: 














can do no harm, and you should give it while you 
are waiting for the doctor, Plain table mustard— | 

— a tablespoonful stirred in half_a pint of slightly 
[warm water and swallowed quickly —has saved 

s Washing out the stomach, it 
an He ed ‘has a slightly stimulating effect, which is an excel- 
It isn’t alone the deliciously (eit ning cute poisoning is often followed | 
li pe by a dangerous collapse. 1 

ewecr nue like toste. of Gra: Nuts . For that reason do everything you can to sup- 
that has made the food famous, portthe strength of a badly poisoned person, Even | 


after the stomach has been emptied and the acute 
though taste makes first appeal, and symptoms have subsided, the dan 
goes a long way. 











Joy of Livin 


















may be very great. Warm blankets and hot-water 
| bottles are helpful, but it is not of much use to give 
stimulants by the mouth nntil the stomach has 
: been emptied, 
But with the zestful flavor there | "ynen the poison is a strong acid, the atomach 
is in Grape-Nuts the entire nu- | pump cannot be used for fear of farther Injury to 
: the already lacerated gullet, and the enema is the 
triment of finest wheat and barley. 


, best treatment we can adopt; but in cases of food 
And this includes the rich mineral | 








poisoning the tube is a valuable adjunet to the 
; treatment, The collapse may be serious enough to 
elements of the grain, necessary for | require energetic treatment with stimulants, either 
S . | by Injecting strychnine, or by giving brandy or 
vigorous health—the greatest joy | coffee, or both, cither by mouth or by means of an 
of life. enema, according to the condition of the patient. 
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CYNTHIA’S DOORS. 


URIEL, curled up like a kitten on the | 
window seat of Covsin Hope's room, 
was telling her everything that had 
happened since her last visit. 

“But the very worst of all is about 
the Davenports,” she chattered. “You 
heard they had lost all their money. Isn't it dread- 
Jul! And just because Mf. Davenport was too 
honest to get out of it the way some men do, It 
doesn’t seem right—when they are always so inter- 
ested in every kind of good thing. I just know the 
thing that hurts Cynthia Davenport most is that 
she can’t glve any more.” 
“Do you mean it was dreadful for Mr. Daven- 
port to be honest?” Cousin Hope asked with a 


Every table should have its 
daily ration of 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 
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model “RANGER” bicycle twinkle. 
Ie to “ ” i 
Pe Tenet samp introduce. ‘Of course not!” Muriel retorted indignantly. 


on approval and 30 
catalog and 


eyes’ triel, Send for big free “Must I begin to talk grammar to you, Cousin 


Particulars of most s offer ever | Hope?” 
made coe bicycle. You will be nats “And how do you know that Cynthia can’t give 
fea STYLES nics ccd coo Receee | any more? From what [’ve seen of her, it seems 


¥ dicycles, Most complete line in America. 

b sii.00, “A tow good sosond basa icyeiet 

> 917. lew 20001 bicycles 
‘taken in trade, $3 to 68 to clear. 

‘Tiree, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO 
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tical experiense with successf Pmen Time 
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INDIANAPOLIS MOTOR SCHOOL 
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tw me that I should hesitate a long time before I 
put ‘can’t’ and Cynthia Davenport together.” 

“Why, but she can’t! She hasn’t the money. 
Not any money, Cousin Hopet You don't know | 
how they're living!”’ 

“Maybe it's my mathematical training, but T do 
like aceurate information,” Cousin Hope replied. | 
“1d advise you to go and investigate for yourself, | 
and then report again.” 1 

“Pil do just that,” Muriel replied promptly. I 

There was no procrastination about Muriel; | 
consequently Cousin Hope only smiled when she 
heard tlying footsteps on the stairs the next after- | 
noon, That was Muriel with ‘a mouth full of 
new 

“O Cousin Hope!” Muriel cried breathlessly. 

Consin Hope pushed aside her books and pre- 
pared to listen, 

“Has Cynthia stopped giving?” she asked. 

“T should say not. Lf you could know the things 
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Stickeen Indians of Fort Wrangell and their 
Sin Christianizing them, The tribesmen, 
, Were encouraged to accept the Christian 
faith by their head chief, but he told them he 
could not himself become a Christian, for this 
reaso 

“TL wish you to learn this new religion and teach 
it to your children, $o that you may all go when 
you die to that good heaven’ country of the white 
manand be happy. But Tam too old to learn a 
new religion; and, besides, many of my people 
«Land foolish people, and, 
if this word the missionaries have brought us is 
true I think it is, many of my people must be 
in that bad country the missionaries call ‘hell’; 
and I must go there also, for a Stickeen chief 
never deserts his people in time of trouble. To 
that bad country, therefore, I will go, and try to 
cheer my people and help them as best I can 
to endure their misery.” 
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GREEK MET GREEK. 


TIGHT-FISTED old man, says the Wash- 

ington Post, who was feeling very ill, asked 

a friend to recommend a physician. The 

friend named @ certain specialist noted no less 
for his professional skill than for his wit. 

“Is he very expensive?” asked the sick man. 

“Well, not so very,” was the answer. ‘He'll 
charge you four dollars for the first visit and two 
for each one after that.” 

The old fellow soon afterwards walked into the 
office of the physician named by his friend, and, 
upon being admitted to the consulting room, laid 
down two dollars, remarking, “Well, doctor, here 
Tam again.” 

The physician calmly picked up the money and 
put It into a drawer, which he locked securely. 
The sick man looked on, expectantly awaiting the 
next move. 

“Well, I’m ready to be examined,” he said at 
length. 

“I don’t think it’s necessary,” replied the shrewd. 
specialist. ‘“There’s no need todo It again. Keep 
right on taking the same medicine. Good day, 
sir.” 
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THE WAY OF THE EAGLE AND 
THE WHALE. 


HERE are two animals, says a writer in 

Pearson's: Weekly, that puzzle naturalists 

more than any others. They are nature's 
submarine and oplane —the whale and the 
eagle. It is known that whales occasionally de- 
scend as far as three thousand feet below the 
surface of the sea—a depth at which, from the pres- | 
sure of water, they ought to be crushed flat. Why 
they are not injured, naturalists have yet to dis- | 
cover, It is this pressure prevents a modern | 
submarine from descending more than some three 
hundred feet. Eagles have been seen, through 
lelescopes, to fly with apparent ease from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand feet above sea level. 
At that height no human being can live, owing to 
the rarefication of the air. How the birds live and 
fly at far greater heights than man can endure Is 
another question still unanswered, 


























Would You Handicap 
Your Child for Life? 


OT if you could help it! Then don’t 

give them narrow, pointed shoes to 
wear, shoes which bend the tender foot- 
hones, causing bunions, corns, fallen arches, 
ingrowing nails, callolses, etc. 

Instead, give them good-looking, com- 
fortable, long-wearing Educators and keep 
them from ever /earning foot-ills. 

Put on Educators yourself and see how 
Nature will relieve you of your foot-ills. 
Made for all ages—men, women, children. 

But remember, not all broad-toed shoesare 
Educators. Be sure to look for EDUCATOR 
stamped on the sole, if you want the cor- 
rect Educator shape that ‘‘lets the feet grow 
as they should.” 
ar Totays before you forget, send for “Bent Bones 


Make Frantic Fect""—a book of startling informa- 
tion by orthopaedic experts. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, lnc., 18 High St., Boston, Mase. 


EDUCATOR 




























Wilkinson's 


Running Pony 


canters all about the 
house, veranda, lawn, 
up and down the side. 
walk; guides right or 
left by lightly pulling 
the rein while the 
rocking motion is ex- 
erted by the rider. 
The forelegs, pivoted 
within the body swing 
forward, together or 
is pulled. The nearest alive 
yet invented. Strong, beauti 








ingly, as the re 





any plaything 











1, durable. Three sizes. Sane price 
Ask at departments for Wilkinson's Running 
Pony your dealer hasn't it we will ship 





rect, fr 


The Running Por 


t paid. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
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UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
Sizes 24 to 8. Widths D, E & EE. 

A sy Shoe for Tender Feet 
the start breaking in 


CHAS, A. ROBERTS, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist) 
=S=58=68: = 
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Beals 


WORKER'S 8 


Companic 


Ride in a Bush Ca: 


Pay for tt 
out of your commissions on 
sales. 1am dally shipping 
@,.cars to Bush Agents, 
jetting big 


igprods 
Coy 40 pape cat 
= slow giving fail details. 


for you, 


fess me persgnallen]. HaBUBH tres. Dept. 1002. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bugh (Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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TINATUREG SCIENCE] 4 


ATTLES AND RAINFALL.—Many persons 
| in Europe and many in this country have 
| uoticed the unusual rainfalls that have oceurred in 
urious localities since the beginning of the great 
war, and have wondered whether those and other 
|¥uomalies in the weather could be caused by the 
emendous gunfire in Europe. Meteorologis 
tout the idea. They say that, to cause rain, gun- 
fhe would have to be on avastly greater scale than 
| has yet attained, and that all attempts to produce 
rain by bombarding the clouds have failed. In 
discussing the extremely heavy rainfall in England 
ring the winter of 1914-15, Dr. H. R. Mill, director 
he British Rainfall Organization, made the fol. 
lowing statement: “The vastness of the work done 
by the quict processes of nature requires only to be 
realized in order to show the inealeulable improb- 
ability that gunfire in France can produce a wet 
| Winter in gland. Take th e of three and a 
half f\ches of rain that fell in excess of the average 
in December over 58,000 miles of England 
| and Wale That quantity is 203,000 square-mile 
inches br more than 13,000,000,000 tons. At winter 
| temperatur | water vapor would form 
about oe per cent of the mass of the atmosphere 
that conkained it; hence the minimum quantity of 
u hat mus ve been carried over England and 
em! er, 1914, must have exceeded 
| 1,800,{00,000,000 tons. The amount of force required 
even to deviate the direction of moving masses of 
that magnitude is surely far beyond that which 
can beexerted even by nations at war.” 


OUNDING FOR SHELLS.—Where the tide of 

battlehas ebbed and flowed, the soil of France 
is so fullof projectiles that a French inventor has 
| devised an electrical apparatus to find them. As 
soon as the thrifty French reeover any portion of 
| land from the invader, they return it at once to 
agficultural use, but before the soil is ploughed it 
is necessaryto find any sources of potential danger 
| —in the form of unexploded shells—that may lie 
beneath, According to the Edison Monthly, the 
instrument that they use is an adaptation of the 



















26 Extra Features—127-inch Wheelbase 

High-Speed Motor — 48-horsepower 
John W. Bate’s Last 

Word in Efficiency 





































The Mitchell Sedan—Springfield Type—in Fair Weather 


Luxury Models 
For Next Year’s Shows 


Including Three Year-Round Types 


At next year’s Shows—which start in January—the Mitchell will 
exhibit some extra-fine luxury bodies. 

Our artists and experts have been working for months on them. 
About all the fine cars in the world have been studied, to get every 
appealing touch. 

John W. Bate, the great efficiency expert, has directed all these 
efforts. So each of these Mitchells has dozens of features which no 
other one car has. 


We have built 500 of these models, some enclosed and some con- 
vertible. And we want to get them this winter into the hands of 
the right 500 people. 


Only 500—No More This Year 


We have built only 500, and that 
for two reasons. One is that this win- 
ter we want them exclusive. They are 
really advertisements of the Mitche]l 
class, and we want those who get them 
to prize them. 

Then the over-demand for our open 





“T made this cake with 
Crisco at half the cost 
of butter” 


[ee message has an appeal for 
every woman. It points the way 
toward cutting down household ex- 
penses. 


You need not bake less just because 
creamery butter is high. Use Crisco. 








Hughes induction balance. As described in the 
proceedings of the French Academy of Science 
the apparatus is so sensitive that the operator 
detect by sound, through the telephone, the pres- 
ence of a fragment of shell, or even of ‘a tin can. 
It is also possible from the nature of the sound to 
distinguish between considerable mas es of metal 
and small fragments. The instrument has two 
| coils of large diameter, the windings of which are 
on wooden frames. As js usual in the induction 
balance, no metal of any kind is used in that part 
of the instrument. The two coils, attached to a 
handle, form an instrument with whieh the surface | 
of the soil is explored and tested. Aslongas there | 
| is no metal present the mutual induction of the 
primary and the secondary circuits is in @ neutral 
state, with the result that the telephone remains | 
silent. When fragments of shell are encountered, A - W 

even if they lie considerable depth, their pres- Latest Il eather Cars 
ence speaks, as it were, through the telephone. It 
takes two persons about an hour to test thoroughly 
an acre of ground, but when the work has been 
completed the farmer can be sure that there is 
nothing left there to endanger his life or blunt his 
ploughshare. 






Crisco is a purely vegetable shorten- 
ing of such superior quality that it 
gives butter richness. Yet it costs 
only half as much. 


RISCO 


DOR ESS Bing 


Crisco-made cakes are as tasty as if 
the best creamery butter were used 
and they stay fresh and moist much 
longer. 

Crisco is a/l shortening, purely veg- 
etable, the solid cream of edible oil, 
and so rich that one-fifth less is re- 
quired. 

You can save money and enjoy appe- 
tizing results by following the exam- 
ple of the American housewives who 
already use Crisco in their cake 
making. 

.  Emily’s White Cake 
Kate B. Vaughn) 


As rich and tasteful as if you used butter 
costing twice as much 


%4 cupful Crisco 14 teaspoonfuls salt 
2% cupfuls sugar 1% cupfuls milk or water 










cars made a larger output impossible, 
anyway. 

If you want an extra-fine car—either 
a winter car or an all-season car—we 
urge you to see these new models at 
once. Your Mitcliell dealer can supply 
them while they last. 



















Even in the Mitchell open cars you get 26 
extra features which other cars omit. You get 
440 parts made of toughened steel. You get 
many parts —vital parts— made of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel, 

You get a car which is built to be—and 


See in particular the all-weather 
models. They lead in popularity. 
One is the Mitchell Sedan—a Spring- 
field type. A closed car with the lux- 
uries of a Limousine. But the plate proved to be—practically a lifetime car. 
glass sides disappear in a moment, and In these luxury bodies you will see many 
you have an open Touring Car. Sars wich o Oo clan als ances GL ve 
The Mitchell Cabriolet is a 3-passen- Mitchell dealer now. 
ger Coupe which changes in a moment 


to an open Roadster. Mitchell Models 


The Mitchell demountable top makes 
a Touring Car a closed car when you 3-passenger Roadster, $1325 









ROFITABLE TENANTS.—Dry. Y. Sjéstedt of 

the Royal Museum of Natural History at 
Stockholm has described the unusual nests of cer- 
tain smal! ants that make their homes in the galls 
of the small thorny acacias in East Africa, If 
one of the galls is touched, all the ants rush out 
through rows of small holes, and saturate galls, 
























leaves and branches with a white, ill-smelling vant i 5-passenger Touring Car, 1325 
are cupfuls nee 1% See rnte: liquid that they secrete freely. Young galls are ® Be Es . « . 1 7. ee cigar Touri . Car, ee 
E aerate Mand green in color, about the size of the walnut, and The Mitchell Limousine and Mitchell = moeiee ty 





ing powder whites of § exes 
(Use accurate level measurements) 






Coupe will give you a new conception 


8 Equipped with Demoun’ Only, 
have a solid interior. The ants remove the con- < $300 = Pasa 





AM 


Cream Crisco. Add sugar slowly and cream to- 
gether. Sift dry ingredients and add alternately 
with liquid. Add flavoring then beat mixture well 
before folding in the egg whites. Prepare layer 
cake tins by greasing them with a mixture of 
Crisco and flour. Pour in cake mixture, put in 
moderate oven, allow to rise for five minutes, in- 
crease heat and bake fifteen minutes, reduce heat 
to allow cake to shrink from sides of pan. Sufi- 
cient for three large layers, 


Chocolate Frosting 


4 cupfuls granulated 8 tablespoonfuls cocoa 

sugar or 4 squares chocolate 
2 cupfuls milk 2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 






























tents, whereupon the shell of the gall becomes 
black and hard. When the wind blows, the hollow 
balls, pierced with holes, give out strange, low 
sounds like the whistling of wind in the rigging of 
a ship, or the tones of an zolian harp. If the 
eggs, larvae or chrysalises of the ants were placed 
in the gall without previous preparation, every puff 
of wind would throw them against one another 
and injure them. To avoid that danger, the ants 
build from the interior substance of the galls 
numerous combs and cases in which they place the 
larvee and the chrysalises, Curiously enough, the 
arrangement is not so one-sided as it seems, for 
the trees profit by the presence of the odd tenan‘ 




















of closed car luxury. 





You get in any Mitchell model at least 20 
per cent extra value. That is due to our fac- 
tory efficiency. John W. Bate, in this model 
plant, has cut our factory costs in two. 











3-passenger Cabriolet, 
4-passenger Coupe, 

7-pass. Springfield Sedan, 
7-passenger Limousine, 

All prices f. 0. b. Racine 


$1775 
$1850 
$1985 
$2650 






MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 











, In the galls the ants find protection for themselyes SS=] —SS SS] SS = 
" Mix eee tel mrcmees) ona and their larva; the ants cause no damage to the i = = a = 7 
until you can form a soft ball in cold water. Cool, acacias, but, on the contrary, help to protect them i 
then beat until creamy, add Crisco and continue against numerous enemies, for giraffes, antelopes | H E I D I A S E R 
beating. When quite cold beat in vanilla. As and gazelles dislike the secretions that the ants | 
soon as thick enough to spread, spread between emit, and so’keep away from the trees. 
pees eet ny ot cake. If siesta i need = By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
in pl of cocoa to sugar milk a it 
ii It as syrup cooks. N THE SOUTH SEAS.—In a recent lecture Z : 
ae OTe ve before the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. C. M. R. MACFARLANE has here written a really big, 
You should send for Janet McKenzie Hill's new Woodtonastoraee neti 2 ae emotional American novel, In his hero, John 
/ book “Balanced Daily Diet”. . It is a handsome ner piltish resident commissioner Hampstead,—railway clerk, actor, book agent and 
addition tothe Crisco Library. Iilustrated in color, of the Solomon Islands, described two islands that reacher,—he has depicted a character destined to live 
; Contains many new econo’ recipes. Tells are seldom visited by white men. Theyare Rennell P Mmetas baie M D. the webs 
how to best prepare meals for greater physical and and Bellona islands, which were discovered at 2 bitious to b eet fe ote ark “ ie 
= mental strength. A storehouse of valuable house- the beginning of the last century. Steamers from Joe ee come & famous star, yet loving the crude 


hold information including the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. Worth 
much more. Write today. Address Dept. G-10, 
‘The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 












Sydney to the Solomons pass close to them, and 
sometimes between them, but trading vessels do 
hot stop there, for the anchorage is poor, The 


John Hampstead with all the intensity of her passionate 
nature, Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real woman of 
the stage. Then there is the other girl,—dimpled, blue- 
eyed, trusting Bessie,—who has loved John with a child's 





natives, therefore, having nothing to sell, have been 
left to themselves, with the result that, although 
natives of islands only a hundred miles away have 
advanced to the stage of sewing machines, gram- 
ophones and other articles of modern civilization, 
the natives of Rennell and Bellona, when Mr. 
Woodford visited them a few years ago, were 
eager for scrap iron of every sort, old nails, and 
especially fishhooks; and so little was known 
about the islands that even the native names for 
them had not been accurately determined. Immi- 
gration into the Pacific islands from Asia, far from 
having ceased, is at present going on at a rate 
probably greater than during the old Polynesian 
migrations. Mr. Woodford predicts that at no 
very distant date the whole of the Melanesian and 
Polynesian populations of the Pacific will be ab- 
sorbed and merged in a race composed largely of 
Chinese and Japanese. 


love undisclosed until he blunders under the spell of 
the actress. 

Hereafter it is Peter Clark Macfarlane who 

will share with Harold Bell Wright the 


honor of the mastership of the “ big, emo- 
tional American novel.’ —Boston Transcript. 


How to Get This Book 
FREE. Send us one new subscription 


for The Youth's Companion 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will Present you with HELD TO ANSWER, 
and also send the book to you postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 
NOTE. 1 


. Under the above Offer only one book is allowed to a subscritfr. The subscription pr 
be one that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cimmot be br 
is made only to our present eet PAPE Oye. ne 
Ave.and St! Paul MASS 
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SPEED AND LEAPING POWERS oF 
ANIMALS. 


E speed with which animals can run and the 
height or the distance that they can leap have 
long been subjects of interest to naturalists. | 

In the old days extraordinary powers were some- | 
times ascribed to wild animals. A book on natural 
history published In England in 1804 declared that 
an American panther, or mountain tion, had been 
known to jump a distance of one hundred feet. 
Our big cat might have done so, but it must have 
been down a steep hillside. 

Writers of a century ago were firm in the convic- 
tion that the greyhound was the fastest living ani- 
mal; some maintained that he could run a mile in 
aminute. Modern observers, however, have found 
that the best hound is by no means able to keep 
pace with a trained race horse. Indeed, the late 
J. A. Graham, a careful student of such matters, i 
used to say that no living animal could outfoot « i 
modern race horse. 

A first-rate horse, running his best and not 
handicapped by carrying a rider, can run a mile in 
Jess than a hundred seconds. A fleet hound such ’ i Ih, 
as those that are used in coursing can run a mile 
in about one minute and fifty seconds, A jack 
rabbit is nearly as fast, and an antelope is con-| 
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i : , 
siderably faster. Mr. Graham thought an antelope 2 i gee ' \ 4 
might run a mile across the level prairie In one GLUCK“ \ Victrola XVI, $200 — Other sty les of MCCORMACK I 
minute and forty or forty-five seconds. | ) Victrola XVI, electric, $250 ‘ BY the Victor and Victrola eee ) 
On the other hand, Mr. Cottar, an old African | = Mahogany or oak t $10 to $400 ori 
hunter, thinks that Thomson's gazelle would have | 0 = - 
no trouble whatever in running away from the | 
fastest horse, and that Grant's gazelle and the é ; = ' 
gerenuk are almost equally fleet. ’ 
A race horse in full stride covers twenty-five or e@ wor. Ss re atest artists true to 1 e! 
twenty-six feet at a bound, and an English cross- | | 
country horse is said to have leaped thirty-six fe | a 
An American white-tailed deer can jump more than rr 1c , r > * . . > ino 
thifty toes and dates In Evelasd: tbat hed coesnent| 1 he. artists you want to hear in your home are the noted singers 
from its park cleared a fence twelve feet high In | and musicians who are the favorites of thé music-loving public; who 
returning to the inclosure. | by reas f thet ent 11 illi ‘ i ll . . | 
ale balla: a sileelés sor maha entelone: is y reason O their exce ptiona brilliance afe universally recognized as 
probably the greatest living high Jumper. Tray-| 2 WO oe An KAGE AMETehe 
elers have often asserted that this beast could the world S greatest ar tists. 
Jump more than twenty feet high. Mr. Cottar saw Their performances in your home are all due to the wonderful | 
a number of these antelopes leap over the tops of ‘ fe q A ni 3 
some small trees, and then he measured the trees achievements of one instrument—the Vi¢trola. The artists themselves , 
They were fifteen feet high. ‘ 
The animals have the curious habit of jumpin have chosen the Victrola as the only ifstrument capable of bringing 
over one another’s backs, either when frightened rs cs , 
Ree oe eee aa Ge Ian aint their superb art into the home in all ifs natural beauty. That is why | 
on an African veldt to see a herd of these antelope they make Victor Records exclusively. il 
jumping over one another like boys playing leap- eiaee ¢ 3 7 * ‘ 
frog. When frightened, the first impulse of a herd Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
of pallah is to rush together; then they begin leap- Victors and Victrolas and play: thesmusic you know and like best. 
ing, one after another going high Into the air, ? ¢ 
clearing small trees, their mates, other antelope, or 
anything else that gets into the way. They «do not Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J, U.S.A. 
PeAlFe Brun ne rore ie take eA DuL AN os well Rerliner Gramophon Mont re dian Distribut i‘ 
from a standing position as with a running start. . 
The tion was long supposed to make tremendous New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month ‘ 


bounds when charging his prey, but modem 
sportsmen say that a llon runs low to the ground, 
bounding into the air only on his last leap, when 
he expects to strike. Even such bounds, they 


e 
aay; 
are of no great length. Mr. Stewart Edward 
White says a lion can run a hundred yards in six 
seconds, which certainly is fast enough to catch 
most sorts of game. 


* © 

\ 

SNAP JUDGMENT. Important warning. Victor Records ean To insure Victor quality, always look 
| be safely and satisfactorily played only for the famous trademark,’ His Master's 

with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus Voice.” It is on every Victrola and | 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records every Victor Record. It is the only 
cannot be safely played on machines with way to identify genuine Victrolas and 
jeweled or other reproducing points. Victor Records. 
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women have been “helping recruiting’? by 

walking the streets and putting a white feather 
into the buttonhole of every man they met who was 
not wearing the khaki. 

I was standing just outside the central station In 
Glasgow, writes an American, when a woman 
walked up to a man who was standing near me, 
and without a word pulled a white feather throug! 
his buttonhole. He was a great big fellow, and 
she had to do some reaching to get at him. 

He smiled when he saw what she had done and 
sald, “Thank you, madam,” very politely. 

That was like waving a red rag before a bull, 
and she grew crimson and started to tell him what 
she thought of him. He listened until she had 
finished, and then he asked, ‘Have you another of | 
these feathers, by any chance me 

“Yes, [ have, you coward!” she snapped, and 
she put another feather on him. As she did so, he 
pulled a Victoria Cross from his pocket and pinned 


‘ whut een ian stuttered and stam. PADERE SSN bas | KREISLER 
mered, trying to make an apology, and she reached HIS MAS 15) nSy VOICE bah 
out to take the feathers back, but he stopped her 

“No, madam,” he said, ‘I'll keep these as sou- ssctasieaal 
venirs, If you don’t mind; but I'd like to say a few 
words to you about what you are doing. 

“The fact that 1am in civilian clothes does not 
necessarily mean that Iam acoward. For all you 
knew, I might have been physically unfit for serv- | 
ice. I might have been a married man with ten or 
adozen small children depending on me. There 
are any number of things that might have pre- 
vented me from joining the army, but you didn’t 
even wait to inquire. 

“You thought that because I was not in khaki I 
was a coward. As a matter of fact, I have been | 
at home, recovering from wounds I received when | 
I won this little cross, and T shall shortly be on my | 
way back to join my r 

“Tf you will accept a suggestion from a man who 
knows men, you will stop this silly business, for 
you do more harm than anything else. If I were 
a civillan, after what you did to me then, I would 
have faced a firing party before I would have 
Joined the army. I trust you have learned some- 
thing. Good afternoon.” 

T found out later that he ts a sergeant piper fn | 
one of the most famous Scottish regiments, and 
that he won the cross for saving three officers 
when wounded himself. | 


e 4 
HISTORY FROM THE NURSERY. | 


ISS SMITH, the teacher, says Harper's 
Magazine, was hearing the history class 
The pupils ned unusually dull on that 
particular occasion, and in vain did the teacher 
try to get them to give correct answers. At last 
she looked at the child who was her star pupil. 
“Now, Elsie," she said, “Mary followed Edward 
didn’t she 2”? 
“Yes, mav’am,” replied the little girl. 
“And now, who followed Mary?” asked the 
teacher, hopefully. 
All was silence for a moment, and then Elsie 
raised her hand. 
“Yes, Elsie?” queried the teacher. “Who fol- 
lowed Mar: 
“Her little lamb, teacher,” said Elsie trium- 
phantly. 





I' the British Isles during this war a great many 
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| The F irefly Radium Watch 


“LUMINOUS IN THE DARK” 
Special Limited Offer. The Firefly Radium Watch given 


to any Companion subscriber for 
one new yearly subscription (not your own) and 50 cents extra; or sold for 
$2.50. In either case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 













fpHE Firefly Radium Watch looks like the average timepiece in 
daylight and fulfills all the functions of a good timekeeper. The 
unique and special feature of this new watch is that the numerals 
and minute and hour hands are covered with a patented radium com- 
pound, This compound makes the watch figures and hands plainly 
visible at night, and enables the owner to read the time in absolute 
darkness without the aid of any other light. (See illustration.) 
Unlike other luminous compounds of “phosphor,” etc., the radium 
compound does not depend upon exposure to daylight to store up its 
luminous properties. It is guaranteed to last indefinitely, and is not 
affected by dampness or other climatic changes. 













In the daylight The many uses to which this new watch may be put will be self- 
evident. For the automobilist, for the traveler, about the farm, upon 
dark country roads, in the bedroom, the time is always plainly indi- 
cated without the use of matches. The blacker the darkness—the 
brighter is the dial illumination. This new feature just doubles the 


‘value of this watch over a watch with an ordinary dial. 





In the dark 7 













The Firefly Radium Watch has a stem wind and set, a white dial with Arabic numerals, and a 16-size nickel case. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul. St., BOSTON: M 
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a HAT, didn’t 
you know 
that?’’? asked 


Mr. Harmon. ‘‘Pshaw, 
yes! Patricia Quincan- 
non, the finest girl in the 
county, is the daughter 
of the old man who lives 
in that silly structure 
on stilts; but Patricia 
doesn’t live with him. 
Mrs. Thwait, who is at 
the head of things in 
Dalroy, treats her likea 
daughter. She sent her 
away to school, and the 
girl fitted herself to be a 
teacher according to the 
most advanced methods. 
Patricia’s the one who 
proposed that Miss ‘lor- 
rey be sent for.’’ 

‘*The woman they’re 
trying to get for prin- 
cipal 2?” 

“*The same. You see, 
Miss Torrey has a big 
reputation for a young 
woman. She’ll be com- 
ing along in a day or 
two now, I hear, and 
then you’l] think all the 
bees in the county are 
swarming. ’’ 

‘IT simply love to 
read about girls with 
strange, ‘disreputable 
parents,’’ said Annie 
Dee that evening, when 
the four of them were 
again by themselves. 
‘*But when it comes 
to knowing and asso- 
ciating with them, it’s 
different. ’’ 

“*You haven’t been 
asked yet to associate 
with Miss Quincannon, 
Annie Dee,’’ said her 
brother rather sharply. 
“And how do we know that 
her father is disreputable? We 
haven’t laid eyes on him yet; 
and naturally Mr. Harmon is in 
no mood to put him in a flattering 
light. ’” 

**No, we won’t call her father 
disreputable, ’’ said Mrs. Wardell 
amiably. ‘‘And neither will we 
lose our heads over the girl 
because she’s good to look at and has agree- 
able manners. One would be as foolish as the 
other. ’” 

“‘Oh, but, mother, there’s no mistaking 
her!’’ protested Rue. ‘‘She’s wonderful !’’ 

“If she’s wonderful,’? Mrs. Wardell con- 
cluded, ‘‘there’s an end of argument. Given 
personality enough, anyone can emerge from 
hard situations. ’” 

The next morning the girls decided to go for 
a row on the river. After exploring the bank 
for a little distance, they pulled into the shade 
of some overhanging willows. The sun was 
hot out on the river, and the girls were glad 
to rest in their little retreat. Rue began to 
sing softly and Annie Dee joined in; then, 
after a time, for no reason that they could 
have told, they became silent, content to listen 
to the lisping of the water about the boat. 
That was how it happened that two persons 
walking along the path on the bank knew 
nothing of their presence. 

“How long are you going to hound me, 
Pat?’?’ a man said gruffiy. ‘‘Haven’t you 
known me long enough to understand that I’ 
do what I please without consulting anyone— 
least of all a daughter that’s too proud to live 
with me?”” 

“But, dad,’’ pleaded a voice that they easily 
recognized as Patricia Quincannon’s, ‘‘what is 
the use of spoiling Mr. Harmon’s plans and 
keeping many men out of work for the summer? 
Sooner or later Mr. Harmon’s going to come 
out ahead, and holding him back like this seems 
spiteful. I hear people saying what they think 
of you, and—and it seems as if I couldn’t stand 
it” 

“I didn’t know you were so sensitive about. 
me, Pat. If you take such an interest in me, 
why don’t you come and live with me and act 
as a daughter should ?’”” 

‘*You know very well, dad, that I’d live with 
you in a minute if it wasn’t for those friends 
of yours. How could I stay in the cabin with 
them coming there and drinking and singing ?”’ 

‘‘Mighty fine you are!’’ the man snarled. 
“Well, I don’t like your friends any better than 
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you like mine; so you leave me 
alone and I’ll do the same by 
you—no thanks either way.’’ 

The man’s steps crunched 
along the gravelly walk, and he was gone; 
but the girl remained. Rue and her sis' 
heard her rustling among the lea 
then, before they realized it, she was look- 
ing into their embarrassed eyes. 

‘Oh, we’re so sorry !’? Rue said, leaning 
forward. ‘‘We couldn’t go, could we?’’ 

Patricia Quincannon had tears in her eyes, 
; and quite frankly she wiped them away. 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘tyou couldn’t go. 
right anyway. You’d have found out soon. 
Now you know what anyone in town would 
have told you five minutes after you began to 
speak of me.’’ 

“Get into the boat with us, won’t you?’”’ 
said Rue. ‘‘There’s plenty of room.’’ 

Her gray eyes, quiet and urfderstanding, met 
the hot and unhappy eyes of the girl on the 
bank. There was a moment’s pause, 

‘*Yes,’’ Patricia answered at last. 
glad to get in.” 

For a moment they were silent, not knowing 
jexactly what to say. Then Patricia spoke 
abruptly, ‘‘Have you found a house?”’ 

They told her of the cottage that they cov- 
eted, and she related stories of the much-loved 
little woman who had long lived in it. Then 
they talked of other things, and the morning 
slipped away. When they parted it was witha 
feeling that they had formed a fast friendship. 

The following morning the letter came from 
Chicago. The Curtis brothers wrote: 

We shall be honored to have you occupy our 
aunt’s cottage on the terms you suggest, and hope 
you will not be discouraged by the state in which 
you will find things.’ We return your picture, as you 
request. Thank you very much. It was, to say 
the least, reassuring. If you wish to see our pic- 
tures, you will find them hanging on the south wall 
of Aunt Amrah’s sitting room. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gordon and Wylie Curtis. 

‘*What fun!’? Annie Dee said. ‘They took 
it all just as we wanted them to, didn’t. they? 
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What a relief to find some one 
who isn’t terribly serious! Now, 
mother, you must come and see 
the house. ’’ 

The Wardells certainly were not very 
serious as they made their way to Miss 
Rysdael’s cottage, armed with telegram 


to the key. 

“To my mind you need a scythe as 
much as a key,’’ Miss Rysdael said dis- 
| couragingly. “I don’t see how you’re ever 
| going to get through that tangle to the door.’’ 

‘Oh, we’ll manage very well, thank you!’’ 
Rue returned valiantly. ‘‘We’ve old boots and 
old gloves and are ready for a conflict.’’ 

‘*You must expect to find mice in the house, 
and maybe bats,’’ Miss Rysdael continued. 
‘Father said he wasn’t sure but snakes had 
got in, too.’? 

To her surprise the Wardells did not falter. 

‘Wish us luck!’’ cried Annie Dee, and, 
laughing at her oddly resentful neighbor, she 
led the attack on the little house. 

Only when they had flung wide every door 


manner of house Miss Amrah Curtis had left 
to record her personality. Then, with many 
exclamations of delight, they went from room 
to room. True, dust covered everything; but 
the low, comfortable rooms, the simple fur- 
nishings, the friendly fireplaces and the taste- 
ful dishes filled them with joy. 

‘‘That little red rocker must have been Miss 
Amrah’s favorite,’? Rue declared. ‘‘See how 
well placed it is here by the window! That 
must be your own particular place, mother 
dear. And oh, Annie Dee, there’s that picture 
of the Curtis boys, as Miss Rysdael calls them !’’ 

They gathered about the picture, which hung 
on the south wall. It showed two sturdy small 
boys—six and eight years of age, perhaps—in 
Tlighland costume. From their place on the 
wall they smiled shyly at their tenants. 

‘“‘What funny little kiddies!’’? said Rue. 
‘*But they’re nice, aren’t they, mother ?”* 

. ‘*As nice as everything else that belongs to 





and letter to convince her of their right’ 


and shutter did the Wardells pause to see what | 
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Miss Amrah. I like 

her house, her nephews 

and her atmosphere. I 

hhupe she’s pleased to 

lave us here. ’’ 

Rue and Annie Dee 
put on the old frocks 
that they had brought 
to work in, while Mrs. 
Wardell went to the 
village to purchase 
“ammunition and im- 

* plements of war,’’ as 
she said, in the way of 
broums, brushes, pails, 
soap and cleaning mate- 
rials. 

“There are only two 
bedrooms,’’ observed 
Rue, ‘‘and of course 
mother must have one 
aud Bobbie the other.’’ 

“*And we'll sleep in 
the trees, I suppose,’’ 
said Annie Dee, laugh- 
ing. 

**No, not quite; but 
we'll take this little 
summer kitchen and 
ake the loveliest dress- 
ing room out of it you 
ever saw. Then we’ll 
screen in the little porch 
that opens off it and 
put two cots out there. 
What could be finer?’’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ agreed 
Annie Dee. 

Mrs. Wardell was not 
one of those persons 
who think it economical 
to stretch out a piece of 
work that can be done 
quickly. So, leaving the 
house to her girls and 
making the yard her 
particular business, she 
enlisted that afternoon 
the services of two men, 
two horses, a plough 

and various other implements. 
Then, by a happy accident, she 
ran across one of those men who 
can turn their hand to all trades. 
She engaged him to repair the 
fence and paint it, to paint the 
house, to replace rusted hinges 
with new ones, to mend the pump 
and to see to the drains. 

The next few days flew by like 
magic, for there is nothing more absorbing to 
home-lovers than the making of a home. It 
was delightful to watch the little place emerge 
from its sorry state. While the ‘‘help’’ that 
they had hired polished floors and furniture, 
cleaned walls and windows, beat rugs and 
mattresses, the girls brightened andirons and 
candlesticks, washed china and glassware, 
sewed new curtains and cushion covers, and 
arranged their own personal possessions in the 
rooms. At last the rénovation was complete ; 
two regal hibiscus were set to guard the front 
steps, the yard was seeded, the shrubbery 
trimmed, the house and fence were painted a 
quiet gray and the shutters a cool green. 

‘*Aren’t you ready now to meet your neigh- 
bors?’? said Patricia one day, looking with 
appreciative eyes at the dainty living room. 
‘‘There’s to be a garden party at Mrs. Thwait’s 
for the. benefit of the new library that she 
started. Everyone wants to meet you, of course, 
and this will be a fine time for it.’”” 

‘Well, we’re ready to be looked over,’’ the 
Wardells declared. 

“‘Confidentially,’’ said Patricia, ‘‘this party 
‘was my idea, but it wouldn’t do to have people 
realize that it was in any sense mine, for I’m 
out of favor with at least half of my neizhbors 
on account of the part I’ve played in getting a 
new principal for the school.’’ 

As Patricia had suspected, the Wardells 
were feeling the need of sociability. So it 
was with no small sense of anticipation that 
they made their appearance the night of the 
party on the lantern-lighted lawn that sur- 
rounded Mrs. Thwait’s gracious old house. 

Mrs. Thwait, to whom Patricia had presented 
the Wardells, was eager to make them ac- 
quainted with her friends, and, as far as her 
duties as hostess allowed, she did so; but in 
the dim light, and with the constraint of new- 
ness hanging over them, the Wardells received 
only vague impressions. A few of the people 
ventured upon words of welcome and spoke of 
calling, on ‘them, (but (more ‘held out lifeless 
hands and uttered-vague and chilly nothings. 

The Wardells could not ‘fail to observe that 
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there were two camps at Mrs. Thwait’s, and| father loses in this fight, there are hundreds! you intruding with a lot of silly cheerfulness 
that, although all were gathered together for | of people who will be glad of it to the end of | that can’t mean a thing to me—not a thing!” 


au admirable purpose, the two factions never- 
theless drew away from each other. 

"I see,’’ said Patricia, *‘that you are 
observigg the dark and suspicious glances 
hurled by one group of our townspeople 
at the other group, and I think you 
know the cause of them. By the way, 
Miss ‘Torrey, the proposed incumbent, 
will be here to-night. She arrives on 
the eight-o’clock train, and the president 
of the school board is going to bring her 
here.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that pretty hard on Miss Tor- 
rey ?’’? asked Robert, smiling. 

“T’ve thought of that,’’ Patricia ad- 
mitted; ‘*but I don’t think she’!l realize 
that she’s a storm centre—not to-night at 
any rate.’’ 

And apparently Miss Torrey did not 
realize it. She seemed a gvod - natured, 
capable woman, and she went her cordial 
way among the people, taking no notice 
of the chilly reception that some gave 
her. She had the manner of a person 
who comes with a message of value, 
and she apparently left it to others to 
decide whether they would accept it or 
not. 

As Rue sat among the trees with her 
mother and two other ladies, she noticed 
a movement among the shrubbery andl 
caught a glimpse of a tall, thi 
clad figure that looked familiar: as, 
Lena Rysdael. Something about the 
shadowy form indicated distress—-a droop, 
a gesture—Rue could not have told what. 
With a word to her mother, she slipped 
back into the shadows. 

**Miss Rysdael, is it you??? she called 
softly. ‘It’s only Miss Wardell. [ 
thought something might be the matter. ’’ 

‘There was a pause, and then a broken 
voice replied: 

-T’m not feeling well, Miss Wardell. 
I’d like to go home, but I don’t want to 
go out the front gate.’’ 

Rue glanced toward the gate, where red 
Japanese lanterns showed a crowd of 
young people gathered there. 

** There must be a rear gate, of 
course,’’ Rue said. ‘* I’m tired, too, 
Miss Rysdael. If you will wait a moment, I’11 
tell mother and then walk home with you.’’ 

A moment later the two girls had slipped 
into the road and were alone. It did not 
need the smothered sob to tell Rue that Lena 
Kysdael was suffering, but as they walked 
along she offered no consolation in words. 
She merely held her companion’s arm within | 
her own. 

‘*My poor father can’t stand up against 
that woman, can he?’’ said Miss Rysdael, 
when they had turned into their home lane. 
‘Ob, I kept seeing him, so gruff and un- 
tidy beside her! Poor dad, new clothes 
look as bad as old ones on him, and he 
won’t smile when he isn’t amused, to please 
anyone. ‘They judge him by his oddity 
and forget all he knows. He’s taught in 
this school for half a long lifetime, and now 
they’re going to throw him out in his old 
age!” 

They had reached the Rysdael honse, and 
once within it Esau Rysdael’s daughter broke 
down and wept. 

*T ought never to have gone to that place,’’ 
she sobbed. ‘*But I was lonely, and when I 
saw you all going in your white frocks, I said 
I’d go too. Oh, I wish father hadn’t gone 
away! He ought to have stayed right here and 
fought the thing through. But he’s so nervous, 
and he doesn’t sleep well —’’ 

‘Don’t feel so badly,’? broke in Rue. 
‘Everything will come out all right.’” 

**T don’t see how you can be so sure,’”’ 
said Miss Rysdael rather sharply. ‘‘I don’t 
believe you understand the situation very 
well, Miss Wardell. It’s a case where you’ve 
got to come out in the open and say which 
side you sympathize with. I noticed Miss 
Quincannon at your house the other day —’’ 

--Our first caller,’’? said Rue. ‘‘Isn’t she 
lovely 2?” 

“She may be lovely, but it comes to this, 
that you can’t be my friend and hers, too. 
She, at her age, to be setting herself up to teach 
my father! It’s good of you to come home 
with me and I thank you; but I must tell you 
that I can’t compromise with father’s enemies, 
no matter’’—her voice broke a little—*:no 
matter how much I may be inclined to like 
them. ’” 

‘LT like you, Miss Rysdael,’’ said Rue with 
spirit, ‘tand you can’t possibly prevent me. I 
like Patricia, too, and I’m going to keep right 
on liking her. This whole dispute is on the 
merits of systems of education, and I hope 
the best side will win.’ 

**And you think the best side is Miss Quin- 
cannon’s side??? 

Rue did not try to evade the question ; she 
would be kind, but she must be honest, too. 

“From what I have heard I do think so,’’ she 
said gently. ‘* But what does that matter?’” 

“Nothing could matter more, ’’ declared Lena 
Rysdael, rising, “T want you to go, Miss 
Wardell. T don’t like to be rude, but you'll 
have to understand what this means to us. If, 








their days. No, don’t say another word. I 
want to live by myself, and I don’t want 
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Then she gently pushed Rue from the house. 
‘TO BE CONTINUED. 


Whitson C DEXTER 





CORRESPONDENCE WHILE YOU WAIT 
4 @y Minna Stanwood ft 


HEN Molly walked into the old home 
| that windy afternoon in March, she‘ 


stopped in the hall, suit case in hand, 
and stared. There, in the living room, sitting 
by the fire, was grandmother handing cups of 


tea to half a dozen ladies whom Molly had! 


instantly recognized as the permanent Ways 
and Means Committee of grandmother’s be- 
loved Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Grandmother waved a teacup. ‘‘Drop the 


valise, Molly Thurston, dear, and join us!’’, 
‘You must be blown to; 


she called cheerily. 
pieces. Why, I was afraid the committee 
wouldn’t venture out, and here you are all the 
way from Holmehurst.’’ 

In a sort of daze, Molly hung her hat and 


‘coat on the hat-tree and walked slowly into. 


the room. ‘The committee made her welcome, 


and one of them insisted on tucking her into a | 


big chair and pushing her up to the blaze. 

‘*We’re all glad to see that you are better, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘*Your granny’s been so 
worried about you.’’ 

Molly sprang up. ‘‘ But I don’t understand, ’’ 
she began. ‘‘I thought — 

Grandmother turned with her best smile and 
handed her a cup of tea. ‘‘And how is Tom, 
dear? Better, surely, or you wouldn’t have 
left him on such a day.’’ 

Molly’s cheeks flamed as she met grand- 
mother’s anxious look over the teacup. ‘‘Why, 
I don’t understand!’’ she began again. ‘I 
thought —’’ 

Grandmother thrust forward a plate. ‘‘Try 
those three -deckers, dear, — chocolate plus 
marshmallow plus chocolate, —and see if they 
aren’t good. Henrietta’s been experimenting. 
Now, ladies, after this pleasant little diversion, 
let’s to business. Have we sufficiently con- 
sidered Mrs. Sanger’s motion, or have we for- 
gotten what it was?’’ 

With a little sigh Molly fell back and resigned 
herself to her tea and Henrietta’s delectable 
coneoctions. In that short moment while she 
had stood in the hall and beheld grandmother 
in the full vigor of her astonishingly vigorous 
years, lustily pursuing her long-time hobby of 
ways and means, she had thought of hurrying 
back to Tom and dinner on the four-thirty 
train. But now, with grandmother joyously 
presiding over the deliberations of the most 


that she might as well get what consolation | 


she could from Henrietta’s excellent cakes. 

When the old clock in the dining room struck 
five the deliberations were interrupted by the 
usual little shriek, and six horritied ladies 
scrambled to their feet. And it was quarter past 
five before grandmother, the flower uf courtesy, 
had softly closed the door on the last of them. 

*Grammie Houghton,’’ Molly began plain- 
tively but firmly, ‘‘I don’t understand it one 
bit. I thought you were ill.’’ 

**You did?’’ Grandmother turned in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Now, what possible reason had 
you for thinking that??? 

“What reason? Why, you said so yourself! 
In every letter I’ve had from you these four 
weeks—ever since that time Betty and Char- 
lotte spent Sunday with us—you’ve spoken of 
nothing except your ailments. And they were 


only the tiniest snatches of letters at that—the | 


most incoherent things. All I could get from 
them was that you had rheumatism, shortness 
of breath, vertigo, a strained feeling in your 
eyeballs, singing in your ears, lassitude—you 
had to go to bed and sleep for hours, and even 
then you were tired; your sight isn’t as good 
as it used to be; several days you had to tele- 
phone for the depot carriage to take you down- 
street; it tired you dreadfully to telephone, 
and so on. 

‘*And your letters had always been such a 
comfort before; you always seemed to have the 
knack of telling just what I wanted to hear. 
Oh,’’—she checked herself with a contrite 
little laugh, —‘‘not that I don’t want to hear 
about your not feeling well. Of course, I 
always want to know exactly how you are. 
Perhaps I can’t explain it, but other people’s 
letters were always so breathless—just as if 
they had me on the telephone and the train 
left in five minutes, and all they could do was 
to fling a few words at me and fly. ‘Tom calls 
it correspondence while you wait. 

‘*But yours didn’t use to be like that. 
Why, if I happened to meet the postman on 
the street and he handed me a letter from you, 
IT used to have to stop and stand stock-still 
right there and read it! So Tom agreed 
with me that I simply must come home and 
see for myself how things were. 
him I’d stay as long as I was needed, and 


deliberate committee ever created, it would! now I’m not needed, and — 


probably be useless to think of getting even | 
| 


the six-ten. 

In order to do that she would have to leave 
the house by half past tive o’clock, and by that 
time they would all be home—dear old dad, 
Harold, Joe, Betty and Charlotte; and once 
they arrived there would be no getting away. 


Molly sighed again, and philosophically decided , 





Her voice faltered. ‘Tall, sturdy grandmother 
miled fondly as she stooped to kiss the little 
wrinkles in the pretty forehead. 

**Run up to my room, birdie dear,’’ she said 
soothingly, ‘while I tell Henrietta to set your 
place. We’ll have a little heart-to-heart before | 
the others get home.’” 

Molly lighted the gas in the old walnut and 


I—I-told | 


haircloth bedroom, and dropped into the low, 

weak-backed rocker that had done twofold 

duty as penitent’s stool and mourner’s bench 

for the tive motherless little Houghtons. As 
of old, Molly found herself simultaneously 
searching her soul and listening for grand- 
mother’s tread on the carpeted stairs. 
As far as she could see, grandmother 
was as well and strong as she ever was. 
What, then, did it all mean? Downstairs 
a door shut, and Molly’s heart, obeying 
an old impulse, gave a little bound. She 
smiled reminiscently as she listened to 
that indomitable tread. Her eyes filled 
with tears. How splendid grandmother 
was! 

Going straight to the tall walnut secre- 
tary, grandmother took out a bundle of 
letters that was neatly tied with white 
string. Then she seated herself in her 
official chair —a high - seated, straight- 
backed armchair. 

As grandmother adjusted her specta- 
cles, Molly laughed nervously. ‘‘Aren’t 
they awfully behindhand to-night, gram- 
mie?’? she asked. She had been wont 
to use artifice to delay the stroke of 
fate. 

Grandmother smiled down through the 
spectacles. ‘*My same little Molly,’’ she 
said understandingly. 

“Oh!” cried Molly. ‘‘I feel precisely 
as if I had been doing something. The 
creeps are going up and down my spine. 
Have I done anything, grammie?’’ 

Grandmother untied the bowknot, took 
out the first letter, and placed the pile 
face down on her lap. ‘*They won’t 
be home for half an hour. The time of the 
five-o’clock express has been changed to 
accommodate more of the business men. 
Betty and Charlotte are at Jenny Burt’s 
tea. If it won’t bore you too much, 
I’d like to read you a few letters I 
received from a young friend I’ve always 
been very fond of. She writes to me 
whenever she can find time, or perhaps [ 
should say — whenever she can snatch 
time. Letter number one: 

“Darlingest. I have been rushed to death 
lately, though for the life of me I don’t know 
what I've been doing. I seem to trickle 
through the days without accomplishing any- 

thing. The house is filthy—I think I'll have to 
change my maid. And you have no idea what that 
means here. It means that I’ve got to take some- 
body else’s impossibility. Oh, I can’t tell you how 


my head aches! I’m so tired I can’t keep awake 
another instant. Good night, dear. Love to all.” 


When grandmother had begun to read, Molly 
had given a gasp of astonishment ; now she sat 
rigid and speechless, staring. 

‘*Letter number two,’’ went on the calm 
voice. ‘*Ten days later: 

“My Very Ownest. I feel so blue. It has been 
| raining steadily for two days. I think I'll wait 
| till it clears off before I give notice. She might 
take it into her head to go at once. My neighbor, 
Mrs, Blount, had one do that. She went—flew— 
and left her flatiron right on her best hand- 
embroidered skirt. Wasn't that fright— I see 
the postman coming; I'll get him to take this for 
me, it's so wet. Love to all.” 

As grandmother put that letter aside and 
selected another, Molly made a little gurgling 
sound in her throat and moved her lips, but 
no word came forth. 

** Letter number three, one week later, ’’ con- 
tinued the even voice: 

“Sweetheart. This has to be a very short letter, 
because in five minutes I have to go downstreet 
| and orderthings. The tradesmen have been cheat- 
ing me shamelessly—at least, my neighbor, Mrs. 
Blount, says so, She is going shopping with me. 
I see her coming. By-by, dear. Love to all.” 

**Letter number four, two weeks later: 

“My Own Neglected Dearest. Ihave been mean- 
ing all along to ‘snatch time to write you a nice, 
long letter, truly Ihave; but, do you know, I have 
been simply rushed todeath, Another thing, we're 
both having the awfulest sore throat and headache. 
And Hetty is fearfully heedless about the duilies. 
I've shown her over and over. Do you know, I 
think I’m going to have rheumatism, I have such 
pains in my bones. No, I don’t think I got over- 
heated at the Rollinses the other night, though 
my nelghbor, Mrs. Blount — Mercy me, I didn’t 
know it was so late, though I might have, I’m so 
abominably sleepy! Ten-thirty!, Good night, 
dear. Love to all.” 

Molly’s face was hidden in grandmother’s lap 
now and completely covered the pile of letters. 
Grandmother removed her glasses and now sat 
smiling down at the prone little head; then 
she began softly to stroke the bright hair. 

Presently a voice came chokingly, ‘‘I’m 
erying on the rest! I hope I’ll—blot ’em—so 
you can never—read ’em—again —’” 

**You see, dear,’’ grandmother said at last, 
“1 didn’t know what to make of it. I’m 
| afraid I worried a good deal, though it’s against 
my principles to worry. Then I made Letty 
and Charlotte go and spend Sunday, without 
sending you word, so they’d see just exactly 
how things were going. I thought, if your 
health had broken down under the strain of 
housekeeping and an inefficient maid, perhaps 
I could arrange to spare you Henrietta for a 
| while. I couldn’t go myself, just then, because 
| the Ladies’ Aid had undertaken that seven- 
| days’ bazaar and the lecture course and the 
| sanitation exhibits, and they seemed to thir.) 
I was needed. 

‘tBetty and Charlotte reported that every- 
thing’ seemed to be-goiny beautifully. Your 
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house was as neat as any house need be; you | 
were radiantly well; ‘Tom was a perfect angel ; 
the maid had the rosiest cheeks and the whitest 


anyone ever did get tired telephoning, I did at | dear, even if I am going on seventy-one, I|drew out the battery and, lighting a match 
the time of the bazaar. I presume all the | always make a point of keeping up with the! now and then, quickly made his preparations. 
ladies did. Then I did have to go to bed and times. ’’ | He had to load the tive barrels in the dark, 
aprons, and seemed the soul of willingness and ‘sleep for hours. And I did have to telephone; *‘Oh, no, no, nol’? quavered Molly. ‘‘It| but that was not hard for an experienced 
devotion. ’’ for the depot carriage, because people would | isn’t the fashion, it’s just—me.’’ She stopped | gunner. His handkerchief and pieces of sea- 

Molly raised her shamed, tear-stained face. | insist on leaving their contributions here in- abruptly, listening. | weed furnished him with wadding. When he 
“Then you didn’t have all those things you stead of taking them to the hall. ‘““They’re coming,’’ cried grandmother | had driven the loads well home, he gently 
wrote me about? Rheumatism and failing; ‘‘I can’t remember everything, but I cer- ; gayly, gathering up her letters, ‘‘all of them | attacked the hatch with the plank; he thrust 
sight and vertigo, andallthat. You just wrote tainly told no fibs. All I did was to turn the | together, judging from the racket! KRun,child, | the end of it against each of the four sides in 
it to punish me.’’ | disagreeable side out. Of course, when I was | quick, wash your face and tidy your hair!’’ turn until he was reasonably certain where the 

Grandmother smiled. ‘‘Oh, Ididn’ttellany young, we hadn’t the telephone or the auto-| Molly sprang to her feet, dropped a hasty fastenings were. The hatch moved upward 
fibs! I’ve had rheumatism in my ankles for | mobile or so many social affairs, and we had , but fervent kiss on grandmother’s forehead, | slightly as he pressed against it, and from 


thirty years, though I don’t make a practice _ more time to write letters. I suppose we took ; 
of talking about it. Of course, my sight isn’t , pride in trying to see how pleasant and inter- | 
as good as it used to be. I very frequently esting we could make them. But that way : 


have vertigo; who hasn’t? And I tell you, if | seems to be out of fashion now, and you know, | 


_ STRAIGHTENING A 
< GB« Fisher Ames. fr pastes 


T K J}MEN Wilfred came to his senses he ' what her course was, although from her violent 
found himself lying in a dimly-lighted, ; motions he guessed that she was entering one ; 

bad-smelling place that seemed to be a | of the larger stretches of open water. : 
sort of forward hold. He was wringing wet! The food warmed him, and, feeling a little 
from the keelhauling, and his ribs, stomach | more hopeful, he set about exploring every 
and lungs ached. jerack and cranny of the planking with the 

For what seemed a long time he lay on his | long nail that he had picked up. ‘I'he schooner _ 
back and listened to the subdued roaring of the | was not new, but she was sound. Except | 
water on either side of the bow. As his strength | for the loose boards in her flooring every- 
began to return, he rose to his hands and knees ; thing was tight as a drum. He thought, | 
and unsteadily investigated the hold; a little \ however, that with one of those boards for ; 
light came into the place through a small, dirty | a lever he might force the hatch at night. | 
pane of ground glass overhead. 
Forward, the hold ran clear to the 
narrowing V of the bows; aft, it 
ended in a solid bulkhead. The 
only entrance to the hold seemed to 
be by a hatchway, the outlines of 
which he could dimly see above 
him. 

The false flooring along which he 
crept was damp and littered with 
fragments of seaweed and oyster 
shells, and in one spot the boards 
were loose. He wondered vaguely 
why the bar boat should be used as 
an oyster transport, for that she 
had recently carried a cargo was 
plain from the fishy smell and the 
wet, litter-strewn planking. {nex- 
ploring his prison he found among 
the rubbish on the floor a long, 
strong nail, and, thinking it might 
prove useful to him, he put it into 
his pocket. Otherwise his search 

Rb ain an . By standing on 

's toes he could just touch the deck 
overhead, but he could bring no 
force to bear upon it. With the 
except of the one loose spot in 
the flooring, the place seemed as 
strong as a fort. 

Crawling forward again, he sat 
down where.the bows made a sup- 
port for his back, for he was very 
tired. In spite of the plunging mo- 
tion and his cold, wet clothes he at 
last fell into an uneasy sleep, from 
which he was awakened by the 
light of a lantern playing upon his 
face. A man whom Mike had called 
Ed was looking sourly at him. 

‘*Wake up!’’ he said, and supple- 
mented the command with a kick. 

The pain made Wilfred fighting 
mad. Jumping up, he sprang at 
the fellow, who dashed something 
hot and liquid into his face. The 
boy staggered back, completely 
blinded for the moment. 

“You can root for your sup- 
per!’? Ed said; and then Wilfred 
heard him mounting a ladder. The 
next instant the hatch was clapped 
down. 

Wilfred had lost not only his 
temper but a meal as well, for he 
realized now that Ed had thrown 
a pannikin full of chowder into his face.| After his dinner had been handed down to 
Hungry and sore and angry with himself, he | him Wilfred began to work. The boards were | 
retreated sullenly to his nook in the bows. not heavy, but they were slippery, and the 

An hour or more elapsed before the schooner ' cracks between them were filled with dirt. 
came to anchor. Her even rocking showed | He dug that out with the nail and, raising the: 
that a stiff wind was blowing and that she, board an inch, slipped his fingers under it. A: 
was probably in the lee of a marsh. The tentative pull showed him that he could easily , 
weather was too rough, Wilfred decided, for : remove it from the floor. 
any convivially inclined oysterman to visit the | In the space between the flooring and the 
bar boat, and thus there was no chance for skin of the schooner his hand struck some 
him to communicate with the fleet. Putting | objects that did not feel like ballast iron. He 
the best face he could on the situation, he curled | did not investigate further until late in the 
up in the bow and resolutely tried to go to| afternoon, when the schooner had come to 
sleep. He did not forget that whenever a/ anchor and the faint splashing of oars told him ! 
chance of escape should present itself he must | that one of her boats had left. 

‘be physically fit to make the most of it. Kneeling on the floor, he wrenched the board 

Wilfred slept fairly well, and when the dirty from its place and lighted one of the matches 
square of glass let in the light of day he felt | that he carried ina nickel safe. The first object 
much refreshed. His appetite had increased that he saw astonished him. It was a battery 
tremendously, and when Jaynes removed the | of five gun barrels of large caliber mounted on 
hatch and held out a pannikin and a bottle of | a heavy wooden block, along which ran a groove 
water, Wilfred accepted them with humble : that connected the five nipples. A thread of 
alacrity. | powder laid in that channel and ignited would 

While he was eating the fried pork and heavy | discharge all the barrels in a kind of broadside. 

biscuits soaked in grease, the schooner got | Evidently the crew of the bar boat added to 
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HE WAS AWAKENED BY THE LIGHT OF A L 





Chapter Five 


and dashed from the room just as a loud, united 
chorus broke from downstairs. 

“Hello, hello there! Where’s our Molly? 
Here’s her ‘Tom !’’ 


KINK - 


Chapters : 
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shooting of wild fowl, for the use of such bat- 
teries was strictly forbidden by law. In the 
same hiding place was a ramrod, a red can- 
nister of powder and a canvas bag of large shot. 

He restored them to the hole and remained on 
his knees near it, wholly possessed by a daring 
thought. A fumbling sound at the hatch roused 
him. He scuttled back to the bow, fearful 
lest his discovery should be suspected. 

But although the hatch was removed, no one 
entered the hold. A dispute of some kind had 
arisen on deck. ‘‘ Better tie the kid,’’ Wilfred 
heard one of the men say; but the others did 
not think it necessary.” ‘‘We’ll leave Jake on 
guard anyway,’’ replied some one. ‘‘Now, 
you Jake, take down the grub.’’ 

An undersized negro dropped into the hold 
and received a pannikin from one of the crew. 
As he handed it to Wilfred, he looked sharply 
about; he evidently saw nothing wrong, for, 

grasping a pair of hands thrust 
through the hatchway, he swung 
himself up. Then the hatch was 
closed, and a clicking sound told 





Wilfred that it was being made‘ 


fast with a hook or some other 
contrivance. 

Wilfred ate every bit of the mess 
in the pannikin and drank some 
water from the bottle. The wind 
had died out; he could hear every 
movement on deck distinctly. 
Presently he heard a boat, and 


AANTERN PLAYING UPON HIS FACE. 


then another, swish and bump alongside. 


| that fact he was convinced that it was fastened 

| merely with hooks. 

; He braced the battery with two boards at an 

| upward angle, so that its muzzles aimed at one 
of the points where the hatch was fastened. 
Along the lower edge of the groove in the block 
he pasted two wet strips of seaweed to hold the 
little train of powder in place, and in search- 
ing for the seaweed he made an interesting 
discovery: 

Among the damp weeds were a number of 
marine plants that he recognized as identical 
with the lettuce-like growth in Pete’s ‘‘mu- 
s’um.’’? They were wilted and torn, but their 

| shape and color were too peculiar for him to 
; Mistake them. He remembered what Pete had 
| said about their habits: that they were found 
) only on the McNeil and Handy beds. Were 
the crew of the bar boat poachers? There 
seemed to be no limit to their knavery. 

Wilfred was too much preoccupied with his 
| plan of escape to give the matter more than a 
, passing thought. He stuffed several of the 
light-green weeds into his pocket und gave the 
final touches to the battery by laying the little 
train of powder and priming the nipples. His 
courage was ebbing fast. The scheme seemed 
a wild one, and if it failed, the crew might be 
angry enough to do him a serious injury. 
| But there was his work to consider. If he 
let himself be held captive on the bar boat he 
could not succeed in his mission for the For- 
tescues. He must try to get free, no matter 
what the outcome. 

After stuffing bits of his handkerchief into 
| his ears, he lay down on the damp floor at 
arm’s length from the battery and, lighting a 
match, applied it with a trembling hand to the 
powder train. 

He had stretched himself flat in order to 
lessen the shock of the explosion, but never- 
theless he was almost stunned. Gasping and 
coughing in the thick reek of the powder 
smoke, he got dizzily to his feet and, clutching 
one of the fallen boards, thrust it against the 
hatch. One whole side of the hatch had been 
| completely shattered, and with the board he 
sent what remained of it clattering on the deck. 

The smoke was pouring up through the 
opening. Wilfred had already planned his 
next move. Drawing the battery under the 
hatchway and placing the two boards upon it, 
he made a pile at least eight inches high: 
when he leaped upward from it his fingers 
hooked themselves over the combing of the 
hatchway. Wilfred was strong and agile, and 
he quickly pulled himself up and got one elbow 
over the edge, and the next effort brought him 
to the deck. 

Only a very few seconds had passed since 
the discharge of the battery, and the smoke of 
it still lay thick above the forward part of the 
schooner. As Wilfred cautiously walked aft 
to get clear of it, he saw Jake by the wheel. 
The terrified negro fell on his knees with a 
wail, as if he believed that Wilfred wasa spirit 
cast up by the explosion. 

Wilfred saw that for the moment he had 
nothing to fear from Jake. Casting a quick 
look about him, he saw that the two big row- 
boats were gone and that his own small skiff 
lay upturned across the stern of the schooner. 
He did not want it, for it would only hamper 
him and would make too easy a mark for his 
pursuers to follow. To port lay a dim, un- 
broken stretch of open water, but on the other 
side a line of solid black showed that a piece 
of marsh was near at hand. 

‘Taking off his shoes he tied them round his 
neck. Then he slipped from the starboard rail 
of the schooner and, without looking back, 
struck out for the marsh. Less than a score of 
strokes brought him to shoal water and in a 





Wilfred pressed his ear against the starboard , minute he was crawling up the slimy bank. 
wall of the hold-and plainly heard the dip of | As soon as he had put on his shoes he 


| oars quickly receding. He did not know what | started through the grass on a run, but disap- 


was up; but the fact that two boats had left | pointment lay close ahead of him. The marsh 
the schooner proved that most of the crew. was only a tiny islet. Before he had time to 
had gone. ‘ warm himself, the grassy land ended and cold, 
After some minutes footfalls sounded on the dark water barred his progress. 
deck. The walker was undoubtedly Jake.; Removing his shoes again, he plunged in 
Wilfred listened intently for sounds of anyone . without hesitation. He did not have the faint- 
else, but except for Jake the schooner seemed ‘ est knowledge of his surroundings, but he was 
‘deserted. But why had the four men taken determined to put as much space between him- 
two boats when they all might easily have self and the schooner as he could. He wasan 
gone in one? The only reasonable explanation . excellent swimmer, and, moreover, he knew 
was that they meant to go some distance. | that the channels were seldom wide. 
Certainly they did not expect any thirsty call. | Presently his feet struck bottom and he 
ers at the bar boat. Wilfred had not expected , waded out on a flat. He crossed it, plunged 
that the chance to try his daring plan would | into the water again on the farther side, and 
come so soon. headed toward a stretch of marsh that now 
Jake was still aboard, to be sure, but Wilfred | loomed up beyond. 

felt that the undersized negro would not prove| After ten minutes of easy Swimming he 
much of an obstacle. He heard him walk aft, | gained it. From the height of its bank and 
where he evidently disposed himself comfort- | the quality of the heavy grass growing upon it 
ably, for his footfalls did not sound again. As|he knew that it was one of the high islands 
soon as he was sure that Jake’s perfunctory | that were seldom,’if ever, completely flooded. 





under way. He had no means of knowing , their other questionable pursuits that of illegal 


patrol was over, Wilfred pulled up the board, TO-BY CONTINUED, 
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THE DOBRUJA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


EEK to learn what is best rather than to 
learn much. 


One Mend-fault does more good 
Than Twenty Spy-faults could. 


ONTENTMEN'T with our lot too often 
depends on what it is a lot of. 


F you can look a man square in the eye, 
your battle with him is won. If you cannot, 
try to tind out why. 


HERE is hope for a country when it 

begins to use more suap. The United 
States consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico, reports 
that the quantity that goes into Mexico through 
that port has greatly increased. It was 170,000 
pounds for the last twelve months for which 
the figures are available. 


F all the cargoes that have passed safe 
through the dangers of the war zone, how 


few have brought such beauty and fragrance | 


as lie in the 12,500 cases of tulip and other 
bulbs that reached New York from Holland 
the other day ! 
kind that ever crossed the Atlantic. 


N apple crop of nearly 70,000,000 barrels— 


which means almost two bushels for every | 


man, woman and child in the United States. 
seems very large, even when we keep in mind 
that we export millions of barrels; but the 
unhappy fact is that, however bountiful the 
crop, apples are almost always scarce and high 
when winter comes. 


TIE world has known that John Howard 
Payne, who wrote ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ 
was himself a man without a home, but few 
people have understood how completely alone 
in the world he was. Only last month, sixty- 
four years after his death, was the United 


States government able to find a collateral heir | 


to whom it could pay the $205 that was due 
him from his salary as consul at Tunis, the 
post that he occupied when he died. 


PARAGRAPH for the nearsighted. One 


of the most competent English experts | 


in ophthalmology calls attention to the fact 
that those nearsighted persons who take off 
their glasses to read or to do any near work 
thereby increase the convexity of the eye lens, 
which is the cause of nearsightedness, and thus 
gradually create a need for glasses of greater 
power. He advises them to wear their glasses 
all the time, and to use them both for near and 
for distant work. 


| Bae in September a collection of 4000 sam- 
ples of German and Austrian industrial 
products, which had been on exhibition in 
England, arrived in Canada, where the people 
of the leading cities will study them with far 
greater interest than they would have shown 
before the war began. The British government 
hopes that the exhibition will lead Great Brit- 
ain and Canada to make many of the articles 
that they have been in the habit of importing. 


APIDLY growing cities are almost the last 

thing that most persons associate with 
Siberia, but our own land can hardly show a 
city that has grown faster than Novo Niko- 
laievsk. It stands where the ‘Trans-Siberian 
Railway intersects another great artery of 
commerce, the river Ob. Where there was 
only a desolate waste a few years ago there is 
now a city of 100,000 inhabitants, with stone 
buildings, electric lights, a great cathedral and 
good schools. 





T will not be strange if Brazilians consider 

Cincinnati as the most important city in 
North America—thanks to the enterprise of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. That 
body has recently published for circulation 
through the principal cities of Brazil an attrac- 
tive twenty-four page pamphlet, printed in 
Portuguese, filled with information about Cin- 
cinnati. It is a bit of enterprise that other 
cities may well copy, as a part of the general 
Movement to ging the United States and South 
America closer together. 


‘OW that another school year has opened, 
what are you going to doas parent, pupil, 
teacher or good citizen, to increase the average 
attendance of the schools of your community ? 


It was the largest cargo of the: 







‘The problem is serious, especially in the coun- 
try schools. In 1910—the latest year for which | 
figures are available—there were 11,100,535: 
pupils enrolled in country schools, but the 
average daily attendance was only 7,501,558. 
That is, one pupil in four was absent every 
day. In the cities the daily absentees are one | 
pupil in five. The rural-school authorities , 
and parents do not give their boys and girls 
the maximum of opportunity. 


> © 


THE DOBRUJA. 


HE invasion of the Dobruja by Marshal 
| von Mackensen’s army of Germans and 
Bulgarians is another application of the 
| theory on which the Germans base their war- 
fare—that the best defensive is a determined , 
offensive. It is not probable that Macken- | 
sen can find enough men to turn his advance | 
into a serious attempt to invade Roumania | 
itself; indeed, as far as we can gather from 
the meagre news from the scene, his troops | 
have already come to a standstill, and that 
without being able to seize the important 
bridgehead of Cernavoda. That must have 
been his real objective, for it is the only bridge 
that crosses the Danube between Belgrade and 
the sea, and the possession of it would make 
any Roumanian campaign against Bulgaria a | 
very difficult matter. But his swift and sudden | 
blow has obliged Roumania to divert some of | 
{ts forces from its campaign in Transylvania ; 
it has carried the line of Bulgarian defense! 
‘over into Roumanian territory and won back | 
for Bulgaria the strip of country that it un-) 
willingly surrendered to Roumania at the end | 
of the second Balkan war three years ago. 

The campaign is only in its first stages. 
| Mackensen may draw a line of trenches from 
the Danube to the sea that will defy assault as | 
the lines in Belgium and France long defied the | 
attacks of the French and British armies; ' 
or he may be driven from them by the superior i 
numbers of his enemies or turned out of them 
by their strategy. Many important issues | 
hang on the result. As long as he holds his 
line Roumania cannot undertake the invasion | 
of Bulgaria, and the railway line from Berlin 
to Constantinople is in danger only from the 
more easily defended side of Saloniki. If he 
is dislodged, the communications of Germany 
with its southern ‘allies will at once be in 
serious danger. 

The Dobruja is a position of considerable 
strategic importance. Eighteen hundred years" 
ago the Emperor Trajan threw across it a! 
wall, which was the main defense of the | 
Roman Empire against the Slavic tribes to 
the northward, very nearly at the point where 
the German and Bulgarian armies stand. 
Mackensen showed excellent judgment in seiz- 
jing it for the protection of Bulgaria. 

‘The greater part of the region came to Rou- 
mania as the price of the assistance it gave to | 
Russia in the war with Turkey nearly forty | 
years ago, although at the same time it had to 
give up its claim on Bessarabia, which Russia | 
insisted on having when the other European 





| glad to have breakfast ready for you and to 


| up again. 





powers refused to permit it to follow up its 
| victories by dismembering Turkey and seizing 
Constantinople. The rest Roumania cvolly 
took when it joined Greece and Serbia against 
Bulgaria in 1913. The region is by no means 
so fertile as the Roumanian plain north and 
| west of the Danube, but it is valuable be- 
‘cause the possessor of it holds the mouths of | 
‘that great river and an important road be-} 
‘tween Russia and the long - desired goal of 
| Russian ambition at Constantinople. 


* @ 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. 
N STRIKING illustration of the way in 


which the French people are bearing 

their losses and honoring their dead ‘| 
comes in the report of a recent action by the , 
| professors of the Sorbonne. 
| A young scholar had written a thesis, which 
| he was to present for the doctor’s degree, but | 
| the war broke out and he went to the front. | 
Some months later it was arranged that he | 
should have leave of absence in order to appear ' 
before the examining board and obtain his, 
degree ; but before the time came he was killed 
in action. 

Nevertheless, on the appointed day the pro- 
fessors of the Sorbonne, attired in their aca-' 
demic gowns, took their seats at the table in} 
the examination room, each with a copy of the 
candidate’s thesis before him; at the head of | 
the table was placed an empty chair. ‘The, 





died; indeed, in the list of his works facing | for going on the stump to promote his own 
the title-page, the last one mentioned was said ! election. He may travel across the continent, 
to be ‘‘In preparation.’’ |and speak in halls, in the open air, or from 
‘The incident illustrates the stoicism of the | the rear platform of his railway car, or he 
French, which the world has come to admire | may stay at home and talk from his own dour- 
all the more for its being so unexpected. Never ; step. 
again will the people of France be thought of; Stumping is less dignified than waiting in 
as a frivolous people; their spirit in these : silence and seclusion to learn the verdict of the 
years of supreme trial and sacrifice has been no voters, and Americans certainly wish their 
better expressed than in the line that a private ' President not to be lacking in dignity. On 
soldier wrote before going into what proved to the other hand, they do not base their decisions 
be his last battle: ‘‘My body to the earth, my | at an election altogether on political consider- 
soul to God, my heart to France.’’ ations. The personality and the mental traits 
* + ,Of candidates to some extent influence their 
judgments; and there is no better way for 


HOUSEKEEPING AND HOMEMAKING. ; them to gain information on those points than 
OOD housekeeping and homemaking | bY seeing and hearing the candidates. 
G ought to mean the same thing. Unfor-; Whether the practice is good or bad on the 
tunately tuo often they do not. | whole, it is established. We may be sure that 
Good housekeeping of course goes a long | bereafter no great party will nominate for 
way toward comfort. It helps immensely in | President any man who does not bear himself 
the ease and joy and refreshment of family life | Well before an audience and make a telling 
to have meals well cooked and well served, to; Speech; and however reluctant he may be to 
know that the things you like will be set before , submit himself to the test, his campaign com- 
you as you like them. The surprise of a mittee will insist on his showing himself to 
novel, dainty dish soothes tired nerves and ; his supporters and to as many of his opponents 
makes little causes of possible friction seem | 28 8re curious enough to attend his rallies. 
insignificant and far away. Also, a careful | 
housewife’s sense of regularity and order is| 
invaluable. When you have trains to catch 
and business appointments to meet, you are 
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THE AMERICAN VOICE. 


\ K JE must admit, although with shame, 
that foreign observers in the United 
States, and foreigners who observe our 

tourists in Europe, are right in declaring the 
American voice to be the worst in the world. 
Hearing it all the time, we Americans do not 
notice how bad it is. The chief offenders are 
not the newsboys and other street criers who 
shout in our ears, but the common run of 
people—men and women, boys and girls, of 
education and social advantages, as well as 
those who lack both. We offend, not in our 


know that dinner will be on the table as the 
clock strikes. And tidiness is infinitely restful 
to the spirit. You keep your office clean, or 
see that itis kept clean ; you would be ashamed. 
to have it otherwise. It is a trial sometimes to 
go home and find things trailing where they 
ought not to be, dust in corners, symptoms of 
cobwebs, the children’s frocks buttonless and 
their hair disorderly. The ceaseless, watchful 
thought that avoids these little drawbacks is 
an acceptable contribution to the serenity of: loud talking only, but in ordinary conversa- 
life. 


. tion. Our voices are harsh, our tones nasal. 
But good housekeeping, like other good qual- It is enough to state the fact. An ‘ak 


ities, has its corresponding dangers. Well- oi, it whose ears can distinguish between 
cooked food must be eaten at the right moment ' ands that are pleasant and musical and those 
to be appreciated. A punctual cook who takes that-are hard and discordant, 

pride in her work desires a panctual family, b pecde easy to unde 4 why an English 
demands it, is likely to insist upon it Toa girl’s voice is melodious and rich, whereas that 
busy man, whose engagements cannot always of an American girl is usually not 30. Each 
be made to accord with the clock, that precise ajauires in childhood the quality of voice that 
hour of meals gets to, have some terrors, €8P€- she hears every day. Our voices are what 
cially if neglect of it brings cold looks and they are because they are like those of our 
sharp speeches. Order in general is a splendid | ushers, our mothers and our neighbors. 
thing; but order too rigidly enforced may 8TOW' The fact points the way to the remedy. If 
to be a burden. Johnny sometimes sighs for 2 wish to improve the voices of Americans 
a place where he may throw his hat into any of the next generation we must first train the 
odd corner without being reproached for it. teachers, for some of the most offensively sh 
And Bessie wonders whether in heaven it) and penetrating voices are those of ‘‘achool- 
may not be possible for a girl to leave things jarams.’? The work should be undertaken at 
about until she feels just like picking them) 94. It would be a good rule, if it were prac- 
ticable, for school boards to refuse positions to 


= roe kept house paarabds * charming {all candidates whose voices are disagreeably 
home. Sunshine and smiles make home; a} Probably it is not practi- 


{harsh and nasal. 
merry heart and a ready welcome, no matter cable, for the double reason that the of 
though meals are cold and shoes dusty and 


; 5 the members of school boards are not sensitive 
hands not quite so white as they should be. enough to apply the test, and that the number 
A mother who is a little tolerant of dirt and a o¢ teachers required is greater than the number 
little careless in cooking, but who enters with of candidates who can meet the requirements. 
her whole soul into the lives of her husband Rut our boards of education could examine 
and children, is more loved and cherished’ a1 gopy the system that is universal in Hol- 
than one who serves meals neatly and recu-jjang In that country every normal school 





Jarly but who is cold at heart. The ideal’ nos 9 specialist in voice hygienies. Each of 
undoubtedly is to make a well-kept house a the large cities also has an expert who gives 
perfect home; bat let the home come first and | tee instruction to school-teachers. The teach- 
bring the other after, if you can. ers, by example and fnstruction, influence the 
* + voices of their pupils There are inspectors 
who examine the pupils to discover defective 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNING. | 705 badly trained voices, and to procure special 
N politics as in war a successful device of | treatment for them. Moreover, there is a 
one of the combatants, even though ey Dutch association for speech culture, which 
sets a bad example, is frequently followed | has a distinct influence in improving the system 
by the opponent and becomes a recognized | throughout the country. 
thing. For many years, indeed for nearly a Shakespeare wrote: 
century, it was regarded as bad taste for Her voice was ever soft, 
a candidate for the presidency to take the Gentle and low, an excellent Uing in woman. 
stump to advocate his own election. From! If it was true in his time, it is no less true 
Washington to Garfield there was, perhaps, | to-day, not only of woman, but of men and 
no important violation of the rule; but since boys and girls. 
that time there has been no presidential can- 
vass in which one or more of the candidates . 
has not toured the country in an cleconcesine C Uu R RE NT E Vv E N TS 
campaign. |PHE NEW YORK STRIKE.—The sym- 
It may fairly be questioned, of course, whether | pathetic strike, called by the union labor 








| the long speech-making journey of Mr. Blaine, | jeaders in order to assist the striking employees 


in 184, was the ‘‘bad example’ that other | of the Interborough Rapid ‘Transit Company, 
candidates— Bryan, Roosevelt, Wilson, Hughes, | proved to be a failure. Almost all the men 
and others—have copied. In the course of time, , who had left work returned after two or three 
politics and the ethics of polities change from | 4ays of idleness. The car strike still continued, 


bad to good and from good to bad. What was|#lthough the railway officials declared that 
three quarters of the cars were rnning as 


doctor’s degree was awarded ; and a few weeks | regarded as improper forty years ago may be 
later the French Academy bestowed the Grand accepted to-day as permissible to men of good 
‘Prize of Literature on the young man who ! conscience. No one of his time, however 
had been so honored—Maurice Masson. His | high-minded, made any criticism of Abraham 
thesis was published, with foreword and post- | Lincoln for his partisan use of the civil service. 
script, yet nothing to indicate that he had} So to-day no candidate need justify, himself 





usual. 
« 
RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — Mr. 
Hughes continued his campaign tour, and 
spoke in’ Michigan, Ohio and New York. He 
criticized severely) President Wilson’s course in 
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connection with the eight-hour legislation that 
grew out of the threatened railway strike. 
‘The President spoke at Shadow Lawn to sev- 
eral visiting delegations, and defended the 
course of his administration in both foreign 
and domestic affairs. —-On October 2d a spe- 
cial train of women campaizmers supporting 
Mr. Llughes’ candidacy left New York. The 
speakers intend to visit twenty-eight states 
and more than a hundred cities. —On October 
3d, at a reception to Mr. Hughes at the Union 
League Club in New York, Mr. Taft and 
Colonel Roosevelt shook hands for the first 
time since the campaizn of 1912. 
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“ERE COTTON CROP.—The president of 
the Farmers’ Union President’s Associa- 
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pass was the only line of communication be- 
tween the Koumanians and their base, and, 
attwked in front and rear, the Roumanian 
army was completely defeated. Bucharest 
adinitted the defeat, but declared that the Rou- 
manian army was not dispersed, but had cut 
its way through the Redtower Pass without 
serious loss. The fact that the Germans took 
only three thousand prisoners makes it appear 
that the victory was not so overwhelming as 
the first reports indicated. 

On October 2d it was announced that a 
Roumanian force had crossed the Danube near 
Rustchuk and threatened the rear of Macken- 
sen’s army in the Dobruja. It is not clear 

|how many Roumanians have got across the 
| Danube, but an invasion of Bulgaria at this 
i; point would not be a simple matter, for the 


tion declared that the cotton crop this year, if Danube is a very broad and deep stream, and 
marketed properly, would be worth one billion there are no bridges across it between Belgrade 
dollars, a larger sum than any previous CTOP and the sea except at Cernavoda in the Do- 





has brought. 


EXICO.—The joint commission sitting 
at New London decided to transfer its 
meetings to Atlantic City. The discussions, 


* 


which were informal in character, dealt with | 


plans for stamping out typhus fever in Mexico 
and for improving the system of education. — 
On September 30th General Carranza issued 
a decree abolishing the office of vice president 
in Mexico, reducing the presidential term from 


six years to four, and making the president, 


ineligible for a second consecutive term, al- 


though he may be elected again after four , 


years have elapsed. If a president dies or 


| bruja. It would not be easy to maintain a 
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AN INDIAN FIELD AMBULANCE IN 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


resigns, his snocessor is to be chosen by a two- | 


thirds vote of Congress. The governments 
of Great Britain and France have protested 
against the action of General Carranza in 
closing the two important banks in Mexico 
City in which foreign capitai is invested. 

° 


HE BREMEN.—The fate of the German 
submarine merchantman Bremen remained 
a mystery. It was reported that its arrival at 
New London had been announced in Germany, 
where the event was widely celebrated, but up 


to the time of closing this record nothing had | 


been seen of the vessel at any American port. 
A life preserver marked with the name Bremen 
was picked up in the harbor of Portland, Maine, 
on September 2th, but it was not certain that 
it came from the mysterious submarine. There 
were reports from several sources that the 
British had captured the Bremen in a sub- 
marine net and taken it to the naval base at 
Rosyth. Indeed, one American returning from 
Great Britain declared that two submarines 
bearing that name had been captured and were 
now in British navy yards. 


* 


BYSSINIA.-—It is reported from Adis 
Abeba, the capital of Abyssinia, that the 
Emperor Lidj Jeassu has been deposed. Lidj 
Jeassu is a grandson of 
the late Emperor Menelik, 
and he is succeeded, ac- 
cording to the dispatch, by 
OUuizero - Zeoditu, who is 
the daughter of Menelik 
and the widow of Ras 
Area, the son of the Negus 
John, whom Menelik suc- 
ceeded in 1sx9. 
* 
ECENT DEATH.— 
On October 1st, James 
P. Clarke, Senator from Arkansas and presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 


JAMES P. CLARKE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From September 28th to October 4th.) 

The fighting along the Somme front was 
continuous, but it did not result in any Allied 
gains so important as those of the previous 
week. The German counter-attacks, indeed, 


pontoon bridge across it in the face of opposi- 
tion, and without such a bridge no large army 
could be got across the river. On October :4 
Vienna announced that Austrian gunboats 
‘had already destroyed the pontoons by means 
of which the Roumanians had crossed the 
river. Meanwhile the Russian and Rouma- 
nian army in front of Mackensen attacked in 
force, and caused the Germans and Bulzarians 
to give ground. Rome heard that Mackensen 
had evacusted both Tutrakan and Silistria, 
but the report was not confirmed. 

The Russians resumed their offensive in 
Galicia and attacked both north and south of 
Lemberg. Berlin declared that all attacks 
were repulsed, and Petrograd had no important 
gains to report. Another determined Russian 
attack south of Kuvel was reported, and it was 
clear that the Allies intended to exert contin- 
uous pressure along the whole eastern front. 

' Most of the fighting in Macedonia was on 
the flanks of the line. ‘The Serbs attacked the 
; Bulgarian positions at Kaimakcalan among 
the hills east of Monastir, and carried them 
| after a long and stubborn battle. The position 
, is considered an important one, since it com- 
; mands a wide extent of line. On the other | 
‘ flank the British drove the Bulgarians ony 
"several fortitied villages and made good their 
[hold on the left bank of the Struma River. | 
| They must cross that river in order to menace 
| the Bulgars’ hold on Cavalla and free their | 
| own flank from constant peril. 
Affairs in Greece were confused. Monsieur 
Venezelos and Admiral Coundouriotis are at 
the head of the provisional government formed 
by the Cretan revolutionists, and Mitylene, | 
, Chios and several other islands belonging to | 
‘Greece have given in their adherence to that | 
government. Venezelos still insists that he | 
does not wish King Constantine to abdicate. 
| At one time the newspapers announced that a 
| declaration of war by Greece against Bulgaria | 
was imminent, but the days passed without | 
such a step. The censorship is so rigid that | 
the situation in Athens is not entirely clear, 
| but it is certain that the party feeling is 
very bitter, and that no course whatever can 
; be followed without angering a considerable 
portion of the nation. On October 3d it was | 
announced that most of the members of the | 
cabinet had resigned and that supporters of | 
¥enezelos would be given some of the vacant 





were almost as numerous as the British and 
French assaults. All official reports agreed | 
that the German attacks did not dislodge the again. The sinking of four British and three 
enemy from any position of importance. | neutral ships was reported on one day and 
London declared, on the other hand, that the between twenty and thirty were sunk during 
British had strengthened their hold on Thiep-; the week. One Norwegian steamer was sunk | 
val by taking the strong Schwaben redoubt, | in the Atlantic off the Canary Islands and | 
and had advanced their lines in the direction of i three others were sunk in the Arctic Ocean, 
Bapaume as far as Eaucourt l’Abbaye. Paris | north of Norway. It is not clear whether or 
also claimed an advance near Kancourt north | not there was any warning in these cases. 
of Péronne. Since the beginning of the Somme | Lord Robert Cecil said that eighty-one British 
drive, the British, according to their official | lives had been lost as a result of submarine 
reports, have suffered ::07, 169 casualties. | activity since July 1st, and declared that sixty- 
The Germans made strong assaults on Thiau- ' five neutral ships had been sunk, more than 
mont and Fleury, near Verdun, but they were half of them Norwegian. 
repulsed. | On October 2d another Zeppelin squadron | 
‘The campaign in Transylvania and Rou- | raided the English coast. One of the airships | 
mania, where open-field warfare is still pos- was shot down. The amount of the damage 
sible, produced a number of interesting actions, | done was not made public. There was air | 
although the information we received concern- \ fighting on the Russian front, and a French | 
ing them was not sufficient to make clear their i aviator flew from Saloniki to Bucharest, drop- | 
exact importance. On September 30th Vienna ping bombs on Sofia on the way. { 
Teported that General von Falkenhayn, in| The German Reichstag met on September | 
command of the defense of Hermannstadt, had | 28th, when Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg 
outgeneraled and dispersed the Roumanian' spoke. His words were guarded and he said 
army before that city. According to the report, | little to throw any light on the situation. He 
he held the Roumanians by a show of force on | declared that Germany could not be beaten, 


posts. 
German submarines are becoming active 





their front while he sent another column round | and that it must fight to the end in order to| te, 


the Roumanian right, through the mountains | preserve itself and its allies from the ‘‘lust of 
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OH, THAT MY LITTLE, 


GOLDEN HOUR 
By Eleanor Hammack Northcross 


Y, that my little, golden hour of youth 
Should find me now! 
‘The ears of my young soul, attuned for strains 
Of ecstasy and triumph and the lilt 
Of mating songs and half-dreamed lullabies, 
Hear women weeping, orphaned children wall, 
The hard-wrung moans of tortured men who 
die 
Or those, more piteous, who live on when hope 
is done. 
A world of hate, red shambles, agony— 
And Youth comes by. 
O Youth, each day a lyric note should be, 
Making the whole a splendid melody 
To sweeten all life’s after cadences! 


Pass, Youth. Inever knew you, nor can know. 


* & 


THE APPEAL. 


'S Allan Lindsay's eye fell upon the much- 
thumbed Bibie with its shabby black 
cover, he smiled in a superior way. It 
lay open on a little, old-fashioned stand 
by the sitting-room window, with sev- 
eral neatly folded copies of the weekly 

newspaper. There was a pair of cheap, steel- 

bowed spectacles between the leaves. No doubt, 

Lindsay reflected, this was a primitive New Eng- 

land household, where they held family prayers 

morning and evening. They would not expect a 

“summer boarder” to attend, at all events—that 

was one comfort. 

Lindsay prided himself on being a thoroughly 
seasoned man of the world, and the slow-moving 
life of the country Irritated him, While he idly 
fingered a copy of the West Salem Banner, he was 
thinking of the never-ending clamor of city streets 
and the high-tension leisure of an evening at the 
club, A man had to get out of the whirl now and 
again, to be sure,—he was here by the doctor’s 
orders,—but to live this Kind of life year in and 
year out! Lindsay shook his head disdainfully. 

“St. John XIV.” He read the bold-faced type 
at the top of the page absently. It was a long, 
long time since he had read even that much of the 
Bible, and he turned his head to assure himself 
that he was quite alone in the room as he moved 
the steel-bowed spectacles aside a little. 

“Peace | leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not asthe world giveth, give Lunto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, nefther let it be afraid.” 

The cynical smile was gone when Allan Lindsay 
lifted his head. “Peace!” Jt was like the haunt- 
ing echo of some sweet, old song of his childhood, 
long forgotten. Was it merely the word of a poet 
and dreamer, or did it stand for something that 
might come—yes, and sometimes did come—into 
our anxious, busy, turbulent life? 

As Lindsay asked himself the question, he was 
thinking of Mrs. Eliot’s plain, motherly face. Or 
was it the face of hisown mother? Lindsay was 
not sure, but he seemed to see something In both 


A 








that he saw rarely in any of the alert, somewhat | 


hard faces in his own larger, busier world. 

Mr. Eliot’s uncertain old voice droned monot- 
onously from the room below, and Lindsay bowed 
his head reverently when he heard the shuffle of 
chairs and detected the slight change of tone in 
the voice. There were younger Eliots out in the 
clamorous, distracting world that Lindsay knew so 
well, and he wondered vaguely whether this peti- 
tion from the old family altar—this daily request 
for untroubled hearts and peaceful lives for them 
and theirs—reached so far. His own hearthstone 
was cold and silent now, but perhaps the silenced 
voices were just beginning to be heard in the 
heart these older loving hearts pleaded for so long. 


ee? 


A LITTLE REST. 


OU must come, Peggy! I won't take no 
for an answer. You've stayed tucked 
away in that old village all wiuter, tak- 
ing care of everyone else, and you have 


earned a little fun a hundred times | 


over. IT want you fora week. I want 


you to hear the Symphony, and to go to the Cad- 
walladers' reception and the opening of the Water 
Color Exhibition. It’s your turn, Peggy. And if 


they dowt let you go—family, church and village ; 


—I'll never forgive them!” 

Peggy crumpled the letter In her hand and looked 
round at the waiting family. 

“Tt’s from Ellen,” she said. ‘She wants me to 
coine into town for a week.” Pegzy hesitated a 
second and then sald firmly, “And T believe I will.” 

It was so seldom that Peggy said anything like 
that, that the famlly sat dumb before it. They felt 
that it was a little selfish of her to think of it; but 
of course they all wanted Peggy to have a good 
time, and in a moment everyone rallied. Beatrice 
was the first. 

“O Peggy! Then you can get me the chiffon for 
my evening dress. I wanted coral under gray, 
and it’s so unsatisfactory to get It from samples.” 

“Why, of course,” Peggy answered. 

“And, dear,” Aunt Susan put in, “could you get 
me those wools I need to finish my afghan? You 
know Jessup wrote that they couldn’t get any | 
more of those shades, but I’m sure you can find | 
them somewhere.” 
urely I can,” Peggy returned. 

Before twenty-four hours had passed all the | 
village knew that Peggy wag going to Boston for a | 
little rest. Everyone was Interested and congrat- | 








ulatory. Mrs. Deacon Jennings asked her whether ' 
she could match a piece of satin for her, and old , 


Miss Maxwell wanted her to look at the sweeper 


that was advertised in the Homemaker, and Ed | 


Appleby stopped her after church to ask her 
whether she would mind dropping into Stevenson’s 
and seeing What they had in the way of new books 
that would be good for the Sunday-school library. 
Mrs. Hughes, the minister's wife, overhearing, put 
her arm indignantly about Peggy. 

Don't you do one thing for anybody, Peggy 
Driscoll!” she exclaimed. “You go and have a 
fine time for once.” i: 

But of course Peggy did not. She spent a morn- 
ing over the books, and went all over the city 
trying to match the satin and the wools, and was so 
tired out after vainly searching for the particular 
sweeper Miss Maxwell wanted that she had to 
give up the reception at the Cadwalladers’. 




















maxed her round; she was having a perfectly 
beautiful time, she declared. What was one old 
reeeption, anyws 
Peggy had done all ber er 








nds When sh 





Ellen | 
Was so vexed that she almost cried, but Pegzy | 


home. The satin was not quite a match, but Mrs. 
Jennings could make it do, “But you look sort of 
pited, Pegyy,” she said. 

“It's the whirl young folks get into,” Aunt Susan 
declared. “And we hoped she would have such a 
nice little rest!” 

.* + 


MR. PEASLEE ON SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


R. HYNE paused in his labor of digging 
{ M potatoes to watch the tall, gangling figure 

of a man who, with a gun on his shoulder 
and an alert, joyful dog at his heels, was making 
his way across the pasture. He called Caleb 
Peaslee’s attention with a wave of the hand. 

“Jest as I thought,” he remarked, “Lafe Boyd's 
off huntin’, and his wife ain't halfway to Dilnouth 
Lower Corner yet. She’s been braggin’ "bout how 
she’d got Lafe so she could trust him tw werk, 
even If she wa'n’t right there every minute. And 
now look at him!” 

Mr. Peasiee nodded sagely. ‘“Confdence in 
yourself’s a good thing to have,” he remarked, “if 
you don’t have too much of it, and if you’ve got any 
reel ground for havin’ it. But sometines folks 
think they’re firmer’n what they be. Ever hear of 
Sarepta Marlow’s carpets?” 

Mr. Hyne shook his head. 

“Well, it was a long time ago,” began Caleb 
slowly. “It happened durin’ the hard times that 
follered the war, when money was terrible seurce. 

“Bill and Sarepta Marlow lived then over where 
Jake Piper lives now, Bill was a quiet-spoken 
little man and a good worker, and his wife was a 
quick, magerful woman—a gre’t hand to go ahead 
and take charge of things. 
work, and he done as she told him to. 

“Their well was on a Knoll quite a piece from 
the house. It was quite a job for Bill to Ing ail the 
water Mrs. Marlow needed In the house, to say 
nothin’ of what he needed for the critt 0 he 
planned to save up some money to get a windmill, 

“Well,” Caleb went on after a pause, ‘in the 
fullness of time Bil! got ’nough put. by so he judged 
he could buy the windmill, and then he told Sarepta 
what he was ‘lottin’ on, Sarepta listened to him, 
settin’ bolt upright In her chair with her eyes 
a-snappin’. 

““Now you see here, William Marlow,’ s’she. 
*You’ve got that money saved up, and Pll take it 
and go to town and get that windmill myself,’ she 
says. ‘’F yougo after it,’ she says, confident-like, 
‘they'll talk somethin’ onto you that won’t be wuth 
half you pay for it. Now you gi’ me that money,’ 
s’she, ‘and what windmills there is bought I'll 
buy.’ 

Now, as 1 told you, Bill was quiet and meek, and 
so he gin her the money, and the next mornin’, 











Bill at home, doin’ the work and pleasin’ himself 
with the thought of how easy everything would be 
when his new windmill was sot up, 

“Loug to’rds dark Sarepta drove Into the yard, 
and Bill went out to unhiteh the hoss and help her 
out of the wagon. There sot Sarepta in the middle 
of a pile of dunnage that nigh hid her from sight. 
Bill helped her down, and she took off Into the 
house without a word, which wa’n’t her way at all. 
Commonly she'd halt a spell and find out what 
he’d been doin’ all day, and like ‘nough find fault 
with him for it. 

“Bill finished takin’ care of things and went Into 
the house. Sarepta hadw’t a word to say, and so 
he et his supper and held his peace. 

“After supper, though, she done up the dishes 
| and then she sot down in a chair, and she had a look 
on ber face that Bill told me afterwards he'd never 
seen her wear before. 

‘William,’ s’she, ‘I’ve got somethin’ I've got to 
say to you. Fr’m now on you'll never hear another 
j word out of me ’bout my bein’ able to do things 

better’n you. I’ve had my eyes opened to-day to 
how weak I be,’ s’she. 

“*Ef Pd gone into the city the short way,’ she 
says, ‘I'd been all right; but 1 took the long way 
round, so I could run in and visit with Mary Adams 
aspell, and that fetched me right past that big fu 
niture store, and in the window was two carpets 
that I felt 1 couldn't get along without another 
minute. 

“Well,” s’she, fetchin’ a long breath, ‘TI bought 
’em, and used the windmill money to do it with, and 
that’s all there is about it. But,’ she says, ‘thi: 
a lesson to me, and mebbe you'll find me easier to 
live with after this—mebbe ivi be ‘nough easier 
so you won't mind waitin’ a spell for your wind- 
mill.’ 

“Weil,” concluded Caleb, 
for Sarepta and Bill to save "hough more for the 
windmill, but in one way and ‘nother ¢ fi 
jit. And Bill told me once in confiden 























it took quite a spell 








the waitin’ at all.” 
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A MOMENT OF PERIL. 


1 HERE Is a striking illustration in Das Buch 
Sir Alle of the fuct that it is not necessary 
to roam over the world to find adventure. 

The German merchant of the story found it in his 

own peaceful house, In the quiet town of his birth. 


sixty years ago. The happy father was alternately 
ing to final details. 


carrying a lighted candle without its holder. He 
did not rebuke her, as she was not one of the 
regular servants, but had only been brought in to. 
help for the occasion. Ina short time she returned 
from the cellar, her arms full of bottles, but with 
ho candle. The absence of the light sent a sicken- 
Ing thought sweeping over the merehant. 
the day before several barrels of black powder 
had been stored in the cellar, and one of them 
| had been opened in order to get a sample for a 
customer. 

“Where is that candle?” he asked her quickly, 
| with his heart in bis mouth, 

“do had my hands full and couldn't bring it up,” 
| the maid answered. 

“Where did you leave it?” 

'T stuck it in the black sand in the open barrel,” 
she explained. 

Butthe merchant had not waited to hear her out. 
Into the hall and down the cellar steps he stum- 
bled, His knees we haking, his breath caught 
inhis throat; death al 
grip upon him. 

Just beneath the room in which the guests were 
| assembled stood the fatal barrel, the burning 
allow candle upright in the powder. To bis 
horror, he saw a long plece of burned-out wick 
sagging in the reddish flame. If that spark should 
fall! He made a desperate move toward the 
eandle—and stopped. The slightest: toueh or 





























ached | breath might shake that glowing bit of wick into , smile, the kindly word of a woman. 


She laid out Bill’s | 


bright and early, she put off for the city, leavin’ | 





| the way Sarepta was changed he never begretched | 


It happened on his daughter's wedding day, about | 
welcoming the guests and bustling about attend- | 


In one of the halls he met a maid carelessly ; 


Only | 


audy seemed to have its | 


| the powder. He heard the sound of laughter from 
above, and he trembled. He stared at the light, 
powerless to move. 

Suddenly the end of the wick nodded, and with 
its movement the merchant recovered from his 
momentary paralysis. 
hands toward the candle; then, with a sudden 
squeeze, he smothered the wick and flame in his 
grasp. Never relaxing his hold, he carried the 
candle the length of the cellar. Then he fainted. 
S streams and lakes are common enough; but 

certain others that curiously increase the land 
surface of a country are not so well Known, Such 
are some curious springs In the Tularoga Valley 


of New Mexico that add to the area of the valley 
by building mounds over it, 
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SPRING - BUILT MOUNDS. 
PRINGS that help to swell the volume of 


near the town of Alamogordo, Some are known 


OURTESY OF U. 8. GEO! AL SURVE 





A TYPICAL MOUND 


as “diving” and others as “dead” mounds, accord- 
ing as they are still increasing in size or have 
ceased to grow. The largest mounds have a dlam- 
eter of six hundred feet and are twenty feet high. 

There is little about a spring-bullt mound to 
excite the explorer’s interest until he climbs to the 
top. In mounds that are still growing he finds 
there a pool of water saturated with gypsum. 
Many years ago the pool began as a spring on 
the level desert floor, Where the water cropped 
out there was, perhaps, not a sprig of vexeta- 
tion, But soon a growth of plant life sprang up 
in the moist earth round the spring and in time 
walled it In. 

When the dry winds blew across the valley, this 
wall of vegetation stopped quantities of the drift- 
ing soil, which quickly became damp and stuck 
round the water hole. As the wind piled the earth 
higher, the water, which of course was under inter- 
nal pressure, rose in the porous centre of the 
mound, the exterior of which was kept hard and 
impervious by the drying action of the wind. All 
the while the water was constantly evaporating 
and leaving behind a growing deposit. of gypsum. 
When in course of time the spring can rise no 
having reached the limit of hydrostatic 
the mound stops growing and Is ceiled 
over by gypsum and the drifting sands of the desert. 

N the language of the British army, says Mr. 

G. A. Birmingham in the Cornhill Magazine, 

the building is called “Sweet Lavender.” It is 
*. A. hut, but hai y more like the hut 
life than it is like the tlower from which 
it takes its name. The walls are of thin wood, 
The roof is corrugated fron, It contains two long, 
low halls. Glaring electric lights hang from the 
rafters. Inside the halls are gathered hundreds 
of soldiers. In the one that we enter first the 
}men are sitting, packed close together, at small 
tables. They turn over the pages of illustrated 
papers. {They drink tea, cocoa and hot milk. 
They eat buns and slices of bread and butter, 
They write those letters home that express so 
Uttle and that to those who understand mean 
so much, 

In the other, the Inner, hall there are more men. 
The evening's entertainment is about to begin. 
Ona narrow platform at one end of the hall is a 
| piano. The pianist flogs the keys, and above the 
babel of talk sounds some “rag-time” melody, once 
| Popular, now forgotten or despised at home. Here 
or there a voice takes up the tune and sings or 
chants it. The audience begin to catch the spirit 
of the entertainment. 
of Corporal Smith. A man Jeaps upon the platform, 
He is greeted with cheers, 
consult. A tentative chord struck. 
Smith nods approval; his song begins. 
kind of song that has a chorus, the audience shout 
it, and Corporal Smith conducts the singing with 
wavings of his arm. Before the applause has died 
| away, another man takes his place on the platform. 
He is a stranger. But the planist is a man of 
genius. Whisper to him the name of a song, give 
even a hint of its nature, and he will vamp an 
accompaniment. He has his difficulties. A singer 
will start at the wrong time, for a whole verse per- 
haps will make noises in a different key; the plan- 
ist never gives up. Somehow, instrument and 
singer get together—more or less. There is no 
dearth of singe no bashful hanging back, no 
waiting for polite urging. 

The entertainment draws to its close about eight 
o'clock, Men go to bed early who know that a 
bugle will sound the reveille at half past five in the 
morning. The end is always the same, but always 
comes a surprise, 
‘avery sentimental hymn, We say a short pra: 
often’ as rugged and unconventional as the enter 
tainment itself. Then “The King.” In these two 

words we announce the national anthem, and the 
| men stand stiffly to attention while they sing. At 
| half past eight, by order of the supreme authori 
ties, Sweet Lavender hut must close its doors. 
The end of the entertainment i 
for a final cup of tea or at least a glass of milk. 
The last half hour busy one for the ladies. 
) behind the counter in the outer hall. Long queues 
of men stand waiting to be served. 
cups and sticky buns are passed to them with in- 
conceivable rapidity. The work is done at high 
pressure, but with the tea and the food the men 
receive something © something they pay no 

penny for, something the value of which to them is 
above all measuring with pennies—the friendly, 
No-one will 
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SWEET LAVENDER. 





































































Cautiously he thrust both 


A number of those Interesting mounds are found | 





Some one calls the name | 
He and the pianist ; 


Corporal | 
If it is the | 


We sing a hymn, for choice | 






set to allow time | 


Dripping | 


ever know the amount of good those women do, 
without praise, pay or hope of honors. If “the 
actions of the just smell sweet and blossom,” 
surely these deeds of love and kindness ha: 
fragrance. After all, the hut is well named ** 
Lavender.” 








* ¢ 


SOUND ASLEEP. 
S: EEDING along together in a motor car, part 


of an endless procession of transport vans, 
ears of all sizes, motor cycles and he 
traction motors hauling great guns, two officers. 
Frenchman ania Russian, recently fell into conver- 
sation concerning the Crimean War in the fiftie: 
which the grandfathers of both had been engaged. 

“There was no motor transport then,” said the 
Frenchman—so the correspondent who was the 
third man in the car reports. “Nor,” he added, 
as they caughta savory whiff in passing, ‘‘any trav- 
eling army kitchens. My grandfather has often 
told me that they nearly starved before Sebas- 

1 

“My grandfather was in Sebastopol,’ said the 
Russian, “‘but only for a short time. He was sent 
north to Moscow with dispatches for the Czar 
Such a journey as he had! There were no rail- 
roads, and he drove and rode all the way, night 
and day, at full speed, for the dispatches were 
urgent; he slept riding and he slept driving; he 
became so exhausted he could sleep anywhere. 
Once he awoke and recovered himself just as he 
was falling out of the sledge, and found the driver 
| asleep too, and the horses going ahead at full 
speed—so that he would never have been missed, 
, and would have soon frozen to death in the road. 
‘At last, after a terrible journey, he reached 

Moscow and the palace and was taken at once to 

Uhe Czar. He saluted, handed him the dispatches, 
| and Immediately lurched back against the wall 
and fell asleep, standing! 

“Presently the Czar turned to him to ask a ques- 
tion, and saw that he was asleep. It was a mon- 
strous offense, but Nicholas was not angry. He 
spoke kindly to my grandfather first; then loudly 
and sharply. He touched him; he shook him— 
my grandfather did not wake. The Czar reflected 
#« moment, then he leaned close and shouted at his 
ear, ‘Your Honor, the horses are ready!’ 

“My grandfather waked, and sprang upright in 
an lustant; It was the one call he would have heard 
—that he had been hearing for eight days. He was 
abashed and alarmed when he realized that he 
had indeed slept in the imperial presence — an 
unheard-of affront to majesty; but the Czar only 
laughed, and bade him go home and rest. He 
thanked him and started to go, but he moved so. 
stumblingly, for his eyes were already beginning tu 
close, that he walked into a doorframe. An escort 
was sent to see him to his lodgings and put him to 
| bed. Once there, he slept the clock round, waked 

long enough to break fast, and slept it round agaiu. 
! ‘Never again, till I fall into the sleep from which 
1 





















you do not wake at all,’ he used to say, ‘shall I 
Know what it is to sleep as soundly as you can.’ 


*¢ + 


A GIANT SUN. 
Cece the giant of the solar system, is, 


according to a recent calculation of Prof. W. 

F. A. Ellison, forty-nine thousand times as 
bright as the sun. Its diameter is one hundred 
and thirty-four times that of the sun, it is eighteen 
thousand times larger in surface, and two million 
four hundred and twenty thousand times larger in 
volume. The distance of it from us, according to 
the same authority, is four hundred and eighty- 
nine light years. 

“Suppose,” says Professor Ellison, “that, instead 
of being at this enormous distance, it were placed 
in the centre of the solar system, in lieu of the 
sun? It would then occupy eighty-five hundredths 
of the space lying within the orbit of Venus, and, 
as seen from the earth, would subtend an angle of 
about seventy degrees of are. Thus, when its 
lower limb was on our horizon, its upper would be 
within twenty degrees of the zenith. Needless to 
say, no life could exist on earth with such a peigh- 
bor.” 





* + 


A SURPRISED DINNER PARTY. 


recently published book Sir Henry Lucy 
has a charming story of the late Canon Ainger. 
The canon was very fond of children, and set 
out one night to attend a party given “by children 
for children.” 

“Don't announce me,” he said to the servant. 

Leaving his coat and hat downstairs, he quietly 
opened the drawing-room door, where the buzz of 
voices announced the presence of company. Drop 
ping on his hands and knees he entered, makiuy 
strange noises distinctly resembling the neighins 
j of a horse. Aware of a dead silence, he looked 

up, and found the guests assembled for an eight- 
,o’clock dinner regarding him with disgust not 
unmixed with alarm. 

The children’s party was next door. 


+ + 


HOW TO MAKE USE OF VERMIN. 
[- Paris, says a writer in the New York Sin. 














rats are made to serve a useful commercial 

purpose. When the animals are caught, they 
are put into a deep, walled pit and fed regularly. 
Once a month there Is a general execution, accon- 
plished in a scientific manner by means of gas. By 
that time the rats are sleek and plump, and the 
hides are in excellent condition. The hides are 
removed and treated, and eventnally are made 
into “kid” gloves. It has also been found that the 
skins can be used for bookbinding and in the manu- 
facturing of photograph frames. 


* 6 


| GOT THE WRONG PERSON. 
[: ho other household except that of a doc 








could this mistake, reported by the Loui 
Courier-Journal, so plausibly have occurred, 
{| “Get my bag for me at once!” boomed the 
doctor. “Some fellow telephones in a dying voi 
that he can’t live without me.” 

“Just a moment!” interposed his wife. “1 
think that call is for daughter, dear.” 


le 











Be 
A VERSATILE MUSICIAN. 


i Irish vicar, according to the San Francisco 

A Argonaut, having advertised for an organ- 

ist, received the following reply: 

“Dear-sir. I notice you have a vacancy for an 
organist and-mugictedcher,elther lady or gent! 
mun. \ Having been beth for several years, I be 
| tooffer you my services.” 
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DRAWN BY HARRIET O'ARIEN 


Tom is the King who sits in splendor, 
Throned in state in his royal halls; 

Wearea trel pair who wander, 
Pausing a bit by the castle walls. 








Lydia sings an ancient story, 
Full of the lilt of the brave old days; 
Sings of the knights who fought for glory, 
Under the arching woodland ways ; 


Sings of the flash of silvered lances, 
Ringing clear on the blazoned mail ; 
Sings of a Prince whose charger prances 
Into the fray from a sheltered vale; 


Sings of the danger that he faces, 
Where the tide of the battle flows; 

Sings of the triumph that he graces; 
Sings of his mercy to his foes 





Sings of the wealth of royal honor, 
That the noble warrior bore; 

Sings of the Princess, how he won her 
After the battle day was o’er. 


Such is the story, old and splendid, 

Filled with the glamour of knightly things 
Lydia tells, by me attended 

On a lute with its golden strings. 


Then the King—oh, his throne is spacious!— 
Waving his hand with a regal air, 
Cries aloud in a manner gracious, 
“Sing me again, O minstrel fair!” 
Lydia bows in a modest manner, 
Suiting the role of a minstrel maid ; 
Sings of a knight with a stainless hanner, 
Riding forth on a far crusade; 


THE MINSTRELS AND THE KING. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


Sings of his quest in hostile places, 
Over the hills and over the plains ; 

Sings of the tournaments he graces, 
And of the trophies that he gains; 


Sings of the distant lands of wonder 
That his valorous roving knows; 
Sings of the window he rides under, 

Where the lady drops a rose. 


Many a ballad, old and splendid, 

Filled with the glamour of knightly things, 
Lydia sings, by me attended 

On my lute with the golden strings. 


Who shall say we are only playing— 
Playing a game as the twilight falls? 

We are a pair of minstrels straying 
Under the royal castle walls! 





THE FORGOTTEN TEDDY ' 


| gested the littlest chicken meekly. 


BEAR. 
BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON. 


NE day a little girl took her ‘Teddy bear 
and went out into the yard to play. All 


the warm afternoon she played happily, ; 


until she became so tired and so sleepy that 
she really did not mind when her mother called 


her to come in for supper and bed. So sleepy , 
was she that she trotted right into the house | 


without even a thought of her Teddy bear. 


Perhaps he did not mind so much, for he‘ 


was settled comfortably in a corner by the 
snowball bush, and, like the good little ‘Teddy 
bear that he was, he stayed there quietly all 
the night long, dozing and resting just as a 
well-behaved Teddy bear should. 


i grand chorus, 


‘‘Suppose we ask him all together?’’ sug- 


‘*All right, let’s do,’? said all the chickens. 


So they stood in a row and piped out in a| 
‘*Please won’t you play with , neither moved nor spoke. 


us? This is a grand day for worm hunting.”’ 
But the Teddy bear answered not a word. 


‘*T don’t believe he’s a wonderful creature, ’’ 
“‘T believe he’s just | 
| pecked—two times, three times, very sharply. 


said the biggest chicken. 
a thing, and I mean to eat him up.’”’ 





All the same, he moved very slowly and 
gingerly as he stepped up closer and closer to 
the silent Teddy bear. 

But nothing happened. The Teddy bear 

The biggest chicken made 2 sudden peck at 
the Teddy bear’s face. 

But the Teddy bear neither moved nor spoke. 

Made bold by this silence, the chicken again 





THE BOYS OF 


PUZZLE -LAND. 


BY WALTER WELLMAN. 


held a few weeks ago, the boys of Puzzle-Land felt that they ought to have a party, 
too. There were twelve of them present, and they had even more to eat than the girls | and out tumbled Tubs and Tony in a heap on 


had at their party. 


The names of the twelve boys may be found in the pictures just below. 


But in the morning he awoke with the sun, | A list of the names will be given next week with the answers to the other puzzles on this 
and so did the family of chickens that lived | page, in order that you may know if you guessed all of them right. 


in the barn in the back yard, although the 
little girl slept two hours after sunrise. 

‘*Let’s go round in the front yard for our 
breakfast, ’’ suggested the biggest chicken as 
he paused on the barn doorsill and blinked 
cheerfully atthe sun. ‘‘I’m sure we shall find 
some fine fat worms in the flower beds. ’’ 

And off he started for the front yard. The 
little chickens followed after him ; they always 
did. They dared not have an idea of their 
own, you see. They always did just as that 
biggest chick said—simply because he zeus the 
biggest. Perhaps you think that was not a 
very good reason, but it was good enough for 
those little chicks. They followed him to the 
front yard. 

There by the snowball bush they found the 
Teddy bear. Calm and peaceful he louked as 
he sat there, and just as dignified as Teddy 
bears always are. 

“*Good morning, kind sir!’’ said the biggest 
chicken respectfully. ‘‘Where did you come 
from, may I ask??? 

But the Teddy bear answered not a word. 

“I wonder why he doesn’t answer?’’ said 
the biggest chicken fretfully. 

‘Maybe he is a very wonderful person, and 
maybe you will have to speak to him more 
politely, ’? suggested the next biggest chicken. 

“If it please Your Highness,’’ said the big- 
gest chicken promptly, ‘‘will you be so kind 
as to please come and play with us? There, 
that ought to be polite enough!’’ added the 
biggest chicken softly. 

But the Teddy bear answered not a word. 

“Try him yourself !’’? grumbled the bigyest 
chicken, who became cross very easily. 

So the next biggest chicken made a very 
grand bow in front of the silent Teddy bear 
and said, ‘‘We are hunting worms this morn- 
ing. Won’t you join us?’? 

But the Teddy bear answered not a word. 








‘*He’s not a creature at all,’? he announced 
tw the admiring chicks lined up behind him. 
‘*He’s only a piece of cloth. I can tell by the 
way he feels. Come on, let’s take him out 
into the back yard.’? 

Grasping the Teddy bear firmly by the neck, 
the bixgest chicken carried him triumphantly 


into the back yard. ‘‘Now,’’ he announced, 
as he dropped his burden, ‘‘we can take our 
time and pick him to pieces. You may all 
help.’” 

But just at that minute the little girl waked 
up, and hearing an unusual noise in the back 
yard she ran to her window and looked out 
and saw her Teddy bear and all the chicks, 
and you may be sure it did not take long for 

_ her to slip into her clothes and race down the 
stairs and out of the house to the back yard, 
where she promptly rescued her beloved Teddy 
bear from those cruel chickens. 

And she never again left her Teddy bear 
outdoors overnight—never! 


t+ + 


THE SEED BROTHERS. 
BY FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS. 


4 IBS, Tabs, Tubs and Tony were four 
seed babies that rocked day after day in 
a wild-cucumber cradle among the alders 
‘by the river. At first they were soft, white 
; babies, but as they grew they began to get 
brown and sunburned, although it did not 
‘seem as if a ray of sun could reach them in 
their closed cradle. 

No one harmed the babies, for Mother Cu- 
cumber Vine had sewed sharp green barbs over 
the outside of their swinging crib; but as time 
went on and the white seed babies were be- 
coming brown seed boys, Mother Cucumber 
Vine found they were getting uneasy and were 
fretting to see something of the outside world : 
| 80, to amuse them, she knit them a pair of lace 
trousers. 

Now, every boy knows how fine he feels in 
his tirst pair of trousers, and the seed boys 
| were delighted ; only, you see, there was just 

one pair for the four of them, so Tibs and 
| Tabs occupied one leg and Tubs and Tony the 
| other. 
, Then the real trouble began. ‘‘Mother, Tibs 
‘is crowding!’? complained Tabs; ‘‘ Mother, 
Tubs is getting too fat!’’ wailed Tony; and 
so it went from morning until night, until 
| Mother Cucumber Vine was nearly distracted. 
; ‘Such boys!’? she lamented. ‘‘Such bad 
| boys! I’ve a good mind to open the door and 
| turn you all out to shift for yourselves |’” 
| And that was just what she did at last. It 
was a crisp October day, when the squirrels 
, were harvesting nuts. The seed boys had been 
, unusually restless; the lace trousers no longer 





; Pleased them. So Mother Cucumber Vine 
i threw open a door at the foot of the cradle 
| and cried: 

FTER the girls of Puzzle-Land had their party, which, probably you will remember, was ; 


‘*Away with you! Go seek your fortune!’’ 
Then out popped Tibs, and out jumped Tabs, 


the ground. 
What happened to them afterwards belonys 


| to another story; but if you have any doubt 


about the lace trousers, just find an old wild- 
cucumber vine and pick off one of the seed 
cradles that swing empty and bleaching in the 
late autumn, and if you peel off the outer wall 
there you will find a pair of lace trousers. 


-* + 


PUZZLES. 


1, TRIANGLES. 
L 
Just a little letter, and you take it from aware. 
Just a little pronoun, but I use It everywhere. 
ust what men are using, as they carry up thei: 
ricks. 

Just what maids are wearing so Jack Frost can't 

Play them tricks. 
Just a beast that’s wild but timid, ’tis no wonder 

he should be. 
Just a color that is more so than its positive can be. 


In 
A letter from the alphabet, 
A preposition next, 
ronoun that is feminine, 
My fourth aches when perplexed. 
No boy should ever do my fifth, 
Nor throw a smaller down. 
Full many a matd my last, of fur, 
Wears on her winter gown. 


A 


7 
6. 2 


2. STAR. 


From 1 to 2 isa college town 
of Ohio; from 1 to 3 Is a state 
from 1 to 4 Is a state 
; from 1 to 3 is a Wis- 
ity; from 1 to 6 is 








¢ motto; from 1to 3 
8 ne city; from2to3 5 

to 4 to 5 to 6 to 7 is a city in 

Ohio. 


3, CHARADKS. 


lL 
My first is used to lay the dust, 
Is also an enemy of rust; 
My next is worn by Youn and old, 
And keeps them sheltered from the cold. 
My whole—look In at the open door, 
You'll see me lying on the floor. 
I 
My first when taken from the bags 
Helps dear-mother mend our rags; 
My next will face_us more and more 
Now the long_vacation's o'er; 
My whole was made by grandma's fingers, 
Around it now her pride still)lingers. 
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“I didn’t know 
zero” 


Not to know that ‘Mr 
Zero” is out doors is the 
common experience of all 
early-risers who have 
bought our outfits. An Ohio 
mother writes: ‘‘We’re hav- 
ing a two days’ blizzard— 
too severe for the children 
to go out to school—but 
it’s like June ALL through 
the house; thanks to your 
ideal heating.” 


If the old heater has about given 
out—liable to collapse some cold 
day next winter—why not pro- 
tect your home and family health 
by at once putting in an outfit of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


The ideal heated house is kept 
steadily at 72 degrees in all 
rooms, halls, bays, and corners, 
day or night. Old King Winter 
is kept where he belongs—out- 
side! 


Bodily comfort is desired 
by every man, and may 
be enjoyed by the man 
in the modest cottage, by 
the man in the mansion 
—the price is based on 
the size of the outfit—the 
heating results are al- 
ways ideal! 


Due to the scientific design and con- 
struction of IDEAL Boilers, the 
amount of air mixing to give complete 
combustion, the large coal-holding 
capacity, the self-cleaning fire surfaces, 
and the automatic, perfect control of 
heat, these outfits are endorsed by all 
architects and engineers, and used in 
over a million buildings, at home and 
abroad. They are fully guaranteed, 
yet cost no more than inferior makes. 
Accept no substitute. 


A lifetime of lowest heating 
cost 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
ly placed in any building, old or ne 
1 city or coun. 
, cottages 
residence 
apartment 
office and 
public build- 
ings, hotels, 
churches, 
clubs and fac- 
tories. 
You will get 
a big fund of 
heating in- 
formation 
from our 
(free) book 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing.” Your 
inquiry puts 
you under no 
obligation to 
buy. 





A_No. 5-22-W IDBAL Boller and 
450 tt of 38 in. AMERICAN 
costing the owner 


. “At this price the goodi 
be bought of any reputable, ¢ 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor. pipe, + 
trelght, etc., which vary accord 
Ing to climatic and other condi- 
tons. ° 


$150 Stationary Cleaner 


‘or catalog of ARCO 
'D Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ;is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. 


ARERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses fn all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


$S4S666565 





As 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ilus- 
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ROOT ABSCESSES AND GUMBOILS. 
N these days of skillful dentistry there 
are few people who are foolish enough 
to continue suffcring pain from decay- 
ing teeth. We have learned that we 
can save moncy, time and health if we 
have the cavitics filled. When a tooth 
has so far broken down that the Inner pulp Is ex- 
posed, there isno question about having it attended 
to, for the pain is so intense that the bravest can- 
not long endure it; and if the tooth is too far gone 
to be filled, it must come out. 

But we may be greatly in need of dental treat- 
ment and yet not be conscious that there is any- 
thing wrong with our teeth. Sometimes severe 
earache or neuralgia and congestion of the eyes 
are the result of trouble that is going on at the 
root of a tooth, the nerves from which branch up 
toward the ear or the eye. For the same reason 
it is possible to lay the bl:me on a tooth that may 
be perfectly healthy, but is suffering because it 
has the same nerve supply as its neighbor, which Is 
really causing all the trouble. 

Whenever there is pain in an apparently healthy 
ear, or neuralgia and swelling round the cycs that 
cannot otherwise be accounted for or that does 
not yield to treatment, it is wise to ask the dentist 
to find out whether a tooth is creating the disturb- 
ance. 

An alveolar abscess Is an abscess that forms in 
the jaw in consequence of a diseased tooth. When 
it forms only in the gum it is called a gumboil, 
and there it gencrally comes to a head, breaks and 
heals, after the manner of boils. But if it occurs 
farther down, at the root of the tooth, it can cause 
scrious trouble. Unable to discharge outwardly, 
it may burrow down into the bone and find an 
opening through the cheek, or it may work its 
way upward to the ear or even to the brain. 
When the pain in the jaw is clearly owing to an 
abscess that is forming, you can hurry it along by 
hot applications and poultices inside the mouth; 
but do not apply them outside, for that may cause 
the abscess to break through the check, which 
would leave an ugly scar. 

As soon as the abscess is ripe it should be opened 
by a physician. 


true: a tooth that is afflicted with a succession 
of abscesses ought to come out. Teeth with septic 
roots cause much more trouble than we realize. 
Neuralgias and headaches that no drugs will cure, 
and stomach troubles that defy all medicines, will 
often yicld as by magic to a little treatment by a 
ood dentist. 
* ++ 


THE HEIRLOOM. 


a HE claw-footed one Is certainly a much 
finer picce of furniture than the other, 
but {it is considerably more than I 
meant to pay —” Mrs. Mitchell’s sen- 
tence broke irresolutely. 
“Oh, get what you like best, Molly,” 
Mr. Mitchell urged. “What's the use of buying 
one at all if you don’t suit yourself?” 

“But the plainer one is really very nice,” Mrs. 
Mitchell admitted conscientiously. “If I only 
knew —” 

Mr. Mitchell strolled down the room. He was 
very fond of his wife and more than willing to 
give her what she wanted, but the devious and 
complicated methods by which she persuaded her 
conscience that what sle wanted was really the 
Inevitable thing, were always too much for his 
masculine mind. ‘‘I’ll foot the bill,” he always 


preliminaries.” 

It was the claw-footed table, of course. And 
there was no doubt that {t gave ‘an air” to the 
dining room. There was also no doubt—as Mrs. 


great deal of work to keep it in order. 
glass top solved half the problem, but there still 
remained—and always would remain—the beauti- 
fully carved, dust-collecting legs. 

“But we must expect to pay for an heirloom,” 
Mrs. Mitchell said as, with a bottle of oil in one 
hand and a rag in the other, she rose from her 
knees to welcome her daughter Constance and 
her only granddaughter. 

‘* Whose heirloom?’? Constance questioned. 
“Not mine, surely—living in an apartment! As 
for Robin, by the time she marries I suppose 
apartments will be so small that we shall use dis- 
appearing tables that fold into the wall.” 

“I never thought of your apartment,” Mrs. 
Mitchell confessed. “I knew how you loved nice 
furniture. Still, there’s Editha.”” 

Editha, as it happened, came in the next day. 
She Jaughed at the idea of inheriting a table. 
“With three small boys, mother!”? she exclaimed. 


keep It in order?” 

“But they won’t stay small 
Mitchell protested. 

“No, they’ll grow big. Don’t you see three big 
boys kicking those carved legs?” 
Mrs. Mitchell had to acknowledge that she saw. 
There remained Freda. Freda was a trained 


always,” Mrs. 





nurse, and it was a month before she had a chance 


But whatever the temporary ; 
treatment of the abscess may be, this is certainly ; 


assured her, ‘‘but for heaven’s sake spare me the | 


Mitchell speedily discovered—that it required a! 
A plate- | 


“When in the world do you think I’d get time to | 


Sooo [to come home. When she did she admired the 











table so much that Mrs. Mitchell’s spirits rose. 

“Tt will come to you some day,” she sald. 

Freda looked at her in amazement. “To me! 
When I am going into district nursing, and shall 
have only a single room? Mother, what are you 
thinking of?” 

The disappointment was too great to keep to 
herself. Mrs. Mitchell poured It out to her hus- 
band that night. His eyes twinkled, but he con- 
siderately refrained from laughing. 

“Why not drop the heirloom business and just 
say straight out that you bought it because you 
adit, and that you are going to enjoy it as long 
as you live, and that you intend to live thirty years 
to enjoy it?” he asked, 

And after all there seemed to be no better solu- 
tion. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TEA. 


F the amazing quantities of tea consumed by 
O our ancestors of Revolutionary times and of 

the formal etiquette that governed the hour 
sct apart to it, Mr. Charles H. Sherrill gives some 
delightful pictures in “Eighteenth Century Amer- | 
fea,” The first is taken from the works of M. | || 
Ferdinand M. Bayard. 

“At five o'clock,” says Monsieur Bayard, “all 
betake themselves to tea parties, where every- 
thing is conducted with the greatest ceremony. 
On the right of the mistress of the house are 
ranged in a half circle all the women, as well 
attired as possible. A profound silence follows 
the arrival of cach guest, and all the ladies main- 
tain the gravity of judges sitting on the bench. A 
mahogany tabie is brought and placed in front of 
the dispenser of tea. Silver vessels contain coffee, 
and hot water that weakens the tea or serves to 
clean the cups. A servant brings in on a silver 
tray the cups, the sugar bowl, the cream jugs, 
pats of butter and smoked meat that are offered 
to each individual, and with which she must cover 
her lap. The French are often greatly embar- 
rassed when, with a cup and saucer in one hand, 
they are obliged with the other to take tartlets or 
smoked meat cut in thin slices, An elderly Amer- 
n, to whom this new style of serving tea was 
convenient, after having taken a cup in one 
hand and tartlcts in the other, opened his mouth 
and told the servant to fill it for him with smoked 
venison! 

“When everything is ready for the feast, the | 
ladies produce their handkerchiefs and spread | 
{lem out. When you send back a cup you take: 
1s to place the spoon so as to Indicate whether 
you want more or have had enough. A French-} 
man who spoke no English and knew nothing of ; 
this sign language was distressed to see the sixth 
cup arriving for him; so he decided after empty- 
ing it to put it into his pocket until the refresh- 
ments had been concluded.” 

‘The Marquis de Chastellux, adds Mr. Sherrill, 
speaks to the same effect: ‘ Monsicur de la 
Luzerne took me to drink tea at Mrs. Morris’, 
wife of the Treasurer of the United States. His 
residence is simple but well ordered and neat. The | 
doors and tables are of superb mahogany, highly | 
hed; the locks and andirons delightfully | 
ht; cups set out in a row; the mistress of the 
house very nice looking and very neatly dressed— 
all appeared to me charming. I drank some ex- 
client tea and would have taken more, I think, If 
the Ambassador had not charitably warned me at. ; 
the twelfth cup that I must put my spoon across 
my cup, whereupon this sort of hot-water torture 
was ended. ‘It is almost rude,’ said he, ‘to refuse | 
2 cup of tea when it is offered, but It would be | 
indiscreet for the host to offer you more when the 
ceremony of the teaspoon shows what are your: 
intentions upon this point.’”” 


I 
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OUR FRIEND THE NUTHATCH. 


W Ji all know about fair-weather friends, says 


the Chicago Evening Post, and some of us 

have pained recolicctions of their flitting 
when hard times come knocking at the door. 
Therefore, why not say a word or two in praise of 
a foul-weather friend who sticks to us when bliz- 
zards are roaring and lfe generally is pretty 
difleult? \| 

That friend is the white-breasted nuthatch, who 
comes with friendly confidence to the tree outside 
the window on the coldest and dreariest days, and 
there performs gymnastic feats for our entertain- 
ment. 

‘There is no cold severe enough to chill his affec- 
tions. His stock of food is hidden in the crevices 
of the bark. He fs sure of provender, except when | 
acold rain falls, and freezes as It falls, That seals 
his pantry doors, and it is then the time to reward ! 
the nuthatch for his friendship by an offering of 
suet. 

This bird of the winter, in his gray and white 
with a touch of black, is nature’s acrobat. Other 
birds are climbers, and, on a pinch, can get down a 
tree trunk as well as up it; but they must back 
down, while the nuthatch, when he wants to de- 
scend, simply turns round and walks down the 
trunk headfirst, thereby setting at defiance a lot 
of nature’s laws, and striking the human observer 
with amazement. 

The nuthatch’s greeting to us Is only a “Quank! 
quank!? but it is a wholesome and never a queru- 
lous sound. The nuthatch is a bird of cold weather 
and of warm heart. It Is the foul-weather friend. 
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EXPENSIVE LANGUAGE. 
Stes a@ contributor to a New York paper 





Ezra Coulton is a strictly honest but rather 
sharp Vermont blacksmith. A neighbor | 
drove into his yard the other morning and asked 
him if he thought his carriage was worth repairing. 
The old man looked it over critically, and said he 
guessed the job was “wuth doin’.””. When the Dill 
was sent in the first item read: 
Peekin’ and lookin’... we oO 
A few days later a New York man sent his Iimou- 
sine to a garage to see if it were In prime condition, 
which it proved to be. Thisis the bill, as rendered : 
For examination ofcar . . . . $7.00 
As near as I can figure, the difference between 
the two bills is one of diction. 


* & 


TRUE TO LIFE. 


Photographer (to young man)—It will make a 
better picture if you put your hand on your father’s 
shoulder, 

Father—H’m! 
picture if he put his hand into my pocket. 
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Che Heraldic 
is the newest 
pattern in the 
famous 1847 
Rogers Bros. 
silver plate. An |} 
attractive feat | | 





ure is that it 
can be match: || 
ed by Heraldic | | 
pieces inhollow. |_| 
ware, making a | 
complete silver | 
service in one 
pattern. } if 
Backed by the un- 
qualified guaran: | | 
tee made possible | | 
by the test of more |} | 
than 65 years. 
Sold by leading dealers. | 
Write for catalogue 9 

| 


INTERNATIONAL | 
SILVER COMPANY | 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Go 


MERIDEN ,CONN 
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Win! 


elp You 


Oe PITS 


VERY Companion subscriber (or any member of a subscriber’s household) 
is invited to share in the Rewards described in this Premium List. To 
help you win, we have arranged an attractive Magazine Combination that 
includes The Youth’s Companion and McCall’s Magazine for only $2.10. You 
may use this Offer as an inducement to interest prospective subscribers. . 
This Magazine Combination offers so much for $2.10 that it will prove a great 


subscription winner. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 1. Whether you secure an order for 
The Youth’s Companion-McCall Combination at $2.10, or 
an order for The Companion alone at $2.00, your reward 
will be the same. 2. Tell the new subscriber to select her 
free Dress Pattern from first copy of McCall’s Magazine, 


sending request for Pattern, with 2c. stamp, direct to the 
McCall Co., 236 West 37th Street, New York City. Give 
number and size of Pattern, and state that the McCall 
subscription was sent toTheCompanion. Only subscrib- 
ers for the $2.10 Combination are entitled to free Pattern. 





COMBINATION 
OFFER FOR 
NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


1. The Youth’s Companion—52 issues of 1917. 

2.. All remaining Nov. and Dec. issues of The Companion Free. 
3. The Youth’s Companion Home Calendar for 1917: 

4. McCall’s Magazine—12 Monthly Fashion Numbers 1917. 
5. One 15-cent McCall Dress Pattern—New Subscriber's choice. 


All For 


$7.10 
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52 Issues of The Companion for 1917 (also all remaining 1916 Issues Free) and 12 Fashion Numbers of McCall’s—all for $2.10. 


CONDITIONS 


That Govern All Our Offers 


1 To be eligible for our Offers, be sure that 
your own subscription is paid in advance. 


2 Only those whose names are on our books 

and members of their immediate families 
are eligible to work for Premiums, but the name 
printed on the margin or wrapper of the paper 
must always be given when writing. Those 
who buy The Companion of a news dealer are 
not considered subscribers. 


3 APremium is given either for a “new” yearly 

subscription (not your own) paid in advance, 
or for two “new” six-months’ subscriptions paid 
in advance. The subscription price is $2.00 per 
year in the United States, $2.25 in Canada, and 
$3.00 to foreign countries, postage paid in each 
case. The price of a six-months’ subscription in 
the United States is $1.00. In all cases the full 
subscription price (six or twelve months) must 
be paid by the new subscriber. 


4 By a “new” subscription we mean one that 

introduces The Companion to a household 
where it has not been received during the past 
twelve months. 


A Premium cannot be given for the renewal 
of a subscription, that is, for the payment of 
a subscription now on our books. 


6 A Premium cannot be given on the transfer 

of a subscription from one member of a 
family to another member, even though the 
address may be new. 


7 Premiums will not be given for subscriptions 
addressed to Libraries, Clubs, or Public 
Institutions; neither will they be given to News 
Dealers, Publishers, or Agents. 
8 Gift Subscriptions. When a person pays 
you for a new subscription to be sent as a 
gift to a relative or friend, be sure to send us the 
address of the donor in each instance. For a 
Gift Subscription of this nature you are entitled 
to a Premium as usual, but — 
9 Do not ask for a Premium for sending a sub- 
scription that is a gift from yourself; that 
is one which is paid for, either wholly or in part, 
by you, or some member of your household. 
The Premium is only to pay you for soliciting 
subscriptions from others. 
10) Please remember, therefore, that should a 


Companion worker deviate from any of. 


our rules or Conditions—either in spirit or letter 
—his new subscription cannot count toward a 
Premium, a Winner’s Gift, or other Offers. 


Winning Points Poy 


No. 1 
: that if they subscribe in October, November, 
The Companion Free or December, either for six months or for 
the twelve months of 1917, they will, in addition, also receive ALL THE 
REMAINING 1916 ISSUES FREE. Our Companion Home Calendar is also 
sent free to each new subscriber. 


No. 2 A year’s subscription for The Youth’s Com- 

° panion makes one of the most acceptable gifts. 

The Best Christmas Never leave a prospect without asking, “Isn’t 

or Birthday Present there some one to whom you would like to 

send The Companion as a Christmas or Birthday gift?” This idea brings in a 

great many subscriptions every year. We will supply without charge a beauti- 

ful gift announcement folder, bearing greetings for either Christmas or a Birth- 

day and suitably inscribed with the name of the donor, if you so direct us when 

ordering. Always state address of giver as well as that of the receiver when 
sending gift subscriptions. Read Conditions No. 8 and No.9 in first column. 


No. 3 

; . lend your own copies of The Companion, 
Using Sample Copies pointing out special features and stories that 
have pleased you. We will gladly send you sample copies if you will ask for 
them. Another method is to send us a list of people who ought to become 
subscribers, and we will mail sample copies to each address, You can then 
call and say that you asked us to send samples, and in most cases you will 
find your friends ready to give you a subscription. When sending such a list 
of addresses, be sure to state that you want sample copies sent, as we often 
receive names for other purposes, 


No. 4 Take the eight or ten consecutive copies of 

.. : 1 The Youth’s Companion containing a com- 

Lending Library Pl plete serial story, and bind them in one of 

our Lending Library Binding Covers. Lend the stories in this form to those 
you wish to win as subscribers. This plan seldom fails. 


You may promise prospective subscribers 


One good way to introduce the paper is to 


Lending Library Binding Covers of tough pressboard, and printed with an appropriate 
design, will be furnished to Companion workers for only 5 cents each (less than cost to us) 
if desired for soliciting purposes. Be sure to ask for Lending Library Binders when ordering. 

Bound Serial Stories. We can supply Lending Library Binders filled with the copies of 
The Companion through which a serial story runs. These will be furnished for 15 cents 
each (to pay postage) only if desired for soliciting purposes. The stories now ready are: 
"The Flag,” by Homer Greene; “Wilderness Honey,” by Frank L. Pollock; “The Romance 
of the Martin Connor,” by Oswald Kendall; “A Banker’s Judgment,” by Marianne Gauss; 
“The Gold Cache,” by James W. Schultz; “Old Home Farm Stories,” by C. A. Stephens. 
State second choice, in case our supply of a story may be exhausted. For 15 cents (to pay 
postage) we will also supply, for soliciting purposes only, a Binder containing ten numbers 
of The Companion that have the Pictorial Sections and the Boys’, Girls’ and Family Pages. 

When sending for Workers’ Helps and other Supplies, address 
The Wekers’ Secretary, The Youth's Companion. 


LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED AND DRAFTS MADE PAYABLE TO 


Cash Premium Offers 


(To Companion Subscribers Only) 
$5.00 for Five New Subscriptions 


The following scale of payment is offered 
when money is preferred instead of merchandise: 


1. For every new yearly subscription we will 
give you a Cash Premium of 50 cents, and 


2. When the fifth new yearly subscription has 
been secured, we will give you an extra payment 
of a $2.50 Cash Winner's Gift. 


This makes a total Cash payment of $5.00 for 
every five new subscriptions. These subscrip- 
tions, if sent under the Conditions of our Offers, 
will also count toward the Christmas Gold Coin, 
and a share in the Equal Division of $1000.00, and 
the Monthly Cash Bonus Offers, page 586. 


SpeciaL. (a) The Cash Premiums may be 
deducted from subscription remittances, but (5) 
the Cash Winner’s Gift should not be deducted. 
(c) When you wish us to send you your Cash 
Winner's Gift be sure to ask for it. (d) The full 
price, $2.00, must be paid by the new subscriber. 
Read Conditions No. 8 and No. 9. 


‘THE EXTRA MONEY. The “extra” money 
called for in some of our Offers represents the 
cost (to us) above the amount we can allow as 
aPremium. It also includes cost of packing and 
postage. 

GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY. We use 
every precaution to secure delivery of goods sent 
by mail, and are not responsible for the loss of 
goods sosent. By means ofa system at our com- 
mand, however, we can guarantee the arrival of 
goods when five cents is sent us for this purpose. 


METHODS OF SENDING GOODS. We send 
goods in one of the following ways: (1) by parcel 
post; (2) by express, charges prepaid; (3) by 
express, charges to be paid at destination. In 
the case of each order we choose the method 
that seems best and cheapest. Any money 
thus left over is refunded, or is applied on your 
subscription, or is otherwise used, as the person 
ordering may direct. 


DELAYS IN TRANSPORTATION. If goods 
you have ordered are not received as soon as 
expected, do not feel unduly anxious, nor write 
us at once. Inquire at both the post office and 
express office before writing us. If you write 
us, give name of person who sent the original 
remittance, date of mailing. date and number of 
express or post office money order; also state 
whether remittance was for merchandise or sub- 
scriptions, or both. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


* a OWING TO WAR CONDITIONS WE RESERVE THE RIGHT TO WITHDRAW WITHOUT NOTICE ANY OFFER OF MERCHANDISE ON THE SUCCEEDING PAGES “@agg 
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FOR YOU 


Every. boy, girl, man or woman, if a subscriber to The 
Youth’s Companion, who secures five new yearly subscrip- 
tions before Christmas, 1916, will not only receive five 
Premiums of his own selection from this Premium List 
(pages 590 to 614 inclusive) and one Winner’s Gift of his own 


selection (from pages 587, 588, 589), 
_.@\ but in addition he will also receive a 


$2.50 Gold Piece 


as a Christmas Present for Early 
Work. But this is not all. The same 
Jive new subscriptions will also count 
toward ten for a still larger prize, as 
explained in Offer below—a share in 
the Equal Division of $1000.00. 
THE OFFER If a subscriber obtains between 


= October 19 and December 31, 
1916, a total of ten new yearly subscriptions for The Com- 
panion, he will not only have received ten Premiums, two 
Winner’s Gifts and the $2.50 Gold Piece mentioned above, 
but in addition he will also be given one share in the 


EQUAL DIVISION OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


OUR GREAT REWARDS 


For Obtaining New Subscriptions 


Before Christmas 


UPPOSE Albert Livermore of Manchester, Indiana, 
secures ten new subscriptions for The Youth’s Com- 


panion between October 19 and December 31, 1916.. 


For this he will receive a Premium for each new sub- 
scription, making ten Premiums in all, two Winner’s Gifts 
worth at least $6.00 each, one $2.50 Gold Piece for having 
sent the five new subscriptions before Christmas, and 
last but not least one share in an Equal Division of $1000 
for having obtained a total of ten new subscriptions 
before January 1, 1917. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS. (1) To win the $2.50 Gold Piece for Early Work, 
the five new subscriptions must be mailed at your post office between October 
19 and December 25, 1916. (2) The $2.50 Gold Piece will be sent you by 
insured mail as soon as your fifth new subscription reaches The Companion 
office, even though the fifth subscription is sent us several weeks before Christ- 
mas. (3) Only one Gold Piece given to a worker. (4) The five subscriptions 
will also count toward the ten subscriptions necessary to win a share in the 
Equal Division of $1000. The tenth subscription must be mailed at your post 
office, however, before December 31, 1916. (5) The shares in the Equal Division 
of $1000 will be mailed on or about January 15, 1917. (6) These Offers are open 
to Companion subscribers only, and all new subscriptions must be obtained in 
accordance with our Conditions on page 585. 


After Christmas 


FoR new subscriptions sent us during January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, May or June, 1917, you will not 

only receive a Premium for every new subscription and 

a Winner’s Gift for every multiple of five new subscrip- 

tions, but you will also receive a Monthly Cash Bonus 

as follows: 

Class A For an average of Five new subscriptions 


er week, totaling twenty in any one month, 
Bonus anuary to June, we will give a Cash Bonus of $10.00 


For an average of Four new subscriptions 
r week, totaling sixteen in any one month, 
january to June, we will give a Cash Bonus of $7.00 


For an average of Three new subscriptions 
r week, totaling twelve in any one month, 
anuary to June, we will give a Cash Bonus of $4.50 


For an average of Two new subscriptions 

r week, totaling eight in any one month, 
anuary to June, we will give a Cash Bonus of $2.50 
For an average of One new subscription 

r week, totaling four in any one month, 
january to June, we will give a Cash Bonus of $1.00 


Class B 
Bonus 


Class C 
Bonus 


Class D 
Bonus 


Class E 
Bonus 


SPECIAL DOUBLE BONUS 


OUR OFFER. IF A SUBSCRIBER wins three or 


more Monthly Bonuses between 
January 1 and July 1, 1917 (in any one class or in several 
different classes), we will double his Bonus by sending 
him on July 15th an amount equal to all the Monthly Bonus 


Money he has earned between January Ist and July Ist. 
Our Offer of a Double Bonus will thus enable any Com- 
panion subscriber to win as much as $120.00 in Bonus 
Money, besides receiving a Premium for every new sub- 
scription and a Winner’s Gift on every fifth subscription. 


Note. (1) Bonus Offers are open to Companion subscribers only (not agents), and are subject to our Premium Conditions 
on page 585. (2) The mailing date of your new subscription orders determines the month in which they will be counted. 











A Winner’s Gift is a bonus for getting five new sub- 
scriptions for The Companion before Oct. 1, 1917 


How to Get a Winner’s Gift.—For EVERY new subscription sent us between October 19, 1916, 
and October 1, 1917, Companion subscribers will receive not only a Premium of their own 
selection from this Premium List, but they will also receive a Winner’s Certificate Free. When 
five of these Winner’s Certificates have been secured by a subscriber he may exchange the 
Certificates for any one of the Winner’s Gifts shown on this or on the two following pages. 


Every new subscription sent us under the Conditions of our Offers will also count toward the $2.50 Christmas Gold 


Piece offered for early work, and toward a share in our Offer of an Equal Division of $1000.00. 
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Winner's Gift No. 5-1 


Men’s Mackinaw 
Coat 


VALUE $6.00 

The Coat is cut 34 inches in length, all 
wool, and well tailored, made double-breasted, 
belted, and with shawl collar. The color is 
a mixture, dark brown and blue predomi- 
nating. Sizes 36 to 44 inches chest measure. 

THE OFFER. Men’s Mackinaw Coat given 
free as a Winner’s Gift for five Winner's Cer- 
tificates, See explanation above. Sent by 


Soest parcel Poet: chorea eld bby the 


Winner's Gift No. 5-3 


Leather Suit Case 


VALUE $6.00 

The Suit Case is made of smooth cowhide, 
tusset color, with pressed leather corners, 
leather handle, steel frame, cloth lining, inside 
leather straps in top and body, outside straps 
and buckles, 3 hinges with rivets capped, and 
lock and key. Size 6 inches deep and 24 inches 
long. 

THE OFFER. The Leather Suit Case given 
free as a Winner’s Gift for five Winner's Cer- 
tificates. See explanation above. Sent by 
express or el post, charges paid by the 
receiver. jing weight 10 Ibs. 


Winner's Gift No. 5-4 
Leather Traveling 
Bag 


VALUE $6.00 
The Traveling Bag is made of smooth cow- 
hide, russet color, is 16 inches long, leather 
lined, has inside pocket, leather handle, leather- 
covered frame, two snap locks, and lock and 
key. This style of Bag for light traveling or 
overnight trips has become so popular that it 
should be included in the traveling outfit of 
every household. 
.THE OFFER. The Lesthes Traveling Bag 
given free as a Winner’ Gift for. fire Wis: 
ners Certificates. Se 


Sent by express or parcel post, 
the receiver. Shipping weight 7 I 


Brush and Vacuum 
Sweeper 


VALUE $7.00 

Dirt has not much chance round a rug or 
carpet when one of these Torrington Model 
“K” Sweepers is used. The suction is equal to 
that of a $30.00 electric cleaner. It has roller 
bearings, rubber-tired wheels, nickeled fit- 

.tings, may be cleaned instantly, and is very 
easy running. 

This device combines in one article the new 
vacuum-cleaning principle with the time- 
honored revolving-brush carpet sweeper. By 
pushing it back and forth over rugs or carpets 
its powerful triple-action pumps are brought 
into play, and suck up all the fine lint and dust 
into a receptacle inside the machine. At the 
same time, the revolving brush picks up all 
threads and litter, and deposits them in a 
drawer of the machine. 

THE OFFER. The Combination Brush 
and Vacuum Swee! given free as a Win- 
ner’s Gift for five Winner's Certificates, See 
explanation above. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 14 Ibs. 


(See page 586.) 
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THE ABOVE OFFERS ARE GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1917. 


ADDITIONAL WINNER'S GIFTS ON THE TWO FOLLOWING PAGES. 


Winner’s.Gift No. 5-2 
Ladies’ 3-Piece Sport 
Set 


VALUE $6.00 

The Coat is a light weight, fleeced garment, 
knitted of pure worsted, Angora effect, with 
combination sailor and Byron collar, and a 
special belt that can be unbuttoned at each 
side, leaving half-belt effect. The Cap and 
Scarf match the Coat in color and material. 
Furnished in copenhagen blue, rose or gray, 
each with white trimming. Bust measure 34 
to 44 inches. State choice when ordering. 

THE OFFER. The Ladies’ 3-Piece Sport 
Set given free as a Winner's Gift for five 
Winner's Certificates. See explanation 


above. Sent by express 1 post, 
charees paid by receiver. Shipping weight 


‘Winner's Gift No. 5-5 


Monogram Toilet Set 


VALUE $6.00 

This is one of our most useful and desirable 
Winner's Gifts for ladies. The Set comprises 
1 Mirror of heavy plate glass with bevel edge, 
4% inches in diameter, 1 Hair Brush with long 
white bristles and 1 strong Comb. The Set is 
made of white celluloid, extra heavy quality, 
and our Offer includes the engraving of a 
3-letter monogram upon each piece. Allow 
for this engraving several days’ delay in the 

shipping of your order. 
THE OFFER. The M Toilet Set 
jiven free as a Winner's Gift for five Winner's 
icates. See explanation above. Sent 


by express or parcel post, charges 
receiver. Shipping weight "4 Ibs. 


° ° 9 ° 
Special Winner’s Gift 
VALUE $6.50 

The Electric Coffee Percolator here offered, 
6-cup size, is handsomely nickeled and polished, 
and provided with cord and plug for attaching 
to any lamp socket. Owing to an improved 
type of an inclosed heater, the Percolator 
starts vigorously and rapidly. It has a glass 
top of a standard type, and is easily cleaned. 
Limited space will not permit of an illustration. 

THE OFFER. The Electric Coffee Perco- 
lator given free as a Winner’s Gift for five 
Winner’ ra 's Certificates. Ses explanation a 

ent press or el charg 
by receiver, Shipping weight Bibs. 


Special Winner’s Gift 
ANY SELECTION OF PREMIUMS 
VALUED AT $6.00 


This Winner’s Gift offers an opportunity 
for a wider selection of articles than those 
shown on this and the two following pages. 

ane OFFER: Any $6.00 Selection of Pre- 

es 590 to 614 inclusive, given 
free as as ee "Winner's Gift for five Winner's 
planation above; also 


IMPORTANT. Take the “sold for” price when 
figuring your Selection, and always select 
full value ($6.00) in goods, as no part of this 
value can be allowed for “postage,” “extra 
money,” or “transportation charges.” If Selec- 
tion exceeds $6.00, send difference with order. 
Transportation charges must be paid by the 
receiver. The designation “delivered free” 
does not apply when articles are selected as a 
Winner's Gift. 
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WINNER’S GIF TS es Choice Free 


FULL EE Ne OF OFFER ON Pee 587 


Reema e 
22-Piece Cut Glass 
Set 


VALUE $6.00 

This attractive Set of Cut Glass ware com- 
prises the following pieces: 13-pint Water Jug 
and 12 Tumblers, 1 Sugar Bowl, 1 Creamer, 
1 &inch Fruit or Salad Bowl, 1 Compote, 1 
handled Nappy, a Mayonnaise Set consisting 
of 1 Footed Bowl, 1 Plate, 1 Ladle, and 1 handled 
Flower Basket, making 22 pieces in all. 

In the selection of this Cut Glass Set with 
daisy pattern in the new silver-gray finish, we 
have not only obtained a combination of spe- 
cial value, but also a Set of special utility. 

THE OFFER. The 22-Piece ct Glass Set 


given free as a Winner's Gift for five) Win- * 


ner’s Certificates. Full explanation of our 
Ofer of Winner's Gifts on pare S87. Sent 

cxpress, charges paid by the receiver. 
Shitaie weisht 45 tbe 


Winner’s Gift No. 5-8 


Men’s Coat Sweater 


VALUE $6.00 

This Coat Sweater, heavy Jumbo style, with 
a shawl collar that can be turned up and 
buttoned, has two pockets, self-trimmed but- 
tons, and isan all-wool garment. Is furnished 
in the new and popular mottled or heather 
effect. Sizes 36 to 44. 

THE OFFER. Given free as a Winner's 
Gift for five Winner’s Certificates. Full ex- 
planation of our Offer of Winner's Gifts on 
page 587. Sent by express or parcel post, 
gharges paid by the receiver. Shipping weight 


Winner’s Gift No. 5-9 
Ladies’ Chatelaine 
Watch 


VALUE $7.00 

This Watch, a 4 size, has a Seth Thomas 
movement with seven jewels, open face, and a 
twenty-year gold-filled case. This case may 
be obtained either engine turned with shield 
or fancy engraved. The case is a snap bezel 
with jointed back. Our Offer includes a hand- 
some Chatelaine Pin, but the Watch would 
also make a very attractive and fashionable 
ornament for wear on a neck chain, as the 
open-faced style is at present very popular 
when worn in this way. The Offer also in- 
cludes a silk and plush-lined Case. 

THE OFFER. Given free as a Winner's 
Gift for five Winner’s Certificates, Full ex- 
planation of our Offer of Winests Gifts on 
page 587. Sent by express or by insured 
parcel post for 15 cents, charges paid by the 


Winner’s Gift No. 5-11 
Convertible Bracelet 


Watch 


VALUE $9.00 

This new-style Bracelet Watch combines 
the practical and useful with the ornamental. 
The Bracelet is gold filled, and is the adjustable 
extension style that fits any arm. The Watch 
is very small size, has a nickel damascened 
movement, safety pinion, lever escapement, 
seven jewels, gilt dial, and is fitted to a ten- 
year gold-filled plain polished case. The 
Bracelet can be removed so that the Watch 
may be worn on a chatelaine pin, lorgnette 
chain or fob. 

THE OFFER. The Convertible Bracelet 
Watch iven free as a Winner's Gift 

Sinerta Certificates and $2.00 extra. Full 
eintation of our Offer of Winner’s Gifts 
¢ 587. Sent by express or by insured 

parcel post for 15 cents, jes. the 
receiver. 


Winner’s Gift No. 5-12 


Seth Thomas 
Watches 


VALUE $7.00 EACH 

The Seth Thomas Watches have seven 
jewels, open face, white porcelain dial, and 
second hand. The movements contain Bré- 
guet hairsprings, balance wheels and timing 
screws. Thecases, which are fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturers to wear like solid gold 
for twenty years, may be obtained in engine- 
turned or fancy engraved styles. Our Offer 
permits a selection from two sizes—a Seth 
Thomas Watch for boys and a Seth Thomas 
Watch for men. Indicate choice, as well as 
style of case, when ordering. 

Boys’ Watch. Seth Thomas, 12 size, seven 
jewel, open-face movement, ina 12 size, twenty- 
year, gold filled, open face, screw back, and 
bezel case. 

Men’s Watch. Seth Thomas, 16 size, seven 
jewel, open-face movement, ina 16 size, twenty- 
year, gold filled, open face, screw back, and 
bezel case. 


THE OFFER. A Seth Thomas Watch, 
boys’ or men’s, given free as a Winner's Gift 


for five Winner's Certificates. Full explans-, 


tion of our Offer of Winner's Gifts on page 
587. Sent by express or by insured parcel 
post for 15 cents, charges paid by receiver. 


OR GE Liew 


THE ABOVE OFFERS ARE GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1917 


: olding Cartridge 
Premo Camera 


VALUE $6.00 


This new Camera is made by the Eastman 
Kodak Co. It has rounded ends, meniscus 
achromatic lens and latest type Kodak ball- 
bearing shutter with indicated speeds of 1-25 
and 1-50 seconds, as well as time exposure 
actions. There are also two tripod sockets, 
reversible finder and automatic focusing lock. 
It uses Eastman N. C. film cartridges, which 
can be loaded, unloaded and developed in full 
daylight. No dark room is necessary. 

In a word, this is a thoroughly practical and 
convenient Camera for 2% x 3% pictures, so 
simple that a boy or girl can readily use it, so 
capable that it will make satisfactory pictures 
for anyone. Our Offer includes a Carrying 
Case and one Eastman N. C. Film Cartridge 
for 6 exposures. 

THE OFFER. The Cartridge Premo Cam- 
era given free as a Winner's Gift for five Win- 
ner’s Certificates. Full explanation of our 
Offer. of Winner's Gites = pase 587. Seat 

express or e 
the recover. Shipping weight 2 Ibe. 


Winner’s Gift No. 5-13 
Inlaid Mahogany 
Clock 


VALUE $7.50 


This beautiful Clock has a mahogany case, 
with real inlaid marquetry design, and is the 
prevailing type for the dining room. It stands 
1114 inches high, and is fitted with the reliable 
8-day Seth Thomas movement, having a gong 
half-hour strike and a cathedral hour strike. 
The dial has clear, readable figures and a gold- 
plated rim. The base rests on metal feet. 

THE OFFER. |The Inlaid Mahogany Clock 
given free as a Winner's Gift for five Win- 
ner’s Certificates, Full explanation of our 
Ofer: oe Winner's Gifts on page 587. Sent 
bys » charaee paid by the receiver. 
Shipping ng weight 11 Ibs, 


Winner's Gift No. 5-14 


Steamer Rug 
VALUE $6.00 
Few articles possess a wider range of use- 
fulness than this Auto and Steamer Rug. It 
is an all-wool Rug, 60 x 70 inches, fringed, 
has a gray and white check and a green and 
seal-brown plaid, which closely resembles the 
high-grade Scotch and English patterns. The 
Rug is designed especially for use on the 
auto or steamer, or while attending football 
games. Itis, however, equally serviceable for 
the lounge, bed, porch, or for carriage or 
sleigh riding. In fact, it may be used when- 
ever additional protection is needed. Our 
Offer includes an adjustable Leather Carrying 
Strap and Handle. 
ane oe The Steamer Rug « and ce 
oss or oe 
‘of Winner's Gifts on page 387, 
or parcel post, charges 
bythe receiver, Skipping weight 7 ite, 


Winner’s Gift No. 5-15 


Red Cedar Chest 


VALUE $7.00 

To own a genuine Red Cedar Chest is the 
aspiration of every woman. The Chest we 
offer is made of ¥%4-inch solid Tennessee Red 
Cedar. It has an overlapping dust - proof 
cover, brass hinges, brass lid stay, lock and 
key, red cedar handles, and four legs mounted 
on swivel casters. The Chest has a natural 
rubbed finish, which brings out all the beauty 
of the red cedar grain, and makes it a most 
beautiful as well as serviceable article of furni- 
ture. The outside measurements are: length 
29% inches, width 15% inches, height 14% 
inches. This Red Cedar Chest will make a 
safe receptacle for furs and woolens of all 
kinds, furnishing absolute protection against 
moths, mice, dust and dampness. The fra- 
grant oil of cedar in the wood does the work, 
and leaves no disagreeable odor on the gar- 
ments. 

THE OFFER. The Red Cedar Chest given 
free as a Winner's Gift for five Winner's 
Certificates and $1.00 extra. Full explana- 
een sect Offer of Winner's Sie on Tage 

jen: ex charges paid 
receiver. Shipping weight 45 ibs. 


° 9 ° ° 
Winner’s Gift Special 

The Electric Reading Lamp here ‘offered is 
designed for attaching to an electric socket. 
It has a parabolic metal reflector, 6% inches in 
diameter, white inside, an extension post, an 
adjustable hood, a chain pull, and a plug and 
cord. Old brass finish and heavy metal base. 
Limited space will not permit of an illustration. 

THE OFFER. The Electric Reading Lamp 
given free as a Winner’s Gift for five Win- 


ner’s Certificates. Full explanation of our 
Offer. of Winner's Gifts ae pate fer Sent 


Shigniag oraiehe 12 Tbe, ei 
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Winner's Gift No. 5-16 


Men’s Raincoat 


VALUE $6.00 

We offer a genuine Hodgman Raincoat, con- 
vertible collar, with choice of plain tan or dark 
gray. It is made of Canton cloth, is double 
faced, has tabs on sleeves, and is cemented, 
sewed, strapped, and thoroughly vulcanized. 
Will not harden or leak in any climate. Sizes 
34 to 48 inches, chest measure. When order- 
ing give size wanted, and state your choice of 
color. 

THE OFFER. The Men's Raincoat given 
free as a Winner's Gift for five Winner's Cer- 
tificates. Full explanation of our Offer of 
Winner’s Gifts on page 587. Sent by express, 
ghereee paid by receiver. Shipping weight 


Winner's Gift No. 5-18 


Warranted Tool 
Outfit 


VALUE $7.00 

This Outfit consists of the following 28 tools, 
each fully warranted by us: 4 Auger Bits, 2 
Gimlet Bits, 3 Chisels, 1 Screw Driver, 1 Nail 
Set, 1 Countersink, 1 Small Cutting Saw, 
1 Hammer, 1 Plane, 1 Rule, 1 Glass Cutter, 
1 Brace, and 10 Tools in Tool Holder. 

The Tool Case, 17 x 124% inches, of chestnut, 
stained and shellacked, has snap catches, and 
may be easily carried like a suit case through 
the use of the handle of the Brace. This is 
accomplished by swinging the handle of the 
Brace outward and then closing the Case, as 
shown in the illustration. A most practical 
as well as convenient device. 

THE OFFER. This Warranted Tool Outfit 
siven free as a Winner's Gift for five Win- 
ner’s Certificates. Full explanation of our 
Offer of Winner’s Gifts on page 587. Sent 
by express, charges by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight 15 lbs, 


Winner's Gift No. 5-20 
Erector Outfit With 


° 
Reversible Motor 
VALUE $7.50 

In all the world there is no toy quite so fine 
or so popular with boys as the Erector. The 
Outfit we offer here is one of the larger sets, 
and contains a very generous supply of gird- 
ers, wheels, plates, brackets, gears, shafts, 
bolts, etc., so that a boy may build working 
models of cranes, towers, bridges, Eiffel tower, 
battleships, aéroplanes and other triumphs of 
the engineering world. The Outfit will make 
317 models according to the illustrated dia- 
grams, to say nothing of the endless number 
that may be originated by the fortunate boy 
owner. A complete Manual with diagrams of 
all the models and an explanation of the prin- 
ciples of ali building construction is supplied 
with the Outfit. The Outfit also includes a 
four-terminal, self-starting, reversing Erector 
Electric Motor, which operates on an ordinary 
dry battery and will run the working models. 
For further description. see page 604 of this 
issue. Also notice the $5000 Prize Competition 
in which the owner of this Outfit may enter. 

Boys securing one of these construction 
sets are entitled to a limited subscription to 
“Erector Tips.” Full particulars of this Offer 
will be included with the Outfit. 

THE OFFER. The Erector Outfit, ae a 
with Reversible Motor given fre: 
ner’s Gift for five Winner's Certific 
explanation of our Off 
on page 587. Sent by express, charg 3 
by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs, 


Winner's Gift No. 5-23 


Three Smyrna Rugs 
VALUE $6.00 

These Rugs constitute one of our most popu- 
lar Winner's Gifts. They are of the durable 
“Standard” grade, and are woven exactly alike 
on both sides. The two wearing surfaces thus 
provided give double the service of a one-faced 
rug. The predominating colors, beautifully 
blended, rich, and in perfect taste, are as 
follows: 

Large Rug. 30 x 60 inches. Tan ground 
border with maroon edge and fringe; centre 
design dark blue, tan, maroon, and touches 
of red within a field of bright red. The red 
. predominates. 

Medium Rug. 21x 4Sinches. Brown ground 
with straight and diagonal maroon lines and 
touches of buff; dark brown fringe; inner 
border a floral design in bright green, buff and 
carnation. 

Small Rug. 18 x 34 inches. Centre design 
in mixed colors on a green field. Border, red 
ground with black edge and fringe. Green 
and dark red predominate. 

THE OFFER. The Three “Standard” 
Smyrna Rugs given free as a Winner's Gift 
for five Winner's Certificates, Full explana- 
tion of our Offer of Winner’s Gifts on page 


587. Sent oxi or parcel post, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 13 Ibs. 
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Winner's Gift No. 5-17 


1847 Rogers Bros. 


Silverware 


ANY $7.00 SELECTION 
When our subscribers desire this Silverware 
as a Gift, in exchange for five Winner's Cer- 
tificates, we will allow any Selection from page 
605 to the value of $7.00. We also allow chuice 
of Vintage, Cromwell, or Old Colony patterns. 
Note. Take the “sold for” price when fig- 
uring your Selection, and always select full 
value ($7.00), as no part of this value can be 
allowed for “postage.” “extra money,” or 
“transportation charges. 
THE OFFER. Any $7.00 Selection of the 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware, page 605, given 
asa Winner's Gift for five Winner’ “s Cer. 


tifcates, Full explanation of our Offer of 
Winner's Gifts on page 587. ‘Seat by express 


1 
Brobabie slipping weisit dibs, 7 Tecever 
Winner's Gift No. 8-19 


Rifle or Shotgun 


VALUE $6.00 EACH. 

Champion Shotgun. This Shotgun has a 
top snap action, low rebounding hammer, 
case-hardened frame, automatic ejector, pistol 
grip, rubber butt plate, and is adapted to any 
standard factory loaded shell; the barrel and 
lug are forged in one piece. We can supply in 
12, 16, or 20 gauge, and 26, 28, or 30 inches long. 
A canvas Carrying Case is included in our 
Offer. 

“Cadet” Model Rifle. This accurate Rifle 
has a 26-inch round barrel, open front and ad- 
justable rear sights, walnut stock and forearm, 
musket pattern, steel butt plate, leather sling 
straps, and weighs 414 Ibs. Shoots .22 short, 
.22 long, and .22 long rifle rim-fire cartridges. 
250 Short Cartridges and a canvas Carrying 
Case are included in our Offer. 

THE OFFER. Either the Rifle or the Shot- 
&:. given free as a Winner’s Gift for five 

Winner 's Certificates, Full explanation of 
Sent by ‘onproce: charses paid by teeeee, 

iver 
Shipping weight of Rifle 8 Tbe | Shotgun 10 Ibe. 


Winner's Gift No. 5-21 


Wool Bed Blankets 


VALUE $6.00 

The Bed Blankets, white, and containing 75 
per cent of wool, are bound with silk ribbon 
and have fancy-colored borders. The small 
quantity of cotton will prevent shrinkage. 
They are warm, durable and handsome 
Blankets, of a quality sure to please each for- 
tunate recipient. 11—4 size. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 

THE OFFER. One Pair Wool Bed Blankets 
given free as inner’s Gift for five Win- 
ner’s Certifi. s. Full explanation of our 
Offer of Winn Gifts on page 587. Sent 
by express or el post, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 


Winner's Gift No. 5-22 


Ladies’ Rain Garment 


VALUE $6.00 

This Garment is a genuine Hodgman, double 
faced, with convertible collar, tabs on sleeves, 
and sewed, cemented and strapped, and thor- 
oughly vulcanized. Will not leak or harden in 
any climate. Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure in- 
clusive. We offer choice of a plain tan or dark 
gray. When ordering give size wanted and 
state your choice of color. 

, THE OFFER. The Ladies’ Rain Garment 
given free as a Winner's Gift for five Win- 
ner’s Certificates. Full explanation of our 
Offer of Winner’s Gifts on page 587. Sent 


b press or parc: 1» chi paid b: 
receiver. Shipping weight'’4 ibe sf 


Winner’s Gift No. 5-24 
17-Piece Aluminum 


Cooking Set 


VALUE $7.00 

Aluminum is unquestionably the most de- 
sirable material for cooking utensils, and it is 
fast superseding iron, tin and enamel ware 
with up-to-date housewives. This ware can- 
not rust or form poisonous compounds with 
fruit acids, and is not liable to scorch foods. 
The Set consists of 1 Double Boiler and Cover, 
2-quart size; 1 Berlin Saucepan with Cover, 
3-quart size; 1 Lipped Saucepan, 
1 Lipped Saucepan, 114-quart siz 
Pan, 2-quart size; 1 Jelly Cake Pan, 9-inch size; 
1 Folding Omelet Pan; 1 Shallow Stewpan with 
Cover, 3-pint size; 2 Deep Pie Plates, each 10 
inches in diameter ; and 1 Seven-Piece Kitchen 
Set consisting of 1 Cake Tumer, 1 Measuring 
Cup, 1 Strainer, 1 Funnel, 1 Ladle, 1 Tea and 
Cup Strainer, and 1 Wall Bracket Rod on 
which to hang Kitchen Set. The Funnel and 
Measuring Cup which are included in our Offer 
are not shown in the illustration. 

THE OFFER. This complete Aluminum 
Cooking Set given free as a Winner's Gift for 
five Winner’s Certificates. Full explanation 
of our Offer of Winner’s Gifts on pests 587. 


Sent or parcel a 
een er emer st be weeieht 12 Ibs. 
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RECENT POPULAR FICTION 


WHEN A MAN’S A MAN 


By HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 





“When a Man’s a Man” is a novel pure and simple. It combines the bigness 
and the virility of “The Winning of Barbara Worth” with the sweetness and the 
simplicity of “The Shepherd of the Hills,” by the same author. One feels always 
beneath the surface of the stirring scenes the great primitive and enduring life 

forces that the men and women of this story 

Cire portray. As the reader lives with Philip Acton, 

¥ with Patches, the Dean, Little Billy and Curly 
WHEN A MAN'S 

A MAN 







Elson, and as we come to know and love Kitty 
Reid and Helen Manning, as we become ac- 
quainted with the horses of the Cross Triangle 
and their untamed comrades of the wild mesas, 
the rolling hills and rugged mountains, we are 
made to feel and understand that there comes 
to everyone those times when, in spite of all, 
above all and at any cost, a man must be a 
man. 

“When a Man’s a Man” is the seventh 
consecutive success of the author. In a refer- 
ence to the book by the Boston Transcript, the 
writer stated: “If I were asked to pick out the 
author by whom it is likely our times are to 
be translated to the Americans of five hundred 
years hence, I would nat dare ignore Harold 
Bell Wright’s claim for consideration, at least, 
for that distinction. After all, is not the 
greatest voice the one to which the greatest number of hearts listen with pleasure ? 
Its ‘first printing’ was 500,000 copies. What more need we say?” 

Every reader who has read all or any one of Harold Bell Wright’s books will 
want to read “When a Man’s a Man,” his latest and best work. It is more than 
probable that its sale will exceed any of his former books. 


How to Get This Book Free 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 

with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Harold 

Bell Wright’s newest and best story, “When a Man’s a Man,” the | 

author’s regular $1.35 copyrighted edition, also pay parcel-post charges 
on the book to your address. We do not offer this book for sale. 


1. This Offer is oJ 


» HAROLD 
bs) BA Seley 


Norte. 7 to Companion subscribers only and it will remain open for 
a limited time only. 2. In this one instance, the new subscription may be a gift from 
yourself, if you desire. 3. This Offer provides a splendid op; reunity fo make a holiday 
gift of The Companion to some friend, and also to secure Harold Bell Wright's latest 
and best novel free. 


PREMIUM’ TINDER THE COUNTRY SKY 
2 By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


“You know the whole of it, what I want for you and me—what they have—life,” 
said Georgiana to her father on the evening of her “great adventure.” In the 
little country town it was just that life that she missed, that she longed for after 
four full years at college. For until this day she seemed fated to pass the rest 
of her life nursing “Father Davy,” her invalid 
saint of a father, who watched over the strug- 
gles to hold her head high in spite of the 
slender family purse. 

Georgiana, the heroine of Mrs. Richmond’s 
latest novel, is an American girl who embodies 
those qualities of courage, optimism and devo- 
tion that we like to associate with the daughters 
and sisters in our homes. Her friendship for 
James Stuart, the coming of Mr. Jefferson to 
the Warne home, her struggles to keep up 
appearances before the boarder and during the 
visit of Jeannette Crofton, her wealthy city 
cousin, all bring out the charm and strength of 
her character. But it is not until the Crofton 
ball that she really comes to her own— the 
night of her meeting with Miles Channing. 





PREMIUM 





* - Under the 
| Orr ten Aes oe 


Grace S. 
Petes 


rivals we meet again the same sort of delight- 
ful people we knew in “Red Pepper Burns” and 
“The Twenty-Fourth of June.” It is a tender 
romance with a surprise at the end and a catch at the heart for poor “Father 
Davy,” who loses a very dear daughter to see her happy with the man whom he 
himself had chosen. 

The hero of the novel, Dr. Jefferson Craig, is the most romantic figure of the 
novel. The love element in the plot is really secondary to Mrs. Richmond’s desire 
to emphasize the fact of the healthful tendencies of country life. To Georgiana, 
who has known the country always and been brought up in its strength and 
healthful atmosphere, the city offers attractions. To the other characters, however, 
the rich society cousins, who have tasted all the complicated joys of existence, 
there is a continual pleasure in the country.—Boston Transcript. 


How to Get This Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth's 

Companion for one year. Send the address to us with the subscription, 

$2.00, and we will present you with this latest novel by Mrs. Richmond, 

“Under the Country Sky,” the author’s regular $1.25 copyrighted edi- 

tion, also pay parcel-post charges on the book to your address. We do 
not offer this book for sale. 


Note. The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past 
year, and it cannot be your own. The book is given only to our present subscribers to 
pay them for getting a new subscription. 








In the story of Georgiana and her three - 





































































HELD TO ANSWER 
By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


Mr. Macfarlane has here written a really big, emotional American novel. In 
his hero, John Hampstead,—railway clerk, actor, book agent and preacher,—he 
has depicted a character destined to live in American fiction; in Marien Dounay, 
the actress, ambitious to become a famous star, yet loving the crude John Hampstead 
with all the intensity of her passionate nature, 
Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real woman 
of the stage. Then there is the other girl,— 
dimpled, blue-eyed, trusting Bessie,—who has 
loved John with a child’s love undisclosed until 
he blunders under the spell of the actress. 

The reader’s feelings are deeply stirred by 
the dramatic developments that hold him spell- 
bound and love scenes that touch the heart- 
strings. This is above all a clean, wholesome 
story, written with sincerity of purpose, and 
cannot fail to make a deep impression on the 
reading public. 





ALREADY ONE OF THE SIX 
BEST SELLERS 


Hereafter it is Peter Clark Macfarlane who will 
share with Harold Bell Wright the honor of the master- 
ship of the “big, emotional American novel.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

The worst thing about “Held to Answer” is the way 
it keeps a fellow sitting on the small of his back until the 
little hours, when the rest of the family is unconsciously enjoying its beauty sleep. Macfarlane 
has managed it somehow so that his keen psychological analysis has something fresh and delicate 
in it, and the conversation fits. He has dashed just enough of either into the highly dramatic plot 
to make you see the characters growing: growing in the midst of enticing temptations; running 
their roots down through the muck and boulders of circumstance into the subsoil of truth and 
sending their branches into the upper air of religious reality, under the tillage of profound ideals. 
You have been held spellbound by the eloquence of a great preacher.—Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, 
Pastor Emeritus, Bolton, Massachusetts. 


How to Get This Book Free 


Send us one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 
to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Peter Clark Macfar- 
lane’s big novel success, “Held to Answer,” regular $1.35 edition, 
sending the book to you postpaid. We do not offer this book for sale. 
Note. The subscription must be one that has not been uy 


year, and it cannot be your own. The book is given 


n our books during the past 
1 ubscribers 
to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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SEVENTEEN 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“Seventeen,” by Booth Tarkington, author of “The Turmoil” and “Penrod,” is 
a tale of youth and summertime and the Baxter family—especially William. As 
Mr. Tarkington portrayed once and for all the boy in “Penrod,” in this new book 
he draws the perfect portrait of hobbledehoy youths, It would not be fair to tell 
here all the exploits, tragic sufferings and 
joys of William Sylvester Baxter; it would 
es be spoiling a feast. We are glad to give 


SEVENTEEN space, however, for the insertion of reviews 





of the book. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


In “Penrod” a few years ago, and now in 
“Seventeen,” Mr. Tarkington is extending his 
studies of humanity into the follies of youth. 
“Penrod” was the story of a boy of twelve, 
but “Seventeen” is the story of a boy grown 
older by five years. 

The reader of “Seventeen” will, first of all, 
be overwhelmed by it to continuous laughter. 
It is the tale of a boyinlove. But itis a tale 
of other boys, of girls, of fathers, of mothers, 
and of all who take part in the human com- 
edy. It must not be imagined, however, that 
all the humor in the story comes from the 
spectacle of Willie Baxter in love. All the 
characters, in fact, contribute to the humor of the story that centres around Willie 
Baxter, and all make their contribution to its lively philosophy of life. The humors 
of “Seventeen” are unbounded, and morose must be the reader whose appreciation 
of them is not also unbounded.—Boston Transcript. 

Quite the funniest boy that fiction has produced for a long time. Mothers will 
laugh with tears in their eyes as they see their own sons reflected in it, girls 
will grin at the resemblance to their brothers and sweethearts, and the only persons 
who are not likely to care for the book will be the boys of seventeen, who may 
resent what they consider a caricature of their own important selves—S¢. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


How to Get This Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s 

Companion for one year. Send the address to us with the subscription, 

$2.00, and we will present you with this latest story of Booth Tarking- 

ton, “Seventeen,” the author’s regular $1.35 copyrighted edition, also 

pay all parcel-post charges on the book to your address. We do not 
offer this book for sale. 
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Note. The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past 
year, and it cannot be your own. The book is given only to our present subscribers to 
pay them for getting a new subscription. 








RECENT 


JUST DAVID 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Author of “Pollyanna,” ‘‘ Miss Billy,”’ “Cross Currents,”’ etc. 


“Just David” is one of those books that 
bears its message of courage and inspiration 
straight to the heart of every reader. If you 
want to make a lovable, lifelong friend, read 
this story of the boy who brought happiness 
to a whole village. 

A recent review of this book by the Boston 
Transcript said: “It is characteristic of Mrs. 
Porter’s story-telling that she does not start 
until she has an absorbing story to tell, and 
that she keeps her secret till the very climax. 
Abruptly upon the solution of the mystery 
the story ends. In ‘Just David’ we find her 
very successful in this endeavor. The story, 
which centres around this ten-year-old boy, 
moves swiftly from its very first page, and 

, does not slacken in interest until the very 
thread is untangled. Nor does she fail to 
make her solution satisfying. It is a happy end- 
ing, but it is one that justifies the high degree 

of interest which she aroused, and which holds just the degree of pathos in it which 
characterizes Mrs. Porter's ability to play upon the heartstrings of her readers.” 

Although Mrs. Porter has written many stories that have found great popu- 
larity, it is a question whether anything she has done is more pleasing to the soul 
tuned to sentiment than this little story about the ten-year-old lad who was “Just 
David,” and had lived alone with his father in a little shack on the mountain side 
for six years, knowing nothing but music and nature, and wholly unversed in the 
world’s ways. But the father, a famous violinist, driven into solitude because of 
his wife’s death, is dying, and desiring to place his boy with friends, starts with him 
on foot, but dies on the journey. David falls into the hands of a grim old farmer 
who does not understand his talk of the orchestra of life and being in tune with or 
a discord in it, but is allowed to stay because the wife pities the friendless child. 
How David proves the savior of his benefactors and brings together Mr. Jack and the 
Lady of the Roses is a part of a tender and appealing tale.—Detroit Free Press. 

Mrs. Eleanor Porter may look forward to another phenomenal success, for her 
new book is rich in happiness . . . another of her delightfully optimistic stories, 
filled with kindly humor and pathos.—Boston Post. 


How to Get This Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s 

Companion for one year. Send the address to us with the subscription, 

$2.00, and we will present you with this latest story by Eleanor H. 

Porter, “Just David,” the author’s regular $1.25 copyrighted edition, 

also pay all parcel-post charges on the book to your address. We do 
not offer this book for sale. 


Note. The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past 
year, and it cannot be your own. The book is given only to our present subscribers to 
pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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FICTION 


GEORGINA OF THE 
RAINBOWS 


In “Georgina of the Rainbows” Annie 
Fellows Johnston is giving to the public 
a vitally interesting story for grown-ups 
and young folks alike. Heretofore she 
has written ostensibly for children, 
with the result that tens of thousands of 
mothers are now waiting just as eagerly 
for her next story as their sons and 
daughters are. It has been her talent 
to an extent greater than that of any 
author of her day and time to novelize 
in behalf of children, and so true to life 
have these stories been that all of the 
clements going to make up a novel 
have entered into them. 

In “Georgina of the Rainbows” a step 
forward has been taken, and, behold! 
a charming story for both old and 
young. The strangest chapters in life 
are enacted in the very presence of un- 
knowing childhood. Despair, tragedy 
and unspeakable sorrow spare not the 
homes where children live, and often it is given to some blessed child of hope, 
cheer and faith to hold together that which is good and best for all concerned. 

Here, then, is Georgina, who peering through the prisms of life sees the 
rainbows and all else that is lovable and worth while. It is a book that a/l may 
read with pleasure and profit. 

Annie Fellows Johnston is, in our opinion, the most gifted and the most helpful of 
the present-day writers for young people. Her stories are not only beautiful, but pur- 
poseful, and of the nature that leaves bright spots in the memory.— Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Johnston understands the literary needs of youths and maidens, for her 
stories are most entertaining reading, and they are good for a developing character 
without being filled with stale and hackneyed morals.—Peoria Herald-Transcript. 

Mrs. Johnston has worked out a delightful vein in these stories which she does 
with wonderful skill. They are true to life, elevating and pure in tone, and yet 
full of humor and interest that makes them wonderfully attractive.— Bridgeport 


Standard. 
How to Get This Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s 

Companion for one year. Send the address to us with the subscription, 

$2.00, and we will present you with this latest story by Annie Fellows 

Johnston, “Georgina of the Rainbows,” the author's regular $1.25 copy- 

righted edition, also pay all parcel-post charges on the book to your 
address. We do not offer this book for sale. 


Nore. The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past. 
year, and it cannot be your own. The book is given only to our present subscribers to 
pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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Their Yesterdays. As anovelist 
Harold Bell Wright declines to be 
responsible for the views held by his 
characters, insisting only that they 
are true to the life they portray. 
“Their Yesterdays” introduces to 
the reader, as his novels have not, the 
real Harold Bell Wright. For the 
first time his own thoughts, rather 
than those of his characters, have 
shaped themselves into a delightfully 
tender story, and we see life, love 
and religion through his eyes. 
“Their Yesterdays’ is not a novel, 
but the love story of a man and a 
woman in which there is sentiment, 
pathos and realism. 


The Winning of Barbara Worth. A story of Western desert 
reclamation. Its characters are real, live people, its word-pictures 
will make you breathe the very atmosphere of the country, and 
perhaps you, too, will learn the “language” of Barbara’s desert 
as she wished Willard Holmes, the civil engineer, to know it. 
Published in 1911 and one of Mr. Wright’s most popular stories. 
Over one million copies already sold. 

The Shepherd of the Hills. A realistic story that brings you 
in closer touch with all mankind. “If you can read it without 
tears, your heart is hard, and if you do not laugh at times, humor 
plays a small part in the drama of your life.” 

That Printer of Udell’s. The author's originality of statement 
and beauty of description are truly wonderful. 

The Calling of Dan Matthews. This wholesome story comes 
to us like the cannonading of the elements, purifying a murky 
atmosphere. 








A Court of Inquiry. This is a 
charming story of a group of girl 
and men friends. Mrs. Richmond 
has never written anything more 
entertaining. 

Mrs. Red Pepper. Redfield Pep- 
per Burns, M.D., the impetuous 
young doctor who played the title 
réle in Mrs. Richmond's popular 
book, “Red Pepper Burns,” now 
must share the honors in the pres- 
ent volume with Mrs. Red Pepper. 

The Second Violin. This is a very interesting story of the 
sweet companionship of a united family, and brings out the 
noble qualities in each character when reverses come and 
fortitude is needed. 

Strawberry Acres. How the Lane family is transplanted 
to Strawberry Acres, and how the cultivation of strawberries 
is taken up by Jarvis Burnside and the Lane boys, makes a 
most charming story. 

The Indifference of Juliet. A charming love tale, mixed 
with steadfastness of purpose and common sense. 

Round the Corner in Gay Street. Will interest the whole 
family, from the father and mother to the little son or daugh- 
ter of eight or nine years. 

Red Pepper Burns. R. P. Burns, whose fiery hair (not to 
mention a similar temper) earned him the nickname of “Red 
Pepper” among his friends, was a country doctor of the old 
school. 

The Twenty-Fourth of June. This story is a most delight- 
ful romance of the home, in which wealthy young Rich Ken- 
drick finds that he must make his life count for something 
higher than the mere amassing of wealth if he would win 
favor with the charming Roberta Gray. 











the United States, Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 

At the Foot of the Rainbow. 
The scene of this charming, 
idyllic love story by the author 
of “Freckles” is laid in central 
Indiana. The story is one of 
devoted friendship and ten- 
der, self - sacrificing love; the 
friendship that gives freely 
without return and the love 
that seeks first the happiness 
of the object. 


Freckles. “Freckles” is a 
nameless waif when the tale 
opens, but the way in which he 
takes hold of life, the manner 
in which everyone that meets 
him succumbs to the charm of his engaging personality and his 
love story with "The Angel” are full of real sentiment. 


A Girl of the Limberlost. The story of a girl of the Indiana 
woods, a buoyant, lovable type of the self-reliant American girl. 
And by the sheer beauty of her own soul and the purity of her 
vision, she wins from barren and unpromising surroundings the 
rewards of high courage. 





The Harvester. A romance, troubled and interrupted, yet of 
the rarest idyllic quality, which is even more absorbing than the 
author's former stories. 


Laddie. The love story of Laddie and Pamela Pryor, the court- 
ship of Laddie’s two sisters, the pranks of Leon, and the Pryor 
family mystery, which remains a mystery until the very end of 
the story. form a tale the interest of which holds until the last 
word has beerread. 541 pages. 
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Library of 


THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE 


HE titles in this selection of Books are all of standard works. These are the Books that have stood the test of time—the “worth-while” stories that everyone should 
Each Volume is full size, 714x514 inches, is printed on good paper and neatly bound in cloth, with individual cover design. 


When choosing your 


Premium for securing a new subscription for The Youth’s Companion, you can make no mistake in ordering a selection of Books from this Library. 
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BLacK BEAUTY - : : 
Back Rock : a : 
CHRISTMAS STORIES 
CRUCIFIXION OF PHILIP STRONG, Tue, 
Davip COPPERFIELD : 

East LYNNE : : 
Este VENNER - : : 
FaitH GARTNEY'S GIRLHOOD  - 
First VIOLIN, THE, * a 
For Litas - = : S 
Gaywortuys, THE, 2 . 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS : 
GUNMAKER OF Moscow, THE, 


Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


Mrs A. D. T. Whitney 


HELEN’s BABIES (with 42 illustrations) 


HOMESTEAD ON THE HILLSIDE - 
House OF SEVEN GABLES 

Inez - : 

In His STEPS : e 
ISHMAEL + - - 
IVANHOE - : = = 
Jane Eyre - - 

Joun HALIFAX 

KENILWORTH . = 2 
KIDNAPPED - = - 
LAMPLIGHTER, THe, 








ANONYMOUS. 

The Inner Shrine. 

The Wild Olive. 

To M. L. G., or He Who Passed. 
FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. 
The Mistress of Shenstone. 
The Rosary. 

IRVING BATCHELDER. 
Darrell of the Blessed Isle. 
D'ri and I. 

Eben Holden. 

KATE LANGLEY BOSHER. 
Mary Cary. 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 
For Love of Country. 
The Grip of Honor. 
The Southerners. 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
The Secret Garden. 
The Shuttle. 
T. Tembarom. 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
Clever Betsey. 
Dr. Latimer. 
ic wel: A Chapter in Her Life. 
lewel's Story Book. 
The Leaven of Love. 
The Right Princess. 
HALL CAINE. 
The Christian, 
The Prodigal Son. 
ROSA N. CAREY. . 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Coniston 
The Crisis. 
Richard Carvel. 
The Inside of the Cup. 
Mr. Crewe's Carcer. 


RALPH CONNOR. 


The Doctor. The Foreigner. 
Corporal Cameron. 
Glengarry School Days. 


The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail. | 


The Prospector, The Sky Pilot. 


The Man from Glengarry. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
The Lost Road. 
The Red Cross Girl. 





Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Augusta J. Evans 
Anna Sewall 
Ralph Connor 
Charles Dickens 


Charles Dickens 
Mrs. Henry Wood 


Jessie Fothergill se 
Rosa N. Carey 7 
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“ Dean Swift 
- Sylvanus Cobb 
J. Habberton 
Mary J. Holmes 


Augusta J. Evans 
MACARIA 
Mrs. Southworth 
Sir Walter Scott 
Charlotte Bronté 

Miss Mulock 
Sir Walter Scott 


Maria S. Cummins 





MARY JOHNSTON, 


HOLMAN DAY. 
King Spruce. The Ramrodders. 


| MARGARET DELAND. 


The Awakening of Helena 
Ritchie. 

Dr. Lavendar's People. 

The Iron Woman. 

John Ward, Preacher. 
MARY DILLON. 

In Old Bellaire. 

The Rose of Old St. Louis. 
EMMA C. DOWD. 

Polly of the Hospital Staff. 
A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

The Refugees. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

The Circuit Rider. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
PAYNE ERSKINE. 

The Mountain Girl. 
JEFFERY FARNOL. 

The Money Moon.-# 

The Broad Highwy: 


| PAUL L. FORD. 


The Hon. Peter Sterling. 
janice Meredith. 
attle Tales of Cupid. 
Wanted: A Chaperon. 


JOHN FOX, Jr. 
The Heart of the Hills. 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come. 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 


| HAMLIN GARLAND. 
Captain of the Gray Horse Troop. 


ZANE GREY. 
Betty Zane. 
Desert Gold. 
Heritage of the Desert. 
The Last of the Plainsmen. 
The Light of the Western Stars. 
Riders of the Purple Sage. 
ELIZA CALVERT HALL. 
The Land of Long Ago. 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky. 


HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON. 
ueed. 
. V.'s Eyes. 


cents. 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 
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BRET HARTE. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 


MARY JOHNSTON. 
Audrey. 
Hagar. 
Prisoners of Hope. 
To Have and to Hold, 
Lewis Rand. 

HELEN KELLER. 
The Story of My Life. 


WILL LILLIBRIDGE. 
Where the Trail Divides. 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 
Cap'n Dan’s Daughter. 
Kent Knowles. 

Cap'n Warren's Wards. 
Cy Whittaker’s Place. 
The Depot Master. 

Mr. Pratt's Patients. 
Partners of the Tide. 
The Postmaster. * 
Keziah Coffin. 

Cape Cod Stories. 

Mr. Pratt. 

JULIA M. LIPPMAN. 
Making Over Martha. 


JOHN URI LLOYD. 
Stringtown on the Pike. 

JACK LONDON. 

White Fang. 

HELEN BEECHER LONG. 
Janice Day. 

SIDNEY McCALL. 

Ariadne of Allan Water. 
Truth Dexter. 

GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 
Daughter of Anderson Crow. 
Beverly of Graustark. 

Castle Craneycrow. 
Graustark. 
pane. Cable. 

jedra. 
The Prince of Graustark. 
The Sherrods. 
Truxton King. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL. 

Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker. 

L. M. MONTGOMERY. 

Anne of Green Gables. 


CHARLES CLARK MUNN. 
The Heart of Uncle Terry. 
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- Bulwer-Lytton 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Jules Verne 
John T. Trowbridge 

Charles Dickens 
Mary C. Hay 
Charles Dickens 


ted Fiction 


Any Book in this list of Copyrighted Fiction given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription ; or sold 
¢ for 60 cents. In either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 
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THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Red Rock. 


FREDERICK N. PALMER. 
The Last Shot. 
GILBERT PARKER. 
Ladder of Swords. 
The Seats of the Mighty. 
The Weavers. 
RANDALL PARRISH. 
My Lady of the North. 


My Lady of the South. 
Molly McDonald 
The Maid of the Forest. 


Sword of the Old Frontier. 


CHARLES F. PIDGIN. 
Blennerhassett. 
Quincy Adams Sawyer. 
ELEANOR H. PORTER. 
The Story of Marco. 
MYRTLE REED. 
Lavender and Old Lace. 
The Master's Violin. 
A Spinner in the Sun. 
Old Rose and Silver. 
A Weaver of Dreams. 
MARY R. RINEHART. 
The Man in Lower Ten. 
GEORGE VAN SCHAICK. 
Sweetapple Cove. 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
Caleb West. 


eter. ‘ 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 


F. R. STOCKTON. 
Adventures of Captain Horn. 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 

Mrs. Aleshine. 
Rudder Grange. 

EDITH STOW. 
Nancy the Joyous. 

MRS. H. B. STOWE. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. 

BOOTH TARKINGTON. 

The Conquest of Canaan. 
A Gentleman from Indiana. 

MAURICE THOMPSON. 

Alice of Old Vincennes. 

MARIE VAN VORST. 

Big Tremaine. 
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SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA : 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER - 
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- James Fenimore Cooper 
- John Bunyan 

- Susan Wamer 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 
Daniel Defoe 
Marie Corelli 
Mary J. Holmes 
Josiah Allen’s Wife 
3 : - Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Jane Porter 
Mrs. Southworth 
Washington Irving 


Spy, THE, - - James Fenimore Cooper 
St. Emo - : - - : Augusta J. Evans 
Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON : + Jean Rudolph Wyss 


Miss Mulock TALE oF Two CITIES : : Charles Dickens 
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The Fair God. 
The Prince of India. 
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M. E. WALLER. 
Flamsted Quarries. 
The Woodcarver of 'Lympus. 
ANNE WARNER. 
The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. 
Susan Clegg and Her Friend 
Mrs. Lathrop. 
Sunshine Jane. 
SUSAN WARNER. 
Dollars and Cents. 
My Brother’s Keeper. 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
Up from Slavery. 


JEAN WEBSTER. 
Daddy-Long-Legs. 
jerry Junior. 
just’ Patty. 
luch Ado about Peter. 
When Patty went to College. 


EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 
David Harum. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 
The Blazed Trail. 
The Forest. 
The Silent Places. 
Gold. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
New Chronicles of Rebecca. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Robinnetta. 

The Story of Waitstill Baxter. 


MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
Smiling "Round the World. 
The Sunny Side of the Street. 


Cc. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON. 
fis Car of Destiny. 
Betty Across the Water. 
ieeBen , the Chauffeur. 


geass EVANS WILSON. 
At the Mercy of Tiberius. 
Infelice. 
Vashti. 
OWEN WISTER. 
| Baltimore. 
Lin McLean. 
The Virginian. 
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MICHAEL O’HALLORAN 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 25 cents extra: or sold 
for $1.35. In either case we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

No writer of to-day is enjoying a greater vogue 
than Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter. She holds her 
readers by her knowledge of outdoor life and nature; 
her inimitable way of telling a story; her courageous, 
original viewpoint; her humor; and for the note of 
joyousness that runs through all her stories. 


“Michael O'Halloran” is the delightful love story 
of Mickey and his strangely found ward, Peaches. 
* How Mickey cared for and won her is the charming 
feature of the story, which tells, too, of Mickey’s 
part in the romance of Douglas Bruce and Leslie 
Winton. Mickey, like Freckles, is a character of 
unusual charm, possessed of Irish wit, combined 
with independence, common sense, and a joyous, 
happy nature. The story of his struggles to take 
care of Peaches, his devotion to his friends, and his 
own self-sacrifice, is one of the most appealing that 
Mrs. Porter has ever done. 

The story is interspersed with a feeling for Na- 
ture—for flowefs and birds and the gentle in all 
things and with a decided reverence for the sweet 
and genuine and innocent in life, together with an 


unfal tering faith and expressed assurance in the goodness of things back of all the seeming trial 
It should outdo her earlier work in popularity.— The Kansas City Star. 


and bitterness. 
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POLLYANNA 
GROWS UP 


Given to Companion subscrib- 
ers orsoaly for one new yearly sub- 
ion and 45 cents extra; or 
foe Wi ont In either case we 
ER FREE anywhere 
in Bike United States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 
“Pollyanna Grows Up,” by 
Eleanor H. Porter, is the second 
Glad Book, and she appears 
again, just as sweet and joyous- 
hearted, more grown up and 
more lovable. “Take away 
frowns! Draw up the window 
shades! Put down the worries! 
Stop fidgeting and disagreeing 
and grumbling! Cheer up, every- 
body! ‘Pollyanna’ has come 


weevils and her French godmother decided her fate. The 
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PENROD 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


: PENROD 


yearly subscription; or sold for 60 cents. In either 
ER 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


case we DI anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

“Penrod” is one of the best stories that Booth Tark- 
ington has written. It is the story of a real boy, his 
escapades, his inventions, his plots, his likes and dis- 
likes, his chums, his idols, his imitations, all written 
from the humorous point of view, to be sure, yet with 
such understanding and sympathy that every man 
who was ever a real boy himself, or who ever had a 
boy, will recognize this portrayal as a classic. 

The story is as amusing as it is true to life. It will 
keep the reader in the state of mind of Penrod’s fam- 
ily, who were constantly wondering, “What next?” 
“Penrod” ought to be read by the parents of every boy 
in the country, for it furnishes a wonderfully accurate 
study of a boy at a period of his life when as a rule he 
is greatly misunderstood. The book is attractively 
bound in blue cloth and illustrated by Gordon Grant. 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman says: “Asa book to read 
aloud, I most heartily recommend it. The only draw- 
back is the difficulty of reading because of laughter. 
Such books are very rare. Mr. Tarkington’s style is, 
as always, thoroughly delightful, and I don’t know 
when I have so enjoyed reading anything.” 
A father, who has several Penrods of his own, writes: “It's approaching midnight, and while my 
irrepressibles are asleep, I've been amusing myself more than I can tell you by reading the latest 
concerning Penrod. It's great!” 


PREMIUM 


NAN OF MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly sul 
tion and 40 cents extra; or so! 
for $1.35. In either case we will 

DELIVER anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 

page 585. 

Here is a brave story of the 
mountainous West. Nan isa mem- 
ber of an outlaw family whose dar- 
ing exploits of lawlessness have 
held all the valley in terror for 
years. Henry de Spain was or- 
dered to subdue the Morgans and 
restore order. The intensely ex- 
citing events that follow, always 
interwoven with his growing love 
of Nan, make a romance of such 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one. new 
yearly sul iption 40 
cents extra; or sold for 9 1.35. 
In either case we will DE- 
LIVER anywhere in the 
United States. 

Chloe Malone lived in New 
Orleans, and she had all the 
vivacity and charm of the real 
old-family Southern girl. She 
Possessed youth, breeding and 
beauty. Why, then, should she 
not marry a millionaire? On 
the way to her début at the old 
French Opera House she met 
with an adventure she had not 
counted on, and finally boll 


back !"—Christian Herald. Pollyanna, by the same author, can 
also be furnished upon the same terms as above. 
PREMIUM 


rem’ THE GIRL FROM 
18_) THE BIG HORN 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly ohne 
tion and 35 cents extra; or sold 

Tee: for $1.25. In either case we will 
7 DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 

By Mary Ellen Chase. Virginia 
Hunter, a bright, breezy, frank- 
hearted “girl of the Golden West,” 
comes out of the Big Horn country 
of Wyoming to the old Bay State. 
Then “things begin,” when Virginia 
—who feels the joyous, exhilarat- 
ing call of the Big Horn wilderness 
and the outdoor life—attempts to 
become acclimated and adopt good 
old New England “ways.” 


SIX STAR 
RANCH 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscri 
tion and 35 cents extra; or sold 
for $1.25, In. either case we will 

DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read 
Conditions, page 585. " 

“Six Star Ranch” is a charming 
story in the author's best vein of 
a dear little Texas girl, who plays 
“the glad game” made famous 
by Pollyanna, and plays it with a 
charm that will put her on the 
same pinnacle, side by side, with 
Pollyanna, 

The story was first published in 
1913 under the pseudonym “Eleanor 
Stuart,” and entitled “The Sun- 
bridge Girls at Six Star Ranch.” 

It is now published under the name of “Six Star Ranch,” and 
under the author’s name, Mrs. Eleanor H. Porter. 


Furea 


Ute aoe) 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
Seription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.25._ In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 

_By James Hay, Jr. John Smith’s unknown past colors his whole 

life with tragic effect. Running parallel with his battle for pro- 
hibition is his love for a woman to whom he cannot declare it 
because of the dread of what his life may have been. Finally, 
however, he not only wins a boon for the people, but captures 
for himself the heart of a Senator's beautiful daughter. 


New Orleans background and the atmosphere of the old 
French aristocracy add much to the attractiveness of the tale. 


TURMOIL 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription 40 
cents extra; or sold for $1.35. 
In either case we DELIVER 

anywhere in the United 
States. 

This has been one of the best- 
selling books in America. 
From Maine to California, 
readers of literary taste, “tired 
business men” and schoolgirls 
are reveling in it. “The Tur- 
moil” seems really the most 
delicately, daintily, beautiful 
love story, the most poetic love- 
making, ever put on paper— 
and all in the guise of business. 


DEAR ENEMY 


By JEAN WEBSTER 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 40 
cents extra; or sold for $1.30. 

either case we DE- 
LIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

A tender, whimsical love 
story set in an orphan asylum 
that was itself orphaned— 
until Sallie McBride came to 
take charge. The one hundred 
and thirteen inmates, including 
a dour young Scotch surgeon, 
needed much seeing to; and to 
set things straight a lot of work 
and fighting had to be done. 
But Salliewas a human dynamo 

for energy, and, what with loving and toiling, everyone had 
a glorious time and was much improved. 


i) TURMOIL 


PTW EU toys) 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


By J. L. de FOREST 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 35 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. In either 
case we will DELIV! anywhere in the United States. 

Molly, living and lively from happy black eyes to dancing 
feet, is a fascinating girl of vivid beauty and versatile gifts, 
who grows up in a country village into charming young 
womanhood. It is a delightful story of thoroughly delightful 
people, a book to restore youth to those who have forgotten 
what youth is like. 


proportions that it may well be called the masterpiece of the 
author of “Whispering Smith.” 


NUMBER SUSAN CLEGG 


26 By ANNE WARNER 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly su 
tion and 40 cents extra; or sold 
i ae 30. In either case we will 

IVER anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

Almost everyone in America who 
reads books or magazines knows 
Susan well enough to call her by 
her first name, and a few million 
have wondered what really became 
of-her. They will learn as they 
read these stories, the last that 
Anne Warner wrote. Her inimi- 
table humor caused her to be 
ranked as one of the drollest of 
American humorists. 


PREMIUM 


PREMIUM 


The Friendly Road. 
Adventures in Friendship. 
Adventures in Contentment. 


Every man and woman who is 
weary or sad or disappointed, 
everyone who needs to be reas- 
sured of the goodness and adven- 
turousness of living, will find in 
David Grayson’s books a perpetual 
fountain of refreshment. Each 
Book charmingly illustrated by Thomas Fogarty, whose draw- 
ings have long since S@come part of every Grayson story. 


THE RIM OF 
THE DESERT 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 40 cents extra; or sold for $1.35. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

By Ada Woodruff Anderson. A tensely dramatic story of love, 
politics and adventure. It is also a well-rounded narrative, 
crowded with anecdote and adventure, with splendid descriptions 
of the great Northwest and Alaska, and with a love story whose 
complications are of an unfamiliarsort. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW IDEAL DICTIONARY 


Abridged from Webster’s New International Dictionary 


HE Editors of Webster’s New 

Ideal Dictionary have endeav- 
ored to make easily accessible the 
greatest possible amount of ac- 
-curate information concerning 
words that are most likely to be 
looked for by the business man, 
the stenographer, the mother who 
would answer the ordinary questions 
of her children, or, in fact, by anyone 
who would become more efficient through 
a better use of the English language. 


To make the material easily accessible, an especially 


The fact that Webster’s New Ideal Dictionary is abridged from 


Webster’s 


New International Dictionary and that the abridgment 


was done by trained editors insures the same accuracy, authority 
and excellence as the large work. 


RNAS) 


clear type is used, and one of a size that can be quickly read. 


Pronunciations are given in the well-known and uni- 


versally adopted Webster’s system of symbols. The 


main 


vocabulary is very full, including words of a general character 


and also technical terms when of wide distribution. 


The Gazetteer is thoroughly up to date both in the spelling and 
the pronunciation of the names recorded and in the statistical 


information contained. 


The tables of historical and statistical matter, the 
notes on business and constitutional law, and the 
like, contain information that everyone should know 
or have within easy reach. 


The information given in the section on Punc- 
tuation, Use of Capitals, etc., and in that on the 
Preparation of Copy for the Press will be valued by 
all who ever have occasion to write important letters 
or to prepare circulars, advertisements, or other 
forms of copy for the printer. 


STUDY BIRDS 


Given to Companion subscribers 
fj only for one new yearly subscri 
tion and 15 cents extra; or sold 
for ae 00. either case we will 
[VER FREE anywhere in the 
Dnited States. 


This book, by Herbert K. Job, is 
+ 
J 


rrOhat 
aed 
for those who wish to become ac- 
quainted with their neighbors of 
the fields and the forests. Mr. Job 
takes up in detail the practical side 
of bird study, showing how to iden- 
tify the various species, when and 
where they may be found, their 
nesting time and habits, etc. He 
also describes the outfit necessary 
and reveals all the secrets by which 
he himself has secured his remark- 
able photographs. It is indispensa- 
ble for those who wish to combine accuracy and enjoyment in 
their observations of bird life. Illustrated with 57 photo plates. 


HOME 
ENTERTAINING 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion ; or sold for 85 cents. In either 

re will DELIVER any- 
where ie the United States. 

This book is not to be confused 
with any of the ordinary “hand- 
books” on the subject of home games 
and pastimes. All the games, tricks, 
puzzles, and rainy-day and social- 
evening diversions have been prac- 
ticed by the editor; many are original 
with him, and many not original have 
been greatly improved by his intelli- 
gence. All are told in the plainest 
possible way. 


ACRES OF 
DIAMONDS 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 10 cents extra. DELIV. 
ERED FRE® anywhere in the 
United States. Not offered for 
sale. Read Premium Conditions, 
page 585. 

“Acres of Diamonds,” by Russell 
H. Conwell, is the story of a 
$4,000,000 lecture that has proven 
a source of inspiration to many 
thousands. 

Asa student, schoolmaster, law- 
yer, preacher, organizer, thinker 
and writer, lecturer, educator, 
diplomat and leader of men, Mr. 
Conwell has made his mark on his 
city and state, and the times in 

which he has lived. His ideas, ideals and enthusiasms have 
inspired tens of thousands of lives. A book full of the energetics 
of a master workman is just what every young man cares for. 


ale Zac SANE 


A Remarkable Offer 


Webster's New Ideal Dictionary given to Compan- 
ion subscribers only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 25 cents extra. We will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. This Offer is lim- 
ited, and we reserve the right to withdraw it without 
notice. We do not offer the Dictionary for sale. 


TELL-ME-HOW 
SERIES 


Any One of the “ Tell-Me-How ”’ books offered below given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscrij 
tion and 10 cents extra. Not offered for sale. DI 'VERED 

anywhere in the United States. 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


Harper’s Wireless Book. How to Use Wireless Electricity 
in Telegraphing, Telephoning, and the Transmission of 
Power. Many illustrations. In this book for younger read. 
ers are explained the principles, operation and construction 
of wireless transmission in the simplest and clearest way. 
Mysterious as wireless may seem, in reality it is easy of ex- 
planation, and readily understood. 


Harper’s Aircraft Book. Why Aéroplanes Fly, How to 
Make Models, and All About Aircraft, Little and Big. Many 
illustrations. The object of this book is twofold: 
in a simple, lucid manner the principles and mechanisms 
involved in human flight, and to tell the boys how to design 
and construct model aéroplanes, gliders and man-carrying 
machines. Actual facts and results have been substituted 
for theories, and actual experiences of noted aviators and 
builders are given precedence. 


Harper's Beginning Electricity. It is an introduction to 
electricity, written simply to show boys how the wonderful 
force may be looked upon as a friend, and even a playmate. 
It has been carefully planned to avoid the difficulties so often 
met with in scientific books for young readers, and is direct 
and convenient in its application. Simple explanations are 
given for experiments and devices that every boy will love 
to make. Illustrated. 


Harper’s Every-Day Electricity. How to Make and Use 
Electrical Apparatus. Many illustrations. This book makes 
plain all electrical apparatus in common use, and also gives 
detailed descriptions and plans for making a great many 
interesting and useful experimental electrical devices. The 
story of electricity is told in a few and simple words, from the 
power house, where it is manufactured, to the wires that carry 
it underground and through the air to our homes and offices, 
factories and mills, mines and railways; where it is readily 
changed into light, heat and mechanical power. 


Harper’s Gasoline Engine Book. Illustrated. A simple 
and practical guide for all those who own, use or operate gas 
and gasoline motors. While intended for boys, it will prove 
of equal value to older readers. In addition to simple descrip- 
tions of the principles, operation and construction of motors 
in general, marine, stationary, vehicle and aéroplane motors 
are described. A great deal of space is also devoted to motor 
troubles and repairs. 


to explain, 


CONTENTS 


In Addition to a Dictionary of the English 
Language the Book Contains 


Sixteen Colored Plates; 48 Pages of Half-Tone and Line 

Engravings; Famous Names in Legend and Mythology; 

Abbreviations; a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; 

Historical and Population Statistics of the United 

States; the One Hundred Largest Cities of the United 

States; Presidents and Vice Presidents; Punctua- 

tion, Use of Capitals, etc.; Preparation of Copy 

for the Press; Forms of Address; Websterian 

Rules for Spelling Certain Words; Rules of 

the Simplified Spelling Board; Gold and Silver 

Coins and their Values; Common Weights, 

Measures, etc.; Foreign Weights and Measures; 

Antidotes to Common Poisons; Standard Time; 

Relative Time of Cities; Holidays in the United 

States; Postal Rates and Regulations; Parcel Post; 

Brief Business Law; Points of Constitutional Law; 

Parliamentary Rules for Public Meetings; the Decla- 

ration of Independence; Foreign Words and Phrases 

Frequently Found in English Literature; Everyday 
Words and Phrases in English, French, German, Italian. . 


The Best Dictionary of its Size 
in the World 


The “New Ideal” is printed on thin, strong Bible 
paper, bound in limp leather, 8x5 inches in size, 
and contains a total of 1144 pages. Bear in mind 
that the “New Ideal” is an abridgment of Webster's 
New International—is entirely new, large type, large 
vocabulary and standard authority. 

PREMIUM 


PREMIUM’ QUR MOTHERS 
35 A GIFT BOOK 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscri 
tion and 10 cents extra; or sold 
for $1.00. In either case we will 

ER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

Here is gathered a wealth of the 
best things in prose and verse 
bearing tribute to mothers—those 
who devotedly rear men and 
women of the future and acquire 
endearing graces in so doing. 
Everyone has a mother or the 
loving memory of one; therefore 
this is a tasteful gift for mother 
or for any friend, and sure to be 
appreciated. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 70 cents extra; or sold 1.75. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere ii in the United Stat. 

Note.—If Thumb Index is desired, send 25 cents extra. 


This Bible is strongly bound in flexible French morocco leather 
covers, with divinity circuit, round corners and red-under-gold 
edges, Colored Maps, and 16 full-page Sepia Illustrations. The 
new “open-flat” binding, which is now supplied on this Bible, 
is far superior to any method of binding yet devised. Minion 
type. Size of page 7% x 5% inches. 


Given to Companion subscribers 

aly. for one new yearly subscrip- 

m_and 20 cents extra; or sold 

for $1.10. In either case we will 

DELIVER anywhere in the 

United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

The tricks presented in this Book 
are the kind used by professional 
magicians. Many of them were 
the stock in trade of a former well- 
known conjurer who did them 
nightly for ten years before bril- 
liant assemblages. They are all 
minutely explained, offering the 
possibilities of an endless run of 
amusement for the audience or the 
entertainer. 





SEBAGO- 
WOHELO 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly sul 
tion and 15 cents extra; or sold 
for $1.00. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 

This wonderful story of Camp 
Fire Girls is written in a freshness 
of style that brings the spirit of the 
pines, the woods and water right 
to our hearts. It gives you the 
exhilaration of days spent out of 
doors. 

The book is printed on India 
tinted paper in sepia. Fifty beau- 
tiful illustrations. In colors and 
design the binding embodies the 
Camp Fire ideas. 


CHRISTMAS 
SERIES 


Any Two Volumes given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription; or Single Vol- 
umes sold for 35 cents. In either 
case we will DELIVER ‘any: 
where in the United States. 

CuRistMAS Day IN THE MORNING, 
by Grace S. Richmond ; CHRISTMAS 
DAY IN THE EVENING, by Grace S. 
Richmond; THE GIFT OF THE WISE 
Men, by O. Henry; THE BLossom- 
ING Rop, by Mary Stewart Cutting; 
BROTHERLY House, by Grace S. 
Richmond; UNDER THE CHRISTMAS 
Stars, by Grace S. Richmond. 

A group of six little books, 12mo. 
size, attractively printed in two colors 

throughout, illustrated (a few in full colors) and handsomely 
bound in decorative boards. Each story deals with Christmas in 
one phase or another, and all are exceptionally appropriate for 
featuring as holiday gift books. 


THE “PANSY” 
LIBRARY 


Any Two Volumes given to 
Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription; or 
any One Volume sold for 35 cents. 
In either case we will DELIVER 

anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium Condi- 
tions, page 585. 

In response to an urgent demand, 
the publishers have issued ten of 
the most widely known “Pansy” 
books in an inexpensive but very 
attractive form. Cloth binding. 
The stories were originally listed 
at $1.50 each. The Volumes are as 
follows : ESTER RIED, FouR GIRLS 
AT CHAUTAUQUA, THREE PEOPLE, 
Tir Lewis anD His Lamp, JULIA 
RIED, THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT 

HoME, RUTH ERSKINE’S CROSSES, THE KING’s DAUGHTER, JUDGE 
BURNHAM’S DAUGHTERS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER BOOKS 


Any Three Volumes given to Com- 
panion sul ibers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 10 cents 
extra; or sold or ze cents each. 
either case we ELIVER 
anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

These popular Books are now offered 
at a reduced price, and thousands of 
our subscribers will be glad to take 
advantage of our Offer. The titles are 
as follows: 


Pics 1s Pics, THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Piz Co., THE WATER GOATS, MIKE 
FLANNERY, THE THIN SANTA CLAUs, 
Twat Pup. 


THE ALCOTT 
LIBRARY 


Any One Book siven to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 40 
cents extra; or sold for $1.35 play 
In either case we DELIVER 

anywhere in the United 
States. ‘ead ~Premium Condi- 
tions, page 585. 

The works of Miss Alcott are 
pure, helpful and inspiring, and 
will teach many noble lessons in 
self-denial and useful endeavor. 
Do not let your children grow up 
without reading these living 
books. Uniform cloth binding; 
illustrated. Size 5x 7 inches. 

OLD-FASHIONED Girt, Rosz IN 

BLoom, UNDER THE LILACS, JACK AND JILL, LrTTLE WOMEN, 
Lirtie Mgn, E1cuT Cousins, Jo’s Boys. 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


PETER RABBIT 


gees F 
Erersu Lien 
Par 


Nee 


Any Two Books given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription and 15 cents extra; or many One 
Book sold for 50 cents. In either case we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United States. Read Premium Con- 
ditions, page 585, 

These Books have been pronounced a model of what a little 
child’s book should be. We offer Eleven Books in this popular 
Series: 

THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT, THE TALE OF SQUIRREL NUT- 
KIN, THE TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER, THE TALE OF BENJAMIN 
Bunny, THE TALE OF Two BAD Mice, THE TALE OF Mrs. 
TicGy-WINKLE, THE TALE OF MR. JEREMY FISHER, THE 
TALE OF ToM KITTEN, THE TALE OF JEMIMA PuDDLE-Duck, 
THe TALE OF THE FLOpsy BUNNIES, THE TALE OF Mrs. 
TITTLEMOUSE. 


Any Two Volumes given 
to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly 
subscription; or sold for 
35 cents each. In either 
case we DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

The following delightful 
stories, by Hildegard G. 
Frey, are indorsed by the 
Camp Fire Girls’ Organi- 
zation. 

We offer four titles : 

The Camp Fire Girls in 
the Maine Woods. This 
lively Camp Fire group and 
their guardian go back to 
nature in a camp in the 
wilds of Maine, and pile up 
more adventures in one summer than they have had in all 
their previous vacations put together. 

The Camp Fire Girls at School. Seven live-wire girls 
strive to infuse into their school life the spirit of work, 
health and love, and yet manage to get into more than their 
share of mischief. 


The Camp Fire Girls at Onoway House. Migwan is de- 
termined to go to college, and not being strong enough to 
work indoors earns the money by raising fruits and vege- 
tables. The Winnebagos all turn a hand to help the cause 
along, and the “goings-on” at Onoway House that summer 
make the foundations shake with laughter. 

The Camp Fire Girls Go Motoring. The Winnebagos take 
a thousand-mile auto trip. The “pinching” of Nyoda, the fire 
in the country inn, the runaway girl and the dead-earnest 
hare and hound chase combine to make these three weeks 
the most exciting the Winnebagos have ever experienced. 


THE HELPERS’ 
LIBRARY 


Any One Book given to 
Companion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscrij 
tion; or sold for 85 cents. 
either case we will DI 
FREE anywhere in the Goted 
States. Read Premium Condi- 
tions, page 585. 

Our Offer comprises a series 
of Books that must appeal 
strongly to every mother with 
active children who “want to 
do something.” 

‘When Mother Lets Us Make 
Candy. By Elizabeth and 
Louise Bache. Tells the best 
and safest way to make all sorts 
of candy. The little readers 
are taught how to manipulate 
a thermometer, how to use candy hooks and bars, etc. Many 
other valuable hints are also given. Any child can follow the 
simple directions. 

‘When Mother Lets Us Cook. By Constance Johnson. 
An admirable scientific cook book for very young cooks. 
Principal cooking rules in rime. 

‘When Mother Lets Us Help. By Constance Johnson. 
Here are hints for bed-making, cleaning house, sweeping, 
picking up, care of cut flowers and house plants, notes on 
the ice box, the wood box, the pot and pan closet, the piazza, 
the sick room and the sink. Everything for a young house- 
keeper to know. 

When Mother Lets Us Sew. By Virginia Ralston. A 
wonderfully practical book full of ideas that children can 
easily carry out. 

When Mother Lets Us Make Paper-Box Furniture. By 
G. Ellingwood Rich, Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 
This book shows exactly how to make fascinating dolls’ fur- 
niture out of paper boxes and materials that cost nothing. 
The ideas are new and unique and the illustrations are 
excellent. Miss Rich is the first teacher to develop system- 
atically this particular form of vocational training. The 
number of unique and cunning articles of toy furniture that 
can be made out of paper boxes is astonishing. 


MAINE WOODS 
ByHildegard GFrey 


PREMIUM; 
NUMBER 


SLIZABETH BACHE 
PPUISE BACHE - 
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PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


46 


Any Two Volumes given toCom- 
panion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription ; or Single 
Volumes sold for 35 cents. In 
either case we DI ER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 

The books of this most popular 
author, Martha Finley, scarcely 
need mentioning. They speak for 
themselves—full of good and noble 
thoughts, with high aspirations. 

There are no books more enjoyed 
than “The Mildred Series.” 

MILDRED KEITH, MILDRED AT 
ROSELANDS, MILDRED AND ELsIE, 
MILDRED’S MARRIED LiFe, MIL- 
DRED AT HoME, MILDRED's Boys 
AND GIRLS, MILDRED’s NEW 
DAUGHTER. 


ELSIE DINSMORE LIBRARY 
By MARTHA FINLEY 


The Three Books ks siven to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly becription and 30 cents extra; or the ree 
Books sold for $1. 15, ither case we will DELIV! 
anywhere in the United States. Single Volumes not va eer 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

We offer the first Three Books written by this popular author. 
These are: Etstz DINSMORE, Etsiz’s HOLIDAYS, Etsie’s GiRL- 
HOOD. In them the story of the life of Elsie Dinsmore is carried 
on from childhood to those years in which her character was 
being developed for the real work and battle of life. Later Vol- 
umes in this series not offered. Our limited space will not permit 
of an illustration. 


THE MILDRED 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 40 cents extra; or sold for 
$35 35. en ree either case we will 

FREE anywhere in the 
United Scares Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

There are few novels better 
known than the story of “Ramona.” 
Intensely thrilling without sensa- 
tionalism, it most graphically illus- 
trates the white man’s injustice to 
the Indian. It is a romance with 
a deep motive, told with such sym- 
pathetic tenderness that the reader 
longs to visit the scenes wherein 
lived the simple, patient Ramona 
and the noble-hearted Alessandro 
as described by Mrs. Jackson. “As a piece of American litera- 
ture ‘Ramona’ long since took its place, secure among the books 
that are to be cherished.”—Christian Register, Boston. 


P ithe Ailes 


(Mewes 


Any One Book given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 15 
pean extra; or sold for $1.00 

In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

These stories m 
bea of home lif 
wh sowing thi 
tentment and happiness. We call 
special attention to “Our Davie 
Pepper,” the latest Book in this 
series, 

Five LITTLE PEPPERS AND How 
THEY GR , FIVE LIttLe P: g 
Mipway, FIve LITTLE P' 

GRowN UP, PHRONSIE PEPPER, THE 

Stores POLLY PEPPER TOLD, THE ADVENTUR 

Five LittLE PEPPERS ABROAD, FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AN 
FRIENDS, FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AT SCHOOL, BEN PEPPER, FIVE 
LITTLE PEPPERS IN THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE, OUR DAVIE PEPPER. 


THE LITTLE 
COLONEL SERIES 


Any One Book given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 40 
cents extra; or sold for $1.25 
each. her case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere ih 
the United States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 
We call special attention to 
“Mary Ware's Promised Land,” 
the latest and best of the Little 
Colonel Series, by Annie Fellows 
Johnston. The complete Series 
comprises the following Books: 
THE LITTLE COLONEL STORIES; 
Tue Littte CoLonet’s House 
PaRTY; THE LITTLE COLONEL’S 
Houpays; THE LittLe CoLo- 
NEL’S HERO; THE LITTLE 
COLONEL AT BOARDING SCHOOL; THE LITTLE COLONEL IN ARI- 
ZONA; THE LiTTLE COLONEL’s CHRISTMAS VACATION; THE 
LittLe CoLoneL, MAID oF Honor; THE LITTLE COLONFI’S 
KNIGHT Comes RipiInc; MARY WarE, THE LitTLey COLONEL's 
CuumM; Mary Ware IN TEXAS; MARY WaARE's PROMISED LaNnp. 


seeda of con- 
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JACK LORIMER 
SERIES 


Any Two Volumes given to 
Companion subscribers only 
one new, early subscription; or 

‘olumes sold for 35 cents. 
Bd case we DI ER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 

This Series of books is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, full library 
size, and consists of the following 
titl 

Captain Jack Lorimer; or, The 
Young Athlete of Millvale High. 
Jack Lorimer is a fine example of 
the all-round American high-school 
boy. His fondness for clean, hon- 
est sport of all kinds will strike a 
chord of sympathy among athletic 
youths. 

Jack Lorimer’s Champions; or, Sports on Land and Lake. 
There is a lively story woven in with the athletic achievements, 
which are all right, since the book has been O. K.’d by Chadwick, 
the Nestor of American sporting journalism. 

Jack Lorimer’s Holidays; or, Millvale High in Camp. It 
would be well not to put this book into a boy’s hands until the 
chores are finished, otherwise they might be neglected. 

Jack Lorimer’s Substitute; or, The Acting Captain of the 
Team. On the sporting side, the book takes up football, wres- 
tling, tobogganing. There is a good deal of fun in this book and 
plenty of action. 

Jack Lorimer, Freshman; or, From Millvale High to Exmouth. 
Jack and some of his friends crowd innumerable happenings 
into an exciting freshman year at one of the leading Eastern 
colleges. The book is typical of the American college boy’s life, 
and there is a lively story, interwoven with feats on the gridiron, 
hockey, basket ball and other clean, honest sports for which Jack 
Lorimer stands. 


A LINCOLN 
CONSCRIPT 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for 60 cents. Ineither 
case we will DELIVER any- 
where in the United States. 

This story, by Homer Greene, 
will appeal strongly to all vigorous 
young Americans of the present 
day. The scene is laid in Pennsyl- 
vania at the time of the Battle of 
Gettysburg. The hero's father is 
a South Carolinian who naturally 
sympathizes with the views that 
prevail in the South. The boy, on 
the other hand, is intensely patri- 
otic for the Union. The full story 
must be read—otherwise you will 
miss a most interesting narrative. 


AN INDIAN 
WINTER 


Given to Companion subscribers 
gnly for one new yearly subscrip- 


anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Condit 
585, 

Tom and the Indian lad foolishly 
started on an independent hunting 
venture, and wandered beyond the 
protection of their companions. 
Both were well mounted and finely 
equipped, but the scarcity of 
beaver induced them to cross a 
spur of the Rocky range to a better 
game region, known to the young 
Indian. At the foot of the slope on 
the west side, a band of Kootenai 
savages robbed them of their 

horses and everything they had. The bulk of the book gives the 
story of the almost incredible experiences of two plundered boys, 
less than seventeen years old, bravely facing and surviving cold 
and starvation for five or six months in a bleak Northwest wilder- 
ness. This tale, by James Willard Schultz (which is not fiction), 
invokes all the interest, and twice the surprise and sympathy, of 
Defoe’s immortal “Robinson Crusoe.” 


ROLF IN THE 
WOODS 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subecri 
or. “sold for” 65 rents. In Th 
er case we DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 
ead Premium Conditions, page 

When Rolf Kittering crawled out 
of the window in his little attic 
room that night to escape his in- 
furiated uncle, there was no refuge 
for him to seek except the camp 
of his chance friend, old Quonab, 
the Indian. His education in wood- 
craft became not a matter of choice, 
but of daily existence. 

The most exciting portion of all 
is where Rolf comes to put his new 
knowledge into practice asa daring 
scout during the War of 1812, and 

his adventures round Plattsburg in those stirring times give the 
reader a new sense of the American nation in the making. 


SE THE COMPANION 8&8 


BOY SCOUT 
SERIES 


Any Two Volumes in to 
Companion subscribers only 
for one new yearly si becrip: 
tion; or Single Volumes so! 
for 35cents. Ineithercase we 
DELIV! anywhere in 
the United States. 

This line of attractive stories 
will appeal to the live, wide- 

| awake boy. The author is 
1 thoroughly conversant with his 
i subject; hence the books are 
| models of correctness in every 


BOY SCOUTS! 
CAM Pe 


PREI 


| detail. Printed on good paper 

AIGN |; | and cloth bound. The cover 

; designs are made from original 

EDNESS t drawings and printed in colors. 

cee This Series comprises the fol- 
lowing books: 


Tue Boy Scouts of THE EAGLE PATROL. 
THE Boy SCOUTS ON THE RANGE. 
Tue Boy ScouTS AND THE ARMY AIRSHIP. 
Tue Boy Scouts’ MOUNTAIN CAMP. 
Tue Boy Scouts FOR UNCLE SAM. 
Tue Boy Scouts AT THE PANAMA CANAL. 
Tue Boy ScouTs ON BELGIAN BATTLEFIELDS. 
Tue Boy Scouts UNDER FIRE IN MExico. 
THE Boy Scouts AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
THE Boy SCOUTS WITH THE ALLIES IN FRANCE. 
Tue Boy Scouts CAMPAIGN FOR PREPAREDNESS. 


Tue Boy Scouts UNDER SEALED ORDERS. * 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


93 


TWO BOOKS 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Either Book given to 
Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 cents 
extra; or either Book sold 
for $1.25. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

These two remarkably 
attractive Books, by C. A. 
Stephens, WHEN LIFE WAS 
Younc, A GREAT YEAR OF 
Our Lives, describe in 
detail and with many fresh 
incidents that hearty, 
merry, wholesome home 
life at the old farm in 
Maine that for a number 
of years has been such an 
interesting feature of The 
Youth's Companion’s story department. These are large, 
handsome, well-printed Books, illustrated from photographs. 
They offer remarkably good bargains and make splendid 
holiday gifts for young people and for libraries. 


SCOUTING with 
KIT CARSON 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new. 
yearly subecription and 
cents extra; or sold for $1; 2 
In either case we 
anywhere in the Unies’ 
States. Read Premium Condi- 
tions, page 585. 

This is the story of a boy 
who shared with the great 
scout the exciting frontier life 
in the days when the buffalo 
roamed the plains and warring 
bands of Indians were a con- 
stant peril. The escapes from 
peril and adventures are told 
in such a way as to bring out 
the courage and frankness, the 
modesty and determination, 
that make “Kit” Carson so lovable and fearless a figure. 
Printed on good paper, illustrated, and cloth bound. 


WILD ANIMAL 
WAYS 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 15 
cents extra; or sold for $1.50. 
In either case we D! ER 
FREE anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium Con- 
ditions, page 585. 

Mr. Seton’s animal stories 
need no introduction. Since 
“The Biography of a Grizzly,” 
hundreds of thousands, who 
before had known little of ani- 
mal nature, have learned some- 
thing of the ways of the wild 
creatures, and have come to 
understand and love them as 
does Mr. Seton himself. 

These new stories, “Wild 
Animal Ways,” are alive with humor, and carry with them 
the conviction that the author really knows and understands 
animal psychology. They are illustrated, too, by the author's 
characteristic line and wash drawings that we have come 
to associate with the tales of the “Sand Hill Stag,” “Molly 
Cotton Tail” and “Lobo the Wolf.” It is in every way a 
worthy successor to “Wild Animals I Have Known.” 
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EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


95 
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Any One Volume given to 
Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly sul tion 5 
Single Volumes sold for 60 cents, 

either case we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United 
States. ad Premium Condi- 
tions, page 585, 

Dave Porter is a favorite hero 
of American boy readers, and 
rightly so. The books in which 
he appears are, first of all, school 
stories, with the fine enthusiasm 
of school loyalty and comrade- 
ship; but Dave's activities take 
avery wide range, and wherever 
he is found he displays true 
American energy, ability and 
honor. There can be no better 
friend for any boy to know and pattern after than the one he will 
find in these books. Each book handsomely illustrated. 


DAVE PorTER AT OAK HALL. 
Dave PorTER IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
DAVE Porter's RETURN TO SCHOOL. 
Dave PORTER IN THE FAR NoRTH. 
DAVE PORTER AND His CLASSMATES. 
DAVE PORTER AT STAR RANCH. 


THE 
POCKET RIFLE 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscription; - 
or sold for 60 cents. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE Sayers in 
the United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

This story, by John T. Trowbridge. 
which originally appeared as a Serial 
in The Companion, is charming and 
wholesome, deserving the admiration 
with which it has been read for thirty 
years. Children of its first genera- 
tion of readers are as much delighted 
with it as their parents were, and it 
promises to endure as a favorite with 
their posterity through indefinite time. 

The unlucky pocket rifle plays the 
leading part in the separation of the 
two friends, Atway and Lankton, 
between whom a long and loving intimacy is changed to jealous 
hate. The fathers of the two boys become involved in their 
quarrel, and two lawsuits are the consequence. Through the 
whole series of events and incidents the narrative is so natural 
and lifelike that one feels sure that everything came about in real 
life exactly as told. The later chapters are highly dramatic, but 
the same perfect naturalness saves them from being sensational. 
The misfortunes and surprises attending a spring flood at once 
reveal and cure the cruel misunderstanding that made the two 
boys and their two neighboring families foes. Cloth binding, 
274 pages, fully illustrated. 


BOY SCOUT 
CRUSOES 


Edward Stratemeyer 5 


Given to Companion subscrib- 
ers only for one new yearly sub- 
wid fer and 35 cents extra; or 
for ot .25. In sitet case 
ywhere 


a the United States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 
A tale of the South Seas, by 
Edwin C. Burritt. This is astory 
for which every boy will cherish 
memories for years after reading. 
No more interesting things ever 
happened in a book than these 
experiences of the Coyote Patrol, 
who went in the Flying Fish ona 
long cruise in the Pacific. Storm, 
wreck, hunger, encounters with 
reptiles, wild beasts and strange 
birds, house-building in the wil- 
derness, an exploration of a volcano, together with many interest- 
ing bits of natural history, are interwoven in this story of the Boy 
Scouts’ adventures on an uncharted island of the tropics. 


HANDICAPPED 


By HOMER GREENE 


Given to Companion subscrib- 
ers only for one new yearly sub- 
ij mn and 25 cents extra; or 
h for PLAS. In 
will D) ER. anywhere 
in the Uni States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 
This story formerly appeared 
in The Youth's Companion under 
the title, “The Albino.” It met 
with such instant success that it 
has been published in book form, 
and under the title, “Handicap- 
ped.” To start in life as a pauper, 
and, in addition, to be marked 
as different from the rest of man- 
kind from his vety appearance, 
to be constantly taunted and mis- 
understood, yet to achieve, after 
mistakes and long struggle, not merely prosperity and esteem, 
but the regeneration of an apparently worthless father—this is 
the remarkable history of as-vivid and appealing a hero as has 
appeared in juvenile fiction for many-a day. 


either case we 
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ADVENTURE 
AND TRAVEL 


Any Two Volumes given to 
Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription; 
or Single Volumes sold for 35 
cents. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 

This selection of books com- 
prises a series of stories by well- 
known English and American 
authors, in which adventure, his- 
tory and travel offer a passport 
to hours of keenest delight and 
enjoyment. 

Printed on good paper and 
attractively cloth bound. 


AFLOAT IN THE FoREST - - + + Mayne Reid 
Bos, THE PHOTOGRAPHER - + Arthur M. Winfield 
Boy Hunters, THE, : Syst siete Mayne Reid 
BRANT AND RED JACKET : . George C. Eggleston 
CaNog Boys AND CAMPFIRES- - + Wm. M. Craydon 
CAPTIVES AMONG THE INDIANS. Edited by Horace Kephart 
CASTAWAYS AND CRus¢ Edited by Horace Kephart 
Castaways, THE, -  - Lage James Otis 
Cast Up BY THE SEA -- - Sir Samuel Baker 
CAVE IN THE MOunTAIN, THE, - Lieut. R. H. Jayne 
Conco Rovers, THE, - = - - Harry Collingwood 
Cupjo’s CAVE - - - J.T. Trowbridge 
DEEBRSLAYER, THE, - J. Fenimore Cooper 
DeseRT HoME, THE, - Mayne Reid 
Dick SAND : - : Jules Verne 
DRUMMER Boy, THE, : J. T. Trowbridge 
Dr. Dopp's ScHooL - James L. Ford 
FRoM MIDSHIPMAN TO COMMODORE Frank Sheridan 
Gowpgn Days or "49, THE, -  - -_ Kirk Munroe 
GREEN MounTAIN Boys- - D. P. Thompson 
HANS BRINKER - -  - Mary Mapes Dodge 
HUNTING IN AFRICA-  -—- . James Otis 
IN THE OLD WEST - : - George F. Ruxton 
IN THE Pecos COUNTRY -— - Lieut. R. H. Jayne 
ISLAND TREASURE, THE, . Frank H. Converse 
Jack Nortu’s TREASURE HUNT - Roy Rockwood 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS, THE, J. Fenimore Cooper 
Lire oF DANIEL BOONE -— - Edward S. Ellis 
Lire oF David CROCKETT - Edward S. Ellis 
Lire oF Kit Carson, THE, . Edward S. Ellis 
Lost IN THE WILDERNESS - Lieut. R. H. Jayne 
OREGON TRAIL, THE, - Francis Parkman, Jr. 
PATHFINDER, THE, -— - J. Fenimore Cooper 
RED EAGLE Beeb a George C. Eggleston 
ROBINSON CRUSOE -—- : Daniel Defoe 
Roy BarTon’s ADVENTURE 2 James Otis 
THREE ScouTs - : - J. T. Trowbridge 
THROUGH APACHE LAND Lieut. R. H. Jayne 
Tom Brown AT OxFoRD Thomas Hughes 
Tom Brown’s ScHoot Days Thomas Hughes 
TREASURE FINDERS an F389 oe soe, James Otis 
TREASURE ISLAND - = = ee R. L. Stevenson 
TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA, Jules Verne 
Two YEARS BEFORE THE MAST - - - - R. H. Dana 
WRECKED ON SPIDER ISLAND oe ee a James Otis 


THE ELLIS 
LIBRARY 


Any Two Volumes given 
Companion subscribers only for 
sue ne new w Jourly subscription; or 

jingle Volumes sold for 35 cents. 

i either case we will DELIVER 

here in the United 

States. Read Premium Condi- 
tions, page 585. 

No one understands boy nature 
better than Edward S, Ellis, of 
whom it has been said that he will 
be a boy if he lives to be a hundred 
years old. The high moral char- 
acter, the clean, manly tendencies, 
and the admirable literary style of 
Mr. Ellis’s stories have made him 
as popular on the other side of the 
Atlantic as in his own country. 
Critics uniformly agree that no 

parent need hesitate to place in the hands of his boy or girl any 
book written by Mr. Ellis. He began writing at an early age, and 
his work was acceptable from the first. The degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon him by Princeton College. His books 
are vivid descriptions of adventure such as the boys like to de- 
vour, and interest and instruction go hand in hand. Stories deal- 
ing with pioneer life will always have an attraction for the young; 
and although the conditions are idealized and the dangers for- 
gotten in the glamour and picturesqueness which are thrown 
around them, yet it is better when they are presented in the form 
which Mr. Ellis gives to them than in an ultra-sensational and 
often harmful shape. Each book cloth bound, with full-page 
illustrations. The titles are: 


Across TEXAS. 
ADRIFT IN THE WILDS. 
A Hunt on Snow Suogs. 
CABIN AND CLEARING. 
CAPTURED BY INDIANS. 
Honest Nap. FIGHTING TO WIN. 
IN THE APACHE COUNTRY. 
Lone WoLtr Cave. 
Lost IN THE ROckigs. 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE Moose. 
River Fusitives. RIVER AND Forest. 
Tue Boy Captive. 
Tue Boy HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY. 
Tue Forest Spy. 
Tue Great CATTLE TRAIL. 
Tue Lost TRAIL. Tue HUNTER’s CABIN. 
Tue Rep PLuME. 
THe WHITE MustTanc. 
THE WILDERNESS FUGITIVE. 
THROUGH FOREST AND FIRB. 
YounG RANCHERS. 
Youn Scour. 


ROOSEVELT 


Any Two Volumes siven. to Companion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscri or any Volume sold for 
50 cents. In either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United States, Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

The experiences of the author as ranchman and hunter are 
vividly described in the first four Volumes. We also offer 
“The Rough Riders,” which gives his army experience in 
the Spanish-American War. Each Volume cloth bound and 
illustrated. THe WILDERNESS HUNTER ; HUNTING THE GRISLY ; 
HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN; HUNTING TRIPS ON THE 
PRAIRIB; THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


Any One Book given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription; or any Two for one new yearly 
iption and 25 cents extra. Any One Book sold for 60 
cents, In either case we will DELIVER ‘anywhere in 
the United States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 
These stories of Western adventure relate the experiences 
of early frontier settlers. They constitute a series of books 
that are intensely interesting, and yet may be safely placed 
in the hands of the young. 


CABIN ON THE PRAIRIE, by C. H. Pearson. Tom Jones, a 
brave lad of sixteen, is the hero. His home is on a Minnesota 
prairie. He and his mother are kind to “Long Hair,” who 
becomes their friend. Then follows the thrilling story of 
their adventurous and dangerous life. 


YOUNG PIONEERS OF THE NORTHWEST. Written by the 
author of “Cabin on the Prairie,” and some of the same 
characters appear- 


PLANTING THE WILDERNESS, by James D. McCabe, Jr. Long 
ago, when the Ohio Valley was a trackless forest, an unfor- 
tunate Virginian sought a new home there for his family. 
The cabin is built, and afterwards a log fort. Two of the 
boys are carried away by Indians; then follow a fierce border 
war, the siege of the fort, capture of the whites, and after- 
wards the rescue. 


TwELve NiGHTS IN A HUNTER’S Camp, by Rev. William 
Barrows. This is a record of many exciting stories of adven- 
ture in the Far West. 


eeMuN’ THE SCHULTZ 
LIBRARY 


Any One Volume given to 
Companion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscri 

Hom and 20 cents extra orsold 
for $1.25 each. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. 
Read Premiuin Conditions, 
page 585. 

My Lire As AN INDIAN; ON 
THE WARPATH; THE QUEST 
OF THE FisH-DoG SKIN; SIN- 
OPAH, THE INDIAN Boy. 

Few literary discoveries of 
recent years have proved of 
greater popular interest than 
the Indian books by James Wil- 
lard Schultz. In his life among 
the Indians as the husband of 

an Indian, he came to know the Western red man of a score 
of years ago as few white men have ever known him, and 
his stories are therefore authentic, vivid and convincing, and 
packed with stirring incident. Furthermore, he describes 
with powerful simplicity a life so full of color that his books 
are worthy a permanent place in our literature. 
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EVERY BOY’S 


Any Volume given to Compan- 
ion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription ; or sold for 60 
cents. tn oth either case we will DE- 
LIV! where in the 
United Staten “Read Premium 
Conditions, page 58! 
Here is the only series of books 
Published that is issued under the 
control of a great organization 
whose only object is the welfare of 
your boy. This is Every Boy's Li- | 
brary, the creation of the Library ' 
Commission of the Boy Scouts of t 
America. Every title in it has | 
been selected by a board of five of ' 
the leading librarians of the United LESLIE W. QUIRK } 
States, men who know. By eae Rp 
The books are full library size, 
well printed on good paper, and uniformly bound in cloth, with 
the Boy Scout Official Stamp on the cover. 


ALONG THE MOHAWK TRAIL se Percy K. Fitzhugh 
ANIMAL HEROES = - - - ~-_ - Ernest Thompson Seton 
BABY ELTON, QUARTERBACK - - =~ - Leslie W. Quirk 
Boys’ Book OF New INVENTIONS, THE, -— - H. E. Maule 
BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF Our Coast, Frank R. Stockton 
CAB AND CABOOSE - - - - - - = Kirk Munroe 
CALL OF THE WILD, THE, - - - + + Jack London 
CATTLE RANCH TO COLLEGE + + + Russell Doubleday 
COLLEGE YEARS . - + + + Ralph D. Paine 
CRUISE OF THE “CacHALor, 7 Tue, Nate i F. T. Bullen 
For THE HONOR OF THE SCHOOL - Ralph Henry Barbour 
HANDBOOK FoR Boys (Revised Edition): Boy Scouts of America 
HANDICRAFT FOR OUTDOOR Boys + + + DanC. Beard 
HORSEMEN OF THE PLAINS, THE, - Joseph A. Altsheler 
JesTER OF St. TIMOTHY'S, THE, - Arthur Stanwood Pier 
PITCHING INA PINCH - = - Christy Mathewson 
REDNEY McGAw - - : Arthur E. McFarlane 
ScHoot Days or ELLIott Gray, JR. : Colton Maynard 
TECUMSEH'S YOUNG BRAVES - + Everett T. Tomlinson 
THE WRECKING MASTER : : : - - Ralph D. Paine 
THREE YEARS BEHIND THE GUNS + + Lieutenant Tisdale 
Tom STRONG, WASHINGTON’s ScouT - Alfred Bishop Mason 
UnGAvVA BoB: - + + Dillon Wallace 
WIRELESS MAN, THE, - F. A. Collins 
PREMIUM 


NUMBER CAMPING OUT 
106 SERIES 


Any Two Volumes given to 
Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription; or 
Single Volu juines sold for 35 cents. 

In cit either case we DELIVER 

anywhere in the United 
States hex ad Premium Con 
tions, 

Chine a Lynx HUNTING, 
Fox HunTING. These three books 
by C. A. Stephens are stories of 
boys’ adventures among the lakes. 
streams and solitary forests of 
northern Maine. 

Mr. Stephens’s pen and the in- 
tense interest it can excite are well 
known to Companion readers. 

The Camping Out Series furnishes 

enough adventure and excitement 

to hold the attention of the reader from cover to cover. The 
other Volumes in the Series are: 

Lert oN LABRADOR. An account of a yacht cruise of some 
young adventurers to Hudson Strait and the far North, where 
they meet with a continuous series of hazardous exploits among 
strange people and animals. 

OFF TO THE GEYSERS. The narrative of one of a yachting party 
who visit the wonderful coast of Iceland, its ice fields and hot 
springs, and encounter the adventures incident to the far North. 

ON THE AMAZON. The adventures of an expedition of yachters 
to the land of the ape, the jaguar and river monsters. 


TRACK’S END 


A True Story 


Given. to Companion sub- 
ly, for one new 
roy subscription; or sold 
for 08 F100 In either case we 
ELIVER any- 

vee in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, 
page 585. 

Being the narrative of Jud- 
son Pitcher’s strange winter 
at Track’s End as told by 
himself, with a correct Map 
of Track’s End drawn by the 
author. This true story of 
a heroic boy's hazardous ex- 
Perience while left alone on 
duty all winter in a deserted 
town in the frozen North- 
west stands in the first rank 
among tales of boy adven- 
ture. The brave ingenuity 
of the boy should quicken any reader's invention in a sudden 
need of expedients, and the story of his heroic faithfulness, as 
the sole watchman and defender of valuable possessions, deserves 
the widest circulation as a maker of character. True men are 
needed in the East as well as in the West, and every book and 
every incident that can spur the emulations of youth to fearless 
duty is a welcome educator and a tonic to civic virtue. It might 
not happen to many lads of eighteen or twenty to make a record 
of doing and enduring under the responsibilities that Judson 
Pitcher undertook, but many things in his exciting winter history 
are suggestive of what a brave young fellow can do when emer- 
gency compels. 

This story by Hayden Carruth originally appeared as a serial in 
The Youth’s Companion during’1897. ,It is now offéred in this 
new form, substantially cloth bound and Copiously illustrated. 
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TENNIS RACKET, BALLS AND NET 


FOR SUMMER-TIME SPORTS 


for 30 cents each. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


United States. 


HARTFORD TENNIS RACKET 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription $1.20 extra; or sold 
for $2.75. In either case we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

We offer the latest oval model, with 
depressed white holly throat, shoulders 
reinforced with dogwood, and strung with 
a good quality of Oriental gut, also extra 
stringing in the centre. 1235 to 14 ounces. 
Give weight desired when ordering. 


TENNIS BALLS 


Thrge Balls given to Companion, subscribers 
only for one sew, yearly subscriptions or sald 
In cither case we, will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 


Regulation size and weight, and especially designed for a practice 
Ball, although it is used by many players for regular game work. 


TENNIS NET 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 


$1.00 extra; or sold for $2.25. In ei 


er case we any- 


where in the United States, Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


We offer a double-court Net 42 feet long, standard height, canvas 
bound and well made. 


VOLLEY BALL 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new apery subec subscription and 


$1.10 extra; or sold for $2.50. 


either case we wi any- 


where in the United States. Read Premium Conditions, page seat 
Volley Ball has become very popular in schools, gymnasiums and playgrounds. 
The game consists of keeping the ball in motion over the net, partaking of both 
nnis and handball. The Ball here offered is made of brown leather with cap- 
less ends, and is fitted with a pure gum bladder. 


AMERICAN 
PEDOMETER 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscription 5 
cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either 
case we DELIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United States. Read Premium Con- 
ditions, page 585. 


This Pedometer is carried like 
a watch in the vest pocket, or at- 


tached to a belt, and it carefully, 


and methodically ticks off and 
registers every mile or fraction of 
a mile walked, up to one hundred. 

If you are run down, physically, 
adopt a more active outdoor life. 
Walking is one of the best of 
exercises, and the systematic use 
of a pedometer will be of great 
service. 


REGULATION 
BASKET BALL 


Given to Companion secere 
for ane new yearly subscriptio! 
ool $3 extra; or sold eae 2. 22, 
In Sither es case we DELI 
anywhere in the United Staten 


This Ball is made of heavy pebbled 
leather, regulation size, and is supplied 
with best quality Para rubber bladder. 
An excellent Ball at the price. 


BOYS’ BASKET BALL PANTS. 
en to Companion subscribers only 

for one new yearly subscription 
30 cents extra; or sold for S123 25. “a 
either case we will DELI FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 

These Pants are made of a good 
grade of tan khaki, loose fitting, hips 
padded with white quilted material. 
Equally desirable when playing soccer 
ball. Sizes 26 to 38 inches. 


BOYS’ SILK ALINE 7 JERSEY. 
Given to Companion subecribers only 
for one new m yearly wabscripticn as ‘and 4 
cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either case we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 
An excellent grade of white silkaline, good weight, nicely fin- 
ished, and sleeveless. A most desirable garment for athletic 
sports. Sizes 28 to 38 chest measure. 


PATHFINDER 
WATCH 


This Pathfinder Watch will be given 
to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 15 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.00. In either case 

| DELIVER any- 
in the United States. 
Conditions, 


page 585. 


The Pathfinder Watch is a 14- 
size model, with a German sil- 
ver, nickel-plated case, open 
face, Arabic dial, “pull out” 
stem set, red minute numerals 
around outer margin, and is 
guaranteed a good timekeeper. 
A Compass in a recess in the 
top of the crown adds greatly 
to the usefulness of the Watch. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yeart: 

gubsctt ion; or sold for 75 cents. In either case we wil 
FREE anywhere in the United States. Read Pre- 
en Conditions page 585. 

It is easy to make good pictures with this Camera, for the 
lens is of the universal type, which takes a clear picture with- 
out focusing. Simply point the Camera, press the shutter re- 
lease—and the Camera does the rest. Six pictures may be 
taken with one loading. This Camera is especially desirable 
because of its small size, and also because the reputation of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the makers, is behind it. 

It loads in daylight with No. 35 Cartridge Premo Films, 
takes a picture 1% x 1% inches,—a proportion that is just 
right for portraits, landscapes and street scenes,—and has a 
meniscus lens and an automatic shutter for time and snap- 
shot exposures. A small 30-page Booklet of Directions also 
included. A roll of Film will be included for 10 cents extra. 


FOOTBALLS 


Style A, RUGBY. Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra; or sold 
for $1.50, In either case we DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

Made of strong leather, dressed with special reference to 
its durability. Regulation size and stitched with waxed 
thread. The bladder is of the best rubber. An Inflater will 
cost 25 cents extra. 


-jtvle B, COLLEGIATE. Given to Companion subscribers 
for one new yearly subscri noe fod $1.50 extra; or 
sald for'$3.00. "in ekher care we ER FREE anywhere 
in the United States. Read Peosten Corutinee page 585. 
Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, and is strong and 
durable. Has best rubber bladder. Inflater furnished for 25 
cents extra. i 
SOCCER BALL. Given to Com 
for one new yearly subscription and 85 cents extra; or sold 
for $2.00. In either case we DELIVER anywhere in 
the United States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 
The soccer football game is not only very popular in 
Canada and England but is also being rapidly introduced into 
this country. The Ball here offered is made of extra-heavy 
American pebbled grain leather, regulation size, with pure 
gum bladder, rawhide lace, a lacing needle, and is 27 inches 
in circumference. 


ion subscribers only 
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Given to Companion subscribers o: for one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra; or SOU ef $1.25. In either 
case we will DELIVER anywhere in tie United States. 

This Camp Lamp is the very latest model, with polished nickel- 
plated finish, twin handles and belt hook, and a self-lighting 
device that will instantly light the Lamp without the use of a 
match. The Lamp requires water and carbide only, and burns 
with an intense light for over three hours without refilling. No 
grease, smoke, dirt, or oil. Throws a steady light over 100 feet, and 
can be hung up in a tent, or worn comfortably on a hat or belt, 
leaving both hands free. Equally serviceable for farmers and 
teamsters. The Lamp is 3% inches high, weighs less than 5 
ounces, and produces a 14-candle-power light. 


“LEEDAWL’ 
PockKET COMPASS 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 10 cents extra ; or sold for 

1.00. In either case we wi 

ELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

This Compass is dependable, and 
should last a lifetime. Has a jew- 
eled needle, screw top, which pre- 
vents dirt and moisture from 
getting inside, a silvered metal 
dial, and other high-grade features. 
It is designed only for those who 
can appreciate a good Compass. 
Diameter 1°a inches. Thickness 4 
inch. Latest “Leedawl” model. 


Given to Com subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 

Made from the best grade crucible steel, with select white 
hickory handle. Length of handle 12 inches. A necessity for 
scouts, woodsmen and trappers. A leather Sheath included. 


Given to Companion subecribers only 
for one new yearly subscription and 90 
cents extra; oe sate Fe . In either 
Sane wa will DELIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United Sate 

This Bag has best rubber bladder, a 
double loop and cord, elastic floor attach- 
ment and screw eye, and is very quick in 
its action. Size 30 x 33 inches. 

STRIKING BAG, No. 2. eauiyes to 

jon subscribers only for one new 
tion and $1.30 extra; or 
. In either case we 


sold for $2. 
DELIVER anywhere in the Waited 


States. 
This Striking Bag is pear shape, regu- 
lation size, and has single loop, cord and 


eyelet for attaching to the ceiling; also 
best rubber bladder. 


Given fo Ge Com; subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 

38 cen ents extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case 

we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This high-grade Marble Hunting Knife has the shape, weight 
and quality of knives costing $2.50. The blade is 4%4 inches long, 
of the right shape and strength for sticking, skinning and clean- 
ing, and is a great favorite with hunters. The handle is of lami- 
nated leather, properly proportioned. 
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IJLLEY HAND-FORGED KNIVES 


N this “machine-made” age, many articles can be sufficiently well made by machinery to answer general pur- 


poses, but this is not true of pocketknives. 


The making of a good knife requires manual treatment by skilled 


artisans whose pride is in their work. The hand-forging method properly forms the crystalline structure of the steel 


into perfect cutting edges. The Holley blades are ground on quarried stones, and are set to cut. 


The factory in 


which the Holley Hand-Forged Knives are made was established in 1844, and is the oldest pocket cutlery factory 
‘in America. Hand-forged blades are here produced exclusively, and the utmost care is taken in tempering and 


polishing. Many of the workmen have served at the forges and polishing wheels for years. 


The blades of the 


Holley Knives are guaranteed to be hand-forged, and an absolute warranty is given with each Knife. 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


HOLLEY PEARL 
HANDLE KNIFE 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.10. In either case 
we will DELIVER anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

The handle is of selected iridescent pearl, the lining of brass, 
and the bolsters of German silver. The two blades are hand 
forged, finely tempered, and full crocus polished. Length of 
Knife 3 inches; length of large blade 1% inches. 


HARD SERVICE 
HOLLEY KNIFE 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 10 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This isa strong, durable Knife, designed for hard service. Stag- 
horn handle, brass lining, and German silver bolsters. One small 
and two large blades, all of hand-forged steel, finely tempered. 


CLIP POINT 
HOLLEY KNIFE 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearl; 
subscription; or sold for 85 cents. In either case we will 
DELIV! anywhere in the United States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 

This popular staghorn- handled Knife is 344 inches long, 
with three blades of finely tempered, hand-forged steel. The 
large blade is made witha clip point. 


STOCKMEN’S 
HOLLEY KNIFE 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

A favorite with stockmen and farmers. The handle is 4 
inches long and covered withstaghorn. The three blades are 
hand forged and finely tempered. Brass lining and German 
silver bolsters, 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 10 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 

This exceptionally desirable Knife has three blades of finest 
hand-forged steel, German silver bolsters, an ebony handle, and 
is brass lined. Length of handle 34 inches, A favorite with 
many who desire a Knife of medium size. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra; or sold for $1.10. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE any whe: re in the United States. 
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THE OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


Given to Companion subscribers onl: 
or sold for $1.00. In either case we will DELIV! 


This is a combination Jackknife, Screw Driver, 
Leather Punch, Can Opener, Tack Lifter, Cap 


THE COMPANION 
“NAME” KNIFE 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription; or sold for $1.00. In 
either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. Read Premium Condi- 
Honepege 585: Has German silver bolsters, brass 
lining, a handle of transparent celluloid 
on one side, a tortoise-shell finish on the 
other. The two blades are made from 
the famous “Car-Van-Steel,” the finest 
quality that money, skill and scientific 
methods can produce. Actual length 
34 inches. We will place the name 
and address of the owner under the 
transparent shell of the handle free, thus insuring its return if lost. When ordering, both write and 
print the name to be inserted, thus avoiding a possible error. Allow several days’ delay in filling 
order. The “Name” Knife is fully guaranteed, and any Knife will be replaced if found defective. 


for one new yearly subscription and 20 cents extra; 
ER FREE anywhere in the United States. 


Lifter. Has best English steel blades, staghorn 
handle, German silver bolsters, name plate and 
shackle, and is brass lined. The Official Knife, 
with the insignia of the Scout Movement etched 
on the blade and the motto of the 

Boy Scouts, “Be Prepared,” engraved = Srerrnane Fea = 2 
on the plate. The uses to which this ¢ 

handy Knife may be put are legion. 

It really combines four useful tools and a jackknife all in one. By opening the proper blade, it 
becomes in turn a Jackknife, Screw Driver, Leather Punch, Can Opener, Tack Lifter, Cap Lifter. 


The Conron Extension [ce Skate 


“IT GROWS WITH THE FOOT” 


HE simplicity of the invention that permits of a skate being fitted to any size shoe is shown in the illustration below. 
This is accomplished by sliding the footplate along the blade until the desired length has been obtained, then bolting 

the footplate in its position. By this means a skate for a young boy should last several years, for as his foot grows he 
simply lengthens the distance between the heel of the skate and the toe of the footplate. The usefulness of the skate for 
adults also may be increased by adapting it to the size of any adult boot. Skates can be furnished for the following sizes: 


BOYS’ 9, 914, 10, 10'44—Hockey or Rocker Blade. 
MEN’S 11, 1144, 12—Hockey or Rocker Blade. 
GIRLS’ ... 8, 84, 9, 9'4—Hockey or Rocker Blade. 
‘WOMEN’S . 10, 1034, 11—Hockey or Rocker Blade. 


When ordering simply state whether the Skates are wanted for boys, men, girls or 
women, also whether you want a Hockey or a Rocker Skate. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ SKATES 


Highly polished, high point carbon steel blades, cold rolled steel plates and sup- 
Ports, screw clamp. Choice of Hockey or Rocker style. 

One Pair, either Men’s or Boys’, given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 10 cents extra ; or sold for $1.00. In either case to be sent by 
parcel at the expense of the receiver. When ordering state choice of Hockey 
or Rocker and whether a Man’s or Boy’s size Skate is wanted. your 
postmaster how much postage it will be necessary to send us for a 3-Ib. package. 


GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S SKATES 


Highly polished, high point carbon steel blades, cold rolled steel plates and sup- 
ports, russet grain leather heel support and strap, screw toe clamp. 


One Pair, either Girls’ or Women’s Hockey or Rocker Skates, given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 25 cents oxtra i or sold for 
$1.50. In either case to be sent by parcel post at the oxpes nse of the receiver. 
When ordering ask your postmaster how much postage it wil int be necessary to send 
us for a 3-Ib. package. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


Chas, ©. Morris, 
Auron, Onio 


The above illustrations show 
method of changing size 
of Skates, 


No. 3. Girls’ and Women's Rocker. 
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The “Big Giant” Steam Engine 


For Young Engineers 


Ordinary 
Kerosene 


Used as 
Fuel 


Special Offer No. 1 


BUZZ SAW. The miniature illustration at the 
right shows a Buzz Saw that has been one of our 
most attractive toys of this type. It is made of 
metal throughout, japanned in an attractive 
color, is strong and durable, and is operated by 
extending a cord from its pulley wheel to the 
pulley wheel of the Engine. 


For 20 cents extra we will 
How to Get It. Po ac aan sen wan 


the “Big Giant” Steam Engine, whether ordered as a 
Premium or as a Sale; also pay all parcel-post charges 
on the Buzz Saw to any post office in the United States. 


Special Offer No. 2 


HOISTING DRUM AND TACKLE. This at- 
tractive toy, which is shown in the larger illus- 
tration at the right, is designed exclusively for 
the young engineers who operate the “Big Giant” 
Steam Engine, and it can be obtained only from 
the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


The regular price of the 
How to Get It. Rict pr Pisa Tackle 
is 85 cents. When the “Big Giant” Steam Engine is 
ordered, however, either as a Premium or as a Sale, we 
will include the Hoisting Drum and Tackle for only 50 
cents extra, and we will also pay all parcel-post charges 
on the Hoisting Drum and Tackle to any post office in 
the United States. 


BYVERY Young Engineer ought to own one of these superb Engines. 

It will not only afford hours of pleasure, but in many cases will 
develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. The Engine is 
designed for running toy machinery at a high rate of speed. These toys, 
such as machine shops, mills, forges, etc., can easily be made by the boys. 
They will thus enjoy both the making and the running of their “ plant.” 
Power can be transmitted to the machine shop or mill through an attached 
pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


Runs Toy Machinery 


Bes. just think of the fun you can have running this Engine 
and making toy machinery for it! There will be no dull 
times, even on stormy days, if you have a “ Big Giant” in the 
house. When steam is up the “ Big Giant” will develop “horse 
power” sufficient to run the Buzz Saw and Hoisting Drum and 
Tackle described on this page, as well as the toy machinery you 
can make. The Engine will also supply steam for a shrill blast 
of the whistle whenever the engineer so desires. Besides the fun 
you can have in this way, you will learn many things about steam 
power and machinery that may help you when you grow up. 


nt The illustration does not show the full size of 
Description. the Engine. It stands eleven inches high, and the 
boiler, which is formed from heavy brass, is absolutely safe. It is an 
improvement over all former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be 
used as fuel, instead of alcohol. Can be run full speed continuously for 
ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, steam 
whistle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact 
amount of water in the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other 
necessary parts to make it the most powerful Steam Engine for toy 
machinery now on the market. It is finely finished, free from danger of 
explosion, and one of the most popular articles for boys offered in this List. 


How to Get the “Big Giant” Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s Com- 

panion for one year. Send the address to us with the subscription money 

and we will present you with the “Big Giant” Steam Engine. The sub- 

scription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past 

year, and it cannot be your own. This Offer is made only to our present 

subscribers to pay them for getting new subscriptions. When purchased 
the price of the “ Big Giant’ Steam Engine is $1.25. 


IMPORTANT. When sending in your order (Premium or Purchase) be sure to include 
the postage on the Engine. Ask your postmaster how much postage will be required 
for a three-pound package and inclose this amount with your order. Be sure to have the 
Steam Engine sent by parcel post, as this will cost much less than if sent by express. 


HOISTING DRUM, 
TACKLE AND BUZZ SAW 


The Hoisting Drum, Tackle and Buzz Saw given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscription; or sold for $1.00. In either case we will 
deliver free anywhere in the United States. See Premium Conditions, page 585. 


The larger illustration shown at the right was taken from an 
actual photograph. This illustration shows the “Big Giant” 
Steam Engine hoisting 4 lbs. of gravel, which is over three times 
its own weight. This seeming impossibility is accomplished The Buzz Saw. 
through the use of a winch and a pair of 
3-pulley blocks and connecting tackle. The 
winch, which stands upon a metal base 6% 
inches long, is provided with a pulley wheel, 
releasing lever, balance wheel, winding 
drum, geared wheel and a drum-release 
spring. Every part is of metal, strong and 
durable. The sheaves, made of solid brass, 
are hand-turned. The lifting cord is of 
strong linen. This apparatus, made exclu- 
sively for the young engineers of the “ Big 
Giant ” Steam Engine, will afford lots of fun, 
for “it will do something.” 


The Buzz Saw and its supporting stand are also made 
of metal throughout, japanned. A most popular toy ass s = 
for the “ Big Giant” to run. “ Big Giant” at work with the Hoisting Drum and Tackle. 








PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


AMERICAN-MADE DOLLS 


No. FULL-JOINTED DOLL. Given for one new yearly subscription and 15 cents extra; 
or eid for $1.00. In either case we will DELIVER anywhere in the United States. 

This Doll, American made, is 13 inches in height, has jointed neck, arms and legs, is of the 
unbreakable type, and fully dressed as shown in illustration. A beautiful and most lovable Doll. 


Nos, 2 and 3. GIRL AND BOY DOLL. Either Boy on Galt Doll given for one new yearl: 
subscription and 25 cents extra; or either Doll sold for $1.15. In either case we will DELIV! 
FREE anywhere in the United States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585, 

These famous Madam Hendren Character Dolls are made in America, are about 12 inches in 
height, and clothed as shown in the illustration. Each Doll has jointed arms and is unbreakable. 
When ordering be sure to specify whether you want the Girl Doll, No. 2, or the Boy Doll, No. 3. 


No, 4.. BABY BLOSSOM. Given for one new yearly subscription and 30 cents extra; or 
sold for'$1.25. In either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
This popular Doll is 15 inches tall, has jointed neck, arms and legs, is unbreakable, clothed 
as shown in the illustration, and provided with a real rattle. The head of the Doll was modeled 
from life, and is very beautiful. The Doll will make a delightful companion for any little girl. 


MODELING 
OUTFIT 


i ling Board ‘and Took TSI 1 Sect 
of Modeling ‘Deatens, with tions. 
Given, id, for one new yearly sub- 
scription. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 


No. 2. The Complete Modeler. This is 
like the Beginner’s Box, but larger and 
with more fittings, Given, |, for 
one new yearly subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price $1.10, postpaid. 


No. 3. Plasticine Builder. This Outfit 
contains Materials, Tools, Forms and In- 
structions for making bridges, houses, etc., 
in miniature. Given for one new yea: 
subscription and 70 cents extra. Price 

$200; Sent by ex, charges in cither case by receiver. 
hipping weight 4 Ibs. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


Plasticine is a comparatively new modeling material, as pliable 
as moist clay but not as “mussy.” It is clean and inexpensive 
and can be used over and over again. All young people love to 
model. It is much easier than drawing, and is lots of fun besides. 


DELI 
mium Conditions, page 585. 


re 


The Wonder Builder is designed for boys and girls from 


TINKERTOY 


Given to Companion: subscribers ouly for one| new. 
eRe colors, toge 3 or sold for 60 cents. In either 
FREE anywhere in the United States, Read Pre- 


EE oe 
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BOY’S CEMENT BLOCK 
MANUFACTORY 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for 85 cents. In either 
case sent by parcel post at receiv- 
er’s expense. 


Here is a toy that is both enter- 
taining and educational, and it isalso 
a toy that cannot break or wear 
out. What is it? The outfit here 
offered will appeal strongly to every 
boy who “wants to do something.” 
It consists of a large assortment of 
steel Moulds, Pattern Plates and 
Tools, and a supply of Cement, 
whereby a boy can manufacture all 
kinds of blocks of various shapes and 
sizes for the erection of miniature 
houses, churches, walls, bridges, garage 
railway stations, storehouses, barns, ets and side- 
walks, and do a thousand and one other things that the boy may invent, 


SOLID AS GRANITE. 


The cement blocks made by the outfit are as hard and solid as granite and may either be built 
into permanent miniature buildings or used over and over again. The illustrated Booklet of In- 
structions is complete, and it gives not only explicit directions for making the cement blocks, 
but also shows 64 different-shaped blocks that can be made with the outfit. A small supply 
of Cement is included with our Offer. When this supply is exhausted any dealer in cement will 
sell you several pounds for a few cents. Our illustration shows the front of a church built by a 
small boy with cement blocks that were made with the outfit. Any boy can reproduce or even 
improve upon this design. The ambitious boy will not be satisfied to build temporary structures 
and then take them down without attempting to build a permanent building of his own design. 
To make a building permanent, cement the blocks together with mortar, just as you would 
lay bricks. 

Note. An invitation is extended to all boys who purchase this outfit for photographs or draw- 
ings of their buildings. Any design that can be used in a future Book of Designs will be pur- 
chased by the manufacturer, and the name and address of each boy submitting a winning design 
will be published. 


THE IDEAL 
SHOOTER 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 

yoedy subscription; or sold 

for 85 cents. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, 
page 585. 

The Ideal Shooter is for 
indoor practice, lawn, or 
Piazza. The outfit contains 
1 Wall Target and Tray, 1 Pis- 
tol, 1 Rubber-Tipped Arrow, 
and 1 Swinging Target and 
Stand. When the Wall oy 
Target is struck, the 
Arrow adheres by force 
of vacuum, showing the 
score. The Swinging Target consists of an Indian pony and 
rider mounted on an upright spring. When the Target is hit, 
the Indian and pony fall to the ground. 


Mu’ FOLDING DOLL 


case we 


PREMIUM 


poe Toys given to Companion subscribers only for one new 

ly subscription and 35 cents extra; or both sold for $1.25. 

Ie'sither case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in thee United 
States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This Offer consists of Two Mechanical Toys, made by an Ameri- 
can manufacturer and of metal throughout, and provided with a 
strong coil spring that with one winding will propel the Wagon 
or Racer either in a direct line or a circle over 50 feet. Both Toys 
are painted in colors. The Wagon has a door at the rear end, is 
lettered on the sides, and is 8 inches long. Length of Automobile 
Racer 9 inches long; has a spare wheel to rear. 


TEDDY BEAR 


FULL-JOINTED 


Given to Cor jon subscribers 
caly for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 10 cents extra; or sold for 
85 cents. In er case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere im the 
United States. 

This Teddy Bear is made of a fine 
quality cinnamon-colored plush, has 
jointed neck and legs, and stands 15 
inches high, which is the popular 
size. It isa handsome little animal, 
too. Soft and comfortable to the 
touch, and will make the children 
a delightful bed companion. If de- 
sired, the Bear can be dressed in 
a variety of ways. It can also be 
thrown about, and is not easily in- 
jured. It is not necessary to create 
a demand for the Bear, for its fame 
has already reached every section 
of our land. 


five to eighty-five! The set comprises 73 Wooden Spools and 
Rods from which all kinds of moving and stationary figures 
can be easily constructed. Many hundreds of these articles 
could be named, each representing in toy form many of the 
large mechanical and architectural works of the present 
time. The Tinkertoy Wonder Builder is both entertaining 
and instructive, and furnishes a new toy every day in the 
year. Illustrated instructions accompany each set, and show 
how to make a drawbridge, auto truck, monoplane, hand car, 
windmill, derrick, giant swing, grandfather’s clock, gyro 
traveler, dirigible, ring-around-rosie, railway water tank, 
walking beam, weather vane, and many other interesting toys 
—all made with the Tinkertoy Wonder Builder here offered. 


THE TOY 
TYPEWRITER 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra; or saul for $1.10. Ineither 
case we ELIVER anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This Toy Typewriter is made of sheet steel, is self-inking, 
and so simply constructed that a child can operate it. The 
type wheel contains the alphabet, figures and punctuation, 
and the writing is always in sight. The large demand for 
this toy indicates that its educational value has been recog- 
nized by many parents. There are but few toys now obtain- 
able that will so easily and quickly teach a child how to 
spell and punctuate. In addition to these instructive features 
it is a toy that really entertains. 


163 CARRIAGE 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription; or sold for 75 cents. 
In either case the el-post char- 
gee must be paid the receiver. 

your postmaster how much post- 
age to send us for a 6-Ib. package. 

Here is a real Doll Carriage that 
will make glad the heart of any little 
girl who wishes to give her doll a 
daily ride. The Carriage has 
leatheret canopy, back and 
seat, is made of strong metal 
throughout, with black japan 
finish ; when not in use it may 
be folded almost flat. . Diam- 
eter of wheels 5%4 inches. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either 
case the parce! charges must be paid by the receiver. Ask 
your postmaster how much postage to us for a 5-lb. pack- 
age. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This is one of our especially attractive toys for boys. The body 
of the Truck, of hardwood, 12 inches long. has iron wheels and 
axles, and is provided with a fine clock-movement spring motor 
that with one winding will drive the Truck over 50 feet. The 
Truck is loaded with 10 cartons. 5 of which are dummy packages, 
and the remaining 5 contain genuine samples of standard grocery 
supplies. The loading of the Truck, shipment and delivery of 
the goods to various “customers” will afford unending pleasure 
to the young owner of the Truck. 
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A TWO-STATION 
ELECTRIC TELE-SET 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. 
In either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium ¢ Conditions, page 585. 
Here is a remarkable little telegraph outfit that tele- 
graphs two ways for a distance of 200 feet, and more if 
sufficient wire and batteries are used. The Outfit includes 
instruments for two stations, with keys and sounders, 
Morse Code Chart, Miniature Telegraph Blanks, full 
instructions, and enough wire to start experimenting. 
Works with any dry-cell or doorbell battery. Instruments 
are neat and strong and nickeled. Anyone can learn te- 
legraphy. Boys can have greatfun. Put the instruments 
between rooms or houses. Telegraph to your friends. 
Everything is easy and simple The most marvelous and 
interesting set ever offered at the price. Every boy should 
own one. Apart from the batteries, which are not in- 
cluded in our Offer, to save transportation charges, the 
two Outfits are complete, and all ready for operation. 


THE MARVELECTRIC 
183} EXPERIMENTAL OUTFIT 


Given to companies subscribers only for two 
Baw pees sul and $1.50 extra; 
PT SRT in either fase we wil 
ELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
os Outfit has been called a “ Practical and 
Interesting Teacher of Electricity and Magnet- 
ism.” Its main value, however, lies in the broad 
scope it gives for research and investigation in 
electrical science. It is no exaggeration to say 
that at least 1000 different experiments can be 
performed with this Outfit. Every boy or young 
man who is interested in electrical experiments 
should get the Outfit here offered. It is mounted 
on a handsomely finished base 11x 7 inches, and 
has snap holders for the following appliances: 
Series Wound Motor, Reversing and Controlling Switch, Adjustable Resistance (15 ohms) Compass, 
Galvanometer Coil and Base, Solenoids and Magnet Coils (5 ohms each), Yoke of Magnet, 
Permanent Horseshoe Magnet, Solenoid Core, Glass Plate, Iron Filings, Connecting Wire. The 
Outfit also has an Illustrated Book of Instructions for performing many wonderful experiments. 


CANDLESTICK 
WITH SHADE 


Given to Companion subscribers 

ol for one new yearly subscription 
48 conte ontray or sold for $1.50. 

in either case we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Condit page 

The holder of this Electric Candle is 
made of white celluloid, contains an 
electric battery and bulb and, with the 
shade, stands 9 inches high. The light 
is turned on or off by means of a switch 
near the base. It makes a most attrac- 
tive decoration for the boudoir, den or 
library, and is also thoroughly prac- 
tical. As it produces its own light, no 
matches are required. New batteries, 
which are easily inserted, may be pur- 
chased of us for 25 cents, postpaid, 
or of your local dealer in electrical 
supplies. 


ELECTRIC 
HOUSE LAMP 


Given to Companion, subscribers only 
for one new out subscription and 70 
cents extra; rd for 2.00. In either 
case we will D anywhere 
in the United Stave Read Premium 

ions, page 585. 

This Electric House Lamp has been de- 
signed for convenience and safety round 
the house. It can be used under all cir- 
cumstances with perfect security, and is 
always ready at a moment's notice. The 
Lamp is nickeled, has a bull’s-eye lens, 
and is furnished with a powerful Eveready 
battery. Size 2'4x3% inches. One of the 
most popular articles offered on this page. 


ELECTRIC 
CANDLE 


Given to Companion subscribers 
ly for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.00. In either case we DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 
This Electric Candle gives a light 
that will not flicker or blow out and 
may be carried round as easily as a 
wax candle. It can also be placed 
where a light is really needed. a dis- 
tinct advantage over an ordinary 
flash light. It stands 6 inches high, 
is handsomely nickel plated, and 
provided with a battery and bulb, 
already for use. Will make an at- 
tractive holiday gift. Additional 
batteries may be obtained of us for 
25 cents each, postpaid; or they may 
be purchased of your local dealer 
in electrical supplies. 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subecrip- 
tion and $1.15 extra; or sold for 

$3.00. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

This Electric Lamp, standing 
about 14 inches high, hasa solid ma- 
hogany base and support, an old- 
rose silk shade with lace trimming 
to match, and a cord and plug for 
attaching to a wall socket. The 
lining of the shade is of the same 
material as the cover. While this 
Lamp is designed distinctively for 
the boudoir, it will be of equal 
service as an additional light for 
a chamber, library or den. It is 
extremely ornamental, and may 
be placed on a table, stand or shelf, 

or wherever one’s fancy may lead. The electric bulb, which is 
not included in our Offer, may be purchased of your own dealer 
in electrical supplies, and of any power desired. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new y: 
subscription; or sold for $1.00. In either case we wil 
DELIVER FREE anywhere im the United States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 

A complete lighting plant, measuring only 1% x 2% inches, 
about the size and weight of a small memorandum book. It 
consists of a quadruple silver-plated case, with combination 
flash and permanent contact, the wonderful new tungsten 
battery and the Mazda bulb. Extra Batteries 30c., postpaid. 


ELECTRIC 
BICYCLE LAMP 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription and 60 cents 
extra; or sold for $2.00. In either case 

we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere 
in the United 
States. Read Pre- 
mium_ Conditions, 
page 585. 


swittH— 

This two-cell Bicycle Lamp is equipped with a powerful 
silver-plated parabolic reflector and a Delta handmade tung- 
sten bulb. The battery case, made of sheet steel and hand- 
somely finished in rich black enamel, clamps securely to the 
crossbar of the bicycle. The switch is located on the bat- 
tery case, and within easy reach of the rider. The batteries 
are not included in our Offer, but may be purchased from your 
local store, at a saving in transportation charges. 


THE “LEADER” 


Given to Companion subscribers only f io one new yearly 
subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold 2. either 
case we will DELIVER ingrwivore i in nthe United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

“Bigness” fairly radiates from this little Knapp “Leader” 
Motor, for it has many features that distinguish it from the 
ordinary type. It has a reducing gear that transforms the 
high speed at the shaft to a slower speed and greater force. 
The reversing switch is positive in action, and operates either 
as a starting switch or to reverse the direction of the Motor at 
will. The Motor will drive from either pulley, and is finished 
in black enamel with nickel-plated trimmings. The armature 
is laminated, 1% inches in diameter, three poles. Has 54-inch 
metal base. Motor operates on 2 to 4 volts (2 to 3 dry bat- 
teries). We guarantee this Motor to give satisfaction. 


Given to to Coes 
subscribers: one. 
new yearly ornate 
tion and 10 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.00. In 
either case we will 
DELIVER 


any- 
where in the United 
States. Read Premium 
page 585. 

A pencil combined 
with a flash light, both 
operatedindependently 
or in conjunction with 
each other. Switch pro- 
vides for flash or steady 
burning. Everyone having use for a pencil or flash light needs this 
combination. Supplied complete with battery, bulb and pencil. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and oe 
cents extra; or sold fo: 
$1.50. In sither case we 
will DELI any- 
where in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, 
page 585. 
Under proper conditions 
this Motor has lifted 100 
Ibs. It may be operated 
from an electric lamp 
socket (using in this 
connection a trans- 
former) or through the 
use of one or more 
dry-cell batteries. It is 
designed especially for 
use as a motive power 
for operating models made with the Erector Outfit that is offered 
on page 604. Pulley and shafting can be attached directly to the 
Motor. Itis a high-grade Motor and very powerful. 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for 85 cents. _In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This Hand Lamp consists of an elec- 
tric light bulb inclosed in an adjust- 
able searchlight reflector having a 
two-inch bull’s-eye lens. It isequipped 
with a handle for carrying, and can be 
attached to any ordinary dry battery, 
such as may be obtained in your local 
store. You can stand or hang this 
Lamp anywhere, and the searchlight 
may be turned to any angle, throwing 
the light just where you want it. May 
be used without danger. Our Offer 
does not include the battery. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one py 
yearly subscription and 50 
cents extra; or sold for 
$1.50. In either 
will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. 

Read Premium Conditions, 
page 585. 

A complete lighting plant 
in a black enameled case, 
two-cell capacity, 7 inches high 
The adjustable head is pivoted and 
will throw the light in any direction 
An absolutely safe light round the 
house, barn or garage. Equipped 
with a Mazda bulb, tungsten fila 
ment, a 3-inch bull’s-eye lens, and a 
roomy bail that can be slipped over 
the arm. Our Offer does not include batteries. These can be pur- 
chased from your/local store, thus saving transportation charges. 





NOKORODE 
SOLDERKIT 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 20 cents extra; or sold 
for St 00. In either case we will 

ELIVER anywhere in the 
Baited States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

The Nokorode Solderkit is the 
most complete and practical sol- 
dering outfit on the market. De- 
signed especially for the home, the 
motorist, the boy, the motorcyclist, 
the boat owner, the janitor, the 
mechanic, the electrician, the 
farmer — in fact, for 
everyone. fre-| 

The outfit contains 1 t 
1 2-ounce box Noko- - ’ 
rode, 1 half-pound 
Soldering Iron,1 Han- 
dle, 1 ounce String Solder, 1 ounce Roll Friction Tape, 2 strips 
Emery Cloth, also copyrighted Instructions completely covering 
the subject of soldering. Besides the Instructions, 19 different 
“Soldering Stunts” are illustrated and described fully. The No- 
korode Soldering Paste is a wonderful and efficient flux. It 
eliminates the use of resin and acid and makes soldering an easy 
accomplishment. 

The magic “wand” in soldering is Nokorode. Use it and you 
will always get perfect results. Ninety per cent of the electri- 
cians in New York and New England use Nokorode because it is 
“the best soldering paste in the world.” 

The illustrated Instructions tell how to solder everything that 
can be soldered. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for two new 
yearly subscriptions and 
$3.00 extra; or sold 
$6.00. Sent by express, 
charges im every case paid 


This Engine 
can be used for 
running toy 
machinery or 
as a working 
model. It has 
a large brass 
boiler envel- 
oped with a 

blued steel jacket to 

prevent lossof heat. The 

boiler trimmings, safety 

valve, whistle, steam 

dome, water gauge, boiler frame, engine bed, crank, connecting 

rod, eccentric, valve rod, rotating governor and cylinder are all 

polished nickel. The bolts, unions and other similar parts are 

threaded so as to permit of the Engine being taken apart and 

then put together. Diameter of balance wheel 4% inches. 
Length of boiler 7% inches. Alcohol only used as fuel. 


ARCHARENA 
GAME BOARD 


Given to Companion subecribers only for three new yearly 

subscriptions; or for one new subscription and $1.00 extra; or 
sold for $2.25, Sent by express or freight, charges in every 
case paid the receiver. Shipping weight 12 Ibs. Shipped 
from either Ludington, Mich., or Boston, Mass. 

This Archarena Game Board will make the home circle an 
attractive place during the long winter evenings. Both sides 
of the Board are finished and ready for playing its fifty-six games, 
including the famous Carrom and Crokinole. It is 29 inches 
square, and has a round corner white maple carrom rim, three- 
ply white maple veneer, selected stock, natural wood finish. The 
diagrams are in bright red and green. The equipment consists 
of 29 stained and polished Hardwood Rings, 10 Ten Pins, 2 Spin- 
ners, 1 Combined Backstop and Score Tab, 1 Spinning Top, and 
Book of Rules. We do not furnish men or implements for Games 
of Chess, Checkers or Backgammon. 

The Fifty-Six Games are as follows : Crokinole, Crokinola, Car- 
romola, Four Pocket Carrom Game, Walk Around Carrom Game, 
Ten Pins, Cocked Hat and Feather, Cocked Hat, American Nine 
Pins, Five Back, Head Pin and Four Back, Seven Up, Five Pin 
Cuban Carrom Game, Shooting the Wild Ducks, Billiardette, 
Ditch Carrom Game, Game of Chess, Checkers, Backgammon, 
Russian Backgammon, Double Entry Posting, Single Entry Post- 
ing. Spinoza, Spinette, Ten Pin Top Game, Five Pin Cuban Top 
Game, Three Pin Circle Game, Tipsy, Topsy, Turvy, Long End 
Topey, Tipsy Topsy Turvy, Half Minute Battle, Long End Battle, 
Spinning Battle, Three Minute Battle, Cuban Battle Spin, Diago- 
nal Pins, Pyramid Pins, Half Orange Pins, Cushion Orange Game, 
Hawk and Sparrows, Pyramid Checkers, Diagonal Checkers, 
Childress, or Six Pin Point Game, Game of Forty-Six, Four Pin 
Circle Game, Five Back Spin, Head Pin Four Back Circle, Seven 
Up Spin, Spot Games, Rotation Cue Pocket, Three Ring Glance, 
Four Ring Glance, Column Carroms, Pocket Column Carroms. 


SO-HANDY 
KNIFE KIT 


Given to Companion subscribers 
sod for one new yearly subscription 
25 cents extra ; or sold for 
In either case we DELIVER 
anywhere in the United States. 
This is an exceedingly useful 
pocket Kit. It appeals instantly to 
farmers, Boy Scouts, campers, fisher- 
men, hunters, etc. Packed in a neat 
leather pouch and weighing but five 
ounces, it can be easily carried in 
the pocket, and will prove a practi- 
cal, serviceable outfit for all kinds of 
“odd jobs.” It comprises a Jackknife 
with a good blade and seven tools,— 
File, Reamer, Screw Driver, Bottle 
Opener, Chisel, Rule, Gimlet, —all 
made of high-grade steel carefully 
hardened and tempered. 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


MOTOR TRAIN 
AND TRACK 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 40 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This outfit is one of our most popular and interesting toys 
for boys. It will not only furnish much amusement for the 
owner, but it also has an educational value as well, serving 
to familiarize the young railway president with the construc- 
tion and operation of a large railway system. Our Offer 
includes a 3-piece Train, consisting of locomotive, tender and 
car, with sections of Track sufficient to lay out a circular road 
more than 5 feet in circumference. All parts are made of 
metal, painted in attractive colors. A concealed spring within 
the locomotive supplies the force for driving the Train round 
the Track. This outfit may form the beginning of as large a 
railway system as the owner desires, as the extension of the 
line may be effected by adding extra track, switches, turn- 
tables, etc. 


BRACKET 
SAW OUTFIT 


Given to Companion subscrib- 
ers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 15 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.00. In either c: 
we will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. 

The Bracket Saw Outfit here 
offered contains 1 Improved 
Bracket Saw, 55 full-sized Mis- 

cellaneous Bracket 
Saw Designs, 9 full- 
sized latest Arts and 
Crafts Designs, 1 Al- 
Phabet, 2% Saw 
Blades, 1 Bradawl, 1 
sheet Impression 
Paper, 1 Finishing 
File, 1 Wedge Clamp, 
and a Manual of 
Fret-Sawing. 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


The Complete Set given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscription and 25 coe extra; or sold 
for $1.25. In either case we will DELIV! anywhere 
in the United States. Read Premium Cenititen page 585, 
This handy household Set consists of 1 Adjustable Handle 
for holding all the Blades, 1 Panel Saw Blade, 16 inches long, 
1 Back Saw Blade, 10 inches long, and 1 Compass Saw Blade, 
12 inches long. Each Blade is of steel, hardened and tem- 
pered, and hand filed. Equally useful for the farmer or a 
resident of the city, and for odd jobs about the home. 


ROYAL GAME OF PARCHEESI. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new ye: subscription and 20 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.00. In either case we will DELIVER 

anywhere in the United States. 

We have probably sold a larger number of the Royal Game 
of Parcheesi than of all our other games combined. It can 
be played by two, three, or four persons at atime. With the 
Board we give 8 Dice, 16 brass-bound Counters, 4 Dice Cups, 
and full Directions. We do not show illustration. 
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CANDY THER- 
MOMETER 


The Thermometer and Booklet 
on Candy-Making given to 
Panion sul only for one 
new yearly subscription and 15 
cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In 

either case we DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 

This new Candy Thermometer 
indicates just when the cooking 
mixture has reached the proper 
stage and is ready to be removed 
from the stove. It elim- 
inates all guesswork and 
assures a perfect result 
every time. The Ther- 
mometer we offer is 11 
inches long, and has a 
copper case. With each 
Thermometer we include 
a booklet, “The Principles 
of Candy-Making,” which 
explains the use of the 
Candy Thermometer and 
also contains many other 
very valuable hints. 


POST-CARD 
PROJECTOR 


Either the Acetylene or 
Electric Radio Junior given 
to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 80 cents extra; 
or sold for $2.50. In either 
case we will send by express, 
charges to be paid by mes 
receiver - weight 

lbs.; or we eet by parcel 
on receipt of postage. 


ing state choice of 
lel. 

The Radio Junior 
is designed to pro- 
ject upon a screen 
photographs, pictures, 
magazine illustrations, etc., 
and makes an ideal home 
entertainer. Each instru- 
ment is fitted with two lights and one 3-inch double convex lens. 

The Acetylene Radio Junior is fitted with two burners, an 
acetylene generator and rubber tubing. It is easy to operate, 
requiring only carbide and water, and gives an intense light. 
Carbide may be obtained in any hardware or bicycle store. 

The Electric Radio Junior in appearance is the same as the 
Acetylene Model, but it is fitted with two high-candle-power car- 
bon filament lamps, six feet of lamp cord and attachment plug. 


wuMpeM(’ MYSTO MAGIC 
197 TRICK BOX 


given to Companion subscribers onl, 


PREMIUM 


for eae: new yearly sub- 
iption and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1 Sither case 
we wo will L DELIVER anywhere in the SOnieod States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This Box contains many secrets of the magician’s art. which 
will mystify an intelligent audience. The Tricks can be readily 
performed by anyone with the aid of the apparatus and instruc- 
tions. We describe the Tricks as they appear to the audience: 


Phantom Ball, an astonishing Trick whereby a solid wooden 
ball is passed through a table top, or other equally impossible 
obstacles. 

Multiplying Billiard Balls, which may be made to both multiply 
and vanish, and which is really a most wonderful and effective 
Trick. 

Spectre Handkerchief, which disappears from the operator's 
hands, and later is discovered in a remote section of the room. 

The Spook Vase, which invariably gives an audience a “creepy” 
sensation. 

Vanishing Billiard Ball, which has a habit of disappearing 
when least expected. 

Multiplying Coin Trick, causes borrowed coins to disappear and 
be found in unexpected places. 

Vanishing Half Dollar, which flies out from a glass of water 
and into the pocket of one of the audience. 

Grandmother’s Necklace, which produces a “stunt” not easily 
explained. 

Mysterious Ring and Block, that will cause a borrowed coin 
to disappear in a most unexpected manner. 

Chinese Disks, easy to produce, but always cause astonishing 
results. 

The Magician’s Wand, a necessary, faithful and ever-obedient 
servant of a magician. 

The Chinese Linking Rings. This, one of the finest magic 
tricks ever invented, is sure to greatly mystify the audience. 

The Multiplying Corks. This ingenious Trick is so cleverly 
constructed as to defy detection. 

The Oketio Coin Box. This Box, with the aid of the magician’s 
art, will produce an unfathomable mystery. 
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ERECTOR 


~World-Famous Building Toy 


VERY boy subscriber can now become an owner 

of one of the famous Erector Outfits. You know 
this is the only steel building toy that has girders like 
structural steel. You can build every type of engineering 
construction with an Erector—derricks, “skyscrapers,” 
factories, battleships, public buildings, aéroplanes, bridges, 
machine shops, etc. 


With the No. 4 Outfit you receive a powerful electric 
motor with which you can operate such models as eleva- 
tors, derricks, etc. Remember, Erector is the easiest 
toy of its kind to build with, as it takes byt a few minutes 
to erect a large “skyscraper” or a bridge, and again in 
a jiffy you can take it apart and build another model. 
With one of these Outfits any boy will soon become pro- 
ficient in Erector toy engineering. 


ERECTOR OUTFIT, No. 1 
Makes 111 Models 


A good Outfit for any boy to start with. This Outfit contains all the necessary parts for 
making 111 different models, including semaphore, factory truck, easy glider, windmill, baggage 
truck, mortar cannon, counter shafting, revolving crane, express truck, wagon, emergency truck, 
grindstone, and many others. The Outfit is put up in a substantial box with a finely illustrated 
Manual of instructions, giving complete directions for making all the models, as well as an 
explanation of the principles embodied in all building construction. 

Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription; or sold for $1.00. 
Shipped by parcel post at receiver's expense. Ask your postmaster how much postage you 
must send us for a 2-lb. package. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


ERECTOR OUTFIT, No. 2 
Makes 152 Models 


The Erector Outfit No. 2 is a somewhat larger Outfit, containing an additional supply of 
girders, wheels, bolts, nuts, gears, shafts, collars, hubs, etc. It will make all the models that can 
be made with Outfit No. 1, and also 41 additional models—a total of 152. These models include 
stationary boom derrick, platform truck, water motor, monoplane, railway hand car, lumber 
wagon, endless rope railway, velocipede, Irish mail car, overhead traveling crane, and many 
others. The Outfit contains a complete Manual with diagrams, full instructions, and detailed 
explanation of the principles of building construction. 

Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra; 
or sold for $2.00. Shipped by parcel post at receiver's expense. Ask your postmaster how 
much postage you must send us for a 3-lb. package. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


ERECTOR OUTFIT, No. 4 
With Motor = Makes 278 Models 


The Erector Outfit No. 4 makes all the models that can be made with Outfit No. 1 or No. 2, 
and 126 additional models—278 different models in all. These include the prize-winning model 
of a radial drill press, large windmill, portable boom revolving derrick, single girder bridge, 
telepher conveyer, portable crane stationary boom steam shovel, stationary derrick, single car 
elevator, pile driver, right angle drive gear box, drum gear box, horizontal worm drive gear box, 
revolving bridge (motor driven), triple semaphore, lathe, third rail motor car (motor driven), 
four-foot single girder elevator tower with motor hoist, drill press (motor driven), signal tower, 
torpedo boat and many others. This Outfit also includes an Erector Electric Motor, which may 
be used to run many of the working models. Complete Manual also included. 

Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and $2.00 extra; or 
for three new subscriptions and $1.00 extra; or sold for $5.00. Shipped by parcel post at 
receiver's expense. Ask your postmaster how much postage you must send us for an 8-lb. 
package. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


ty: © Any boy who obtains one of these 

$5000 in P rizes. Erector Outfits is entitled to enter 

the $5000 Prize Competition for best models built with the Erector. 

The prizes include an automobile, motor cycles, bicycles, Shetland 

pony, canoe, camping outfits, rifles, etc., 500 prizes in all. You may 

Erector Outfit, No. 4, with Electric Motor. submit as many diagrams of your models as you wish. Competi- 
tion closes March 1, 1917. Particulars included with each Outfit. 
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Rogers Bros. Waré; which we offer. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Teaspoons.* Six Tea 
spoons given for one new subscriptioti 


Free anywhere in the United States. at. 


Spoons.* Set of Six Spoons given for” 
one new subscription and 35 cents extra; or sold, 
for $2.00. Delivered Free anywhere in the United” i 
States. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Dessert Spoons.* Three] 
Dessert Spoons given for one new sub- 

scription and 30 cents extra; or sold for $1.90. 

Delivered Free anywhere in the United States. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Tablespoons.* Three 
Tablespoons given for one new sub- 

scription and -40 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 

Delivered ‘Free anywhere in the United States. 





We offer a choice of three patterns: the Vin- 
tage (A), the Cromwell (B), and the Old Colony 
(C). Every order should indicate which pattern 
is wanted. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Soup Spoons.* Three 

Soup Spoons given for one new sub- 
scription and 40 cents extra; or sold for $2.00; 
Delivered Free anywhere in the United States, ” 





ee 1847 ROGERS. BROS. 
PLATED WARE 


ILVER- 


GILVERWARE that is unexcelled “in quality;. finis Vand: SurabAy, 
These’ few..words sum up. briefly. our estimate. of thé” 1847. 









and 35 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. Delivered, a} 





14:7 Rosers Bros. After-Dinner Colfee |” 


er tien and 25 cents extra; of sold for $1.60. 


‘T8AY Reon 


(+) Means state choice df pattern when. ordering. 
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again for the twenty- third season. : 


ASAT Row oe ay } ada Net Sp005¥"{ 1847 ‘Rabie Bros. Forks + Three Forks, 
=, Hives ies ‘one yey subscription and }- nf lummer-size, given fok-one new sub- 
Ta; lg for. $1.75. Delivered Free ; scription and 35 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 
anywhere in. the Hnited States. « Three Forks, dessert size, given for one new 
t subscription and 30 cents extra; or sold for $1.90. 
Delivered Free anywhere in the United States. 
















7 ‘Rogera Bros. Buiter Knife and Sugar 
Shell.* Both, given f6r one new sub- 
‘1847 Rogers Bros. Gravy Ladle.* Given 
for one new subscription and 10 cents 

ate: or-sold for $1.50. Delivered: Free any- 


where ithe United St 
14.7. Rogers Bros: Butier,Spreaders.* Six 
t 7. Spreaders given for one new subscrip- 
jan ind $1. bd extra or sold Yor $3.50, Delivered 
ree anywhere ii in the United States. 


Delivered Free anywhere in i thepalted States. 


leat Fork. + ‘Given. 
scription and 10‘cents“ 
Delivered Free 








for one né 
extra; or sold for 95 tents. 
anywhere in the Unitéd States. 





1847 Rogers Bros. Pie cea + Given for 

one new subscription and 40 cents 
extra; or sold for $2.25. Delivered Pree any- / 1847 Rogers Bros. Knives.* ~Six Knives, 
where i in (hE United States. -dinner size, given for two new sub- 
bcpiptions: and: $1.80 extra; or sold for $6.25. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Oyster and Soup Ladle. * |-Belivered‘F ree‘anywhere in the Usiited States. 





iinch Randle. Given for one new | Spy Knives, dessert size, givgn far two new 
subscription and 60 cents extra; Or sold for $3.25. | suljscrigtions and $1.60 extra; pr sdld for $6.00. 
Delivered Frée anywhere in the‘United States. éred-Free anywhere in the Umited States. 


ot se7iD 


WHIPPED 


























Given to Compan- 
ion subscribers only 
for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 
cents extra; or sold 
for $1.00. In either 
case we will DE- 
LIVER FREE any- 
where in the United 
States. 

The Plate, which is 
7 inches in diameter, 
is provided with an attached raised holder for cheese, while the 
lower part, the Plate, is for crackers, May also be used for 
serving olives and cracker sandwiches. The Plate is made of a 
good quality Nippon china, with a rafsed gold and delicate green 
floral decoration round the edges. 














case we wil 






CREAM : BOWL 












Given to Companion subscribers 61 early 
subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.15. Ye ie 
ELIVER FREE anywhere ‘in the’ 

States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 









Given! ts Cont ~ 
panioa ee 
, ers only for one 
new yearly sub- 
‘ seription:and 10 

cents extra: of: 
| sold for, 86 cents, 
: In either case we 
DELIVER FREE 
| anywhere.i@ @he 2": 

United States. Ap. 

This Condiment Set is of imported Nippon china, hand deco- 
rated. . Fhe:Set;consists of 1 Tray, 8% inches long by 3*3 inches 
wide, 1 S4lt Shaker, 1 Pepper Shaker, and 1 Relish Cup. The Salt 
and Pepper Shakers are made in the popular flare shape and deco- 
i rated in colors to match, and are to be filled from the bottom. 

























y for oné tiew 





United 





PREMIUM 









This beautiful set consiste-of -a Whipped Cream iS 
Ladle and Plate, made of thin white crystal glass With a floral’ 
design cut on each piece. The Plate is 6 inches'in diameter. 
Although the set is designed for serving whipped cream, it 








’ NUMBER] 


PRESERVE JAR 
» WITH PLATE 









Given tao: Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
, yearly subscription and 10 
i cents extra; of ‘sold’ for 85 
{ cents. BS ae case we will 


will be found equally useful for mayonnaise dressing, pudding 
sauces, etc. The set will make a very practical addition to. 
any china closet, as it can be used for so many. differdnt. 






























Given to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new 
yearly subscription and 15 



























where in the United 
States. 

The usefulness of this 
beautiful little Pitcher is 
unquestioned. It stands 
nearly 5 inches high, is of 
Nippon china, and deco- 
rated in gold and delicate” 
colors.” Tt will be. found . 
equally useful for serving 
cream, milk, or hot water. 


we i 
cents extra; or sold for - {the United ro yg ted 
sil DELIVER FREE any. STERLING. Sete pare 585. 


This is one.of the most use~ 
«ful articles offered on. the { 
; page. . Designed, especially 
for serving. ,Preserves and 
} jams, but it js equally serv 
‘igeable for chowchow, or 
piccalilli, salad dressing, pud 
ding sauces, etc, The,seu coraprises 1 Jar, with cover, | Ladle 
and 1 Plate, each of Nippon china, handsomely decorated in colors 
and raised enamel, also with gold edges on all four pieces. 
Diameter of Plate 514 inches. - 





SALT SPOONS 


ion subscribers only for one new yearly 
10 cents extra; or sold for 85 cents. In 
ELIVER nited 














ee to Com, 

m an 
} sither este we will DELIV! 
States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


anywhere-in { 










This set comprises 6 Individual Salt Spoons of sterling 
silver with gold-lined bowls. Each Spoon, 244 inches long, is 
embossed with a beautiful design. 
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ALUMINUM 
DOUBLE BOILER 


Given to Com- 
panion subscrib- 
ers only for one 
new yearly sub- 
scription and 60 
cents extra; or 

sold for $1.50. _In either 
case we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 
Aluminum is unquestionably the 
most desirable ma ial for cook- 
ing purpo: and is fast supersed- 
ing iron, tin and enamel ware with 
up-to-date housew We offer 
a 2%4-quart size, pure spun alumi- 
num, and good weight and size. 


THERMOS 
BOTTLE 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new Told for $1.80 and 45 cents 
extra; or sold st 50. In either case we 

DELIVER any- 
wees in the United States. 
This Thermos Bottle will 
keep liquids either hot or 
cold for many hours. Indis- 
pensable at the office or fac- 
tory when unable to get your 
usual luncheon, and equally 
serviceable for the school, sick room, or 
the picnic. We offer the 1-pint size, japan- 
ned, with aluminum Drinking Cup attached. 

In the nursery this Bottle will keep milk 
cool, clean and bacteria proof. For the aged 
a Thermos Bottle is a blessing. It saves 
many steps for them and for those intrusted 
with their care. For workmen such a Bottle 
is a necessity. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 45 
cents extra; or sold for $1.35. In either case we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United States. Read Premium Condi- 
tions, page 585. 

Composed of two semicircular pans, 414 inches wide, 9 inches 
long, 114 inches deep, and 90 hinged as to fold flat against each 
other. Unsurpassed for doubling an omelet, or for baking fish, 
and can also be used in many other ways. 


FRUIT KNIFE 
SET 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 35 
cents extra; or sold for 
$1.25. either case we 
will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, 
page 
These Fruit Knives have 
a patented feature not pos- 
sessed by any other make. 
This ingenious device con- 
sists of a raised point on 
the back of the blade, near 
the end, which will cut the 
peel of an orange without breaking the pulp. A most sensible 
and useful invention. Heavily silver plated and polished. 


pee “KOOL KUTTER’” 
239 GRINDER 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription and 50 cents 
extra ; or sold for $1. 50. Sent 
by express: either 
case paid by hecciver: Ship- 
ping weight 6 Ibs, Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 
This incased gear ma- 
chine is equipped with a 
tine vitrified 4x2i inch 
ndum grinding wheel. 
t may be used on the 
finest tool without 
danger of draw- 
ing the temper. 
A combination 
chisel, knife, and 
scissors rest is 
also furnished. 
The vitrified 
corundum wheel 
used in this Grinder is guaranteed to be of the highest quality, 
and is not affected by water, acids or atmospheric conditions. 
Corundum in a grinding wheel is the accepted standard of abra- 
sive for sharpening all tools made of steel. 








Either Set given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 45 ine extra; or sold for $1.50 
either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. Read Fremhaes Condition, page 585. 
No. 1. Bird or Steak Set. Genuine Stag-Horn handles, 
sterling silver bolsters, finest quality steel. Length of blade 
6 inches. A popular Set. Equally useful for steak or birds. 
No. 2, 84Inch Carving Set. Genuine Stag-Horn handles 
and solid-forged, polished bolster and cap. The 8-inch blade, 
French shape, readily adapts itself to both heavy and light 
work, The Fork hasa safety guard. The Set, Anchor brand 
of the reliable “Lamson & Goodnow” make, is warranted. 


CARVING AND 
KITCHEN SET 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


241 


The complete Combination Carving and Kitchen Set given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 20 cents extra; or sold for $1.10. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This most useful Set consists of the following pieces: 1 
Meat or Carving Knife, 1 Fork, 1 Paring Knife, 1 Combina- 
tion Can Opener and Bottle Opener, 1 finest grade Whetstone. 
The metal of the blades, etc., runs through the entire length 
of the cocobola handles, and is strongly riveted with brass. 
Each article finely made and fully warranted for long service. 


CREAM AND 
SUGAR SET 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 20 cents extra ; or sold for $1.10. in either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium ei bohditions, page 585. 

This Set comprises a white crystal glass Cream Pitcher and 
Sugar Bowl, which are removable from the silver-plate 
holders, for cleaning. Designed especially for afternoon tea, 
or after-dinner coffee, or for individual use in the sick room. 
Each piece heavily silver plated. 


CASTER AND 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


Both Pieces given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 20 cents extra; 
sold for $1.10. In either case we 

IVER anywhere in 
the United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

Among the most useful articles 
for table service offered on this 
page may be included 
an individual Caster 
and Mustard Jar. 


The Mustard Jar we offer is heavily silver plated and has a 
removable white crystal glass container and a glass spoon. 
The Caster is also silver plated and has 3 glass containers: 
one for salt, one for black pepper with silver-plated top, and 
one for red pepper with gold-plated top. 
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Given to Compan- 
ion subscribers only 
for one new yearly 
subscription and 95 
cents extra; 
for $2.00. in cither 


ER FREE any- 

where in the United 
States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, 
page 585. 

This ware cannot 
rust or form poison- 
ouscompoundswith 
fruit acids, and is 
not liable to scorch : 
any food. We offer the 10-quart size, a most desirable one for 
preserving fruit. Pure spun aluminum and good weight. 


“ECLIPSE” 
BREAD MIXER 
subscribers ony t 


new yearly subscription 
and 85 cents extra; or 
sold for $2.00. In either 
case sent if express, 
charges the re- 


Given to 


caer’ Bhioptze weight 
13 Ibs. 


This Bread Mixer and 
Kneader should be in 
every home. It will 
knead in three minutes 
any quantity of dough to make from 
one to eight loaves. Cannot get out 
of order, and is made of steel heavily 
plated with pure block tin. Sanitary, 
simple in operation and easily cleaned. 
We warrant the Bread Mixer to give 
complete satisfaction. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 
cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 
In either case we will DE- 

anywhere in the 

United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

We offer the 3-quart size, 
with cover. Very useful for 
stews, soups, boiling vegeta- 
bles, and for a thousand and 
one other purposes that are 
familiar to the housekeeper. 
Has bail handle, and is made from thick sheet aluminum, 99 per 
cent pure, without joints, seams or soldered parts. 


THE SOLAKOL 
HEATER 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


Given to Com- 


or sold for $1 “18. 
In either case 
will DELIVER 
FREE an. ere in 
the United States. 
Read Premium 
Conditions, page 
585. 


This Heater was 
designed _ particu- 
larly for use with 
solakol cubes, a 
solid fuel that does 
not melt or soften while burning. One little cube will burn 
for ten minutes with an intense blue flame. It is the hottest, 
safest and most convenient Heater you can use. Flame is pro- 
tected from air currents. Collapses to the size of the food pan. 
A can of fuel is included in our Offer. 


SLANTING 
DIAL SCALE 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 35 
cents extra; or sold for 
$1.35. Sent by expr. 
charges in either case pai: 
by the receiver. Ship) ing 
weight 6 lbs. Read 
mium Conditions, page 
585. 


This Scale is indispensa- 
ble in the kitchen or dairy, 
or for use on the farm. 
Made of cold-rolled steel, 
enameled. It has an ad- 
justable spring and weighs 
accurately up to 20 pounds 
by ounces. The slanting 
dial, from which the Scale 
takes its name, is a feature 
every user will appreciate. 
The dial and indicator hand are set at an angle so that the 
weight can be easily read without stooping. 





| 
: 
| 
| 
, 
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Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly sul i 
tion and 10 cents extra; or sold 
for $1.00. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

A charming little Jar of great 
daintiness and refinement that 
carries us back to colonial days 
when every good housewife con- 
sidered sweet lavender a necessary 
adjunct to a well-ordered house. 

The Jar is 5% inches high, has an 
inside cover and a perforated top 
cover with a beautiful Dresden dec- 
oration. Our Offer includes a gen- 
erous supply of Lavender leaves. 


CANDLESTICKS 


One Pair given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra; or 

for $1 oe 
LIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 


These Candlesticks are 

made of solid mahogany, 

9 inches high, with an inside 

brass ferrule at the top. 

Stability is secured by hav- 

ing a 4-inch base. Each 

piece is polished and the 

shape is especially graceful. 

The Candlesticks will make 

an attractive addition for 

the mantel of a dining room, reception hall or for the boudoir. 
Our Offer, which includes One Pair, is especially attractive. 


262_} WATER BOTTLE 


Given to Companion subscribers 

for one new yearly subscription 

35 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 

In either case we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 

This high-grade Water Bottle, in 
rich chocolate-brown color, is moulded 
in one piece without bindings, tabs or 
seams, and is warranted for two years 
against all imperfections in material or 
manufacture. Will hold two quarts, 
has a wide mouth funnel, insuring 
convenience in filling, and is offered 
with every assurance of its giving un- 
bounded satisfaction. Continued and 
severe service cannot weaken a Bottle 
with the moulded construction. It is 
inone piece. There are no bindings to 
separate, no tabs to pull off, no seams 
to leak. 





Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one ner becription 
ony gino * tras "or sald for $2.50. 

either case we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This Big 8-Day Alarm Clock will run 
a week or longer with one winding. 
It stands 7 inches high, and has a 
seamless case in the latest “brushed” 
brass finish. The big, bold figures and 
hands on the 4%-inch dial are easy 
to see in the dim morning light. The 
large gong Alarm will run until stopped 
by the switch. 











BASKET 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 10 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


These Baskets, made by Indians from sweet grass, which is 
native to the State of Maine, are greatly prized. A single 
Basket will scent a whole room and retain its fragrance for 
many years. The Basket here offered is 8 inches in diameter 
and much in demand for work and sewing. Do not delay 
your order, as our stock is limited. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 35 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


This dainty Curtain Set is made of a good quality of white 
scrim, has a hemstitched band and lace edge, also a beautiful 
lace medallion set into the valance. The Curtain Set is 2% 
yards long and 8 feet wide, and our Offer includes two cur- 
tains and valance complete for one window. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 75 cents extra; or sol 2.00. In either 
case we DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


This Clock has a solid mahogany case, 6% inches wide and 
4 inches high, with hand-polished finish. It has a one-day 
movement with cut-steel pinions. The dial is 2 inches in 
diameter and has a beveled-glass front. The Clock has a 
unique old-fashioned appearance and would make a most 
suitable ornament for the mantel or small stand in the living 
room or den. It would also be useful and attractive in the 
guest chamber. ¢ 
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PREMIUM 


NUMBER NARCISSUS 
267 _} BOWL ann BULBS 


The Bow! with 6 Narcis- 
sus Bulbs given toCompan- 
ion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription 
and 20 cents extra; or sold 
for $1.00. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 

Here is an Offer that will 
appeal to tens of thousands 
of our subscribers—for who 
does not love the beautiful 
narcissus? 

Our Offer includes a 7*4- 
inch Narcissus Bowl, made 
of genuine Japanese Awaji 
ware in a rich dark green 
color, also six Narcissus 
Bulbs. Place in a sunny 
window and they will bloom 
in about three weeks’ time. 


CUT-GLASS 
SHAKERS 


One Pair given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 20 cents extra; or 
sold for 3} 90- In either case we 
will DI FREE anywhere in 
the United States. 

These Cut-Glass Salt and Pepper 
Shakers are mounted with sterling 
silver tops, with perforated pearl 
insert. The cutting shows sharp, 
sparkling edges, and the design as a 
whole is especially chaste. Our Offer 
includes a choice of either 2 Salts or 
2 Peppers, or 1 of each. State choice. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
early subscription an 
1.30 extra; or sold for 
2.75. In either case we 

anywhere 
in the United States. 

The Gillette Water Bottle 
is made of brass, finished 
in burnished nickel with a 
heavy plating of block tin 
‘on its seam, cannot leak or 
burst, and with reasonable 
care will last a lifetime. 

It is invaluable as a bed 
warmer, speedily relieving 
cold feet; for the auto, or 
for any purpose when arti- 
ficial heat is required. An 
open-mesh cover for the Bottle is included in our Offer. The 
Gillette Water Bottle is guaranteed for five years. 





Given to Companion 
scribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 20 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.00. _In eith 
we will D! FREE 
where in the United States. 
This Workbasket is 10 inches 
across, tastefully hand trimmed 
with a good quality of sateen. 
The Fittings include 2 spools 
Clark’s O.N. T. Thread, 200 yards 
each; 2 balls &thread Darning 
Cotton, 45 yards each; 1German 
silver Thimble; 1 celluloid Bod- 
kin ; 24Sharp’s Needles, assorted; 
and 1 60-inch Tape Measure. 
Special. The two Scissors shown in the Basket will be included 
in this Offer for 50 cents extra. Sizes 4% inches, and 3% inches. 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


Many New Features have been added to the New Compan- 
ion, placing this Machine in the very forefront. These in- 
clude The Wonderful New Automatic Plate-Tension Release, 
which automatically releases the tension on the thread while 
the work is being removed from the machine. New Shuttle 
Ejector, which lifts up one end of the shuttle and permits of 
easy removal from the shuttle basket. Steel Pitman, with 
Ball-Bearing and Ball and Socket connections—increases 
strength and easy running. Spring Head Latch, which holds 
the head firmly in position, and renders easy access to under 
movement for oiling. New Recessed Drawer Pulls—no pro- 
truding knobs to catch and tear. 


Three Months’ Free Trial allowed each purchaser. If not 
satisfactory, the Sewing Machine may be returned at our 
expense and your money refunded. 





No Freight to Pay. We pay all freight charges to your 
freight station (in the United States). No extra cost to 
you above our low factory-to-home price. 

Our Low Prices will surprise you. Our factory-to-home 
system will save you a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine. 

The Electric New Companion is a recent addition to our line of Sew- 
ing Machines. No knowledge of electricity required. Simply attach 
the connecting plug to your electric-light socket, and the Machine is 
ready for use. It is always under perfect control, and runs at any speed 
desired at a mere touch of the foot. If you are especially interested in 
the Electric Model write for further description. 


(OW can we sell you this hi le Sewing Machine, warrant it 
for twenty-five years, pay freight charges to your nearest 
freight station, and sell at a © saving over the usual price? 


price fe 
a question—but our Descriptive Booklet answers it fairly and squarely. 





A postal will bring it by return mail, Also ask for special Offer 
showing how you can obtain this Sewing Machine free by getting new 
subscriptions for The Companion. 
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COMBINATION 
CAP anp SCARF 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscription 

'd 48 cents extra’ or sold for $1.25. 
In either case we will DELIVER 
anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This one-piece Set is designed not 
only for outdoor sports, but for driv- 
ing or automobiling. It is made of all 
wool, in one piece, and has a brushed 
or Angora effect. A Scarf is woven 
to either side of the Cap, and being 
divided in the back permits same 
to be used as a throw for the neck 
with ends in the front and back. 
These ends are trimmed with a fringe 
to match Scarf. We offer a choice of 
copenhagen blue and white, rose and 
white, and gray and white. When or- 
dering state color combination wanted. 


WASHABLE 
CAPE GLOVES 


Qne pair given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 35 cents extra; or sold 
for $1.10. In either case w | DE- 
LIVER anywhere in the United 

































States. 

Washable Cape Gloves are no longer 
an experiment: they have proved so 
satisfactory and economical their use 
is universal. The method of cleansing 
is very simple: put them on and wash 
them with soap and warm water in the 
same manner as washing the hands, 
rinsing well before removing. They 
have the appearance of an ordinary 
kid glove, and there is no fuzz to catch 
the dust as on ordinary wash gloves. 
They can be washed repeatedly with- 
out injury. 

We offer two colors: tan and ivory. 
When ordering state color and size de- 
sired. Quarter sizes 6 to 74% inclusive. 


ADJUSTABLE 
PETTICOAT 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscription and 25 
cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either 
case we DELIVER anywhere 
inthe United States. Read Con- 
ditions, page 585. 

This Petticoat with dust ruffle is offered 
in soft, light-weight mercerized material 
which gives an effect of taffeta silk. It 
has an elastic adjustable top with inset 
eyes and hook, allowing no chance for ac- 
cidental unfastening, and is finished with 
a double-flounce tuck so as to give the de- 
sired flare. 

This makes a very desirable skirt for 
wear with the fall suit when selected in 
the same color, or a shade that will har- 
monize well with it. 

We offer a choice of black, navy blue and 
hunter’s green. Lengths—38, 40 and 42. 


MEN’S COAT 
SWEATER 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 85 cents extra; or sold for 
VS: In either case we will DE- 

'ER FREE anywhere im the 
United States. | 

Made of dark gray yarn, with 
pearl buttons, shaw! collar, two 
pockets, and of good weight, 
length, and finish. The collar may 
be buttoned higher in the neck. 
Sizes 36 to 42 inches chest measure. 


BOYS’ COAT SWEATER. 
Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new subscrip- 
tion and 60 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.60. In either case we will DE- 
LIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 

Choice of cardinal or dark gray 
yarn, with pearl buttons. Sizes 28 
to 34 inches chest measure. The 
quality and style are the same as 
the Men’s. Fully guaranteed. 


TAN GLOVES 
FOR MEN 


Given to Companion sub- 












































cents 
$1.10. In ‘olther case we 
will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. 

This popular Glove is 
made with a full out seam, 
and the latest tan shade, 
snap button. An extremely popular Glove, and the quality offered 
very special. Can furnish in half sizes only, from 7% to 9% 
inclusive. Do not fail to give size when ordering. 
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LADIES’ LINEN INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. Six given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra; or Six sold for 90 cents. In either 
case wo will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States, 

A good quality of pure all linen with %-inch hem. The 
Initials are in six assorted patterns, and inclosed in a fancy 
box. We supply all Initials but I, O, Q, U, V, X, Y, Z. 
Offered only in sets of Six of any one Initial. Do not fail to 
state Initial desired. 


GENTLEMEN’S LINEN INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 
cabscrigtion: or Three sald for 76 contr, Ta’ oither case we 
will DI ER FREE anywhere in the United States. 

A Belfast Handkerchief, 17% inches square, of fine linen, 
1500 count. Hand drawn hemstitched. Do not order less 
than Three of any one Initial. We supply all Initials except 
1,0, Q, U,V,X, Y,Z.. 

feeMiUM( THREE-IN-ONE 
292_} CAP FOR BOYS 


























































Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 20 cents extra ; or sold for $1. io.” Tn cither 
case we DELIVER anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

Made from gray Austrian wool, is convertible into three 
different shapes, readily adapting it to the needs of the wearer 
and to changes in the weather. The Cap protects the head, 
face, ears, throat and chest and is equally suitable for auto- 
ing, driving, skating and cold-weather sports. 

EMBROID- 


preD ~~ HLAND- 
KERCHIEFS 
































































Six Embroidered Handkerchiefs, assorted designs, 
Companion subscribers only for one new yearly Mead 
tion and 15 cents extra; or Six sold for 90 cents. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
These lawn Handkerchiefs for ladies are hemstitched and 
daintily embroidered in light blue, pink and lavender, differ- 
ent designs. Our Offer includes Six Handkerchiefs all inclosed 
in a handsome box having an attractive design on the cover. 
This makes a useful and attractive gift for the holiday season, 
and is also equally desirable for birthday gifts. 
PLAIN 


unen HAND- 
KERCHIEFS 


LADIES’ PLAIN LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. Six given 

to te Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscrip- 

15 cents extra; or Six sold for 90 cents. In either 

case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 

A fine quality of pure Linen Handkerchief, 1600 count, 

imported from Belfast. Warranted thread drawn hemstitched, 
with %-inch hem. 


























































Three given to | becribers only for one new 
Yearly: subscrs isos on Three sald for BO canta In either 
case we will D! FREE anywhere in the United States. 


Fine quality, Gentlemen’s pure all Linen Handkerchief, 1600 
count, with %-inch hem, hand drawn hemstitched, and 17% 
inches square. 
















SPORT SET 


The Angora Sport Set ot comptete given 
to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 60 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case 
we will DELIVER anywhere in 
the United States. Read Premium Con. 
ditions, page 585. 

The Sport Cap and Scarf are espe- 
cially appropriate for all outdoor sports, 
—skating, hockey, driving, motoring, 
tobogganing, —and also for street wear. 
Made in the “brushed” or Angora effect. 
Top of Cap is caught down on either side 
with a fluffy pompon. The Scarf is 54 
inches in length and has fringed ends, 
the colored sets having two rows of 
white on either end of Scarf, and also 
around band of Cap. We offer a choice 
of white, gray, tan, copenhagen blue, and 








SILK VEST 


only for one new yearly subec: 
tion and 30 cents extra; or ahi 
for $1.25. In either case we will 
DELIVER 


anywhere in the 
United States. Read Premium 
iti page 585. 

This garment suggests warmth 
and comfort, and it may be worn 
under any coat or outside wrap 
without feeling an additional bur- 
den of weight. 

It is made of light-weight wool, 
covered inside and out with a 
soft, non-crushable Japanese silk, 
black with lavender lining, and is 
fastened in front by silk loops and 
buttons. Sizes 38 to 44 inches, bust 









DRESS | 


The Bungalow Dress and Cap given 
to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription; or sold for 
75 cents. In either case we DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 


Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


This very serviceable Bungalow 
Dress and Cap is made of daintily de- 
signed percale with adjustable elastic 
waist. Sleeves, pocket, belt and neck 
are finished with a band of percale of 
Persian design. The short kimono 
sleeves and square Dutch neck make 
the Dress a very cool one for morning 
wear in the summer. With the Cap, 
this makes an attractive suit. It may 
also be used as an apron to protect an 
afternoon gown when some odd work 
needs to be done. 





SIESTA FELT 
SLIPPERS 


One Pair Ladies’ Felt Sli 
pers given to Companion sub. 
ecribers for one bat 
yearly subscription and 
cents extra; or sold for $1. oo 
per pair. 

One Pair Men’s Felt Slippers 
given to Companion subscrib- 
ers only for one new yearly 

subscription and 35 cents ex- 
tra; or sold for $1.25, 

In either case we Di 
anywhere in the United 
States. 

These Slippers are made of 
heavy, all wool, carefully se- 
lected felt. They have aspring 
heel and an insole of real 
lamb’s wool, tanned especially 
for this purpose. The spring 
heel and the felt and cushioned sole are a great relief to feet tired 
from wearing street shoes through the day. Furnished in navy 
blue for women, sizes 3 to 7, and oxford gray for men, sizes 6 
to 10. Be sure to state size when ordering. 


“STRONGHOSE” 
STOCKINGS 


Pew yout ealocrition ond 
new sal 
10 conte extra; or sold for 85 
conts. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. Read Pre- 
mium Conditions, page 585. 
These Stockings for men are 
sold under the guarantee that 
if they do not wear to your 
satisfaction, or as well as they 
should, according to your opin- 
ion, we will exchange same for 
a new pair. Black or dark blue 
colors, and any size from 9% to 
114 inclusive. 
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AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 10 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 

This Stropper automatically strops and hones razors and safety 
blades of any make, giving the blade the keenest shaving edge 
ever produced. Every Stropper is distributed with a positive 
guarantee to give satisfaction. 


GIFT FOR A 
GENTLEMAN 


aaGiv ea: to Companion subscribers 
for one new yearly subscription 
sada cents extra; or sold for $1.00. 
In either case we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 
This set for a gentleman consists of 
6 Collar Buttons, assorted sizes, for 
the cuffs and neck, best quality gold 
plate, and a handsome silver-plated 
Box, with hinged cover and a silk 
lining. Do not hesitate about giving 
your brother, or some other young 
lady's brother, too many collar but- 
tons, especially if a permanent and 
attractive receptacle is also provided. 
It will make a beautiful holiday gift. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
BRUSH SET 


Two Brushes given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 10 cents extra; or sold for $1. In 
either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United 
States. Read Conditions, page 585. 
This Set for Gentlemen consists of 1 Hat and 1 Clothes Brush, 
both “Keepclean” brand, with good quality of white bristles, con- 
cave backs. Choice of either an ebony or a Florence ivory finish. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers for one 
subscription and 
or sold for $2.35. 

we will DELIVER FREE 
where in the United States. 
This adjustable Shaving Mir- 
ror can be placed at any angle, 
and will swing in a radius of from 
lto16inches. It may be instantly 
removed from the wall bracket 
and used upon a bureau, dresser, 
table, or window sill, and is also 
equally convenient as a hand 
Mirror. Designed for short 
men, tall men, stout men, 
lean men! One of the best 
and most practical Mirrors 
ever invented. It has a 6-inch heavy French plate, beveled 
Mirror, with high-grade nickeled fittings. 


Given to Com: 
scription and 2: cats 
we will DELIVER 
Premium 


extra or sold fre. 


This Tourist Case, made of leather throughout, is fitted with 
1 Hairbrush, 1 Comb, 1 Toothbrush, and 1 Container for toilet or 
shaving powder. The Fittings, with the exception of the Con- 
tainer, have an ebonized finish. The leather Case is 8% inches long. 


subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
1.25. In either case 
Inited States. Read 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one yearly 
subscription and 35 cents extra; cr sold for $1 25. In either 
anywhere in the United States. 
page 585. 
This Toilet Set consists of 1 Mirror 4% inches in diameter, 
1 white celluloid Comb 7% inches long, and 1 “Keepciean” 
Hairbrush with a solid back, and a good quality of bristles 
deeply set through untarnishable aluminium in an antiseptic 
cement that will not absorb water, oil or dust. Both Mirror 
and Brush have a Florence ivory finish. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for eae new yearly 
subscription and 20 cents extra; or sold for In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in thes United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

By means of this unique invention a safety blade and guard 
are used in connection with a regular razor handle, a device 
that is greatly appreciated by those who do not care for a 
safety razor. Our Offer includes 1 Durham Duplex Domino 
Razor with white celluloid handle, safety guard; Stropping 
Attachment; 6 double-edged Durham Duplex Blades made 
from Swedish steel, and hollow ground, hardened, tempered, 
and ready for immediate use. The Set is inclosed in a genu- 
ine leather roll kit that folds up in a small compass and is 
held together by a snap button. 


“K. B. EXTRA” 
RAZOR 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 

subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.00, In either 
case we Pell DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This Razor is made from the finest grade of steel, care- 
fully hardened, tempered, and hollow ground with a 5%-inch 
square-point blade. Every Razor absolutely guaranteed. If 
not satisfactory, it may be returned and money refunded. 


“ALLWON” 
BUFFER SET 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 60 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

The “Allwon” is not an ordinary manicure buffer, as its 
name implies, but is a complete manicure outfit “all-in-one,” 
and comprises the following articles: 1 Buffer, which is the 
container, 1 pair steel Cuticle Scissors, 1 Duplex Nail File, 1 
Orange-Wood Stick, 1 box Nail Lustre, 1 box Nail Salve and 
Enamel, and 6 Emery Boards. The Buffer is six inches long 
and nickel plated. The chamois is removable. “Hints on the 
Manicuring of the Nails” included with the Outfit. 
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Given to Compan- 
jon subscribers only 
for one new yearly 
subscription and 20 
cents extra; or sold 
for $1.10. in either 
case_we DELIVER 
anywhere in 

the United States. 
Read Premium Con. 
ditions, page 585. 

This is a very prac- 
tical Outfit. The fit- 
tings, six in number, 
are: 1 pair Cuticle 
Scissors, 3% inches 
long, 1 bone-handled 
Cuticle Knife, 1 flex- 
ible steel Nail File, 
1 bone Nail Cleaner, 1 set Sand Bodeds, inclosed in a leather case, 
and 1 chamois Nail Buffer with removable spring holder and 
leather handle. These are inclosed in a genuine Leather Case, 
6x7 inches, which may be folded into a space about 244 inches 
wide. Equally suitable for the dressing table or traveling bag. 


Two Hairbrushes given 
to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly 
subscription and 20 cents 
extra ; or Two Brushes sold 
for $1.15. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium 
Conditions, page 585. 
The Brushes we offer are 
full Military style, good 
quality white bristles, 
“Keepclean” brand. For over thirteen years this brand has been 
one of our most popular Offers. The Brushes have solid backs, 
waterproof aluminium settings, and will absorb neither water nor 
oil. We give choice of either an ebony or a Florence ivory finish. 
State choice when ordering. 


NEW MIRROR 
FOR LADIES 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subecri 
tion and 35 cents extra; or sold 
for # 25. In either case we will 


hs th 
Ubited State seryners'= 


This new Mirror, with its long, 
convenient handle, will meet an 
appreciative response from our 
subscribers. The Mirror, 6 inches 
in diameter, is of beveled plate, and the handle is nearly 9 inches 
long. Choice of either an ebony or Florence ivory finish. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 35 
cents extra; or sold for 
$1.15. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE any- 
where inthe United States. 

Read Premium Conditions, 
page 585, 

This useful Set consists of 1 plush-lined, white celluloid Tray 
containing 1 flexible Nail File, 1 Cuticle Knife, 1 Boot Buttoner, 
and 1 Shoehorn. All the fittings have white celluloid handles. 
The Tray has ball feet, is 9 inches long, and designed especially 
for the dressing table. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either case 
we will DELIVER anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

Our Offer comprises a Safety frame and stropper handle, with 12 
“Radio” steel Blades, all inclosed in a compact case. The Razor 


will shave any growth of beard, and»will not cut the face. 





PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


320 


GENTLEMEN’S 
COLLAR BOX 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 45 
cents extra; or sold for 
$1.50. In either case we 
will DELIVER any- 
where in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, 
page 585. 

This Collar Box iscovered 
with black grain leather, 
is 8 inches in diameter, and 
provided with a slotted 
leather band on the inside 
of the cover for holding 

collar buttons. This feature will be appreciated by gentlemen, 
for collar buttons are liable to get lost unless a permanent recep- 
tacle is provided for them. A most useful article, and one, too, 
that is exceptionally suitable for a holiday gift. 


LADIES’ SEAL POCKETBOOK 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 10 cents extra; or sold for 90 cents. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

Made of genuine seal, with calf lining and seal facing; 214 x 4" 
inches, and is easily carried in the hand. We offer the combina- 
tion style, with its usual coin compartment and other pockets. 
Our limited space will not permit of an illustration. 

Given to Companion sub- 

scribers only for one new 

yearly subscription and 10 

cents extra; or sold for 

will DELIVER FREE any- 

where in the United States. 

The combination Bill and 

Coin Purse is one of the 

most convenient pocket- 

tlemen’s use. It has a 

pocket for loose coin and 

a fold for bills, each sepa- 

rate from the other and 

each fastened with a leather-covered snap button. The Purse 

is made of genuine seal leather, soft to the touch and delightfully 

pliable, and has an air of luxury about it that distinguishes it 

immediately from the ordinary pocketbook. It measures 2% x3 

inches when closed. It is made for us by special contract, and 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

Note. The stamping of a name in gold upon the Purse is not 
included in our Offer. If this is desired, send us 15 cents extra. 

Given to Compan- 
ion subscribers only 
for one new yearly 
subscription and 45 
cents extra; or sold 
for $1.50. in either 
case _we_ will DE- 
LIVER any- 
where in the United 
States. 

This Pocketbook is 
many who appreciate 
the convenience of its 

long leather Strap across the 
back. It is 6x3% inches in size, 
has a snap catch, an inside frame and pocket, also two separate 
pockets. Morocco leather, brocaded silk lining. 


books ever devised for gen- 
LADIES’ STRAP 
popular with the 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 30 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This Hand Bag is made of finely grained black leather, with 
nickeled frame, leather wrist strap, fancy cretonne lining through- 
out, and has one inside pocket with frame and a small Mirror. 
Size of Bag 6x10 inches. A very showy and attractive article 
that will give satisfaction. 
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THREE-IN-ONE HAND BAG 


SIMPLE — STRONG — SER VICEABLE 


The Three-In-One Hand Bag given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 40 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 


HIS Hand Bag is really one of the most useful articles for ladies ever 
offered our subscribers. It consists of a strong and serviceable 


Shopping Bag, 10 x 16 inches (A), which when folded once across the 
centre shortens its length to 9 inches (B), and an additional fold reduces 
the length to only 6 inches (C). The advantage of carrying a Three-In. 
One Hand Bag is obvious, First, there is the small Hand Bag with inside 
pocket for change, railway tickets, letters to post, samples of dress 


PURSE WITH 
VANITY BOX 


Given to Companion 

subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 10 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.00. 
either case we will DE- 
LIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United States. 
Read Premium Condi- 
tions, page 585. 

Ladies’ silver-plated 
finger Purse of medium 
size mesh. This Purse 
is about three inches 
long and the bottom is 
finished with a decoration of three small 
silver balls. It has a round Vanity top 
with Mirror and Powder Puff. The out 
side of the cover of the Powder Box is 
decorated with a conventional design; 
the inside of cover forms the Mirror. A 
chain is attached to the top of the Purse, 
and this is finished with a ring to slip 
over the finger to carry Purse safely 
when shopping. 

Mesh and chain of the bag are both 
very strong, making this Purse a safe 
receptacle for money. The Purse can 
not be easily dropped when in a crowd 
or left on the counters in the stores. 
This is a neat and attractive Purse, and will add just the 
right touch to the street costume of the well-dressed woman. 


“COME-BACK” 
UMBRELLA 


Gentlemen's 


Ladies’ Handle. anes 


Given to Companion subscribers for one new yearly 
subscription and 60 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. In either 
case we will DELIVER anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

No more umbrella troubles. Have you not been annoyed on 
many occasions to find that the binding wire in your umbrella 
had rusted off and permitted the ribs to punch holes in the 
cover? This cannot happen with the ball joint, because each 
of its eight ribs is tipped with a solid ball and securely locked 
into a brass socket, and will not rust. The cloth used in this 
Umbrella is a fast-black cravenetted American taffeta with 
tape edge. This material is absolutely waterproof. The 
handles are genuine ebony. The “Come-Back” feature: In 
addition to the ball-joint feature, your name will be worked 
into the fabric of the Umbrella so as to show on the inside 
only. This furnishes a positive means of identification. 
Friends who are obliged to borrow your Umbrella will be 
sure to return it promptly, as your name and address on the 
inside of the Umbrella will be a strong reminder of their obli- 
gation to you. When ordering be sure that your name and 
address are printed and written very plainly. Gentlemen's, 
28-inch; ladies’, 26-inch. State size wanted. 


goods, etc. Suppose, however, you are on a shopping 
tour and have made a number of purchases? To carry 
these small parcels in your arms is tiresome, and be- 
sides you are liable to lose one or more. 


CONVENIENCE OF THE BAG. 


The convenience of having a Three-In-One 
Hand Bag is here realized by simply enlarging 
it to the length desired for the safe reppse ot 

our purchases. It combines a Purse, Hand 

and Shopping Bag all in one, at the same 
cost of the ordinary bag. No more weary 
arms, aching with the weight of multiplicity 
of small bundles. No more frantic searching 
to see if you have dropped a package along 
the way. 

The Three-In-One Hand Bag is made of the 
finest quality of black pantasote, pebbled grain 
finish, and is very durable. It has a covered 
metal frame, wrist strap, inside change pocket, 
and is cloth lined throughout. 


SATCHEL FOR 
MUSIC 


panio! becrib- 
ers only for one 
new yearly sub- 
scription and 


cents extra; or 
gold for $1.25. 


ither case we 

w PELIVER 
FREE an: ere 
United 


in the 
States. 

This Music Satchel is very convenient, as it eliminates the 
necessity for unrolling the music, which is an objectionable fea- 
ture with the ordinary music roll. Made of seal grain black 
leather, sateen lined, and supplied with snap lock and carrying 
handle. The design of this Satchel is especially adapted to hold 
a large number of pieces. 

The Satchel is of handsome appearance and decidedly practical. 
Any name will be stamped in gold on the side for 15 cents extra. 
Print plainly the name desired, to avoid misunderstanding. 


mM’ LEATHER BAG 
328} FOR COLLARS 


Given to Companion sub- 

scribers only for one new 
ly subscription 

cents extra; or sold for 
$1.10. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE any- 
where in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, 
page 585. 

There are few articles 
that appeal more strongly 
to gentlemen when travel- 
ing than a case or bag for 
collars. The Bag we offer 
is made of leather and will 
hold twelve collars. It also 
has a small pocket for hold- 
ing collar buttons safely for 
future needs. An excellent holiday present for a gentleman 
friend, brother or father. Choice of black or tan color. 


LEATHER 
329_) HAND BAG, No.2 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 30 cents extra; or sold for $1.26. In cither case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhore in the United States. Read 
Premium Conditions, page S88. 


PREMIUM 


This is another of the styles in vogue this season, which prom- 
ises to bein large demand. It measures 8% x 54% inches; is made 
of black seal grain leather with black moiré poplin lining, has a 
leather wrist strap, inside nickel frame, outside leather strap with 
snap fastener. Our Offer alsoxincludes a small leather Purse. 





GEORGE S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN, 
No.20. Given et Companion subscri only 
for one new, early sul ion and 55 cents 

ot 2.50. In either case we 
sD DELIV! anywhere im the United 
States. Reed: Premium Conditions, page 585. 

This Pen embraces not only the Jack-Knife 
Safety type and other special features peculiar 
to the George S. Parker Pens, but it is also a 
self-filler. This mechanism is invisible when 
writing. To fill simply unscrew the cap at the 
end, drop the pen point into any inkwell and 
press the button. This clever solution of the 
self-filling problem has made the Pen wonder- 
fully popular. When ordering be sure to 
state whether a fine, medium or coarse point 
is desired. 


GEORGE S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN, 
No. 18. Given to Companion subscribers only 
foe ce one new early subscription and 15 cents 

or soldefor $2.00. In either case we 
sant DELIVER’ FREE anywhere in the United 
States. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 

The George S. Parker Fountain Pen has 
several special features found in no other. 
The famous “Lucky Curve” feed channel pre- 
vents leaking or sweating while the Pen is 
being carried in the pocket. When the Pen is 
reversed, this device drains all the ink from 
the feed into the reservoir. The spear head 
ink controller prevents blotting by catching 
and holding back any surplus ink that may 
come down the feed channel while the Pen is 
in use. This Pen has a solid gold point tipped 
with iridium; also a large ink reservoir. It 
can be supplied with either a fine, medium or 
coarse point. 
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MOORE'S NONLEAKABLE FOUNTAIN 
PEN, No. 1. Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one Baw woldfor early subecri ion and 65 
cents sateen either case 
we will E eaywhere in the 
United 4peay) 

This Pen will not leak, because its peculiar 
construction makes that impossible. It can be 
carried upside down, or in a bag, or in any 
position, and not one drop of ink will escape. 
It will also write the instant the pen touches 
the paper, and it never stains the fingers. No 
preliminary shaking necessary, because the 
barrel of the Pen is jointless. Fitted with a 
No. 2 size solid gold point. Choice of fine, 
medium or coarse point. 


THE “CAPLOX” VEST-POCKET FOUN: 
TAIN PEN, No. 24. Given to Com 
subscribers only for one new yearly sul 
tion ; or sold for $1.00. in caker cles we DE. 
LIVER FREE anywhere in the United oe 

The “Caplox” Pen has a double advantage— 
it is short enough for the vest pocket and it 
will not leak. This latter feature is accom- 
plished by the use of a safety cap, which pro- 
vides an air-tight joint. It is a Pen that a lady 
can carry in her purse without fear of soiling 
the contents; and on account of its length (3% 
inches), it is used by men who wish a short- 
barreled pen that may be carried flat in the 
vest, coat or trousers pocket. The pen point 
is 14k gold. Fine, medium or coarse points. 
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WATERMAN’S IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN, 
No. 12. Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscription and 75 
cents extra; or sold for $2.50. In either case 
we. will DELIVER anywhere in the 
United States. Only one to a subscriber 
when the Waterman Pen is selected as a Pre. 
mium. Read Premium Conditions, page 585. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is the most 
satisfactory writing implement ever made. 
The excellences of this make have made 
fountain pens the universally popular writing 
tools of the present age. Every Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen passes through 230 opera- 
tions to completion. Yet it is a simple Pen,— 
which is an essential quality,—and there is 
nothing about it to get out of order. 


The spoon feed in Waterman's Ideal is an 
important patented feature. It absolutely 
controls the flow of ink, preventing all possi- 
bility of either overflow or underflow. The 
pen is 14k gold and pointed with iridium, 
which prevents any wear or change of char- 
acter in the pen point. Points are made fine, 
medium, coarse or stub, according to the 
desire of the writer. The barrel has a very 
large ink capacity, writing about 20,000 words 
at one filling. The trade mark “Ideal” in the 
globe on a fountain pen is a permanent guar- 
antee of satisfaction. All the rubber parts 
are made from the best grade of vulcanized 
Para rubber, handsomely polished. 


We offer Style No. 12. This is a most popu- 
lar number for ladies or gentlemen. It has 
plain barrel and cap, and 14k gold point, tipped 
with iridium. When ordering state choice of 
point preferred. 


FRENCH READ- 
ING GLASS 


Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription 
and 10 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.00. In ther 
case we DELIV! 

anywhere in ie 
United States. 

This fine Reading Glass 
is oneof our most popular 
rewards. The lens is 344 
inches in diameter, and is 
made of the finest grade 
of French optical glass— 
white, clear and of se- 
lected quality. It will en- 
large print to twice the 

actual size, making it possible for anyone 

with weak eyes to read with ease and 

enjoyment. It will also be found conven- 

ient for examining flowers, photographs 

and insects, and may be used for many 
other purposes where a magnifying glass is needed. 
Mounted in a polished nickel rim with ebonized 
handle. Our limited stock, owing to war condi- 
tions, necessitates an early order. 


DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 

The Drawing Instruments are nickel-plated, inclosed in a lined 
case, 6% x 3% inches, and comprise 1 Compass, 5 inches long, with 
pen, pencil and needle point; 1 5-inch Divider, 1 5-inch Ruling 
Pen, 1 3-inch Protractor, 1 case Leads, 1 Adjusting Key, 1 Rule, 
1 Triangle, 1 china Ink Cup, 6 Thumb Tacks. 


Given to Companion subscribers coly for for one new yearly 
subscription pod ti ,00 extra; or sold for $2.50. In either 
casewe ER FREE anywhere in ae United States. 


The six lenses are achromatic, and made of fine French 
optical glass. They give a power of 12 times, or an object 12 
miles distant appears but one mile away. Length, when 
closed, 7 inches: extended, 17 inches. The tubes are brass, 
polished and lacquered. The body is covered with French 
morocco. This Telescope is of an unusually high grade, and 
should not be confounded with many other cheap instruments. 
Upon the very attractive terms of our Offer it is one of the 
most desirable articles on this page. 


SECRETARY’S 


PREMIUM 
NUMBER 


344) DESK OUTFIT 


Given to Com ion subscribers only 
subscription 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. in either 
case we owill DELIV IVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 


for one new yearly 


This Outfit contains an unusual variety of material for use 
in the office, home or school. There are: 1 “Rex” Fountain 
Pen with 14k solid gold pen; 1 Magic Knife, one blade, which 
opens when pressure is applied on the opposite end; 1 Pro- 
pelling Pencil, 1 Combination Pen and Pencil, 1 Pocket Pencil 
Holder, 1 box Leads, 1 Ink Filler. All contained in a neat 
keratol hinged-cover Case. 


LEATHER WRITING PAD 
FOR HOME AND TRAVEL 


COMPOUND 
MICROSCOPE 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers nly for one new 
yearly subecri and $1.00 
extra; or sol foe $e In 
either cease we DELIVER 

np hers i in lhe United 
etree. ead i recabans 
ditions, page 58! 


This Microscope has three 


objectives, and is designed for 


the examination of minute ob- 
jects. The instrument is brass, 
6 inches high, finely finished 
and lacquered, and has an eye- 
piece in a sliding tube 4% 
inches long, and a condensing 
mirror. 
The combined magnifying 
power of the three objectives is 
4245 times. Inclosed in a pol- 
ished hardwood box, and fur- 
nished with 1 Prepared Object, 
2 Glass Slips, and 1 pair Brass Forceps. With each instrument 
we also include a booklet on the proper use of the Microscope. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
subscription and 20 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United Stat 

This Six-Piece Desk Set is an unusual value at our price, and 
will make a most suitable outfit for any writing desk. It con- 
sists of 1 Rocking Blotter, 1 Paper Cutter, 1 Pen Tray, 1 Inkstand 
with covered glass inkwell, and 1 Desk Calendar with changeable 
monthly leaves. Each of these Pieces is made of ivory-white 
celluloid. A Desk Pad 914 x 12 inches completes this useful Set. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
early subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for 
1.00. In either case we will DELIVER FREE 

anywhere in the United States. 
The latest fad for women and girls is the 

painting of gift cards for the holiday season. 

Post cards with hand-tinted 

designs and appropriate mes- 

sages come in handy at Christ- 

mas, Easter, and for birthdays. 

How much more they mean 

when we paint them ourselves! 

This Outfit includes 1 “Murillo” 

Color Box with 12 pans and 2 

tubes of Moist Colors, 1 fine 

and 1 medium Brush, 20 Post 

Cards and 12 smaller Cards for 

birthdays and Christmas, each 

designed and ready for tinting 

in colors by hand. One hand- 

colored sample furnished free. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.25. In cither case we will VER Fi 
anywhere in the United States. 

This beautifully grained Leather 
Writing Pad measures but 5!14x9 
inches when closed. It is fitted 
with a Pad of fine linen Stationery 
that can be easily replenished when 
used. The inside surface of the 
cover has two pockets for Station- 
ery; another pocket contains a 
Book for Stamps and a Perpetual 
Calendar, and a fourth pocket con- 
tains an Address Book. The Pad 
is also fitted with a loop for pencil 
or fountain pen, and a leather flap 
with snap button. Any name 
stamped in gold on the cover for 15 
cents additional. Print plainly the 
name to be marked on the Pad. 
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: Our Guarantee 


ERD RTE 


If upon receipt any article of 
Jewelry on this page fails to 
please, we will exchange for 
other goods or refund the full 
purchase price. We deliver free 
anywhere in the United States. 


Both FE ee 


No SOLID GOLD LOCKET A 
CHA old 13-inch Chain wi 
‘Tiny-m secret ket, also of solid 
The Locket will hold two miniatures. This is 
most desirable and attractive necklace fora child. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly Saeerpsion and 20 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 351. SECRET LOCKETT AND 
CHA 'N. A solid gold Locket ¥ inch in diameter 


for two ininiatares, attached toa 18 inch | 
a 


wi 
Chaha, also of solid £e'd. table for miss or 
young lady. Given to Companion subscrib- 
era only for one new yearly subscription 
and 75 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 


352. ID GOLD BRACELET. | 
Tee Tle ton ot tie resi | subscription and 18 cents extra; oF sol 


beauty of this misses’ 
throughoat, 


racelet; of solid gold 
t with five amethyst color 


, and Be 0 
stones. It ia 6% inches long. |The signet clasp will 
in 


be engraved with sinule initial free of charge. 
Given so Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription and 50 cents 
extra; or sold for $2.00. 


No. 353. SOLID GOLD FLEXIBLE 
BRACELET. Dame Fashion says, “This sea- 
son the Flexible Bracelet.” The Bracelet offered 
is of solid gold, 6% inches long and % Inch wide. 
Our Offer represents exceptional value. Given 
to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yeu, subscription and .50 extra; 
or sold for $3.50. 


Synthetic 
White Sapphire Ring 

No. 372. This genuine 
atone, weighing about ik, Ir 
reconstructed from ‘small 
ieces of Sapphire fused by 
Eitense’ electrical heat into 
crystals, which are then cut 
exactly ‘ag the mined stones. 
This is the only stone that 
closely resembles the dia 
mond, and to the average 
person the difference is im- 
erceptible. Solid gold, heavy 

if_any style mounting. ‘Sizes 
5 to 8. Given to Compan- 
fon subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscrip- 
tfon and 70 cents extra; 
or sold for $2.25. 


Gold Band Ring 


No. 373. Solld gold, plain 
half-round band, 3-16'of an 
Inch wide. One of our leading 
Rings. sizes to9. Given to 
Companion subscribers 
only for one new early 
subscription and 16 cents 
extra; or sold for #1.15. 

Solitaire Doublet Ring 

No, 374. Anattractive Ring 
set with « large rose-red Tour- 
maline Doublet. The mou 
ing ia solid gold, Tiifany sty 
Sizes 5 to8. Given to Co 
panion subscribers only 
for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 60. cents 
extra; or sold for 82.00. 


Genuine Pearl Riag 


No. 375. A genuine Pearl 
mounted in aolid gold. The 
crown of shank is finished in 
the very latest style of black 

his is one of the 


a! . oS 

Compa 
ers only for one new 
early subscription and 
O cents extra; or sold for 
82.00. 


Genuine Pearl Ring 


No. 376, This dainty little 
Ring ia sultah 


only for one new 
early subscription and 
5 cents extra: or sold for 
$1.25. 


Solitaire Opal Ring 
No, 377. A_genuine Fire 
Opal of good size, mounted in 
xolid gold, with finely chased 
shank, a Ring that will appeal 
ers of opals. Sizes 6 
Given to Companion 
scribers only for one 
new subscription and 50 
cents extra; or sold for 

$1.75. 
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No. 354. GOLD TIE CLIP. Solid gold, except 


i.No- 304. GOLD TIE OU 359, CUFF LINKS. Solid gold top and 


No. 

id. Given | pean, gold-filled poate, of good size and unnsnal value. 
ly for one new | Our inost popular Link Buttons. Marking initials 
yearly subsoription and 30 cents extra; or | or monograms #0 cents extra. One Pair given to 
sold for 1.25. Companion subscribers only for one new 


fi rf 
No. 355. GOLD TIE CLIP, solid gold, ox-| ET for Blo per Pate 1) Conte extra: or 


cept spring. Engine turned with sixnet centre. 

Marking initial 10 cents extra. Given to Com-| No, 360. SOLID GOLD SCARF PIN, A 

panion subscribers only for one new yearly popular design, solid gold, set with an amethyst 
bscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for | color stone. Given to Companion subscribers 


81.10. only for one new y: bsacription and 


early 
é ieerretant 20 cents extra; or sold for $1.10. 
No. 356. GOLD T . Solid gold, except 

spring. Enubosged with setter dog in bold relief. A No. 361. DIAMOND SCARF PIN. Set with 

popular design for young men. Given to Com- | & 3m: muine cut Diamond (not a chip) in the 

panion subscribers only for one new yearly latest style of solld gold mounting. Given to 
ion subscribers only for one new 

yearly subscription and $1.25 extra; or 

sold for 


for $1. $3.00. 


No. 357. SOLID GOLD CUFF LINKS. ‘ 
Made especially for the softcaft shirt, Solid gold, | aN ses meron OED SCARE PIN, Nor 
with one polished and one engine-turned top. One | and an amethyst color stone set in solid gold. 


Pair given to Companion sabscribers only | Given to Companion subscribers only for 
for one new yearly subscription. and 81.50 | one new yearly subscription and 20 sents 
extra; or sold for $3.75 per Patr. extra; or sold for ®1-10- 

No. 358. CUFF LINKS. Solid gold top and No. 363. SOLID GOLD SCARF PIN, A 
bean, gold-filled posts. The top of each button isset | very becoming Pin, solid gold throughout, and set 
with @ chip Diamond. A chaste and popular pattern. | with amethyst color stone. Given Compan- 
One Pair given to Companion subscribers |ion subscribers only for one new yearly 
only for one new yearly subscription and | subscription and 15 cents extra; or sol 
75 cents extra; or suld for 50 per Pair. for 81 ,e 


SOLID GOLD RINGS 


UARANTEED SOLID GOLD. Our Rings conform to the 

government “solid gold” standard, and are fully guaranteed 
by us. If a Ring is not satisfactory, we will exchange, or refund 
the full price paid. Or if a stone comes out, is lost, or breaks 
at any time, we will replace without charge. We will deliver 
Rings free anywhere in the United States. 


All new subscriptions must be secured under the Conditions given on page 585. 


HOW TO ORDER. Take a strip 
of paper the exact length round the [ | 
finger and lay upon the diagram, 
with one end at A. The figure near- Size, 2345678910 
est the other end shows the size. 





























ENGRAVING. We will engrave the Signet Rings with a single Old English 
or script initial for 10 cents extra, script monogram for 15 cents extra. Be sure 
to state which style is wanted, also be sure to both print and write the letters 
that are to be engraved, thus avoiding a possible error. 


Selid Gold Signet Ring Solid Gold Signet Ring 
No. 378. Thisisa new Rin . No, 381, An exceptional! 
wi and chased rs popular Ring. Solid gold, o} 
f ts od, weight, with pierced 
arge Signet top. 
e Suitable for ladies or gentle- 
kentleman, and is particular: j 5 wth men. Sizes 6 to 9. Given to 
effective when engraved with Companion _ subscribers 
{nitial or monogram. Sizes 5 only for one new yearly 
to 10. Given to Companion xubscription and 78 cents 
subscribers only for one extra; or sold for 2.00. 


early subscription Orieatal Cultured Pearl Ring 


0 extra; or sold 
No, 382. Although Cul- 
tured Pearls are real Pearls, 
their production is due largel 
to the effort of a pearl culti- 
yator who introduced into a 
living oyster a tiny sphere of 
mother-of-pearl, which in 
tine fs formed thto a beautl- 
ful Pearl, possessing all the 
color and lustre of the tine 
India Pearl. The Ring offered 
4 janet with one of hese He 
of wood size, and in a distine: 
or sold for $1.25. HyeRoltd gold mounting, Sizen 
i to 8. Given to Compan- 
Amethyst Ring fon subscribers only for 
380 two new yearly subscrip- 
. tions and @1.25 extra; or 
sold for 64.50. 


Gentlemen’s Ring 
No. 383. This Ring fs of 


In this style the 
deep red of the garnet 
color stone is well displayed. 
The Ring is mounted in solid 
gold and richly chased. Sizes 
6 to % Given to Compa: 
ion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscrip- 
and 15 cents extra; 


No. 
alwaya "In 
likes their b 


attractiveness. Kold, 
emooth finish, set with an ame: 
thyst color stone, cut smooth vient weight to be worn by 
on top, and curved to conform gl tlemen. Solid 

tothe shape of the Ring. Sizes Rs hoa 

btorx. Given to Companion v Sizeactolo. Given to Com- 
subscribers only for one anion subscribers only 
new yearly subscription ‘or, one new yearly sub- 
and 35 cents, extra; or 


scription an, 
sold for 81.50. 


85. cen 
extra; or sold for $2.40. 
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No. . SOLID GOLD SCARF PIN. 
Set with a small fgnuine Pearl und a large Par- 
isian Pearl in solid gold mounting: Given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly eee oes and 35 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.25. 


No. 365. SOLID GOLD SIGNET PIN. 
We will mark with single Old English initial or 
cipher monogram for 16 cents extra. Given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 10 cents extra; 
or sold for 81. 


No. 366. PEARL AND AMETHYST 
SCARF PIN. A large, amethyst color centre 
stone, surrounded by genuine Seed Pears, in solid 
gold mounting. Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new yearl 
tion and 85 cents extra; or sold for $2.25. 

No. 367. SOLID GOLD. SCARF PIN. 
Filigree edge, and set with a oblong rnby 
color stone. Given to Companion subscrib- 
ers only for one new yearly subscription 
and 15 cents extra: or sold for $1.00. 


No. 368. SOLID GOLD SCARF PIN, 
A circle Pin; set in the centre of parti-culored 
leaves is a genuine Baroque Pearl. Gi to 
Com: jon subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and cents extra; 
or sold for $1.10. 


No. 369. SOLID GQLD SCARF PIN. 
This season's style, set with three genuine Pearls 
and a sapphire color centre stone, all mounted 
in solid gold. Given to Companion sub- 
soribers only for one new yearl pubserip- 
tion and 20 cents extra; or sold for 81.10. 


No. 370. SOLID GOLD ARF N. 
Scroll Baten! set with a aetine Pan Given 
to Companion subscribers only for one 
mew yearly subscription and 10 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.00. 

No. 371. SOLID GOLD NECK CHAIN. 
Solid gold, 15 BANG 
for the Pendants offered on the opposite page. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly su! Noredon and 15 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.00. 


Moonstone and Ruby Ring 


wie 384s, Sold, Gold, net 
ith two genuine Moonstones 
and a Ruby Doublet. A most 
pleasing combination of col- 
ors. Sizes 5 to 9. Given to 
Companion subscribers 
only for ono new, yearly 
subscription and 25cents 
extra; or sold for $1.35. 


Solid Geld Signet Ring 


No, 385. This is our most 


with cipher monor he 
4to7. Given to 

ion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 10 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.00. 


Synthetic Raby Ring 

No. 386. This stone is a 
genuine reconstructed Rub: 
with all the brilliancy an 
color of the finest gem. The 
stone weighs about Xi, and ts 
set in a solid gold ‘Tiffany 
mounting. Sizes § to 8. Given 
to Companion subscrib- 
ers only for, one new 
early subscription and 
5 cents extra; or sold 
for $1.75. 


Solid Gold Signet Glove 
Ring 


No, 387. A choice Ring 
suitable for ladies 01 


rounded Signet top. 

to8. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription 
and 75 cents extra; or 
sold for $2.15. 


Sapphire and Pearl Ring 

No. 388. This solid gold 
Ring bas mounting with open- 
work shank. The settiny con- 
sists. of an oblong-shaped 
centre sapphire color stone 
and two small Pearls. Sizes 5 
to8. Given to Companion 
subscribers only 
new yearly subscription 
and 25 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.35. 

Solid Geld Signet Ring 

No. 389. No Ring has the 
popularity of the Signet. It 
is suited to every ageand ev: 

. The Ring of- 
fered is of solid gold, hea 
weizht,and particularly sui 
for gentlemen. Sizen 7 to 
Given to Com 
seribers only For one new 

‘early subscription and 
J or sold for 
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Pendants and Brooches are the most ular articles in 
Jewelry to-day. We offer an unusually varied and 
attractive assortment. 


f 
! Our Guarantee 


§ If upon receipt any article of Jewelry on this page 4 
' fails to please, we will exchange for other goods é 

or refund the full purchase price. We deliver 
: 





i 
i 
i 


free anywhere in the United States. i 
CM 

No, 382. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. Green color gold, 
brightly engraved and set with three Parisian Pearls. Given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 85 cents extra; or sold for $2.25. 


No. 393. GOLD PENDANT. A brilliant and attractive Pend- 
ant. A large ruby color centre stone, a Parisian Pearl and a ruby 
color bangle all set in solid gold. Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra ; 
or sold for $1.75. 


No. 394. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. Set with a sapphire 
color centre stone in a green gold wreath with sapphire color 
bangle to match. Solid gold mounting. A dainty and attractive 
Pendant. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 395. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. Three graduated solid 
gold hearts, linked together, each set with a brilliant blue sap- 
phire color stone, comprise this attractive Pendant. Given to 
(Companion subscribers only for one new yen subscription and 
50 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. { 


No. 396. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. Solid gold, green gold 
leaves and set with a sapphire color centre. Stone bangle to 
match. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 397. DIAMOND PENDANT. Set with a small but 
genuine, full-cut Diamond (not a chip) in an attractive solid gold 
mounting. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $2.75. 


No. 398. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. The white, brilliant 
stone that can hardly be distinguished from a diamond is set in 
solid gold with a Baroque Pearl drop. Given to Companion sub- 
ecribers only for one new yearly subscription and 20 cents extra ; | 
or sold for $1.25. | 
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No. 399. OPAL PENDANT. Solid gold, set with a genuine 
Fire Opal and ornamented with a mother-of-pearl drop. We 
believe the demand for this beautiful Pendant will be very large. 
Place your order early, before the rush of the holiday season. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 400. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. An unusual and effective 
design. Ten genuine Seed Pearls and a sapphire color stone set 
in solid gold. Given to Companion subscribers only for one | 
new yearly subscription and 75 cents extra ; or sold for $2.00. 


No. 401. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. An unusually pretty 
design, solid gold, set with a genuine Amethyst. Given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and | 
10 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. 


No. 402. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. Solid gold, bright finish, 
set with genuine Baroque Pearl bangle and ruby color centre , 
stone. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 10 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. 


No. 403. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. Solid gold, set with a 
brilliant ruby color stone, and has a mother-of-pearl drop. Given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription 
and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 404. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. Dainty, attractive and 
becoming. Solid gold, set with a genuine Baroque Pearl in the 
centre of an enameled forget-me-not flower. The drop is also a 
real Baroque Pearl. We consider this Pendant an exceptional 
value. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 





subscription and 10 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. ! 


3% FOR ALL THE 








| to do this article justice. 
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No. 405. OPAL PENDANT. Solid gold, and set with a 
splendid, genuine Fire Opal and a genuine Baroque Pear! 
bangle. The Opal is expressive of a popular sentiment for 
happiness and health. The unusual value here offered should 
lead to alarge demand. Our Guarantee, in the first column, 
gives an exchange privilege to every customer, if upon receipt 
of this Pendant it is not fully satisfactory. Given to Com- 
panion subscribers oaly for one new yearly subscription and 
85 cents extra; or sold for $2.35. 


No. 406. DIAMOND PENDANT. Never were Diamond 
Pendants so much worn. We offer a solid gold Pendant of 
rich design, set with a genuine, full-cut Diamond (not chip) 
weighing about 1-64k, and a genuine Baroque Pearl bangle. 
Our Offer is unusually favorable, and full satisfaction is 

guaranteed. Given to Companion subscribers only for two new 
yearly subscriptions and $1.85 extra ; or sold for $5.00. 


No. 407. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. The illustration fails 
The design is original and artistic. 
Solid gold, set with two brilliant Synthetic Rubies and ornamented 


| with more than thirty genuine Seed Pearls. The drop is a genu- 


ine Baroque Pearl. The combination is pleasing and harmom- 


; ous. Given to Companion subscribers only for two new yearly 


subscriptions and 90 cents extra; or sold for $3.25. 


No. 408. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. The bangle and centre 
setting of this attractive Pendant are of amethyst color stones. 
Mounted in solid gold, bright finish. Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new yearly subscription and 20 cents extra ; 
or sold for $1.25. 


No. 409. SOLID GOLD CROSS. Solid gold, set with genuine 
Seed Pearls and a sapphire color stone. Very attractive and 
unusual value. Given to Companion subecribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $2.50. 


No. 410. SOLID GOLD PENDANT. Solid gold, set with an 
amethyst color centre stone, and has a genuine Baroque Pearl 
bangle. One of the latest and most attractive patterns. Given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription 
and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 411. DIAMOND AND PEARL PENDANT. Set with a 
small but brilliant and genuine full-cut Diamond (not a chip), a 
real Baroque Pearl, and has a Pearidrop. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and $1.30 
extra; or sold for $3.25. 





No. 412, SOLID GOLD CHATELAINE WATCH PIN. A | 
pretty Pin in scroll design. Solid gold safety catch. Given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 
45 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. 


No. 413. SOLID GOLD LACE PIN. A dainty little Pin of 
solid gold, crescent shape, with enameled clover leaf; safety catch. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 10 cents extra ; or sold for $1.00. 


No. 414. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. Set with an amethyst 
color stone in a solid gold mounting, a new effect with lace-work 
design. Safety catch. Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription and 20 cents extra ; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 415. SOLID GOLD BEAUTY PINS. One Pair given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription; 
or sold for 90 cents per Pair. 


No. 416. SAPPHIRE AND PEARL BROOCH. Graceful rib- 
bon design set with a sapphire color stone and fifteen or more 
genuine Seed Pearls. Safety catch. Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new yearly subscription and 75 cents extra; 
or sold for $2.00. 


Ne. 417. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. A dainty design, set 
with a ruby color etone. Safety catch. Given to Companion ( 
subscribers oaly for one new yearly subscription and 35 cents | 
extra ; or sold for $1.50. 


No. 418. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. The green gold wreath 
in this Brooch is in striking contrast to the polished outer edge. 
Set with an amethyst color centre stone, flanked with two gen- 
uine Baroque Pearls. An unusual and attractive design. Safety 
catch. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 75 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 





No. 419. PEARL BROOCH. Solid gold, filigree design, set 
with a genuine Baroque Pearl and furnished with a safety catch. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 85 cents extra; or sold for $2.25. 


No. 420. PEARL BROOCH. Solid gold. ornamented with 
two ruby color stones and a centre row containing over fifteen 
genuine Pearls. Safety catch. Given to Companion subscribers 
only for two new yearly subscriptions and $1.00 extra; or sold 
for $3.75. 


No, 421. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. Openwork design, set 
with an amethyst color stone. Safety catch. Given to Com 
panion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 50 
cents extra; or sold for $1.75. 


No. 422. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. Solid gold, Wish-Bone 
Brooch, bright polish. Safety catch. Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new yearly subscription; or sold for 85 
cents. 


No. 423. RUBY AND PEARL BROOCH. Solid gold, grace- ' 
ful openwork design, and set with a Synthetic Ruby and four 
genuine Pearls. Safety catch. Given to Companion subscribers | 
only for one new yearly subscription and $1.10 extra; or sold 
for $2.75. 


No. 424. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. Simplicity is expressed 
in this design. Solid gold, polished finish. Safety catch. Given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription ' 








| and 10 ceats extra; or sold for $1.00. 


No. 425. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. A becoming and attrac- 
tive piece of jewelry, and one of our latest patterns. Solid gold, 
and set with a genuine Baroque Pearl in the centre of an en- : 
ameled forget-me-not flower. This Brooch matches Pendant 
No. 404. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 20 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 426. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. Solid gold. unusual and 
beautiful design, set with a small but brilliant White Stone, that 
only an expert could distinguish from a diamond. Given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription 
and 65 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 


No. 427. OPAL BROOCH. Solid gold, scroll design, and set 
with a genuine Fire Opal. The Opal is the October birthstone, 
and symbolizes health and happiness. Safety catch. Given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 
75 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 


No. 428. PEARL BROOCH. Solid gold, graceful scroll effect. 
The setting is a genuine Baroque Pearl. Safety catch. Given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 
$1.10 extra; of sold for $2.75. 


No. 429. SOLID GOLD FRIENDSHIP CIRCLE. These Pins 
are popular, and in demand for the sentiment they express, a per- 
fect circle, and like friendship, endless. Safety catch. Given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 
25 cents extra; or sold for $1.40. 


No. 430. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. Graceful scroll design, 
set with an amethyst color stone and furnished with a satcty 


' catch. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 


subscription and 50 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. 


No. 431. SOLID GOLD BROOCH. A dainty Pin, set with 
a ruby color stone in solid gold. Safety catch. Given to Com- 


' panion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 


30 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. 


No. 432. GENUINE DIAMOND BROOCH. Solid gold 
mounting. ribbon and scroll effect. and set with a small brilliant, 
cut Diamond (not a chip). one of our most attractive offerings. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions and $1,15. extra; or sold for $3.75. 
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Nos. 433, 440. SECRET LOCKETS WITH CHAINS. This 
is one of our most attractive Offers. The Neck Chains, link 
pattern and 15 inches long, are of the best gold-filled quality. 
The Secret Lockets are fitted for the insertion of two minia- 
ture photographs. Each gold-filled grade. No. 433 has chased 
finish ; No. 440 is mounted with a small imitation Pearl. When 
ordering be sure to indicate which Locket is desired. A 
choice of Locket with Chain given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscription and 20 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.25. 


No. 434. NECK CHAIN AND PENDANT. This consists 
of a 15-inch Neck Chain and an attractive Pendant, both of 14k 
gold-filled quality. The Pendant is set with a Parisian Pearl 
and ornamented with three bangles of amethyst color stones. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 435. LOCKET PENDANT AND CHAIN. A very 
attractive neck ornament. The combination of Locket and 
Pendant is new. The Locket has space for two miniatures, 
and the Chain is 15 inches in length. Both of best 14k gold- 
filled quality. Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. 


No. 436. GARNET BROOCH. Over forty genuine Bo- 
hemian Garnets massed in a rich cluster. Given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 
15 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. 


No. 437. STERLING SILVER BROOCH. A refined, 
dainty pin of heavy sterling silver, set with a centre stone of 
genuine amethyst quartz. Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscription and 10 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.00. 


No. 438. AUTOMATIC-EYEGLASS HOLDER. A use- 
ful and convenient way to carry the eyeglasses. The case is 
of the finest gold-filled stock, inclosing a controlling spring, 
to which the chain is attached. Easily and quickly drawn to 
full length ; a slight twitch, and it returns to place. A fasten- 
ing pin is attached to the back of the case. Given to Coin- 
panion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 
15 cents extra ; or sold for $1.00. . 


No. 439. NECK CHAIN AND PENDANT. Made of the 
finest quality of gold-filled stock. The Chain is 15 inches in 
length. The Pendant is set with a Parisian Pearl and a ruby 
color stone, and ornamented with a party-colored leaf and 
mother-of-pearl bangle. Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly subscription and 15 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.25. 


Nos. 441, 442, 443. “WALDEMAR” WATCH CHAINS. 
The “Waldemar” represents the latest and best ideas for 
practicability and refinement in a watch chain. It extends 
from pocket to pocket, across the vest, one end for watch, 
the other fog pencil, knife or charm. Length 13 inches. Nos. 
441, 442 of gold-filled stock. No. 443 with alternate links of 
platinoid finish. Fully guaranteed. State choice. Any one 
Chain given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 10 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. 


No. 444. EMPRESS PEARL NECKLACE. The Empress 
Pearl Necklace is noted for the exceptional richness and 
beauty of its lustre and color. It is 15 inches in length, with 
Pearls of uniform size, and fitted with a solid gold clasp. 
We have selected a bead of medium size as the most desir- 
able. The quality of these beads is exceptionally fine. In 
some of the higher priced stores the Necklace is sold for 
$3.00 or more. We call special attention to the solid gold clasp. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. 


No. 445. SILK “WALDEMAR” CHAIN. This newest style 
of watch chain for young men is very popular. It is designed 
to wear across the vest from pocket to pocket. Made of fine 
silk ribbon, with swivel for watch, and ring for pencil or knife. 
The centre slide is gold filled and has space for initial or 
monogram. Will mark for 10 cents extra. Given to Com. 
panion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription; or 
sold for $1.00. 
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to please, we will exchange for other goods or refund 

the full purchase price. We deliver free anywhere in 
the United States. 
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No. 446. CALIFORNIA ROSE-BEAD NECKLACE. The 
making of beads from rose leaves was introduced into this 
country by the early Spanish missionaries when they settled 
in California. They gathered the fresh petals of the flowers 
and formed them into beads, of various styles and sizes, 
which, when dry, were hard, and retained the natural fra- 
grance of the flowers. We offer a Rose-Bead Necklace, 30 
inches in length, made of graduated, hand-carved and plain 
beads, alternated with gilt beads, giving the Necklace a charm- 
ing effect. We supply in the following colors: pink, light 
blue, cream white, old rose and black. Given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 10 
cents extra; or sold for $1.00. 


FLEXIBLE BRACELETS. We offer the very latest style of 
Flexible Bracelet, made of the best quality of gold-filled stock, 
and each fitted with safety chain or guard. Fully guaranteed. 


No. 447, CHAIN BRACELET. Openwork, each link set 
with alternate amethyst color stones and Parisian Pearls; 
safety chain. Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 70 cents extra ; or sold for $2.00. 


No. 448, FLEXIBLE BRACELET. Gold-filled links 3-16 
inch wide, with safety chain. A popular size for a miss or 
young lady. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 35 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. 


No. 449. FLEXIBLE BRACELET. Gold-filled links, en- 
gine-turned pattern, % inch wide, and supplied with a safety 
guard. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 70 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 


No. 450. FLEXIBLE BRACELET. Gold filled, alternate 
polished and engine-turned links, 4 inch wide, and with seven 
links set with white and ruby color stones. Given to Com. 
panion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 
$1.15 extra; or sold for $3.00. 


No. 451. WRIST WATCH. Wrist Watches have become 
very popular with women and girls because they are so prac- 
tical and convenient for everyday wear. Not only are they 
worn by those of an athletic taste, for such games as golf 
and tennis, but they are equally useful when shopping or trav- 
eling. The Wrist Watch here offered is fitted with the reliable 
Leonard Duchess 6-size movement, and has a stem wind and 
is pendant setting. The Watch is guaranteed for one year. 
Choice of nickel or gun metal finish case. When ordering 
state choice. Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $3.00. 


No. 452. LEONARD DUCHESS WATCH. Thisisa ladies’ 
6-size, open-face Watch, fitted with the reliable Leonard move- 
ment. It is stem winding, pendant setting. The movement 
is damascened, quick train, hardened steel-cut pinions and 
straight line escapement. The Watch is guaranteed for 
one year. We offer a choice of cases: composition gilt metal 
that looks like solid gold; gun metal finish or solid nickel, 
fancy engraved or plain. Be sure to state choice when order- 
ing. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 75 cents extra; or sold for $2.50. 


. No. 453. THE LEONARD GUARANTEED WATCH. 
The essentials of an accurate and attractive timekeeper are 
embodied in this Watch. It is a stem wind and stem set, has 
hardened steel-cut pinions, with exposed parts blued, straight 
line escapement, quick train movement, all parts interchange- 
able. The dial has fancy Arabic figures, a sunken second dial 
and embossed rim. The case is made of a new composition 
gilt metal, which looks like gold and gives satisfactory wear. 
This case is not plated, but is made solid of the same metal 
throughout. The Leonard Watch is fully guaranteed for one 
year. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


No. 454. “WALDEMAR” CHAIN WITH KNIFE. A 
“Waldemar” Chain of fine gold-filled quality to which is at- 
tached a vest-pocket Knife with engraved, gold-filled handle. 
One pen blade and a manicure file of best steel and finish. In 
hinged, silk-lined case. Any man will appreciate this outfit 
as a gift. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $2.50. 
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HOW TO GET NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Success in getting subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion is a matter of reason and 
logic, sure to follow if you pay attention to; 
certain things. There is a right way and a 
wrong way to start. If you say to yourself, 
“My work is to get a certain number of sub- 
scriptions each day,’’ any possible refusal may 
discourage you. 

Say to yourself, ‘‘My business is to see as 
many persons as I can every day, and to work 
as hard as possible with every one, no matter 
whether I get a single subscription or not.’”’ 
If you take that point of view, the result at 
the end of the week will astonish you. 

Work intelligently, not at haphazard. When 
a man says,—and many a man will say it, —*'I 
tuke more papers now than I can read,’’ ask 
him what the publications are, and then show 
him, if you can, that The Companion com- 
bines the good qualities of so many other 
magazines that it might take the place of all 
those for which he now subscribes, and so save 
money for him. Others will say, ‘‘We don’ | 
read even the papers we have now.’? Ask} 
such persons whether it would not, then, be 
better economy to take one paper at $2.00 a 
year that they would read, rather than several 

other papers, at a good deal higher aggregate 
cost, that they do not read? 

‘*T can get a less expensive paper, ’’ a common 
remark, is one of the easiest objections to an- 
swer. When some one puts it forward, ask 











We Must Add $175 to the 
HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


Here is an issue which we can’t evade. So we meet 
it fairly and frankly, but give you a full month’s 
warning. Every Super-Six will be sold at present 


The Super-Six of the present series 
is built from materials contracted last 
year. There are only 3500 more to 
go out, including open cars and en- 
closed. And part of them are sold. 


The next production—starting De- 
cember 1—will be like the present 
models. The changes, if any, will be 
only minor refinements. But mate- 
rials for that series were contracted 
this year, and at prices enormously 
advanced. 


So the cars now in process are the 


prices while they last. If you can get one, get it. 





Good News for Owners 


This will be good news for owners. About 
25,000 have, or will get, Super-Sixes at pres- 
ent prices. With this patented motor, where 
wear and friction are almost eliminated, de- 
Preciation is a trifle. And like cars, of the 
next production, will cost a great deal more. 
So a Super-Six can be bought now at a saving 
of $175. 


We have under way of the present produc- 
tion about 3500 cars. Part are open models, 
Part enclosed. Many of them are sold. 


But many Hudson dealers, suspecting the 
advance, have unsold Super-Sixes. If you 
get one now, you will save $175. For all 
Hudson dealers will advance the Super-Six 
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only Super-Sixes we can deliver at 






him if he has ever figured up what his other 















7 when we start production of the next series. eG 
reading matter costs hima page. Probably he the present Hudson prices. The S 
has not. Take a copy of The Companion and advance will be $175 per car. If you can get one now, go get it. a 
show him that for sixteen or seventeen cents a esi 
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month he gets as much reading matter as he 
would get in two monthly magazines that 
would cost him from thirty to fifty cents, or in 
three books that would cost a dollar apiece. 
He has probably lost sight of the fact that 
The Companion comes once a week, instead 
of once a month. A weekly has other advan- 


No Way Out Next Year’s Ruling Car 


Most people know that Hudson profits are Next year, as this year, the Hudson Super- 
amazingly low for our output. Here is the Six is certain to hold its supremacy. The 
top-place car—the largest-selling fine car in Super-Six is controlled by our patents—the 
the world with a price above $1100. Yet it _ motor which added 80 per cent to efficiency. 
sells way below some fine cars. Still our So other cars can’t use it. 
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| r standards are so high that, despite our big The Super-Six now holds all the worth- 1 
tages over a monthly. It keeps its readers in output, profits are very small. while ene! All the world’s stock car fa H 





close touch with what is going on, and furnishes 


an even supply of reading matter. ‘The monthly 
they read through when it first comes. It lasts | 
about a week. Then they must wait three’ 
weeks for another installment. It is like a 
flood at long intervals, instead of a sufficient, | 
satisfying rain often enough to do good. 
Sometimes men or women say, with an air 
of tinality, ‘‘We have no children, ”’ or ‘There 
are no children in the house.’’ Smile at them 
and say, ‘‘Why, my dear madam,’’ or ‘My 
dear sir, you didn’t suppose that The Com- 
panion was a child’s paper, did you?”” Then 1 
explain that it is read every week by more 


Now these high-grade materials, in one 
year, have enormously advanced. We must 
either adopt lower grades of materials, or add 
the advance to our price. 


There is no other way out for fine-car 
makers whose profits have been fair. This 
enforced raise means no greater profit to us. 
So we frankly state the facts. 


We shall continue the present-grade Hud- 
son. Next year’s models will be the same as 
this year’s; save perhaps in some minor re- 
finements. There will positively be no change 
in the Super-Six motor. So the added cost 
and that alone—will be added to our price. 


records up to 100 miles. It holds the 24- 
hour record of 1819 miles. It won the Pike's 
Peak hill-climb—the world’s greatest event 
of its kind. 


In September it won the ocean-to-ocean 
record. It went from San Francisco to New 
York in 14 hours 59 minutes less time than 
the next best record. 

It won all these records because of endurance. 


Because this invention has so nearly eliminated 
all friction, vibration and wear. 


So every man who knows the facts must concede 
the Super-Six suprema Every test has proved 
it. If you want such a car—even for next year— 
now is the time to get it, if you can. 
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People over thirty years of age than under; | 
that its peculiar distinction—the quality that | 
makes it different from any other publication 
in the world—is just the fact that it hits all | 
ages. Leave a few sample copies with them | 
and ask them to look them over. After a few 
days, go back and ask them how they liked 
the paper. But be sure that you are thor- 
oughly familiar with the contents of the copies 
that you leave. 

Not infrequently a father or a mother will | 
say, ‘‘My children do not like to read.’’ 
When a man or a woman says that, ask him 
or her if the children like to play. Any child 
who likes to play can be taught to enjoy read- 
ing if it gets the right kind of reading. Point 
out how great a service it is to a child to foster 
a love of reading and the taste for good read- 
ing. It means just the difference between a! * 
life that will be broad and rich and full in the ' 
future, and a life that would be dull, narrow 
and self-centred. 

Call attention to the fact that great numbers 
of teachers use The Companion for supple- 
mentary reading in the schools. Moreover, Easy ~ 





Phaeton, 7-passenger . . . $1475 Limousine . . 
Roadster, 2-passenger . | | 1475 Town Car . 
Cabriolet, S pamenger, + + « 1775 Town Car Landaulet . 
Touring Sedan . + + + + 2000 Limousine Landaulet . . . 


(AU Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Probably more Patkar Safety Sealed 
Self-Fillers are used in the armies and | 
navies of the world than all other 
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teachers often say that they can pick out the | to Fill \ r i i fect of th 

children who read The Companion, not only \ makes of fountain Pens combined. football = 

because they have a wider store of general \ SAFETY ° annkers. 

information, but because they yet their lessons | aoe con SEALED Self- Filler Es ~ 

better and quicker. ried inpurse True in shape, perfect 
* an ag \ . " 

Use the Department Pages freely, with spe-) 920,008 | The reason is that being away from the base of supplies users must |} in pattern, made from 
cial reference to the person with whom you tea it’s have a pen that does not get out of order. In case of accident the best parts of per- 
are talking. You can hardly run through a Sealed. Ae Rist cah Bacay A to the self-filling mechanism fectly tanned hides. 
page without finding some special article that | Dealer hil sites the fountain is not put out of It is a ball of which 
will attract your prospective subscriber’s atten- | und prices, $2.50, commission butautomatically any team may be 











$3,00, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Catalog free. 


proud. Recognizedas 


official 

for any w 

game e A 
and ful- 

ly guaranteed. Equipped with extra 


heavy pure gum bladder. Recommended 
and used by lear ling coaches everywhere. 


tion. Finally, and above all, lay stress on the ! Let eae 
tone and character of the. reading matter in, onds by 
The Companion—the sense of security that | gic et e 
comes from having in the house a paper that but 
can intluence its readers only for good. =e 

‘Tell your prospective subscribers, and make ty-Sealed. 
it plain to them from copies of the paper, that 
they themselves can read and can let their sons | 
and daughters read every line in The Compan- 
ion, eelverunements and all, from cover to cover. 





. _7 changes from a self-filler toa 
es non-self-filler. No soiling of 
clothing or person, There are 
no holes in the wall through 

S> which ink can escape. | 





Can be carried flat, upside 
down, any position—can’t 
leak—it is Safety-Sealed. 
~ Talk to your dealer 


PARKER PEN CO. 


80 Mill Strect Janesville, Wis. 






ur dealer hasn't it, but 
. Catalogue and Official Rule 
Books on Football, Basketball, ete.. free 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C. Plymouth, N. H. 






Turn back now to page 586 and see the good. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. MAGS. 
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S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely Pure. Just enough 


charcoal to sweeten the stomach 


'HEN you come home soakin’ wet clean 

through, S. B. Cough Drops are regular 
big brothers to you. They protect you against 
colds, sore throat and hoarseness. 

Take some with"you to the game and you 
can shout your head off without feeling a 
tickle. Shove a box in your pocket and school 
bag. Their taste is great. One at bedtime 
loosens the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 
Makers of S. B. Chewing 
Gum ard Lasses Kisses 


Your Grandpa Knows Us 








HE standard price for a good 
bicycle tire is now $2.50. 

At that price you can buy the 
Goodyear Blue Streak, non-skid, 
which carries the same guarantee as 
tires that sell for as high as $10 a pair. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company makes but one single tube 
bicycle tire—the standard - quality, 
standard - price, standard - guarantee 
Blue Streak. 





You can get Goodyear Blue Streaks 
from any reliable bi 
$2.50 each, non-skid. 


le tire dealer— 






The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 














| Any plan that will get the prospect to read a 


| such variety. 





HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR | 
COMPANION WORKERS. 


Securing new subscriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion is largely a matter of showing 
prospective subscribers what the paper is. 


few copies of the paper will bring good results, 
for The Youth’s Companion is its own best 
advertisement, as those who read it gladly 
testify. 

‘That The Companion quickly wins the 
affection of its readers, and holds it long when 
won, is shown not only by the large proportion 
who renew their subscriptions every year, but 
also by the letters that they write us. We 
give here a few extracts from the many thou- 
sands of letters received annually, believing 
that they will help you in securing new 
readers: ‘ 
THE EDITORIAL PAGE. 

Your editorial page is a feature in which I 
take great interest. It appeals to me because 
it is the only place where I find the great 
events and vital problems of the day discussed 
fairly—the facts on both sides presented im- 
partially and in their true perspective, instead 
of being distorted by party prejudice. 


ITS DOMESTIC ATMOSPHERE. 

To my mind the most attractive thing about 
The Youth’s Companion is its domestic atmos- 
here. ‘There is something comfortable and 
homy about it which I have never found in 
any other publication, in equal measure. It 
expresses unobtrusively, and for that reason 
all the more effectively, ‘the old-fashioned vir- 
tues which have always been characteristic of 
what is best and most wholesome in American 


life. 
A SAFE PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion is the only paper 
with which I am acquainted that I can hand 
over to my children without a glance at its 
contents, knowing that there is absolutely 
nothing that one could object to inclosed within 
its covers. We appreciate the publication of 
such a paper. 


UNIQUE AMONG PUBLICATIONS. 

Let me say that ‘The Companion is now and 
always has n not only my admiration, but 
my perplexity. I cannot see how you main- 
tain such high-grade uniformity and yet secure 
‘There is a fine, distinctive, 
‘*Youth’s Companion’® tone to every article, 
that gives the Paper a character absolutely 
unique among g pub) ications, Receive my con- ; 
gratulations. y boy is as fervent an irer 
as his father. 

THE ONE PAPER. 

We have read the paper ever since we set- 
tled in a sod house on the bleak prairies of 
Nebraska forty years ago. To-day Iam sixty- 
two and am as anxious to get the next issue as 
ever. Your stories are wholesome, your ‘‘ Fact 
and Comment’’ and ‘‘Current Events’’ up to 
date and impartial. If I could retain only 
one paper of the score that reach my library 
table, it would be The Youth’s Companion; it 
is an education in itself. 


A CONSTANT SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION. 

I myself can never give a bit of historical or 
scientific information or tell an anecdote with- 
out some member of the family remarking, 
‘You read it in The Youth’s Companion, of 
course.’’ 

BETTERMENT OF THE HOME. 


The Youth’s Companion is the best magazine 
on earth. I have been reading it since I was 
a small boy and I am now fifty-two, and I 
enjoy it as much now as I didthen. In public 
peerin I urge parents to have it in their 
ilies for the betterment of all in the home. 


One of the biggest helps in securing new 
subscriptions this season is the inducement 
that may be offered to the new subscriber in 
the form of combination offers including The 
Companion and other popular magazines at 
special prices. These magazine combinations | 
are explained on page 545, also on the opposite 
cover page. 

If you are talking with a mother about sub- 
scribing for ‘The Companion, it will usually | 
help get a subscription if you show her how | 
she can get the popular fashion monthly, 
McCall’s, for herself, together with a McCall 
Dress Pattern, and also a year of The Com- 
panion for her family, all for only $2.10. 
Or, you can give her that splendid woman’s 
monthly, the Woman’s Home Companion, for 
herself, and a year of The Youth’s Companion 
for all the home circle, for only $3.00. 

If your prospect is a man, you can awaken 
his interest at once by explaining that he can 
get that wide-awake journal of the world’s 
current happenings, the Review of Reviews, 
for his own reading, and a year of The Com- 
panion for all his family, total value $5.00, all 
for only $3.00. 

Any one of these magazine combination 
orders will count the same as one new sub- 
scription for a Premium and for all other offers ° 
in the Premium List. By using these maga- | 
zine offers tactfully, you can easily earn many | 
of the attractive rewards that we have prepared | 
and described in detail in this number of The | 
Companion. For Workers’ Helps and other 
supplies, address 


TIIE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, “Boston, Mass. 










































no escape }j 
Clip-Cap 





The pen that leaves 
i you free to think. 


) Watermanis 
Ideal 
FountainPen | 


Intelligence demands a pen. Ff 
Efficiency insists that it bea ff 
Jountain pen, Wisdom de- 
cides it must be the proved 
Waterman’s Ideal. 


No other writing tool in the 
| world is called upon to do 
so many different kinds of 
work, under such varied con- 
ditions for so many kinds 
of brain users. There is a 
Waterman’s Ideal made for 
every writing test and every 










writer's taste. 


TTT 


Ask for Waterman’s Ideal 
at the best stores. 


There are Self-Filling, Regular, 
Safety and Pocket Types. 





Pen Points to Suit Everyone. 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 to $150.00. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request. 
L. E. Waterman Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


24 School St., Boston. 1 ClarkSt., Chicago. 
7 Notre Dame Montreal 
cton St., San Francisco. 













Try the New 
Companion Three 


Months Before 
You Decide 


We offer four high-grade styles (both 
foot-treadle and elec- 
tric machines) with 
all the latest improve- 
ments and many ex- 
clusive features not 
found on any other 
sewing machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 

purchaser. If not satisfactory, machine 

may e returned at our expense and your 
money refund 

NO FREIGHT To PAY. We pay all freight 

arges to your freight station (in United 
States). No extra cost to you above our 
low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
factory-to-home system will save you a large 
amount on the purchase of a high-gra 
family sewing machine. 

FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Hlustrated Peseri tive Sewing Machine 

let to-day. A postal will bring it by 
return mail. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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It’s Utterly Needless 


This is to prove that every 
corn which stays and hurts 
is folly. 

Lovers of dainty footwear 
are bound to start corns. But 
nobody needs to keep them. 


At the first sign—or any- 
time—apply a Blue-jay plaster. 
That ends all pain. And it 
ends the corn. In two days 
it disappears. 

You know that paring never cures, 

You know that harsh applications 
are wrong. 

Now you should know Bloe-jey. 
It has ended 70 million corns. To 
a world of men and women it has 
brought perpetual freedom. 


We promise that to you. 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 







15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
‘Makers of Surgical Dressings, ete. 


is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils 
the bearings exactly right and makes them 
run about 100 times easier. 3-in-One won't 
collect dirt, gum and hurt your wheels like 
inferior greasy oils. 3-in-One cleats and pul- 
ishes all metal parts, and absolutely prevents 
rust. 

Always use 3-in-One on every part of your 
gun, just like any sportsman. Every gunier 
will tell you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 
3-in-One also on your ice and roller skates, 
fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll saw, came'a. 
printing press, magic lantern and every tool 
in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-Oue 
will preserve and keep pliable your catcher's 
gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


FR 


to live boys. 


3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and 
general stores, in 3-size bottles: 10c, 25c, S0c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42 AIG. Broadway, New York City 


2 Delivered vv FREE 


A sample 1917 model **fany 
on approval and 30 DAYS: 


Write this very day for a gener- 
—ous free sample and the helpful | 
3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 
Get yours now ! 
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Stamps ! 222, 





lexico. Turkey, etc..1 Oe, List Free. 
2 | buy stamps. L,B, Dover, &t. Louis. | 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY IN THE YEAR 


XCEPT for the oc- 
casional rustle of) 
my father’s paper 


and the hollow 
of the clock on the man- 
telpiece, the sitting room 
was quiet—a great con- 
trast to the dinner we 
had just finished, which 
had been entirely unlike 
our usually peaceful 
meal, because of the 
excited, high - pitched 
conversation, the eager 
questionings and the 
flushed, nervous faces. 
At dinner even the 
lights on the table had 
seemed to shine with 
strained brilliancy, and 
old Anne, moving about 
with a timid tread, had 
dropped with a startling 
crash the first dish she 
had broken in a year. 
But now my sister’s 
slender fingers plied si- 
lently over an embroid- 
ery frame, and I watched 








my mother who, al- 
though pretending to 
read a magazine, was 


gazing into the shadows 
above the bookshelves. 

“Ts there any doubt?’’ 
she asked, suddenly peer- 
ing across the table at 
my father, who was 
sitting under the lamp 
flare. A countless num- 
ber of times she had 
asked that question. 

He smiled patiently. 
‘Of course there is,’’? he answered. 
opposition would laugh at your paella 
mother.’’ He reached for a crumpled paper 
on the floor. ‘‘Now, here is the Sentinel.’’ 

“Ugh!” exclaimed my sister, as if to ex- 
tinguish the existence of that journal with 
a single blow of her disgust. 

“*The Sentinel remarks editorially,’? my 
father went on in a voice that was roughened 
by a week of speech making, ‘‘that ‘It is 
hardly to be expected that the people will 
elect to the highest office of this state to-day 
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@ man who has never been tested in public | 


life and whose only recommendation is that 
he has been successful in his own private 
ventures; a man who lives in a town com- 
paratively distant from the centre of affairs, 
and who would come into office to be the 
dupe of shrewd politicians in his own ring 
and blindly opposed to any salutary meas- 
ures introduced by the other party.’ ’” 

My mother straightened with indignation. 
‘*What prevarication! They must know that 
it isn’t true!’? 

Again my father smiled as he wiped his 


glasses; but suddenly, seeing the expression | 


of horror upon my mother’s face, he looked 
at her in questioning surprise. 

“*That,’’ she gasped, pointing to a picture 
in the newspaper, ‘‘is a picture of our house! 
Just as if a murder had been committed 
here |’? 

‘*You don’t mind that, mother, ’’ said Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘You didn’t mind father’s picture. ’’ 

‘*Your father’s picture? No, I think that 
is very different. Anyone who sees his pic- 
ture—well, it ought to prejudice everyone 
in his favor; but the house is our home. It 
doesn’t seem to belong to us half so much 
when it is bandied round the country like 
that—just as if it were a public building.” 

“Well, the News,’’ interrupted my father, 
‘takes a more rosy view than the Sentinel. 
It says, ‘The state, with its traditions of 
honor now so besmirched by the corrupting 
machinations of an arrogant party, is, after 
several years of almost indolent endurance, 
to be rescued from this slough by a man of 
unquestioned honesty and ability, one who is 
noted for his sagacious counsel, his generous 
philanthropy and his undoubted integrity. It 
is impossible that the voters to-day will not 
elect the candidate of our party and rebu'e 
the attempt of his opponents to buy the 
state. We are content to leave it to the 
people.’ ’” 

“Tsn’t that exaggerated and silly??? said 
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1 SHALL NEVER FORGET HER FACE AS IT LOOKED WHEN SHE CAME BACK BETWEEN THE CURTAINS. 


THE MAKER OF GOVERNORS 
BK Elizabeth Scott Child 


Elizabeth, putting her work in 
her lap. She looked at the clock. 
| ‘*When shall we hear?’’ 

“Not until morning,” I answered 
dismally. ‘‘Father wouldn’t stay 
; at headquarters, and he told them he didn’t 
want to be notified till morning of any account, 
reporters or no reporters, landslide or no land- 
slide.” 

‘*But we can’t wait in all that suspense,’’ 
my sister urged. ‘‘Why don’t you drive to 
town, Bob?”’ 

“T wouldn’t,’’ said my father. 

‘But there is the telephone!’’ cried mother. 
‘‘Some one is sure to telephone the news, 
Edward.’’ 

“I took the bell off the telephone,’’ father 
said, smoothing his forehead. 

There was silence until mother spoke: 

“Tf you—if we are not beaten, it will 
mean that we shall have to spend our winters 
in the city, and we shall have to entertain 
people we never knew before, and you will 
have to leave your business, and I shall have 
to leave all the things—Oh, I have thought of 
it so much! And what shall we do with the 
horses??? 

We all laughed. 

‘They will simply have a much easier time 
than usual,’’ said my father with a smile. 

‘Mother speaks as if it 
were some new prospect, ’” 
Elizabeth said. ‘‘Just as 
if we were suddenly or- 
| dered to Siberia. ’” 

“Or sold into slavery, ’” 
I added. 

“Or already elected,’’ 
remarked my father with 
unwonted gruffness. He 
had been nervously drum- 
ming with his fingers on 
‘ the back of his watch. 

“*T wish you hadn’t dis- 
connected the telephone, 
Edward,’’ said mother. 
‘It’s so dreadful to wait.” 

Father pulled himself 
}out of the big leather 
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The lamplight brought out 
sthe heavy rings of fatigue under 
his eyes. 

“*T am going to bed,’’ he said. 

Mother gave a little ery of 
sympathy and put her hand upon his arm as 
he bent down and kissed her. She held on to 
the heavy curtains at the doorway, listening, 
until his steps sounded in the bedroom above; 
then, turning, she looked at us almost fiercely 
and exclaimed, ‘‘What if he should lose?’? » 

‘*He will not lose !’? I answered quickly, and 
then was ashamed of the childish earnestness 
with which I had spoken. ‘‘We shall know 
in the morning. ”’ 

‘‘But it means so much,’ said Elizabeth. 
‘*It means so much to us and to everyone in 
the state. We know how much it means to 
them.’ Her eyes had filled with tears and 
her fingers were plucking at the front of her 
dress. ‘‘How can we go on without knowing? 
Some one will drive out with the news, won’t 
they, Bob?’’ 

‘I shall telephone,’’ declared my mother 
with determination. ‘‘It makes no difference 
that the bell is off.’” 

“Yes!” I cried. ‘‘But don’t try to get 
headquarters. Their line is sure to be busy. 
Try Holden’s drug store!’’? I was on my feet. 

‘*Quiet,’’ whispered mother in the conven- 
tional manner of a stage 
burglar. ‘‘We mustn’t dis- 
turb your father. I willdo 
the telephoning, Bob.’’ 

I picked up a book from 
the table when she had 
gone out, and Elizabeth 


broidery. 
alternated with every tick 


strained to catch the muf- 
fled sound of mother’s 
voice at the telephone in 
the hall closet. Suddenly 
we heard footsteps above 
us Once more. 

‘*Father is getting up,’’ 
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made a furious pretense | 
of geing on with her em- | 
Hope and fear | 


of the old clock ; our ears | 
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said Elizabeth. ‘‘He 
can’t sleep.’” 
‘*Bob—Bessie! Where 
is your mother?”’ came 
my father’s voice. “Why 


don’t you go to bed ?’” 

We gave each other a 
look. ‘‘We aren’t com- 
ing up just now, fa- 
ther !’’ Elizabeth called. 
‘“‘Good night’? 

I drew another full 
breath as I heard him 
go back along the upper 
hall; then I looked up 
to see the white face of 
my mother in the door- 
way 








He has—we’ve lost!”’ 
beth cried. 











0, no, It’s close— 
very close, The results 
from the larger cities 
haven’t come in, they 


say. Chandlerston voted 
against your father; but 
of course there are lots 
of little places like that. 
Just what does a plu- 





rality mean, Robert ?’’ 

‘“Hush!’? cautioned 
my sister, pointing up 
at the ceiling. ‘‘Father 





is walking round again.” 
“Tt would be so dread- 
ful if we shouldn’t win,” 
my mother went on in 
a lower voice, sinking 
intoac 
“It was through you 
he took the nomina- 
tion,’’? I said. ‘‘I re- 
member you told him 
that in spite of all the sacrifice—giving up 
his business, leaving home here and becom- 
ing a —” 
‘*A public character,’’ Elizabeth put in. 
‘*—that it was his duty to the state; that 
it was cowardly to shirk it whether he won 
or lost. ’” 









“‘Will they know more now—over the tele- | 


phone ?’’ said Elizabeth. 

Mother and I both sprang up. ‘‘Let me, 
Robert !’’ she begged, with the pleading ex- 
pression of a child. 

‘*Bob!’’ cried my father over the banis- 
ters. ‘‘Whattimeisit? I forgot to wind my 
watch this morning.’’ 

‘‘He forgot to wind his watch!’’ gasped 
my mother, as if the sky had fallen. 

“It’s nine, ”? I answered, ‘‘just nine. Can’t 
you sleep?’’ 

‘‘Sleep?’? he called back, as if the word 
meant nothing to him. ‘‘There’s a blind 
rattling somewhere in the back of the house ; 
I wish you’d stop it.’’ There was a short 
pause. ‘‘Never mind, Robert—it’s stopped 
now. Has anyone been here?’’ 

‘*No one,’’ I answered, somewhat amused. 

Elizabeth smiled at me as we heard his 
door close. ‘‘Poor father! I’m sorry he 
didn’t stay in town now.’’ 

“It would be dreadful if he weren’t here,’’ 
said my mother as she went out ; it was what 
she said, word for word, on all crucial occa- 
sions. I pulled up the window shade; the 
driveway was white, even in the darkness, 
until it was lost far down across the lawn in 
the shadow of the trees that skirted the high- 
way. The sharp November wind was whip- 
ping the branches, which were already half 
bare. No light, no movement of man or living 
creature appeared beneath the cloudy sky. It 
was lonesome, dreary, suggestive of failure. 

I heard my mother’s footstep, and, turning, 
I said almost savagely, ‘‘What now ?’’ 

‘We have carried Oxford,’’ she said, with 
evident pride in the professional phrase, ‘‘but 
there is something wrong with the wires to 
the capital. ’’ 

‘*What shall we do about it?’’ cried my 
sister. 

Just then there came from the closet in the 
hall a significant rattle’ It was the little 
striker of the telephone bell shaking itself 
frenziedly but impotently in the air. - 

“Some one is calling us!’? I exclaimed, 
aware that the climax was at hand. ‘‘Poor 
dad, poor dad !’” 

‘*We’ve lost!’? my mother said with the 
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same absurd conviction. For a moment she 


jof her dress. 


In the door of my father’s 'a sentence—‘‘and we do this, because it is a 


stood looking from one to the other of us, room she hesitated, looking for a moment! thing that, being men, we must do!’? 


with her hands pressed together beneath her 
chin. Elizabeth’s upper lip trembled. I 
clenched the bunch of keys in my pocket. 

‘TI will go,’’ said mother, with an obvious 
stiffening of her muscles. 

I shall never forget her face as it looked 
when she came back between the curtains. 

‘*Your father has been elected gov- 
ernor of this state,’’ she said. 

Elizabeth reached over and put her 
hand upon mine. It was quite cold. 
Both of us kissed mother solemnly. 

‘‘Well, I think I had better tell father, ’” 
said I, with ridiculous nonchalance. 

‘There was no answer, for, borne up from 
the highway on the wind, there came the 
confused rattle of many shouting voices; 
beyond the trees was the glare of red fire. 
With eager eyes my mother and sister 
watched the oncoming procession of men 
and boys that we could now see in the 
bursts of light, jostling each other along 
the highway. 

With a thumping heart I ran upstairs 
to my father’s room. He was awake, but 
he had not yet heard the shouts of our 
townsmen. I pulled up the curtain—a 
glare of pink light filled the room; I 
raised the window, and on the rush of 
cold air that entered came the concerted, 
exuberant calling of a name—our name! 

‘*Bob, Bob!’’ said my father, sitting 
up on the edge of the bed and looking out 
across the balcony. ‘*‘Come here, my 
boy. I’ve been elected! Do you hear 
that? We’ve won, we’ve won!’? 

“They’ll want you to be dressed and 
make a speech,’’ I said. 

‘*Well, they’re our people,aren’t they? Our 
own citizens? Well, why shouldn’t I make 
thema speech? 1’1l talk to them.’’ His voice 
was as unrestrained as his thoughts. ‘‘Come, 
Bob!’ he cried. ‘Where are my clothes?”’ 

As he hurriedly dressed he continually 
chuckled. I had never before seen him take 
such a journey back to boyhood; every shout- 
ing voice, every flash of light, every report of 
the torpedoes and firecrackers on our lawn 
brightened his eye and quickened his move- 
ments. It was not until he had brushed his 
hair with his trembling hands that he turned 
toward me with a grave expression on his face. 

‘*My boy,’’ he said, putting his hand on my 
shoulder, ‘‘you know who is responsible for 
this. It was your mother. If it had not 
been for her I never should have entered this 
fight. She has done more than that — she 


made me what I am. Let me tell you, boy, | 


that you must not only think of your mother 
as gentle and good; think of her, too, as the 
best counselor and the best fighter you ever 
knew.’” 

A great swell of shouts rose up from beneath 
the window; my father turned from me and, 
opening the glass doors that led out on the 
little balcony, stepped outside, where he was 
sharply silhouetted aguinst the flood of colored 
light. 

A roar of voices greeted him. Then there 
came a second shout—swelling, as one person 
after another in the little crowd of our towns- 


people took it up, until I could hear the name | 


rolled out in unison. They were calling for 
my mother! 

I ran into the hallway, where I met Elizabeth 
coming out of mother’s room. ‘‘Where is she ?’” 
I said. 

“T don’t know,’’ she answered in a trem- 
bling voice. ‘‘I was watching the mob tram- 
pling over the lawn from behind the curtains. 
They are wild with joy, Bob—wild with it 
—just as if they were us! Then I missed 
her. I’ve hunted and called, but the noise 
drowns everything so. Perhaps she is in my 
room. ’? 

At the door we stopped ; in the strange light 
that glowed in through the windows we could 
see mother kneeling by the bed. She was 
erying as if her heart would break. With a 
little cry of alarm, Elizabeth ran to her. 

‘*Mother !’’ I cried. 

She lifted her head. 


‘*Bess—Bobbie!’” she 
sobbed. ‘‘You can’t know what this means 
to me! To leave this home, to leave my life 


here—our life here! To give up your father! 
I never, never realized how dear the monot- 


ony was—the dear, sweet monotony of our | 


lifel’? 

My sister bent over her and, taking one of 
her hands, gently smoothed it. When Elizabeth 
spoke it was with a little indrawing of her 
breath, but I do not think I ever noticed before 
that moment how much her manner of speech 
resembled my mother’s. 

“It is too bad,’’ said she, softly. ‘‘It is 
wrong, mother; you knew what it meant 
before. When father wanted to refuse to run, 
you shook your head. I remember it all. 
You said it was his duty to serve the state 
if it called for him. Now, must he go on 
alone?”’ 

‘*Alone!’? exclaimed my mother, straighten- 
ing up. ‘‘No, indeed! He shall—where is 


Edward, where is your father? I can’t think 
what ailed me! Think of it, Bessie—he is 
governor !’” 


She had struggled to her feet and now hur- 
ried into the hallway, brushing the folds out 


jof indecision at the straight, solitary figure 
that was outlined before her. 


My mother uttered a soft exclamation of love, 


His ringing! pride and happiness; then, raising her head, 


voice was blown in through the glass doors | she walked out on the balcony and stood beside 


upon the sharp air, and with startling clear- 
ness there came to us the clusing words of 
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him, clinging to his arm. A_ thundering 
cheer arose as the people saw her. 





AUNT KATE’S MOUTH OPENED WITH ASTONISHMENT NOT UNMIXED WITH ADMIRATION. 


THE "PRESTO" DOOR 


[A Melt 
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INKING hoof-deep into mud at every 
S step, Jerry splashed along through the 

pouring rain. Behind him trundled the 
‘chariotee, shedding water in cascades from its 
| dripping top. Miss Kate Derby, wrapped in 
her raincoat, sat on the back seat. Melly 
occupied the exact centre of the front seat ; his 
hands were thrust into the pockets of his over- 
coat and he held the lines pinched between 
his knees. 

“Melly,’’ his aunt cried sharply and nerv- 
ously, ‘‘why don’t you drive? See where 
Jerry’s going!” 

‘*Well, he knows where he wants to go; he 
can see the best places in the road.’’ 

“Yes; and he’ll tip us over in this mud, the 
next we know! Pick up those, lines and pull 
him back into the road !’” 

' With a sigh, Melly withdrew his hands from 

the dry pockets and, grasping the wet reins, 
| steered the unwilling horse into the middle of 
the highway. 

**T don’t see,’’? he grumbled, ‘‘why the La- 
| dies’ Aid Society had to hold a meeting on 
such a day as this!’’ 

‘*They couldn’t tell what the weather was 
going to be any more than you could. Look 
where that horse is going!?? 

Melly gave a tug on one of the lines. 


to be when they got up this morning so not 
more than a third of ’em were there; but you 
would gol? 

“Well, I believe in doing my duty; and if 


shall be thankful. ’” 

“And you would have that carriage-house 
door shut!’? Melly continued, coming at last 
to the true source of his discontent. ‘‘And now 


drag it open !’” 

“I guess it won’t hurt you. One thing is 
certain: hens won’t be perched all over every- 
thing inside, as they would be if we'd left it 
open. If you’d keep your hens in their yard, 
we shouldn’t have to keep every door on the 
place shut.’’ 

The hens were a sore subject, the cause of 
almost daily admonitions, and therefore Melly 
chose to ignore his aunt’s remarks. ‘That 
door sags so,’’ he said, as they turned into the 
driveway, ‘‘that it’s all I can do to drag it 
back and forth in dry weather. In this mud I 
don’t know whether I can get it open or not.’’ 

‘Your grandfather hung that door, Melly, 
and it has given good service. Of course it 
sags some now; but you know that I’ve been 
trying to get a carpenter to come and fix it.’’ 

“It ain’t the right kind of a door, Aunt 
Kate! A great, big thing like that shouldn’t 
swing—there’s too much leverage.’’ 

When Jerry had nearly reached the big door 
in the front of the white carriage house, Melly 
pulled up on the reins and painfully climbed 
over the wheel. 

‘*Now, just see what I’ve got to do!’’ he 
complained. ‘‘I believe that mud’s a foot 
deep over there in the middle!’’ 

Walking on the tips of his toes, he picked 
his way gingerly across the quagmire, unfas- 





tened the staple and pulled the door back 


‘*Enough of them could tell what it was going | 


I can only bring you up so you'll do yours, I | 


I’ve got to climb out in this driving rain and | 
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a yard or two. At that point the sagging 
lower corner began to bite into the mud, and 
Melly released his hold to scowl at it. 

**Can’t you see, Aunt Kate, how it acts?’’ 
he said. ‘‘Now, if it went up, like the new 
window sashes, a touch would send it to the 
top, and we could drive right in. There’s 
room, too, for there ain’t any loft —’’ 

‘*Melancthon, open that door! Do you want 
to stand there till you’re soaked to the skin?’’ 

‘*Ain’t I trying to open it?’? He gave two! 
or three feeble tugs that moved the door less 
than six inches. ‘‘I’ve got to splash round 
like a duck and get all mud from head to foot, 
when, if it went up as I described —’’ 

‘*Melancthon Derby, have I got to get out 
and open that door myself?’’ 

Melly, noting the determination in her voice, 
gripped the door with both hands and managed 
to drag it a little farther back. Miss Kate 
seized the lines and wormed Jerry and the 
chariotee through the opening. 

“That’s the meanest job on the place,’’ 
Melly grumbled, wiping his hands on a wisp of 
hay; ‘‘but you would go to the Aid Society !’’ 

“T’ll see if I can’t get a carpenter. You’re 
just sopping, Melly. The idea of your standing 
there in the rain and arguing !’’ 

‘Arguing!’ said Melly. ‘‘I guess if you’d 
nearly pulled your arms off and waddled round 
in that mud, you’d call it something else be- 
sides arguing !’” 

After a warm supper, Melly sat with his 
slippered feet resting on the shelf below the 
oven of the kitchen range. He was feeling | 
comfortable and serene, but his thoughts still 
ran on the door of the carriage house. 

He rose presently, and walking across to one 
of the windows, released the catch and began 
to work the lower sash up and down. 

“*Melly,’’ his aunt cried, ‘‘don’t you see how 
you’re letting in the wind and rain? You’ll 
have that shade spoiled and the lamp blown 
out !’” 

Shutting the window, Melly stepped back 
and pointed a lean forefinger at it. ‘‘Don’t you 
see how it works?’’ he demanded. ‘‘It’sall in 
the counterweight. Now, if that door had a 
counterweight, with ropes going over pulleys, 
it would gu up and down just like that sash. 
We could drive into the yard on a rainy day, 
reach out and touch a lever—and up would go 
the door and we could drive in without getting 
out of the carriage. ’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ his aunt exclaimed. ‘‘Why not 
say, ‘Presto, change, fly away and begone!’ 
and not have any door there at all?’’ 

‘Well, the kind 1’m telling you about would 
be pretty near a ‘presto’ door. You’ve got to 
keep up with the times, Aunt Kate.’’ 

“T’ll hire a carpenter; and his work will be 
near enough up with the times to suit me.’” 

Miss Kate certainly did her best during the 
next fortnight to engage a carpenter as she 
had promised. She spoke to three different 
men, but not one of them appeared on the date 
that she mentioned, or, indeed, on any subse- 
quent date. Perhaps they regarded the job as 
trifling, although none of them ventured to 
say so much to Miss Kate. 

. Meanwhile, Melly, who had been studying 
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the situation, had laid plans of his own. He 
found two boards with which he could widen 
the door by about a foot ; he collected a quantity 
of rope and unearthed two old single pulleys 
and one double pulley; and he got a couple of 
‘*two-by-fours’’ to support the door on the 
inside and to form the groove in which it 
would slide up and down. What he now 
needed was a counterweight of at least 
one hundred and fifty pounds to raise the 
heavy door. 

For some time he discovered nothing 
suitable, but, at last, at his Uncle Joe’s he 
found a discarded milk can. He pounced 
upon it with delight and carried it home 
on his back. 

Now he was ready for business, but he 
wanted a clear field in which to work. 
If Aunt Kate were present, she would be 
sure to raise all sorts of objections—she 
had no sympathy whatever with inventors 
or innovations. 

Then the Ladies’ Aid Society, which 
had met so inopportunely before, retrieved 
itself in Melly’s estimation by holding 
another prolonged session, to which Aunt 
Kate went with Mrs. Armitage. They 
set off early on foot, for the meeting was 
to be held at the Ford home, less thana 
mile away; but Melly was to call for them 
before supper. He was to use the milk 
wagon instead of the chariotee, becanse 
Miss Kate wanted him to stop at the 
grocery store for some sacks of flour. 

He had been working feverishly at the 
barn since breakfast, arranging all of the 
preliminaries, so as to be ready for quick 
action as soon as his aunt had departed. 
The moment she disappeared down the 
road, he began to saw a square hole 
through the floor of the carriage house at the 
right of the doorway. He made it large 
enough for the milk can to pass through it. 
After unscrewing the hinges from the door 
and lowering it flat upon the ground, he nailed 
boards to its sides to broaden it. Then, by 
means of rollers, he trundled it inside, endwise, 
shifted it about, and pried it up until it stood 
erect against the frame. 

First he set up the two-by-fours to hold it in 
place and to form the groove ; then he fastened 
two ropes to the door—one at each upper corner. 
To rafters directly above the corners he hooked 
the two single pulleys. Through those he 
passed the two ropes and then ran them 
through the double pulley, which he had at- 
tached to a rafter above the hole in the floor. 
From there the ropes ran down to the milk 
can, which he had provided with a bail 

“*T need heavy stuff to fill the can !’’ he mut- 
tered, after he had tied the ropes to the bail. 
“‘Well, there are two ploughpoints and a lot 
of old solder in the shop, and part of a keg of 
nails.’’ 

He hurried away, and returned with as 
many heavy articles as he could find, all of 
which he dumped into the can. As it was still 
not heavy enough, he added a crowbar, thrust 
in endwise, a vise and several discarded horse- 
shoes. The can was now too heavy for him to 
lift, and so he had to shove it over the hole. 

After pausing a moment, before the final 
test, he pushed the can into the hole. The 
door staggered and jiggled endwise, —it did nut 
fit the grooves perfectly and the strain on the 
two ropes was not equal, —but it went up! The 
can sank to the bottom of the cellar. Then 
Melly threw his weight on the door and 
brought the can back. 

‘I’ve got a few pounds too much in there,” 
he said to himself, puffing from his violent 
exertion. ‘‘And I’]l have to shorten the ropes, 
for 1 want to set the can up on a shelf from 
which I can release it.’’ 

He removed two thirds of the weight, lifted 
the can to the top of an up-ended box close 
beside the hole, and readjusted the ropes. 
Next he made a small shelf, hinged so that it 
would turn down, and fastened it to the wall 
of the building directly over the hole. 

Into a quarter-inch hole that he bored 
through the side of the house directly under 
the shelf, he thrust a large bolt. That bolt 
held up the shelf, but a cord attached to the 
head of it and tied to a convenient tree beside 
the driveway would enable him to draw out the 
bolt. The counterweight, dropping through 
into the cellar, would raise the door. 

He smiled delightedly, reweighted the can, 
swung it over upon the shelf, and, going round 
outside through the small door next to the 
barn, pulled on the cord. At the second jerk 
the bolt came out and the door went up. The 
experiment was not completely successful, for 
the door stopped when two or three feet short 
of the top; but a little smoothing here and 
there would make it run evenly. 

At that moment the kitchen clock was strik- 
ing four. Melly had not paused to eat, scarcely 
to breathe, since his aunt had left hours before; 
and he was to call for her at the Fords’ at 
five o’clock. 

Hurriedly running out the milk wagon, be 
dragged down the door, replaced the bolt under 
the shelf, and rushed to harness Jerry. After 
eating three doughnuts and giving his clothes 
a few perfunctory brushes with his hands, be 
drové away. in great good humor with the world 
and with) himself. . 

Scarcely had hef found a prxarious seat 
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between the two ladies and started on the 
homeward trip, when his aunt turned a disap- 
proving glance upon him. 

‘*What have you been doing this afternoon, 
Melly??? sheasked. ‘‘You’re not looking very 
tidy.” 

Melly’s smile was mysterious. ‘‘Never mind 
now,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’ve got a surprise for 
you’? 

“OQ dear!’ said Aunt Kate; but she did not 
press the subject until Mrs. Armitage had 
alighted. 

‘Now, what have you been doing?’’ she 
demanded. 

‘*You’ll see ina minute. Get up, Jerry!?” 

**O dear!’? Aunt Kate repeated, fearing the 
worst. ‘‘You haven’t been doing something 
to that door, have you?’’ 

“Just you wait. Go on, Jerry !?? 

‘They turned into the yard and halted before 
the carriaze-house door. Leaning to one side, 
Melly jerked upon the cord. The response 
was more prompt than before, and the door, in 
spite of a few jogyles and jerks, moved upward 
like a stage curtain. 

Aunt Kate’s mouth opened with astonish- 
ment not unmixed with admiration. Jerry 





INNESO'TA is called the ‘bread and 
butter state’’ by the farmers who live 


within its boundaries, because wheat 


‘lunged back, and then, seeing the way open 
| before him, dashed ahead. At that moment 
Aunt Kate screamed and Melly’s complacent 
smile froze upon his face. 

The door, having gone up like a rocket, was 
coming down like the stick! 

It had gone up so fast that when it stopped, 
the strain on the overweighted ropes was ter- 
ri They were old, and weakened by time 
Jand exposure. Both broke; and then, of 
course, there was nothing to support the heavy 
door. 

Melly saw it start when Jerry’s hips were 
directly under it. ‘‘Get up!’ he yelled, 
slashing furiously with the lines. The door 
was a yard lower when above their laps; it 
‘just grazed their heads as Melly shrieked 
“Get up!” again. A second later it descended. 
upon the flour behind them with a resounding 
{smash and the plop! of bursting sacks. 

By this time Jerry was going like a race 
horse. The hind wheels, catching the bottom 
| of the door, dragzed the splintering wreck 

behind them until the rear wall of the carriage 
house stopped the old horse’s impetuous flight. 

Teaping from the collapsed vehicle, Miss 
Kate clutched for support at the side of the 








THE RPARMER’S PROBLEMS 


Ill. COOPERATION AMONG FARMERS 


“dy E. Dana Durand, Mofssor of Statistics, University of Mumnesota 


!ecodperative movement is still in its infancy. 
Most of the orsuunizations started less than a 
| decade ago—few more than twenty years ayo. 










‘chariotee, close at hand, ‘+ It’s a mercy, | credit, farmers can get more favorable terms 
Melancthon Derby,’? she panted, ‘‘that you than they could if they borrowed individually. 
haven’t killed us both this time!” Within the past two or three years there 
“It’s those old ropes!’? Melly cried indig-/| has been an active movement in the United 
nantly. ‘‘I never have anything decent to, States to improve the fi es for rural credit. 
work with I? and that movement has at last culminated in 
Miss Kate surveyed the demolished milk the farm loan act of 1916. According to the 
wagon and the scattered flour, and after that terms of that law there are to be twelve land 
the conversation was very much one-sided—it banks, which shall make loans to farmers 
consisted almost wholly of a spirited monologue | through local associations of borrowers. ‘Ten 
on her part. The next morning, still in no} men may fonn such an association. 
mood for contradiction by anyone, she got a], 
carpenter alnost by physical force, and set 
| him to building a track door. 
i Still subdued, Melly watched the progress of 
‘the work with great interest; and as time 
passed, his spirits rose perceptibly, while his 
aunt’s anger cooled. ee rate of interest on loans is not to 
‘That evening he was himself again. ‘‘ There | exceed six per cent, and the mortraves 
are a lot of odds and ends that Mr. Ferguson | are to run from five to forty years. 
left, Aunt Kate,’? he said; ‘‘and the front of ; The semi-annual payments that the borrower 
ithat milk wagon is all right. I can make it) must make will include a certain part of the 
jover into a sort of sulky, and it’?l] be more) principal, so that when the time of his Jean 
useful than it ever was.’’ | expires he will have paid off all of hisdebt. ‘To 

“O Melly,’? Miss Kate cried, sighing and la limited extent each borrower is responsible 

laughing in the same breath, ‘1 give you for others in the association. Funds are to be 
up! You're plainly a hopeless case?” !obtained by selling debenture bonds secured 

by the collective mortgages from the entire 
district covered by the bank. 

Both in the United States and in Europe 
cooperation among farmers has been practiced 
Jess in managing fanning operations than in 
other directions. ‘The reason is not hard to tind. 

In most branches of industry and commerce 
large-scale enterprise is the order of the day : 
farming, contrary to the general rule, is a 
small-scale industry. What is true of this 
8 true of most others. A single family, 
_ with perhaps one or two hired employees, is 
| states; such associations hire a competent man | the common unit of agricultural production. 
to measure and keep records of the output of! The small farm would not predominate 
'each cow and of the cost of her feed. were it not the more eflicient. The individual 











RURAL CREDIT LAWS. 

















and dairy products are the leading sources of 
their income. Much of the wheat of Minnesota 
is handled by cudperative farmers’ elevators, 
and more than three fifths of its butter is made | 
in cooperative farmers’ creaneries. 

Every morning tens of thousands of Minne- 
sota farmers haul their cans of milk to cream- 


Nearly all of the farmers’ codperative asso- 
ciations of this country fall into one or the 
other of four classes. First, there are orgauni- 
zations for marketing farm products. In the 
second place, there are purchasiny associations 
for joint buying of things that’ the farmer 
needs. Another group is concerned with the 








Besides such forms of cooperation as those, 
there has always been, as everyone knows, @ 
j great deal of informal mutual assistance among 

farmers. ‘The *‘husking bee,’’ the ‘*barn rais- 
| ing” and similar gatherings are. however, quite 
{as much social as economic in their significance. 
The most conspicuous illustration of codpera- 


farmer holding a small tract of land that he 
cultivates and manages himself works better 
than a hired laborer on the same land would 
, work, Agriculture needs the personal interest 
!and personal skill of each worker. The labor 
! cannot be reduced to a mechanical routine or 
divided up into narrowly specialized tasks, as 





eries near by, which they themselves own and 
control in coéperation with their neighbors. 
Because they own the creameries, they keep 


their milk clean and fresh; it means money in 


their pockets to do so. 

The creamery, run by a@ skilled manager 
whom the cooperative association employs, uses 
modern sanitary machinery to separate the 
butter fat from the milk and to churn it. The 
product is marketed by large-scale methods; 
much of it is shipped to distant cities, for Min- 
nesota butter is famed throughout the country, 
and only two other states, Wisconsin and Lowa, 
produce as much. 

‘Those codperative creameries make far better 
butter than the farmer’s wife, with all her 
burdensome toil, can churn at home. More- 
over, the farmer by marketing his butter in 
large quantities makes a greater profit than he 


could by selling homemade butter in small tots | 


to the country storekeeper. And the farmer 
gets more for butter fat than the creameries 
under private ownership would pay, both be- 


cause unnecessary profits are eliminated and | 


because codperative creameries usually make 
better butter and get a higher price. 


COOPERATIVE FRUIT SELLING. 





MORE elaborate codperative organiza- 
A tion is found in the citrus-fruit industry 
of California. In the earlier days the 
citrus-fruit farmers of California had a desper- 
ate struggle. Often the price they got for 
their fruit did not pay the cost of marketing it. 
The cost of hiring privately owned refrigerator 
cars was tremendous; commission men took a 
large slice of the gross protits for selling the 
fruit, and sometimes they cheated the shipper 
outrageously. The fruit was of such variable 


quality that buyers, unable to distinguish the | 


xrade, would naturally offer only the price of 
the lower grade. Since no grower knew to 
what place his neighbor was shipping fruit, it 
often happened that the market in some city 
was glutted; as a result, the price of the fruit 
would sink almost to nothing. 

‘Those intolerable conditions drove the Cali- 
fornia citrus-fruit growers into codperation. 


To-day the great majority of them belong to! 


one great organization, the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association, which, with its ‘‘dis- 
trict’? and local subdivisions, dominates the 
industry. The local bodies own their own 
plants for sorting and packing. ‘They see to 
it that only good fruit is shipped, that each 
box is uniform in the size and quality of its 
contents, and that the grade of the fruit is 
properly described on the label. The central 
organization determines to what markets ship- 
ments shall be made. It runs its own refrig- 
erator cars or makes favorable contracts with 
ear companies, and gets just freight rates for 
the shippers. In some eastern cities it has its 
own selling agencies, i 
‘Those are only two conspicuous examples 
among a multitude of codperative organizations 





farming processes themselves—with increas- 
ing the efticiency of production. And finally, 
many codperative organizations exist for pro- 
moting the comfort of country life. 





izations are especially numerous. 

are found in every part of the country, 
although they are far more common in some 
| states than in others. In general, each orgun- 
‘ization handles only one class of products; 
there are few, if any, instances where farmers 
have banded together to put the marketing 
of all their products under a single manage- 
ment. Such specialization is doubtless neces- 
‘ sary for efficiency. 

Coéperative marketing of dairy products is 
particularly common. The cooperative cream- 
ery is, of course, something more than a mar- 
keting concern; it is also a factory; but its 
chief reason for existence is to provide a better 
market for the dairy farm. Hundreds of coép- 
erative associations exist for marketing fruits 
and vegetables, the perishable nature of which 
makes the problem of marketing peculiarly 
ditticult. Many of those organizations are small 
local affairs, but several approach in size the 
great California Fruit Growers’ Association. 

‘The major crops also are often marketed cobp- 
eratively. In some northwestern states a large 
proportion of the local elevators that first handle 
grain on its way to the consumer are coopera- 
tive. Recently a movement has bezun to form 
live-stuck shipping associations. In the South, 
many of the cotton gins—establishments for sep- 
aruting the seed from cotton—are cooperative. 

Less numerous and less important than the 
cooperative marketing organizations are those 
that buy goods for their members. Some of 
those, too, are specialized concerns; they buy 
chiefly some one thing that the farmers use in 
large quantities, such as farm machinery, fer- 
tilizer, seed or lumber. ‘There are also general 
country stores that are run by codperative asso- 
ciations, but in no state do they begin to com- 
| pare in number with those that are privately 
owned. The farmers’ elevators often buy coal, 
flour and feed, and other commodities for their 
members. 

There has as yet been no very marked growth 
of coéperation in managing farming processes. 
Such a thing as general joint farming, with 
communal ownership of land, which was 
} common centuries ago in Asia and Europe and 
| which still persists in some countries, is entirely 
! unknown in the United Stat 
| Certain coéperntive organizations here, how- 
| ever, concern themselves with some specific and. 
| usually minor part of farming operations. For 
hexample, the farmers of a neighborhood may 
, club together and buy a pure-blooded sire in 
| order to improve the grule of their live stock. 

Oceasionally several farmers jointly own some 
| expensive piece of machinery, such as a thresher 
ora tractor engine. Recently a good many cow- 
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tion among farmers for the purpose of making it is in the factories. ‘Therefore, although 
‘ their lives comfortable is the mutual rural tele- : there is room for more codperation in certain 
phone exchange. Thousands of them have , farming operations, it is doubtfut) whether 
been established. The codperative telephone | there can ever be complete coéperation among 
helps the farmer in his business; more impor- : farmers in carrying on all farming vperations. 
tant—it reduces vastly the social isolation of | But the strength of the individual as a pro- 
his family. j ducer on the farm becomes weakness when he 

In a sense, all the multitude of religious and | transacts business with the outside world. 
| educational and social organizations to which | Now that the farm family no longer lives 
farm families are more and more tocking—the | chietly on the things it nuises or makes itself, the 


They . 


church, the farmers’ club, the sewing circle, 
the debating society and what not—are codp- 
erative in nature, but they are not ordinarily 
| classed as such. { 

Europe has carried agricultural codperation 
much further than the United States. In most 
| of the European countries there are multitudes 
‘of coéperative associations, and many of the | 
smaller bodies are affiliated with more general | 
organizations, 

Little Denmark has been particularly sucvess- | 
| ful with its codperative organizations. With a! 
population six times as dense as that of the | 
United States as a whole and nearly as dense as 
that of our North Atlantic region, Denmark 
| supports itself chiefly by the products of its soil. 
It has a great export trade in dairy, poultry 
jand pork products. Its remarkable agricul- ' 
| tural prosperity owes much to cooperation. 

Not only do Danish farmers have codperative | 
creameries like those in our own country, but. \ 


they also have cooperative plants for packing ; 
| Pork products and associations for marketing 
egys and poultry and for many other purposes. 
; Local codéperative societies have banded to- 
| gether to maintain selling agencies in London 
and other great cities, and the high repute in! 
which Danish products are held in those | 
markets is largely owing to the efforts of the | 
| associations in standardizing and improving | 
the quality of what they send out. 


FOLLOWING DENMARK. 


| farmer must become a business man. He must 
| buy and sell and he must borrow money. In 
| those transactions he confronts the large-scale 
organization of other industries and of com- 
‘merce. Although nature meets in kindly s 
the individual cultivator of the soil, the human 
forces with which he deals are less friendly. 





PRODUCER AND MIDDLEMAN. 





UCH has been said of the incompe- 
M tence, the undue number and the greed. 
of the middlemen who stand between 

the farm producer and the final consumer. 
‘The middleman is by no means so bad as he is 
painted. Commission dealers, transportation 
companies, manufacturers and others who 
handle products on their way from the farm to 
the consumer sometimes defraud, sometimes ex- 
ercise monopoly power, sometimes conduct their 
business inefficiently ; but those that do those 
things are the exception rather than the mule. 
Nevertheless, the farmer cannot expect to 
get all that is his due in dealing with the 
middlemen if he acts alone. Each middleman 
is a specialist; he studies the demand and 
supply of his particular product or group of 
products. The farmer buys and sells a large 
variety of things, and he cannot well follow 
the many conditions that affect the present 
and prospective value of each. He cannot 
know when and where it is best to sell or to 
buy. Moreover, in small purchases and in 
small sales he cannot get the advantage of low 
costs in transacting business—of carload freight 








ent on its agriculture, was long a country 

of poverty and discord. Much of the rapid 
progress that Ireland has made in the last: 
decade or two is the result of governmental aid 
to the people in acquiring ownership of the land 
they oceupy. Not a little, however, is attrib- 
' utable to the codperative movement, which has 
} followed the path that Denmark blazed. 
Europe has developed on a vast scale a form j 
‘of agricultural codperation that for a long 
while was unknown in this country—coépera- 
tive rural credit. Millions of farmers there 
are members of associations that borrow money 
at low rates and in turn lend it to their mem- 
bers. In some cases money is borrowed on the 
| pledge of the combined lands of the members 
of the association. ‘That is the system for 
obtaining long-time loans in relatively large 
amounts. Other associations, which aim to 
furnish farmers with smaller sums and for | 
shorter terms, borrow merely on the joint;per- 
sonal credit of their members. By thus jointly 


| [enone which is almost wholly depend- 





rates, of discounts for wholesue purchases, of 
low interest rates on large and well-secured. 
loans, and so forth. The problem, then, is to 
combine small-scale conduct of farming opera- 
tions with large-scale conduct of business deal- 
ings with the outer world. The natural solution 
is codperation: a certain number of farmers 
join together to buy supplies, to market their 
products and to get credit, but each maintains 
his independent action on the farm itself. 

As I have already suggested, codperation in 
that field indirectly adds to the eficiency of 
farm production itself. It teaches farmers the 
importance of high quality and, above all, of 
uniform quality. ‘They come to produce better 
things and to classify what they produce into 
standard grades. 

The codperative movement among farmers 
is bound to grow rapidly. Its possibilities are 
only beginning*to be understood. Lt will not, 
as some ardent_advoeates prophesy, eliminate 
middlemen entirely; but alfnost every farmer 





of farmers in the United States. And yet the | testing associations have been formed in dairy i borrowing in large sums and on collective! will find it desirable, in eennection with at 
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and I lived together in this little town for | in the breasts of cooks caused Mrs. Wardell to 
years; then she sent me away to get my educa-| cry, ‘‘O mercy, my jam!’’ and to fly from 
tion, and she lived here alone. It was only | the side of her friend. 
after she had gone and I read the record she As Mrs. Wardell entered the living room the 
national departments of agriculture, are prop-' but any surplus of profit goes to the members! left of those lonely years that I understood | accusing odors greeted her nostrils, and she 
erly preaching the advantages of coiiperation. on the basis of the amount of business that each | what she had been through. I believe it was | hurried into the kitchen. The sight she saw 
The method of organizing and managing a has given to the association—the amount he | partly for her sake—though I couldn’t explain | was certainly bewildering. The kettle of pre- 
farmers’ codperative association is simple! has bought, sold or borrowed through it. what I mean—that made me decide to open up | serves had been lifted from the stove, the 
enough. Although some associations that have In that way, it becomes impossible for a small | my business here. I had a notion she’d like contents poured from the slightly scorched 
taken the form of an ordinary stock corpora- | group to dominate and to run the business in me to come to Dalroy, though personally I , caldron into porcelain pans and set upon the 
tion have worked fairly well, it is generally | their own interest. In that way, too, a premium | regard it as a mean little town.’’ kitchen table, and all was well. The jam was 
‘Mean and not mean, low and fine, bore-' saved. 


agreed that a more democratic form is better. | is put upon loyalty to the association and upon 
In the ordinary corporation the stockholders | increasing its volume of business. In several | some and delightful, like all other places inhab-! But by whom? That was what Mrs. Wardell 
ited by human beings,’’ said Mrs. Wardell, as excitedly asked her daughters when they re- 


least some of his business dealings, to join | If capital is needed, each must contribute some- | 
with his fellows in codperative organizations. ' thing to it—not necessarily an equal amount. | 
Agricultural colleges and other educational , Interest at a reasonable rate is paid on the 
institutions, farmers’ periodicals, state and | amount of capital that each member furnishes; 











both vote and receive profits in proportion to the | states special laws have been passed granting 


number of shares they hold ; that is, in propor- 
tion to the amount of capital they have invested. 
In the codperative bodies that have succeeded 








powers to codperative associations and prescrib- 
ing restrictions for them. Similar legislation in 
other states would aid the important forward 


they rose from the table. 

The following morning was known thereafter 
in the annals of the Wardell family as ‘‘The 
Morning of the Hidden Iand.’’ 


turned. 

‘*Some one came into the kitchen, lifted that 
great kettle from the fire, poured the fruit 
into those pans and filled the kettle with fresh 


best, each member has one vote and one only. | movement toward co6peration among farmers. 
The occasion was an incident that had to water. Now, who in the world —’”’ 

do with the strawberry preserves and was as| Her eyes wandered to the only house near 

follows: , at hand, —the house occupied by Lena Rysdael, 
Part of the preserves were in the kettle over who would not speak to them,—and her words 


THE MEAN LITTLE TOWN 


By Elia W. Peattie 





the close of the fifth week 

of the Wardells’ stay in ~ 

Dalroy, the court set aside 
the injunction against the building 
of the Harmon dam. John Harmon was 
at once galvanized into intense life; not 
content with putting up his dam, he re- 
solved to build his furniture factory at 
the same time. Before the little town, 






Chapter Four 2 


welcome a distinguished English 


rime —’” | 

**You ask too much,’’ said the 
Wardells’ guest. 
a thing’s happening to me.’’ | 


you made a nice little rocker in your factory 


the fire, when Patricia Quincannon called. 

“‘T shan’t stay,’’ she said, when she saw 
how actively engaged the family were. ‘‘I 
merely yielded to an impulse to run over and 
see you. No,—there’s no use in urging me,— 
I’m off. News? Oh, there isn’t much news! 
The board has accepted Miss ‘Torrey—you 


and that makes me quite happy. I’m a rest- 
less creature, and it will do me good to 


round. I saw poor Lena Kysdael over the 


“Then, to bring my talents within the fence just now, and she dropped her eyes as' Annie Dee. 
realm of your needs, Mr. Iarmon, suppose | if I were the elephant - faced man. Who’s judgment on what we’ve done with Aunt 


he? Oh, he used to live in town! Poor 


died. Rue laughed—with a little choke at the 


‘end of the laugh. Annie Dee said: 


‘*That’s what I call clean sport.’’ 
But no one gave words to the thought in 
their minds. They agreed to call it The Mormn- 


: ing of the Hidden Hand, and to let it go at that. 


Robert was in Chicago for a week on busi- 


poet and are expected to do so in| heard that? She’s to live at Mrs. Thwait’s, | ness connected with the building of the dam. 


| The girls had made him take with him some 
photographs of the house to show the Curtis 


“‘T can’t imagine such have some one as stimulating as Miss Torrey brothers. 


‘*Show them the befores and afters,’’ said 
‘“*T do s0 want them to pass 


: Amrah’s things. You must tell them that all 


drowsing in its midsummer heat, realized what | and wished to advertise it in an unusual man-|dear, he wore a mask till the day of his’ her old friends approve, which is interesting, 
he proposed to do, a hundred workmen were ner. ‘Then I could write you verses about Pris- | death. That’s one of Dalroy’s stories. Some | considering that they came for the purpose of 


on the scene. 
Robert, who had for four consecutive sum- 


cilla Alden and her sewing chair—do you see?”’ | 
‘‘Now that you have, as you insinuate, at 


day I shall relate to you the Thousand and 
One Dalroy Nights. They’re much more 


disapproving. ’’ 
During Robert’s absence the household had 


mers worked on reinforced concrete in one: last brought your ideas down to my level, [interesting than the Arabian ones. Queer | begun to suffer from that peculiar aimlessness 


form or another, felt able to cope with 
the construction of the dam, but the 
chief responsibility of the undertaking 
was not his. Mr. Arthur Vaille, who 
had employed Robert during his vaca- 
tions and who had recommended him 
to Mr. Harmon, was to come down 
from Chicago three times a week to 
oversee the work. 

The conversation at the Wardells’ 
cottage turned chiefly on such subjects 
as winter contraction of concrete, the 
rapidity of the flow of the Rock River, 
the length of the season, and, by way 
of adiversion, the continued animosity 
of Captain Quincannon. 

**He’s drinking heavily,’?? Hannon 
told the Wardells as they sat at Sunday- 
night supper together, ‘‘and he and 
his cronies are putting their heads 
together a great deal nowadays. Miss 
Quincannon has been doing her best 
to get her father to take a vacation. 
That’s the way she is pleased to put 
it. She’s been telling him that he 
ought to visit his brother out in Wash- 
ington, and she’s offered to pay his 
way if he’ll go; but the captain is as 
hot as a hornet over the decision of 
the court, and he intends to stay right 
here and make things disagreeable 
for me.’” i 

‘*That explains why Patricia gave 
up going to Cedar Lake,’’ said Rue. 
‘She couldn’t afford to go and send 
her father West, too.’’ 

“‘T hear Miss Quincannon has car- 
tied her point with the Board of Edu- 
cation,’’ Harmon remarked. ‘They 
met last evening and decided to put 
Miss Torrey in Rysdael’s place.’’ 

‘*Mr. Rysdael is home,’’ Robert 
remarked. ‘‘I saw him sitting in his 
yard this morning playing with the 
squirrels. What a strange-looking man 
he is, with his huge hangdog head and 
his tumbled hair! He looks like a 
genius—or at least the way a genius 
is supposed to look.’’ 

‘‘There’s Miss Rysdael walking up 
and down among the trees,’’ said Mr. 
Ilarmon, peering through the window 
with interest. 


DRAWN AY noo RoaeHMEveR 





“IT WAS THE GREATEST MYSTERY WE EVER HAD IN DALROY!" 


that invariably creeps into a house 
when there is no man beneath the 
roof. There was a general loss of in- 
terest in meals, a falling off of prompt- 
ness and a decrease of pleasure in the 
afternoon toilets. To be sure, there 
were callers in plenty, for Dalroy was 
feeling more sociably inclined toward 
the Wardells than at first. 

Some of the callers were particu- 
larly loquacious. Miss Nancy Ferris, 
for example, who, having called once, 
seemed speedily to acquire the habit, 
was the self-elected historian of the 
place. The only trouble with her 
history was that it made a specialty of 
what may be termed the dark features. 
For example, it did not occur to her 
to mention that the Sessions had been 
judges, clergymen and professors; but 
she was very specific about the insan- 
ity that had broken out in the family 
here and there. She told at great 
length how Delia Sessions’ mother, 
for no imaginable reason, had stolen 
all manner of things and had hidden 
them away like a naughty child. 

“She ran to teaspoons more than 
to anything else,’’ said Miss Ferris. 
‘+ Just imagine the feelings of a hostess 
who found on the departure of her 
guests that from one to six of her best 
teaspoons were missing! It went on 
for months and years. Why, it was 
the greatest mystery we ever had in 
Dalroy! Of course, after it was 
cleared up, Mrs. Sessions was put in 
the charge of a caretaker and not 
allowed to go out. She was such a 
social person, too!’ 

‘*You don’t mean to say,’’ cried 
Rue, ‘‘that Mrs. Sessions’ neighbors 
realized that she was really suffering 
from a mental illness, and yet wouldn’t 
do anything to make her happy— 
wouldn’t ask her out or go to see her? 
1 should have thought they’d have 
made her a present of all the teaspoons 
in the neighborhood if that would have 
comforted her any.’’ 

“Oh, she didn’t want the spoons! 
She wanted the fun of stealing them. 
It wouldn’t do to indulge a tendency 


“‘Yes,’’ said Mrs. Wardell, ‘‘she walks like | certainly see. What is more, and I’m quite in‘ things have happened here. Well, 1 must be like that. It would be bad for the patient in 
that at twilight every day. We admire her earnest in saying it, I engage you to write going. Good-by—I’!I be over again soon.” 


very much, though she doesn’t even look our 
way since she found out how we stand on the 
school question ; but we love to watch her feed- 
ing her birds and squirrels. ’’ 

*‘O Mr. Harmon!’? broke in Annie Dee. 
‘Did you know I was going into the poetry 
business ?’” 

“I didn’t know it, Miss Annie.” 

‘*Next week I begin to advertise.’” 

“IIow? Where? Do poets advertise?” 

‘“* Lord Byron never did and Tennyson 
seldom, but they had certain advantages over 
me—other ways of making themselves known. 
As for me, I shall become celebrated by 
advertising. You see, I mean to write what 
are called ‘occasional poems.’ Suppose your 
grandmother is about to have her seventy- 


fifth birthday and that none of the family | 


is poetical. Then apply to me! I will write 
a poem for grandmother that will melt her 
heart. Or suppose that you are going to cele- 
brate your golden wedding and want verses 
about it. Or imagine that you are asked to 


some of those advertisements. ’” 

““My first job!’’ cried Annie Dee. 

‘*Have vow no chosen career, Miss War-— 
dell??? John Harmon asked of Rue. 

“I’ve had just a touch too much career,’’ 
| Rue said, laughing. ‘*‘I’m still lazy and fussy 
from an overdose of school-teaching. If it had | 
been the real thing I probably shouldn’t have | 
been worn-out ; but fooling away my time with 
a company of overindulged girls, who didn’t ' 
wish to learn, got on my nerves. I’m corre- 
sponding with a teachers’ bureau now in the 
hope of getting a position with a real school. | 
| Meanwhile I’m keeping up a University F: \ 

tension Course in pedagogy and helping mother 
put up preserves. ’” 

‘*Two crates of strawberries, the last of the 
season, are coming early to-morrow morning, ’’ 
announced Mrs. Wardell. ‘‘Everything will 
have to give way before them, too—poetry, 
pedagogy, perhaps even engineering.’ 

‘*T used to pick over berries for my mother 
once upon a time,’’ John Harmon said. ‘‘She i 

















‘‘But I’ve ever so many things I want to 
tell you right now,’’ Rue protested, and she 
followed her guest down the lane. Of course 
Annie Dee tagged along, too. 

Just about that time a man came to the door 
with an {ice-cream freezer, in which he wished 
to interest the lady of the house. He came, 
moreover, to the front door, and it was there 
that Mrs. Wardell talked with him. She did 
not buy the freezer, but she saw an acquaint- 
ance who had been ill driving by, and she ran 
out to inquire after her health. 

That was how the strawberry jam happened 
to burn. The wind, however, was not in the 
tight direction to convey the dire news of the 


|culinary tragedy to Mrs. Wardell, who stood 


in amiable conversation with her friend. The 
wind was southwest by west, and so the birds 
and squirrels in the Rysdael grove were pre- 
sumably the only creatures aware of the fact 
that several dollars’ worth of fine berries and. 
excellently refined sugar were scorehing- 
Then, suddenly, that little monitor that dwells 


the first place, and it might encourage such a 
tendency in others. What I wished to speak 
about, however, was the daughter, Delia Ses- 
| sions, She’s a good enough girl so far as 
anyone knows, but she’s the living image of 
her mother. ’’ 

‘Her mother must have been pretty,’’ said 
Annie Dee. ‘‘I think Delia is lovely.’” 

‘Oh, she’s pretty enough, if you come to 
that!’’ admitted Miss Ferris. ‘‘But old resi- 
dents are inclined to ask, ‘Will she walk in 
her mother’s footsteps? Will the resemblance 
carry further than feature and form?’ ’’ 

“I suppose the old residents ask that ever 
time they see the poor thing,’’ Rue cor‘ nut 
help saying. ‘Did you say you knew her 
sister? Why not have her up to the hou, : 
she’ll come? We have dozens of teaspoon: 
she’!! have difficulty in depriving ax utt 

Miss Ferris looked at Rue with a -: 
express: 

“My deat young dady, she said, *-1 :" 
you Mean ‘te’ he-rude tosme, but T have 1 
intention of feeling—offended. [ have lived 
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much longer than you and I know that the 
world is not the nice plave you think it. It is 
interesting—but not nice. ’’ 


With that she quite deliberately turned her | 


back on the sisters and devoted herself to Mrs. 
Wardell. 

“You were rade, my dear,’? Mrs. Wardell 
said to Rue when their guest had gone. 
never heard you speak like that before in my 
life.”” 

“Why couldn’t the old cat keep her claws 
in, then?’’ Rue protested, with the tears start- 
ing to her eyes at her mother’s rebuke. 

“I think I understand Miss Ferris better 
than you do,’’ Mrs. Wardell said gently. ‘‘She 
hasn’t had enough in her life to occupy her 
talents. She has had to take her excitement 
by watching others. She’s really a gentle- 
woman; you can tell that by her voice and 
her gestures and her modest way of dressing. 
‘The trouble is, she hasn’t had an opportunity 
to exercise her social gifts.’’ 

*‘Social gifts !’’ groaned Rue and Annie Dee 
in unison; but their mother paid no attention 
to them. 

“Have you noticed how much she enjoys 


the little ceremony of afternoon tea? If she, 


had lived in a place where entertaining was 





a Lethe yp, 


ran across the marsh, which seemed 

to stretch out unendingly. He had 
to pause now and then to rest, but he 
kept on obstinately until he stumbled 
on a square pit at the edge of a little 
pool. Although it offered him an excel- 
lent hiding place, several inches of water 
had collected in the bottom of the pit. 
Luckily the duck hunters who had dug 
the hole had left an old tin bailer behind. 
When he had bailed out the water and 
tossed in armfuls of dry sedge he crawled 
into it, thankful for the shelter. The 
night was windless but cold, and every 
stitch on him was wet. Several times 
he woke shivering; but when he had 
eollected more sedge, he lay like a rabbit 
in a haycock, warm at last. 

He slept late. The sun was well up 
when he peered over the edge of the pit. 
It was a glorious morning, mild and 
cloudless, and a host of wild fowl] were 
astir. The whole panorama of the 
region lay before him — the winding, 
dark creeks, the bluer stretches of wide 
water and the greenish-yellow marshes. 

Suddenly he ducked his head, for he 
had seen the bar boat, with every sail 
set, gliding along the northern rim of 
the island. Her boats were trailing 
astern and every member of her crew 
except one was on deck. The fifth man 
sat in the crosstrees, with a pair of field 
glasses. 

It was a shock to Wilfred to see them 
80 near; but on second thought he de- 
cided that unless they sent a search 
party to the marsh they were not likely 
to find him. He had left no clue by 
which they could guess his whereabouts, 
and for all they knew his drowned body might 


F= nearly half an hour Wilfred 


A 


have floated in toward the mainland on the | 


rising tide. 

Presently, to Wilfred’s disgust, the schooner 
eame to and dropped her anchor. If she re- 
mained there it meant that he could not escape 
from the marsh until night. 

He would have been comfortable enough 
where he was if he had had anything to eat 
and drink ; but as the sun rose higher his thirst 
grew stronger. Thinking that there might be 
some pool of fairly fresh rain water on the 
marsh, he decided to make a search. 

Crawling on his hands and knees, he made his 


way through the grass. It was hot and tiring | 


work, but he kept on until he reached a little 
creek or “guzzle,” where he removed his clothes 
and took a bath that cooled his tired body. 


Better still, he discovered a bed of young | 
oysters along the opposite bank. With his! 


jackknife he detached and opened some of 
them. They were very juicy, and not only 
satisfied his hunger, but allayed his thirst. 

He had picked out one of the watch-houses as 
his goal. 
several lanes of water intervened; but he felt 
sure that he could make the distance. After 
he had constructed a sedge nest in a pocket in 
the bank he lay down to wait for dusk. 

Twice during the day the schooner got under 
way, for what purpose he could not tell unless 
it was to continue the search. The second time 


she kept beating to and fro, and gradually put | 


more distance between herself and the marsh. 
Finally her hull disappeared behind another 
low island, and in the course of time the upper 
parts of her grew less distinct. When she had 
sailed another mile or so Wilfred began his 
journey toward the distant watch-house. 

He made his way to the edge of the marsh 
and swam to the next island in line with his 


“yl 


It Jay about three miles off, and | 


| the custom and where there was some chance 
of conversing about interesting things, how 
different she would have been! She loves to 
come here just as she loves to visit Mrs. 
‘Thwait, because she is properly received. If 


been eating boot straps and old gloves up in 
the arctic regions, think what a meal you’d 
‘set out for him! Well, here’s a woman who 
| has had only old gloves and boot straps in a 
;mental way, and I mean to serve her some 
pleasantly seasoned and wholesome dishes. 
That’s going to be my own, private, especial 
undertaking. You girls are full of plans, and | 
Robert has his time all laid out for him; but 
as for me, I’m slipping into the ‘gray-and- 
content-before-the-fire’ stage. Only it’s likely 
to be discontent and grayness with me if IL; 
don’t have something to do.’’ 

Rue, looking up half shyly at the mother 
who so seldom unburdened her heart, saw her 
lips quivering. * 

‘You, mother!’? she said reproachfully. 
‘*Why, you’re the most useful person I know! 
Whatever should we do without you?’”’ | 

“*You’ll be doing without me in a very little | 
while,’’ Mrs. Wardell replied, trying to hold | 


you had a man come to your door who had} 


shall be left desperately lonely if —’’ 
“If what??? 
“Tf I haven’t my own game to play.’” 
**You mean, don’t you,’’ said Rue, ‘‘that 
you’d like to stay in this mean little town, as 
Mr. Harmon calls it, and try to help it?’” 
“*Wouldn’t that be worth doing? 


for passing on into the other life, I should not 
wish to go to your father less of a woman than 
he left me. I’d like to surprise him. Do you 
understand? I’d like to be something more 
than he ever dreamed I was—and he always | 
gave me credit for much more than I deserved. ’’ 

“O mother, ’? murmured Annie Dee, throw- 
ing her impulsive arms about her mother’s 
neck, ‘‘shall we ever be like you—ever be in 
the least like you?’’ 

Rue turned away and walked into the 


Tee went out to see what was happening. 
‘Oh, coffee gelatin pudding!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘How nice! For supper, sister?’’ 
“Not for us,’’ said Rue shortly, without 
looking round. ‘'For Miss Ferris.’’ 








her voice steady. ‘*'lhat will be quite right, 
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QUICK EXAMINATION SATISFIED 


HIM THAT THIS WAS A CASE OF DENGUE 
OR BREAKBONE FEVER. 


course. As he sat down to wring out his/ 
clothes and put on his shoes, he was startled 
by a strange noise in the grass behind him. 
He paused, listening, and although the noise 
‘was not repeated he knew that his ears had 
not deceived him; the sound had been made by | 
@ human being. Some one was there, in pain. 

He jumped up and, running back into the 
grass, saw a man lying on a mat of old seaweed 
and grass. His clothes were torn, and his 
bare feet, streaked with blood, showed that he 
had recklessly waded across an oyster bed; but 
those were plainly superficial injuries and had 
‘little to do with the sickness of the man. 

Wilfred knew something about the common 
ailments of the country, and a quick examina- 
tion satisfied him that this was a case of dengue 
or breakbone fever. The attack was not 
serious in itself, but might easily become so 
if the man were exposed for any length of 
time to the marsh air without food or cover- 
ing. Wilfred gave up his own plans without 
hesitation and set to work to make the sick 
man more comfortable. 

First he made a bed of dry sedge, and then 
he built a wall of grass to keep off the wind. 
‘The sun shone directly down into the saucer, 
| and presently the man’s shivering fits abated. 
Wilfred brought some oysters, and the man 
drank the juice with relish. 

The worst of the man’s chill was soon over 
and, although weak, he was able to talk; but 
Wilfred had something more important to do 
than to listen to him. 

“I’m going over to that watch-house,’’ he | 
said. ‘‘It’s not more than a mile and a half | 
or two miles off, and I shan’t be long.’’ 

‘*Whose is it?’’ asked the fellow, weakly. 

‘*T don’t know, or care. We need grub and 
water and you need a warm bed and a fire.’’ . 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


Chapters. 
Six 


whimpered. “Ain’t you got a boat? 
You’re aiming to leave me here.’’ 


ter 





“Thaven’t a boat. I’m stranded | 


here just as you are,’’ said Wil- 
fred; 
—the sooner I start the better.’’ 
He paid no more attention to 
the man’s objections, but going 
the bank let himself down into the 
water. Twice on the way over 
he dragged himself on a flat and 
rested. At last he made the next 
marsh, and set out across it at a 


body, 
water left; but it was so shallow 
that he waded it with ease, and 
found himself on the high island 
where the watch-house stood. 

He had noticed that no smoke 
was issuing from the chimney, and 
when he came nearer he saw that 
the place was deserted. ‘There was 
no boat at the landing place, but 
drawn up in the reeds he found an 
old ducking skiff. Although there 





were numerous rents in its canvas decking, it 
seemed sound below the water line. At any 
rate, it floated buoyantly when Wilfred thrust 
it off the bank, and it was light—a decided 
advantage, since he had to propel it with a 
piece of board that he found beside the house. 

‘The sick man had evidently not expected to 
see him again, and was so astonished when Wil- 
fred arrived that he got into the skiff without 
a word and lay back looking gratefully at him. 

‘*I’m sure obliged to you,’’ he said at last. 
“*T ain’t asked your name or given you mine, 
—’tain’t always best out on the marsh, —but I 
won’t forget that I’m obliged to you.’’ 

‘*You’re welcome to my name,’’ said Wil- 
fred, and gave it. ‘‘I’ve just escaped from a 
gang that tried to shanghai me.’’ He briefly 
recounted his recent experiences, in which the 
stranger seemed to take an amused satisfaction. 

‘«There ain’t such a lot of difference between 
us, sonny !’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘I run away, too. 
I’m a high-principled man, and when it comes 
to poaching there ain’t nobody can make me 
do it. Yes, sir, we had an argument, and I 
plumb quit ’em. I reckon I’d have got ashore 
all right, but swimming that cold water brought 
on the old ‘shakes’ again.’’ 

‘‘Who is poaching—and where?’’ asked Wil- 
fred quickly. 

His passenger shook his head. ‘‘I go my 
way and others can go theirs,’ he said. ‘‘If 
I don’t agree with a man I quit him, but I’m 
too high-principled to tattle. ’’ 

Wilfred suspected that fear had a good deal 
to do with the fellow’s scruples, but he let the 
matter drop for the present. His companion, 
who had seemed relieved at learning that the 
watch - house was abandoned, declared that 
they had the right of the shipwrecked to 
make themselves at home. Between them 





+ ‘‘Why can’t you row me over?’”’ the man 


they managed to pry open the door. The 


{and just the way I really want it to be; but 1: 


I don’t, 
want to go backward; when my day comes | 


kitchen. They heard her working there among | 
the cooking things, and after a while Annie | 


“but I’1] come back with one ; 


to \ be oystering on the common grounds. 


jog trot in order to warm his chilled | 
‘There was one more strip of « 


condition of the inside showed at once that 
the place had not been abandoned for good. 

After putting the invalid to bed, Wilfred 
built a fire in the stove, set some water to boil 
and then went down to the creek, where in the 
course of half an hour he shot a brace of scaup 
ducks. Those he made into a savory stew, 
which he and the sick man hungrily devoured. 

In the morning the stranger, who had eaten 
too much of the stew for a man in his condition, 
was flushed and feverish. Wilfred was dis- 
mayed, for not only was he anxious about his 
| patient, but he felt that he, was losing valuable 
time. The Virginia Prime ‘company was get- 
ting a stronger hold on the oystermen every 
day. What did the Littles think of his myste- 
rious absence? He ought to get back to Shear- 
water Island at once, but it would be inhuman 
to leave the sick man. 

All day long Wilfred nursed him patiently ; 
he kept the wood fire burning and administered 
occasional spoonfuls of broth. The stranger 
slept much more easily that night, and in the 
| morning his fever was gone. He asked anx- 
‘jously whether anyone had been looking for 
him, and when he was reassured on that point 
; began to boast again of his high principles. 
| Poaching was common in the region, and 
Wilfred would not have given a second thought 
to the man’s hints if it had not been for his own 
suspicions of the Virginia Prime Company. He 
had studied the leathery, lettuce-like seaweeds 
that he had found in the hold of the bar boat, 
and was convinced beyond a doubt that they 
were identical with those that Pete had shown 
him. To prevent them from being further muti- 
lated, he wrapped them in his handkerchief. 

Seltish and weak as the sick man certainly 
was, he appreciated what Wilfred had dune 
for him; gratitude made him more communi- 
cative. 

“*There’s a big gang in it,’? he said. 
‘*They’re mostly Norfolk men,—that’s where 
I come from,—with some regular marsh rats 
to show ’em the ropes. They’re supposed to 
‘That’s 
what I thought when I joined, but they only 
go there daytimes, sonny. Nights they scoop 
| everyone’s beds when the tide’s right. 

“*T wouldn’t stand for it—I’m too high- 
principled. Working a man day and night ain’t 
right, either, and what’s the use when you’re 
sure to get pinched? I told ’em so, and they 
cussed me for a coward and said they’d sink 
me ina guzzle if I didn’t shut up. Sol watched 
my chance and took a slide overboard.’’ 

“‘Who’s back of it?’? asked Wilfred. 

‘“‘Now, you’ve got me there. They don’t 
show in it, whoever they are. But the night 
when I was hiding in one of the punts, ready to 
sneak, a couple of boats came over and lay astern 
of us. The captain of our boat went aboard of 
one of ’em and they had a long confab.’’ 
| ‘*That must have been the same night I 

escaped |’? said Wilfred excitedly. ‘‘Could you 
see what the men in the boats looked like?’’ 

“‘Well, they lit a lantern,—some money 
passed between ’em and they had to count it, 
—but I don’t know’s I could recognize ’em.’’ 

‘*Was there a big man with a black moustache 
and a soft felt hat?’’ 

“Seems to me there was. Yes, kind of a 
big chap that didn’t look like a marsh rat.’’ 

‘*And a tall one with a red beard ?”” 

‘‘Red beard! That’s right, sure. It lit up 
as bright as the lantern.’’ 

‘*That’s the crowd that shanghaied me,’’ 
said Wilfred. ‘‘I thought they were up to 
something like this, and I’m mighty glad you 
‘can back me up.’’ 

‘Don’t you go dragging me into itl’? the 
man remonstrated quickly. ‘‘They’re a tough 
bunch ; and if they knew I’d peached, my skin 
wouldn’t be worth shucks. My memory ain’t 
good, I tell you. Maybe it wa’n’t such a red 
beard, come to think of it.’” 

“Tf you talk that way, I’ll take the boat and 
leave you here,’’ said Wilfred, exasperated by 
the fellow’s lack of pluck. ‘Your skin won’t 
be hurt, and anyway, if you’re as high-princi- 
pled as you say you are, punishing a lot of 
scoundrels ought to be worth some risk.’’ 

‘Well, I’d like to get the law after ’em, but 
I’m feeling kind of weak and pindling. I don’t 
want no row right off. You stick tome and get 
me out of this cussed marsh and I’ll stick to 
you. I reckon I’ll be able to move to-morrow. ’’ 

His prediction came true, and they set out 
shortly after breakfast. Wilfred had tied to- 
gether two gunny sacks that he found in the 
shack, and those, rigged to an old punting pole, 
made a useful sail for the light skiff. 

Wilfred’s companion had flatly refused to go 
to Shearwater Island. He had friends on the 
mainland about a mile from Francke’s, and he 
had decided to go there for the present rather 
than to return to Norfolk. 

So Wilfred steered the dilapidated skiff 
toward one of the broad main creeks that he 
knew must lead to the direct route to the main- 
land. Presently a sharpie headed in the same 
direction overtook them. Wilfred hailed the 
boat, and learned that it was bound for 
Francke’s for supplies, and that the crew 
were willing to receive a passenger. 

The man wrote his name and address on a 
dirty piece of paper and handed it to Wilfred. 

‘‘That’ll reachyme,’’ he said as he jumped 
aboard. ‘You stuck\to meand I’ stick to 


vou.?” 
y TO BE CONTINUED, 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


MAN may talk as much as he has a mind 
to—but no more. 


To lose a Part. may save the loss of All. 
A Stumble oftentimes prevents a Fall. 


HEN wishes are horses beggars will 
want automobiles. 


MERICANS have thus far contributed 
about twenty-nine million dollars to the 
sufferers from the war in Europe. A most, 
impressive figure—until you divide it by the! 
population of the United States. 
URING the twelve months that ended 
on September ist, California shipped 
eastward 4, 517 cars loaded with citrus fruits— 
37,250 cars of oranges and 725% cars of lemons. 
The cars would make a train long enough to 
reach from Boston to Philadelphia. 
'S the life of a policeman losing its charm 
for city boys? The New York police 
department is having so much difficulty inj 
getting recruits that it may have to adopt the. 
London custom of drawing its ‘‘bobbies’’ from | 
the country districts. 


RE kilts or trousers the more serviceable 

garb for warring soldiers? Opinion in 

the British army seems to favor kilts. The 

Scottish troops insist that they suffer less from 

sickness than the men in trousers. Moreover, 

it has been found that one outfit of kilts out- 
wears four pairs of trousers. 


HE latest budget of the Board of Educa- 

tion of New York City calls for $42, 612, 439, 
a sum that gives a good idea of the stupendous | 
seale on which our largest city dues business. 
There are fifteen states in the Union that, 
taken together, did not spend so much money 
as that on their public schools last year. 

HE plaintive ukulele, which has suddenly 

come into such popularity that Hawaiian 
manufacturers are shipping thirty-six thousand 
of them to the United States this year, is not, ; 
as many suppose, an ancient musical instru- | 
ment of the vanishing race of native Hawaii- 
ans. It was invented by a Portuguese who 
is still alive and making uvhulelex in Honolulu. 





WO Companion contributors whose work ' 

has appeared in recent months have been 
seeing active service ‘‘somewhere in France’’ 
—Capt. Theodore Goodridge Roberts of the 
Canadian troops, and Mr. Oswald Kendall, 
author of ‘The Romance of the Martin 
Connor.’? Mr. Kendall was wounded in July, 
after nine months in the trenches, and since 
then has been in a London hospital. 

HIE currents in the channels of trade are 

bewildering at times. Late in September 





Few men of more than fifty years would be 
wise in attempting to do anything of the kind, 
but it is worth observing that both of the vet- 
eran athletes give ‘‘regular exercise and simple 
diet’’ as the reason for their health and vigor. 
I will be decided. We are in the last throes 

of the contest; the two antagonists and 
their supporters are strugeling with despera- 
tion—but with hope. 

An outsider might well express amazement 
at the intensity of the conflict, for it would 
appear to him that both parties desire and are 
seeking the same things, and that they are 


merely contending to determine which of the 
two shall be permitted to undertake and accom- 


- 


JUST BEFORE THE ELECTION. 


N less than a fortnight the great question 


of us admit that our voices are too loud, too 
sharp and too nasal; let us then begin to 
school ourselves to more moderate tones, to a 
more musical quality and to using the chest 
;and the throat in speaking, rather than the 
roof of the mouth, which produces the abom- 
inable nasal tone. 

Moreover, why should we not make it an 
, associated effort? Our young people and our 
adults are associated in almost every good 
work except voice hygienics, and that is a 
more important object than many others on 
which time and effort are lavished. The Com- 
panion suggests that clubs be formed in all 
parts of the country, in cities and in rural dis- 
tricts alike, to promote the cultivation of a good 
speaking voice and also correct speech on the 
part of their members; for slovenly enunci- 





ation, incorrect pronunciation and the use of | 


‘the methods to be adopted. 


! tration on the tariff likely to be better or worse 


plish them. There is, indeed, some truth in 
that view, but it is only a half truth; every 
voter, young or old, should carefully avoid 
the mistake of thinking it the whole truth. 
To be sure, both parties urge that the country | incidentally do much good by example. 

be kept out of the great war; that thearmy and| Some persons are timid about speaking with 
the navy be made strong enough for defense greater correctness than their neighbors, lest 
against unprovoked attack; that all our neu- | they should be thought affected and priggish. 


slang are faults that may well be corrected at 
the same time. Such clubs need not be large. 
An association that numbers only two in a 
village would be better than none, and might 





; tral rights be protected; that the prestige of | It is a silly attitude to take, for it is entirely 


| the country be maintained in the eyes of the , possible to be correct inoffensively and unob- 


world; that peace be restored in Mexico. But! trusively. But those who regard it as ‘‘putting 
although there is that apparent harmeny in on airs’’ to use the mother tongue properly 
the aspirations both of the Republicans and of | may be stiffened in resolution by associating 
the Democrats, and of their candidates, there , with others of their own age and neighborhood. 


is scarcely any agreement between them upon es 


WOMEN ON THE LAND. 


LL through England women are seeking 
and that the first question is to be answered | A employment on the farms, although to 
by the people when, by their choice of agents, ' obtain it they have in many instances to 
they answer the second. _ overcome the prejudice of years. One farmer 

‘The people perceive a marked difference be- | critically looked over an applicant and said at 
tween the mental traits and the political tend- ‘once that she would be useless. When she 
encies of President Wilson and those of Justice | besxed for a chance to prove the contrary, he 
Hughes. They do not doubt the patriotism or Telented, but gave her a hard piece of work to 


A studious outsider would soon learn that it 
is a question few as well as by whom the 
objects of both parties are to be achieved, 


the sincerity of either, any more than they , do and a really insufficient time in which to do) 


doubt the ability of either. Each of them is the | it. She started enthusiastically, and when the 
head of a great national party that within the -man returned to see how she was faring, he 
last eight years has had in its turn an oppor- | was well enough satistied to say gruffly, “Stay 
tunity to make known the depth, the quality ae Another farm owner said, ‘* This is my 
and the tendency of its statesmanship, its atti- | first experience with lady farmers and it has 
tude on great questions of public policy, and | been an eye opener to me. This girl is capable ; 
the character of the measures that it is likely She would make a good farmer and would 
to propose. Which party will the people fol- | make money. Tam sorry she is going.’” 

low? For they are also to constitute a Con-! The feminine interest in the soil is owing 





' gress to enact the laws that the President will mainly to the efforts of the Land Council, 


be charged to execute. | which British women formed svon after the 

‘There are specific questions that each voter, | beginning of the war to relieve the scarvity of 
whether he knows it or not, will answer when | agricultural laborers, to help women to gain a 
he casts his vote. Has the present adminis- | living from the land, and to increase materially 
tration fully maintained the honor of the coun- ! the food supply of the nation. To that end it 


‘try in the policy that has hitherto kept the| has established centres of instruction, where 


country out of the war? Would the other; Women may learn to become farm bailiffs and 
party have kept us at peace by pursuing a! general farm assistants. It wishes especially 
different course, and with equal or greater | to encourage interest in fruit farming, general 
honor? Has the conduct of our dealings with ! market gardening, cattle and dairy work, in- 
Mexico been wise? Is there reason to believe | tensive gardening, preparing products for the 
that the opposition party would have done as | Market, and canning. It offers courses in all 
well or better? Is the policy of this adminis- | those subjects. The government has pro- 
vided for the instruction of women who cannot 
otherwise afford to take the courses in dairy 
and agricultural work, and Cambridge Uni- 
versity has opened to women its two-year 
course in forestry. Some of the larger land- 
holders are helping by taking and training 
apprentices. Several large tracts of land are 
being worked coéperatively by groups of expe- 


for the country after the war closes than the 
policy of its opponents? In short,—both par- | 
ties being equally devoted to the highest 
American ideals and equally actuated by the 
sincerest patriotism,—which party in its per- 
sonnel, in its professed principles, in its past 
history and its recent achievements, in its 


rienced women under whose instruction others | 


‘measures and its methods bids fair the better 


three steamships with cargoes of wheat left ee a “ 
Buenos Aires for New York, 5500 miles away. | to promote the prosperity of the country, the 


When they enter that port they will meet | well-being of its citizens and the standing of 
steamships bound for Europe with the wheat the nation among the nations of the world? 

of this country, where flour has reached the | Thus, it is not a question merely between 
highest price since the Civil War. This is the | two men, both good and worthy, but between 
first time that the United States has imported | two modes of thought, two diverse political 
wheat from Argentina. 


that question, or that group of questions, novel 


T is a wholesome sign in the Bo Scout j; ; 
movement that the ceanioatioa he now | in form bat ages-old in substance, should be 


created the rank of veteran. All those boys! 5 : i 
are eligible who have served three years and ' every voter, and especially by every first voter ; 


attained the rank of first-class Scout. They | for most men continue all their lives to belong 
will receive a veteran certifivate, and will be to the party for which they cast their first vote. 
required to keep in touch with Scout authorities | e & 
and to serve in the reserves as occasion re-| 

VOICE CLUBS. 


quires. ‘he new rank should serve to hold | 

the interest of the older boys and to utilize the é : 
AST week The Companion urged the im- 

portance of an educational campaign, 


services that they, better than anyone else, , 
through the medium of the schools, to 


can render to the younger members. 
I[E other day a Massachusetts man of ' improve the quality of the American voice. 
etghty-six years who retired from business | But to undertake it requires time and the 
twenty-six years ago because he was broken awakening of our educational authorities to 
down in health mounted his bicycle and rode the need of the reform. Meanwhile, much can 
a hundred miles within twenty consecutive ; }, accomplished by individual effort—more, 


hours. On the same day another man in the a ‘ 
sane state celebrated his sixty-first birthday perhaps, than the authorities will effect after 
they get started. 
| 


by going back to the cinder path, where he 2 Ae 
represented Harvard in his youth, and running | Since almost every one of us is in need of a 


@ quarter mile in seventy-four and three fifths , personal reform, why should not each of us. 


seconds. Both performances are remarkable. | start the movement in his own person? Most 


tendencies, two furidamental principles. And; 


carefully and conscientiously considered by | 


are learning. The council has placed five 
hundred women in good positions on the land 
and hundreds more are being trained. Alto- 
gether two thousand women have registered. 

The council hopes that the employment of 
women on the land will help to meet the need 
of better cottage accommodation—at present a 
‘very great difficulty throughout the kingdom. 
| The women must be properly housed, and they 
will do much to beautify their dwellings and 
so to continue and increase the picturesqueness 
of the English country villages. 

The Land Council has already accomplished 
so much that it is easy to believe that eventu- 
ally the women of England, like the women 
of Russia and France, will become firmly es- 
| tablished on the land. 


* © 


PLAYING THE GAME. 
Pier socio some hundreds of thousands 
\ 


of schoolboys and college students are 
studying the new football rules book 


' studied their Bibles. We hope they will not 
allow their interest to flag when they come to 
the end of the rules, but will give equal atten- 
tion to that part of the book which the com- 
mittee has this year added for the first time, 





|much more zealously than they have ever 


and which is really the most important part, 
for it deals with the ethics of the game. 

Football, being, in America at least, a col- 
lege and school game, is distinctively a sport 
of the educated or those who are being edu- 
cated. It is therefore the right of the players 
to experience nothing and of the spectators te 
see and hear nothing that is contrary to the 
rules or unfair, underhanded or ungentlemanty. 
At the same time, football is a game that offers 
both great temptations to unfair play and 
abundant opportunities for it. There are many 
players engaged. Most of them are constantly 
in contact. Action is rapid and strenuous 
No referee can be sure of detecting every 
violation. The court of last resort must be 
the boy’s own sense of honor. 

The men whose names are signed to the 
suggestions on ethics are known wherever col- 
lege -football is known. Some of them have 
been judges or referees on many a hard-fought 
field. All of them are known as men of 
unimpeachable honor. Their pithy words are 
therefore not to be taken lightly, as merely 
‘‘preaching.’’? ‘‘If your coach cannot show 
you how to gain distance without holding your 
opponents, get another coach. It is fair to 
assume that he does not understand the strat- 
egy of the game.’’ ‘‘Coaching from the side 
lines is prohibited because it is considered 
unfair practice. The game is to be played by 
the players using their own muscle and their 
own brains.’’? ‘‘ ‘Beating the ball’ by the 
unfair use of a starting signal is nothing less 
than deliberate stealing.’’ ‘‘Talking to your 
opponents; if it falls short of being abusive or 
insulting, is not prohibited by the rules, partly 
| because it ought not to be necessary and partly 
| because no rules can make a gentleman out of 
lamucker.”? ‘Even if you think the (referee’s) 
decision is a mistaken one, take your medicine 
and do not whine about it. If there is any- 
thing to be said, let your captain do the talk- 
ing. That’s his business. Yours is to keep 
quiet and play the game.’’ 

Those are good mottoes for a boy to frame 
‘and hang on the wall of his mind, if not on 
the wall of his room. They are the mottves 
:of the men who have made the great game 
| what it is, and who are jealous of its good 
| repute. 


| 
| 


* ¢ 





LOCKING THE STABLE DOOR 
BEFOREHAND. 

ARD times, which occur in our country 
H about once in so often, bring with 

them, as their worst accompaniment, 
widespread unemployment. It is estimated that 
more than two million people in this country 
are always out of work. For them the Federal 
Department of Labor has already organized 
relief through employment agencies, with an 
ever brighter prospect of success; but for the 
unemployment of hard times, when other 
millions suddenly find themselves deprived of 
their usual means of earning a livelihood, no 
relief has been found, because none has been 
found for the business depression itself. 

A recent magazine article that draws its fun- 
damental idea from the unheeded reports of a 

| long line of Federal -‘unemployment commis- 
sions’? suggests a method based on the follow- 

| ing assumption. If at the first symptom of 
hard times a large number of men—say, two 
million—could be put to remunerative work of 
@ permanent character, the demand for certain 
| commodities, and consequently for transporta- 
tion, would immediately stimulate numerous 
industries; through the purchases of the great 

| body of men turned from begging to spending, 
other manufactures and trades would be stim- 
ulated in their turn; and so prosperity would 
gradually spread through society. 

'To be effective, however, such a demand for 
labor and commodities must be on a colossal 
seale; the sum of money available must be 
such as is at the disposal of nations only. It 
must be a larger sum, indeed, than even a 
nation can easily command offhand, especially 
when the approach of hard times is counseling 
caution to all those who make up the nation. 
‘The Federal government and the state and the 
municipal governments, if they should enter 
upon the undertaking, would have to appro- 
priate every year a good round sum, not to be 
spent, but to be laid aside. 

For such appropriations numerous public 
works are waiting. There are flood waters to 
be controlled, swamps to be reclaimed, canals 

| to be constructed, roads to be built and har- 
bors to be deepened. Such enterprises, to meet 
an unemployment emergency, wou! need to 
be planned minutely in advance, and would 
probably have to be.started in «..sy times 
and kept running -under-very |. power, 
thatsif- need’ shouldmrise.the enterprise could 
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get into full swing in the shortest possible time. | submarine was sent ashore by wireless, gave : 
In less than a year business conditions might | valuable service in picking up the survivors of 
be normal again and the army of workers be | the mid. Everyone from the Sfrutiidene, the 


summoned back by private employers to some- 
thing better than public emergency waxes. 

In its bigness this is just the kind of plan to 
appeal to the American mind, but so far as it 
demands foresight and denial in the present 
for the sake of the future, it calls for a virtue 
that we hardly know by sight. It is high 
time that we made its acquaintance. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — Pres- 

ident Wilson made no political speeches 
during his visit to Omaha, where he went to 
speak at the semicentennial of the admission of 
Nebraska to the Union, but he addressed sev- 
eral visiting delegations at Shadow Lawn. — 
Henry Ford announced that he should support 
Mr. Wilson, and planned a country-wide move- 
ment in behalf of a universal eight-hour day 
for labor.—Mr. Hughes returned to New 
York for a rest, but on October ‘th started 
again for the West, to speak in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
lowa, South Dakota and Michigan. 

+ 


IGHT-HOUR LAW.—On October sth 

the President appointed Col. George W. 
Goethals, Mr. Edgar E. Clark of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Mr. George Rublee 
of the Trade Commission members of a board 
to investigate the working of the railway eight- 
hour law recently passed by Congress. 

e 


EX1C0.—The American members of the 
joint commission sitting at Atlantic City 
informed the Mexican members that the United 
States troops could not be withdrawn, and the 


question of policing the border taken up, until ' 


satisfactory evidence was given by the Mexi- 
can government that it would conduct matters 
affecting the rights and property of foreigners 


residing in Mexico in such a way as not to! 


give cause for offense to other nations. — The 


Bank of London and Mexico and the National | 


Bank of Mexico have reopened after agreeing 
to comply with the requirements of the Car- 
ranza government. — Villa and his band were 
reported to be threatening various towns in 
Sonora, but he did not attack any of them. 


REECE.— After several statesmen had 
declined to head the new ministry, Prof. 
Spyridon Lambros, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Athens, consented to 
undertake the task. His cabinet contains 


almost no men of wide public experience or 


reputation. * 


JALAN The Mikado called upon Lieu- 


tenant General Count Terauchi, formerly : 


minister of war and governor-general of Korea, 
to form a ministry in succession to Count 
Okuma, who resigned. The appointment, 


which was distinctly a personal one, made | 


without regard to the 


ment, caused a great stir 
in Japan, and hardly less 
of a sensation in diplo- 
matic circles elsewhere. A 
struggle has been going 
on in Japanese politics for 
some time between the 


or at least bureaucratic, 
government and the wivo- 
cates of constitutional and 
representative government. Count Okuma was 
regarded as friendly to representative govern- 
ment, but Count ‘l'erauchi is an ultraconserva- 
tive whose appuintment is pleasing to those 
who do not believe in party government or in 
progress toward democracy. It is also believed 
that his policy toward China and toward other 
nations will be aggressive and even threatening. 





LIEUTENANT GENE! 
COUNT TeRAUCHI 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From October sth to October 11th.) 


‘To Americans the chief event of the week 
was the sudden and dramatic appearance of a 
German military submarine on this side of 
the ocean. It is possible indeed that two such 
craft were concerned in the attack on British 
and neutral shipping that was carried on 
almost within sight of our coast. It was on 
October 7th that the U-53 first appeared. On 
that day, after a voyage of seventeen days 
from Wilbelmshaven, it saddenly rose from the 
witter off Newport, Rhode Island, sent ashore 
a letter for Ambassador Bernstorff and put to 
seaagain. The next day it appeared again, off 
Nantucket, and before the day was over it 
hail overtaken and destroyed six vessels—four 
British, one Dutch and,one Norwegian. The 
American steamer Kanxau was also stopped 
and examined, but permitted to go on its 
way. In every case the crew and passengers 
were permitted to leave the doomed ships, 

which were then sunk by gunfire. A flotilla of 

United States destroyers, which hurried to the 

scene as soon as news of the activities of the 





party divisions in parlia-| 


West Point, the Stephano, the Bloomersiliik 
andthe Christian Kiudsen was saved, but when 
this record closed, the crew of the sixth ship, 
the Ajngstonian, had not been found, and it 
‘was feared that they were lost. In general 
| the oflicers of the submarine were careful to ' 
observe the restrictions of international law, but 
| it is not clear what their excuse was for sink- 
jing the Bloomersdijk, a Dutch vessel loaded 
| with grain for Rotterdam, or the Stephano, 
j Which is a passenger boat plying between 
New York, Halifax and Newfoundland. ‘The 
destruction of the Bloomersdijk caused great 
indignation in Holand. 

It is believed that the raid was primarily 
' meant to stop the dispatch of ammunition and 
| War supplies to England and France; it seri- 
| ously: alarmed all shipping interests along the 
‘coast, and many steamers that were due to 
ileave New York did not do so. 

Three English cruisers, which have been on | 
patrol duty off our coast, hurried to Nantucket 
when word came of the work of the submarine, , 
and began a diligent search for the enemy. 

The U-43 is said to be over two hundred | 
feet long and to carry fuel and supplies saffi- | 
cient for a two-months’ cruise. A good many | 
authorities, however, believe that it must have 
secret sources of supply either from a mer- | 
| chantiman submarine like the Deutschland and - 
the Bremen, or from a hidden base somewhere 
, along our northern shore. 

The government at Washington was investi- 
gating the situation, but had taken no action 
when this record closed. It did, however, 
reply to the protest of the Allied governments 
j against permitting belligerent submarines to | 
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THE U-53 IN NEWPORT HARBOR. 


enter our ports with the statement that it did 
not have any right to discriminate between 
submarines and other vessels, 

‘The most active fighting that was reported 
during the week went on in or round Rou- 
| mania. Apparently the Roumanian invasion 
of Transylvania has come to grief. Berlin 
declared that Kronstadt had been retaken by 
Austro-German troops and that the Roumani- 
ans were everywhere retreating toward the 
passes. The dispatches from Bucharest vir- 
tunlly admitted that that was the case. It 
remains to be seen whether the Roumanians 
can defend the passes against the German 
attacks. Unless they are disorganized by the 











unexpected checks they have received in Tran- 
sylvania they ought to be able to do so. 

In the Dobruja, fighting continued, but the 
dispatches from the different capitals did not 
agree as to the result. Petrograd and Bucha- 
, Test declared the Mackensen army was retreat- 
ing; Sofia said that all Russian attacks were 
repulsed. ‘The only thing that seemed certain 
‘was that the Russian and Roumanian troops | 
| were on the offensive. ‘The Roumanian force ! 
| that crossed the Danube finally fell back again ; 
| it was not strong enough to hold its ground. 

In Macedonia the Entente Allies made some ; 
progress on both flanks. 


and extended their line to Lake Presba. Mean- 
while the British finally got across the Struma | 
‘ River and began to threaten the Bulgarian | 
| positions at Seres. | 

Nothing of real importance was reported | 
from either the Russian or the Italian fronts. ‘ 

In France the Allies made some gains, but | 
were less active than usual. The British took 
Le Sars, and thus pushed their line a little 

(nearer to Bapaume. The French also gained 
some headway south of Péronne, which they ! 
are trying to take as Combles was taken, by. 
flanking movements. 

| A demand is arising in England for extend- 

ing conscription to Ireland. Mr. Redmond in 

a speech at Waterford on October 6th warned 

England not to attempt that, but begged the 
| government to stimulate recruiting by a more 
just and humane treatment of Ireland. The 
losses that accompany the Somme offensive 
have made necessary an immediate addition to 
the British forces. 

Count Karolyi has submitted to the Hun- 
garian Parliament a memorandum attacking 
‘the government of Count Tisza, and calling on 

the Emperor to negotiate an immediate peace. 
| Austria-Hungary has called up fifteen classes 
jof men previously exempted from military 
| service on account of physical disability. 
| Constantinople reported that an uprising of 

Persian tribesmen had turned the Russians 
‘out of Ispahan. 

Germany has promised to return the twenty- 
five thousand young Frenchmen and French- 
women deported from Lille, Roubaix and other 
towns to Germany last April, as soon as the 
harvest is over. The Spanish government was 
the intermediary in the matter. 








The French and! 
advocates of autocratic, | Serbians got to within six miles of Monastir | 


When Nature Turns Outlaw 


“Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !~ 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout. ..... 


Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, defies the elements. But 
man, even today, cannot challenge 
nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the mpact of an 


‘iceberg. The fireproof building is 


burned. The monument, built for 
unbom generations, is riven by light- 
ning or shaken down by an earth- 
quake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
lay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traffic. 
Even in the cities there are times 
when the street cars do not run, and 
neither automobiles or horse-drawn 


vehicles can be driven through floods 


| or high-piled snowdnifts. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 






One Policy 


Such conditions increase the d 
pendence on telephone wires, whic 
themselves are not exempt from tl 
same natural hazards. Fortunatel 
however, the Bell System has face 
these dangers and well-nigh ove 
come them. Masses of wires a 
buried underground and lonely po 
lines, even the most stoutly built, a 
practically paralleled by other lin 
to which their business can be tran 
ferred. 


Each year the lines are strong: 
and the ians of the wires a 
prepared to make repairs mo! 
quickly. each year increasit 
millions of subscribers find their tel 
phones more dependable and, with 
the imits of human power, the 
count upon their use in storm ; 
well as in fair weather. 


Universal Servic 





Dispositions 


and good digestion go 
hand in hand, and one 
of the biggest aids to 
good digestion is a reg- 


ular dish of 


Grape-Nuts 


This wonderfully delicious 
wheat and barley food is so 
processed that it yields its 
nourishing goodness to the 
system in about one hour—a 
record for ease of digestion. 


Take it all ‘round, Grape- 
Nuts contributes beautifully 
to sturdiness of body and a 
radiant, happy personality. 


Every table should have its 
daily ration of Grape-Nuts. 


“There’s a Reason” 


































Read It Carefully, 
Digest ItsCon- 
tents and 





it, look in 
our cata- 

log and get 

in its place 
$2.00 worth 

of books with- 
out extra cost. 
Or, ask for your 
cash and get that 
back. Free catalog 
pct other Laird & Lee 
jooks sent with every 
Lee books order of “The Woman's 































Wilkinson's 


Running Pony 


canters all about the 
house, veranda, lawn, 
upand down the side: 
walk; guides right or 
left by lightly pulling. 
the rein while the 
rocking motion is ex- 
erted by the rider. 
The forelegs, pivoted 
eee” withinthe bod 
forward, tog: 
singly, as the rein is pulled. The near 
of any plaything yet invented. Stror 
ful, durable. Three sizes. Sane pric 
Ask at all toy departments for Wilkins: 
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BEB 624 HADBS 


w ILLIMITABLE w 
By Amy Sherman Bridgman 


HEN the fog shuts down, 

1 like to play 

That my low peaks, a mile away, 
Are the Alps, with snowy crown, 





The track of the sheep, 

Wor brown and bare, 

‘That winds and loses itself up there, 
Is the path where the chamois leap. 





That green pine branch 

Is a fir tree tall, 

1 can almost hear the waterfall 
And the roar of an avalanche. 


When the fog shuts down, 

You cannot see. 

Why not pretend that Chamouni 
Lies just beyond our town? 
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THE CONQUEROR. 


HERE had been so many tired years, 
fourteen — almost fifteen. Then one 
night the great came. There was 
a happy smile on her lips when they 
found her in the morning. The next 
afternoon one of her friends came to 

her mother. “We want to ask a great thing of 
you,” she said. “Instead of having Doctor Groves. 
say anything about her life, some of us want to 
tell there what she has done for us, We want a 
great joy service. May we have it?” 

“We meant to e the service at home,” the 
inother said, “It seemed more fitting, for nearly 
half of her life she was just lying here. But If you 
feel that way — 

“You will be surprised,” her friend answered. 

















“Her body lay here, but she—she was walking all | 


over the city—the world—wait until you hear.” 


The church was crowded. Peopie stood in the 
doors. Str looking people, some of them— 
men in rough working clothes; a girl with hard 
eyes and deflant face; and many, many other: 
The choir sang once, and then the fi di who 
been her schoolmate rose in her plac 

“1 want to speak fi she said, “not only he- 
cause she was my dearest friend, but because | 
Know a little better than most of you how he 
inistry began. It was about a year after ler 
cident, When she ed the Knowledge that she 
must be a helpless invalid all her life—she who 
had so loved the joy of motion. But it wasn't that. 
which she was thinking of—it was the possibility of 
a life of uselessness. Her battle lasted for months ; | 
she came out of ita cach day, when 
the pain was not too would write a 
letter to some one who was lonely or tempted, or 
in sorrow or trouble. She began close at hand; 
she ended by writing all round the world. The 
distant ones cannot speak with us to-day, but those 
who are here are eager to do it. This is our trib- 














































ute to the bravest life we ever Knew; we need to | 


carry her great love out into the world that needs 
it so much.” 


Then they spoke, one after another: a girl whom | 


she had saved from despair; men who had been 
boys in her Sunday-school class fifteen years be- 
fore; an iceman whose sick child she had remem- 
bered; # postman and a policeman; her own pastor 
—scores of girls and women. As they spoke, one 
after another, telling of troubles and temptations 
that few had known or guessed, but that her love 
had discovered, it seemed to many of them as if a 
wonderful light filed the room, With faces shining 
through tears they stood, at the end, to let her 
little worn-out body pass. 
And it had been just letters ; 





letters, and a heart 


of love. 
* © 
THE WORSTED MOTTO. 
SUPPOSE you think that isn’t very orna- 
“ mental,” said Mrs. Jennings, noticing 


the summer boarder’s glance toward a 

motto, worked In worsted, that hung 

on the wall. “It’s out of fashion, and it’s 

faded, besides; but I wouldn’t think of 
parting with that motto. Husband’s Aunt Abby 
worked it, and she was a saint on earth, if ever 
there was one. 

“She brought it over one afternoon, all framed, 
and when husband came home he noticed it the 
first thing. 

Aunt Abby has been making you a present,’ 
says he. 

“*You’ve guessed pretty near right,’ I says, 
‘only it’s your present just as much as mine, Aunt 
Abby was particular about that,’ I says, and he 
looked a little queer. 

“Husband was as kind-hearted a man as you 
would wish to see, besides being sober and indus- 
trious, But he had one bad habit. I presume 
he picked it up going on coasting vessels when he 
was young, He didn’t mean any harm, and he 
had tried to break himself of it. But there! The 
minute anything went wrong, or he got the least 
grain excited, he’d out with it, no matter who was 
round to hear, 

“However, he said he was much obliged for his 
share of the present, and I can seem to hear him 
now as he stood and read the text out loud: 

«Let the words of my mouth and the medita- 
tions of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer.”?’ 

“The next noon when he came home from 
ploughing he was a sight. He had tried to steer 
clear of a stump, the plough had caught in the 
root and brought up all standing, and he’d been 
thrown off his feet and got his face barked some- 
thing dreadful. 

“And what do you suppose I said when I picked 
myself up?’ says he. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘I just re- 
peated that motto that Aunt Abby worked, and 
then I felt just as reconciled as could be.’ He 
allowed that two or three times during the fore- 
noon he had said something worse, for he was 
breaking up a new piece of ground, and the horses 
were acting scandalous. But even then he would 
repeat the text right afterwards, as much as to 
say that he was sorry, and would try to do better; 
and most of the times when anything happened, 
he said he managed to get the mottoin ahead. He 
said he was going to keep on that way, and he 
believed it would cure him. 

“That very night, as we were sitting together 
after supper, I says, ‘I don’t know just what 
those people that have moved on to the Bates 
place are going to turn out to be. Mary Davis 
says — 

“But before I could get any further, husband 














SESE THE COMPANION 
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looked up to the motto, and says he, ‘Let's see— 
Aunt Abby’s present was partly yours, wasn’t it?” 

“Well, J never finished the sentence, and time 
nb, When Pye caught myself about to say 
something about people, 
repeated the text to myself instead. 
done it oftener than I hav 

“One night husband home from the village 
with the news that the schooner Afinnie J. had 
been wrecked, and not a cent of insurar Hus- 
band had owned a piece in the schooner at one 
time; but Captain Stiles, the chief owner, had in- 
duced him to trade it for some mining stock that 
hadn't turned out as well as we expected. It was 
on my tongue’s end to say something, but 1 caught 
sight of that motto, and I shut my lips right to- 
gether. As for husband, he sat down and went to 
drumming on the arm of his chair. Finally he 
drew a long breath, and says he, ‘Aunt Abby’s 
motto seems to be looking down at both of us,’ 
says he. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘I haven’t sald a word—nor you, 
either.’ 

“ ‘No,’ says he, ‘but It speaks of the meditations 
of the heart, doesn’t it?” 

“For a moment I was some taken aback; and 
then I owned up that I was ashamed of what I had 
been thinking, and husband did the same. After 
that we soon got into a frame of mind where we 
could honestly feel sorry about the Minnie J. 

“To tell the truth, I hadn’t thought much about. 
that part of the text before, but I've tried my best 
to keep it in mind ever since. Oftentimes I find 
it considerable of a stent, but as husband said 
more than once, if we can only succeed with the 
meditations of the heart, the rest is real easy.” 
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LASSOING “SPOTS.” 








HEN Col, “Buffalo” Jones, veteran plains- 
man and expert “cov ther,” deploring | 
the wholesale skiughter of wild animals, | 





proposed to take some Western cowboys to Br 
and lasso big game, the mildest vi 
wb upon the plan was “quixotic.” 
Is, When the colonel’: 3 
the members wi 
and, a little later, the native porters, 
the cowboys and photographers codperating in the 
wilds of the “upcountry,” pronounced the white 
Kentlemen © It would be interesting If Mr. 
Scull, Who wrote the history of this extraordina 
expedition in soing Wild Animals in A 
ted the record of impressic 
produced, by telling what “the critters” themse! 
thought of the astonishing proceedings. 

When we reached the bit of ele: ne, he says, 
and looked to the left of the road, we saw the long 
neck and head of a giraffe sharply outlined against 
The giraffe stood motionless, His. feet 
read a little apart, as if he was prepared to 
again atthe first opportunit 

bal one then at another of the th 
that surrounded him and sat their horses, waiting. 
There was still light enough left for a picture, but 
the photographer was nearly “done.” 

“Give him a minute’s breather,” said the colonel. 
“We'll hold the critter till he’s ready.” 

We took Kearton from his horse, stretched him 
on the ground and poured the lukewarm wat 
from a canteen upon his head. Meanwhile his 
assistant screwed the camera to the tripod and set 
it up. By that time Kearton was on his feet and 
went to work, 

A high-pitched yell from the colonel now sent 
the giraffe away across the open with his clumsy- 
looking, powerful gallop, his long neek plunging 
slowly back and forth. Loveless’s black, one of 
the fastest horses in the string, had hard work to 
gain on him, especially as the animal swerved 
quickly at the last and fled down the hill through 
the scrub where the going was none too good. 

It was a difleult throw, too,—and a new one for 
a Western cowboy,—to send the noose up so far 
into the air over a head perched high on a long, 
swaying neck. But at the first attempt Loveless 
succeeded, and then reined in gently so as not 
to throw the beast, because a giraffe would fall 
heavily, and would very likely break his neck, or a 
leg at least. 

Finally he was brought to a standstill, his feet 
spread apart as before, and for a while the two 
stood facing each other—the cowboy and the 
giraffe, with the rope from the saddle horn leading 
up at a considerable angle to the shoulders of the 
prize. The rest of the hunt gathered about while 
Kearton finished what was left of his roll of film. 

“That’s all,” said Kearton, and sank down on a 
near-by stone. 

But Loveless and the giraffe faced each other 
undisturbed. 

“Well?” remarked Loveless presently. 

“Well?” echoed the colonel. 

“Well, how are we going to take this rope off 
him? We've got none to spare, you know.” 

“Get a ladder,” suggested Means. 

“No, we won’t need a ladder,” sald the colonel, 
seriously ; “but we’ll have to throw him. We can 
do it without hurting him, I guess.” 

Accordingly Means roped the giraffe by one hind 
leg and pulled that out from under him so that he 
sank easily to the ground, and then we freed both 
ropes. 

The sun had set and the twilight was deepening. 
We packed up the camera, coiled up the ropes, 
mounted and rode away. The giraffe raised him- 
self on his haunches and watched us go. 
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GENEROUS HOSPITALITY. 


ANY years ago Lord Strathcona invited a 

large and distinguished party of tourists, 

Including two Continental princes, to dine 
and pass the night at “Silver Heights” on their 
way through to the West. The house was not 
large enough, and It was necessary to add a series 
of bedrooms to the house and improvise other 
accommodations. 

The notice was brief, says Mr. Beckles Willson 
in his “Life of Lord Strathcona.” Sir Donald Smith 
(as he then was) engaged a force of workmen 
and hurried forward materials from St. Paul, but 
although the work was pressed forward, the day 
came and the bedrooms were not quite finished. 
The guests dined at the club in Winnipeg, a large 
staff of waiters having been put into livery for 
the occasion, and dinner was prolonged to a late 
hour in order to give the carpenters and furnish- 
ers time to put on the finishing touches at Silver 
Heights. In fact, it was after midnight when a 
telephone message reached Sir Donald to say that 
his guests could start for the house. 

By that time several were pretty well overcome 
with sleep; however, they were finally got to 
Sir Donald’s roof, and none, surveying their 
sumptuous sleeping quarters, could have had any 





I've stopped short and ! 
I wish J had 





KS FOR ALL THE FAMILY &8&S8 


suspicion that the whole had risen like a mush- 
room i th urse Of a few days. Unhappily, the 
host, having seen the company to bed, found that he 
had reckoned without himself: there was neither 
bedroom nor bed for his repose. Weary with his 
efforts, in which anxiety had played no small part, 
he tung himself into a chair and slept soundly 
until morning. 

Sir Sandford Fleming relates that onee, being in 
the train with a fishing party, Lord Strathcona 
invited all to dine and sojourn with him for the 
night at his fishing lodge at Matapedia, which had 
formerly belonged to the Marquis of Lorne and 
the Princess Louise, 

The next morning, wishing to be abroad early to 
join a friend, I dressed hastily and descended the 
stairs in the half light. On the bottom stair my 
feet touched a figure, which sprang up, and I ree- 
ognized my host. Although he smiled gentally 
as he bade me good morning, and was full of soliei- 
tude, I knew he had been asleep all night on that 
bottom stair, having given up his bedroom either 
to me or to some other of the party. 

















NOT TAKING RISKS. 








“What! You've walked eight miles to the farm every 
day for over sixty years! Why didn't you move nearer 
your Job?" 

“Well, ye see, I wasn't really sure whether !t were 
permanent or not!" 

—Albert Bailey in the Passing Show. 
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A MEAN MAN’S GENEROSITY. 


LEARING his throat a little consciously, 

Mr. Hyne looked askance at Caleb Peaslee. 
C “This is a queer question, Kellup,” he 
ventured at last, “and I d’know’s I ought to ask it 
*bout a neighbor, but who is the most selfish man 
you know of, right in his own family, and to’rds 
his own children?” 

Mr. Peaslee glanced about him cautiously, and 
then replied with a grin that had in it a touch of 
self-consciousness, 

“T wouldn't tell you If T didit know we’re both 
thinkin’ of the same man,” he said. “Ben Safford’s 
the pusson. I saw you stop when you came by 
his place. What's he been doin’ now?” 

“Nothin’ special,” replied Mr. Hyne. “What I 
saw him do is of a piece with all his doin’s, only 
he done it without any color of shame, fur’s I could 
see.” 

“What was it?” persisted Mr. Peaslee. 

“Well,” Mr. Hyne deposed slowly, “I had a 
pocketful of walnuts, and when I got *long by 
Safford’s he was standin’ out by the gate with that 
boy of his. I don’t care what Ben Safford is— 
that boy is bright and smart as they make. Mebbe 
he takes it from his mother, I didn’t want the 
walnuts myself, and I did want to give ’em to the 
boy. I don’t suppose Safford ever brings any 
bought truck home to that youngster. So I started 
to give ’em to the kid, but Safford held out his 
ha : 
“Tl shell ’em,’ he says, and like a fool I put 
vem all in his hand—and what do you think he 
done?” 

“Eat the heft of.’em himself,’ conjectured Mr. 
Peasice without a moment’s hesitation, Mr. Hyne 
smote his leg savagely with his hard palm. 

“He eat the last solitary one of ’em himself, and 
gin the boy the empty shells to play with,” he 
asserted stoutly. “Yes, sir, he eat ’em all, with 
that kid watchin’ him, and hopiu’ to the last that 
mebbe one of ’em would fall to his share. And 
then his father gin him the empty shells and told 
him he could make boats of ’em, and the boy went 
off lookin’ pretty sober.” 

Mr. Peaslee pursed his lips and emitted a low 
whistle of surprise. 

“I d@know’s I ever heard of anything to beat 
that. I d’know jest how a man could go to work 
to beat It,” he said. ‘But I ought not to be s’prised 
at anything Ben Safford does in the way of stingi- 
ness. You know what he did when he was courtin’ 
his wife, don’t you?” 

Mr. Hyne shook his head sourly. ‘He was mar- 
ried long ’fore I moved into town,” he replied, 
“but I’m willin’ and able to b’lieve anything after 
what I saw this mornin’.” 

“Well,” began Mr. Peaslee, “they say that he 
took her to a fair one time, bein’ as he had some 
cattle on exhibition and could get into the fair 
grounds for nothin’. They took their own food 
with ’em—she put it up for both of ’em—and Ben 
was havin’ a dretful good time, seein’ nothin’ was 
costin’ him a cent. 

“There was side shows and things like that, but 
of course the girl knew that Ben wouldn't fool 
away any money on such things. But there was 
heaps of things to eat—candy and pears and 
oranges, and I s’pose she had a kind of a sweet 
tooth. Anyway, after they’d wandered round and 
Ben’d seen "bout all he could see for nothin’, she 
sort of plucked up her courage. She is a quiet, 
patient little pusson, you know, and she had a kind 
of wishful look even in them days. 

“They was going past a booth where there was 
some oranges and she touched him on the arm and 
says, ‘Don't them oranges look awful nice, Ben? 
He halted right square in his tracks, and she 
hardly dared to b'lieve her own eyes at that. 

“But when he grabbed her by the arm and begun 
to fetch her along to’rds the oranges, elbowin’ 
folks out of the way so he could get closer, she felt 
that she’d been sort of misjudgin’ himyall along, 
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He made a way through the crowd and led her 
right up in front of the booth. | 

““Therel’ sayshe. ‘They look better from here 
than they did when we was way out there. Now,’ 
he says, ‘we’ll stay here and you can look at 'em 
long’s you’re a mind tol’”” 


e ¢ 


“VERY LIKE A WHALE.” 


HE great George Washington, who could not 
| tell a lie, or, better, would not if he could, 
hardly suggests himself as a suitable audience 
for a fish story of the fishiest type. Nevertheless, 
it is not likely that any modern fisherman, how- 
ever small his catch and conscience and however 
large his imagination, would venture to equal the 
claim once made by Baron Steuben in his presence. 
That fine old German soldier who came over to 
fight for us in the Revolution never thoroughly 
mastered the language, and his occasional slips 
were the delight of his fellow officers. 

Once, when dining at Dobbs Ferry with General 
Washington and his staff, the conversation tummed 
on fishing, and the baron averred that a single 
experience had extinguished all his aspirations to 
shine as a fisherman. He had fished for three 
blazing hours on the glaring waters of the North 
River one breathless day, with the mereury pear 
{ahundred, It was misery, not pleasure, and after 

all he had caught only two fishes. 

“What kind of fish were they?" Inquired Gen- 
eral Washing! 

“Lam not sure, but I think one of them was a 
whale,” replied Steuben. 

“A whale, baron! In the North River!” 

“Yes, I assure you, a very fine whale; was it 
| not?” persisted Baron Steuben, turning for con- 
firmation to the aid who had been his companion. 

“An eel, baron,” corrected the young officer, 
* laughing. 
| “I beg Your Excellency’s pardon,” said Steuben, 
undisturbed by the merriment that had spread 
rapidly round the table. ‘I understood the gentle- 
man it was a whale.” 

It was not the German baron, but one of our 
| French allies, the Marquis de Chastellux, who in 
‘like manner misunderstood his Informant, after 
‘dining at the hospitable board of a Boston mer- 

chant. Not the elusive eel, however, or any other 
fish, but feathered game of a name deceptively 
‘ similar led him into the natural error of assuring 
j his hostess with enthusiasm that never had he 
| partaken of a more delicious dish than her “whale 
; on toast.” 
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THE TSIENTANG BORE. 


'N the estuary of the Tsientang River, which 
] enters Hangcehow Bay in China, there Is a re- 

markable bore, greater even than that at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy, the sixteen-foot bore in 
the Amazon, or the great bore of the Ganges. At 
every tide it rushes up the river, dashing most 
violently against the north shore, which is pro- 
tected for about fifty miles, from Haining to 
Hangchow, by an embankment that was built 
more than a thousand years ago. 

“Die Wunder der Welt” says that the bore enters 
the Tsientang River in the form of a great, foam- 
ing, thundering wall of water from nineteen to 
thirty feet high, reaching even greater heights 
during high winds or the full moon, and advances 
| for seventy to eighty miles, diminishing as it pro- 
gresses. The spectacle is most striking. On still 
nights the approach of the bore, while it is yet 
more than a mile away, is heralded by a roar like 
thatof Niagara. As {it advances the noise hecomes 
louder, all vessels flee to sheltered coves in search 
of safety, and not even great steamships dare to 
face the flood during its early stages, for it would 
overwhelm them or cast them on the shore. 
Finally the threatening torrent arrives, leaping 
forward, milk-white and roaring, with the swift- 
{ness of a galloping horse—a veritable typhoon of 
water. It continues upstream until the level of 
ocean and river are the same. Then it stops, and 
the volume of water that came up so speedily flows 
slowly down again, 

The outrushing river with its broad mouth and 
gradually narrowing banks Is really responsible 
for the phenomenon. On the seacoast the tide 
rises thirteen feet or 80. The outpouring water of 
the Tsientang acts like a receding undertow, and 
pushing in under the body of the tidewater causes. 
the top of the wave to topple over. More water 
flows down, and the performance is repeated 
until the great bore is born, and starts on its four- 
hour journey up the river, 


* & 


THE DIPLOMAT. 





HE famous author and the author who was 
| jot so famous, says the New York Times, 
traveled together to the seaside inn. The 
proprietor of the inn had had the famous author 
for a guest before, and he welcomed him back 
cordially. On the second day the famous man sum- 
moned the landlord for a confidential Interview. 
“I want to talk to you about this young friend of 
mine,” he said. “He is new in the writing game 
and earns very little money. As a favor to me, I 
wish you’d make his bill as small as possible.” 
The landlord, highly gratified at the great man’s 
friendly attitude, even ifit touched his pocketbook, 
promised. Two days later he was sent for again. 
“By the way,” said the great man, ‘‘don’t let my 
bill be any bigger than his. It would humiliate 
him. Boys like that are extremely touchy.” 


* + 
A LESSON IN HISTORY. 


ve ‘HO was this ’ere Nero, Bill?” asked a 
coster of his friend as they gazed into the 
picture shop. ‘“Wasn’t’e a chap that was 


always cold?” “No, that was Zero,” was the 
answer, 


“Another bloke altogether.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Namber. 


The Boys of Puzle- Land: 1, Rufus; 2, Pa 
Leonard; 4, Joshua; 5, Timothy ; 6, Abel; 7, 


Ste hen ; 3, Bernard ; 4, Anthony; 10, abe 
11, Isaac’; 12, Ralph. 

1. oR I OB 

ME : To 
HOD HER 
HOOD HEAD 
MOOBE TEASE 
REDDER BORDER 
2. Oxford, Eureka, Albany, Beloit, Dirigo, 


Auburn, Dayton. 


3. 1. Oi cloth —oilcloth. 
patchwork. 


i, Patch work— 
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THE LOST JACK-0’-LANTERNS. 


BY S. O. VERNON. 


OW hard David worked to make those 

two jack-o’-lanterns for Halloween! 

He needed two, because there were two 

tall posts at the entrance to the long driveway 

that led under the elms to the house, and 
there must be a jack-o’-lantern on each. 

With much care he removed the top in such 
a way that it would serve as a cover, and 
left the stem for a handle. Through the 
hole he took out all the soft inside part and 
the seeds. Then he carved the eyes, the nose 
and the mouth, and all was ready for the 
candle. 

But while he was still at work on one of 
them, he left the room for a moment. When 
he came back Fluffy, the kitten, was in the 
jack-o’-lantern that David had just finished, 
and old black Pet, the mother cat, was hover- 
ing round with a great show of interest. 

‘“That’s tine!’’ cried David. ‘‘Cats are just 
as much a part of Halloween as pumpkins 
are! I wish you two would sit on the posts 
along with the jack-o’-lanterns!’’ 

‘* Perhaps they will,’’ said his mother. 
‘‘Anyway, you can watch and see.’’ 

David could hardly wait until night; but at 
last it was dark enough to light the candles 
and place the two jack-o’ -lanterns on the posts, 
where they would glare at all who passed by. 
Then he went in to supper. 

It was very dark when he went down the 
driveway under the arching elms an hour 
later to see how his jack-o’-lanterns were 
doing, and to see whether Pet and Fluffy were 
on guard with them. David was not afraid of 
the dark, for he knew that it held nothing 
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that the jack-o’-lanterns had left the 
posts and were moving down the rvuad. 
David sturdily refused to be frightened. 

“Tl find out what it 
means |’? he muttered. 

It took David only 
an instant to solve the 
mystery. When he had 
reached the roadside 
he could make out the 
figures of three rough- 
looking men hurrying along the highway. 
Two of them were carrying the jack-o’-lan- 
terns that David had worked so hard to make, 
and the third bore a bag over his shoulders. 

“Tramps!” thought David, shrinking back 
closer to the stone wall. 

‘*Very obliging of some one to leave them 
so handy,’’ one of the men was saying, with 
achuckle. ‘They are the first ripe pumpkins 
I’ve set my eyes on this fall.’’ 

‘* And very obliging to have them all cleaned 
out so nicely,’’ said another. ‘‘Better blow 
out the candles before some one sees us. Be- 
sides, we can use the candles later.’’ 

David heard no more, but as the men passed 
on he clambered over the wall and ran for the 
house as fast as his legs would take him. 

How his father laughed when he heard the 
story that David breathlessly told! 

“*T’ve heard about Halloween witches, ’’ he 
said ; ‘‘but those tramps come nearer to filling 
the bill than any beings that I ever really 
knew about.’’ 

“‘But why did they take my jack-o’-lan- 
terns?’’ asked David, still panting hard. 

‘To eat,’’? answered his father. ‘* Very 
likely they have potatoes and other things in 
that bag—perhaps a chicken or two. They 
are probably planning for a feast down in the 
woods by the river and want all the things 
they can get. We farmers are lucky if tramps 
take nothing more than pumpkins. ’’ 

“‘Well, they are welcome to mine, if they are 
hungry,’’ said David, ‘‘but I wish they had 
let them stay longer on the posts. ’’ 





| the two jack-o’ -lanterns that he had carved. 


FLUFFY WAS IN THE JACK-O°-LANTERN THAT DAVID HAD JUST FINISHED. 


that was not also there by day; but he could 
not keep his heart from jumping when he 
heard a rustle in the grass and then low voices 
down by the road. Something brushed his 
legs and scampered toward the house. 

“Oh, it’s only old Pet!’’ he thought, with 
a sigh of relief. Then he said half aloud, 
‘‘What’s happening down there?’’ 

At the end of the driveway the two jack-o’- 
lanterns were moving! What could it mean? It 
was too dark to see more than the candlelight 
that came through the eyes and the noses and 
the mouths that David had cut, but it was plain 


JACK-0’-LANTERN’S PRANK. 
BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Upon a certain Halloween, 
‘When not a soul was nigh, 

A Jolly Jack-o’-Lantern spied 
A golden pumpkin ple. 


Now, Jack-o’-Lantern’s funny mouth 
Was very, very wide; 

To play a prank, this Halloween, 
He put the ple inside. 


Said Jack-o’-Lantern, “After all, 
That pie is mine, you know; 

And now it’s in the very place 
In which it used to grow!"" 
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L a a oY LLL 
By L. J. Bridgman. 


“{OOP!” I hear the North Wind call 
To the Autumn Leaves that fall. 
Maple, oak and elm and birch 
Join the merry game of search. 
Each one dressed in red or yellow 
Dashes with another fellow— 
Dashes, dances, swirls and capers ; 
Trees seem lit with flaming tapers. 
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| . CHOOSING A CHIEF. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


HE Wolfe Tribe of Indians took its name 
from the shudy street where most of its 


warriors lived. Some of the members | 


had wanted to call it the ‘‘Orchard ‘Tribe,’” 


“Wolfe”? was more like a real Indian name. 
‘The tribe had nine members at the time of 
this story, and the odd thing about it is that 
four of them were girls. The five boys—Ken- 
neth Dyer, Jimmie and Juseph Dempsey, Paul 
Carrington and John Carll—had formed the 


tribe in the first place, and had no idea of let- : 
ting girls belong; but one day, when they were 


shooting arrows at a tree in the orchard, Peggy 
Dyer came out and teased for a chance to shoot, 
too. She shot as well as any of the boys, and 
better than some of them, and so they made her 
a member of the tribe at once. It seemed the 
right thing to do, and 
they all liked Peggy, 
anyway. Then Peggy 
begged that they let in 
three of her best friends 
—Sue Carrington, the 
sister of Paul, and Ruse 
and Emily Webber, who 
lived over on Chester 
Street. 

They made wigwams 
from barrel staves, bro- 
ken boxes and branches, 
and near by they set up 
wt totent pole that bore 
the emblem of the tribe 
—the head of a wolf 
that Joe Dempsey had 
spent a day in carving 
from a box cover. 

Thus matters went on 
for a week or two, and 
all the time the tribe 
had no chief. Each 
member knew that there should be a chief, but 
somehow it was a matter that no one really 
cared to bring up. Each was willing, even 
anxious, to be chief, but each had a generous 
feeling that perhaps the honor really belonged 
to some one else. It was Peggy Dyer who 
finally spoke out. 

‘‘One of you boys ought to be chief!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘It is nonsense to play Indians without 
having a chief!’ 

‘*That’s all very well,’’ spoke up Paul, ‘‘but 
who is it to be? I am willing enough for 
either Jimmie or Joe or Ken or John to be 
chief, but I don’t know which one to vote 
for. Go and ask the others.’’ 

Each of the other boys said about the same 
thing. They were all such good friends that 
no one wanted to take a place that another 
might have a better right to. They tried to 
settle it by contests of one kind and another; 
but Jimmie could run the fastest, Joe could 
leap the farthest, John could beat all the 
others in climbing trees, Kenneth was best 
with the bow and arrow, and Paul knew the 
most about trees and birds. They could not 
well select the oldest boy, for Jimmie and 
Joseph, the oldest, were twins. 

It was Peggy who pointed the way out. 
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CHIEF OF THE 


HEN they meet the North Wind, they 

Turn about and run away! 
“C-0-0-P!”’ the big wind calls. They flutter, 
And the sound they seem to utter 
Is but, “Sh-h-h! Not quite so loud! 
You're but one and we're a crowd, 
But we are such little fellows 
We are frightened at your bellows !”’ 


Nl Ae ee eee ae WNC he ha ee 


| at last. ‘‘Let’s go to Miss Horne,’’ she 
‘suggested. ‘‘All five of the boys are in her 
| grade, and we’ll have her tell us who has had 
‘the best marks since school opened last month, 
and that one shall be chief.’’ 

The others agreed. It was Saturday after- 
noon, but they knew that they should find Miss 


The next day David hunted long in the | because its wigwams and council stone and, Ilorne at home, and from the orchard to her 
woods by the river, but he found no trace of | battletields were in the orchard behind Kenneth | door the whole tribe promptly marched, armed 
the feast that the tramps had enjoyed, or of | Dyer’s house, but they finally decided that | with bows and arrows. 


“My! my l’? she exclaimed, when Peggy, by 
common consent, had acted as spokesman. 
;**You want me to select your chief? How 
‘ean I do it? They are all such fine boys, 
too! And Joe is best in drawing, and Ken- 
neth in history, and Jimmie in arithmetic, 
and John in writing and Paul in geoyra- 
phy! But in spelling—dear me! How would 
it do to have a spelling match to see which 
|one shall be chief? The words shall be from 
| those we have had this term and from a new 
j list that I’ll give you Monday. I’ll come 
over to the orchard a week from this afternoon 
and we’ll have the con- 
test then. Will that 
do?” 

The boys laughed. It 
seemed something of a 
joke on them, for Miss 
Horne had tried in vain 
to stir their interest 
in spelling. However, 
they would not back out 
now, and so they agreed. 
that Miss Horne’s plan 
should be carried out. 

Such a spelling mateh 
as took place at the 
Wolfe Tribe totem pole 
in the orchard when 
the following Saturday 
came! The four girls 
were spectators and en- 
joyed the contest rather 
more than the boys, 
especially when Joe 

failed on ‘*tomahock’’ 
jand Kenneth on ‘‘mocasin.’’ In a short time 
‘only Jimmie and Paul were left standing. 
| Then Miss Horne put the word ‘‘separate’’ 
to Jimmie. 

‘*S-e-p-e-r-a-t-e,’’ spelled Jimmie, slowly 
and doubtfully. 

“Wrong!’’ said Miss Horne, and Jimmie 
slapped Paul on the back and took his seat 
with Joe, Kenneth and John. 

‘\S-e-p-a-r-a-t-e,’” spelled Paul, with great 
care. 

‘Right !’? said Miss Horne. ‘‘You are the 
‘chief of the Wolfe Tribe!’’ 

‘Then a shout went up from all the others, 
and Peggy ran and put on Panl’s head the 
feathered headdress that the girls had made 
| for the occasion. 

Thus the Wolfe Tribe selected its chief. 
Probably no Indian tribe ever chose a chief 
in just that way before, but any member 
‘of the Wolfe Tribe will tell you that the 
‘plan has worked well, and that Paul is just 
‘the warrior for the place. As for Paul, 
however, he says that he is going to resicn 
after a month, so that the tribe can hold an- 
other election-ofsthe same kind.y Miss Horne 
\agrees that it will’ be@\good plan to have 
! frequent ‘elections. 
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75 cenls 


Assorted initials— 
embroidered. hem- 
stitched. good 
quality linen. 


en 
Assorted pat- 


terns, Pink, Blue and Lavender. also White. 


Christmas Gifts 


Hundreds of new and useful articles costing 
from a few cents upwards. but all of the best 
quality obtainable at the price, including 
Doris 
CENTERPIECES 


HANDKERCHIEPS, 
TRAY CLOTHS 
SCARFS 


Lace, 


TABLE CLor iS Batu Tow 


ribed and some illustrated, in 


**The Linen Book’’—Free 


It costs you only a postal card. You will find 
in it many things you will want for yourself or 
as gifts to re or friends. 


Orders filled in time for Christmas if 
you send for The Linen Book at once. 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Everything in Linens 
Temple Place—West Street Boston, Mars. 





BAKERS Breakfast 
COCOA 


Yy 


bss. 













oe Apure.delicious and 
wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 
flavor, color and aroma of 


high grade cocoa beans. 


WALTER BAKER & Co.11D. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 











You,Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 260,000 users of the “ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from sttne 
Mr.Garrett Brown, whose photo: appears at above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf: pers 
son, withouta penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirelyatourrisk,toaccepta thorough trial of the 


1 9 17 Acousticon 


percett FF RRELE exons 


All you need to dois to write: that you sredesf 
and will try the “ACOUSTICO. he trial willnot 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! Deni aces 
Fas we do,so don 
forany instrument for the deat util you have ames 
The “ ACOUSTICON”™ has improvements and 
patented features which cannot, be ‘duplicated, 60 no 
matter what you hava tried in the past, send for your 
free trial of the *ACOUSTICON”’ today and con- 
‘vince yourself you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1367 Candler Bidg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 








the pew. 191 


30 DAYS FREE TRIA 


ANC maun” bicycle, Write at 

our catalog and special 

Improved Models, prices reduced. Ex: 
traordinary new offers, You cannot af 

Jord to buy without getting our latest 
propositions. WRITE TO) 

* Boye, be a “Rider Agent’ and make | 
big money taking orders for bicycles and 
 gunplice, Get our iiberal terme on a sample 

Ni 










second-band bicycles @3 to @to clear. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO 





)! flourished thousands of 










TNATUREG SCIENCE! 4. 


HE FOOD OF THE COD.—The cod has the 

reputation of being vorous as the goat, 
whose appetite for pt is the 
subject of frequent jests. varied nature of 
what the cod swallows is not mor remarkable than 
the enormous quantity. According to a writ 
the Scotsman, such articles as silver brooches 
clasp Knives, books and rubb balls have be ” 
found in its stomach. One tishe: 
aus a stone that weighs more than a pound, taken 
| from a cod that had swallowed it for the sea ar 
‘s with which it was covered. ‘The same fi 
an has also found specimens of almost all the 
stalk-eyed crustaceans that frequent the north- 
, east coast of Scotland, and of every kind of fish 
| that a cod can master, including its own young. 
Cod have been known to swallow partridges, 
| guillemots and hares. 


ERICAN METEORITES. — Dr. Oliver C, 
Farrington, curator of geology at the Field 
| Museuin of N 
complete 
America U 
1900, 

































aut he examined previous to the year 

There are 247 of them, 161 of which are 
ified as irou, 10 as ironstone and 76 as stone. 
‘alls have been most conmo 
| United States and Mexico; Brit 
and the western United States have had few. A 
circle with a radius of three hundred miles drawn 
about Mount Mitchell, North Carolina, as a centre, 

















North America, Doctor Farrington believes that 





THE PEARY METEORITE. 


some foree tends to bring about their concentration 
jin that area. It is noteworthy that the region in- 


fact that sug 





{s either that there is present some 
“ extrag ional foree, or that the high pei 
“exert an obs Studies of the g1 
‘tational effects of mountain masses indicate no 
force seemingly sufficient to affect the fall of a 
meteorite, although some such force may exist. 
Magnetic influences may also be suggested. 









IANTS OF THE PAST.—In an account of the 
fossils of giant animals of Argentina to be 
seen in the Museum of La Plata, the Rev. J. A. 
Zahm, author of “Through South America’s South- 
land,” calls special attention to the mylodon, a 
ground sloth as large as a rhinoceros and related to 


{the megatherium that rs 








i years ago. The mylodon 
inay have lived within 
comparatively recent 
times. Only a few years 
ago Nordenskjéld dis- 
covered in a cave in 
southwestern Patago- 
nhiaa large piece of well- 
preserved skin, covered 
with greenish-brown 
hair and small bony 
knobs, that was recog- 
as the skin of the my- 
lodon. There is good 
reason to believe that 
the mylodon was. still 
browsing in the for 
of Patagonia as late as 

fifty years ago. Indeed, there are naturalists who 
contend that it is still living in some of the caves of 
southern Chile. So strong was the conviction that 
as late as 1902 an expedition started from England 
the chief object of which was to search for a living 
mylodon; and although it failed to find one, there 
are men of science who continue to believe that a 
living mylodon will yet be found somewhere in 
the forest depths of southern Chile or Argentina, 











AS THE MYLODON IS 
SUPPOSED TO LOOK. 








HE ISTHMIAN TIDES.—The Hydrographic 
Office of the Navy Department has received 
several requests fo 





at low water the level of the Caribbean Sea at 
Colon is more than six feet higher than the level 
of the Bay of Panama. Ina recent pilot chart the 
Hydrographic Office answers the inquiries in part 
as follows: The tides at Panama and at Colon are 
produced by oscillation in strips of two oceans 
that are separated from each other by a continen 





‘ence on each other, Panama fs situated at one | 
| end of an oscillating strip of the Pacifie Ocean, 
| Where the rise and the fall would naturally be 
greatest. Colon, on the other hand, is situated on 
the extension of a well-Known nodal line that sets 
| out into the Atlantic from the Virgin Islands in the 
| Lesser Antilles; and all over the Caribbean Sea 
the time and range of the tide indicate that that 
| sea is affected by the tide-producing attractions 
of the moon and the sun somewhat as if it were 
a basin by itself, like Lake Superior, in which the 
| same equilibrium type of tide appears. It may be 
added that the tidal range within the Gulf of 
Panama is in sed appreciably by the formation 
of the gulf, which is that of a reéutrant angle. 
The convergence of water through a wide opening 






























| —the mouth of the gulf, between Cape Mala and ! 


the eastern shore of the gulf, near the Colombian 
i border—into a gulf narrowing toward its upper 
end, tends to inere the height of the tide. Such 
a condition is notable in the Bay of Fundy, where 
the mean tide level is as much as 25 feet above 
the plane of predictions. At Colon it is four tenths 
of a foot. At Taboga and Balboa, near the head 
| of the Gulf of Panama, the mean tide level is 8.1 
| feet above the plane of predictions, while at Cape 
| Mala, at the mouth, it is 6.5 feet above. At Buena- 
[venti 1, Colombia, the mean tide level is 6.6 feet 
above the pine of bredlealiss and simi 
{ Bahia 
| the gulf to the we! 
| ince of Veraguas, 
height of the mi 



























in the Republic of Panama, the 
in tide level above the plane of 
predictions is 5.5 feet. at means that the range 
of the tide within the Gulf of Panama is about a 
third greater than the range along the coast not 
far beyond the mouth of the gulf. 












ural History, Chicago, has recently | 
talogue of the meteorites of North | 











in the eastern | 
sh North America | 


cludes the highest summits of the Appalachians, a | 





an explanation of the great . 
difference in the tides at Panama and Colon, for ; 


; tal barrier, and that consequently have no fufiu- | 


would include nearly half the known meteorites of j 
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MITCHELL CABRIOLET 


Only 500 Built 
Go See the Many New Ideas 


; showroom. 
» built. 


Shows. 
Bate, the famous efficiency expert. 


John W. Bate has made the Mitchell 
factory the model efficiency plant. His 
methods have cut our factory cost in 
two. And the Mitchell car, because of 
those methods, offers 20 per cent extra 
value. 


‘ In the Mitchell car he has worked 
out over 700 improvements. He has 
-given every part 50 per cent over- 


One new model is a Limousine, such 
as you never saw. One is a superb 
Coupe. But the most interesting 
models will probably be the three that 
are built for all weathers. 


One is a Springfield Type Sedan, 
with seats for seven. The plate glass 
sides can be dropped in a moment, and 
you have an open touring car. 


The Cabriolet changes in the same 
way to an open Roadster. 


Then we have a new style of de- 
mountable top which fits on the Tour- 
ing Car. 

With any of these models, one car 
serves for all seasons, all weathers. 


Mr. Bate’s experts, before designing 
these models, examined 257 new 
models, built in Europe and America. 
They saw every attraction that others 
embodied in a luxury car. 








If you have any interest in luxury cars, go visit your Mitchell 
Go now, for only 500 of these extra-fine cars have been 
And even our largest dealers get but a few of them. 

They are winter cars and year-round cars de: 
And the only luxury bodies ever designed under John W. 





gned for the coming 





New Mitchell Prestige 


strength. He builds 440 parts of 
toughened steel. He uses a wealth 
of Chrome-Vanadium steel. He has 
attained here a lifetime car. 


Now for months he has applied that 
same genius for efficiency to the per- 
fecting of luxury bodies. This to give 
to the Mitchell a new prestige. And 
we urge you to see the results. 


Three Year-Round Models 


In these Mitchell models all the at- 
tractions are combined. And many 
new ones are added. So you will find 
here dozens of features which no other 
one car has. 


See them at your local Mitchell 
showroom. Your dealer has only a 
few of them, and they will not last. 
You'll regret it if you miss them. 


Mitchell Models 


3-passenger Roadster, 


$1325 


5-passenger Touring Car, $1325 
7-passenger Touring Car, $1360 
Equipped with Demountable Top Only, 


4-passenger Cabriolet, 

4-passenger Coupe, 

7-pass. Springfield Sedan, $1985 

7-passenger Limousine, $2650 
All prices f. 0. b. Racine 





MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 
SSE a aS 





£53 SPS ee ee pes oer gic 
The great American puz- 


‘HELP CATCH VILLA ie‘ ime: “Senate. tor | 


| Package of two puzzles packed ready for matling. Address, 
HABERKORN'S, Chatsworth, Ill, /nzentor and Manufacsurer. 


Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KIO BOOT FOR Wi 
Sizes 24 to8. Widthy D, 2 EE. 
sy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com: 
le from the start. No breaking in 
reyuired. Sem for our Free Catacege 
shuieiny many ther staies 

CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 

Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist) 

















More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
¥, Open vault and cess- 
which are breeding 
for germs. Have @ 
Warm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house. 
Roping estin claws athor, 
A boon toinvalids, Endorsed 
by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 




















| ] water in the container, which you empty once a 
| } month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble |, 
to empty than ashes. Oloset, absolutely guaran- 






teed. Write for full description and price 


ROWE SANITARY MFG 00.1037, ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 


Ask abogt the Re.San Washstand. Hot and Call 
Ranping Water Withor Muck. 

















Try the New 
Companion Three 
Months Before 
You Decide 


We offer four high-grade styles (both 
foot-treadle and elec- 
tric machines) with 
all the latest improve- 
ments and many ex- 
clusive features not 
found on any other 





sewing machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 

urchaser. If not satisfactory, machine 

may be returned at our expense and your 
money refunded. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station (in United 
States). No extra cost to you above our 
low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
factory-to-home systern will save you a large 
amount on the purchase of @ high-gra 
family sewing machine. 

FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Mustrated Descriptive Sewing Machine 

jet to-day. A postal will bring it by 
return 
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UNDERLYING the beauty that excites 
admiration is the known quality and 
value that make 1847 Rogers Bros. 


Silverware a prized possession. 


‘The unqualified Guarantee behind 
q ae 
this famous silverplate 1s made 
possible by the test of more than 
65 years actual service. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 'Y¥-99’ 
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“B\ Elia W. Peattiew 
In Ten Chapters. Chapter Five 


APPED up in the responsibilities 
of his undertaking, Robert Wardell 
came back from Chicago. 


of nothing and talked of nothing except the 
dam. He worked evenings, and he was off 


early in the morning; he carried his luncheon ' 


with him chiefly that he might sit on the river 


bank at noon and contemplate the work that | 


had been done. 
Meanwhile, he was learning the great art of 
managing men. As his workmen were mostly 


Greeks and as Robert’s knowledge of Greeve | 
was wholly bookish, having to do with the, 
country and its inhabitants about 500 B.c., he | 


had his troubles. 


Moreover, Dalroy disapproved of the Greeks. | 


It did not like the dark, bright-eyed, foreign- 
speaking little men who walked about the 
streets looking at everything with the inquisi- 
tiveness of children, and who, when they were 


off duty, danced round and round, locked in: 


each other’s arms, to the music of an accordion. 
Why, the grave people of Dalroy wished to 
know, did they dance? Why did they sit in 


groups singing curious, wild songs and thus, 


disturb the early-retiring inhabitants of a re- 
spectable town? 
Patricia Quincannon felt differently’ about 


the Greeks. Once, when she was talking with , 


Robert about them, she quoted: 


“How oft beneath far Syrian skies 
Have I looked up and thought of home, 


‘‘Our skies seem as alien to them as the | 


Syrian skies to the Englishman,’’ she said 
sympathetically. ‘‘It would be fine, Robert, 


if you could do something to show that you | 


didn’t want them to feel like strangers. ‘To 


think of them away from all their women and ; 


children !’’ 

It was Patricia’s suggestion that Robert 
should take an occasional meal with his work- 
men, and after talking the matter over with 


Mr. Harmon Robert ventured upon the exper- | 
iment. Every Saturday night he ate with the | 


Greeks, and always brought some contribution 
to the feast. 


‘*T don’t know whether it’s good discipline or | 


not,’’ Robert said. 

‘It’s good brotherhood,’’ Patricia retorted. 
**You’re so terribly dignified for a young 
person that you’ll never let down the bars too 
much. They’!l get to coming to you with their 
troubles, and that will be perfectly fine.’’ 

‘Oh, will it, though?’’ said Robert. ‘‘I’ve 
troubles enough of my own.”’ 

Nevertheless, he followed Patricia’s advice 
and with good results. His natural heartiness 
and good-fellowship delighted the men. When 
they sang the songs of their country, he re- 
sponded with songs of his land; he could laugh 


Tle thought | 


| as gayly as they, and wasas eager to learn their 
tongue as they were to learn his. ‘They began 
to feel ut ease—like children who, having ven- 
! tured far from home, at last see a familiar face. 

Robert, of course, reported to his family con- 
cerning the impression that the pictures of the 
house had made upon Gordon Curtis and his 
brother. 

‘They said the house looked great,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Not that they thought it looked 
just as it had during their aunt’s time. ‘They 
wanted to know which of my sisters was re- 
sponsible for the skittish appearance of the sit- 
ting room, and I told them my younger sister. ’” 

‘*Robert Wardelll’’ protested Annie Dee. 
“You know that the room looked that way 
from the first.’? 

A shout of laughter went up from Annie 
Dee’s scornful family. 

‘Annie Dee,’’ exclaimed her brother, ‘‘can 
you look me in the eyes and tell me that this 
coquettish room is such as Amrah Curtis, spin- 
ster, would have created? You cannot! But 
| I’m bound to say that her nephews thought it 
interesting, even if changed. They are coming 
; to Dalroy presently, by the way ; they’ve some 
{ notion of going into business here. At present 
they’re in the automobile supply business, but 
merely as a makeshift till Wylie has finished 
| at the university. He’s been going the year 
round and so has had no vacation for three 
years, and his brother has been running the 
business to keep them guing and to «avoid 
drawing on their capital. They may invest 
here in Dalroy now that Wylie’s free.’’ 

‘*How soon are they coming?’’ asked Mrs. 
| Wardell with some apprehension. ‘‘It wouldn’t 
be very pleasant if they asked us to give up 
the house. ’’ 
| ‘*But the house is ours for a year, mother, 

in return for the improvements that we’ve put 
‘on it. At the end of a year they’ll be welvume 
to it.’? 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Mrs. Wardell musingly, 
|‘ may want to stay here always. If all of 
| you children go scampering off down the road, 
as you presently will, Dalroy will suit me 
much better than the city. Mrs. Thwait and 
I are starting a woman’s club, and we’re to: 
work for the library. We even dream of a: 
hospital some day. I’m laying out work for | 
myself in every direction; but never mind | 
about that now. We want to hear more about 
| the Curtis boys, Bob.’” 

‘* First-rate fellows, ’’ said Robert. ‘‘A little 
more than medium height, good shoulders, tine 
athletic records, good business sense. ’’ 

*‘Just the same,’ said Rue, ‘'I don’t think 
I want them to come sailing into our harbor. 
I like them in the offing, vague and gray, like 

















HE SAT ON THE RIVER-BANK AT NOON AND CONTEMPLATED 
THE WORK THAT HAD BEEN DONE. 


| sibly could be. 


“nounced. 
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ships seen through mist. At close range they 
will probably be like anyone else.’ 

A few days later Robert announced that the 
Curtises would come in a day ortwo. At once 
Rue and Annie Dee began—each keeping the 
fact from the other—to imagine the romantic 
circumstances under which they would meet 
the brothers; but the facts proved to be as 
different from their expectations as they pos- 


Mrs. Wardell was spending the afternoon 
with Mrs. Thwait, working upon some detail 
connected with the new public library, and the 
two sisters were alone. ‘The afternoon was | 
hot and the girls were not disposed to be very | 
industrious. Annie Dee had received two | 
answers to her poetry advertisement and was 
idly trying to fill her orders. One was from 
the employees of a box manufacturer who 
wished to present their head with a gold watch 
on his fiftieth birthday; the other was from a 
Swedish chauffeur who wished to marry an 
Trish cook. Annie Dee decided to fill the 
chauffeur’s order first. 

‘All love songs are alike,’’ she declared. 
‘Rue, couldn’t I call this poem ‘Irish Eyes’ 2’? | 

‘It seems to me,’’ said Rue, wishing that | 
her sister would let her read in peace, “that | 
I’ve heard of something of that sort before.’’ 

‘It would be original with me, for I never 
heard of it. ‘Irish eyes of misty blue.’ 
Wouldn’t that be a good first line?’’ 

‘* It’s the first one that would come into the 
head of any commercial poet like yourself. ’” 

‘*Then, how is ‘O’er the bogland gayly trip- 
ping’ ?’’ demanded Annie Dee triumphantly. 

“That cook isn’t near a bogland. Didn’t 
you say she lived at Lake Forest? There are 
no bogs there—only fogs.’’ 

“Like a wraith through white fogs drift- 
ing,’’’ began Annie Dee; but it was too hot 
to go on. 

“I’m not going to write poetry,’’ she an- 
‘*I’m going to wash my hair. Only 
I ought to have soft water for that, oughtn’t | 
1? And that miserable cistern pump is out of , 
order. Don’t you suppose that we could mend 
it if we tried, Rue? Bobbie put new wash- 
ers on the old thing, didn’t he? But that 
didn’t help; so the trouble must be down | 
at the intake. Probably there’s something | 











obstructing the mouth of the pipe.’’ 


**Probably !’? murmured Rue, wondering, as | 


AND CAUGHT A VERY WET. VERY COLD 
IN HER ARMS. 


she began another chapter of her novel, whetl.er 
anything in the world could keep Annie Dee 
quiet. Nothing could, apparently, for she was 
saying: 

‘*'There’s a ladder in the cistern, isn’t there ? 
T’ve a mind to go down and see whether I can 
find out what the trouble is.’’ 

“But you might slip!’ said Rue in alarm. 
‘*And even if you didn’t, you couldn’t do any 
good. Now don’t go and do anything foolish, 
Annie Dee.” 

iTowever, Annie Dee was not to be dissuaded, 
and presently, clad in her gymnasium suit, 
with rubber-soled shoes on her feet, she ap- 
peared ready for action. She threw back tle 
cistern top and, trembling a little, but quite 
eager for the experience, descended into the 
chill gloom. 

**Qo-00-00, what a froggy place !’’ she called 
back. ‘‘I feel just like a mermaid.’’ 

“I’m going to hold on to the top of the 
ladder,’’ Rue announced. 

“Why? It’s nailed. But do lie down and 
look into the cistern, sister. Isn’t the water 
dark? Isn’t it wet? Oo-o0-00, but it’s cold! 
How my voice echoes, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*Come out as soon as you can!’’ Rue 
pleaded. ‘‘You can see for yourself that you 
don’t know what todo. The cistern man may 
come to-morrow. | don’t like to have you 
down there.’’ 


“Glory and love to the men of old!” 


sang Annie Dee, striking up the stirring Sol- 
diers’ Chorus from *‘ Faust,’” 
“Their sons may copy their virtues bold, 
Courage in heart and sword in hand, 
Yes, ready to fight and ready to die for 
their fa-aa-ther-land.” 

“Don’t get to fooling !’? Rue called. ‘Can 
you see anything? Of course you can’t. [ 
told you you wouldn’t.’” 

But Annie Dee was listening to the deafen- 
ing resonance of her own voice. 

“Many a maiden fair is wailing here to 
greet her truant soldier lover, 
And many a heart will fail and brow grow 


pale to hear 
The tale of cruel peril he has run —” 


“Anmnie!’ cried Rue, 
“The ladder’s slipping! 
ing! Quick! Come back ationce! 

But the mournful Cechoes Sof! the’ cistern 


in sudden alarm. 
The-nails are giv- 





blended all sounds, and Rue’s words were lost 
in the rush and resonance of Annie Dee’s sony: 





“Glory and love to the men of old —” 


There w 
ing of echoes, and then silence. 

The silence was, indeed, complete. Rue 
made no outery. To whom, indeed, should 
she cry? Few came up that lane; Esau Rys- 
dael was not at home, as she knew, and it never 
occurred to her to ask help of Lena. Besides, 
there was no time to waste. She ran for the 
elothesline, and with trembling fingers  fas- 
tened one end toa stout tree, and, after making 
a loop in the other end, threw it into the cis- 
tern. From the depths came a cheerful voice: 

* Don’t worry, sis; [’ve got the rope. 
Tighten it up, please. Right O! But how’ll 
you haul me up? Better run for help. And 
dowt worry. Pm enjoying my bath.’’ 

Rue realized that she 
never could pull her sister 
up alone. She must get 
help; but could Annie Dee 
hold out as long as that? 
‘The water was very cold, 
and Annie Dee was only a 
little, delicate thing — only 
a very slizht, delicate, pre- 
cious thing. Hoping that 
by some mniracle a delivery: 
man or some stroller might 
be in the lane, she ran wildly 
toward the front gate. 

Meanwhile, Annie Dee 
made up her mind that the 
one essential thing for her 
to do was to keep up her 
courage, and could she do 
that better than by singing? 
She swept on to the finale 
of the great chorus: 

“Ready to fight and ready to 
die for their fatherland.” 

Meanwhile, Rue, seeing— 
yet hardly believing that 
she saw—two young men at 
the pate, tossed her two arms 
wildly over her head and 
shouted incoherently. 

She always said that she 
told them distinctly that her 
sister was in the cistern 
clinging to a rope and that 
she asked them, politely if hastily, to come 
and pull her out. The Curtis boys— they 
were the Curtis boys—bore witness that she 
said nothing, but that she behaved like a 
person who had barely escaped the hand of 
an assassin. 

At any rate, she turned and ran back to 
the cistern, and they followed as fast as their 
feet could carry them. Then, at the rim of 
the cistern, Rue stood and pointed with tragic 
finger toward the aperture, from which came 
in sepulchral yet courageous notes: 

“Yes, ready to fight and ready to die for 
their fa-aa-therland.” 

‘What is it?’? demanded Gordon Curtis. 








DRAWINGS BY T. 0. 








a splash, a shriek, a last bellow- , 


MORE AND MORE PEOPLE WERE COMING, 


A SPECULATION IN BELL 


S CA Melis Story] ¢ 


a fire in 
kettle on! 
at once, mustn’t she? 
' were at home !?? 
She took her sister’s arm and ran with her 
‘toward the house; but at the door Annie Dee 
freed herself and took one look at the benevo- 
lent intruders, who were already filling their 
arms with fuel at the woodpile. 
“T’ve always kept your picture wreathed 

| with woodbine !’? she cried. 


the kitchen stove and put the 
She must have some hot coffee 
Oh, if only mother 


As they looked up, she fled to her room; and | 


while her sister rolled her in woolen blankets 
and tumbled her into bed she wept copiously 
in true girlish fashion. 

“It was horribly froggy!’ she moaned. 
| ‘Not that I saw a frog; but it was just 


| what frogs would have liked. And, 0 sis, | 


my arms ache so! And Vm so cold! I 


| thought every minute L should get a cramp. ; 


SKIDMORE 









“Quy Roe L. 


IIEN Melly came into! 
the yard, after doing his 
chores on Saturday, he 


wore a cheery smile. From either 
hand dangled several red cylinders. Aunt 
Kate spied him through the dining-room win- 
dow and rushed to the door. 


ALL COCKING THEIR EARS AS THEY APPROACHED. 
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1 was sure it was cominz: but it was you that’s all true—but I should like to know first 
who came— with the benefactors. Pm all just what you are thinking of beginning.’’ 
right ayain.’? | ‘*There’s a great future for the electrical 
| At last Rue, feeling rather weak now that business, Aunt Kate; electricity is going to 
the excitement was over, went to the kitchen run the world.’? 

to make ‘the coffee; but she found it already ‘* Those old, worn-out batteries won't, 
made, though! Now, just what have you got in your 

‘We make excellent coffee’? said Gordon mind? I suppose you’re going to argue with 
Curti ‘Why be unduly modest about it? me about that doorbell again—that’s what I’ve 

Tlere it is. Please convey it to the mermaid been expecting. ’’ 
with our congratulations. ’”” | Melly drew a long breath. The battle was 

Ile was using the lightest tone he could on. 
summon. Rue understood the reason, and she, | ‘* You won’t have that old bell pull taken off 
too, did her best not to be serious. for love or money, I suppose,’’ he said plain- 
| “She calls you the benefactors. It is your tively. 
official title. And she hopes you liked her; ‘‘No, I won’t; and if you had any proper 
voice.’”’ | feeling, you wouldn’t want it to. be! Your 

**lmmensely,’’ both brothers assured her, as grandfather brought that bell from Philadel- 
she tled with the coffee. ‘*Immensely ?’’ phia and put it up himself forty years ago 

TO BE CONTINUED. last summer. Just as long as I own this 
house, that bell pull is going 
to stay right where it is!” 

‘But it sticks; and when 
you take both hands and 
yank it out, half the time 
it stays out! Lots of people 
come here and go away 
again without being able to 
ring the bell at all.’’ 

“It doesn’t work as well 
as it used to, I’ admit; I’m 
going to have it fixed.’’ 

“*] can fix it, Aunt Kate.’’ 

“T think I’d prefer—did 
you sell your pullets this 
morning ??” 

The sudden digression did 
not flustrate Melly, for he 
had been expecting it. 

‘*Yes’m,’’ he said. 

“To Jimmie Blaisdell?’’ 

‘*Yes’m.’” 

‘‘What did he pay you’’’ 

‘*A dollar apiece. ’’ 

“(Has Jimmie paid you 
the money ?”’ 

‘““Why—er—yes’m.’? 

Miss Kate rose, went to 
the tall grandfather’s clock 
at the foot of the stairs in 
the hall, opened the door 
and produced an iron bank 
with a slit in the top. 

‘*You know you owe the 
bank a dollar,’’ she said, ‘besides the half of 
your chicken money that now goes into it. 
That makes four dollars and a half.’” 

She held out the bank in a manner that 
admitted neither of denial nor delay. 

‘That will leave me only two dollars and a 
half,’’ said Melly in an injured tone. 

‘*Well, you should have thought of that when 
you borrowed the dollar.’’ 

One by one, with seemingly great reluctance, 
maintain his side of the argu- the boy slid nine shining half dollars through 
ment: but he felt that he would the slot; his aunt counted them as they fell. 
have to use more subtlety than he find’ ever | When the last had clinked upon the heap of 
used before, and accordingly he spent nearly | coins below, she made an entry in a little book. 





Hendrick 


answers to anticipated objec- 
tions. He modestly hoped to 






When his | 





‘*My sister !?’ cried Rue, articulate at last. 
‘The ladder slipped. She’sin the water. It’s 
cold.’ 

“‘Why is she singing ?’”” 

‘* Because she’s scared—and doesn’t want to 
be.’? 

Wylie Curtis was on his knees and peering 
in. He saw a pool of black water, still and | 
deep, and a light form floating on it, clinging 
with small white hands toa rope. The din of | 
the song filled his ears. 

“Oh, hush up!?? he shouted in his com- 
manding masculine voice. ‘‘I want to talk.’”” 

*-Your turn,’’ came back a blithe but some- | 
what shaky voice. 

‘“*Put that rope beneath your arms,’’ hej 


“What have you got there, Melly?”’ she 
_ called, for her first frightened thought had been 
that he had somewhere got a supply of giant 
firecrackers of enormous size. 


Melly, with a smile that was even more ex- 
pansive than before. 

‘*You haven’t taken the batteries out of bis 
automobile, have you??? 

“Why, of course not! He gave them to me 
—or rather Tom did—when he put in new 
ones. ’? 

‘Well, I’d thank ‘Tom to keep his old trash 
at home! We don’t want to be all cluttered up 
with it.’’ 

“Tt isn’t trash, ’’ the boy declared earnestly ; 


ordered. ‘‘Can you do it?’’ ‘‘there’s a lot of current left in these batteries 
“Yes.” Gi yet; and I’m going to make ’em useful.’’ 
‘‘Now cross it over in front and twist it. “‘O dear!’’ said Miss Kate with a sigh, and, 

Ready?” resolving to make way with the batteries at 


| the earliest opportunity, went back into the 
house. 

Whistling softly, Melly entered the barn and 
Jaid his burden on a bench. Ilis next move 
was to take down from the shelf above the 


‘Ina minute. Ready !’’ 

‘‘We’re xoing to pull,’? Wylie warned her. 
“It will hurt you.’” 

‘Tet it.” 

The two boys began to pull at the rope hand 


‘* Batteries from Mr. Ainsworth’s car,’’ said | 


an hour in preparing himself. 
plans were fully matured, he went into the 
house, 

“What have you got those old things for, 
anyhow ?’’? was Miss Kate’s greeting. 

That was not just the way Melly wished to 
have the debate opened ; too downright a state- 
ment on his part at the beginning might be 
fatal; so he countered with a thrust that he 
knew would be unexpected. 

‘Don’t you think, Aunt Kate, ’’ he inquired 
earnestly, ‘‘that it’s about time to consider 
what I’m going to do in life?’ 

The good lady gasped with astonishment, 
but quickly recovered. 

“Why,’’ she said, ‘‘why, I don’t know! 
What’s that got to do with those batteries ?’’ 

‘Boys who go aimlessly along, never think- 
ing of the future, simply drift,’’ said Melly 
solemnly. 

‘* That’s so,’? Aunt Kate admitted, im- 
pressed in spite of her inward suspicions by 
her nephew’s manner. 

‘And if they begin only in a small way, 
that’s better than not to bexin at all.’’ 
| **Well,’? Miss Derby conceded, ‘‘I guess 


‘*You now have thirteen dollars and ninety- 
eight cents here,’’ she said; ‘‘and the next 
time I go to the city I’ll deposit it in the 
savings bank for you.’’ 
| **Don’t you know, Aunt Kate,’ Melly began 

hurriedly, ‘‘that there are things in life more 
important than saving money??? 

“Why, of course; forming character is a 
great deal more important; but learning to 
save helps with that.’’ 
| **Yes; and learnjng to do things. I don’t 
suppose there is a neighbor anywhere round 
here that’s got an electric duorbell.’” 

“‘O dear!’ said Miss Derby, with a sigh, 
and added, ‘‘And I guess they’re just as well 
off without them. ’’ 

“Tf one had a bell, they’d all want them !”’ 
Melly declared, with great emphasis. 

That assertion was founded upon sound 
psychological principles that Miss Kate did not 
; feel justified in denying. Accordingly, she 
| shifted her ground. 
| “Do you want that four dollars and a half 
to go into the doorbell business?’’ she de- 
manded. - 

“‘No, ma’am, I do not; but if we should 





over hand, steadily, surely, gently. Rue lay 
flat on her face, with her arms outstretched, 
ready to grasp her sister. -~ 

**T’m afraid,’’ said Gordon Curtis, ‘‘that it’s 
hurting pretty badly. Let’s get it over with 
quick, Wylie.’” 

Rue bent lower, reached farther, and caught 
@ very wet, very cold little form in her 
arms. 

** Careful there!’’ Gordon cried to Rue. 
**¥You’ll go in yourse)f!’” 

But Rue was not thinking of herself as 
she pulled the shivering little form of her 
sister over the rim; she was thinking only 
of poor Annie Dee, who lay still, with 
her hands over her eyes. The three young 
people had the sense to let her alone, and 
in a second or two she got to her feet 
and managed to make a little bow to the 
boys. 

“Whom have I the honor of addressing?’’ 
she asked gayly, with blue lips. 

“*O sister, come into the house, if you don’t 
want to catch your death of cold!? begged 
Rue. and then, turing to the young men, 
said, “‘Oh, do please be so kind as to build 


bench a small pasteboard box. The box 
; contained an electric doorbell, with a 
push button and enough wire to make 
; connections — a purchase that he had 
made when in funds in the spring, but 
that for various reasons he had so far 
been unable to use. 

The chief reason why the doorbell 
had lain idle so long was that he had 
had no battery to furnish the current. 
Ilis aunt was another reason; from 
motives that seemed to her adequate, 
but that impressed Melly as quite other- 
wise, she opposed his scheme. But 
now that he had batteries—somewhat 
impaired, it is true, but still serviceable 
—Melly hoped to overcome her opposi- 
tion. Moreover, he had that day sold 
seven Rhode Island reds to the post- 
master’s son, and was again supplied 
with pocket money. 

As he adjusted the doorbell, his 
thoughts were busy elsewhere. Tle was 
marshaling his mental forces for the 
coming contest with Aunt Kate, outlin- 
ing his plan of campaign and preparing 








have an electric bell when the Aid 
Society holds its family meeting and 
supper here next Wednesday, I could 
sell bells to pretty nearly everyone in 
the church. I could gain experience 
and make a lot of money—and as it is, 
you’re standing in the way of my whole 
future, Aunt Kate!’ 

“‘Melancthon Derby, I should think 
you’d be ashamed of yourself! After 
all I’ve done for you, to accuse me of 
a thing like that!’ Miss Kate was 
almost in tears, when suddenly indig- 
nation got the better of her grief. ‘*I 
tell you that bell pull is not coming 
off!” 

“But it doesn’t need to come off!’* 
Melly fairly shouted. ‘I can fix it 
over into an electric bell, and leave i! 
on!” 

Just how craftily Melly had led «+ 
to that point, he knew full well, i." 
his aunt did not; and his retort fairl, 
took her breath away. While she ster-d 
at him, he pressed, home his urzu- 
tients, appealing to her pride, her hope 


THE MISSING YOUTH HAD JUST TURNED 
INTO THE YARD. 
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FOR YOUNG MEN WHO WOULD BE 


PRESIDENT 


Jor 
In Two Parts 


WN most cases election to the presi- 
>X| dency is so much affected by circum- 





stances that you cannot control, that 
it has in it many of the elements of 
a lottery. At times in the crises 


of a nation the work that a man has done for 
his country makes him a logical candidate for 
President, and wins the office for him. His 
position before the nation leads him immedi- 
ately and nevessarily to the presidency; but 
those cases in our history are few. 

‘The continued service that Washington had 
rendered his country in winning independence 
for it, his dominant personality and his con- 
spicuous disinterestedness of character singled 
him out for the presidency. Jefferson, too, by 
his undisputed leadership in advocating democ- 
racy, by his service in the cause of freedom 
and by his amply proved confidence in a gov- 
ernment of the people was plainly marked, in 
the revulsion from Federalism, as the logical 
President. So, too, Jackson, who won the 
most brilliant of our few bright victories in 
the War of 1812, who had a great personality, 
who was not afraid to express his positive 


convictions, and who, as everyone knew, was , 


determined to enforce his will, was plainly 
indicated for the presidency. Grant, as the 
military leader in the Civil War who put down 
the Rebellion, was certain to be called to the 
chief magistracy. 

With the exception of the four whom I 
have named,—Washington, Jefferson, Jackson 


and Grant,—every President of the United | 


States has been one among several who might 
just as well have been selected for the high 
office. 

Lincoln was of course commended to the 
public by reason of his masterful argument 
in his debate with Douglas; but he was not 
elected to the Senate. It was, therefore, a sur- 
prise to the country that he was able to defeat 
Seward, the most prominent Republican candi- 
date for the presidency in the convention of 
1860. His marvelous fitness to meet the ex- 


ixencies of the Civil War and to steer the ship | 


of state through the storm of that dreadful 
struggle had not been foreshadowed by his 
career. 


FITNESS AND AVAILABILITY. 


Ry 


orable and useful, was not preim- 


fy inent. His official experience in 





and he never througiiout his ad- 
ministration showed much familiarity with, 
or interest in, the great financial measures 
that were needed to support the army. ‘That 
subject he delegated to Mr. Chase and others 
who were more competent to handle it than 
he himself was. But his high purposes and 
ideals, his capacity for self-sacrifice, his keen 
political insight into the inconsistencies of 
his adversaries and his ability to make those 
inconsistencies apparent to the people, his 
power to, puncture the false pretenses of 
enemies of the Union, the crystal clearness 
of his honest intellect, his fairness in answer- 
ing his opponents’ arguments, his marvel- 
ous power of simple, lucid statement, his 
command of pure and undefiled English — 
all showed. themselves to the nation after 


Ca RPE bo ~ 2 


EG YR OSI 
gos 


IS service in Congress, although hon- | 


t} national affairs had been slight; [ 


he became President 
and made him the 3 
great figure in history 
that he has become. 
To be fit for the pres- 


idency and to be avail- 
able for it are by no 
means the same thing, 
although it should be 
said to the credit of 


the electorate of the 
United States that a 
candidate must be fit 
for the office in order 
to make him available 


for it. “Nevertheless it 
is true that the fittest 
man is often not the 
ilable. A man 
y be well fitted for 
the presidency and yet 























be barred from it be- 
cause, in the courage 
| of his convictions, he 


has taken a position on 
some issue that will 
drive from his support 
enough voters to endanger the success of his 
party. His views on the particular subject 


candidates who have not been forced to express 


themselves to all except a prejudiced class, 
but they exclude him from the list of possible 
candidates. 


CALHOUN, WEBSTER, CLAY AND 
BLAINE. 


CANDIDATE'S ability to put his 
best foot forward through the col- 
umns of the press and to get the 
record of what he has done before 

. the public gives him an advantage 
| that, by increasing the delegates’ contidence 
in his success, often affects the choice of a 
convention. ‘The impulse to bet on the win- 
ning horse is as strong in the delegates of a 
convention as it is in the patrons of book- 
makers at a horse race. It influences political 
leaders who have in mind not only the national 
| success of the party, but the effect of the na- 
tional ticket on the success of the party at 
state, congressional and county elections. All 
those fortuitous cireumstances have combined 





to exclude others whose public service en- 
titled them to the highest position in the gov- 
ernment. 

Daniel Webster, the great expounder of the 
Constitution, and John C. Calhoun, the leader 
of a great states’ -rights party, were the protago- 
nists of the ideas that they advocated. They 
were the constructive framers of public opin- 
ion. But Calhoun represented a section of the 


choosing and electing a candidate, was not 
strong enough to force its own leader upon the 
electorate. Webster had the heart-whole sup- 
port of earnest men and profound admirers of 
his unusual abilities and of his great public 
services, but they were not numerous enough 
throughout the country to give him the presi- 
dential nomination. He had power in his 





may be the same as the views of many other | 


them. They may be views that commend, 


in the past to make some men Presidents and ; 


country that, although it was influential in‘ © 


words and majesty in 
his appearance; but 
he lacked the mag- 
netism that roused 
the multitudes as by a 
current of electricity. 
Mr. Blaine was a 
leader of magnetism 
and roused an enthusi- 
asm among his follow- 
ers that has r 








y been 
equaled; so was Mr. 
Bryan. But the en- 
thusiasm and devotion 
of the men who sup- 
ported those statesmen 
encountered equal 
earnestness on the part 
of those who opposed 
them. 

‘Then there are na- 
tional emergencies or 
conditions of business 
that control an elec- 
tion without regard to 
the qualifications of the 
candidate. Clay would 
‘have been President, but he was not a candi- 
date at a time when fortune favored his party. 
Arguments fall upon deaf ears when the public 
mind is filled with the thought that the success 
of the party in power means that bad business 
conditions will continue, whereas the success 
of the other party means that business pros- 
perity will return. 

Therefore, although young men may fit 
themselves to be classed with men from whom 
Presidents can safely be chosen, they are 
foolish if they deliberately make the attain- 
ment of that office their ambition. Mothers 
who with any seriousness introduce their boys 
as future Presidents, reckon little of the slender 
chance upon which the realization of such 
hopes depends. The conditions that govern 
the achievement of a premiership or a Lord 


© pach aros. 


under the control of an aspirant than are 


the United States. 

Therefore, young men who would be Presi- 
dent, 1 say: shape your ambition differently. 
Fit yourselves to be useful. Struggle for the 
proper rewards of business or of professional] 
life. Prepare to meet great responsibilities ; 
be ready to accept a public service to which 
you may be called; but know that the presi- 
dency is only one of the places in which you 
may render real public service. 


THE PRESIDENCY A LOTTERY. 


NDERSTAND that the limitations 
of the highest office itself are dis- 
appointing in the amount of service 
that you can render. Bear your- 
selves so that if the honor and the 
burden of high public office do not come to 
you, your life will not be embittered, but so 
that you will rejoice in what you have been 

able to do for society and your fellow men. 

Be grateful for the opportunity that you have 

carved for yourself by your own efforts in spite 

of adverse circumstance. Know that many a 

better man than you has missed the presidency, 
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Chancellorship in England are much more | 


those that affect election to the presidency of : 


By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
mer President of the ‘Tlnited States 


Part One 


and you may reflect also that it is far better 
to have historians inquire why you were not 
President than. tou have them inquire why 
you were. 

| have said that the attainment of the presi- 
dency was a lottery. I can illustrate this as 
well by my own case as by that of another. I 
was brought up in the atmosphere of the pro- 
fession of law. My father was a lawyer and 
a judge. The judicial office had the greatest 
attraction for me. I should have been content 
to spend my life on the Bench of a Court of 
First Instance. ‘The opportunity for usefulness 
in working out the problem of finding what 
justice is and of administering it has always 
fascinated me. I believe I am better adapted 
to that service than to any other. I was 
appointed a judge when I was twenty-nine 
years old and had had eleven years of judicial 
work before I was forty. 





HOW MR. TAFT’S GREAT AMBITION 
WAS DISAPPOINTED. 


JHE presidency never attracted me 
Z and played no part whatever in ny 
6 BA dreams. I cannot deny, however, 
be 2 that more than a decade of service 
oe on inferior courts made me look with 
longing eyes to a seat upon the Supreme Court; 
but I knew that the required coincidence of 
vacancies and favorable appointing power 
‘ made the possibility of my attaining my desire 
very remote. 
I was rudely disturbed in thy judicial quiet 
by the request of President McKinley and 
Secretary Koot that I go to the antipodes and 
try to solve a problem as different from any 
| theretofore presented to me as the civilization 
| of the Philippines was different from that of 
| the United States. The mission was put before 

me us a matter of duty, and I could not decline 
| the task. 
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FOLLY OF SEEKING THE PRES- 
IDENCY. 


FTERWARDS, when the ambition 
h| of my life was within my grasp, 
IG sy and I was offered a supreme jus- 
ee ticeship, I had to decline it because 
AISA 1 was in the middle of work that I 
thought I could not abandon without detriment 
to the public service. Then, still entirely con- 
vinced that the presidency was wholly beyond 
my reach, I came into the Cabinet. But the 
favor of Mr. Roosevelt, the activity of my 
friends, and circumstances that it would take 
too much time to relate in detail, thrust me at 
last into a successful candidacy for the great 
office. In 1899 the Philippines seemed a long 
; way from the road to Washington and the 
White House, but that was the path along 
which I was led. 

I doubt whether the career of any other 
President illustrates more fully the absurdity 
of cherishing presidential ambition or the great 
part that unforeseen contingency and fortuitous 
circumstance may play in bringing a man to 
the chief magistracy. 

But suppose the lightning does strike you. 
‘There is before you an experience that is at 
once the most interesting and the most trying 
of any in the service of the government. 


4 








and her affections in turn, until, before she was 
aware that she had assented, he had produced 
the new bell, and, screw driver in hand, was 
unfastening the plate. 

She hovered about the doorway, now anxious 
and now suspicious; but the work went on 
and was finished before noon. 

‘*Now,’’ said Melly triumphantly, ‘‘now, see 
how easily it slides back and forth! And hear 
it tinkle! ‘There’s lots of juice in those old 
batteries yet, you see!’? 

‘+ Juicel’? Aunt Kate took alarm instantly. 
“It'll be running down through the ceil- 
ing, just as it did when your Uncle Charlie 
put in a practice telegraph line! Now, see 
here —’? 

‘-O dear, dear!’? Melly interrupted. ‘‘I 
don’t mean wet juice, Aunt Kate; I mean cur- 
rent !’? 

“Oh! Well, why didn’t you say so, then ?’’ 

Melly explained that he had been unwisely 
technical, and went on with his demonstra- 
tion, after which he disappeared into the 
garret a second time, from which he pres- 
ently emerged covered with dust from head 

to foot. ; 

“She’s all right now,’? he declared, as he 

washed and brushed himself for dinner; ‘-and 


| the next thing is to go round and pick 
up all of the old batteries there are in 
town. That’s a two-days’ job.’’ 

‘*You’ll keep right on going to school,’’ 
his aunt warned him. ‘‘ That has some- 
thing to do with your whole future, too, 
young man !’” 

Nevertheless he begged off for Wednesday 
afternoon—the day of the Aid Society meeting 
—on the plea that he could care for the horses 
of the visitors, and incidentally push the sale 
of electric bells. 

The tirst to arrive were Deacon Mason and 
his family; Aunt Kate received them on the 
porch, and Melly politely took charge of the 
team. Then, much to Aunt Kate’s astonish- 
ment, he unaccountably vanished for more 
than an hour. 

The Ainsworths, who had only a short dis- 
tance to go, came on foot, and reached the porch 
while the Masons were removing their wraps 
inside. Mr. Ainsworth gave the bell a hearty 
pull, 

Ting-a-ling—a-ling—a-ling—a-ling! it went, 
somewhere inside—and refused to stop when 





the pull was released! Miss Kate rushed | 
; to the door, wondering what small boy was 
| trying to play a prank, and came fave to 


face with her three neighbors, staring 
blankly at her. 

**T guess I did it,’? Mr. Ainsworth 
said, ‘‘but I didn’t mean to. I just pulled, 
and now the bell won’t stop !’” 

Miss Kate thumped on the knob, but it was 
back in place; then she yanked it out and let 
it slip back again. 

Ting-a-ling—a-ling—a-ling—a-ling—a-ling! 
went the bell, with uninterrupted vigor. 

The Dodds family were driving up to the 
horse block. Old Mr. Dodds, the neighborhood 
joker, shouted: 

‘*You must have a great programme for to- 
day, Miss Derby! If there was only a little 
more variety to that phonograph tune, it would 
sound just like a free concert.’’ 

Ting-a-ling—a-ling—a-ling —a-ling—a-ling ! 
went the bell, by way of accompaniment. 

Miss Kate colored with mortification and re- 
pressed anger. ‘‘It’s one of Melly’s contrap- 
tions,’’ she explained. 

‘*So I judged, ’’ said Mr. Dodds. ‘‘I’ll have 
to get him to fix up one for me to rout out the 
hired man, mornings. It beats any alarm 
clock I ever heard !’’ 

‘‘Where is Melly ?’’ asked Mrs. Ainsworth. 

“O dear!’ said Aunt Kate. ‘‘Down at 





\the barn, I suppose!’ She ran to the end of 
the porch and called, ‘‘Melancthon! Melane- 
thon!”’ again and again; but she got no 
Tesponse. 

Mr. Dodds drove to the barn, and sent his 
son, Jim, back with the report that Melly was. 
not to be found. More and more people were 
coming, all cocking their ears as they ap- 
proached; the embarrassment of the hostess 
increased every minute. 

The Rev. Mr. Bates, when he appeared, 
resolutely refused to be conquered by a mere 
electric bell. 

“TH quiet it in no time,’’ he promised con- 
fidently. ‘‘ Don’t let it annoy you, M 
Derby; it’s merely an accident such as is 
likely to happen to anyone. ’” 

He got a chair, and climbed upon it to un- 
serew the bell from the top of the inside of the 
doorframe. But, alas! it proved to be the old 
bell, formerly attached to the pull, and, as the 
minister quickly discovered, it had nothing 
whatever to do with the steady ting-a-ling— 
a-ling—a-ling! that seemed to come from some- 
where inside the partition. 

““Why—why, where is that bell?’ the min- 
ister inquired. 

“T don’t: kiow, ysaid [Aunt Kate. tT 
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thought he put it in the garret, —he 
went up there twice, —but it duesn’t 
sound there. ’” 

‘The Rev. Mr. Bates’s blood was 
up. ‘‘With your permission, Miss 
Derby,’’ he said, ‘*1’ll go up there 
and get it,’? and he pulled off his 
coat as he spoke. 

After gathering up most of the 
dust that Melly had left, he came 
crawling back from under the ends 
of the rafters with a rueful expres- 
sion on his face. 

‘I’m afraid we may have to pull 
off a clapboard or two,’’ he said. 
**It seems to have fallen down inside 
the outer wall. I can see how it 
happened. ‘The pull tipped over 
the batteries, and they’ve dragged 
everything farther down than I can 
reach. I couldn’t even get at the 
wires to disconnect them.’” 

‘sWell,’’ said Miss Derby desper- 
ately, ‘don’t stop for a few clap- 
boards, Mr. Bates!’’ 

Jim Dodds brought an axe from 
the shop, and several of the men, 
with their ears to the wall, were 
trying to select the right spot to 
begin operations, when suddenly the 
tinkling choked twice and stopped 
almost as abruptly as it had begun. 

**Clock’s run down!’’ cried Mr. 
Dodds. 

**No,’”’ said Tom Ainsworth, ‘‘the 
batteries have given out—but here 
comes Melly with a few more!”” 

‘The missing youth had just turned 
into the yard, trundling a wheel- 
barrow loaded to the brim with 
red cylinders! Everyone shrieked 
with hysterical laughter at the sight 
—even long-suffering Miss Kate. 
Smiling dubiously at the throng in 
front of the house, Melly wondered 
what their mirth was all about. 

He was soon enlightened, whereupon he 
fell to explaining that the bell pull was wholly 
tu blame, and that with a push button noth- 
ing of the sort could have happened; but he 
found no demand whatever for electric bells, 
not even from old Mr. Dodds. 

After the last guest had departed, Melly lin- 
gered at the barn until he was summoned a 
second time, for he did not look forward with | 
any pleasure to the inevitable interview with 
Miss Kate. 

**Where were you this afternoon ?’’ his aunt | 
demanded, when he at last appeared. 

‘Down at Mr. Jenkins’s. It was all that 
mean Billy Jenkins’s fault !’’ | 
‘What had Billy Jenkins to do with 

it??? 

‘*When he found I wanted batteries, he went 
to every car owner in town and begged ’em— | 
while I had to go to school !’’ ‘ 

‘Well, what then?”” ! 

“Then he came to me down at the barn 
this afternoon, and said if 1 didn’t take 
’em off his hands right away, he’d sell ’em 
to a man in Manchester —and I had to do 
it, or I shouldn’t have been able to do any 
business !’” | 





**How much did you pay him?” 

‘“Two dollars and a half—every cent that I 
had!’ | 

For several minutes Miss Kate silently | 
thought the matter over. ‘Billy Jenkins 
‘was very wrong and dishonest,’’ she finally | 
said; ‘‘but you were very simple. Don’t you: 
know that he never could have sold those old | 
things to a man in Manchester or anywhere 
else?’” 

‘*Never mind!’’ 
“Never mind!’” 

‘*I guess you’d better go to bed,’’ said Aunt 
Kate. 

‘The next morning, however, he was him- 
self again. ‘‘ Of course, I can’t sell any 
electric bells after using that old bell pull,’’; 
he said at breakfast; ‘‘ but those batteries 
are useful, just the same. I’m glad I’ve got | 
’em.?", 

‘What on earth is your scheme now ?’’ Miss 
Derby anxiously inquired. 

‘*Well, it’s like this, Aunt Kate: I’m going 
to make an invention. You know there’s 
a great demand for exercisers. Exercise is 
simply muscular motion; and you ought to 
s how electricity will make a frog’s lez 
kick! I’ll string those batteries together, tit 
a couple of handles in the circuit, and make’ 
an automatic exerciser. Lots of people that | 
don’t do a stroke now would take exercise 
if it could be done for ’em; and this will do 
it—all they’ll have to do will be to grip the 
handles. ’’ 

**Humph!’’ said Aunt Kate, and she made 
no further comment whatever. 

But after Melly had gone to school, and she | 
could act without interruption, she trundled | 
the wheelbarrow load of batteries to the creek 
and remorseless!y dumped them into it. ~ 

**Thank goodness, that’s over!’’ she said. 
“I wonder what will come next?” 

That night, when Melly discovered his loss, 
grief and rage struggled for mastery. 

‘You never give me a chance at all!’’ he 
cried. **I was going to have Billy Jenkins try , 
that exerciser on Saturday !’” 


said Melly gloomily. , 








Drawn sy Emin MCCONNELL 
“1 CAN'T MAKE UP MY MIND TO ITI 


THE SPIRIT OF COURAGE 


“By Elizabeth Iron 


| YING limply across her 
father’s shoulder, the 


% 


baby slept. One of her big. 
blue rosettes crushed itself over his 
ear and her white kid bovtees tan- 
gled themselves with his watch fob. 
She had tucked the fingers of one hand 
over his collar against his neck. ‘The father 
was nervous; his forehead was pallid above 
the vigorous brown of his face and his voice 
was not quite steady when he spoke. 

‘*T hope we are not making a mistake, 
Alice.’”’ 

‘*You don’t hope it any more than I do.’’ | 
It would have taken two of Alice Ingalls to 
balance the weight of her big husband, who 
had played guard on a famous eleven. 

“It’s an awful chance,’’ he said. 

‘*T can’t help it. We talked that out before 
we came.’ 

The baby woke suddenly and, stretching her 
little white-stockinged legs, made some inar- 
ticulate gurgles. She always woke in a good 
humor, and that was one rerson why she had 
endeared herself so tremendously to her father. 

She was round and happy. There was no 
reason why she should know that she had been 
born blind. She was not missing anything: 
she did not know that the world was not a 
tight blackness to everyone. She had been 
quite comfortable all the merry year of her life. 

“Tle is ready for us,’’ said Alice Ingalls. 

As they went into the inner office she walked 





: firmly, a little in advance, with her head high 


and a glowing color in her cheeks. ‘The baby 
sat happily on the doctor’s knee. She clasped 
his forefinger and answered his big gay laugh 
with her own mellow cooing. 

Iler father moistened his lips. ‘‘What do 
you think of the chance, anyhow, doctor ?’” 
Ile tried to say it briskly. 

“As I said before, you can’t tell until it’s 
over. ‘Those congenital cataracts often have 
perfect retinas behind them. Sometimes they 
do not; we have no way of knowing until the 
lenses are removed. She does not respond to 
the light test, but then she has never seen the | 
light.’” 

“Will she suffer a great deal ?’’ 

“T can’t tell. I think not.’’ 

‘That doesn’t make any difference. We are | 
going to chance it, anyhow.’’ Alice Ingalls’ | 
voice was clear and firm. i 

** Alice! I don’t see how you can be so cool !’” | 

‘*Some one must be.’’ 

The baby’s father got up suddenly and 
walked across the room—walked unsteadily . 
and bumped against the doctor’s table, which 
was cluttered with glittering, queer-shaped 
tools. There was not space enough for his 
long stride and everything seemed to get into | 
his way; he made the turn twice before he 
cleared his throat and spoke. 

“I can’t make up my mind to it! I must 
think it over again. When would you want 
to do it?” : 

‘I begin to operate at two o’clock. No. 


SVE 





1 MUST THINK IT OVER AGAIN.” 


s Folsom? 


S hurry. Don’t have it done 
if you are not satisfied. 1 
don’t want to say too much, be- 
cause any openition is a chance. 
Think it over. ‘Talk it over again 
with your wife upstairs. It is up to 
you, you know.’’ 

The baby folded her hands after a quaint 
fashion of her own that preceded her naps, and 
her father and mother looked across her at 
each other. 

When they were upstairs they closed their 
door into the busy corridor of the hospital. 
‘*Alice,’’ he said, ‘‘I can’t have it. She is 
quite happy. If she had ever seen and then 
lost her sight, I think I could stand it. But 







| she will not know what she hasn’t got; we 


can take such care of her that she will not 
know. ‘There are places where we can have 
her taught,—you know it is wonderful what 
they do,—and all our lives we can take 
care of her and make her happy. Suppose 
we have it done and it fails! Do you know 
what that means? It means she might lose 
the eyes as well as the sight. What would 
she say to us when she grows up if we had 
her distigured ? 
anything. ’’ 

‘*How could he promise? What are you 
going to tell her when she grows up and knows 
that you didn’t try to help her? But we have 
talked this over a hundred times. Why did 
we come, then? You knew what it meant. 
You agreed.’? 

“Yes, I know; but this atmosphere of— 
knives—all this — Look at her! I can’t bear 
it and that is all there is to it!” 

“Then you are going to let her be blind 
because you are—afraid 2’? 

She had never used that tone to him in her 
life, and it startled him. So did the look in 
her eyes. 


‘*Dear,’’ he said gently, ‘I am afraid; but | 


let’s wait a while, anyhow. Tet’s take that 
blessed baby home until she gets a little 
bigger.’” 

“I won’t let her be blind !’’ said the mother 
doggedly. 

** Alice 1’? 


**F am afraid, too, but I am-afraid of what | 


is, not of what might be. We have no right 
to leave her as she is.’’ 
“f don’t care. 


never clashed before. They were clashing 
now—the man’s pitifully. There was a 
tremor in his voice and on his lips, and 
the hair about his temples was moist. The 
woman’s lips were tight, but she wavered 
first. 

“Well, Jack, it won’t help us to be unkind 
to each other. ’” 


He put his arm round her and they stood ; 


silent. 


**Your hands are cold, sweetheart,’’ he said : 


at last. 


‘My heart is cold, tov. 1 feel cold allover.” 


The doctor doesn’t promise | 


I won’t have it done now !’’! 
The wills of the two young people had, 


“IT know,’? he said. ‘‘Then we 
will go home at four o’clock.’’ 

“Yes, ?? 

‘You rest, then, and I’ll go out 
for a walk. George! I feel as if I 
had been through the war!’? 

He had hardly gone before she 
heard the doctor coming up the hall. 
He brought with him the cheeriness 
of his whistle and the strong confi- 
dence of his step. 

Alice Ingalls tarned from the win- 
dow out of which she had been 
staring. His spirit caught her: the 
force of his strength took her. She 
weut swiftly to him and put her 
hand on his arm. 

‘* Doctor’? she said, *‘ we have 
decided to have {it done.’’ 

An hour later John Ingalls, fresh- 
ened by his walk in the wind, foand 
the door of the room locked. He 
rattled the knob. His wife slipped 
out into the hall and, closing the 
door behind her, stood in front of it, 
gripping the frame on either side. 

“Hush! You can’t go in yet,” 
she whispered. 

“What is the matter? What do 
you mean???” 

“Hush! It has been done.’’ 

He stared at her and the Dhol 
sank from his face. *‘ You mean— 
against my wishes?’’ 

** Against the world, if necessary. 
I have taken the responsibility.’’ 
Then she put her hands on his 
shoulders. ‘‘Jack—Jack !’’ she said. 
“This is no time to talk; we will 
do that later. Now, help me take 
care of her.’’ 

Neither of them ever forgot that 
first night at the hospital. The baby 
moaned; she cried, with a pitifal, 
wailing sound unlike anything that 
they had ever heard from her lips. 

‘Take her up and rock her,’’ the father 

said. ‘'It will rest her—it will quiet her.’’ 

‘She must not be moved to-night,’’ re- 

plied his wife steadily. She took the baby’s 
hands and held them still. ‘‘She must not 
touch her bandages. She shall not touch 
them |’? 

‘The baby strained her arms in her mother’s 
close clasp; she made the little inarticulate 
sounds that they had told each other meant 
‘*mother. ’” 

And what the dragging hours of the night 

brought showed in the face of the father. He 
| put his hands over his ears to shut out the 
sounds, and always he turned his eyes from 
the set look of his wife who, on her knees, 
murmured caresses while her hands held still 
. the arms and the bandaged head. And neither 
of them ever forgot. 

The next day was not so bad. ‘The baby 
| stopped her cries and ceased to clutch at her 
bandages. Soon her mother could lift her out 
of bed and rock her. 

They asked no questions of the doctor that 
first week. He came to look and to talk 
| gayly about many things—about anything 
‘except the main thing. Once he said, ‘'Heal- 
ling in great shape,’’ but still they did not 
‘ask him what the outlook promised. Throuzh 
the days and the nights of watching they had 
not referred to what might or might not be in 
the future. 

They were under a great nervous tension 
each time the doctor came and it was he who 
at last spoke. 

“I am going to leave off the bandages to-day 
and just tie on this mask. As it will be new 
to her, you will have to watch.’’ 

“I'll watch, ’’ said Alice. 

“She hasn’t looked the other way for two 
weeks,’’ said her husband. ‘Then suddenly 
he added, ‘‘Doctor, what do you think ?’’ 

“TI don’t know yet. I won’t know until I 
put the glasses on her. ‘The eyes have healed 
finely. They could not be better, and if she 
were able to tell me what she sees, I should 
know; but with the lenses out of her eyes, 
she can’t focus until I give her the glasses, 
although she ought to be able to see light and 
outlines without them now, if the retinas are 
good. Have you noticed any difference in the 
| way she acts?’? 

‘*No,”’ said John Ingalls. 

“*T have,’’ said his wife. ‘‘She has been a 
little more quiet. Sometimes she seems afraid 
and holds a little tighter when I lift her. 1 
wondered —’’ 

The doctor looked pleased. 

‘*You can’t tell us what you see, can you, 
little girl?’’ he said, addressing the baby. 
“‘We’ll have to judge from what you do. I’m 
having her spectacles made. You wili laugh 
when you see them, they are so little.’” 

The days slipped by. 

‘*We will go home in about a week,’’ said 
John one morning. 








Ilis wife looked at him vaguely. ‘*Home? 
1 had forgotten there was one.’’ 
Her husband touched her hand. ‘‘You’ve 


been a wonder, Alice. You’ve pulled us both 
I haven’t been able to understand you, 
youyare’so strong.’’ 

| It was when’ the Jittle spectacles were shown 
vher that Alice Ingalls shrank back axainst ... 


: along. 
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‘window frame. Ler voice broke when she tried ' glasses over her ears and settled the lenses’ before the child. The little spectacles were up at them he saw at once that the letter had 


to speak ; her face was not white—it was zray. 


in place. Then they waited, silently. 


‘There was fright in her eyes that had not baby made no sign; she turned her head a 


been there before. 


little to one side, and then back. 


‘The | facing it; the wide eyes were directly upon it. 


“‘Ah-h-h!”’ cried the doctor triumphantly, 


Alice | for the baby had reached out both hands, 


“*We are going to try them,’’ said the doctor | Ingalls’ hand was at her throat; her husband leaned forward and grasped the toy. 


cheerfully. ‘‘Now, little girl!’ 


| was leaning forward, with his lips apart and | 


‘*I—I—think I won’t hold her,’? said the | his face flushed; even the doctor, sitting with 


baby’s mother very quietly. 

“*That’s right. 
you look on. You stand over there, too, Mr. 
Ingalls. Now!’’ 


‘his hands on his knees, did not move. There 


Let the nurse take her and, was no sound except the mad ticking of the 


clock. 
At length the doctor took out of his pocket 


The baby sat on the nurse’s lap, with the a gleaming toy—a furry, long-tailed monkey 


little fuir rings of her hair gleaming in the that danced on a string, with a coat and cap | 


sunlight that streamed through the window. 


6B 


us HERE that bunch of boats are,’’ 
the captain of the sharpie had said 
to Wilfred. ‘*That’s Shearwater. ’’ 








The little concourse of white sails about the 


island was already breaking up as Wilfred 
started. He wondered what had brought them 
together there. Perhaps there had been an- 
other conference with the Virginia Prime 
Company. At any rate, the only thing to do 
was to plug steadily along and reach Shear- 
water as svon as possible. During his absence 
a@ great deal might have happened; he hoped 
that the Little brothers, at least, had 
stayed out of the company’s clutches. 

An hour later he ran his skiff into 
the trampled reeds and mud of the 
landing place and shouted a greeting to 
Mose, who was stacking oyster baskets 
in preparation for the afternoon’s work. 
Mose’s exclamation of astonishment 
brought Asa and the Skipper from the 
cabin. 

“‘We thought you must have been 
drowned, boy,’’ said Mose. ‘‘It seemed 
right odd that they wa’n’t no trace of 
the boat, but things like that do happen. 
It ain’t the first time a man and a boat 
has dropped plumb out of sight in these 
marshes. ’? 

**T never did think you was drownded, 
though,’’ said the Skipper; ‘‘but we 
couldn’t find nary hide nor hair. ‘Tell 
us where you been, Will.’” 

‘The oystermen liked to believe that 
they were a law unto themselves. They 
considered it quite justifiable for every 
man to settle his quarrels with his own 
hands, and in consequence they re- 
garded the shanghaing of Wilfred rather 
leniently, although they applauded his 
bold escape; but when Wilfred declared 
that the agents of the Virginia Prime 
were poachers, they showed a more 
serious interest. Petty poaching was 
always going on in the marshes, but 
such wholesale operation as this was 
a very different matter. Wilfred told 
them what Rollins, the man he had 
found in the marsh, had said, and pro- 
duced the seaweeds that he had wrapped 
in his handkerchief. 

‘*But I don’t see why they should 
bother with poaching when they have 
this other scheme on foot,’’ he said. 


The nurse laughed aloud. John 
shouted as he had never thought to do again, 
and Alice Ingalls, without a sound, slipped 
into a heap on the floor. 
her up. 

‘*Just like a woman! After the trouble is 
all over!?? grumbled the doctor happily. 

And the baby flung the cap from the mon- 


| of scarlet and legs and arms that waved when key’s head, and then reached for the red spot 
‘The doctor hooked the tiny bows of the: you pulled the string. He silently held it up _ that it made on the carpet. 


STRAIGHTENING A KINK 


teeth in the leg of that company like a bulldog, 
and all you seem set on doing is to shake the 
kick out of it. You seem to be a mighty sight 
more concerned than the rest of us that’s got 


our beds to louse. Now, I want to know why 
you’re on the trail of the Virginia Prime.’’ 


} 


‘like that might not stop the fellows from sign- 


ing. If they don’t know much about Jaynes, 
what do they know about Will? Nothing— 
except that he’s a kid who seems to be butting 


, into a good game.’’ 


‘“‘And how are you going to get aboard that 


Ingalls 


Her husband caught 


had a very strong effect on them. 

| No lawyer’s letter, however skillful, could 
have had the weight of ‘Tom’s simple words. 
| Mose knew old ‘Tom Rednrond, and the others 
had heard of him. He was square and one of 
their own kind, and that fact meant every- 
thing to the rude oystermen. 

“There ain’t a better company going than 
the old Tidewater!’’ ‘The Skipper broke the 

; silence vehemently with apparent irrelevance. 
“Everyone in the marshes knows their word’s 
good. They don’t spread any liguor about to 
| bait traps with. They do business fair and 
| Square with sober men. 1’d rather ship oysters 
to John Fortescue than to any other man in 
the United States. And if you want another 
reason, here’s Will. He’s kept you and Asa 
from sticking your heads in the trap and he 
ought to get credit for it.’? The Skipper struck 
the table with his fist. 

“*T reckon you’re right,’? said Mose, lauzh- 
ing. ‘‘I’ve traded with John Fortescue and 
I'll say this: I always felt I got full pay for 
full measure. But what’s to be done about 
those boys that have signed ?’” 

‘* Break their contracts,’”’ 
boldly. 

‘*How are you goin’ to break ’°em? With a 
|gun? ‘Two can play at that. And if they go 
|to Norfolk and come back with the law on 
their side and a gang to make it good, where 
are the boys goin’ to land? What chance do 








said Wilfred 





Wilfred hesitated. Mose’s tone was friendly | boat,’’ Asa put in, ‘‘and ask ’em if you can we stand at Norfolk? We never did stand 
and he knew that the Skipper was firmly on | please look in the hold to see if they’ve been | any.’? 


his side. Besides, peculiar as the oysterman’s 
notions of rights and privacy were, Wilfred 
did not see how he could hurt his cause by 
telling his whole story. So he went back to 


“The two don’t go together, for if they were \ the beginning, from the day when business 


found out it would settle the matter of the 
contracts for good.’” 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ replied Mose. ‘‘It 
seems to me poaching, if there are a lot in it 
and if they are right shrewd, is better than 
the other game. With two or three boats and 
a lot of Norfolk wharf rats, who hate us like 
poison, and wouldn’t dare to blab, anyway, 
they could make a heap of money in poaching. 
What this Rollins says may hurt them or it 
may not. Not everyone’ll take stock in the 
word of a wharf rat like him. This weed is 
what gets me.’’ 

He pushed the pieces of broad-leaved sea- 
weed across the table to the Skipper. ‘‘I 
never see that anywheres but on McNeil’s and 
Handy’s bed. Did you?’’ 


“No, sir,’’ said the Skipper. ‘‘I’ve seen 


that weed come down in the ice when it piled | 


up on the shoals to the eastward of McNeil’s, 


and I never seen it anywheres else. Pete, 


knows, too. He’s got that stuff in a bottle, 
and he told me hisself where it came from. 
Ain’t I been saying all along that that com- 
pany ain’t square?’’” 

“*Yes, but what are we goin’ to do about 
it?” suid Asa. ‘Lots of the boys have signed 
those contracts now.’? 

“Since when?’’ asked Wilfred. 

“Since you was gone. 
had a meeting here and some of ’em signed 
up, though Mose was against it.’’ 

Wilfred uttered an exclamation of chagrin. 

“Look here, sonny,’’ said Mose, who had 
been eying him keenly. ‘‘ Just what have you 
got in for this company? I won’t say you 
ain’t tryin’ to do good, but what’s behind it? 
The minute you come down here you set your 


This morning we | 


| said. 





began to ‘‘slump’’ at the Tidewater Company, 
and brought his narrative up to the time that 
he landed on Shearwater Island. 

The three men heard him in silence, Then 
suddenly the Skipper burst into a laugh and, 
reaching forward, seized his hand. 

“T always knew you’d got learning,’’ he 
‘‘That was a right smart plan of yours, 
and by gum! I think you’re goin’ to carry it 
through. Mose Little, you ain’t the man I 
think you are if you don’t help Will get his 
job.’’ 

Wilfred looked anxiously at Mose. There 
was a twinkle in the oysterman’s eye. 

“Now I see,’’ he said. ‘‘I thought there 
was something behind it, but I didn’t reckon 
you was quite such a ferret as that. Sure I’ll 
help him, Skipper. I mistrusted that company, 
too, though Asa was kind of talking me over.’’ 

‘*Well,’? remarked Asa, ‘‘it seemed a good 
thing and plenty of others thought so. I don’t 
know as a little poaching would hurt us any 
if we had a contract signed by the company !’’ 

‘*But don’t you see that a company that’s 


honest is honest everywheres?’’ the Skipper , 
oe prert took It to law, but somehow that part of the con- 


exclaimed. ‘‘Just as a three’s a three and a 
four’s a four? That’s so wherever you find 
them. If they’re going to steal oysters with 
one hand, what makes you think they’ll pay 
out honest and square with the other?’’ 
‘‘That’s the point,’? said Mose. ‘‘If this 
dirty work is true, then I wouldn’t trust them 
with a busted dip net. But how are we going 
to prove the dirty work? I know that Will’s 
found this weed, all right, and that that Rol- 
lins fellow says there was poaching; but he’s 
gone, and I reckon that scrap of paper he gave 





| double-quick. 





Will wouldn’t help you to find him. A yarn 


poaching? How are you going to get the boys 
to back you up when the company is giving 
’em liquor at half price and offering to give 
’em what it says is fine terms for their beds?” 


NO LAWYER'S LETTER, HOWEVER 
SKILLFUL, COULD HAVE HAD THE 
WEIGHT OF TOM'S SIMPLE WORDS 





‘*I wish Tom Redmond would write!’’ 
groaned Wilfred. ‘‘The poaching alone may 
not help me, but everything taken together 
would.’” 

“Say, that reminds me!’’ exclaimed the 
Skipper, jumping up. ‘‘There’s a letter come 
for you a couple of days ago; Barron brought 
it down from Francke’s. I clean forgot it—I 
was so took aback to see you. Maybe that’s 
the one you want.’’ 

He felt along the rafter above his bunk and 
produced a soiled letter, which he handed to 
Wilfred. The boy tore the letter open and 
read: 


“Dear Friend Wilfred. I have been off on my 
son’s boat, and so I didn’t get your letter till now. 
They sent it from the office, and I found it at home 
when I came back. The name of that company 
that cheated me and lots of others was the Rich- 
mond Packing Company, but they wouldn’t keep 
the same name, of course. Don’t you trust any 
company with a scheme like that. They’re just 
robbers. That kind of business is dead up here. 
Everyone knows about it. And any company 
that started to work it again would be run out 


about. They got the beds for about half price and 
then swore they hadn’t ever agreed to hire us. We 


tract didn’t turn out to be any good, and they put 
a lot of Norfolk wharf rats up here who just drove 
us right off our beds.” 


The letter added more warnings and ended 
with: 
“‘Business ain’t very good here. I hope it’s 


better down your way. 1 wish we were back with 
the old firm, don’t you?” 


The lack of specific evidence in the letter 
disappointed Wilfred. Its rather vague asser- 
tions added little, he felt, to what he had 
already told his listeners; but when he glariced 


It was just like the one you wrote | 


| “If 1 had signed one of those contracts,’’ 


| said Wilfred, ‘I’d go abvard that boat and get 
it, and I’d tear it up under Jaynes’s nuse.’’ 
“No, would you, though !’? exclaimed Mose. 

‘The three men chuckled delightedly. 

**You’ve got some spunk, ’’ said Asa. 
‘* By the Great Horn Spoon! I reckon 
that’s the way out of it.’” 

“[ should give them a chance first,’’ 
Wilfred went on. ‘*‘We could go to 
Norfolk with them to a lawyer’s office, 
and if they’d draw up a proper con- 
tract there, —a contract that our lawyer 
would agree to as well as theirs, —then 
the men that wanted to sign could sign 
and be sure that the law would protect 
them.’? 

Wilfred’s proposal that they adopt so 
much milder a form of procedure disap- 
pointed Asa, but the Skipper and Mose 
approved it. 

“Do as Will says, Asa,’’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘IIe’s got learning and he 
knows. Be square, 1 say. If they 
ain’t honest, that’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t do things right. A man 
ought to be like a figure—standing for 
the same thing every time, every- 
wheres. ’” 

“1 yeckon that’s all right,’’ acknowl- 
edged Asa good-humoredly ; ‘but how 
are we going to get down to business? 
‘The boys’ll be pretty well scattered 
because the tides have been so bad 
lately, what with the wind and the 
moon. It’! mean some hustling to find 
’em. Before you know it that Jaynes 
will be off to Norfolk with the banch 
of contracts he’s got.’’ 

‘*It isn’t fair to pull you into this,’”’ 

- said Wilfred. ‘‘This is really my busi- 

ness in more ways than one. If you’ll 
give me some names I can pick up the 
rest, and I’ll need a boat, too, if you 
can lend me one.’? 

“«If the boys can spare me, I’ll go with 

i you,’? said the Skipper. ‘Can you rustle 
for yourselves a spell, Mose??? 

‘*Kasy,’’ replied Mose, and Asa nodded in 
| agreement. 
| ‘But I don’t want you to take the trouble, ’”” 
said Wilfred, turning to the Skipper. *‘I 
i} mean to keep at this all night and all to- 
“morrow morning. My job depends upon it 

and yours doesn’t.’’ 

“‘Well, I’m going,’’ said the Skipper, with 

a grin. 

‘*You’ve got the grit,’’ said Mose, ‘‘but I 
| reckon you’d find it easier to pick needles out 
| of a haycock than to find all the boys. Skipper 
knows the marshes like a book, and he’d land 
| you alongside every boat in the fleet on the 
‘darkest night you ever saw.’” 

‘*And I will, too,’’ said the Skipper with 
determination. ‘‘We’ll start this minute: just 
as soon as we can pack the grub and water.’’ 
| **You’d better take the power boat, ’’ advised 
‘Asa. ‘Rowing, you couldn’t get round to 
em all in a week.”’ 

“If T have any luck, I’ll get the men to meet 
at the company’s boat to-morrow noon,’’ said 
Wilfred. 

‘That'll be at Round Basin,’’ said Mose. 
«Jaynes said this morning he’d be found there. 
Take your pea-coats, boys. It’l] be culd before 
you get through. Tell the crowd I’ll be at 
Round Basin, too, and I’m back of you in this. 
| If I see anyone I’1l do my share.’’ 

When they had stowed food, water and their 
heavy coats in the little forward locker, Wilfred 
‘and the Skipper shoved off from the landing. 

The engine began its staccato refrain, and 
| the power boat, trailing its light tender astern, 
‘darted away/from Shearwaterlike a, fish. 

j TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The strong-winged brant drive jj \ 


south in ordered ranks ; 
And, though his woods and 
fields are bare and drear, 
Gray-robed November bows 
his head in thanks 


For all the garnered | ! 
plenty of the vear. Hy | 
i | 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


PPORTUNITIES should be grasped—but 
temptations are not opportunities. 


Tender is Earth and the humblest of things, 
Kissing the Feet of her Beggars and Kings. 


HERE is a boundary line in a man’s life’ 

that is called maturity; behind it lie his 
enthusiasms, and beyond it lies his tolerance. 

UBA finds life so sweet that it is fast 

forgetting the bitterness of centuries of 
wrong. Its 1916 sugar crop will be more than 
three million tons, and half a million tons 
more than it ever produced in any one year 
before. 


\reheated. When the eggs are again put into! If Germany continues to send its giant sub- | body that included Swiss, Swedes, Spaniards, 


the rice, those that formed the bottom layer marines across the Atlantic, it would be very | ‘Turks, Armenians and Americans, although 


hatch in from twenty to thirty days. 
ee 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


LTHOUGH the news we get from Vienna 


and Budapest is only that which the! 
eensors think it expedient to pass, it is : 


clear that some very interesting domestic poli- 
tics is being played by the statesmen of the 
dual monarchy — particularly by the Hun- 
Barians, who see the course of events daily 
strengthening their claim to predominance in 
the affairs of the nation. A strong party, 
headed by Count Karolyi, has already de- 
manded that the Hungarian Parliament shall 
assert Hungarian independence and take steps 
to negotiate a separate peace. That party does 
not by any means represent a majority of 


{the people, but Count Tism, the shrewd and 


able premier of Hungary, is using it to compel 
Berlin to deal with him rather than with the 


| imperial power at Vienna. 


The support of Hungary is essential to the 
success of the Gerinan plans ; it would probably 
be essential to carrying on a purely defensive 
war. Now, the Hungarians are not, like the 
Austrians, German by blood. They cannot be 
held by any sentimental appeal to race soli- 
darity ; self-interest is the only thing that can 
bind them to the German cause. Since the 
virtual collapse of the Austrian military sys- 
tem, Germany must see to it that Hungary 
is protected against invasion. More than once 
Count ‘Tisza has interrupted the German plans 
for a decisive campaign in the west by demand- 


ing that something be done to keep the Russians ' 


out of Hungary. A good many German mili- 
tary critics believe that from a military point 
of view the famous campaign of Marshal von 





IIEN you read about a man who has | Mackensen last year was a mistake, and that 
done great things in spite of lack of early his troops if used in the west might have 
education, think uf the stories that could be forced a decision there. But the political. 
written about those who might have done argument was too strong; it would never do tu 
more for themselves or for others if they had yive Hungary an excuse for seceding from the 

gone to school longer. Central European combination. 
= We read in the newspapers of the opposition 


mander to violate the engagements his govern- | 
ment has made, in circumstances that would | 
be sure to kindle ill feeling between the two 
countries, and that might lead to war. And 
the decision of our own government that it 
must treat visiting submarines exactly as it) 
‘ treats vessels that use the surface of the water 
already promises to entangle us in disputes 
and perhaps quarrels with the Allied powers, 
who are determined that submarines shall 
never be treated like cruisers and gunboats. | 
‘The war cannot be brought thus to our very 
doors without measurably increasing the like- | 
lihood of our being drawn into it. | 

And, as we said in the first place, the U-d3 
has grievously shaken our sense of detachment, 
of isolation from the Old World. ‘The Atlantic 
becomes every year less of a bulwark against | 
invasion, and more of a highway for the! 
approach of potential enemies. | 
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THE COST OF ILL NATURE. 


UR neighbors furnish us with the main 
O stuff of our conversation, and, if we 
think a moment, we realize that we do 
the same kindness for them. That is perfectly 
‘natural and justifiable, since it is only by | 
observing and analyzing the life that goes on j 
about us that we arrive at what knowledze we | 
have of human character and motive, which, 
even sé, with most of us, is very little. 
Unfortunately, speaking of others too often | 
means speaking unkindly. Being men and. 
women, those others have human weaknesses, | 
and in discussing their actions those weak- 
nesses are bound to be discussed. Moreover, 
there is a certain sense of superiority in fault- 
finding, as if our seeing the fault implied that 
we were without it—an inference as natural! 
as it is quite unfounded. And the follies and | 
mistakes of others frequently furnish us abun- 
dant matter for wit and pleasantry, sometimes : 
yood-natured, sometimes ill-natured, but rarely | 
of a character to be agreeable to the object of 








| 


MONG the passengers on a steamer that! 
arrived at Seattle the other day from 
Alaska were twenty-four dogs, traveling each 


that Counts Andrassy and Apponyi are con- 
ducting against Count Tisza in the [Hungarian 


j it. Jesting at our friends’ and neighbors? 
{expense is so easily devised and so quickly 
| Appreciated that few of us abstain from it 


| are pled on top. ‘The chicks and ducklings | easy for some careless or blundering vom- the officers were all French, From the very 


day the war began, the Legion was in the 
thick of the fighting. 

By personal bravery in the field, Colonel 
Elkington won the Médaille Militaire and the 
Croic de Guerre. The last is inseribed 
“Valeur ct Discipline’? and was pinned 
upon his breast by one of General Joffre’s 
staff officers. Ile was severely wounded in 
lattle—his knee was shattered by Maxim 
gunfire, ‘‘Tam afraid, ’’ he said, referring 
what he humorously termed ‘‘fragments from 
France,’”’ ‘‘that it has put an end to my 
career in the field’’ ; but he glories in his ‘‘expe- 
rience of twenty-two months in the trenches 
with a regiment that has gained the reputation 
of having the finest troops in the world.’’ 

llis pay as a soldier was at first one sou— 
that is, a cent—a day, but was afterwards 
increased to tive sous. He never took a higher 
rank than that of private. 

Such a feat of self-redemption deserved and 
has received its reward. He is again Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Elkington in his old regiment, 
for the sentence of the court-martial has been 
quashed. His commission has been restored 
to him, together with the right to wear again 
his British medals. 

* + 


LABOR AND THE STOP WATCH. 


a [‘s fact that Congress has prohibited 
the use of ‘‘stop- watch systems’’ of 
scientific management in government 

factories and supply depots is a sign of the 

times that deserves more attention than it has 
received. 
‘The purpose of the various efticiency methods 


; generally referred to by the term ‘‘scientific 


management’’ is to increase the production of 
an industrial establishment by eliminating all 
causes of delay, so that each operative may 
work continuously at his especial task and 
with the least possible friction. There is no 
restriction upon his output, and for the in- 
creased production he receives additional pay 
in the form of a ‘‘premium,’’ or bonus. The 
results obtained by applying superior intelli- 
gence in planning the workman’s task have 
been astonishing. 


on a regular passenger ticket. It was the first Parliament, but the probability is that the 
stage of the long journey to France, where the three inen are working in substantial harmony 


‘ altogether. 


The objection on the part of labor to the 


There are some who do abstain from such | system responsible for such results has been 


dogs will be impressed into military service. 
Ten better roads, for which the automo- 
bilist is largely responsible, have given the 
bicyclists new opportunities. A bicyclist has 
just established a new ‘‘revord’’ on the high- 
way between New York and Boston—two 
hundred and forty-seven miles in eighteen 
hours. oa 
Ga speaking, it is hard to im- 
prove on nature, but those who have seen 
Niagara Falls lighted at night by electricity 
are agreed that the effect is far more impressive 
and beautiful than anything that daylight 
affords. The lights, which have recently been 
installed, are of more than a hundred million 
candle power. on 
LTIOUGH the American shipbuilding 
“*boom’’ is bringing life to many Atlantic 
shipyards that have been silent and deserted 
for years, it is not confined to the Atlantic 
coast. In the Pacific Northwest there are 
now building thirty-seven vessels, eleven of 
wood and twenty-six of steel, with a tonnage 
capacity of 202,000 and a value of 332,000,000. 
MERICAN engineers and capitalists, act- 
ing for the Chinese government, have just 
begun work on the greatest railway under- 
taking that China has ever known. ‘The plan 
calls for a line two thousand miles long, to 
cost more than one hundred million dollars. 


It will cross half a dozen mining and agri- | 


cultural provinces in the central part of the 
empire. a 
“ XXTUEN pure water comes, typhoid fever 
goes. ‘The Bureau of the Census has 
studied the health conditions in 73 American 


cities that have more than ‘0,000 population | 


each and that maintain purilication plants in 


connection with their systems of water supply. | 


it finds that the death rate from typhoid, 


which in 193 ranged from 41 to 132 in each ; 


100,000, in 1914 ranged only from 6 to 15 in 
each 100,000, 


HE Chinese in the neighborhood of Amoy ; 
have a curious way of hatching hens’ and 


ducks’ exes. The breeder roasts a quantity 
of unhusked rice, and when it is lukewarm 
spreads a three-inch layer of it in a wooden tub, 
and places about one hundred exes thereon; 
then he spreads another layer of rive over the 
egus, Each tub has six layers of rice and five 
layers of exes, so that there are five hundred 
eggs in each tub. (nce every twenty-four 


| for the furtherance of Hungarian aims. They 
| have already convinced Berlin that they are 
the persuns who must be dealt with, and 
Prussia is perhaps not unwilling to favor their 
lambitions in the hope that Austria, rather 
than submit to Hungarian domination, will 
‘be drawn into the German Empire. ‘There 
are a good many influential persons in both 
empires who would be glad to see such a 
result, to be followed by an alliance between 
the enlarged German Empire and an inde- 
pendent Hungarian kingdom aggrandized by j 
some of the southern Slav lands. Austria, 
i which, in spite of its present weakness, remem- 
\ bers the glories of the ancient German empire 
| of which it was the head, will not willingly 
, agree to this arrangement; but if Count ‘Tisza’s 
plans do not go awry, the only alternative 
will be a definite admission of the superior 
influence of Hungary in the affairs of the 


dual monarchy. 
\ o + | 


THE RAID OF THE U-53. | 


' K THEN the Deutschland made its his-' 
toric voyage to this country last sum- 
mer, The Companion reminded its 
readers that not the least interesting thing | 
| about the exploit was the proof it gave that 
: the ocean was no longer too wide for subma- | 
! tines to cross at will. We have recently had 
more disturbing evidence on that point; the 
German submarine U-73 has suddenly ap- | 
peared unheralded in American waters and 
has sunk half a dozen merchant ships. | 
The episode has not brought us as yet into 
any misunderstanding with Germany; as far 
as the testimony shows, the commander of 
the submarine observed all the promises made 
by his government to our own and sunk none 
of his victims until both passengers and crew 
were safely out of the way. The U-boats 
have as much ‘‘legal’’ right to seek their prey | 
off our own coasts as in the English Channel; 
although we are naturally startled at this near 
approach of war, we cannot assert that our 
rights or our neutrality have been assailed, 
unless indeed it should turn out that the sub- 
marine has been supplied with fuel and pro- 
visions from a station hidden in some obscure 
cove along our coast, or from a submarine 
tender like the Deufxchland lying at the time 
within three miles of our shores. } 





, would have us believe, there is little good in| 


jesting, who speak seldom of others at all, 
and, when they do, speak kindly ; who let rash , 
deeds and speedily repented words pass into 
oblivion and emphasize only those acts that ; 
we all would gladly have done ourselves. 
Such people are not necessarily dull or unob- 
servant, either. Indeed, if, as the cynical | 


human nature, it surely takes a finer and more | 
active intelligence thus carefully to distill it! 
out. 

And those who treat human weakness gently 
are the men and women who are sought and ! 
loved by human weakness. We turn to them 
in joy and sorrow alike, confide to them our 
hopes and fears, unfold our lives to them. | 
The brilliant talker who minces his friends’ 
hearts to make a savory dish of gossip is lis- 
tened to, and smiled at—and avoided. Ilearts 
are hidden away from him as far as possible, 
covered close that they may escape mincing, 
and for that very reason he perhaps knows 
less of the things that are worth while. 

A quick and eager and piquant tongue is a 
splendid instrument, but the too free use of it 
is an expensive luxury. 


* + 


A MORAL HERO. 
AYONS the innumerable heroes that the | 





great war has revealed, there is none; 

who deserves a higher place on the roll 
than Lieutenant. Colonel Elkington of the 
British army. The newspapers have given 
his story briefly, but their accounts have done 
him scant justice. 

He entered the army in 1886, became a cap- | 
tain in 1896 and a major in 1901. The last, 
promotion came during the Boer War, in which 
he took a distinguished part and earned a 
medal with four clasps. Soon after the present 
war began he was court-martialed for some 
offense, the nature of which has not been dis- 
closed, and was cashiered. His dismissal from | 
the service in disgrace carried with it the for- | 
feiture of his treasured military decoration, 
and seemed to have closed his career forever, 
not merely as a soldier, but also as a man 
entitled to the respect of his fellows. 

It did nothing of the sort. Colonel E) 
ton at once crossed the Channel and enlisted 
under his own name as a private in the} 






slowly gaining strength; it is now clearly 
formulated, and, as this legislation shows, 
can make itself felt. It is based on the belief 
that scientific management is only another 
device employed by capital to exploit labor. 

One form that this exploitation takes, the 
opponents of it say, is in neglecting the element 
of fatigue. Anyone can speed up his work 
under pressure of emergency, but a man cannot 
maintain that pace week in and week out; 
aud when the work is monotonous, —repeating 
thousands of times a cycle of uninteresting 
motions, —careful provision must be made for 
easing, wherever possible, the nervous strain 
that it puts on the worker. The objection 
has some foundation in fact, but it springs, 
not from the system itself, but from the abuse 
of it. True efficiency cannot be obtained at 
the cost of the worker’s well-being. 

Another way in which scientific management 
weakens the control that labor desires to effect 
through organization is that the premium 
paid to the skillful worker is fixed, not by the 
approved method of collective bargaining, but 
by the free decision of theemployer. Through 
such breaches in the defenses built up by the 
forces of organized labor they fear that they 
may lose all that they have won and held. 

Rightly understood and rightly applied, the 
methods of scientifis management should ben- 


‘efit, not one party at the expense of the other, 


but the industry as a whole. In the end it 
will be found that both the side that misapplies 


‘ those methods and the side that opposes them 


will suffer, for through its shortsightedness it 


, Will have sacrificed the permanent welfare of 


the whole fur the temporary welfare of a part. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — Presi- 

dent Wilson spoke in Ohio and Indiana, 
and Mr. Hughes in West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri and Nebraska. At Louisville, in 
reply to a heckler, Mr. Ifughes declared that 
as President he would have warned Gennany 
that he should break off diplomatic relations if 
he Lusitania were sunk.—— Colonel Roose- 
velt spoke in Pennsylvania and Indiana. — 
John M, Parker, who was nominated for Vice 
President by the Progressive convention at 
Chicago, announeed his determination to take 
the stump in support.of President Wilson. — 


hours the eggs are taken out and the rice, Nevertheless, we cannot help feeling uneasy. | famous French Foreign Legion,{ a military) |Mr. Norman Hapgood chatged that Mr. [ughes 


‘cma sida tilieraciaaeaian —— = 
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had permitted certain passages in a recent 


speech to be dictated by German sympathizers, 


and said that Mr. Victor Kidder of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung had admitted that fact to 
Senator Keller of Illinois. Mr. Ridder denied 


the charge vehemently. 
+ 


ATIONAL DEFENSE. —President Wil- 

son has appointed an advisory commission 

of seven men to act with the Council of National 
Defense in the task of preparing plans for 
organizing and coérdinating the industrial and 


commercial resources and 
the transportation facili- 
ties of the United States 
in case of national peril. 
‘The commission consists 
of Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Samuel 
Gompers, president of the 
Federation of Labor, Dr. 
Franklin H. Martin of 
Chicago, Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin, a leader in the 


DANIEL WiLLARO 


automobile industry, Bernard Baruch, a banker 
of New York, Dr. Hollis Godfrey of Philadel- 
Phia, president of the Drexel Institute, and 
‘Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Koebuck 


& Company. e 


AR RELIEF.—The American Society 
for the Relief of French War Orphans 
has been organized, with the intention of rais- 


ing a fund of $10,000,000 for that purpose. 


——The President has directed a navy collier 


to take on the supplies collected for Armenian 
and Syrian relief and transport them to the 
stricken countries. 


IIE MAILS QUESTION.—On October 


12th the reply of the British and French 
governments to the American note on the 
seizure and examination of United States mails 
was delivered in Washington. The note denied 
that the proceeding is illegal, and insisted on 
the right of belligerents to censor mail for the 
detection of contraband articles or illicit mili- 
tary information. ‘The note recognizes that 
certain annoyances have been caused by the 
method of conducting the censorship, and 
promises to remedy those ‘‘abuses. ’’ 

* 


UBMARINE WARFARE. —Nothing far- 
ther was heard of the U-53 or other 
German submarines in American waters. The 
naval authorities made a careful search for 
possible supply bases on or near our coast. — 
‘The German government is carrying on nego- 
tiations with Holland, Spain and Norway 
over the sinking of ships belonging to those 
countries by German submarines. It has 
promised to indemnify Holland for the sink- 
ing of the Bloomersdijk if it appears that 
the commander of the U-53 exceeded his in- 
‘structions. ——Norway has forbidden belliger- 
ent submarines to enter its waters except in 
case of emergency. * 
RELAND.—The commission that inquired 
into the shooting of Mr. F. Sheehy 
Skeffington during the Dublin revolt reported. 
that, apart from the defense of insanity, there 


gould be no palliation of Capt. Bowen-Col- | military supplies be turned over to the Allied 
thurst’s conduct in ordering the execution and | authorities. 
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ONE OF THE NEW BRITISH ARMORED " TANKS." 


in placing forged incriminating papers on the 
body.——Parliament, by a vote of 3303 to 106, 
refused to pass Mr. Redmond’s resolution pro- 
testing against the present government of 
Ireland as incompatible with the ideals for 
which the Allies are fighting. 

* 


TILN A.—One of the first fruits of the new 

understanding between Japan and Russia 
is the protest that both nations have made to 
the Chinese government against the conces- 
sions for railway and canal construction re- 
cently made to the American International 
Corporation in return for a loan of $60,000, 000. 
The United States government was not con- 
cerned in the negotiations for the concessions. 


* 

ECENT DEATIIS.—On October 12th, 
Otto, formerly King of Bavaria, who was 
deposed in 1913 for insanity, aged 68.—On 
October 15th, Rey. Dr. Francis Brown, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, aged 66. 


| numbers,’? were holding all the mountain 


j miles from Campulung, the rail head from 









THE EUROPEAN WAR_| 
(From October 12th to October 18th.» | 


The week brought plentiful evidence of the! § 
collapse of the Roumanian campaign in ‘Tran- | 
sylvania. Not only were the RKowmanians 
driven out of all the Austro-Hungarian terri- 
tory they had oceupied, but their own country 
was threatened with invasion by strong armies 
from at least two directions. We are without 
the details that would enable us to explain 
the precise character of General von Falken- | 
hayn’s operations, but they were carried out 
with forces larger than the Allies believed it 
possible for Germany to assemble. On October 
16th Bucharest declared that the Roumanians, 
having fallen back ‘‘in the presence of superior | 


passes except the Torzburger Pass, which the 
Germans had forced as far as Rucaru, seven | 
miles across the border. Rucaru is only ten | 


Bucharest. 

On the north also a Teutonic force was 
threatening to cross the border at Dorna Watra, 
which is near the border of Bukowina, and | 
drive a wedge between the Roumanian ‘and 
the Russian armies. Success in that direction 
would be most important, because it would 
isolate Roumania and probably lead to its 
speedy conquest. 

In the Dobruja, Mackensen’s force attacked, 
but the Russians and Roumanians stood their 
ground. 

With a view to relieving the pressure on 
Roumania the Entente armies in the east 
were especially active. The Russians began 
another forward movement in the direction of | § 
Lemberg, and as this record closed the fighting 
there was severe. The Serbs and French 
forced the passage of the Cerna River east of 
Monastir, and the British and French made 
advances in the Struma River region in the 
direction of Seres and Demir-Hissar. At the 
same time the Italians began fresh assaults on 
the Austrian lines on the Carso plateau. None 
of these offensives had the appearance of ac- 
complishing any very important results; but 
by maintaining continual aggression on all 
fronts the Allies hoped to make it difficult | 
for Germany to collect enough men to carry 
out a real invasion of Roumania. 

In France the British and French troops 
resumed the offensive and took several lines 
of German trenches both north and south of 
Péronne, and the French occupied, Sailly- 
Saillisel. On October 15th Norman Prince, 
another of the American aviators flying for 
France, died from injuries received.in the fall | 
of his aéroplane. 

Greece still continued to hesitate between 
the policies of King Constantine and Monsieur 
Venezelos. The King was reported to have 
said that the Germans would overrun Rou- 
mania in fifteen days, and that he meant to | 
save Greece from that fate. Meanwhile the 
Entente powers formally recognized the Ven- 
ezelos provisional government in Crete, and. 
stood ready to recognize it all over Greece if 
the King remained recaleitrant. 

On October 11th the French Admiral 
d’Artige du Fournet demanded that Greece 
hand over to the Allies its entire fleet, that 
all coast forts be dismantled, and that all 








The ministry made a formal 


protest, and then surrendered the fleet to | 
Admiral du Fournet. The step was taken, | 
according to the Allied press, because there | 
was reason to believe that the royal govern- | 
ment would use the ships and material ‘‘to 
the detriment of the Allies.’? On October 16th 
Allied troops occupied the Pireus and part of i 
Athens, and that led to a strong public demon- ' 
stration in the streets of the capital in support 
of the King and hostile to the Entente. 

The Reichstag met again on October 11th. | 
No voice was raised for immediate peace except 
that of Scheidemann, the Socialist, and it was 
evident that he did not carry many of his own 
party with him. It is reported that Germany 
plans a new loan of %2,856,000,000, and Mr. 
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OUP 


GamPBELL GoMPANE 


AMDEN,NJUSA 


The helping hand 


Why not accept it every time? 

Of course you know and enjoy 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup as a delicious and 
nourishing dinner course, but if you use it 
only now and then on special occasions 
you don’t get half the good of it. Why 
not enjoy fe full benefits of 


Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


When the household cares press hard 
and heavy—as on wash day, ironing day, 
house-cleaning days—let this wholesome 
sustaining food save labor and time for 
the help, and trouble for you. 

. Let it simplify your problem on the 
maid's day out: or when you are without 
amaid. Learn how independent it makes 
you in unexpected emergencies. 

You are never at a loss for a satisfying 
repast with this tempting soup at hand on 
the pantry shelf. 

It gives added zest to any meal. It is 
easily prepared in substantial form as the 


mainstay of a meal in itself. Being already 
cooked it saves fuel as well as‘ time and 


labor. And it is readily combined with 
other simple dishes to make them more 
inviting and available. In fact, with all 
its other helpfulness, it helps you to hold 
down the bill 


How is your supply today ? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


: bf 
Asquith has asked Parliament to vote another ¥ 
war credit of $1,500,000, 000. 
The French cruiser Rigel was sunk by a. ie 


German submarine, and Berlin announced 
that the transport Gallia, sunk in the Medi- 
terranean with a loss of one thousand French 
and Serbian soldiers, was.also torpedoed. i 


LOOKS FOR THE AZU-AN Orr e LAS 
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CHARLES S. SARGENT 
Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. (‘‘A Garden of 
Trees.’’) 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Scottish Public Man and 
Writer. (‘‘Pipes and 
Pipers.’’) 


A. W. HARRIS 
President of Northwestern 
University. (‘“The Future 
Education of Women.’’) 


GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
Formerly Mayor of New 
York City ; now Professor 
at Princeton. (‘‘How New 
York is Governed.’’) 


WILLIAM JAMES 
DAWSON 
Clergyman, Author, Lec- 
turer. (‘‘Henry Ward 
Beecher.’’) 


J. HOLLAND ROSE 
Lecturer in History, Cam- 
bridge University. (‘‘Na- 
poleon and Wellington.’’) 


FRANCIS E. CLARK 
President World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. 
(‘‘Hawaiian Life.’’) 


HUGH M. SMITH 
U. S. Commissioner of 
Fisheries. (‘‘Money-Ma- 
king from Water.’’) 


EGERTON CASTLE 
English Journalist and 
Novelist. (‘‘The Romance 
of Treasure Hunting.’’) 


LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET 
Formerly President of The 
World’s W.C.T.U. (‘‘The 
Poorest Childrem.’’) 


SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Publicist, and Writer of 
Famous Romances. (‘‘A 


Journey Through Zulu- . 


land.’’) 


THOMAS A. JAGGAR 
Geologist ; Director of the 
Hawaiian Volcano 
Observatory. (‘‘The New 
Science of Volcanoes.’’) 


REAR ADMIRAL CHAS. J. BADGER, U.S.N. (Retired.) 


Distinguished Naval Officer. (‘‘Lively Times on the Isthmus.’’) 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
Theologian and Author. 


DR. C. W. SALEEBY 





WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
Former President of the United States. 
(‘Young Men in the Government Service.’’) 


THOMAS W. GREGORY 
Attorney-General of the United States. 
(‘‘Success at the Bar.’’) 


WILLIAM E. BORAH 
United States Senator from Idaho. 
gations of Citizenship.’’) 


DUNCAN McL. MARSHALL 


Minister of Agriculture, Province of Alberta. (‘‘The New Agricul- 


tural Schools in Alberta.’’) 


“MARION HARLAND” 


Novelist, Editor, Lecturer, Authority on Domestic Science. (‘The 


Halfway AfMlicted.’’) 


VISCOUNT BRYCE 
Formerly British Ambassador at Washington; Author of ‘The 
American Commonwealth.”’ 











The huge spool of paper at one end of the press unwinds rapidly and feeds itself into 
the machine: the strip passes between the revolving cylinders on which the electro- 
type plates are made fast, and which simultaneously print both sides of the sheet. 

















Then the paper goes between the revolving cylinders, which carry blotters, and under 

a whirling knife, which always comes down at just the right time and cuts the strip 

into sheets. The sheets are instantly slid out and stacked on a truck at the opposite 
end of the press from that at which the paper entered. 





(‘Nominating Lincoln.’’) 


British Physician and Eugenist. (‘'The River of Life.’’) 


CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


(‘‘Great Men and Greatness.’’) 


JUDSON HARMON 
Former Attorney-General 
of the United States ; for- 
mer Governor of Ohio. 
(‘‘Our National Extrava- 
gance.’’) 


DR.WALTER B.CANNON 
Professor of Physiology, 
Harvard University. 
(‘Modern Explanations 
of Giants and Dwarfs.’’) 


NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER 
President of Columbia 
University. (‘‘Is Amer- 
ican Higher Education 
Improving ?’’) 


THEODORE W. 
RICHARDS 
Professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity; Winner of the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry, 
1914. (‘‘Atoms.’’) 


IRA REMSEN 
Distinguished Chemist; 
President Emeritus, Johns 
Hopkins University. 
(‘The Wonders of Coal 
Tar.’’) 


RUPERT BLUE 
Surgeon-General, United 
States Public Health Ser- 
vice. (‘‘The Menace of 
the Common Cold.’’) 


ALBERT BUSHNELL 
HART 
Historian; Professor at 


Harvard University. 
(‘‘Old-Time Fur Trade.”’) 


“CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK” 
Novelist of the Tennessee 
Mountains. (‘‘Mountain 
Treasure Seekers.’’) 


BEVERLY T. 
GALLOWAY 
Dean New York State 
College of Agriculture. 
(‘‘Rice-Growing in Many 
Lands.’’) 


DAVID FAIRCHILD 
Director of Seed and Plant 
Introduction, United 
States Department of Ag- 
riculture. (‘‘A Spadeful 
of Earth.’’) 


Traveler and Naturalist. (‘'The Tribulations of Noddy.’’) 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Widely known British Novelist. 


WILLIAM H. PICKERING 
Distinguished Astronomer. 


(‘A Kentish Hop Garden.’’) 


(‘tFacts About Mars.’’) 
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The editorial department, the art department and—shown in the foreground of the picture—the 
editorial library, are found on the sixth floor of the building under a huge monitor skylight. 
Here editorial copy is prepared, contributors are received, manuscripts are read, proofs cor- 
rected, illustrations and decorations made and.the general make-up of The Companion arranged 





HOMER GREENE, whose fine story, ‘‘The Flag,”’ 
in the 1916 volume, was the most recent in a long 
succession of fascinating Companion serials, will 
be represented next year by NorTH Forty East. 
This vigorous and human tale is in Mr. Greene's 
very best vein. It is a story of Pennsylvania life, 
full of stirring events and real people, and is emi- 
nently a family serial. 


JOSLYN GRAY is a new writer for The Compan- 
ion, who will be introduced to our readers by means 
of a singularly appealing story, REUBEN’s PoRTION. 
The eatin will have equal interest for boys, for girls and for their 
elders. In ‘‘Rusty,” the heroine, the author shows keen understand- 
ing of a ‘‘high-strung”’ girl. 


FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK, whose stories, ‘‘Northern Diamonds,”’ 
‘‘Black Gold’’ and ‘‘Wild Honey,”’ are fresh in the minds of our readers, 
will contribute THe CrystaL-HunTeErs to the forthcoming volume of 
The Companion. Tom Winfield and Ellis York, in a search for crys- 
tals in the Tennessee forests, make unexpected and interesting dis- 
coveries. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER is, as we need hardly say, one of The 
Companion’s most popular writers for boys. In THE PLATTSBURGERS 
he writes not only with his usual vigorous interest and reality, but 
with first-hand knowledge of the training camps, for he is himself a 
‘“‘Plattsburger.’’ It is a story that reflects vividly the interest in that 
important national movement, ‘‘preparedness.”’ 


WILLIAM T. WHITLOCK has written his first serial for The 
Companion with the same power of picturing the West that has made 
his short stories so attractive. IN Aunt STELLA’S PocKET is sure to 
be a widely popular serial, for its narrative of the way in which Aunt 
Stella, a brusque and childless ranch woman, deals with her brother’s 
orphaned children, is full of appeal, of agreeable people, of picturesque 
scenes and exciting incidents, and of much pleasant humor. 


RALPH D. PAINE, whose most recent contribution to The Com- 
panion was that delightful story, ‘‘The Whimsical Schooner Su7prise,’’ 
will be represented by a vigorous serial, THE JITNEY FRESHMAN. The 
story presents a likable, energetic and ingenious hero who begins his 
college course with a total capital of eleven dollars. Every boy reader 
of The Companion will like Wallace Sanford, even if at first some of 
the sophomores did not. 








The fifth floor is given over to the executive offices, and to the subscription, accounting, adver- 

tising and special correspondence departments. It is here that the subscriber first comes when 

he visits the building to enroll his subscription, to select a premium, to make any business 
inquiry or to inspect the new home of his old friend, The Companion. 


JOAN GOODWILLIE is a newcomer whose work will be warmly 
welcomed, for KATHLEEN’S PROBATION is one of the strongest studies 
of character that The Companion has ever offered to its readers. It is 
the natural and dramatic story of a girl’s conquest of her own selfish- 
ness. The setting is a school for nurses. 


Cc. A. STEPHENS, whose name in a Youth’s Companion announce- 
ment is bound to cause a nation-wide chuckle of mingled recollection 
and anticipation, will, in his serial, AT ANTICosT1, take his heroes— 
and his readers—to an island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. To that 
half-mysterious place the boys from the Old Home Farm go to salvage 
lumber; and before they depart from it they have their fill of novel and 
lively experiences. 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ is the author of ‘‘An Indian Winter,’’ 
“The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin,’’ ‘‘On the Warpath,’’ and, most 
recently, ‘‘The Gold Cache.’’ In his forthcoming serial, LONE BULL’S 
Great Mistake, Mr. Schultz reveals again his intimate knowledge 
of Indian life and character. It is the thrilling story of Lone Bull’s 
desertion of his tribe, his adventures and misadventures, and his return 
to his people. 


MARGARET JOHNSON will reappear in The Companion for the 
coming year: that announcement will be welcome to the many readers 
who remember gratefully the charm and quiet strength of her earlier 
contributions. The Srorigs oF A MINISTER’S WIFE, a group of four 
tales,—‘‘The Point of Contact,’’ ‘‘A Whiff of Salt,’’ ‘‘Salvage,’’ and 
“The Silver Key,’’—are chronicles of devotion and service. The at- 
mosphere and characters are delightful. 


ALICE F. DALY is a newcomer to the ranks of Companion story- 
tellers; but such is the humor, the fine family spirit, and the charm of 
the group, THE JANEY JoycE STorIES, that readers, we are sure, will 
take author and characters and stories to their hearts. There are five 
titles: ‘‘The Janey Joyce Limited,’ ‘‘Palms Up,”’ ‘“‘Aunt Virginia’s 
Box,’’ ‘“‘The Heirloom,’’ and ‘‘Apple Balsam.”’ 


HERBERT COOLIDGE is an adept in reproducing the atmosphere 
of the Far West, and in writing vigorously and convincingly of Western 
character and adventure. Ii StToriES OF THE SAN D1iEGO RANGE 
he has written four tales that are graphic and exciting pictures of an 
unaccustomed scene—a California dairy ranch. The stories are: ‘‘On 
an Unbroken Broncho,’’ ‘‘When Purp Barked,’’ ‘‘The Wise Broncho 
Cow,”’ and ‘‘Padwerta, the ‘Little Czar.’ ”’ 












= Czas s 1t-een 
The truck load of printed sheets is sent from the pressroom by elevator to the floor below, and 
there is fed into a folding machine. In a way almost uncanny the machine picks up the sheets 
with its rubber fingers, draws them into its interior, puts them together, folds them, stitches 
them and pushes them out at one side. 

















The mailing room is busy every day sending out the hundreds of thousands of copies in such 

order that they will reach the near-by and far-off subscribers at as nearly the same time as 

possible. The filled mail bags, addressed to all sections of ty€ country, go to the fcales, then 
down a chute and by conveyer to the mail waggns ib, Ae, > 
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When the electrotype plates from which the paper is to be printed come from the foundry 

they are flat. In the blocking department they are beveled and put into presses that curve 

them into the form required for use on the cylinders of the rotary printing press. Here, too, 
the cuts are blocked for use in the composing room. 











On the pressroom floor there are 500,000 pounds of machinery. The floor is of concrete nine 
inches thick. Eight large rotary presses print the main sheets, and eight large flat-bed 
presses print the colored covers. As all the presses are run by electricity, each with its 

own motor, there is no maze of shafting and belting overhead. 





ROWLAND THOMAS, an old favorite, and a 
writer of powerful stories (Do you not remember 
the exciting ‘‘On the Chimney Top’’?), will furnish 
Companion readers with a most thrilling adventure 
tale. Itis ‘In the Last Resort,’’ a story that has a 
plucky hero and a resourceful heroine whose exploit 
in an emergency was a most uncommon one. 


MARIANNE GAUSS, author of ‘‘A Banker’s 
Judgment”? and many other gratefully remembered 
Companion tales, contributes two stories of typi- 
cally novel interest: ‘‘‘Shanghai Arrive Axola,’’’ 
the tale of the extraordinary circumstances that led a girl to give 
away her wedding dress, and ‘‘The Glass Slipper,’’ which tells how 
Janet’s queer foot cheats her once, but later helps her. 


srite 
Short 


Stories 


E. E. HARRIMAN is a new writer for The Companion who tells 
delightfully vigorous and entertaining tales, full of understanding of 
our homely American life of farm and forest both West and East. 
He has written a number of stories for the 1917 volume, including: 
“A Resentful Cat,’’ “‘A Gallant Fight,’’ ‘‘Bob’s ‘Zephyr of a Scrap,’’’ 
“At the Edge of the Cliff,’ ‘‘Out of the 
Fog,’’ ‘‘The Reign of the Mad Fox,’ and 


HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS is a newcomer to the pages of The 
Companion. He will be heartily welcomed because of his unusually 
appealing and natural dog story, ‘‘Quien Sabe’s Debt.’’ 


CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES, the chronicler of Mr. Ballin’s 
many adventures, and a gifted writer of tales of rugged characters 
in ‘‘the big outdoors,’’ has written four characteristic stories in ‘‘*The 
Strange Cargo of the ‘Little Muldoon,’’”’ ‘‘The Son of McCargil,” 
“The Last Hunt,’’ and ‘‘Tavish’s Lucivee.’’? Some present old ac- 
quaintances, some introduce new ones; all are full of entertainment 
and thrill. 


FISHER AMES, Jr., a familiar and much-liked Companion writer, 
contributes an adventure story, ‘‘In Number Three East Butt,’’ that has 
a coal mine as its scene, thrilling events as its substance, and a mule as 
one of the chief characters. 


BREWER CORCORAN, as readers remember from his stories of 
“St. Jo’s,’’ writes for boys with a touch that makes his heroes and 
their adventures very real. He goes to a somewhat different scene 
for ‘‘Dick Hunt of Oak Royal,’’ a vigorous tale in which a young 
Southerner rescues a Northern boy from two 
or three varieties of disaster. 





“Uncle Tim’s Strategy.” 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER will con- 
tinue the stories of St. Timothy’s—stories 
that have made that school a reality for 
Companion readers. In ‘‘A Lesson for the 
Coach’’ the All-America half back finds he 
has something to learn; in ‘‘Absent Treat- 
ment’’ Clifford Daniels finds out something 
about right and wrong attitudes toward his 
teachers. 


ANDY ADAMS, cowboy, miner and writer, 
author of ‘‘The Log of a Cowboy’”’ and of 
other books, has written for the 1917 Com- 
panion a pioneer story, ‘‘Sermons in Stones,” 
that will transport all readers—all the mascu- 
line ones, at least—straight to the mountains 
where the hero has his stirring adventure. 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND, whose list of 
attractive Companion stories is a long one, 
will tell, in ‘Protecting Peggy,’’ how a 
grandmother's efforts to guard the heroine 
from the influence of her worldly cousin pro- 
duced unforeseen and entertaining results. 





ELIA W. PEATTIE, journalist, critic, 
essayist, writer of stories, and long a contrib- 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, who is one 
of the best-known of American writers for 
boys, has told an absorbing and stirring tale 
in ‘‘The Two-Miler.’? He recounts the trials 
and triumphs of that always interesting 
figure, a ‘‘dark horse.”’ 


F. E. C. ROBBINS writes tales of homely 
and humorous realism that have pleased Com- 
panion readers for a quarter of acentury. His 
stories for 1917—some of which are ‘‘A Writer 
of Fiction,’ ‘‘A Good Listener’’ and ‘‘Leav- 
ing Home’’—imeasure up to his best standard 
of whimsical humor and human appeal. 


SHELDON C. STODDARD, who long ago 
won a place in The Companion by his inter- 
esting, natural and wholesome stories of 
country life, will introduce again a familiar 
friend, the ‘‘Old Drover,’’ in his story, ‘‘Up 
Sawmill Run.’’ It recounts the way in 
which an angry cow helps in the discomfiture 
of cattle thieves. 


MARY WELLS, already represented in 
The Companion by half a dozen excellent 
stories, the latest of which was ‘‘Fisherman’s 
Luck,”’ will furnish a new tale, ‘‘The Testing 


utor to The Companion, will give in ‘‘The 
Lion Light” a delightful picture of two 
brave, wholesome, happy women in a light- 


This glimpse into the top of one of the big rotary presses gives 

an excellent idea of the cylinders that bear the curved electro- 

type plates from which The Companion is printed, and also 
of the blotter cylinders that work with them, 


of Tierney,’’ a story of the Civil War, deeply 
moving in its beauty and pathos. 


house. It is a memorable story. 


LOUIS DODGE, a newcomer among the 

most successful American writers, will be introduced to readers of The 
Companion by ‘‘The Troop Dog,’’ a story that has two always appeal- 
ing attributes—a large share of excitement, and a dog hero. 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, whose stories of the Carolina coast 
country are charming interpretations of Southern scenes and characters, 
will be represented by ‘‘Major Bohun’s Word,’’—a tale that furnishes 
a striking illustration of the old-fashioned planter’s fidelity to his 
word,—and by another powerful story, ‘‘The Grim Raider.” 


MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, whose appealingly human stories, ‘‘Mary 
Killen"? and ‘‘The Escape of Pap Jubb,’’ appeared in recent volumes of 
The Companion, has written for next year ‘‘Aunt Lavender’s Meeting 
Bonnet."’ The heroine of the story is a Quaker girl who triumphs over 
circumstances by means of an odd legacy. 





MARY ELIZABETH SEARS, whose story, 
“The Ink Spot,’? Companion girl readers 
will remember, contributes ‘‘One Flight 
Down,”’ which tells how Elsie, supposing she had missed the party, 
went to it after all in a most exciting way. ‘‘The Price of a New 
Toy”’ is a story that will appeal to older women, as well as to girls, as 
an entertaining criticism of a certain failing. 


HELEN WARD BANKS, the author of ‘‘When Polly Pretended” 
and ‘‘Miss Susan and Phoebe,’ tells, in ‘‘Mrs. Pepper Passes,’’ the 
story of how her heroine set forth on Easter morning from the Old 
Ladies’ Home and emulated Browning’s Pippa. It is a story that 
warms the heart. : 


BETH B. GILCHRIST, who wrote for our girl readers that well- 
remembered serial, ‘“The Mixing Bowl,’’-will add to her list of charm- 
ing short stories these characteristic (tales>\‘/They Pink Elephant,” 
“Agatha’s Errand,’’ ‘‘The'!Peacemakers,’” and “Nothing to Do.’ 
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And More 
Follows As 
a Matter of Course 


When Its — 







The White, Crispy Pop Corn With the Toasty Flavor 
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From the mail order department thousands of articles go out every year by mail, express 
L and freight as premiums for getting new subscriptions or as sales to our subscribers. 


And when it zs Butter-Kist—the more the better. It is 
such a delicious titbit—such a clean, pure, wholesome food. 
It is so easily digested, so nourishing, so appetizing. 



















The Editorial Page 


Impartial presentation of the important questions 
of the day, unprejudiced comment on current events 
and compact information about subjects of general 
interest characterize the Editorial Page of The Com- 
panion. The page is not, however, exclusively 
given over to the discussion of public and political 
affairs. Readers of it will find entertaining little 
essays on phases of life and character, sometimes | 
humorous, sometimes serious. 


Butter-Kist Pop Corn has made pop corn popular. People who used 
to consider it merely as a children’s delight, now appreciate its food 
value and its flavor too. Grown-ups delight in Butter-Kist as much as 
children, and it will not hurt even those who have delicate stomachs. 
The white, fluffy, crisp morsels of Butter-Kist just melt in your mouth. 


But Be Sure You Get Butter-Kist 


There is no other way on earth that makes pop corn like 
the automatic Butter-Kist Machine. It automatically pops 
the corn, removes the unpopped grains, toasts the popped 
ones to an appetizing crisp and butters each one to just the 
right proportion with pure creamery butter. No human hand 
touches Butter-Kist. It is scientific, clean, wholesome. 










Current Events and Nature and Science 

These departments form a useful adjunct to the Editorial Page. 
Current Events is a digest of the weekly news; Nature and Science 
records all the more important or striking inventions and discoveries. 

The Health Article | 

Perhaps more people who read The Companion turn first of all to! f 
the Health Article, which is a regular weekly department of the paper, , 
2 than to any other thing in it. This article is always illuminating, sug- | 
: gestive and of practical value to every reader. 


| 

The Miscellany Pages i 

Variety is—as of course it should be—the outstanding quality of 

the Miscellany Pages. In them are found humorous anecdotes and 

sketches, exciting little stories of adventure, bits of curious information 
and poems. The Miscellany Pages contain something for everyone. 


The Children’s Page 
One page The Companion devotes to the very little people. It is 
made up of stories, verses, music and pictures especially suited to enter- y ® 
tain children from six to ten years of age. 


The Department Pages 

The monthly Departments contain in the course of the year hun- 
dreds of articles—many of them illustrated—full of information and 
suggestion. On the Boys’ Page are such things as games, stamp arti- 
cles, fishing, camping and canoeing articles, unusual ‘‘wrinkles’’ in 
baseball and football. On the Girls’ Page will be found a series of 
illustrated articles on decorative art, suggestions for entertainments, 
new ideas for dress accessories, candy receipts, and articles on earning 
money at home. The Family Page will give a great variety, such 
as ‘‘Law for the Family,’’ house and garden suggestions, games for 
the smaller children, dressmaking articles, and the famous Companion 






‘There are Butter-Kist Machines nearly everywhere. If 
there is none in your vicinity please tell us. look for the 
machine like the one in the illustration and see that the 
bag has the Butter-Kist Kiddies on it. Then you know it's 
Butter-Kist—5, 10 and 25 cents everywhere. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 


529-545 Van Buren Street ee 
Indianapolis, Ind. Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
529-645 Van Buren Sh. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send at once, without obligation, 
your ButterKist plan, 























To Retail Merchants: Write or wire us 
today for our Butter-Kist plan for you. There 
ure still some localities where there is a heavy 
demand, waiting for you to supply it. 


Business 





Address. 
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“NAME” KNIFE 


This popular Knife 
has German silver 
bolsters, brass lining, 
a handle of transpar- 
ent celluloid on one 
side, a tortoise-shell 
finish on the other. 
The two blades are 
made from the famous 
“Car-Van-Steel,” the 








Receipts. finest quality that 
The Pictorial Numbers the old folks money, skill and sci- 

are right there 3 
Every few weeks throughout the year will come a new gift of The every night! entific methods can 


produce. Actual 
length 31; inches. 
We will place the 
name and address of 
the owner under the 
transparent shell of the handle free, 
thus insuring its return if lost. When 


y 
1 
| 
K 
ordering, both write and print the }{ 
4 
, 
4 
4 


Companion to its subscribers—a big Pictorial Number, with extra pages 
of half-tone pictures that have timely, human and artistic interest. 


ea aaa 
The Calendar TI 
The Home Calendar for 1917 is a twelve-sheet pad, with calendars, Parlor Baseball 


: seasonable drawings and aphorisms, attached to a decorated mount. ety Sete seed ere 
It will be given to all new subscribers, and to all old subscribers who 
|] The New Game 


renew their subscriptions for 1917. 
: PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS . 
6 Publishers of The Youth's Companion They All Enjoy 








name to be inserted, thus avoiding a 
possible error. Allow several days’ 
delay in filling order. The “Name” 
Knife is fully guaranteed, and any 
Knife will be replaced if found de 
fective. 





Start something new. Try this intensely 
interesting game. Play everything from 
simple “Scrub” to a big league series. 
No ball knowledge needed. Fun? We! 

1 guess so! Nothing else like it 
cents at dealers, 85 cents by mail 


FREE, One of the Runners 


If not at your toy dealer's send us his name 
and we will forward one of the players 
used and full description of the game. 


United Games Co. 


25 Chestnut Hill Ave., Athol, Mass. 














How to Get this Knife Free 


The Companion “Name” Knife will be 
given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new yearly subscription (not your 
own) or sold for $1.00. In either case 
we will deliver free anywhere in the 
United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
eee eeeeexeexxxxxxxxxxxxExx: 
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6 The Home of The Youth's Companion 

















TIRED OF BLUE 
Ly By Abbie Craig Ly | 


BLUE: 
crown 
A turquoise buckle shining where the brim is 
drooping down 
Yes, child, your face is fitly fiuned and sweet 
as modesty. 
I sighed, because it made me think of once that 
used to be, 


nd perky daisy star upon ity satin 









They said the ¢ "h pses would not suit my: 
auburn h 

They said the 
me to wea 

And [was tired, fired of blue. 
so long! 

Why must the primrose be so bright, the lav- 
ender so wroug? 


son 








rllow bows would never do for 


Fd worn it, oh, 





He looked at me and laughed at megs | smiled 
t him, — 
little azure flowers wreathed 
allabout the brim,— 
And then he said, “Forget-me-nots, to match 
the bending ski 
And each of them, 








Elizabeth, no bluer than 





A bine and perky daisy star—dou't shake your 
auburn head. 

I Know the roses tempted you and what the 
others said, 

But wait a verdict from the eyes that mean the 
most to you— 

When next FE pat my bonnet on TF was not tired 
or blue, 





THE DIFFERENCE IN RELIGION. 


S forme, [think one religion is about as 
good as another. JUS mostly a matter 
of climate and race and tradition.” 

“Tl id the other man. 
“Christianity is) sentimentally attrac: 
tive. But what has t ever really done? 
It has broken down under the v ius 
no better than any other religion. 

The world is smail, and travelers in America 
expect the unusual, The two men were on 
a transcontinental train. A man seated across 
the aisle who had the air of a foreigner suddenly 
Teaned forward and said v politely; 
on, But your remarks, which [could not 
hearing, deeply interest: me. May L say 










































arely. 





Go ahead,” the first speaker replied, 






Jooking curiously at the foreigner, 
Thank you, si Jam an Armenian. 1 ow: 
born in Bitlis Bitlis has about forty thousand 





people, Have you a town of that s 
think of in America?” 
“Just the size of ny own town,” said the second 
man, 
Take your town, then, and call it Bitlis; and | 
of your town these things: no hospital, no 
doctor, ho dentist, no chureh except the mission | 
ad the Armeni:n, no press, no telephone, no san- | 
jon, no water system, no lib » WO trauspor- 
ition, no nurse, no public school, And that is 
your town, here In America. ‘That ts, you under- 
stand, my town of Bitlis in Turkey. 
The one bright spot in my tow 


me you can 














is the Christian. 





mission, Which supports a dispensary and a school | 


and the hope of life. During the recent: uprising 
against the Armenians, in which over three hun- 
dred thousand of them were massacred, the mis- 
sionaries in Bitlis, aided by those in Van, at the 
risk of their lives saved me from torture and death, 
Allimy relatives were murdered and our property 
was ullerly destroyed. fe and children were 
tortured and burned alive in my house. 

“Do you wonder that I eamot agree with you 
that one religion is as good as another? Gentle- 
men, It is Christianity that has stretched out its 
healing hand to the tortured people of Europe 
and after the war it will be the spirit of the Master 
that will build up life on the ghastly ruins. [am 
a witness of it.” 

The men who had flippantly dismissed Christlan- 
ity in two sente spent the next. hour learning 
























some wholesome truths about Christian missions ; 


and the heroes of the cross, The Armenian was 
helping the Bitlis mi: 
hospital in his city, The two travelers pulled out. 
their pocketbooks to make a contribution. 

snd it to the headquarters in Boston,” said 
the defender of Chris 


agreeable surprise of the treasurer. 
of 


THE BILL. 


OW,” Olive declared, “that Iam not 
going to be able to resist that si 
much longer, very time I pass 
looks lovelier; it is exactly what I need 
to go with amber crape. Lam giving 

- Eg Doctor Burgess just three days more 

LF of grac 

“Doctor Burgess!” Lonise echoed. 

“What in the world has Doctor Burgess to do with 

a yellow chiffon scarf, Olive 2” 

“Nothing directly—everything indirectly. Ive 
been waiting two years for his bill and he hasn't 
sentit. It can't be more than four or five dollars, 
T suppose it is too small for him to notice, but tt 
makes heaps of difference to me—the difference 
of a yellow chiffon sear 

“But—I don’t understand,” Louise said slowly. 

“Don't understand—ihat?”? There was a touch 
of impatience in Olive’s gay voice: was Louise 
rolug to be puritanical? 

“About the bill, You owe him for those visits, 
dou't you?” 

“Yes, 1 owe him for those visits,’ Olive re- 
torted, “but considering that ve paid him seores 
of dollars in my life, and that he hi 
thousands, F think t if he doesn’t send ina bill 
that’s his lookout, not mine. It isu't my part to 
do his bookkeeping for hin 

“T wasn’t thinking so much of Doctor Burgess,” 
Louise began; and then she stopped, 

“You might as well say it out,” Olive said coldly, 

“Pm going to—though you needn't think [ts 
easy. Perhaps Doctor Bi ess wouldn't know the 
difference; but you would, and so would everyone 
that came near you, [mean in the atmosphere 
you carry. 1's so fine to be through-and-through 
honest, and to make other people feel it. [often 
think that men like old Judge Norris must help 
more people than they could ever imazine. 1's 
so easy to let yourself slip. Z know, Olive, if you 
don't. 

“T Know that you are a dear litte Puritan, and 














































































naries raise money for a) 


And they did, to the | 


an income of | 
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I'll forgive you and love you a) 

see you. But Ldon’t see it your way at all now, 

And here Tam at the club, Good-by ull next 
| time.” 

It was a boys’ club, and Olive was immensely 
‘interested in it. She was giving a series of talks 
on “Heroes.” Halfway down the hall one of the 
sveretaries met her, 

“O Miss Jordan, the saddest thing has happened! 
Ben Hagan has been caught stealing. He insists 
that he wasn't—that if other fellows are careless 
with their ‘stuff,’ anyone has a right to It. 
knew it was Jim's knife, but he says that that has 

S nothing to do with it. He seems to have no idea 
vish_ you would talk 
to him and see if you A make him understand. 
‘They think so much of your opinion.” 
| “Why, of course 1 will,” Olive returned. 
‘isn’t it too bad? 1” 
She broke off suddenly, and flushed. 























“Oh, 
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“RUN, BETSEY, RUN!” 


: RLAND Is nine miles from Bangor, writes a 
O Companion reader, and Bucksport Is close 
by. Toddy Pond is three miles from the old 
homestead where my ancestors lived for genera- 
tions. There my father toiled to clear his fields 
picking up stones until the blood ran from In 
finger tips. ‘There was laid the scene of many a 
frontier adventure. 
| Not far away, in the early part of the last cen- 
ived an old man and his wife Betsey. On 
above the fireplace hung the old tintlock 
wt had been used years before agaiust the 

Indians and British, Under it swung bullet pouch 

and powderborn. [na pen behind his house the 
old man had three hogs, fat ufortable. He 

meant to Kill (Wo as soon as the winter set in, It 

Was getting frosty, and the leaves were flaming in 
(wold and red, 
| TNathan,” sald Betsey one morning, “wh: 
comin’ acrost the rod? 1 left my spe 

bedroom and can't see good.” 

Nathan hobbled to the window to look, “T don't 
e nothin’, Betsey. Where is ite” he said, 

“You're too slow, Nathan, Whatever it is, it's 
xone past the corner, headin’ fer the back yard. 
Better go see.” 

“shot ain't goin’ traipes 
to wateh every dog that trots in or ont, 
lookin’ fer seraps, most likely.” 

So the old couple settled down to read the weekly 
paper from Bangor and forgot the dog. Nathan 
began to drone along through the shipping news, 
‘when he was interrupted by a terrifie noise of 
smmashing and squealing from the pizpen. The 
old man hobbled to the back door aud le 
Tle eame back wildly waving bis arms and shout- 
ing at the top of his cracked voice, “It's @ bear, 
and he's killed a pig!” 

“For the land’s sake, Nathan! 
we do?” screamed Betsey 

“What should we do but kill the tarnal critter!” 
| So old Nathan took the rifle down from its hooks. 
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In the 




















Vall over the place 
He's 


































Whatever shall 






With trembling hands he poured ont a charge of 
powd ected a bullet and rammed it home. 
He struck the stock on the feor to make the 
powder run into the pan for priming, and with 
determination in every line of his old face he 
‘started for the pigpen. 
and watched him go; his white hair Hoated out in 
the chilly breeze and his blue eyes blazed. 

The bear was tearing at the hody of a bog that 
lay close to the fence. The other two hogs had 
rushed to the end of the pen, where they stood 
champing their jaws and squealing shrilly. Thrust- 
ing the rifle between the rails, old Nathan aimed 
at the t rs head and pulled the trigger, There 
was a snap as the flint struck, and nothing me 
Tn his haste the old man had left the pan open, and 
“all the powder in the charge had run out. 

“Come on ith the powderhorn! Runt” he yelled 
to Betsey, and she ran. tehing the horn he 
poured a new priming into the pan. Shoving the 
gun through the fence he again snapped it 
| the priming flared, Over and over he primed 
snapped, primed and snapped, completely 
| rant of the fact that there was no charge behind 
the ball. 






































poked at him and the flash of the priming in front 
ot his eyes. 
ingly, 






Ve ain’t. sc 
one. Te’n xit this tarnal gun 0 shoot, 
lye fer a hog-stealin’, mangy-hided, 
of x sea cook!” 

i Finally the bear grew 
left his breakfast of pork 
fence. 
the old man clubbed the gun. 

“Come on, ye old sneak thief!” shouted Nathan. 
tiek yer nose over that fence and give me a 
‘whack at ye! Run, Betsey, run! One whack fs 
all PU git.” Run, Betsey, run??? 

Bets ‘an with all the speed her old limbs 
‘eomd mu the bear rose until 
this nose slid over the top rail. He brought his 
nose down so that his chin hooked over the rail 
and helped a little in pulling his heavy body up. 
Just then the old man swung the ritle, 

The tlintlock was heavy, its hammer stuck up 
straight and long, and the grip Nathan held was 
; Well out to the muzzle. Although his arms were 


rin’ no 
Vil fix 











































come back to them, and the butt of the gun swung 
over and down with force. The bear was holding 
his weight on both front paws and could not fend; 
neither could he dodge, aud the hammer of the 
Kun drove full length into his skull, The bear 
dropped back on the hog, dead. 


- ¢ 


HIS LUCK. 


MAN from Massachusetts who recently re- 
A turned from an automobile trip through 
horthern New England had a small mishap 

on the way home that obliged him to do some 
tinkering on the car. As the breakdown occurred 
in a pleasant bit of woods, the family found amus 
| ment in strolling about the neighborhood while the 
head of the family made the repai 
He had been at work only a few minutes when 
an old man strolled up with his hands behind his 
back and prepared to wateh the progress of the 
work, 
comments, but his face wore a friendly 
After a time, having apparent! 











smile, 
grown tred of 








of the road and continued to watch 
ive round here?” asked the ear owner at last. 
Lived here all my life; born here, in 





Up. 


. L suppose 2” 
hat how. L used to be, but IT give it up." 








ain the next time 1° 


He! 






Ked ont. | 


Betsey stood in the door | 








At last the bear grew tired of having the gun | 


He looked up and growled menac- } 


bobtailed son | 


sO much annoyed that he | 
nd started to climb the | 
One more flash from the pan and then! 


feeble, some measure of his old power seemed to | 


He asked no questions and offered no | 


standing, he found a seat on a rock by the side , 


you don't seem to be very busy. You | 
have peuly of time on your hands, haven't you?” 
“Ye-up; lots ot it.” 
“What do you do now, if | may ask?” | 
| «pout do nothing. “Hain't done nothing for 
nearly ten years.” \ 
“So2 Why, you're in luck! Lf I did nothing 
for half that length of time I should be in the poor- 
house.” 
! ‘Phe old man's face beamed with a glad surprise, 
and then, as one who knows his rare good fortune 
and values It at its just worth, he cried delightedly, | 
hat's where 1 be!” 
* + 


GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES. 


HE mobility of advancing troops and their 

| ability to hold a position successfully depends 
upon the bringing up of supplies from bases 
beyond the reach of enemy shells. The task is 
still more difficult when sudden assaults call tor | 
heavy reinforcements of fighting men and muni- 
tions at scattered points. The motor truck has | 
mswered admirably upon many occasions, but | 
IWways, When available, are still better. Steam 
traction, however, is not: practicable where coal 


“Well, 
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' 
| AN AMERICAN - MADF LOCOMOTIVE NOW BEING 
| USED BY THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


and water are not readily at hand, and, besid 
the coal-burning engine is not so economical 
might be desired. 

| The Russian armies have suffered from a defi- rR 
ciency of coal and steel locomotives, but they have 
made great use of small, light, 4 
tives, Which are easily and cheaply built, 1 
} them in this county These sturdy little ¢ 
are to locomotives What the army mule is to the | 
thorse. They are trustworthy and hard-working, | 
and need little care. All they ask is narrow-gauge 
; tracks Jaid npon almost any Kind of roadbed and | 
i enough gasoline to feed th The Rus- 
sians use them not only to ea rd supplies 
to the advancing troops but to hant ammunition 
) and food to the tr ch locomotive Weighs | 
about seven tons, but it ean draw over a rough | 
j roadbed at least thirty tons of load. 

{ ‘The ctors Operate on high and low gears. On 
low gear they do four miles an hour, and at full 
speed about eight miles. an run with equal 
facility forward or i One of their good 























































Inake no smoke, 
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CATCHING THE ONE FIFTY- SEVEN. 
I DECIDED to take the one fifty 
e by traveling 


the morning. 1 always take 

the theory that Fam saving ti 
at night when Teannot be doing anything else. So 
Tset the alarm for one in the morning. 1 went to 
bed early so as to get a lot of sleep, and some time 
afterwards L did doze off. When Pwoke T reached 
under my pillow for my wateh, which [always 
take to bed with me on nights when I have the 
alarm set. It was five minutes after one, Either 


ven train in 
night train, on 
































ithe alarm had failed to go off or else 1 had not 
heard it, Up 1 jumped and flew down to the tele- 
phone. The one fifty-seven ly almost always on | 





time, but it was a stormy night, when trains might 
be delayed, 

Our telephone is not a self-starter. We have to 
erank it. Tdid. Central was taking a refreshing ; 
nap; but ten minutes’ steady grinding disturbed 
her, and she consented to “put me through” to the 
; depot; but she must have put the plugs in very 
}feebly, for I eould hardly hear the voice of the 

depot agent. thought he said the train was three 
thourstate. It might make up some time of course 
and anyway Twas not sure he said three hou 
so IT set the alarm forward two hours and again 
sought the arms of Morpheus. But Morpheus’s 
arms may have been otherwise occupied, for he | 
rcled my 
The clock struck half past one, then two, while 
jay and wondered if [did hear that agent right. + 
elf to relax and go to sleep, that | 
even if the train whistled in FT could not eateh it. | 
| The clock struck half past two. A little drowsy 
) feeling began to steal over me, and the alarm went 
off. 

I went downstairs. The clock had deceived me 
| by fifteen minutes; it was only two forty-five. 

; TE went to the telephone and patiently began to 
' 
























I 
No use to tell my 














j Wind. No answer. [Tcontinued. It was not such 
ndwork. Whena child [used sometimes totum 





ephone crank for a while. Still almost anything 
grows monotonous if you continue indefinitely 
without any visible result. Whethera half hour is 
‘along time or not depends on whether you alone | 
! with your sweetheart or holding your finger on a 
hot stove. 

At the end of a half hour I quit ringing long, 
sthooth rings and rang short, sharp jerks. That 
| did the business. Central woke up enough to say, 
“Number?” Again she connected me with the 
depot, 
good and str 














and inadvertently she stuck the pligs in 
mK. 


could hear plainly. The agent 
said the t and forty minutes | 
late. I tried to add three hours and forty minutes 
ito one fifty-seven. It can't be di : DT added 
it to two, set the alarm again for ten minutes past 
five, and weut ba to bed. 
T snuggled down with a sigh of relief; now for a 
real nap. Twas almost ina doze, when heavens! 
| Lremembered Thad not wound the alarm again: 
Thad only set it. and forgotten to wind it! T went 
down and attended to that, At five minutes 
five I woke and lay with my wateh inn 
until the alarm went off. Trose and dressed. I 
did not feel able to call up to see how much more 
time the train had lost. 

In our town there are two ways to get to the 
depot: you walk or you take the bus; and since | 
the bus man has forgotten me three times, I walk | 
from choice, Tt was only fourteen below zero any- | 
i > ith a suit case in each hand T fared forth, , 
j Lreached the depot at five forty. The_one_fifty- | 
| seven came in at seven twenty-four. ~Of course | 





































fou the road can neither turn ¢ 


Hevel—which is the read, 
| low 


1 
; water, 








a grindstone, so Edid not really mind turning a tel | jj 


| usually at the same table. 
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miss 
but wi 





d my connection at Waterluo for Des Moines. 
al matter? Thad not missed the one tilty- 





| seven, 
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ROADS IN CHINA. 


VERY Chinese ruad is a forced contribution 
E on the part of individual Chinamen to the 

public welfare. But nothing on earth is ot 
so little interest to a Chinaman ag public welfare. 
That he should be compelled to make any contri- 
bution to it is extremely galling to him. Add to 
that the fact that the road that is made across his 









j land is still counted as part of his land when it 
| comes to paying taxes, and you may form some 





with which the Chinese 
portion of the public tugh- 
of neighbors and strangers 
king use of that strip of land brings the bitter- 
sntinent to his bosom, 

In order to lose as little soil as possible, be puts 
the road at the end of his field, where the adj 
ing owner must share one half of the publ 
tion with him. But his neighbor's land may not 
be of the same length as his, so that the two pieces: 
of road do not fit together well. Chinese highways 


‘idea of the reluctan 
fadow ner give: 




















| have a wonderful tendency to zigzag. 


he road is the exact width of the Chinese vebhi- 
ele, It igs true that carts must meet somewhere, 
but for such inevitable meetings no provision is 
made; in such case the drivers must turn out on 
the planted field. ‘To prevent that, the owner tas 
cut a diteh alongside the road, as deep and as 
steep as a ga ain diteh in our cities. The dinver 
t for the driver he 
meets; nor can he pass under or over him. Just 
how the two will pass is one of the many Chinese 
puzzles, which the Jandowner does not think that 
it is his business to work out. 

Constant travel over this narrow road causes 
dust, which is blown across the near-by fields, and 
tramples the surface of the way down hard. Both 
causes lower the road perceptibly. As soon as 
the rains begin and the land has received its fill 
of water, the remaining moisture seeks the lowest 
But one road is still 
r than another, so that the water flows in the 
| direction of the lower “highways.” The higher 
is form creeks, and the lower ones collect the 
water into la In any ease, travel is out ot 
the question during the rainy season, 

‘The action of the flowing water is not favorable 
} tothe roadbed. The water tears away the looser 
soil and cuts great gaps in the path. Gradually 
the roadbeds become well-nigh impassable, 

The farmer does not trouble himself about: the 
uneven road; he is concerned with his field. In 
case some soil been carried away by the 
he digs into the road and throws whateve! 
soil he can get back into his field. It sometimes 
happens that a road is lowered as much as one 
foot during a single year. Next year’s rains will 
still Worse havoc; but why should the farmer 
Public welfare Is concerned, not he. if 
vish to travel by a better road, Wiey may lovk 
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‘The obvious suggestion that roads be built higher 
than the fletds falls on deaf ears. One farmer 
could not do it by himself. To tnd two farmers. 
agreeing on this one issue would be too much to 
expect in China. As for the traveling public, not 
one of them would raise a finger to encourage or 
assist th that would help too many other 
people. The municipal government on its part 
has enough to do keeping the imperial highway in 
order; rural roads are none of ity concert 

Should the Chinese villager come to see some 
day that the welfare of the many is the welfare 
also of the few, and that service is worth while 
according to the benefit. it affords others, these 
troubles will doubtless have au end. Meanwhile, 
traveling in the land of Confucius is, not a pleasure, 
but a penance. 
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INDIANS AND MEDICINE. 


HE Indian, says the Rey. J. Hines in his 
book, “The Red Indians of the Plain i 


the idea that y Kind of medic! y 

good for all complaints. He believes in drastic 
and unless he feels the effect of the 
se of the medicine, he loses faith in it and 
gives up taking it. He prefers purgatives and 
emetics, but even in them the Indian ts wont to: 
discriminate, and he thinks eastor oil is especially 
“good medicine.” 
) mothers would send to the Mission 
for castor oil for their Infants and then come the 
next day and complain that the medicine had not 
operated, and that the child had done vothing but 
y ever since it took the medicine. Then my 
e would pour out another teaspoonful and hand 
it to the mother and request her to administer it in 
her presence. The child would object, as most 
children do, and that part of the ol] that left the 
spoon would trickle down the cheek of the child. 
The mother, partly to remove the ofl and partly to 
Y the child, would give the child a kiss that 
covered the whole of its cheek, and in so doing 
would remove the ofl with her lips and swallow it 
herself. Then she would lick the spoon clean, 
hand it back to my wife—and that is the way In- 
dian women give castor oll to their children. After 
ig this performance we had no difficulty 
‘standing Why the child got no benefit from 
the previous dose. 







































‘CRUELTY TO THE ABSENT -MINDED. 








BSENT-MINDED persons — usually profes: 
A have become common figures in the 
world of Iuimor, but their adventures are 
usually so amusing that fresh ones may be wel- 
comed. In “Forty Years of ‘Spy, Mr. Lestie 
Ward, the well-known London artist, tells a good 
story about Lord Crewe. 

Lord Crewe's extraordinary absent-mindedness 
was proverbial, and, since he was not aware of 
his Weakness, other people often took advantage 
of it. He used to dine at the Atheneum Club, 
Abother member caine 
rushing in one day to obtain a place for dinner for 
himself. All being engayed, the waiter was oblig: 
to refuse the late comer, When the durried member 
pointed to an extra seat. 

“Oh, sir,” said the waiter with apologetic defer- 
ence, “that's Lord Crewe's.” 

“Never mind. id the urgent would-be diner. 
“Tell him when he comes—that he's dined!” 

It is to be supposed that the man found a way to 
make the deception worth while, for when Lort 
Crewe arrived the waiter met him with surpnse 
and quiet expostulation. 

“Have you forgotten? You dined an hour ago, 
my lord he said, 

“So Lait,” murmured the poor victim, as he 
turned-away andeft the dining room. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


OLD FROSTY. 


BY B. S. WYCKOFF. 


OR a long time Katherine did not like 
F old Frosty, the goat. She and Spider, 

the little fox terrier, were the best of 
**chums,’’ but who could be ‘‘chummy”’ with 
@ voat that has long horns and that looks as if 
he might have a bad temper? To be sure, old 
Frosty had never harmed Katherine or anyone 
else, but sometimes he shook his head as if 
he had half a mind to be cross, and once he 
had actually butted little Spider. Katherine 
could not forgive that, for Spider was not really 
plaguing Frosty—only barking at him in a 
friendly way. 

Every day they tied old Frosty to a stake 
somewhere in the orchard or in the garden or 
in the field near the barn, and there he cropped 
the soft grass until he felt like having a nap. 
Ile was fat and well content with life as he 
found it, except that he never missed a chance 
to hunt for something new to eat. And who 
ean blame a wise old goat for not wanting to 
‘*grub’”’ along on grass all the time? It was old 
Frosty’s appetite for strange foods that finally 
made Katherine like him better, until at last 
they became such good friends that even faith- 
ful little Spider thought that he had reason 
to scold Katherine for neglecting him. 

‘The friendship came about in a curious way. 

One day at school the teacher said to Kath- 
erine, ‘‘You really must do your number exer- 
cises more neatly! The paper that you handed 
in to-day was a sight!’’ 

The teacher spoke sharply. Perhaps she 
was tired, for even teachers can get tired, 
you know. Katherine knew very well that 
she deserved what the teacher said, but never- 
theless it made her sulk, and while she was 
still feeling sulky she drew just as horrid a; 
picture of the teacher as she could possibly 
draw. She drew it on a blank page in her 
reader, and she meant to show it to the other 
pupils after school. She knew that they would 
laugh at it. When school let out, however, she 
was thinking of something else, and so put 
the book into her bag with her other buoks 
without stopping to pass it round. 

When Katherine reached home that after- 
noon the first thing she did was to have 
a good frolic with Spider, who as usual was 
eagerly waiting for her. She scarcely gave 
a@ glance at old Frosty, who was feeding in 
the grass near by, and she did not notice that 
she had thrown down her bag of books within 
the circle that the goat’s rope allowed him to 
travel. 

A moment later she stopped her frolic with 
@ sharp cry. ‘‘O Frosty, Frosty, you horrid 
old beast, what are you doing?’’ she called, 
and she ran as near the goat as she really 
dared to go. 

Old Frosty had poked the books out of her 
bag with his nose, and had begun to chew the 
pages of one of them. It looked like her reader. 








Drawn ay W. A. McCuLLouGH 


OLD FROSTY HAD BEGUN TO CHEW THE PAGES 





that he was eating one of her books? Should 
she let him eat it, or should she try to get it | 
away from him? 

Suddenly old Frosty solved the problem for 
her by dropping the book to the ground, al- i 
though it was plain that he had torn out one 
of the leaves in dving so. Perhaps the book | 
did not taste so good as he had hoped. Kath- 
erine edged a little nearer and then a little 
nearer. Old Frosty looked at her with mild 
interest, and all at onve Katherine knew that he 
was a friendly old goat and that he would not 
harm her. So she stepped quickly forward 
and picked up the book that he had dropped 
at his feet—and what do you think she saw? 

The leaf that old Frosty had torn from the 
reader and chewed into small pieces was the 
blank leaf on which she had drawn the picture | 
of the teacher! Katherine made the discovery | 
with a little gasp. How wise old Frosty looked! | 

‘Oh, I believe old Frosty knew 1” exclaimed | 
Katherine. ‘‘Of course I should not have! 
drawn that horrid picture, and old Frosty | 
has saved me from trouble by tearing it out | 
before anyone saw it. Perhaps he wants to 
be friends, after all. And really the reader 
isn’t hurt a bit.’’ 

Then she walked straight up to old Frosty 
and put her arms round his neck and hugged | 














him, and old Frosty acted just as if they had 
been friends all their lives. 

And from that day to this they have kept to 
themselves the secret of that missing blank leaf, 
for little Spider never really understood what 
was going on. And Katherine has drawn no 
more pictures of her teacher, and has passed in ; 


| number exercises so neatly done that her | 


teacher takes special pains to praise her for 


them. i 
+ | 


NOVEMBER: TIME. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Things are getting shivery now, 
Frosty-tipped and cool; 

I like to have my jacket on 
When | go to school; 


Like to hang around a while 
In the firelight, 

Want the blanket on my bed 
Tucked a little tight. 

Ice cream’s got a chilly look, 
Hardly worth a dime, ~ 
Shoes and stockings feel all right— . 

Good-by, summer time! | 
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THE TRAIN GAME. 


BY EMILY ROSE BURT. 


““W’M so tired of riding on this train!’’ said 

I Milly, moving away from the car window. | 

**And so am I,’’ repeated John. 

‘Shall we get there soon?’’ asked Katy. 

Milly, John and Katy were on their way : 
to their grandmother’s 
house for a visit. Grand- 
mother lived in West 
Woodfield, a long jour- 
ney on the train from | 
the little white house 
where Milly, John and | 
Katy lived with their’ 
father and mother. | 

Milly was ten, John 
was eight and Katy wan | 
five; so of course their 
mother was along with | 
them on the train. 

‘« Traveling is pretty 
hard work sometimes, ’’ 
agreed mother in an- 
swer to the three com- | 
plaints, ‘‘but now I’ve} 
thought of a new game 
that we can all play.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, what, mother ?’” 
asked Milly, John and 
Katy in chorus. And! 
Milly straightened up 
her back, John straight- 
ened out his legs, and 
Katy even straightened 
out her pouty little face 
until each one of them | 
seemed like a different | 
child. They all looked | 
at their mother expect- 
antly. For you see, 











LADY MOON. 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS. 
fi} O Lady Moon, O Lady Moon, 


You do not seem so far 






4 
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Have told us that you are! 
The sun, as anyone must see, 

Is very far away; 

Is nearer than by day. 


O Lady Moon, O Lady Moon, 
I wonder if to-night 





Within your rays of light? 


to us, 
If we but listen well ; 


We'll never, never tell ! 


DRAWN BY KATHERINE A, MALLETT 


against Katy and mother on the other. 

‘Sharpen up your eyes and watch from the 
window for babies,—big babies, little babies, 
good babies, bad babies, busy babies, quiet 
babies, —all kinds of babies. ’” i 

By this time Milly and John and Katy | 
were all smiling—the happiest kind of smiley 
smiles. 

Milly and John were even hopping up and 
down in the aisle, all ready to skip across to 
the empty seat. 

“Milly may write down the babies for her 
side and John’s, and mother will write down 
the babies for this side. We'll begin just as | 
soon as Milly and John are in their places.’’ 

So Milly and John scampered to their seat 
and Katy snuggled down in her corner by the 
window with mother. 

And then the fun began! 

By great good luck the train was just puffing 
through a big town. \ 

‘‘Oh—there’sone!’? ‘*There’sone!’’ ‘‘See | 
that one!’? burst out Milly, John and Katy, 
one after the other. } 

‘Does a baby in a baby carriage count if! 
we can’t see the baby?’ asked Milly. | 

‘*No,’’ decided mother. , 

‘Does a little boy about four count for a; 
baby ?”’ asked John. | 

**No,’’ decided mother again ; ‘‘but you may | 
put him on an honorary list.’’ 

Questions popped like pop corn. ! 

And how they scribbled, mother and Milly 
—faster and faster as the train ran slowly 
through the crowded city streets; more slowly | 
when the train whizzed past villages and farms. 

Finally the train rumbled into a long, dark 
tunnel, and as there were no babies to see from : 
the car windows, mother announced that the 


Katherine glanced round. No one was in| their mother always thought of very interest- contest was over and that she would compare | 


sight—except Spider. She looked at old Frosty | 
and thought hard. Should she be sorry or glad | 


THE NEUTRALS. | 
BY FREDERICK HALL. ' 
Our teacher says a dreadful war | 





Rages across the sea— 
Germany, England, Russia, France, 
Austria, Italy! 
But Pierre, Boris, Tony, Fritz, | 
Hughie and | are friends; 
You see, we’re all Americans; 
So there the trouble ends. 





ing things to do at dull moments. 1 

“Well, first,’ began mother, ‘‘Milly and | 
John may have my silver pencil and my | 
memorandum pad, and they may sit all by 
themselves in the seat across the aisle, just as 


soon as I’ve explained the game and we are |" 


ready to begin.’’ 

““Good !”? exclaimed Milly. 

‘*Great I’? exclaimed John. 

Katy began to look disappointed, so that 
mother hastened to say, ‘‘ And Katy and I will 
sit on this side of the aisle, and we’l] use some 
paper and a pencil, too.’’ 


‘Now we’ll have a baby contest,’’ went on | parasol. 


the lists. 

Here is the list that Milly and John made: 
Baby sitting on fire escape. 
Baby sucking lollipop. 
Baby sitting in gocart. 
Little tiny baby lying in carriage. 
Italian baby (we think). 
Baby boy playing with dog. 
A big baby swinging in a little swing. | 
Baby in automobile. 
Baby trying to run away and being canght. 
Baby In trolley car. | 


HONORARY LIST 
Four-year-old boy playing Indian. 
About a three-year-old girl carrying a blue ; 


As those who really ought to know 
But all the sky, when night has come, 


You see us while we linger here 


Some night,-perhaps, you'll speak 
| 
| 
| 


And if you will, dear Lady Moon, 






















| mother, ‘‘with Milly and Jahn on one side, ' WHAT A GOOD IDEA! 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


When Johnny goes to a party, 
He says he wishes he 

For a while could be a camel, 
And then he’d happy be. 


For he has heard that camels are 
With stomachs well supplied, 
And Johnny says with five of these 

He'd feel quite satisfied. 


One for ice cream, and one for cake, 
And one for lemonade, 

And one for turkey and such things 
(As strong as they are made). 


Four might do at a pinch, he says, 
But five he thinks are best; 

The fifth he’d use next day, you see, 
For those would need a rest! 


A A NA se A! 


This is the list that mother and Katy made, 
and mother read it slowly while Milly and 
Jobn looked eagerly over her shoulder: 

Small baby in mother’s lap. 

Golden-haired baby in pink rompers. 
Naughty baby teasing a pussyc: 
Baby helping mother weed flower bed. 

Baby being taken to ride by big sister. 

Little fat-as-butter baby, laughing. 

Baby in sandpile. 

Pretty baby in his creeping pen. 

Baby tumbling down. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten,’’ counted mother on the fist 
list. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ’’ counted mother on the list she and Katy 
had made. 

“Milly and John have won. The prize isa 
kiss for each of them from Katy and me. And 
Katy shall have one, too, from mother, aus a 
consolation prize. ’” 

“‘Next station—West Woodfield !’’ shouted 
the brakeman. 

““Why, we aren’t there yet, are we?’’ ex- 
claimed Milly. 

“Not yet!’? echoed John. 

“Are we?’ asked Katy. 

‘We surely are,’’ answered mother. gather- 
ing up the pencils and paper and reaching for 
hats and coats from the rack. 

So, after all, it was a very happy Milly and 
John and Katy that climbed down the train 
steps at the end of the)long journey to grand- 





ymother’s ‘house, 
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Trade 


Mark 


Abhundred thousand children give 
Their thanks on this fair day 

For Necco Sweets so good, so pure, 

Have shown the better way. 








The better way to buy 
candy is to look for the 
Necco Seal. Then you’ll 
get a whole bagful of 
joy. You just can’t help 
liking Necco Lemon 
Drops, Fruit Drops, 
Hoarhound Drops, 
Sweethearts, Boston 
Baked Beans, Neccoand 
Hub Wafers. They’ve 
got every flavor that 
pleases your sweet tooth. 
There are nine different 
offerings in Necco and 
Hub Wafers. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Zoston. Mass. 
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FREE 
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ger” s. There ate Ge 
‘alson chuwn iit tactery prices irom 8: 
4.76, up. There is a Mead Bicycle for 
rider, at a price miade possible only by our Factory-Direct- 
to-Rider sales plan, 


MARVELOUS OFFER - 


this finest of bicycles —the We will ship it 
to you on approval, express prepaid — without a cent 
deposit in advance. This offer absolutely genuine. fl 


ITE TODAY 


men and women, boy 

equaled for like qu: 

sundries and useful t 

TIRES, COAST 

lamps, cyclomete: 
it 


30 days—one 
th’s free trial on 








for our big catalog showing 
our full Ine of bicycles for 
and yirls at prices never before 
y. It is a eyclopedia on bicycles, 
cycle information. {t's free. 

GRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, 
equipment and parts for all bicycles 
4 few good second-hand bicycles 












it a sample 1916 model Ran; 
ya bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our cat- | 


and new special offers, Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO, ILL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLASS PINS | 








FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 







Y 
‘one or two colors of enamel 
‘siwter Plate, Se tach; 61-60 deees 


19 BASTIAN BLDG.. ROCHESTER, N. ¥. | 





$3.00 dozen; 
GASTIAN BROS. CO., 


50c. TRIAL OF FER for 10c. 


Best Kodak Developing. 


Any size roll, toc. Six prints 
free with first roll. Or, we will make six prints from any 
size negatives for i0c. (stamps). 8x1u Enlargements, 25¢. 


ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 31 West Ave., ROANOKE, VA. 
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Vaudeville Skete! 





Monologues, | 





es, Entertainmen: logues, Minstret 
Material, Brille, nA au LAY Large Catalog Free. 
ne NISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. | 





Stamps | nee so Tee IE 
STAMPS 







15 var. foreign 2¢. 
QUAKER ST. 


hel eevtats 


WHEN ANYTHINGS BROKEN 
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‘bea 


| baturally, 
\ less competent in the water than men would be 


ving on the be 


| not be a woman. 


famous of bluestockings. 








‘ nelles to the Turkish capital, where, after securing 
‘the safety of Mr. Arbuthnot, the British ambassa- 


| with his ships unharmed and himself covered with 


; Unaccountably to negotiate and temporize. 








SHE COULD SWIM. 


[: swimming, as in other athletic exercises, men 





altain a power and speed that women cannot 
equal. Nevertheless, a distinguished English 
athlete not long ago declared the disparity between 












the sexes to be less than in any other kind of ath- 
leties ; and he added that if, iust mparison 
merely of swimming, the questi lened | 





to one of capacity to take care of themselves in the 
water, he believed the superiority would rest with 
women. Because of their lighter bones and greater 
buoyancy, it requires less effort for women to keep 
afloat; and in chilly waters they are more resistive 
to cold than men. There are, indeed, few bathing 
hes on our Atlantic coast where the litter 
qualification is hot often noted. In those less so- 
phisticated, troy 1 regions, such as the South Sea 
Ish where men, women and children all swim 
like tish from babyhood in the tepid sea, it fs, | 
unknown; but the idea that women are 

























laughed at. 

Yet this exereise, for which they are so pecul- 
iarly titted, is but recently a permitted pleasure 
or rather for ladies—in Europe and 
n sea bathing, except as the med- 
ption of a doctor, does not date back 
y and for long after it had become popular 
and socially countenanced as a diversion, it was a 
startling and exceptional thing for a woman who 
bathed to swim, Nor was it approved by the con- 
servative; it was deemed too conspicuous and 
decidedly unfeminine. A lady in the surf was 
pd to be prettily helpless—to shrink and 
Jand cling and jump up and down, clutehing 
the bathing women or her feminine companions; ' 
for mixed bathing was not tolerated. 

A curious light is thrown upon the public atti- 
tude of the time by the letters of young Mrs. 
Amelia Austiss, written from the seaside to her 
family, She could swim, and did so, striking out 
boldly toward a little islet offshore, which at once 
caused a commotion among the spectators remain- 
rh. Some thought her bent on sui- 
cide; others that she must be a professional person 
connected with a show; but, oddest of all, some 
girls with whom she had formed a casual acquaint- 
ance at the inn where she wa: aying with her 
husband, jumped to the conclusion that she could 
They fancied that she must be 
that her husband was 











































ayouth in feminine disguis 
| her brother or her “chum,” and the masquerade 
ja students’ joke or a wager. They were thrown 
| into the utmost consternation that they had asso- 
| elated with her; and when, on emerging, she con- 
vinced them of their mistake, their cordiality was 
hot restored, and the acquaintance ceased, She 
learned that they apologized freely to eve 
for their indiscretion in having had anything to do 
“with a person whose public exhibition of con- 
spicuous and indelicate behavior so soon proved 
her unworthy to be noticed by females of nice 
conduct.” 

Swimming was still a rare accomplishment. for 
women when Talleyrand made his memorable 
witticism, consigning to blue water the most 
He was asked which he | 
would plunge to rescue, if he saw them both 
drowning, Madame de Staél, the woman of learn- 
ing and genius, or the lovely Madame Récamier, 
renowned alike for her beauty and charm. Al- 
though the question was put in the presence of the 
two ladies, the ready-witted Frenchman was not 
disconcerted, 

“LT should save Madame Récamier,” he replied 
unhesitatingly. **Madame de Staél knows so much 
that doubtless she knows how to swim.” 
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AN EARLY BRITISH FAILURE AT 
THE DARDANELLES. | 


HE ill-starred campaign at Gallipoli recalls 
| the time when Sir John Duckworth sailed 
through the Dardanelles and then turned 
round and sailed out again. It was in 1807, when 
Napoleon was at war with more than half a world, 
and when England had on the throne a king with 
1 and a ministry called that of “All 
1 whieh in spite of its name was 
wretchedly inefficient. 

The Freneh were trying to come to an under- 
standing with the irresolute Sultan Selim, which 
Was greatly ¢ ing to the ezar, ce, in view 
of the great of the “Little Corporal” in 
Prussia, he could ill afford to spare any forces from 
the Russian frontier. So he asked the British to 
send « fleet to the Sublime Porte and compel Selim 
to give up France and make terms with Russia 
and England. Accordingly, Sir John Duekworth 
was ordered to join Admiral Louis in the Agean 
Sea and lead the combined fleets up the Darda- 














dor, he was to dictate terms to the sultan, 

It is harder to sail up the Dardanelles than to 
j salt out, because there is a powerful current that 
flows constantly from the Black Sea to the Exean. 
There were no great steam cruisers then, and 
Sir John had to wait several days for favorable 
conditions. Meantime one of the largest of the 
ships, the Ajax, carrying seventy-four guns, unac- 
countably blew up, and some two hundred and 
fifty Englishmen were killed. 

On a February morning in 1807, however, seven. 
battleships sailed into the mouth of the ancient 
Hellespont and bore their way up the strait. 
They encountered only a light and ineffectual fire 
from the forts, There was no effective prepara- 
tion for defensive action on either the European 
or Astatie sides from the mouth of the Dardanelles 
to the city of Constantine. Had Sir John given the 
sultan a twenty-four-hour ultimatum and trained 
his yuns on the citadel, he need not have fired a 
shot. He would have accomplished the purpose 
for which he had come, and could have sailed out 





glory. But he was seized with timidity, and began 


General Sebastiani, the clever agent of Napo- 
Jeon at the sultan’s court, encouraged Duckworth’s 
irresotution, and led him on from day to day with 
specious promises. Meantime men, women and 
children, Christians and Mohammedans, were 
working day and night to erect suitable defenses 
along the famous waterway, until in no long time 
the whole shore as well as the forts of the Darda- 
nelles were bristling with guns. Duckworth’s 
opportunity had passed. He had made the fatal 
mistake of giving the Turks time to find their 
leader. 

For two weeks the parleyings went on, while 
the fleet’s officers through their glasses could see 





; and the 


| first half of the curve 








the constant arri of cannon, ammunition and 
t Sir John awoke to the fact that 
‘ap and had barely time to get out. 
the wind was in his favor, and the 
lips began their iznominious retreat, 
t between the coming in and the 
For sixty miles they ran the gauntlet 
nd heavy fire. It was incessant 
and galling in the Sea of Marmora, and in the Dar- 
danelles it was terr There stone balls, weigh- 
ing seven and eight hundred pounds, snapped the 
rigging, broke down the masts and erushed in 
the decks, The roll of the artillery was deafening, 
noke hung over everything in dark, im- 
penetrable folds. The humiliated admiral could 
do nothing but ran, and, as the current was with 









Fortunate 
seven battle 

What a cont 
going out! 
‘of a continual 
























him, he finally reached the Agean Sea, although \ 


with a badly battered fleet. 

It has always seemed curious to the reader of 
history that Duckworth escaped the fate of Admi- 
ral Byng, who was court-martialed and shot fifty 
years before for just such another lamentable 
error of judgment. ‘The only explanation appears 
to be that this was a time of such multiplied fear: 
even so serious a matter as this 
forgotten in the more absorbing and 
nate problem of national defense against 
the designs of Napoleon. 














A MUSICIAN AS A RANGE FINDER. 






HEN Fritz Kreisler, the famous violinist, | 
who saw military service in Galicia at the 


beginning of the war, was advancing with 
the Austrian troops between the positions of the 
Russian and Austrian artillery, his ear, trained to 
differentiate sounds of all kinds, detected a differ- 
ence in the whining noises that the shells made in 
their rapid flight through the air, Some were shrill, 
with a rising tendency, others rather dull, with a 
falling tendency. A short observation, says Mr. 
Kreisler, in “Four We in the Trenche con- 
vinced me t the pa ng of the dull-sounding 
shell was invariably preceded by a flash from one 
of the Austrian cannon in the rear of the troops. 

As we advanced, he says, the difference between 
shrill shell and dull shell grew less and less per- 
ceptible, until I could hardly tell them apart. 
Upon nearing the hill, the ditference increased 
z n more and more, until on the hill itself it was: 
marked, After our trench finished, I 
crawled to the top of the hill until I could make 
out the flash of the Russian guns on the opposite 
heights; and by timing the flash and the actual 
passing of the shell I found that now the 
the Russian missiles was dull, while the shrill shell 
invariably came from one of our guns, now far in 
the rear. 

What had happened this: Every shell 
a ribes in its course a parabolic line, with the | 
scending and the second ' 
half descending. Apparently, in the first half of 
its curve—that is, its course while ascending—the 
shell produces a dull whine, accomy ied by a 
falling cadence, which change: 
as soon as the aeme has be 
curve points downward again. 
both kinds of shells naturally was exactly half the 
distance between the Russian and Austrian artil- 
lery, and this was the point where I had noticed 
that the difference was least marked. 

A few days later, in talking over my observa- 
tions with an artillery officer, I was told the fact 
was Known that the shells sounded louder going 
up than when coming down, but this Knowledge 
was not used for practical purposes. When [told 
him that 1 could actually determine by sound the 
exact place where ashell coming from the oppos' 
batteries reached its acme, he id that that po 
would be of great value in a case where the posi- 
tion of the opposing battery was hidden, because 
it would be possible by means of it to locate the 
battery. 

He apparently spoke to his commander about 
me, for a few days later I was sent on a recon- 
noitring tour, with the object of marking on the 
map the exact spot where I thought the hostile 
shells were reaching their ne, and it was later 
on reported to me that [had succeeded in giving 
to our batteries the almost exact range of the 
Rus guns. [ have gone into this matter at 
ome length, because it is the only instance where 
Iny musical ear was of value during my service. 
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D. C. M. 


I’ was not the intention of the weaver, about 





whom Tit-Bits tells, to pose as a hero. He 
joined the army at the outbreak of the war. 


From “somewhere In France” he wrote home that ' 


among other things he had had a D.C. M. 

When he came home on a short furlough, to his 
surprise the mayor, councilors and town band 
met him at the station and conveyed him to the 
town hall for a banquet. 

Speechless, he weut through everything. 

During the course of his speech the mayor said 
how proud they all were of him, and that he fully 
deserved the Distinguished Conduet Medal. 

Then a light appeared in the “hero's” eyes. 

“Distinguished Conduct Meda he said. 
“What they gave me was a District Court Martial 
for pinchiw’ a chicke 











* © 
FAIR WARNING. 


lanky youth persisted in sticking his head 
out of the window of a railway coach. 
The brakeman, who was passing through the 


Tis Philadelphia Public Ledger says that a | 


coach, saw him in this dangerous position and | 


touched the youth on the back. 

“Better keep your head inside the window,” ad- 
vised the brakeman. 

“I kin look out the winder if I want to,” an- 
swered the youth. 

“I know you can,” warned the brakeman. “But 
if you damage any of the ironwork on the bridges 
you’ll have to pay for it.” 


* ¢@ 


A JOB FOR A VERSATILE MAN. 


CCORDING to a London paper, the Lady's 
Magazine for 1789 contained the following 
comprehensive advertisement: “Wanted, 

for a sober family, a man of light weight who fears 
the Lord and can drive a pair of horses. He must 
occasionally wait at table, join in household 
prayer, look affer horses, and read a chapter in 
the Bible. He must rise at seven in the morning, 
obey his master and mistress in all lawful com- 
mands, and if he can dress hair, sing psalms, and 
play at cribbage, so much the better. Wages, 
fifteen guineas a year.” 


sound of | 


to a rising shrill | 


| 
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oy 
Can Own This 
Brunswick Home 


Billiard Table 


Our Plan Makes It 
Pay For Itself 


Piaytime—after school and winter evenings 
—is packed full of royal sport for thousands of 
boys who have these scientific Brunswick 
Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables in their 
homes. Our plan lets you play as you pay— 
as little as 10 cents a day! 

Do like scores of boys who now have these tables 
—require each player to deposit a cent per yame in 
asmall bank or fee box. That quickly pays for the 
table without any cost to you. 

For life, speed and accuracy of angle Brunswick 
Tablesexcelailuthersin the world. Somestylescan be 
set up anywhere and taken down quickly after play. 

Made of beautiful oak and mahogany, patented con- 
struction that lasts a lifetime—sizes {o fit all homes. 


Playing Outfit FREE 


Send at once for our handsome color-book—*‘Bil- 
Nards—The Home Magnet.” It's FREE. This book 
tells all about our 30-Day Free Home Trial Offer and 
the High Class Playing Outfit that we give without 
extra cost—Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Chalk, Tips, 
Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 


Send This Coupon ,” 


For Free Book Nemes ee 


‘ 

‘ 
Full detalls, tables, pricesand 4” Dept. 4Y, szz-63 & 
descriptions all shown in otr ¢@ S.Wahash Avenue, 
' 

t 

1 

‘ 



















free billiard book. The cou- 
pon brings iteend today. g/ CHICAGY, ILL. 
@ Sead FREE, postpaid. 


your color-book, 


The Branswick-Balke- , 


Colleader Co. | “<Billiards-— 





Det Or "The Home Magnet”’ 
623-633 S. Wabash Pe N a 
‘Avéaue ame oe... sapb dean Sase ss . 
Chicago, IL. ¢ Addr CaS... cee ee esieseeenens : 
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Eaten on 
bread, 
crackers, 
or toast. 
Fine on 
saltines. 


\ 
“Tcan wait ‘ 
for turkey—if I can have 


BEECH: NUT. 
PEANUT BUTTER” 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 


Ask your dealer 


Try the New Companion Three 
Months Before You Decide 


We offer four high-grade styles (both 
foot-treadle and elec- 
tric machines) with 
all the latest improve- 
ments and many ex- 
clusive features not 
found on any other 
sewing machine. 

THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 

machis 


urchaser. If not satisfactory. ine 
eis returned at our expense and your 


mone: 
NO sHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
rges to your freight station (in United 
States). No extra cost to you above our 
low factory-to-home price. 
OUR LOW P| will surprise you. 
factory-to-home system will save ua ee 
amount on the purchase of a hi igh-erade 
FIND ae machine. 
ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Machine 
it by 


may 





Mustrated Descriptive Sewin, 
klet_ to-day. postal will 
réturn mail, 


Perry_Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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HE QUEBEC BRIDGE COLLAE Once 

more a great disaster has delayed the comple- 
tion of the $17,000,000 cantilever suspension bridge 
for transcontinental railway traffic, which the 
Canadians have been plannin ver halfa cen. | 
tury. The bridge is to conne: ity of Quehee 
with the opposite bank of the aawrence Riv 
and will carry the traflie of eight railway 
reduce the distance by rail from Halifax 10 v 
em Canada b; Diniles, For months engineers | 
and bridge we rs had been preparing the pon. 
toons to support the great central span, whieh was 
the largest in the world, G40 feet long and 5000 tons: 
in weight—the keystone of the whole work. It 
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was plamed to raise iton girders from the pon- 
toons at the surface of the river tothe completed 
buttresses of the bridge 150 feet above the water. 
Aceording to the Knginecring News, the first | 
failure that brought about the disaster of 
ber }1th was at the point where the su 
span’ rested on the lifting girders. Huge 
with links of solid steel thirty inches i 
hong from the ends of the eantile 
supported cr ders hear Uh 
5000-ton span ed on those 
bearing, but it was not secured by 
Through some breakaxe, probably the fracture of 
one of the castings by whieh the weight of the span 

was transmitted to the litting girder, one corner 
of the span kicked or tipped the lifting yirder, 
which was free to move laterally, as it swung like 
” pendulum at the end of the long ehain. ‘The 
motion was suMeclent to tilt that corner of the span 
off the girder, and to allow it to fall to the water, 
whereupon the whole span collapsed. Our illus- 
tration shows the span in the very act of falling. 
into the river. 



























EEING STARS BY DAY.—Al!though it is an 


old belief that the stars can be seen in daylight | | 
from the bottom of a deep mine, well, chimney or | 
other shaft, the Rev. W. F. A. Ellison maintains 
that it has no foundation in facet. Writing in the | 
Journal of the British Ast pmical Association, 
Mr. Ellison says that the invisibility of the stars 
in the daytime is caused by the glare of the atmos- | 
phere illuminated by the rays of the sun; and that 
there is no reason why a chimney or i er shaft 
should sensibly diminish the glare. Even with a ; 
telescope the visibility of stars and planets in the | 
daytime depends greatly upon their color, Red | 
or yellow stars are much more easily seen than 
white ones, and the telescope must be very ca 
fully focused, or even a bright star will be invisible 
in the bright sky. The planets Venus and Mer- | 
enry, on the other hand, can be seen better in! 
daylight than in the dark, but most of the planets 
are less visible in daylight than the stars. 
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TANDARDIZING PACKING BOXE 
neers of the Forest Service at the 
Produets Laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin, have 
made a machine for testing the strength of boxes 
of various woods and of different construction. | 
Since four and a half billion feet of lumber is used | 
every year for box making in the United States, it: 
is well worth while to determine by experiment | 
what kind of box fis best. The machine consists | 
= of a hexagonal drum | 
with sides three and 
one half feet long, and 
lined with thin sheets 
of steel, Pieces of 
scantling bolted to the 
bottom form what are 
known as “hazards,” | 
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Same HUDSON SUPER-SIX Again 


Breaks Ocean to Ocean Record 


On Return Trip Across America It Beats 
Best Previous Time and Establishes 
World’s Endurance Record 


The Same Hudson Super-Six Touring Car which ran from San 
Francisco to New York in 5 days, 3 hours and 31 minutes, started 
back from New York on its arrival there and again made the trans- 
continental trip in shorter time than any other car ever made it. 


Last spring the wonder record for the one- 
way trip made by a famous eight was 2% 
days longer than the time required by the 
Super-Six. 

No other automobile ever made the round- 
trip against time. Yet in both the going and 
return trips the Hudson Super-Six lowered 
the best previous one-way record. 

In a little more than 10 days the Super-Six 
covered 6,952 miles. 

Counting all stops, and slowing down to 
the speed restrictions of 350 cities, towns and 
villages each way, the average time from 
San Francisco to New York and back to San 
Francisco was almost 700 miles a day. 

In the last leg of the return trip, between 
Elko, Nevada, and San Francisco, heavy 
mountain rains were encountered. In the 
going trip that distance was covered in 20% 
hours. On account of the rain and mud, 35 
hours were required on the return. Under 
similar road conditions as were met in the 
going trip the return would have been under 
5 days. 


Hudson Holds Every Worth 
While Record 


There are no important world’s records 
which refer to a stock car that the Hudson 
Super-Six hasn't won. The best former 
records are too easy for the Super-Six. The 
events are too easily won. For instance, in the 
24-hour record, 1819 miles, it exceeded the 
best former record by 52%. 

And the Super-Six made the best time 
in the world’s greatest hill-climb up Pike’s 
Peak. The best time for 100 miles. The 
greatest distance covered in one hour and 
the fastest time for a stock chassis at the 
rate of 102% miles an hour. 


$1475 
1475 


Phaeton, 7-passenger 
Roadster, 2-passenger 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 
Touring Sedan. . . . .- 2000 





Such Endurance Is Convincing 

Here we prove again that the Hudson 
Super-Six has more endurance than we 
have ever claimed for it. 

‘What can be more convincing than that 
round trip across the continent made with a 
Hudson Super-Six light weight 7-passenger 
phaeton? Previous records were made with 
toadsters and stripped cars, but the Hudson 
at all times carried three, and sometimes four, 
passengers, and with its baggage weighed 
in excess of 5,000 pounds. 


No Engineer Hopes to Excel It 

Remember that the Super-Six is a Hudson 
invention controlled by Hudson patents. 

A hundred cars have motors of like cylin- 
der capacity. Many cars have more cylin- 
ders. But in the Super-Six vibration has 
been reduced to almost nothing. That adds 
80% to efficiency. 

The Super-Six is not one of the passing 
sensations. Ours is not one of those claims 
to motor supremacy which yields in a year 
or two to another. Mark what these records 
mean. There is plenty of evidence now to 
convince you that it cannot be superseded. 


Save $175 Now 


For many reasons, now is the time to get 
a Hudson Super-Six. 

In the first place you can get delivery now. 
Last summer thousands had to wait, and 
thousands must wait next spring. 

Then by buying now you can save $175. 
The price will be advanced December 1. The 
models will not be changed. You get the same 
Super-Six motor, the same wonderful chassis, 
and the same beautiful body. Your car you 
get now will be identical with those we shall 
sell after December 1, except for some minor 
details. 





1775 packs Car Landaulet 
Limousine Landaulet . . 


(All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








In making the tests, 
boxes filled with cans 
containing water are 
placed in the drum, 
which is then rotated. 
For convenience in 
observing the results 
of the tests, the sides 
and the ends of the 
boxes are. numbered 
with large Rgures, and 
other numbers are placed at specified points. The 
“hazards” cause the boxes to be carried part way 
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Three Hand Bags in 


SIMPLE—STRONG—SERVICEABLE 


On 
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HIS Hand Bag is really one of the most useful articles for ladies A] 
ever offered our subscribers. It consists of a strong and service- ws 
able Shopping Bag, 10x 16 inches (A), which when folded once K 















round and then dropped back to the lower level of 
the drum. Every fall is a fair imitation of the 
probable treatment that the box would receive In 







































shipment or transit. The boxes are watched care. | (\\ across the centre shortens its length to 9 inches (B), and an additional aw 
fully, in order to see when they give way and how wn fold reduces the length to only 6 inches (C). The advantage of carry- Ne 
msiy “falls: lt requires, to: break. them: liner le ing a Hand Bag of this character is obvious. First, there is the small |: 
Be classes of wood used for packing cases have been oe Hand B. ith insid k. fe ch il 
- made from the data thus obtained. The tests | (7) A an: jag with inside pocket for change, railway (A 

t also show the best way to put a box togethe WA tickets, letters to post, samples of dress goods, etc. A 

it for the number of nails used and how they are | (/2 Suppose, however, you are on a ping tour and va 
put in are important matters. Proper nailing will \&p have madeja number of purchases? To carry these BD 
sometimes permit a saving in lumber without AB small parcels in your arms is tiresome, and besides a 
lessening the strength of the box. Cases with (6) 07 ss liable t A 

at cleated ends are much stronger than those without 503) you are liable to lose one or more. 7 
clents: - (dB Convenience of the Bag (ta 
: f : ly The convenience of having the Hand Bar here offered \ 
: AGNETIC CARCOUELING.-.7 ne magnet ia renlized by simply enlarging it to the length desired te 
* has been used for many years as a substitute for the safe repose of your purchases. It combines a & : 
12 for the crane in shops and yards where heavy Purse, Hand Bag and oho ping Bee all in one, at the SI 
objects of fron or steel must be lifted and dled same cost of the ordinary y bas. No more weary arms, (A 
economically. Now, according to the Scientisic pphing sah the weight of maltipliity of emall bundles; ct 
American, the Swiss railway authorities are using eae he oe ing to see if you have dropped a fu 

a magnets to switch cars in the great train yard en 4 “I Bag Oe ide of black. pantaccte, pebbled a 

wh at Berne, Switzerland, The yard locomotives rain Buiehs mal sie aes hie: ay Nees covesed mmeaal ‘oN 

SS are of the storage-battery type, capable of doing Perec orig Ga neds canes Ss ehidia' clock ANY 

£ a day's work without recharging. At both ends | lined throughout. “y 
of the locomotive, directly opposite the buffe a 

” on the cars, are magnetic buffers controlled. by HOW TO OBTAIN THIS TRIPLICATE HAND BAG ‘iy . 
the driver of the locomotive, so that coupling iw 

J and uncoupling are merely matters of turning a (> 5 The Triplicate Folding Hand Bag given to any Companion subscriber for one new yearly subscription (not your (aD 
“ switch. Magnets energized by 440 watts will exert | Qe! own) and 40 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the United States. a 
3 a tractive force of 7480 pounds. The locomotives im wi 
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have been In use at Berne for some thne and have [q ) 
proved very satisfactory. They save time in p 
making up or breaking up passenger or freight 

trains, and, best of all, they have greatly reduced cS) 
the number of accidents incident to coupling. 5) 
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PANION is an ilus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family 
Its subscription price is $200 a year, In advance, 
Including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United Stat Ja. and $3.10 to foreign | 

tri Tost Office, Hoston, | 











New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 

tinoney for renewals. Paynient to strangers 
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Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
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Exptess Money Order. When neither of these cant 
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Silver sent through the mail is at the sender's risk. 
It is Hable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by ws, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the t'ost Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters: should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, M: 




















CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


'T one time medical writers insisted upon 
making a distinction between conta- 
gious and infectious diseases, but there 
is really very little difference. All dis- 
eases of either class are germ diseases, 
and are spread by means of germs, 
which are transmitted from the sick to | 
the well either by direct contact, ag in: 

the ease of purely contagious disease, or indirectly 

by insects, food or water, toilet articles, toys and 
so forth. 

A few diseases are not transmitted from the sick 
tothe well, but are caused by germs that are found 
in the soil or on articles that are handled in the 
course of daily life. That is the case with tetanus 
and anthrax (inalignant pustule): the germ of 
tetanus thrives in the dirt; that of anthrax is found 
in hides and wool. 

Formerly the belief prevailed that most diseases 
were spread by infected articles (fomites was the.| 
technical term); hence there was great ado about 
disinfecting merchandise and baggage, fumigating 
rooms in which a sick person had been, and de- 
stroying or disinfecting al) articles that the sick 
person had handled. The last precaution is still 
regarded as necessary in the case of such a dis- 
ease as typhoid fever; but it is seldom necessary 
to disinfect the baggage of persons arriving at 
quarantine, even if they come from an infected 
port. When a ship’s hold is disinfected by steam, 
or burning sulphur, it is usually done to kill the 
insects or the rats that may harbor the germs of 
yellow fever, plague or other diseases. 

Insects are the greatest enemy of man in the 
way of disseminating disease ; typhus fever, mala- 
tia, yellow fever, the plague and a host of tropical 
diseases are chiefly spread by them, and many 
other diseases are occasionally so carried. But! 
man himself is often the innocent carrier of tnfec- | 





tion, and the recent discovery that an apparently | 
healthy person may harbor the germs of Infectious 
disease and transmit them to others with whom he 
comes into contact has presented a difficult prob- 
Jem to the sanitarian. An insect that carries the 
germ of an infectious disease can be killed if we 
ean get at it, but. a man who is doing the same 
thing must be treated with more consideration; 
and how to prevent him from sowing the germs | 
broadcast without killing him or keeping him 
locked up is a puzzle that the physicians have not 
yet solved. 7 
* * 


LITTLE SISTER’S GOWNS. 


HE blue voile will make Marjory alovely 
little party gown. I'll help, and we’ll 
get it fixed for Flo Becker's party. 
How shall you like that, Kitten?” 

Marjory’s lips were set in a mutinous 
line, and her brown eyes were sombre. 
“T don’t want to go to the party 
she cried. “I hate Flo Becker’s party!” 

Shirley looked at her little sister in utter he- 
wilderment. Marjory had never been like that 
before. “Why, Kitten!” she exclaimed. She was 
so much surprised that she did not notice several 
things—that mother had not seemed surprised at 
all, for example, and that she was looking at; 
Shirley herself rather than at Marjory. : 

But Marjory was speaking at last. “I don’t | 
care! You'd hate parties, too, If you had to wear 
made-over dresses all the time, that everyone 
knew, no matter how you fixed them up!” 

“But, dear—you see why it is. There isn’t much 
money, and a little girl’s dresses couldn’t be made 
over for a grown-up sister, could they? If you; 
were the grown-up and I only eleven, it would be ; 
the other way round, you see.” 

“But It isn’t!” Marjory insisted. “And I’ve, 
wanted a pink dress forever, and It’s just blue— | 
blue—blue! I never chose a party dress in my | 
lifet How should you like {t yourself, Shirley: 
Reeves?” 

Shirley was thinking, and her face flushed as she | 
thought. Would not she hate it Just as Marjory | 
hated it? Shirley was honest, if she was spoiled. | 
She would hate tt! But there was money enough ; 
for only one new dress, and she had to have it, 
because she had worn the two she had until every- | 
one knew them by heart. There simply was not | 
any other way. 

“Wait till you’re grown up, Kitten; then you'll | 
choose your own gowns,” she said. “Sister is ten 
whole years older than you, you know. And 
gowns are necessary for big sisters In a way that. 
they aren't for little ones.” 

“I'd just like to have you change places once!”" 
Marjory cried passionately, as she ran out of the 
room. i 

Shirley glanced over at hermother. ‘Marjory is 
getting a little bit difficult, isn’t she?” she asked 
lightly. 

But to her surprise, mother did not answer. 
Shirley sat looking at her in astonishment a mo- 
ment; then with a flaming face she put down her 
work and went up to her room. For mother to 
think her selfish, when she got along with half the 
clothes most of her friends had! She should like 
to have mother herself try it once — 

The words sounded like an echo, 
an echo, She heard them ag: 











They were | 
in Marjory’s ; 





I 





stormy little voice, And ft did not take her long ! 
to decide that Marjory should go to klo's party in 
a new—a perfectly new—pink dress! 





* ¢ 


TOMMY ATKINS’S “CLOSE SHAVES.” 


HE vastness of the operations in the early 
days of the “great retreat” or the British army 
ip August, 1914, the uncertainty of the general 
staff itself about what Was happening in some 
quaiters of the field, and the universal ignoranee 
of the rank and file about what had happened ¢ 
where than in their own immediate vicinit 
tended to discourage the troops 
) rie Coleman in his 
“rom Mons to Ypres," 1 was to act as usher 
at a point a bit north of Saint-Quentin, Placed on , 
the road by a staff officer, and told where the men 
of the various units were to be directed, I chose 
to stand by a Freneh lady who, with her daughters, 
was supplying coffee, steamung hot, to the passing 
Tommies. | 
Never shall I forget tht staff officer's parting | 
instructions. “Cheer them up as you keep them 
on the move,” he said. “They are very down- ' 
hearted. Tell ’em where to go, and cheer ’em up 
—cheer ‘em up." | 
Of all the Jobs that have ever fallen to my lot, I 
thought, this promises to be one of the most hope- 
less. Cheer them up, indeed! A fine atmosphere | 
this, for cheer! Ragged and muddy and footsore 
they looked, straggling along. + 
The first man who caught my attention particu. | 
larly was a tall captain, an old acquaintance, He’ 
showed me his service cap, through the crown of 
which two neat bullet holes had been drilled. Both ' 
of the bullets had missed their mark, although one | 
had ploughed a slight furrow along his scalp and 
Jeft an angry red welt. : 
No one had examined his head to find what! 
damage had been caused, and he asked me to in- | 
vestixate. He bent over, and I poked my finger ; 
here and there, asking 


where {t hurt and how ! 
much—in short, doing the best I could to satisfy | 
his thirst for Information. 

AS I was intent on my amateur probing a voice 
from behind commented, ‘‘A close shave the little 
divil made that tolme, sure!’ Turning at the soft 
brogue, what was my surprise to see a Jock, In a 
kilt that looked as If its wearer had been rolled 
in the mud. He was capless, his shock of red hair ; 
stood on end, and his blue Irish eyes twinkled 
merrily. I was genuinely surprised. It was before ; 
I had learned that an Irishman in a Scotch regi- 
ment Is no rara avis. 

As if entering himself in a competition of close 
shaves, the Irishman held his right ear between 
his thumb and finger. “And what do ye think of 
that?” he queried. 

Right through the lobe of his ear, close to his 
cheek, & Mauser bullet had drilled a clean hole. 
“Close, that, I’m thinkin’,” he said, “and I niver 
knew how close me ear was to me head till that 
thing come along.” 

The burst of laughter from the group that had 
gathered was infectious. The boys trailed off to- 
gether, chatting over other stories of close shaves, : 
and leaving me thankful that the Irish lad had | 
come by, cheered that lot up, and so saved me the 
task. 
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BIRD CHIVALRY. 


a@ recent issue of The Companion, writes a 
friend, I read of the extremely impolite ways | 
of the cardinal. I was much disappointed, for 
I had always supposed Mr. Cardinal to be a Suuth- 
ern gentleman, chivalrous and polite. | 

My observation has taught me that all birds are 
not so impolite to their mates as the cardinal 
proved to be. \ 

I fed the birds all last winter—suet, cracked | 
nuts, seeds and crumbs. A pair of bluejays came 
every morning for their breakfast. They never 
quarreled, but divided everything in the most ami- 
cable way. One morning while they were eati 
the neighbor’s cat frightened them away. The | 
next day Mrs. Jay absolutely refused to come down | 
to the ground to eat. She sat high up ina large ' 
maple tree and looked longingly at the breakfast, 
but would not come down. Her mate flew from 
the ground to her perch and back again several 
times, coaxing in a low, soft voice, but all in vain. 
At last he flew to the ground, picked up the largest 
plece of bread he could find and carried it to her. | 
This he did several times, until she had eaten her | 
fill, when they both flew away. 

When the first warm spring days came, I placed 
a large pan of water under a big lilac bush, where | 
the birds could bathe and drink. 

One warm morning Mr. Robin came, and had 
just started to take his cold plunge when Mrs. 
Robin appeared on the scene. Mr. Robin imme- ! 
diately flew out on the grass and waited patiently 
until his sponse had refreshed herself with a bath 
and adrink; then he flew into the pan and finished 
his own ablutions. 
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FORESIGHT. 


CERTAIN hard-working farmer had sent his ; 
A son to a good preparatory school so that | 
he might early begin to receive the best ! 
instruction. For his study of music the boy hil to 
have a violin, but he was such a little fellow that 
his teacher thought that a so-called “half violin” 
was all that was necessary for him. According to 
the Meggendorfer Blétter, the father, whose re- 
sources had been sadly taxed, was loath to part ; 
with the money for the instrument, but finally did 
So. ' 
The boy made rapid progress, and became so 
proficient that a half violin was no longer good 
enough for him. Again he went to the music store 
with his father, to whom the salesman showed the 
entire stock of violins. The parent was appar- 
ently dissatisfied with all of them, and his gaze 
wandered round the shop seeking for something 
better. Finally he saw a violoncello. { 
“We'll take that huge violin there,” said he, as 
asmile of satisfaction spread over his countenance. 
“The boy won’t outgrow that right away!” 


* © 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 


JACKKNIFE lost in the bushes, a search 
and an insinuation of theft had precipitated 
@ noisy quarrel among the boys of Mutton 
Hollow school. The teacher was investigating 
the affair. 
“Budd,” she began, “did you lose your knife?” 
Budd nodded. 
“And you accused Tom Withers of taking It?” 
“Ain’t a-sayin’ nobody took nothing,” explained 
Budd groffly. “All I say is that Pd have found | 
the knife ef Tom hadn't of helped me hunt fer it.” | 































When 
The Doctor 
Says “Quit” 


—many tea or coffee drink- 
ers find themselves in the 
grip of a “habit” and think 
they can’t. But they can— 
easily—by changing to the 
delicious, pure food-drink, 


POSTUM 


This fine cereal beverage 
contains true nourishment, 
but no caffeine, as do tea 
and coffee. 


Postum makes for com- 


fort, health, and efficiency. 


“There’s a Reason” 





Why not get up a roal 
musical shew 7 


F you are like the boys and girls we know. 
you enjoy nothing better than managing 
and staging a good show. You know that 

if it is well managed you can make money 
out of it for your club and have a lot of fun 
yourself. Any good music teacher will be glad 
to help you. It is much more fun than work. 


Here are two dandy operettas that 
can be given at little expense : 


THE PENNANT 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


Price 75 cents 
(For Boys and Girls over 14 Years of Age) 


HE PENNANT is a rousing story of col- 

lege life, with the real punch. The plot 

centres in the attempts of an ambitidus 
American mother to marry her daughter. 
Doris. to an adventurous English Nobleman. 
Doris is in love with a college senior, Jac! 
Lawson, captain of the winning football team, 
and eventually marries him. The dialogue is 
sparkling and witty and there is plenty of 
comedy. One of the most successful American 
operettas ever published. 





The second operetta is 


THE ISLE OF JEWELS 
By George L. Spaulding 
Price 50 cents 
(For Little Boys and Girls) 


HIS operetta celebrates the birthday of 

Princess Sapphire. who dwells on the 

Isle of Jewels. The characters are King 
Diamond, his wife and daughter. Willie Wise. 
a mortal, Lord Topaz. Lord Agate and officers 
of the king's body guard. 
The way to start is to order a copy to-day 
and make plans right away with your boy and 
girl friends. - Acting is great fun and the sing- 
ing is as easy as singing “Hail Columbia.” 


THEO, PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 





est results from all your tools by 
oiling with 3-in-One. Lubricates, 
perfectly, action parts and cutting edges 
of brace and bit. automatic drills, saws, 
wrenches, planes, chisels—every tool. 


3-in-One 


prevents rust or tarnish on all metal parts. 
Also keeps wooden handles clean and sani- 
tary. Ideal for oil stones. 
3-In-One is also needed in every home for 
Many other purposes. It polishes furniture, 
makes dustless dusting cloths, keeps sewing 
machines running perfectly, and all in all has 
79 uses. Directions for each use enclosed 
with each bottle and handy-oll can. 
Sold by General Stores, Hardware, Drug 
and other stores In three-size bottles: 1 oz., 





10c.; 3 oz., Hc 8 oF, (half pint), 5c. Also 


in Handy Oll Cans, 33¢ oz., 35c. 


—Write to-day for a generous 
FREE sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42AIT. Broadway 
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Popula 
Science 
rt Monthly wy 


It will dance just like a man 


It will be almost human, so marvel- 
lous is the machinery the inventor 
Triboulet puts into his music hall 
dummies. But this is only one of the 
new feats of mechanics and science 
in the November Popular Science 
Monthly. Here are a few more: 


To motorcyclists : Keep the 
wind and dust off your girl 
with the combined hood and 
windshield. Talk to her 
through the speaking tube 
on the side. 


This improved machine 
has a life-like body which 
teaches football play- 
ers how to tackle in 
all positions. 


But there are 183 different articles and over 
300 vivid pictures in the November Popular 
Science Monthly. This fascinating maga- 
zine shows you everything that is new in 
automobiles, eléctricity and aéroplanes, 
in submarines, machinery, astronomy and 
wireless, and explaius it all so simply that 
anyone can easily understand it. 


Do you like to make things? Learn how to makea 
footwarmer attachment for a steam radiator —or 


| a side car for a motorcycle—or a stereopticon—or a 


storm vestibule. Well, there are fifty-four articles in 
the November number thut tell you how to do things 
with just a hammer, achisel, a saw and a few mils 


But all this is just a taste of the wealth of 
interesting things in the big November 


Popular 


Science 
Monthly 


15c. a copy $1.50 a year 
You need send no money if you use the convenience coupon. 
BP oe ESSE + 3 a2 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
239 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me Popular Science Monthly for one 
year. I will remit the subscription price 





$1.50 upon receipt of the first copy. 
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A Christmas Present 


For Early Work 


= IVE New Subscriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion” is the goal toward which 
every Companion subscriber is striving 
this fall. ‘he reason is easily found in the Offer 


made by the Publishers to give an extra prize to 
each of their present subscribers who secures five 
new subscriptions before Christmas Day — the 
extra prize to be a 


$2.50 Gold Piece 


in a dainty gift box. When you remember that 
you receive this Gold Piece in addition to five 
Premiums and a Winner’s Gift, the great liber- 
ality of the Offer is at once apparent. Turn 
back to The Companion of October 19, read 
the Offer on page 586, and plan to be one of the 
many fortunate subscribers who will receive the 
Gold Piece asa Christmas Present for Early Work 


NOTE. One of the easiest ways to get new subscriptions for The Companion just now 
is to suggest to your prospects that they give their friends ‘ta year of The Youth's Com- 
panion”’ as a Christmas Gift. A beautiful Christmas Gift Announcement, printed in 
red, green and gold, and inscribed with giver’s name will be sent free with the paper 
if you so direct us when ordering. 


THE OFFER Every boy, girl, man or 


woman, if a subscriber for 
The Companion, who secures at least five new yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Companion before Christmas Day, 
1916, will not only receive five Premiums and one Win- 
ner’s Gift of his own selection (from the Premium List of 
October 19, 1916), but in addition he will also receive a 
$2.50 Gold Piece as a Christmas Present for Early Work 


The same five subscriptions will also count toward ten for a share in the 
Equal Division of $1000. (See October Premium List.) 





IMPORTANT._ 1. To win the $2.50 Gold Piece, the five new subscriptions must be mailed 
at your post office on or after October 19, but not later than December 25, 1916. 2. The 
$2.50 Gold Piece will be sent you by insured mail as soon as your fifth subscription has been 
received and entered, even though you complete your “five” several weeks before Christmas. 
3. Only one Gold Piece given to a worker. 4. This Offer is open to Companion subscribers 
enly, and is subject to Conditions on page 585 in The Companion of October 19, 1916. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 









‘‘Hello Huck!’ 





ECALL that golden day when you first read “Huck 
Finn”? How your mother said, “ For goodness’ sake, 
stop laughing aloud over that book. You sound so 
silly.” But you couldn’t stop laughing. 


Today when you read “Huckleberry Finn” you will 
not laugh so much. You will chuckle often, but you will 
also want to weep. The deep humanity of it—the pathos, 
that you never saw, as a boy, will appeal to you now. 
You were too busy laughing to notice the limpid purity of 





the master’s style. 


MARK 


When Mark Twain first 
wrote “Huckleberry Finn” 
this land was swept with a 
gale of laughter. When he 
wrote “The Innocents 
Abroad” even Europe 
laughed at it itself. 


But one day there ap- 
peared a new book from his 
pen, so spiritual, so true, so 


TWAIN 


lofty, that those who did 
not know him well were 
amazed. “Joan of Arc” 
was the work of a poet—a 
historian—a ~seers- Mark 
Twain was all of these. His 
was not the light laughter of 
a moment’s fun, but the 
whimsical humor that made 
the tragedy of life more 
bearable. 


The Price Goes Up 


25 VOLUMES 


Novels—Stories—Humor—Essays—Travels—History 


This is Mark Twain’s own set. This is the set he wanted 
in the home of each of those who love him. Because he 
asked it, Harpers have worked to make a perfect set at a 


reduced price. 


Before the war we had a contract price for paper, so 
we could sell this set of Mark Twain at a reduced price. 





A Real 


American 

Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. 
He was a searcher for gold in the far 
west. He wasa printer. He worked 
bitterly hard. All this without a 
glimmer of the great destiny that lay 
before him. 

Then, with the opening of the great 
wide West, his genius bloomed. 

His fame spread through the na- 
tion. It flew to the ends of the 
earth, until his work was translated 
into strange tongu om then on, 
the path of fame ight to the 
high places. At 
lost all his me 
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his countrymen 
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ican literature? 
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HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


New York 


Send the 
Coupon 
Without Money 
The last of the edition is in sight. The 
price of paper has gone up. There can be 
no more Mark Twain at the present price. 
There never again will be any more 
Mark Twain at the present price. Get 


the 25 volumes now, while you can. 


Every American has got to have a set 
of Mark Twain in his home. Get yours 
now and save money. 













This is the first announce- 
ment of the final closing of 
the sale. Your children 
want Mark Twain. You 
want him. Send this 
coupon today— 
now—while you 
are looking 










HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Frankiia Sq., 4. Y, 
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GATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRACE MARK 










If you were 200 miles from 
a dentist wouldn’t you employ 


the surest means of protecting 


Colgate’s tis sold everywhere—or a trial tube sent 
Sor 4c in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet_Soap—Luxurious, Lasting, Refined. 
A neuf size at 10c a cake. 


your teeth? 
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HE BEST GFAMERICAN LiPEgtee N FICTION FACT ay 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY IN THE YEAR Copyright, 1916, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. TWO DOLLARS AYEAR * FIVE CENTS A COPY 


BOUT bringing Delia Ses- 
ae sions to the house, Annie 
Dee was as good as her 
word. She had met her several 
times at church entertainments 
and at the reading room of the 
library, and had found her quaint 
and interesting. ‘To be sure, Delia 
seemed a little reluctant to accept 
Annie Dee’s first invitation. She 
seemed to be saying, ‘‘Are you 
sure you want me? Haven’t you 
heard my story? Haven’t they 
told you that my mother was a 
thief or a crazy woman—or both? 
Are you my friend in spite of it 
or because you know nothing of 
it?’? 

But that unspoken inquiry met 
with no response from Annie Dee. 
It was not always possible to tell 
what was going on in the mind 
of that capricious young person. 
Delia Sessions spent some time 
wondering about it the day that 
she first went to the Wardell cot- 
tage. 

Annie Dee was waiting for her 
at the gate, and waved so gay a 
welcome to her that Delia invol- 
untarily quickened her footsteps. 
She was a girl with few friends 
—with none who answered the 
need of her starved heart. Her 
life had been shadowed by the 
knowledge of her mother’s malady 
and by the realization that her 
story was passed on to strangers 
by her Dalroy neighbors. Loyalty 
to her dead mother, pride, shyness 
and sensitiveness had caused her 
to draw within herself, and she 
confided in no one, not even her 
elderly cousin, the postmistress 
of Dalroy, with whom she lived. 
Delia served her as housekeeper, 
and their relations seemed to end 
with their practical service to each 
other. 

‘* How nice of you not to be 
late,’’ said Annie Dee as she went 
out into the lane to meet her. 
‘Mother and Rue are both going 
out presently, and I want them 
to meet you before they go. Isn’t 
this a wonderful day ?”’ 

“It is a pretty day,’’ said Delia 
primly. ‘‘But I don’t often think 
about the weather; do you?’’ 

“IT should say I did. I’m dread- 
fully particular about my weather. 
There isn’t a better critic of it 
anywhere. No one can make more 
cheerful noise over a good day or 
more of a row over a bad one than I can.’’ 

“‘Well, it’s on account of the bad days that 
I taught myself not to pay much attention | 
to the good ones,’’ Delia explained. ‘‘Not to 


care how things come, or whether they’re | 


good or bad, that’s my idea of getting along 
in life.’” 


When Delia entered the house she looked | 


about her with shy enjoyment. 

““Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘I never dreamed you’d 
have a place like this! The house always 
seemed to me like a little ruin. How did 
you make it look so bright?”’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t a ruin—it was only lone- 
some!’’ said Annie Dee, laughing. ‘We 
heartened it up, chucked it under the chin, 
slapped it on the back, and it felt better at 
once. Mother, this is Miss Sessions. Rue, 
you’ve met Delia Sessions? Oh, don’t be 
frightened, Delia; that isn’t a rat you see 
under the chair. It’s only another of our 
guests—one of the Rysdael squirrels. They’re 
making rather free here just now, and I sup- 
pose we ought to discipline them, but when 
they sit up begging with their hands on their 
hearts, we can’t resist them.’? 

“T only stayed to welcome you, Miss Ses- 
sions,’’ said Mrs. Wardell, smiling at the girl 
in her motherly way. ‘‘We’re having a 
meeting at Mrs. Thwait’s this afternoon at 
which we hope to form a woman’s club for 


Dalroy—and not exclusively for middle-aged i 


ladies. We hope to make it so interesting 
that oar young friends will consent to join.”’ 
“Will it be a study club, Mrs. Wardell ?’’ 
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WHEN HE RECOGNIZED HER, THE SMILE GAVE PLACE TO A FROWN. 
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asked the girl earnestly. ‘‘I’d 
like to take up some course of 
| study and improve myself.’? 

**Yes, a club for social and 
literary purposes with a little music and 
art thrown in. Maybe we shall do some 
village improvement work, too. I’d like 
a tree-planting day and a children’s day 
—even a mother’s day.’’ 

“*T don’t think I like set occasions, ’’ said 
‘the girl, ‘Anniversaries are quite as likely 
to be dismal reminders as glad ones. It always: 
| annoys me to have people decide that they’ll 
be happy on a certain day. I suppose I’m 
obstinate, but it makes me want to close my 
doors and sulk.’” | 

Mrs. Wardell laughed good - humoredly. | 
‘*You’re a born individualist, then. Well, if} 
we can get you into our club and make a codp- | 
erator out of you, we shall be fortunate indeed. } 
| An individualist converted into a coéperator 
is the most effective human being in the world. 
Forgive me for leaving you. I shall hope to, 
call on your cousin and yourself some time, | 
for I shouldn’t think of waiting for such a! 
busy woman as your cousin to call on me.’’ 

Delia flushed through her dark skin. She 
was always ready to discount kind things that | 
; were said to her, but it was impossible to dis- 
trust these people. . Could it be, she wondered, | 
that these newcomers, so gracious in manner, 
really knew how little account in Dalroy she 
|and her cousin were? Her cousin was, after 
; all, only a little, worried, wizened, ill-favored 

woman. Delia desperately feared that she | 
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might come to resemble her cousin, 
and it was that fear that had set 
her to cultivating the habit of in- 
difference. Yet here were these 
people, so delightful, so different from any 
she knew, treating her like a possible 
friend! A warm little glow of self-appre- 
ciation flooded the girl. The tight ex- 
pression about her mouth relaxed; her 
awkwardness disappeared. 

Rue brought in some cakes and lemonade 
and put them on a taboret. 

‘“*My humble contribution, ’’ she said. ‘‘ Also 
my peace offering. I am off to the woods, 
Miss Sessions, to find a good place for a picnic. 
Mother is giving a woodland party next week 
while the Curtises are here, and as I’m cursed 
with a systematic mind and can’t leave things 
to chance, I must go and find the precise spot. 

‘Get down, you little beggar!’’ she went 
on to one of the squirrels, which had leaped 
upon her shoulder. ‘‘I’ve fed you till you’re 
in danger of your life from indigestion. 

‘*We ought not to allow them in the house,’’ 
she said to Delia, ‘‘but we’re such weak 
characters that we can’t refuse them.’’ 

After Rue had gone from the room Delia 
Sessions sat thinking for a moment or two in 
' silence, while Annie Dee served the iced drink. 
This family was the kind she had always 


books! She could see Rue in the adjoining 
room tying on her graceful sun hat, and wished 
that she and Annie Dee were going to the 
woods, too; but she was too shy to propose it. 
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She wondered why she so seldom 
went to the woods. Dalroy was 
surrounded by lovely groves and 
it had its fine river, but she had 
made no use of them. She had 
always excused herself by saying 
she had no friend to go with her, 
yet here was this much - sought 
young woman going by herself, 
and well pleased at the prospect, 
apparently. There was something 
the matter with herself, Delia 
decided. She lacked ‘‘go’’; she 
did not know enough to use what 
opportunities for pleasure she had ! 

‘*Please undo my chain, sister!” 
Rue called, and Annie Dee ran to 
unclasp the delicate strand of gold 
about Rue’s neck. A small stone, 
@ topaz, yellow as living sunshine 
and clear as crystal, hung from 
the chain. Delia had noticed it 
swinging gayly in its golden cir- 
clet, and had thought it just the 
sort of jewel for a girl like Rue to 
‘wear. 

“Did you bring your sewing ?’’ 
asked Annie Dee when they were 
settled by themselves, ‘‘I’m so 
glad! I’m embroidering little bas- 
kets of pink roses on these towels. 
Aren’t they sweet? I’m making 
mother a set of a dozen. What 
are you making? Oh, a bureau 
cover! How pretty! Aren’t you 
glad you’re a girl? Boys missa 
lot by not sewing, don’t they? I 
think they have a very dull time 
of itin their off hours. Don’t you 
hate to have a man round the 
house all day ?”” 

‘I don’t know, for I never had 
one. My father died years ago, 
and I’ve no brother.’’ 

‘How stupid of me! But Iam 
that way —stupid. I don’t see 
why. You’d think I was going to 
be intelligent to hear me’ talk— 
that is, if you didn’t listen too 
long. My father is dead, too, bat 
I’ve a brother. Of course you 
mustn’t think that I dislike men, 
Delia. I was only meaning that 
I liked to have little times like this 

when I could be a complete girl and 
not have to live up to any masculine 
ideas.’? 

Meanwhile, Rue had turned her 
back on the town, wandered down 
the lane, climbed a fence, crossed a 
meadow and come at last to Borrow’s 
woods. The spell of the summer 
was waning, but only to yield to the 
charm of approaching fall. 

As Rue made her way along a wood path 
she suddenly came upon a man down on his 
knees, with a magnifying glass in his hand, 
bending over a granite boulder. That slack, 
loose-jointed figure, that great head, those 
rough clothes belonged to Esau Rysdael, the 
old school-teacher. He had never spoken to 
Rue, and had seemed not so much as to recog- 
nize the existence of herself or of her family, 
yet Rue, seeing him there, felt unaccount- 
ably social. 

Esau Rysdael heard Rue’s feet crunching 
among the twigs and looked up with a smile; 
but when he recognized her, the smile gave 
place to a frown. That put Rue on her 
mettle. Why should she, feeling as glad to 
be alive as she did, be disliked by a Rysdael 
or by anyone? 

**Excuse me,’’ she said in the musical voice 
that was so much like her mother’s. ‘‘Is 
it that ladybird you are looking at through 
your glass ?”” 

As Rue spoke, Esau Rysdael looked her 
over; and as he looked, the frown slowly 
smoothed away. 

“The ladybird, ’’ he said deliberately, ‘‘is 
@ mere intruder. ’’ 

‘*Like myself,’’ said Rue, flushing. 

‘*Both you and the ladybird have a right 
to the woods,” he replied. Then, after 
@ pause, he added, ‘‘I am collecting lichens. 
It is a delicate business. Look at this fairy 
lace that I am trying to detach from the rock 
and transfer uninjured to my book.’ 

Rue drew near, and saw upon the rough 
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surface of the boulder an exquisite pink tracery 
finer than any imaginable needlework. 

“‘T have counted ten varieties of lichen upon 
this one boulder,’’ went on the naturalist, 
‘‘which is really quite a number, though not 
exceptional—not at all exceptional. 
interested in lichens?’’ 

**T haven’t had much chance to learn of such 
things, and haven’t availed myself, 1’m afraid, 
of such chances as have come my way. But 
I should like—oh, immensely !—to know about 
them. I was thinking as I came along that I 
could only look at the woods with ignorant 
and uncomprehending eyes. ’” 

‘*Ah, you feel that, do you?’’ cried the old 
teacher with a sudden light in his face. ‘‘It 
is something to have got as far as that.’’ 

“TI feel it deeply,’’ said Rue. ‘‘Will you 
tell me how I can learn the things I wish to 
know? I can’t go to school any more because 
J must work. My vacation is almost over.’’ 

‘You are fortunate,’’ he said shortly. 
‘*How would you feel if you had a prolonged 
vacation thrust upon you? What if you had 
been used to one work for years and suddenly 

- found your occupation gone?’’ 

Rue’s swift thought told her that he would 
not have spoken like that in another place, 
but the quiet woods put them apart from the 
usual conventionalities. 

“TI should find it very hard, Mr. Rysdael.’’ 

‘Yet my daughter tells me, Miss Wardell, 
that you sympathize with the action taken in 
regard to me.’’? He looked at her with the 
sharp gaze of the schoolmaster. 
speak out what is in my mind.’’ 

‘tAnd so do I,’’ answered Rue. ‘‘I only 
said that I believed in progress, and that I 
knew there were new things in teaching 
—things that made pupils enthusiastic 
over their lessons. I thought Dalroy 
should have the benefit of them. I didn’t 
mean to offend your daughter. ’” 

The old naturalist lifted the ladybird on 
one finger and looked at it for a moment 
with whimsical enjoyment of its beauty ; 
then, as it took wing, he turned to Rue 
with a smile. 

“I know that we have seemed bad 
neighbors, ’’ he said; ‘‘but my girl, Lena, 
can’t bring herself to take up with anyone 
who doesn’t stand by me.”’ 

‘*T don’t blame her,’’ Rue declared. ‘‘I 
thought it sweet of her all the time. When- 
ever I’ve started to feel angry at the way 
she treated us, I’ve straightway forgiven 
her because I liked her for being so loyal 
to you.’” 

** You see,’’ went on the man, ‘‘the situ- 


HENRY 
ation has been a peculiar one. Ihave been propped 
looked on for years as the leading educa-  ASTRIDE 

ITS BACK. 


tional man in the county. Now.I’ve been 
put in the wrong by a couple of women 
with a lot of fads. It has been humiliating.’’ 


Rue made noanswer. She wondered whether ' 
he in his heart of hearts did not Know that he | 


was being unjust. 


““Of course,’’ he said in a changed tone, ‘‘I | 


must admit that I am never so happy as when 
1 can go about the woods and amuse myself as 
Iam doing to-day. If I had been allowed to 
bring my classes to the woods, I could have 
taught them something worth the knowing— 
something they could not ‘have learned from 
everyone. I tried it yearsago. But do you sup- 
pose the fanatics in the three R’s would let me 
do that? Nota bit of it. I must stay in the 
classroom with my pupils and hold them to the 
same unchanging round. Sol did. I gave them 
so much of what they wanted that I suppose 
they got tired of it.’ He sighed heavily. 
**You were ahead of your time. Why don’t 
you form woodland classes now, Mr. Rysdael ?’’ 
He shook his head gloomily and did not 
answer. There was something almost childlike 
about him in spite of his schoolmaster manner. 
‘*Are lichens your specialty ?’’? Rue asked, 
with her eyes shining with sympathy. 
‘*Lichens? Oh, no, I cannot say that they 
receive more of my attention than many other 
things. All plants, all flowers, all trees in- 
terest me, though not more than bird and 
animal life. Won’t you step over to the house 
some day and see my specimens? Or perhaps 
they would not interest you?’’ 


He looked wistful, almost timid, like one | 


who fears to have his invitation refused. 

‘Of course I’}] come!’’ Rue cried. ‘‘If you 
will make my peace with your daughter.’ 

‘*Easily done, easily done,’’ he said quickly. 
‘Lena likes you now—wants to know you. 
It’s only her great loyalty to me that makes 
her act as she does. I wish she’d get out more 
and forget our troubles; but she stays in and 
broods over what is to become of us.’’ 

“Yes, of course,’? Rue murmured. ‘‘You’ll 
be wanting to do something soon.’’ With the 
words came an idea. ‘‘O Mr. Rysdael, why 
not write a book on lichens?’’? she demanded. 
“Why, you’d love to, wouldn’t you? Think 
what ‘fairy tales of science’ you could tell and 
what illustrations you could have! Just fancy 
a colored print of that!’? Rue pointed to the 
marvelous tracery of the fronded lichen on the 
rock. ‘‘Why, you must have endless things 
to say on the subject,’’ she added. 

Esau Rysdael looked at her from under his 
overhanging eyebrows. Absurdly enough, he 
was shier than ever. He seemed to be want- 
ing this resourceful young person to go on. 


Are you} 


“*You see, 1} 


; however, or in the drawers of the dressing 


Rysdael? If you wrote a book on the subject, | 


and colleges? You could write it interest- 
ingly and yet in such a way that it would | 
serve for a textbook. ’” 

She received no answer. The old teacher 
seemed to be thinking, and his eyes fell again 
to the granite boulder. Then he looked up 
with a smile. 

“‘T believe that it’s worth thinking about.’’ 

It seemed to Rue the right minute to go—she 
would vanish and leave him to do his thinking. 
She gave him her best smile and bow and 
hastened on into the sunlit grove beyond. It 
was very pleasant there—just the place for the 
picnic. She would have liked to linger, but 
she was so eager to tell her family about her 
meeting with Mr. Rysdael that she turned and 
hastened homeward by another path. 

The cottage was wrapped in quiet. Feeling 
certain that Annie Dee was sleeping, Rue 
stole in noiselessly ; and sure enough, curled 
up in the hammock lay her little sister, dead 
to joys and troubles. 

Rue had that feeling of vague and utterly 
senseless irritation she always felt when she 
got home and found her mother absent. There 
‘was no one at all to talk to, although there 
was so much to tell. She made the best of it 
by treating herself to a glass of cool milk and 
looking over a magazine while she rested. 
Then she took @ cool bath and dressed herself 
in the thinnest frock she could tind—a white 
lawn, sprigged with yellow buttercups. 

“My little topaz goes nicely with this,’’ she 
said half alond. ‘‘I’l) put that on.’” 

She remembered that before leaving for the 
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woods she had tossed the chain and pendant 
on her dressing table ; but it was not there now. 

“Annie Dee has put it away,’’ she said to 
herself, and searched in the little box where 
she kept her ‘‘pretties.’? It was not there, 


table. Could Annie Dee have put it on? It 
was not likely, but on the chance of finding it 
round her sister’s neck, she stole out to the 
hammock. Annie Dee’s white throat was bare. 

As Rue gazed at her sister, Annie Dee’s 
eyelids fluttered and opened. 

“Oh, it’s you, sister? Is it time to get 
supper?’’ Annie Dee cried. 

““I’m sorry I wakened you, dear. No, it’s) 
not quite supper time. I was looking for my 
little chain and pendant. I can’t find them.’’ 

‘* You dropped them on the dressing table —’’ 

“IT know. They’re not there.’’ 

Annie Dee leaped from her hammock and 
ran to the bedroom. She searched everywhere. 
Then she turned a white face toward her sister. 

“*It’s the queerest thing in the world !’” 

“Don’t mind so much, honey! What’s the 
matter with you, anyway?’ 

“Nothing at all. I saw the necklace after | 
you left. Delia Sessions was looking at it. | 
She said that she thought the way the stone ; 
was set was charming. She—she was looking | 
at it when I went to speak to a delivery man.’? | 

The words seemed to die in her throat. She | 
tried to strangle the memories as they were! 
born; but in spite of all she could do the | 
stories she had heard of Delia Sessions’s half- 
demented, thieving, piteous little mother came ' 
trooping back, and along with them Miss Fer- | 
ris’s remarks abont the resemblance between | 
Delia and her mother. 

‘*People wonder,’’ Miss Ferris had said, ‘‘if 
she’1] follow in her mother’s footsteps. ’” 

Rue was remembering all, too, as her sister 
could see; both of them were trembling as they | 
did when they saw anything ugly or cruel, 
and the younger sister put the thoughts of 
both into words when she said: 

“Oh, I wish mother would come!’’ 

Almost upon the word their mother appeared 
in the doorway, and they blurted out their 
tale in their clear, excited voices. 

“What shall we do?’’ Annie Dee concluded. 

‘Do???’ repeated Mrs. Wardell, with a curious 
light shining in her eyes. ‘‘Why, invite Delia 
to our picnic the very first of all!” 

“You mean —’? 

“I mean that the girl didn’t do it,”? Mrs. 
Wardell declared. ‘‘Why, she’d be the last 











person in Dalroy to do such a thing! Don’t 


she’d never commit such a fault. 


get out. Never tell anyone—not anyone —’’ 
‘There was a dry little cough at the door, 


“It is what you really care for, isn’t it, Mr. | you see she would? After all she has suffered, | and all three Wardells, turning at once, saw 
And what- | Miss Ferris, acknowledged queen of the town 
wouldn’t there be a demand for it in schools ever you do, never, never let a hint of this | gossips, standing there, with a sardonic smile 


on her lips that said plainer than words: 
“*T told you s0.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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@ small, nameless brook that almost 
from its source to its mouth was lined, 
and indeed filled, with watercress. An Eng- 
lish family that formerly lived on the Bolton 
place was said to have introduced the plant 
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there, and that may have been true, for 
I know of no other stream in our neigh- 
borhood in which watercress could be 
found. Very few Easton people cared 
for the pungent little creeper, but 
mother liked it, and whenever I had 
leisnre I used to go over to the creek 
and get a mess for her. 

At dinner one Saturday in May she 
complained that nothing on the table 
appealed to her appetite, and added that 
she believed she could eat a watercress 
salad. I said nothing at the time, for 
we were very busy just then ; bat about 
three o’eclock I put up the team with 
which I had been ploughing, got a ten-quart 
pail from the kitchen, and started toward the 
lane that led over the hills to the Nickerson 
road. 

Dora and Henry Farmsworth, cousins from 
the West, were visiting us that spring. Dora 
saw me as I crossed the road, and asked where 
I was going. 

‘To a little creek over there, to get water- 
cress,’ I answered, pointing to the east. 

“Oh, I never saw any except at a greengro- 
cer’s!’? she exclaimed. ‘‘Come on, Henry!’’ 

‘*But,’’ I protested a little ungraciously, for 
I had planned to make a quick trip and 
be back before supper, ‘‘it’s a mile and a 
half, across country, and three miles by 
the road.’? 

“Well, what of it?’’ she said, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I guess we can stand it if you 
can.” 

‘Don’t worry about Do,” said Henry ; 
‘‘she can outwalk either of us.’” 

I had hoped that we should not have 
to go farther than the pasture of the 
Bolton farm, through which the creek 
ran; but we found that the cattle had 
trampled the plant. Indeed, we had to 
ascend almost to the source of the brook 
before we found any watercress in good 
condition. There we soon filled the 
pail, and then went south to Nickerson’s 
Corners. 

‘Shall we go round the square, or 
back the way we came?’’ I asked when 
we reached the road. 

“It’s almost sunset now,’”’ said Henry, 
“tso we'd better go down to your slash- 
ing, and then cut across to the lane.’” 

“Tt would be nearer yet to take to the 
fields right here, wouldn’t it??? Dora 
asked, pointing off to the northwest, 
where a corner of our barn could be seen 
through an opening in the hills. ‘‘It looks 
from here as if we should save half a mile.’’ 

‘Just about that,’’ I replied; ‘‘but —’’ 

Without completing the sentence, I climbed 
to the top of the fence and carefully inspected 
the intervening fields. Young Tom Worthey 
was driving his father’s cattle toward the milk- 
ing shed ; the big hill pasture seemed empty. 

‘All right,’’ I said. ‘‘Give me your hand, 
Dora, and I’ll help you over.’” 

‘“‘What were you hesitating about?’’ she 
asked when we reached the other side. 

““T was trying to see what stock was running 
in Worthey’s pasture. ’’ 

‘Toes he still own the Jersey that he bought 
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two years ago when we were here?’’ Henry in- 
quired. ‘‘I remember that it was pretty ugly.’’ 

‘*Yes; but Tom is driving the cattle home 
now. I can’t see anything in the pasture.’’ 

We skirted a wheat field, passed through a 
meadow and came to the high fence that bor- 
dered the Worthey farm; there I again sur- 
veyed the forty acres of broken ground ahead 
of us. I could not see all of the pasture from 
the fence top, but the only living creatures in 
sight were three or four yearlings near the 
entrance to the lane, where they had just been 
separated from the remainder of the herd. 

“I’m not afraid of cattle,’’ Dora protested. 
‘*we’ve got more on our ranch than I’ve seen 
in this county. You needn’t be so particular 
on my account.’’ 

Henry winked at me from behind her. **Ed’s 
timid, Do,’’ he said. 

Once over the fence, we started diagona!ly 
across the field, aiming for the point where our 
farm touched Mr. Worthey’s. We at last reached 
the summit of the long hill, and looked down 
the farther slope, which was shorter and more 
abrupt than the one we had just ascended. It 
was cut by a number of ravines, and we pres- 
ently had to make a detour to avoid one of them. 

As we passed round the head of the litue 
gulch, which was fringed with bushes, I glanced 
down at the spring at the bottom, and halted 
involuntarily. Standing knee-deep in the water 
and staring up at us with a malignant expres- 
sion, was Worthey’s Jersey bull! 

Henry saw the beast at the same time. 
‘“\Well,’? he began, ‘‘that —” 

He never finished the sentence; at that mo- 
ment the bull, rumbling angrily, came charging 
up the side of the ravine. 

‘“‘Why,’’ Dora cried in surprise, ‘‘it looks 
really savage !’’ 

We gave her no time for further remarks 
but, catching hold of her hands, ran back 
toward the highest point of the hill, where a 
widespreading black-walnut tree afforded the 
nearest available refuge. 

Fortunately the sides of the ravine were very 
steep, especially near its head, and the animal 
took a full minute to scramble to the top. By 
that time we had covered the hundred yards 
to the tree and were lifting Dora into the low 
branches. Henry followed, but I stopped to 
band up my pail of watercress, and the bull 
nearly gored me before I had climbed beyond 
its reach. Bellowing and glaring up at us, the 
beast raged about under the tree. 

‘We're in a fine scrapel’’ said Henry, in 
disgust. ‘‘I supposed they always took him 
up with the other cattle.’’ 

‘“‘They did till last week; I’ve seen them 
driving him home several times. Climba little 
higher, Henry, and see if ‘Tom’s still in sight.” 





Henry climbed up to the topmost bough, 
while I helped Dora to a more comfortable 
seat with her back against the tree trunk. 

‘*There’s no sign of him, or of anyone else!” 


Henry called down. ‘Hold on; there’sa team 
over on the Nickerson road. Shall I yell?” 

“You might try,’’ I replied; ‘‘but I doubt 
if you can make yourself heard.’’ 

Henry shouted lustily, but the only result 
was to increase the anger of the bull, which 
now began to tear up the turf in its rage. 

Henry finally descended from the tree top 
and joined us in the low branches. ‘‘Evi- 
dently. that bull has. made up its mind to 
stay right..under this tree,’’? he said. “It 
will_bé! dark in an hour, and Do can’t stay 
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here all night. Did your mother or anyone! bull unmercifully when the animal got beneath | the bull plunging ahead as fast as it could’ what took place. 


else know where you were going ?’” 

**No; and I don’t think they saw you leave 
with me, either. Of course they’ll be worried 
over our absence, but they won’t have any idea 
where to look for us.’? 

‘*Let’s cut a couple of good, thick sticks and 
see if we can’t club the beast away.’” 


We cut two good-sized limbs, and, descend- | 


ing as near the ground as we could get, 
thumped the bull lustily. It speedily tired 
of vainly charging in our direction, and re- 
treated beyond our reach. 

A moment later the pail of watercress fell 
from the tree and the bull battered and 
trampled it into a shapeless mass. ‘The sight 
drove away any thoughts of our facing the 
creature on the ground with our clubs. 

‘I’m sure we can conquer the brute,’’ 
Henry declared, climbing farther out upon the 
limb on which he was perched. ‘‘I never saw 
an animal that couldn’t be. Don’t hit it hard, 
Ed, but stir it up with the end of your club, 
so it’ll come this way.’’ 

‘“‘What are you going to do?” 

“Give it the fright of its life. Poke it up!” 

Thinking that Henry meant to belabor the 





As Henry swung to one 


{him, I began to tap the creature on the nose|go, with Henry sitting on its shoulders and side and sprang for the ground, I rushed at 


with my club. A minute of that treatment; 
was enough to goad it into rushing toward me. 
As it charged I heard Dora cry out. 

“‘Henry Farnsworth!’ she called. 
you do anything so foolish! Henry??? 

Her cry was so shrill that the bull wheeled 
about to face her, and in duing so came directly 
under Henry. At that moment, to my aston- 
ishment and dismay, Henry dropped astride its 
back and, flinging his arms forward, clutched 
the creature’s horns. 

The bull’s bellow of surprise and rage almost 
drowned Dora’s scream. Out of the corner of | 
one eye I saw the aniinal going in circles down | 
| the hillside; then I whirled to grasp Dora, 
who was on the point of leaping to the ground. 
As there was no stopping her, I helped her to 
descend in a less reckless manner, after which 
we both ran to the crest of the hill to see what 
had become of the Jersey and its rider. 

There were signs that the animal had crashed 
into the fence at the bottom of the slope; after 
that, it had turned to the south, and was now 
racing toward the farthest edge of the pasture. 


“Don’t 


belaboring its sides with his heels. 

“Don’t worry,’’ 1 said to Dora. 
well he stays on, and the worst is over.’” 

“Yes; but how is he going to get off?’ 

“We'll help him when it comes to that.’? 

At the south line the bull turned up the 
slope, but soon wheeled back and lumbered 
along parallel with the fence toward the north. 
Twice it tried to turn aside into the ravines; 
but Henry thumped it on the nose with the 
tlat of his hand and turned it back. 

**Let’s get to the north fence ahead of 
them!’ I cried, and we ran along the brow 
of the hill, abreast of the wearied charger 
below. When we reached that barrier, the 
bull had turned up the hill toward us; but 
even Henry’s most forcible kicks could not 
force the creature into a run. Its tongne was 
hanging out and its sides heaved as it stumbled 
forward. 

“Get over the fence, Dora,’’ I directed, ‘tand 
T’ll thump the beast while Henry gets off.’? 
Then I called, ‘‘ Jump, Henry !’’ 

“Wait till I get to the top,’’ he answered. 








Through the gathering twilight we could see 


Dora sat on the fence, anxiously watching 


“See how | 


the bull, brandishing my club. 

The Jersey seemed astonished to be relieved 
of Henry’s weight, for it stopped and shovk 
itself. At the same instant it siw me comink- 
Evidently it still had some fixht left in it, 
for it lowered its head and lunged forward 
viciously. ‘The quickness of the movement 
took me by surprise, but I dodged and man- 
aged to give the beast a heavy blow with 
the club on the end of its nose. At the 
same instant Henry, who had landed safe on 
the ground, picked up a heavy stone and 
threw it at the bull with all his mixht. It 
| struck just below the Jersey’s ear and ended 
‘the fight. The big bull wheeled and fled down 
the hill. 

“Pye ridden better mounts in my time, ’’ 
| said Henry, clinging to the fence and pant- 
| ing almost as loudly as the Jersey; ‘‘but it 
certainly broke easily. Why, a child could 
ride it now.’”? 

I am sure that no child ever tried to ride 
the bull; but in one sense it really was broken, 
for during the years that Mr. Worthey kept 
the animal it never again attacked anyone. 








FOR YOUNG MEN WHO WOULD BE 


PRESIDENT 


T is often said that the President 
is the most powerful ruler on 
earth. That is not true, even if 
you limit the scope of the remark to 
popular government. The premier 
of England, maintained in power by the 
majority of Parliament, is not only the execu- 
tive but also the legislative head of the coun- 
try. Although his will is moderated by the 
Cabinet, whose support he needs in order to 
retain the majority in the Commons at his 





back, he has much more direct control of the | 


two branches, the executive and the legislative, 
than our President has. 

When the President comes into office, his 
party has usually outlined a programme in the 
form of the platform upon which he was 
elected, and there are certain political policies 
to which he is pledged. If the election ousts 
one party and puts another into control, much 


aftirmative legislation is needed to carry out! 


party pledges, 

As the executive and legislative branches are 
usually animated by a common purpose during 
his first Congress, the President exercises a 
very considerable moral intluence over the 
legislative branch. The extent of that influ- 
ence depends somewhat upon the personality 
of the President, upon his political experience 
and upon his deftness in using those executive 
powers that affect individual members of Con- 
gress. Then, too, if the President has great 
popularity, members of Congress known to be 
in executive favor find themselves strength- 
ened in their own districts and states. 


EVILS OF PATRONAGE. 


EDERAL patronage has played an 
important part in the effective 
strength of the President’s will in 
shaping legislation—more important 
even in the past than now. As the 
patronage is dispensed, it is easy to see in the 
storms and adversities of an administration 
the waning of executive influence. A defeat 
in the mid-term elections shakes a President’s 
prestige and leadership. ‘Nothing succeeds 
like suocess,’’ and nothing defeats like defeat. 

We ought to take away from the President 
and the Congress the use of the Federal pat- 
Tonage in the local Federal offices that now 
exist in every state, territory, county and town 
in our broad republic. If Congress would 
consent to change the statute and abolish the 
Present requirement that such appointments be 
confirmed by the Senate, they could be put into 
the classified civil service by executive order. 

In that case such offices would be filled by 
Promotion from the assistants. Then the de- 
moralizing feature of the executive power 
Would cease to worry and strain the President. 
He and the Congressmen would have more 
time to devote to the duties of statesmanship 
and to the study of the real needs of the coun- 
try. Politics would be purer, the offices would 
be more efficiently managed, and millions of 
dollars would be annually saved. 

‘There is a great body of workers in Wash- 
ington that is not dependent on the President, 
and that remains constant as administrations 
appear and disappear. I mean the great human 
machinery made up of the assistant chiefs of 
bureaus, the chief clerks, and the clerks, in- 
Spectors, examiners and other employees of 
various designations who keep the government 
Tanning. The President may go to the Panama 
Canal, he may spend the summer at the sea- 
shore; the heads of departments may absent 
themselves from Washington ; and yet the gov- 
ernment at Washington still lives. 

The men who run it are content with a 
Permanent tenure and small salaries, and find 





their pleasure in life in the 
| joy of service. They have ae- 
| quired a personal interest in 
| the government’s side of every 
transaction. Among them are men of real 
ability who would have succeeded well in 
discharging great business and industrial re- 
sponsibilities, 

Only after a service like mine, covering more 
| than a decade of intimate knowledge of depart- 
ments and bureaus, can you appreciate the 
debt of gratitude that the public owes to those 
men of ability, courage and experience who 
| constitute the real organization of the govern- 
ment at Washington. Into such a body as 
that the President can infuse a spirit of en- 
thusiasm by proclaiming a desire for economy 
and efficiency and by showing appreciation of 
; the work that they do. He cannot change its 
personnel; nor can he change the traditions 
by which it is largely governed. 

Of course there is a tendency among these 
civil servants toward a bureaucratic and rigid 
spirit that sometimes does injustice to deserv- 
ing claimants, and that sometimes resists wise 
innovations in government methods of business. 
A complete reorganization would no doubt 
improve the service, but that reorganization 
cannot come until present conditions have been 
thoroughly examined. And at present the 
service is, on the whole, very effective. 

The work of reorganizing the service lies 
before a future President. That is what a 
President and Congress could do if moved 
by a common purpose, but they must be 
willing to postpone the more spectacular legis- 
lation that has greater influence in winning 
votes. 

A President naturally wishes the approval 
of the people. If he can read the will of the 
people, and if he knows how to interpret pop- 
ular expression, he has a faculty that makes 
much for his success. A President with the 
people behind him can do much more good 
than one whose motives the people suspect, or 
whose sympathy the people doubt. 

But slavishly to follow the temporary judg- 
ment of the people will make a President’s 
work utterly useless. A President who acts 
as if there were over his head the power of 
|instant recall by the people will be sure to 
| fail; so, too, he who utterly ignores the value 
of popular support in accomplishing real prog- 
ress is sure of failure. There is a noteworthy 
difference between the wise expediency that, 
in order to accomplish something for the public 
weal, avoids a frontal attack that is certain to 
be defeated by popular but deep-seated mis- 
conception and the opportunism that abandons 





of thoughtless demagogues. 


WISE EXPEDIENCY EXEMPLIFIED. 


TIE best illustration of the wise ex- 
pediency that I have in mind is the 
course Mr. Lincoln took in regard to 
abolishing slavery. At the outset 
of the war, the great danger to the 

Union was in the threatened action of the 

border states to join those that had actually 

seceded. Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 

Missouri and half of Indiana were filled with 

Southern sympathizers. In conducting the war, 

the President needed the support of their repre- 

| sentatives in Congress. Had he yielded to the 
demands of Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips 
and the abolitionists, he would have endan- 
gered the cause of the Union by alienating the 
large population of the border states who, 








every useful policy that attracts the criticism | 


although willing to fight seces- 


opposed to abolishing slav- 
ery by confiscation. Lincoln, 
therefore, waited until the war was nearly 
half over before, as a war measure, he freed 
the slaves of those in rebellion. The political 
genius of his course becomes more and more 
clear as impartial history reveals it. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MEN. 


N the contidence of the Executive 
Chamber, a President learns the 
motives of the men who are promi- 
nent in political leadership as few in 
the country can know them. Hecan 

acquire an insight into their characters that 

enables him to judge with great accuracy what 
each man will do under the pressure of an 
emergency. He comes to learn the real patri- 
otism and courage of men who are charged 
with being only politicians or selfish friends of 
selfish interests. He has an opportunity to 
judge whether or not the public estimate of 
men is correct. In the long mn the public is 
generally accurate and just, but in th ue of 
one campaign or of a single presidential term 








their estimate of their public servants. 

Of course the presidency affects in different 
ways the men who hold it. Some Presidents 
may feel their power, but I think that most 
of them are burdened with a sense of their 
responsibility and are more troubled about 
the limitations of their power, which do not 
seem to be commensurate with their respon- 
sibility. 

It is a fierce light that beats upon the White 
House—quite as fierce as any that beats upon a 
throne. Until he is relieved from it, a Presi- 
dent never realizes the unconscious strain that 
he has toundergo. The joyousness that comes 
after he has laid down the burden, and the 
contrast between the life succeeding that in 
the White House and the life passed in it, 
reveal to him the nature of what he has gone 
through. 

Of course it is pleasant to be treated with 
consideration by everyone; it is human nature 
for the incumbent to enjoy the respect that is 
rendered to the office. But there is an isola- 
tion for the President that it is impossible to 
avoid. He is the only person in the govern- 
ment service who has that kind of isolation. 
Few see him except by special appointment. 
The office separates him from society; there is 
no neighborly dropping in; there is a curtain 


he was accustomed to associate. 

It is not true that that keeps him from 
knowing what is going on or that it saves him 
from feeling the shafts of criticism. The sug- 
gestion that he only hears the kindly view of 
what he does from his Cabinet and from those 
who are near to him does not cover the whole 
ground. He has candid friends, and he reads. 
the newspapers. 

From Congressmen and from visitors who 





President hears the news from all over the 
country. 
few days, and unless he is always using them 


| tions he can learn much from them. If he is 
| Open to information at all, he can exercise very 
| excellent judgment as to the state of the public 
| pulse. 

The home he has in the White House is a 





sion to the uttermost, were | 


misunderstandings and the winds of doctrine | 
that sway the people often mislead them in| 


between him and that body of men with whom ! 


frequently turn their steps to Washington the | 
He sees the newspaper men every | 


to give the public his view of pending ques- | 


By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
Gormer President of the Tnited States 
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delightful one to live in. Mr. Charles F. 
McKim, the architect, retitted the noble 
old structure, which in its simple dignity 
| and perfect architecture properly typities the 
conception that the American people have 
of the oftice of President. It is not a roy? 
palace; it is a gentleman’s home. ‘There is 
nothing garish, nothing meretricious, nothing 
overdrawn, to give it an exaggerated promi- 
nence in the landscape. It stands in a beau- 
tiful park, and is admirably adapted for the 
large receptions, dinners and musicales that 
the President gives in the course of a season. 
It offers him an opportunity to entertain 
properly foreign guests, no matter what their 
station. 

It is pleasant to dispense the hospitality of 
the White House, because you know that most 
of your guests will remember all their lives 
all the circumstances of their visit. That was 
the case with me when [ visited the White 
House in President Grant’s time, in President 
Arthur’s time and in President McKinley’s 
time, and I assume that it must be so with 
others. The pleasure of breaking party lines 
in entertaining the Senate and the House was 
one of the keenest minor pleasures that I had 
in office. 

The government is generous with the Presi- 
dent in salary and in paying his expenses of 
living. He can save a substantial sum each 
year and still not be nigzardly in his hospi- 
tality. 








SECRET SERVICE GUARDS. 


MY H REE Presidents of the United States 
have been assassinated, and Congress 
in consequence has thought it wise 
to enjoin upon the chief of the Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department 
the duty of guarding the President against 
assault. Three or more experienced men are 
assigned to that duty, and they attend him 
wherever he goes. 

Of course when he is in the White House 
the regular District policemen, who watch the 
approaches, make the presence of the Secret 
Service men unnecessary. Whenever the Pres- 
ident goes abroad, however, the Secret Service 
men are expected to be in his immediate 
neighborhood—in the vehicle in which he is 
riding, or in another that follows; whenever 
| he makes a railway journey, they are in his 
private car. 

These Secret Service men become very skill- 
ful in detecting the presence of persons who 
| are demented and who in their excitement may 
become dangerous. Of course, if a man wished 
to kill the President and sacrifice his own life 
for it, the Secret Service precautions might 
not prevent him from carrying out his purpose ; 
but there is greater danger from demented 
persons than from deliberate murderers. My 
own impression is that, if there had been 
as great precaution taken when President 
McKinley was at the Exposition in Buffalo as 
is taken to-day, that tragedy would not have 
occurred. 

The assassin in that case had his hand in 
his pocket, where he had concealed a revolver 
wrapped in a handkerchief. If that had hap- 
| pened to-day, a Secret Service man would have 
| seized the assailant’s hand in his pocket, found 
the revolver and arrested him—long before the 
man had reached a point where he could carry 
out his purpose. Although I recognize the 
necessity of such precautions, I am bound to 
‘say that they are often irksome to the Pres 
‘dent. The Secret Service men are as consid- 
erate as possible and-are well-trainedymen who 
mind their, business, but that Govstant doezing 
of- the“ President’s~steps~arouses\in- him the 
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unconscious feeling of being under surveillance into usurpation of power and a breach of by setting a danyerous precedent will far 


and guard himself, rather than of being pro- 
tected. 

An impression has gone abroad that the 
President may not leave the country. There 
is no law that prevents his doing so, and there 
is no provision in the Constitution that he 
would violate in leaving the national jurisdic- 
tion. There is a constitutional direction that 
the Vice President shall act for the President 
in case he is disabled. If he went abroad in 
such a way as to prevent his directing affairs, 
he might well be held to have disabled him- 
self, and the Vice President might act for him 
in his absence. In these days of the telegraph, 
the telephone and the wireless, however, it 
would be hard for him to take a trip during 
which he could not keep in constant commu- 
nication with those at home who would carry 
out his directions. 

President Roosevelt, on the deck of a govern- 
ment vessel, went to Panama and examined 
the canal, then in construction, and lived on 
the zone, which is within the dominion of the 
United States, as indeed the deck of the vessel 
was. But he dined with the president of 
Panama in the city of Panama, which is out- 
side our national jurisdiction. I did the same 
thing, and I also dined with President Diaz 
at Juarez, just across the Rio Grande from 
El Paso; but no one has suggested that in 
those cases we disabled ourselves from per- 
forming executive duties. 

My sustained mental work in the presi- 
dency was not equal in amount or in time 
consumed to that which I was obliged to 
devote to my judicial duties, or indeed to 
that which I have done in my university 
lectures at Yale and elsewhere since I left 
the White House. I had many assistants in 
my Cabinet officers and their subordinates, 
who investigated and reviewed the reasons 
for and against an issue, and thus reduced 
the labor of the President to that of mak- 
ing the decision; but the strain of the work 
was, nevertheless, greater than any I have 
undertaken. 

The President daily consumes a great amount 
of vital energy in meeting persons who present 
him questions that he must decide promptly 
and yet wisely, and in resisting pressure from 
those whose motives are mixed. I soon came 
to understand that there is something besides 
the exercise of mental processes, something 
besides the investigation of facts and the ar- 
rangement of arguments, that can exhaust you 
physically and mentally. A President will 
feel as limp as a rag after a long day; yet 
during that day he may not have done any 
Teal intellectual work. 

It is very essential that the President should 
be careful to set aside a part of the day for 
exercise. Mr. Roosevelt was very wise in that 
matter. No emergency led him to give up his 
two hours a day for a run in the country, 
for tennis or for some other form of exercise ; 
and thus he was enabled to meet successfully 
the great call upon his physical strength. I 
did not make the rule so rigid, and suffered 
much from my failure to do so. 
play golf every afternoon when it was pos- 
sible, and other afternoons to go out for a 
long walk, but too often I allowed persons to 
invade that which should have been a sacred 
hour. 

The President has an unusual opportunity 
to meet interesting people under delightful 
circumstances, because generally people who 
have done things and who have earned a posi- 
tion in the world are interested to know the 
President and willing to disclose themselves to 
the chief of a nation. 

The President’s relation with the diplomats 
is also most pleasant. Such men as Lord Bryce 
and Mr. Jusserand it was a privilege to know 
in the quasi-confidential relation that naturally 
exists between an ambassador and the Presi- 
dent. Lord Bryce is a man of encyclopedic 
knowledge; he has been everywhere and 


knows something of every country, and knows | 
Mr. Jusserand has delightful French ' 


it well. 
vivacity, wit and humor. IIe is, moreover, 
an English historian, and profoundly learned 
in English literature; he has been so long in 
America that he knows us quite as well as 
Lord Bryce does. Such men contribute most 
substantially to the good understanding be- 
tween nations. 

Of course the real satisfaction in being Pres- 
ident is in doing something of permanent ben- 
efit to your fellow countrymen. Yet although 
you do much, you will be dissatisfied when, 


after your term of offive, you look back and | 
see how much you hoped to do that circum- | 


stances prevented you from doing. But a 
President must be content in his four years or 
eight years of office to play his part, to do as 
well as he can, to accept the opportunities that 
come, to make progress, even though the steps 
are neither long nor radical. 

The idea that the President is alone respon- 
sible for the welfare of the entire country 
and that he is to blame if needed changes 
in our social and political structure are not 
introduced is unfounded. The President is 


@ cog, and an important cog, in the machinery | 


of the government, but he is not the whole 
machine. If he assumes a wider responsi- 


constitutional and statutory limitations. 


The exceed any good that he may do in acting 


{injury that he will thus do to his country | as if he were a benevolent despot. 


ALICIAS POOR. MOTHER 


1 





LICIA was three months past her eight- | Reed’s interests had centred in Alicia. What 
eenth birthday, and, although at times | was she to do now with her empty life? 
| 


she felt extremely old and almost pain- 


It was at Alicia’s special request that Mrs. 


letters were full of herself, and Mrs. Reed’s 
letters were full of Alicia. Mrs. Reed was 
| interested in every detail of her daughter's 
college experiences. She asked innumerable 
questions about her work, the studies she pre- 
ferred, her instructors and their methods. 
They spent the Christmas holidays together 
in New York and reveled in pictures and music 
and shopping and each other’s company. The 
first glimpse of her mother relieved a certain 
undefined apprehension in Alicia’s mind, 
although with it she had a queer little under- 
current of feeling that was almost resentment. 
She had expected to find her mother a little 
pale and wistful after three months of seja- 
ration from her. Instead Mrs. Reed looked 





| fully wise, she was not altogether beyond that ' Reed wore her rose-colored gown to dinner; younger and prettier than Alicia could ever 
, irrepressible youthfulness which bubbles over | that evening. 


| in song and slamming doors and delightfully 





unreasonable laughter. And of vourse she was , mother. 
happy, for in two weeks she was to begin her to be irresistible. 
; course at the college that had been the goal, but I look best in the dignified colors like | herself, that had wrought the change. After 


‘It’s the most becoming gown you’ve got, 
Just remember that when you want 
And by the way, it’s funny, 





THEY SPENT THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS TOGETHER IN NEW YORK 
AND REVELED IN PICTURES AND MUSIC AND SHOPPING 
AND EACH OTHER'S COMPANY. 


|days. Therefore Alicia raced from the second 
floor to the third, singing as she ran, and 
| arrived gasping. 
‘*My dear child!’’ Mrs. Reed, who was on 
| her knees by the window, packing books, shook 
| her head reprovingly as Alicia flung herself on 
‘the rug beside her. ‘‘When are you going to 
learn to be more deliberate in coming upstairs ? 
You don’t save any time by running, you see.’” 
| “I’m not trying to save time, darling. I’m 
\ running merely because I can’t fly. If you 
| were going to college in two weeks, wouldn’t 
you just long for wings?’ 
| Mrs. Reed did not answer. 


painstaking care that at once revealed her as 

|a lover of books. Alicia, even in her self- 
absorption, noticed the slight shadow that 
clouded her mother’s face. 

‘*Poor little mother! 
have gone to college yourself. What a grind 
you would have been, and how many prizes 
you would have taken! Of course I’m crazy 
about college, too, but, in strict confidence, I 
could dispense with the studying if I had the 
rest of it.’? 

Mrs. Reed smiled gravely. She was well 
aware that her daughter had not inherited her 
own passion for learning. There was no 


creditably in college, but it was not the scho- 
lastic, but the social, side of the coming years 
that appealed to the girl most strongly. 

“I'd have enjoyed college, no doubt, dear. 
But I married when I was very young. I was 
not twenty, you know, when you were born.’” 

‘*And I’ve kept you busy ever since. ’” 
getful of the numberless tasks that awaited 
her, Alicia leaned her pink cheek on her hand. 


| and pushing and drilling me.’’ 


smooth forehead. 
with yourself now, mother?’” 
“T shall have to tind something to do.’? 
Alicia little guessed how many times in the 





She went on> 
| wrapping Alicia’s French dictionary with a| 


It’sa pity you couldn’t | 


danger that Alicia would not acquit herself | 





I tried to! of her ambition almost from her kindergarten | black and gray and dark brown, and you need 
| blues and rose color to set you off. 


I wonder 
whether I’ll be the same when I’m old.’’ 
Mrs. Reed greeted the remark with a laugh, 
and Alicia, realizing her slip, reddened. 
“‘Of course I don’t mean that you’re really 
old, mother, only —’’ 


“‘T understand, dear. No, thirty-eight is not 


old, though it may seem so to eighteen.’’ 


Mrs. Reed felt that there was an advantage in 
putting the thing into words. Certainly thirty- 
eight was not old. 

Ten days later the two journeyed east to- 
gether. Mrs. Reed saw her daughter settled 
in one of the big dormitories at college, kissed 
her good-by and left her. It was their first 
separation. 
left, Alicia’s roommate, Olive Atwood, found 
her weeping tempestuously into her pillow. 

They had been acquainted less than twenty- 


four hours, but Olive sat down on Alicia’s bed ; 


and patted her heaving shoulders. ‘'I know,’’ 
she said. ‘tI was dreadfully homesick once, 
when I went to Canada for the summer.’’ 

‘I’m not crying for myself !’’ sobbed Alicia. 
“I’m going to enjoy every minute. But 
mother! Poor, poor mother! She hasn’t 
anyone except me. When I think of her alone 
in that big house —’? 

But Alicia was not to be haunted by the 
thought of her mother’s loneliness. Two weeks 
later Mrs. Reed wrote that she had rented the 
house, and that she should board in Chicago 
for the winter. Olive Atwood pointed out that 
between the shops and the libraries Mrs. Reed 
would have plenty to occupy her time; when 
her mother’s letters continued to be cheerful, 


For-! Alicia was glad enough to agree with Olive. 


Mother and daughter wrote frequently, never 
less often than every other day. Alicia told 


‘I wonder what sort of student I should have 1 her mother about the basketball team, and the 
been if you hadn’t studied every lesson with | reception given for the new students, and the 
me from the time I began, and kept prodding Latin professor who was so sarcastic that some 
A sudden of the best students turned pale when they 
perplexing thought brought a frown to her | rose to translate. She told of occasional mid- 
‘‘What are you going to do: night feasts, and described in detail the girls 


with whom she was becoming intimate—begin- 
ning, of course, with Olive. 


Had Alicia not been in a whirl of agreeable | 


Fifteen minutes after the train | 


remember seeing her look before. And some- 
how she seemed more quickly responsive to 
every outside appeal. It was undoubtedly life 
| in the big Western metropolis, Alicia said w 


the first surprise was over, she acknowledged 
that it was an agreeable change, on the whole. 
Of course you did not wish your mother w 
mope and pine over being left alone, but at 
the same time an inner voice whispered that 
you rather expected it. 

They had intended to meet in Chicago for 
the spring vacation; but early in March Mrs. 
Reed received a letter that began with an out- 
burst of affection, and dropped almost imme- 
diately into an apologetic tone. 

‘*Now I want you to say exactly what you 
want me to do, mother, dearest, ’’ wrote Alicia. 
‘But the fact is, Olive is simply crazy to have 
me go home with her for the Easter holidays. 
She has told her family about me and they’ve 
sent messages urging me to come. Mrs. At- 
wood wrote me the sweetest note. And if the 
rest of them are as nice as Olive, I’d havea 
wonderful time. Of course the Easter recess 
is so short that it wouldn’t be more than an 
aggravation, anyway, if we were together, 
and we’ve got all the lovely summer to lok 
forward to.’? There was more of it, pages of 
the same sort, all self-excusing and eager: 
Alicia closed her letter with a request for a 
reply by telegraph. 

The desired permission came promptly, and 
in the letter that followed the telegram Mrs 
Reed expressed nothing except pleasure at the 
happiness that Alicia was anticipating. Yet 
it must be acknowledged that Alicia packed 
her trunk with less than her usual animation, 
and carried away with her a vague uneasines. 

That indefinable heaviness of heart vanished 
with her entrance into the Atwood household. 
There were so many of the Atwoods, and they 
were all so jolly, and such numbers of friends 
were always dropping in, that nothing les 
than a crime on Alicia’s conscience could 
have interfered seriously with her enjoyment. 
Moreover, Olive’s cousin from the West had 
come to spend her Easter vacation with her 
relatives, and with three college girls under 
one roof there was little chance for Alicia to 
brood. It was only when she wrote her daily 
letter to her mother that she felt that queer 
uneasiness that just came short of real pain. 

Toward the end of the brief vacation, a tre- 
mendous downpour from the gray April skies 
upset their plans for the afternoon. Olive 
produced a chafing dish and made fudge. The 
Western cousin brought out a great package of 
camera pictures from her trunk. Most of them 
were scenes at her home on the ranch, and 
Alicia had just finished laughing over a picture 
of a bucking broncho, which, as she declared, 
looked more like a sand storm in the Sahara, 
when she came across a photograph that had 
evidently not been taken on the ranch. 

“‘Why,’’ exclaimed Alicia, ‘‘where—where 
did you get this, Doris?’’ 

“Oh, that’s a snapshot of some of our fresh- 
men coming out of class. ’” 

Noticing something peculiar in Alicia’s ex- 
pression, Olive came over to look at the pic- 
ture. ‘‘That one in the middle seems rather 
old for a freshman,’’ she remarked. 

‘Well, she is, of course. Though we don’t 
think so much of it at the university, because 
there are so many people studying for their 
doctor’s degree; but Mrs. Reed’s pretty well 
along for a freshman.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Reed? Some relative of yours, 
Alicia?”’ Olive said, with a laugh. 

‘*She’s the prize freshman, all right,’’ Doris 
declared. ‘‘ Chain lightning isn’t quicker. 
She’s on to all the knotty points while the 
rest of us are getting out our fountain pens.”’ 

‘*T suppose she’s too old to care for anything 
except study,’’ Olive remarked casually, and 
turned back to her fudge. 

Doris laughed. ‘‘If you think she’s any 
dry-as-dust antediluvian, you may have an- 
other guess. She’s interested in everything 
that anyone is interested in. She isn’t a girl, 
but she knows all about them, and she’s as 
jolly company as you’d want. She has a little 
apartment of her own overlooking the park, 
and when a girl is getting homesick, or needs 
a little mothering for any reason, Mrs. Reed 
asks her to go home with her for dinner. 
And the next day you find the girl is bracing 
up. Oh, she’s an institution, Mrs. Reed is!’ 

Alicia laid the picture back in the pile and 
looked_out of the window. Olive, who was 





bility than he has, and seeks to exercise last few days her mother had asked herself | activity, it might have occurred to her that | beginning to stir her fudge, was too much 


powers commensurate with it, he will be led 


| that very question. 


For eighteen years Mrs. | her mother was less communicative.-) Alicia’s {absorbed to) ask questions; but being fairly 
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launched on the subject of the freshman, Doris 
was not inclined to leave the fascinating theme. 

‘‘She’s a widow with one daughter. I don’t 
know where the daughter keeps herself, but 
Mary Miller, who’s with Mrs. Reed a great 
deal, says the apartment is full of her photo- 
graphs. I’ve never been there myself, though 
I’ve had some awfully nice talks with Mrs. 
Reed. Some day I’m going to rub my eyes 
red and sprinkle my handkerchief under the 
faucet, to give the effect of tears, and then 
she’ll ask me to go home with her to diuner.’” 

The postman’s ring interrupted the conver- 
sation, and the letter that Alicia received gave 
her an excuse to slip away to her own room. 
But she did not read the letter; she did not 
even break the seal. She locked the door and 
threw herself on the bed, hurt, angry, bewil- 
dered. What did it all mean? Why had her 
mother not told her? 

The unread letter lay upon the table while 
Alicia’s first resentment cooled. She asked 
herself what she would have said if in Sep- 
tember her mother had confided to her that 
undreamed-of ambition. The blood stained 
Alicia’s cheeks as she faced the truth. She 
would have listened with incredulity and dis- 
taste. She would have protested, objected. 
Her mother had done well to keep her secret. 

It was nearly time for dinner before she 
read her mother’s letter. It was a loving 
letter, loving and brave, without so much as a 


| hint in it of the disappointment the writer 
| must have felt at being deserted at Euster. 
| Allicia’s next letter to her mother was a day 

late. Its opening told everything. 
| Dear Fellow Freshman. I've found you out, you 
| see. [know your secret and lots besides. know 
| how dear and good you are to everyone, and how 
, the girls go to you to be comforted when they're 
homesick or in trouble. 
| [’m not going to ask you, dearest, why you didn't 
tell me, because know. It was because you knew 
me better than I knew myself. You won't admit 
it, but it’s a fact that you looked into my heart aud 
| saw how little it was. Pi Aps it’s not yet as large 
as it ought to be, but it’s inning to grow. 

I’m proud of my brilliant, popular mother, and 
; I’m jealous of the girls who see her every day. 
And I’m not gving to stand it to have all these 
miles between us. How shall we fix it next year, 
dear Freshman? Will you enter my college, or | 
shall I come to yours? With dearest love, 

Alicia. | 


It was well for Alicia that she had the spring 
months and the summer vacation in which to 
bring her mother to her way of thinking, for | 
she needed every minute of that time. And} 
;even then it was a very reluctant and doubtful | 

sophomore who accompanied her back to col- 
lege; but after six months Mrs. Reed had i 





; admit the success of the experiment. 

‘*Till we got to be classmates, we never knew 
| how well we liked each other, did we?’’ she; 
said. ‘‘And I’m nota bit jealous if you are 
the brightest student in the class, and the most 
; popular girl in college into the bargain.’ 








STRAIGHTENING A KINK 





ay CB, 


M the Skipper. ‘‘Jim Todd will be 
the first, and you’ve got to tell him 
right out who you are and what you came 
down here for. It won’t hurt you none to 
do that. Anyway, it’s the square thing.’’ 

“Yes, I intended to do that,’’ said Wilfred. 

They had turned into one of the 
channels and were running swiftly 
toward Todd’s boat, at anchor a few 
hundred feet away. Three men in 
rabber boots were working on a shin- 
ing flat near by; each man had a big 
withe basket, into which he threw 
handfuls of dripping oysters as fast 
as he sorted thein from the bed. The 
Skipper ran the launch alongside the 
flat and he and Wilfred clambered 
out. 

‘Hello, Jim!’’ the Skipper said, as 
they approached the group. ‘‘We want 
you should listen to us for a spell. 
This is Will Sprague. You remember 
how he kind of put it over Jaynes 
that day you were down to Shear- 
water? He’s got something now that 
can’t be answered in a week of Sun- 
days.’? 

“H’m!?? said Todd coldly; but he 
and his two friends stopped work and 
sat down stiffly on the rims of their 
baskets. ‘‘I don’t know as I can stop 
your speaking, but I'll tell you we’re 
signed and satisfied. ’’ 

“I'll tell you why I’m here, first,’” 
said Wilfred, and as briefly as he could 
he related his story. Seeing that he 
had interested the men, he launched 
at once into his accusations against 
the Virginia Prime Company. 

‘Hold on there !’’? exclaimed one of 
the men. ‘‘You’ve showed us you 
got an axe to grind in this, sonny.’’ 

“You want to do business in this channel, 
and the Virginia Prime’s the snag that’s block- 
ing it up,’’ said the third. 

“Yes, I know I do,’’ said Wilfred. ‘‘I told 
you that in the first place, but it doesn’t alter 
the facts I am going to give you.’’ 

“He’s right about that, boys,’’ said Todd. 
“He told us straight off about his job with 
the Tidewater. Well, let’s hear the facts.’’ 

Thus encouraged, Wilfred continued his 
story. When he had finished he produced the 
three exhibits: the seaweed from McNeil’s 
beds, which he had thrust into a bottle, the 
scrap of paper on which Rollins had written 
his name and address, and Tom Redmond’s 
letter. The oystermen examined them curi- 
ously; their expressions had grown very grave. 
Todd spread the letter upon his knees and 
real it aloud for the second time. As he 
concluded he struck it violently with his fist. 

“By gum! I don’t like the look of this!’’ 
he exclaimed in a hollow voice. 

“As rotten as a dead skate, Jim,’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘You’ve signed away your beds for 
& scrap of paper.’’ 

“If those rats show they ain’t on the 
square!’ cried Todd, rising. ‘‘Come on, Joe.’’ 

“They can’t trick us for nothing, ’’ said Joe, 
and his small eyes sparkled ferociously. ‘I’m 
with you, Jim.’” 

“Not now, Jim,’’ cautioned the Skipper. 
“We've got to let the other boys in on this. 
They've a, right to have something to say 


on. 


Fisher Ames, fr ~. 
In Ten Chapters. Chapter ight oy 


NEIL and Handy are away,’’ said | 







about their contracts, too. We’re to meet 
} at Round Basin to-morrow at noon.’? 

He explained Wilfred’s plan, and finally got 
| the oystermen to agree to postpone their call 
upon Jaynes. 

“See you to-morrow, rain or shine,’’ said 
Todd, as they stepped into their boat. 





AWN BY CHABE EMERSON 


He labored in vain. The mechanism refused 
to work; the flywheel showed no life. Occa- 
sionally there was a single feeble, muftied 
explusion—but that was all. 

“*Giddap, will you, you old spavined mule! 
Kick, now, le’s see you kick.’”’ 

Kick the little engine did with sudden malice. 
‘The Skipper cried out and drew back, nursing 
his hand. Swinging the lantern close to it, 
Wilfred saw that the fingers were dripping 
with blood. 

“It’s my own fault!’’ gasped the Skipper. 
‘‘Like a fool I left that wrench under her, and 
when she kicked she got my hand between the 
wheel and the wrench. I reckon there’s a 
bone or two broke.’” 

‘*We must go back and have it fixed up,’’ 
said Wilfred. ‘‘I’m awfully sorry, Skipper.’’ 

‘‘Not much we won’t go back. I shouldn’t 
be any better there than Iam here. Do you 
think you can crank her up?”’ 

He kicked the wrench away and Wilfred 
grasped the crank; but although he worked 
until the sweat ran from his face, he could get 
no sign of life from the engine. ‘‘You see 
we'd better go back,’’ he said at last. 

‘*No. We’ll anchor her here and go on in 
the skiff. She’s light, and I reckon on a cold 
night you won’t find it bad work.’’ 

Wilfred dropped the anchor of the motor boat 


overboard and, leaving a lantern tied to the; 


top of her engine, they got into the skiff and 
proceeded up the black thrvat of the creek to 
the mournful tune of the splashing oars. 
When they reached Brainerd’s boat the Skip- 
per roughly repelled the suggestion that he 
stay on board. Brainerd, moreover, did not 
think that any bones were broken. He poul- 
ticed the Skipper’s hand and bound it up and 
pulled a great mitten over the bandages. 
Wilfred had had an active day and, light as 
the skiff was, the blind rowing in the cold was 
beginning to tire him exceedingly; but no 
complaint escaped his lips. He must stick to 
the job as long as he had an ounce of strength 
left—he must stick to it although his arms 
ached and the palms of his hands grew raw. 
So the little skiff stole on among the black 
marshes, the tops of which had begun to swing 
and whistle in the wind. Now and then out 
of the darkness appeared a pin point of light. 


“YOU RECKON I'M GOING TO SWALLOW THAT MESS OF LIES, SONNY? 
YOU GET OUT OF HERE.” 


‘‘Now for Chess White,’’ said the Skipper, 
as the little launch sped away. ‘‘He’ll bea 
bad one to crack. Once he closes his head on | 
an idea he’s harder to get at than a box turtle. ’” 

The afternoon was growing cold and the 
wind was rising. The sky looked thick and 
ugly. A peculiar black haze to windward 
seemed to forecast a fall of snow. Overhead 
wild fowl were streaming to their night roosts. 
Dusk was shutting down early and the flooding | 
creeks ran gray as lead. 

Chess White proved to have a more open 
mind than he had been given credit for. Wiil- 
fred’s story and his exhibits, the presence of the 
well-liked Skipper and the fact that the Littles 
believed that the Virginia Prime Company 
had planned a trick beat down all his doubts. 

Threading one creek after another, skimming 
| across basins, skirting islet after islet of sway- 
ing reeds, sometimes with the tide, sometimes 
bucking it noisily, the launch chugged on her. 
errand. Success grew like a rolling snowball. 
Distrust of the company seemed to have run 
ahead of Wilfred and the Skipper. 

**We’ve done fine, ’? commented the Skipper. 
‘“‘There’s only a few left to see. My, but 
she’s growing cold, though! Little chug-chug’s 
acting like she can’t keep warm.’’ 

The engine had been missing fire. Suddenly 
she slowed down, and then, with an expiring 
revolution of her flywheel, stopped altogether. 

Wilfred sleepily watched the Skipper turning 





Inside the watch-houses or in the cabins of the 
sharpies that they visited it was blissfully 
warm, for, although most of the men had gone 
to bed, the stoves were burning. 

Wilfred did not let the Skipper know how 
tired he was growing, but to his friend’s ques- 
tions always returned a cheerful reply. 

“‘This is my job,’’ he said to himself. ‘“‘If 
I were ten times as tired and if it were ten 
times as cold, I’d stick to it. Iam fighting for 
myself as well as the Tidewater Shipping 
Company. So blow if you want to.’’ 

As if to take him at his word, the weather 
grew worse. Snow began to fall in scattered 
flakes. The rowing kept Wilfred fairly warm; 
but the Skipper, who was old, grew chilled 
and blue about the lips. By four o’clock the 
old man was so much exhausted by the expo- 
sure that Wilfred insisted on his staying on 
Noble’s sharpie, which they had reached at 
that dismal hour. 

When daylight dawned at last, the sky, a 
gray bowl of churning clouds, was emptying 
wan snowflakes upon the bleak marshes. Al- 
most exhausted, Wilfred ran the skiff alongside 
of Jed Cox’s sharpie and, in answer to a mufiied 
invitation from the cabin, wearily climbed 


they did not ask him to sit down or to have a 
bite to eat. When Wilfred began on his story, 
Jed’s partner started to cut him short; but 
| Jed, although he was no less unfriendly toward 
the boy, seemed anxious to hear him out. As 
soon as he had learned just what the oystermen 
intended to do, however, he jumped to his feet. 

**You reckon I’m going to swallow that mess 
of lies, sonny? You get out of here. Jaynes 
is a friend of mine, and I won’t stand for his 
character’s being blackened behind his back.’’ 

Convinced that it would be useless to argue 
here, Wilfred, almost fainting from weakness, 
started for the door. Jed made a quick move- 
ment, as if he were going to hit the boy; but 
he thought better of it. His venomous look 
was replaced by a sly expression. 

‘Well, there may be something in it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It made me feel mighty sore to hear 
you blackguarding Jaynes, but I reckon, as 
long as the other boys are going down, I’ll be 
there to look after my contract too.’” 

Wilfred climbed stiffly into his skiff and 
rowed off. He knew that the man had lied. As 
he rowed away, listlessly, Jed and his partner 
emerged from the cabin and stood watching him 
for a few moments. Then they went forward 
and began to pull in the anchor. Wilfred felt 
@ sudden suspicion. He sent the skiff round a 
corner of marsh, and, holding her steady by 
grasping a bunch of weeds, watched the men. 

There was no doubt about it—they were 
getting her under way, and not merely, he 
was sure, to seek a better anchorage. They 
were reefing the sails, which showed that they 
intended to make a run. They undoubtedly 
meant to go down to Round Basin and warn 
Jaynes before the oystermen could reach the 
place appointed for the rendezvous. If that 
were so, Wilfred had no time to lose. 

He now had the wind on his starboard quar- 
ter, and it was as much as he could do to keep 
the skiff on her course. There was one man 
left on the list that he had picked up from the 
oystermen, but manifestly his wisest plan was 
to turn and run back to Noble’s before the 
wind. He must spread his suspicions of Cox 
as quickly as he could. 

Afraid to take the back track that would lead 
him past Cox’s sharpie, he bent over the oars 








aboard. A strong odor of frying bacon an-: 


nounced that breakfast was preparing. 


witb all his remaining strength and wrestled 
his way upwind until he bad passed 
several blocks of marsh. A cross creek 
opened to port, and he whisked the 
skiff into it. All resistance to his oars 
seemed to vanish instantly. The skiff, 
broad in the stern and drawing only 
a few inches of water, sailed up the 
creek like a skimming gull. 

The reed-covered banks cut off any 
view of the hull of the sharpie, but 
he saw her sails rise and bring up taut. 
With the wind in its present quarter 
she would have to make a beat of it 
to Round Basin. Wilfred had noticed 
that she was an old boat, shiftlessly 
rigged. There were more than one 
knot and ragged splice in her rigging, 
and he fervently hoped that something 
would give way before she could reach 
her goal. 

‘The course he had set was not the 
most direct one to Noble’s anchorage, 
but the extra distance mattered little 
now that he had the wind to help him. 
The faint flush of morning had disap- 
peared. The sky was dark and wintry, 
and a thin, slanting snowfall poured 
from the northeast. He felt the cold 
more than ever, and he was chilled 
and numb when he at last reached 
Noble’s boat. 

Down in the warm cabin Wilfred 
found the Skipper, much rested, with 
Noble and his partner; and while the 
boy was taking great mouthfuls of an 
oyster stew he told his news. 

“*T never did cotton to that Cox,’’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘ITe’s a bad egg.’’ 

“‘] don’t like the looks of it,’’ admitted 
Noble. ‘‘ Why couldn’t Cox wait for us? 
What’s his game that he goes sneaking down 
there before the crowd??? 

“It?s as plain as what two and two makes,’”’ 
said his partner. 

‘“‘That’s right, and figures don’t tell lies,’’ 
the Skipper declared, reaching for his coat. 

“You stay below and rest a spell,’’ said 
Noble. ‘I’m going down to Round Basin ; and 
if I see Jaynes try to run off with that con- 
tract, I’ll follow him if it’s clear to Mexico.’’ 

‘Better give the old poaching signal,’’ the 
Skipper suggested. ‘*That will show the boys 
there’s trouble and bring ’em along; we need 
a crowd to tackle that Virginia Prime outfit. 
Those that Will and I saw will understand 
all right if they see Jaynes getting under 
way.’’ 

Noble lifted a repeating rifle from its hooks 
below the forward port and went on deck. 
' He fired two shots, and, after a pause, a third. 
Then, after repeating the signal, he dropped 
the rifle and went forward to help his partner 
with the jib and foresail. While the blocks were 
rattling and the rising canvas snapping crisply 
in the wind, answering rifle shots boomed 








screws, filling oi] cups and testing connections. | errand. Although he was obviously dead tired, | chuckled. 


The two men were at the table when Wil-| across the marshes from various quarters. ‘The 
fred entered, and they gave him his first taste | Skipper rubbed his hands withysatisfaction. 
of inhospitality since he had started on his | ‘Tt be quite a‘party-before it’s overt’’ he 
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AT THE PLUM ISLAND MILITARY CAMP. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ITUPERATION is not a form of commu- 
nicating truth ; it is mere self-indulgence. 


Who will try to catch the Hare 

When the Deer is standing there! 
HE man who pays an ounce of principle for 
a pound of popularity gets badly cheated. 


ERSONS who really want to do the most 

good in the world should think over Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s epigram: ‘‘Only one person 
have I to make good—myself.’’ 

HE United States government still has 

unclaimed farms and wood lots for millions 
of its sons and daughters. Secretary Lane 
says that more than two hundred and fifty 
million acres of public land remain to be taken 
over by homesteaders—an area about ten times 
as large as Ohio. 


HEN we are told that a hundred years 
ago a dollar bought ten dozen egzs or 
three bushels of potatoes, we picture to our- 
selves a perfect state of suciety. Then we 
learn that the same dollar paid a man for 
two days’ hard work on the farm, and we 
realize that the former generation had its own 
problems. = 
HE mere selling of an article is not always 
proof of good salesmanship. One observer 
declares: ‘If a customer is persuaded into buy- 
ing something she does not want, she will not 
come back.’’ ‘The best salesmanship is that 


which looks to the future—in other words, | 


which is based on the sound policy of honesty. 


VEN in these times of soaring prices, 


$0150 is a prodigious price to pay for a} 


cow. Langwater Dairymaid, a Guernsey, 
brought her owner that amount at a Massa- 


chusetts auction sale of fancy stock the other | 


day. It is said to be a thousand dollars more 
than the highest price ever before paid for a 
cow. 

'N a case recently finished in the chancery 

court in London, one of the counsel, a Mr. 
Upjohn, made a speech that occupied forty- 
five days. That beats the achievements even of 
our filibustering Congressmen at Washington. 


Perhaps the oddest thing about the incident | 


is that it did not occur to the judge to show 
his wit by saying, ‘‘Down, Jobn.’’ 
ILL our present system of naming war 
vessels suftice for the growing navy? 

There is merit in the suggestion that the new 
battle cruisers bear the names of some of the 
famous American ships of a century or more 
ago—as the President, the United States, 
the Constitution, the Alliance, the Intrepid, 
the Constellation, the Congress, the Bon 
Homme Richard, the Independence, the Ches- 
apeake and the Essex. 

H1E American wheat harvest is the small- 

est in a dozen years—barely more than 
600,000,000 bushels. 
1,011, 505,000 bushels. The Canadian wheat 
crop is also much below that of a year ago. 
The government estimates the corn crop in the 
United States at 2,717,000,000 bushels, which 
compares with a crop of 3,054,000,000 bushels 
last year. In view of these smaller crops, of 
the growing home demand and of the great 
increase in exports, it is not hard to see why 
some of our food prices are higher. 

HHREE homing pigeons that late in the 

summer were shipped from Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to Denver, Colorado, rose 
straight into the air for a thousand feet when 
released and then started due east. Twenty- 
two days later, Thomas B., a bird that had 
won many shorter races, flew into his home 
loft in Springfield. The two other birds arrived 
later. 
cities is 1649 miles. The wisdom of man en- 
compasses much, but it cannot grasp the things 
that lead a bird to fly so far to its old home. 


HE American Bible Society, which has 
distributed 115,000,000 Bibles since its 
organization a century ago, is not alone in 
its tield of work. Great Britain has a Bible 


In 1915 the crop was) 


The air-line distance between the two | 


‘society that is 112 years old, and a recent 
, report says that in the past year it has issued 
the unprecedented number of 11,059,617 copies 
| of the Bible. Of that number, it sent nearly 
9,000,000 abroad. More than 1,000,000 Bibles 
‘found their way into the kits of British sol- 
diers at the front. It is of special interest that 
the British society’s depots in Berlin, Vienna, 
Budapest, Warsaw and Constantinople have 
| been permitted to do business as in times of 
peace. 


e 


AFTER THE WAR. 


"T X VILL the prosperity of the United 
States outlast the period of the war? 
That question has caused great anxiety 
in business circles, and has led to much dis- 
cussion. It has even entered into national 
polities; for the two parties have disagreed, as 
they always disagree, about the effect of the 
tariff on business, whatever may be the kind 
of tariff in force at the time. 

That is an interesting question for the politi- 
cians, but The Companion does not discuss it. 
For the general problem is largely independent 
of the tariff controversy. The present pros- 
perity results from the extraordinary conditions 
created by the European war; and what is to 
happen after the war will result from equally 
extraordinary conditions abroad, wholly differ- 
ent from those of to-day, and more powerful 
in effect than any tariff provisions. 

The hastily improvised munitions factories 
will have no more orders; the demand for 
numerous accessories required by armies in 
| the field will cease ; our exports of automobiles, | 
clothing, boots, horses, aéroplanes and many 
other articles will greatly diminish. But that 
is only half the story. The very fact that the 
world will be at peace under unprecedented 
conditions of financial and industrial exhaus- 
tion, and that there will be an unheard-of 
deficiency everywhere of a thousand articles of 
necessity in daily life, indicates how great will 
be the activity required to restore the equilib- 
rium between supply and demand. It will be 
a great opportunity. 

In all the countries at war millions of men 
have been taken from active productive em- 
ployment and made soldiers ; that is, consumers 
| and nonproducers. Other millions have been 
drawn away from the occupations of civil life, 
and set at work making material of war. As 
long as the war lasts, those peaceful occupa- 
tions therefore must be short-handed. It is | 
unlikely that they have been able to supply ! 
the normal domestic requirements. They 
} cannot have been able to produce anything 
like the amount that they were accustomed 
export. We know for a fact that the export 
trade of all the countries has greatly dimin- 
ished. For one illustration, the exports of 
British produce to the countries of Central and | 
South America were valued at forty million 
dollars less in 1915 than in 1914—a reduction 
of one fourth; and Great Britain has less diffi- 
culty on the sea than any other belligerent. 
The foreign trade of Germany has been non- 
existent for two years and more. 

In every country of the globe except our 
own there is a deficiency of nearly every 
| kind of merchandise ; the industrial nations of 
Europe, so far from being able to make that 
deficiency good, will be occupied for years, 
perhaps for a decade, in restoring their own 
| countries to a normal condition. Simply to 
| do that they will want our cotton more than 
ever; there will be a great market for our 
iron and steel; Germany must start anew in 
providing itself with copper; all our surplus 
foodstuffs will be in demand. Since, owing 
to the casualties of war, those countries will 
have a shortage of labor, they cannot immedi- 
; ately or soon produce a great exportable sur- | 
plus. It will be our own fault if we do not’ 
win @ place in markets in America, Asia and! 
Africa where hitherto the European countries 
have occupied the ground almost exclusively. 

Is that an optimistic view of the future? If 
we have the enterprise to seize our opportunity, 
it is a conservative view. At all events, until 
we have tried to take advantage of it and have | 
failed, we need not be anxious for the future. 


e 
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THREE MILLION. 


ORE than three million automobiles in 
M the United States! It is an astonish- 

ing fact, and it is equally astonishing 
| that more than a half million of them were 
made during the current year. 

Do we consider sufficiently what the figures 
signify? Ina general way we know, of course, 
that there are three motor cars to every one | 
| hundred persons in the land. We can easily 
reckon that if the average cost of a car is a 
| thousand dollars the total cost is three billions. 












We can estimate that, supposing only one in 
ten of the cars is run by a hired chauffeur, 
employment in a totally new occupation has 
been furnished to an army of three hundred 
thousand men; and we can be sure that at 
least three million men and women have ac- 
quired a more or less practical knowledge of 
the gasoline engine and of electricity. 

But all that touches only one phase of the 
matter. The virtually universal use of the 
self-driven car is completing the economic revo- 
lution that began with the steam locomotive and 
that was carried on by the trolley car. Time 
is of supreme importance in a myriad of com- 
mercial and other transactions. A hundred 
years ago no man had ever moved over land 
at a greater speed than that of a horse. The 
modern facilities for transportation are won- 
derful, but before the invention of the motor 
car they enabled a person to travel only when 
and where the lines were established and the 
conveyances were timed torun. Now the indi- 
vidual has at his instant command a conveyance 
of his own, which will take him anywhere, at 
any time, at a speed equal to that of the gen- 
eral public conveyances. 

Moreover, in ordinary business the auto truck 
supersedes the horse-drawn van because it can 
move heavier loads ata lower cost. The motor 
car saves lives by enabling the physician to 
reach the bedside of his patient in the time 
that it would take to get a horse ready to start. 
And those are but examples of the service per- 
formed by the motor car. Its use for pleasure 
riding is not to be despised, but it has conferred 
other and more important benefits upon the 


world. 
ee 


BEING BOHEMIAN. 


O-CALLED Bohemians, especially wom- 
S en, are likely to be persons who fling 

themselves away from society because 
they cannot get into it. Their main ambition 
is to be leaders in the conventional social 
world, and they show how much they think 
about that world by manifesting a great con- 
tempt for it. 

Of course some people are born oblivious of 
conventions. It is natural for them to forget 
and to disregard the proprieties that normal 
men and women remember without effort, to 
wear queer clothes put on in queer ways, to 
use odd fashions of speech, and to meet unex- 


| pected situations with sudden and often em- 


barrassing candor. On the whole, such native 
unconventionality is probably a misfortune, 
and those blessed—or afflicted—with it ure 


times to themselves. In society they are in- 
stinctively avoided, although they have often 
a peculiar charm and in intimate converse are 
delightful. 

But the mass of Bohemianism is not uncon- 
scious or instinctive. Bohemia consists of per- 
sons who go out of their way to be unlike other 
persons, who think that because a thing is 
usual it must be objectionable, and that, con- 
versely, what is odd and novel and in glaring 
conflict with the recognized customs of daily 
life must on that account be desirable and 
refreshing, no matter how insignificant or even 
obnoxious it may be in itself. 

The pitiful condition of this class is that in 
most cases their oddity and originality is not 
internal, but external. They wear clothes that 
are novel, if not beautiful ; they affect habits of 
treating their fellow human beings that are less 
agreeable than startling; they seek fashions 
of speech that sometimes amuse and often 
shock, but rarely edify. All this is outside. 
The outer man, or woman, is quaint and 


strange, as it aims to be. But the soul within | 


is likely to be painfully dull and commonplace, 
to trail old tag ends of conventional thoughts 
and moth-eaten traditions, to take its beliefs, 
or disbeliefs, from others, who have taken 
them again from others, and so on for a thou- 
sand years. Would it not be wiser and more 
really original to wear the clothes that others 


wear, and to try to nourish and preserve the ' 


freshness of your spirit? We grant that this 
is very much more difficult. 

It is a plain but worthy ambition to be like 
other people, only a little better. 


* ¢ 


MIND AND BUSINESS. 


The difference between keeping your mind 
full of business and your business full of 
mind is worth noticing. 


HAT would it mean to you if the 
words that are quoted above should | 


hang prominently before you every 
day on the walls of the place where you work ? 
Would you be able to tell just what) the; words 
mean and then apply them to your own work, 


kely to be a trouble to their friends and some- | 


or would you surrender to the sense of con- 
fusion and contradiction that may seem to lie 
in the phrases ‘‘mind full of business’ and 
“business fall of mind’? ? 

The manager of a Chicago business estab- 
lishment that employs many persons saw the 
aphorism in question on the editorial page of 
The Companion a few months ago, and had it 
printed in large type on cards that he posted 
on the walls of the offices and workrooms. It 
stirred so much discussion that the manager 
offered prizes for the best definition of the 
difference between keeping the mind full of 
business and keeping the business full of mind. 
The vice president of the company sends us 
an interesting letter about the contest, and 
incloses extracts from the articles that were 
written by the thirty employees who competed 
for the prizes. 

The young woman who won the first prize 
began her article thus: ‘‘Keeping your mind 
full of business during business hours is essen- 
tial to your own progress. Keeping your busi- 
ness full of mind is requisite to the progress 
of the business. Though you have your mind 
full of business, your business does not profit 
thereby unless it reflects the result of your 
best thoughts.’” 

That was the keynote of the best articles. 
The worker who keeps his mind full of his 
work doubtless thinks that he is doing his best, 
but in reality he is liable soon to become a 
mere drudge, too wearied and worried to be 
effective at his task. He travels in a circle. 

The really capable worker thinks out his 
task and projects it into the future. He tirst 
plans his work and then works his plan; be 
runs his business instead of allowing it to ran 
him. He applies his intelligence to the prob- 
lem of improved methods and of accomplishing 
better results. In short, he keeps his basi- 
ness full of mind. 

That the Chicago business establishment 
found in our little aphorism the theme of an 
{inspiring and suggestive contest is highly 
| gratifying to The Companion. The manner 
of using it reveals the spirit of enterprise and 
codperation that has made that establishment 
one of the most successful of its kind in the 
country. ake 


| A SCHOOL OF PATRIOTISM. 


| ILITARY instruction for boys of 
M school age is a question that those 
interested in imparting to the youth 
of the country an idea of duty and service to 
‘the nation have much discussed. One way 
jto give such instruction is to make it a part 
| of the regular school course ; another is to give 
| it intensively in a summer military camp. 

A most successful trial of the second method 
was made last summer at Fort Terry, a coast 
artillery post on Plum Island, in Long Island 
'Sound. There for five weeks nearly twelve 
hundred boys between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, from twenty-four states of the Union, 
received military training under the guidance 
of experienced men. Besides being instructed 
in the rudiments of military drill and tactics, 
the cadets had, as far as practicable, drills on 
the great coast-defense guns. There were also 
special elective courses in the study of gas 
engines, radiotelegraphy, searchlights, map 
making and signaling. All the work was 
adapted to the capacities of boys of the age of 
those under instruction, and the greatest pains 
were taken to make the living conditions suit- 
able for them. 

The purpose of the men who planned and 
managed Camp Washington was to use military 
training as a means of teaching good citizen- 
| ship and patriotism. All sorts of boys from 
all sorts of schools were gathered there; the 
aim of those in charge was to teach them the 
great lessons of organization, of democracy and 
of service that must form the basis of the life 
of any nation that seeks to be truly great 
‘All you fellows who think the country be- 
longs to you and not you to the country are 
mistaken,’’ Gen. Leonard Wood said to them; 
and the truth was brought home to them, not 
{merely by the words of the speakers who 
addressed them, but even more effectively by 
the steady, enthusiastic work that the cadets 
and their instructors did together day after 
day. 

The response of the boys has exceeded ex- 
pectations. They have given themselves to 
their tasks with seriousness and zeal, and their 
progress in five weeks is declared by experts 
to be fully equal to that of the men at Platts- 
burg—if it does not surpass it. Each boy, as 
he returns home, will spread the influence of 
the camp among his friends. Indeed, the 
experimént has proved that, among the meth- 
‘ods now-being considered of teaching our youth 
national solidarity,—thinking in terms of the 
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nation rather than in terms of the individual, 
—the summer military camp has advantages 
that promise success. : 





CURRENT EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.— The 
Democratic National Committee charged 
that Mr. Hughes had made a secret agreement 
with J. A. O’ Leary and other representatives 


of the American Independence Conference, an } # 


organization of German and Lrish Americans 


who are united in hostility to England, in| 


which he had made promises concerning his 
campaign and his conduct if elected in return 
for the support of the conference. Mr. Hughes 
admitted meeting a committee of the confer- 
ence at its request, but denied making any 
secret arrangement whatever, and added that 
he wanted the support of no one who had 
any interest superior to that of the United 
States. —Mr. Victor Murdock, the Progressive 
leader, is supporting President Wilson.— 
Officers of various patriotic societies demanded 
the resignation of Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, 
because in a campaign speech he had described 
the conduct of the Continentals during the 
Revolution as not unlike that of the Mexican 
revolutionists. . 

NFANTILE PARALYSIS.—The epidem- 

ies of this disease in various parts of the 
country have subsided. Doctor Rusenow of 
the Mayo Foundation and his associate pathol- 
ogists believe that they have discovered the 
germ that causes poliomyelitis and that it enters 
the body through the tonsils. Doctor Bur- 
rows of the Johns Hopkins Hospital reported 
as the result of his researches that the infection 
seemed to enter the system from the intestines. 

e 


HEAT.—According to the estimate of 
the International Agricultural Institute 
the wheat crop of the world is seven per cent 
below the average and twenty-five per cent 
below that of last year. In this country the 
shortage is even greater. Owing to that fact, 
wheat in Chicago reached a quotation of 1.7154 
a bushel on October 20th, and a movement 
began to bring about an embargo on the ex- 
portation of wheat. 
e 
EXICO.—Francesco Villa, at the head of 
a considerable furve, appeared near the 
city of Chihuahua and drew General Ozuna’s 
command into a battle, which appears to have 
resulted in Villa’s favor.—It was reported 
that Villa was ready to lay down his arms and 
leave Mexico if Carranza should retire from 
the presidency, and the fact that the families 
of Carranza and General Obregon had come 
to the United States gave some color to the 
rumor that Carranza’s position at Mexico City 
was insecure. Dispatches from the capital, 
however, declared that almost all the delegates 
to the Constitutional Assembly, which is to 
meet at Queretaro this month, were supporters 
of Carranza. 
* 
SSASSINATION IN VIENNA.—On Oc- 
tober 2ist Count Stuergkh, the Austrian 
premler, was fatally shot by Friedrich Adler, 
a Socialist editor. The murderer declared that 
he shot Count Stuergkh because he had refused 
to convoke the Austrian Parliament since the 
war began, and because he represented reac- 
tionary and tyrannical influences in the gov- 
ernment. The Austrian premier, like the 
governor of an American state, is a domestic 
official, and has nothing to do with the foreign 
relations of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From October 19th to October 25th.) 

Field Marshal von Mackensen’s victory in 
the Dobruja was the striking event of the 
week; on October 19th his army moved for- 
ward against the Russo-Roumanian force 





THE CERNAVODA BRIDGE ACROSS THE DANUBE. 


that opposed it. The Germansand Bulgarians 
were supplied with superior artillery, the arm 
on which Mackensen relied for his crushing 
defeat of the Russians on the Donajec last 
year. The fighting was very severe for two 
or three days; then the Roumanian line was 
Pierced on its left near the Black Sea coast. 
Tuzla fell, and the Roumanian centre, being 
uncovered, had to retreat in turn. 

On October 22d Mackensen, still turning his 
enemy’s left flank, took the city of Constanza, 
Roumania’s only important seaport, and two 
days later Rasova at the other end of the 
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Roumanian line fell. Mackensen’s movement 
steadily pushed the Russi nd Roumanians 
back avainst the Danube, and on October 25th 
he was reported to have seized the bridgehead 
at Ceruavoda, which has been his objective 
from the first. ‘The Roumanians have no 
doubt destroyed the bridge, in order to make ; 
an invasion of their own country from that 
direction as difficult as possible. It was not 
clear whether or not the greater part of the 

tusso-Roumanian army was able to get safely | 
s the Danube. 

‘The fighting on the frontier between Austria 
and Roumania was more favorable to the 
Roumanians and Russians; they prevented 
Falkenhayn’s army from making any very 
important advance beyond the passes of the 
Carpathians and repulsed the German attacks 
at the strategically critical point of Dorna 
Watra. 

Russia, in order to support Roumania, has 
had to weaken its own forces farther north. 
As a result, the Germans and Austrians are 
on the offensive again in the region of Lem- 
berg and Kovel, and Berlin reported the de- 
feat of the Russians near Halicz and the 
capture of a large number of prisoners. 

Along the Somme there were the usual 
attacks and counter-attacks. ‘The net result 
was a further yain for the British near Thiep- 
val and for the French at Sailly-Saillisel, north 
of Péronne. The British are also hammering 
at the Butte of Warlencourt on the Bapaume 
road; they made slow but apparently steady 
progress there. 

At Verdun on October 24th the French 
made a dashing drive against the German 
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NEW TYPE OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT. A BALLOON 
PROPELLED BY AN AEROPLANE. 


lines. ‘They recaptured the fort and village 
of Douaumont, drove the Germans back be- 
tween one and two miles, and regained in one 
day ground it took the Germans two months 
to win last spring. 

Rome reported more fighting on the Carso 
plateau, and declared that the Italians had 
begun a movement in the direction of Trieste. 

In Macedonia the Serbs continued their 
attacks on the Bulgarian positions. They have 
crossed the Cerna River, but do not yet seri- 
ously threaten Monastir. On the other flank, 
along the river Struma, there was no action of 
importance. 

‘The whole Allied campaign in this quarter 
halts by reason of the disturbed conditions in 
Greece. The Allies,evidently afraid that King 
Constantine might use his army to attack their 
rear, demanded that the Greek troops in Thes- 
saly be removed to the peninsula of the Morea 
and practically interned there, and that all the 
war material destined for those forces be turned 
over to the Allies. French marines are in 
possession of Athens, and French guns domi- 
nate the chief streets of the city. There were 
several outbreaks of disorder during the week, 
largely in protest against the occupation of 
Athens by the Allied troops. ‘The provisional 
government of Venezelos is in control at Crete, 
Mytilene and Saloniki. We can only guess 
what part of the population of Greece proper 
sympathizes with it, but evidently the Allies 
do not feel strong enough to dethrone the King. 

Germany has protested against the order of 
the Norwegian government forbidding bellig- 
erent submarines to enter Norwegian waters 
except in cases of emergency, on the ground 
that Norway’s conduct was unneutral. In- 
cidentally German submarines sank nearly 
twenty Norwegian steamships, barks and other 
craft during the week. At that rate there 
will not be much left of the Norwegian mer- 
chant marine at the end of the war. 

Holland has notitied the powers that it will 
treat submarine merchantmen as it does other 
merchantmen and military submarines like 
other warships. That is substantially the 
' policy of the United States. 

Berlin at last admits that the submarine 
Bremen is lost. Whether it was sunk or cap- 
| tured is still a mystery. 

On October 25th the British authorities 
made public two letters intercepted on the 
way to Germany, from which it appeared 
that the German steamer Wil/ehad, now lying 
at New London, was being used as a base and 
wireless station for German submarines. The 

Jnited States authorities, however, declared 
that they had sealed the wireless equipment 
of the Willehad. 

Professor Miinsterberg of Harvard Univer- 
sity is authority for the view that, unless peace 
is made shortly, an alliance between Germany, 
Austria, Russia and Japan is likely to take 
the place of the present national groupings, 
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Bicycle Tires Coupling 
Comfort and Economy 


Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires are 
double comfort tires. 














Comfort to the body, for their resilient 
construction makes for easy riding. 


Comfort to the mind, too, for there is 
never a danger that Goodyear Blue Streaks 
will not serve loyally and well. 


Speed a-plenty, smart appearance and 
a long life of service is built into every 


Goodyear Blue Streak Tire. 


Blue Streaks are the only Bicycle tires 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
makes, That's why such lasting quality can 
be given for the low price of $2.50 each— 
guaranteed. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 





the Big Trains 


J Go right down into the great 
N railroad yards and study the 
latest styles of locomotives, cars and semaphores. 
Then I pattern Lionel Electric Trains after them. Buy Lionel 
trains and you have real trains, only smaller in size. 








You can buy Lionel trains from your dealer, com- 
plete or in single pieces, and think of this—there are 
so many different kinds of locomotives, passenger cars, freight 


cars, trolley cars, etc, that there is always 
something new when you want a change. 


Oh! You Christmas Man! 


Tell father Christmas will be a failure 
without a Lionel train. Then send for 
my big, free catalog showing the com- 


plete line with over a hundted pictures. 
Mark what you want, give it to father and urge him 
to order from your Lionel dealer. He will! 


J. LIONEL COWEN, Friend of the Boys 








with the aim of crushing Great Britain and 
dividing its empire. 





President THE LIONEL MFG. CO. 
48-P E. 21st St., New York City 








A RESTORED FRIENDSHIP 
By Zitella Cocke 


HE noblest, truest friend Thad— 
The friend so stanch and leal, 
Whose love wrought of my kicks and slights 
The very hooks of steel 
Which grappled me unto his heart 
And held me there alway,— 
The friend who never flinched or failed 
Was buried yesterday. 











And now to-day I sit apart, 
Tn musing sad and deep, 

And wonder Where my friend has gone, 
What friendships he may keep. 

For him could be no future woe, 

a larger weal, 

y lite awaiting him 

‘That earth could not reveal? 








He lived, he feit, he thought, he loved, 
Can He who did bestow 

That power of thought, that wealth of love, 
His wondrous work forego? 

Or, shall the heart that beats so true 
‘To God’s own image here 

Know naught of its Creator's love 
In a diviner sphere? 


We may not speak beyond our ken 
Howe'er our thought may rove, 

But my own soul hath richer grown 
Because of this friend’s love. 

And it may be sometime, somewhere, 
Some being I shall kno’ 

Who gives me welcome, “Friend, I was. 
The dog who loved you so.” 
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GOD’S CHILD. 


HERE was a troubled frown on Arnold 
Cleveland’s: face as he rang Doctor 
Brown’s doorbell, The minister him- 
self opened the door and ushered the 
young man into his quiet study. 
“Doctor,” said the visitor, phinging 
straight into hjs subject, “I cannot understand 
why so many Christians stumble and falter along 
life’s highway. As far as I can 
are no better than our friends Who make no pro- 
fession of faith. I hesitate to say it, because you 
will be shocked; but why doesn’t God help me 
more in ny struggles to live a better life?” 

The doctor moved his chair a little nearer his 
companion, and if he was shocked his face did not 
show it. Indeed, the young man thought he had 
never seen such a kindly look in the old eyes. 
“Arnold,” he sald earnestly, “you have asked a 
question that Lam glad to answer. I wish [could 
answer all the questions my people bring me as 














unhesitatingly and clearly as I can answer this. | 


You know Louis Harmon?” 

The young man nodded. 

“And his little son?” 

At mention of the youngster the frown left 
Armold’s face, and he smiled. Louis Harmon, 
junior, was one of the most “taking” babies he had 
ever known. None could resist his infectious 
smile and cunning ways. 

“You know how the young father adores that 
baby. Well, I was calling at the Harmons’ the 


other day, and young Louis was taking one of his ; 


first lessons in walking.” 
Doctor Brown smiled reminiscently. 


“The father had placed two chairs several feet : 


apart, and the baby could just toddle from one to 
the other without losing his balance. And how he 
would laugh and crow when he had made the voy- 
age successfully! Sometimes he would come down 
with a thump before he reached his goal. Then I 
could see the loving father fairly holding himself 
to keep from rushing in and giving aid; but when 
the baby had regained his feet without help, It was 
hard to tell which was proudest, father or son! 

“After a particularly hard fall the father helped 
the baby to his feet and with 4 reassuring pat sent 
him back to his task. 

“Arnold, we are all babes spiritually. Of course 
God could hedge us about so closely that we would 
never stumble or fall, but the result would be just 
as disastrous as if Louis Harmon never allowed 
his son to use a muscle or make a move by him- 
self. 

“We often look at our puny efforts and many 
shortcomings in the wrong light. Louis Harmon 
was not angry with his baby because it could not 
walk; no one could have been more sympathetic 
over his blundering efforts. And so it is with God. 
He watches lovingly over our babyish efforts to 
walk uprightly. He longs for us to press our lips 
together and try again after each failure. He 
gives us ald and comfort after an especially hard 
fall, And above all, Arnold, just as Louis Harmon 
stands between his baby and the flerce dangers 
that it could not withstand, so does God stand 
between us and the powers with which we could 
hot possibly cope. So you see God does protect 
us even if He does not carry us when we should be 
learning to walk.” 

“TI think [ understand now, sir,” said Arnold, 
rising to go. 

Doctor Brown ‘rose also, “Just remember that 
you are his child—then all will be well,” he said 
gently. 
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THE POINT. 


HAT’S the point, Nan?” Geoff asked. 

Anne flushed. It was the third time 

Geoff had said that to her that eve- 

ning. Of course she knew that she 

was not clever, but Geoff was not 

like that before he went to the law 

school, She would love to be a brilliant talker, 

but if she was not made that way, ff she could 

ouly talk about everyday things — Anne pretended 

to be straightening the mazazines on the table so 

that Geoff should not see her eyes, She was very 

silent the rest of the evening, but no one noticed, 

because everyone was listening to Geoff's college 
tales, 

As the days passed, Anne grew more and more 
silent. When Frances a week later she 
looked at Anne 
dimer, Frances 

























sand Anne’s favorite 
cousin; and quick, By the time she 
had heard Geoff say, at's the point, Nan?” a 
few times and seen the look in Anne’s eyes, she 
began to understand, The third evening she got 
Geoff out on the piazza alone. 

“Geoff Towne,” she said, “I’m ashamed of you!” 

Geoff, idly fingering his guitar, looked at her in 
astonishment, 

“Would you mind telling me why?” he asked, 

“I'm driving at you, Geoff Towne, just as hard 















SEEDS VES THE COMPANION 


ve, Many of us * 





as I knew how, Youve snubbed that adoring 
little sister of yours till she’s atraid te open | 
mouth, Whatif she hasn't always something very 
important to say—they are human things rye 
one isn’t training for intercollegiate debate: Most 
obus need a lot of simple, human, everyday things 
to be interested in, and it’s because Anne is so 
dear and unselfish, and 
other people, th 
about. And you've eut her off so many times that 
afraid to say her soul's her own. Lf you ask 
ances’ dark eyes were blazing,—“I think 
3 kind of talk is far more important in life 
th nthe most brilliant conversation in the world; 
and if the university is keeping you from appre- 
ciating it, then it's a dead loss for you, and you're 
alot poorer than you were before you went there.” 

“Whe-ew:” Geoff whistled. “Help! Help! But 
look here, France, I didn’t understand. I wouldn’t 
hurt Nan for worlds.” 

“Suppose you stop doing it, then,” Frances said 
crisply. 

Geoff grinned. ‘May I be permitted to remark 
that, whatever my criticism of Nan, I never heard 
amore pointed address than you have just deliv- 
ered? Yourre all right, Frances. I'll make up 
with Nan to-night. Will you shake on it?” 

And Frances “shook.” 
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THE MOTORS OF VERDUN. 


a8 UR artillery and our automobiles,” writes 
O an American ambulance driver in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, “ave saved Verdun,” the 
French officers and soldiers were continually tell- 
ing me. And as I look back on two mouths of 
ambulance driving, it seems to me that automobiles 
played a larger part than even the famous “sev- 
enty- fives,” for without motor transport, there 
would have been no ammunition and no food. One 
shell, acey ely placed, will put a railway com- 
munication out of business for a long time, but 
automobiles must be picked off one by one as they 
| come within range. 

The picture of the attack that will stay with me 
always is that of the Grande Route north from 
Bar-le-Due, covered with the snow and ice of the 
last days of February. The road was always filled 
, with two columns of trucks, one going north and 
the other coming south. 
troops, shells and bread, rolled and bobbed back 
\and forth with the ungraceful, uncertain strength 
) of baby elephants. It was almost impossible to 
steer them on the icy roads, Many of them fell by 
the wayside, overturned, 
apparently unnoticed in the ceaseless tide of trafic 
that never seemed to hurry or to stop, 

‘All night and all day it continued. Soon the 
roads began to wear out. Trucks brought stones 
from the ruins of the Battle of the Mame and 
sprinkled them in the ruts and holes; soldiers, 
dodging in and out among the moving cars, broke 
and packed the stones or sprinkled sand on the ice- 
covered hillsides. But the traffic was never stopped 
for any of those things. The continuous supply 
had its effect on the demand, There were more 
troops than were needed for the trenches, and so 
they camped along the road or inthe flelds. Lines 
of trucks ran off the road and unloaded the reserve 
of bread; the same thing was done with the meat, 
which kept well enough in the snow, and the shells, 
which white tarpaulins effectually hid from the 
enemy airmen, 

At night, on the main road, I have watched for 
hours the dim lights of the trucks, winding away 
north and south like the coils of some gigantic, 
luminous snake that never stopped and never 
‘ended. It was impressive evidence of a great 
organization. Behind each light was a unit, the 
| driver, whose momentary negligence might throw 
the whole line into confusion. Yet there were no 
fixed rules to save him from using his brain quickly 
and surely as each crisis presented itself. He 
must be continually awake to avoid any one of « 
thousand possible mischances. The holes and ice 
on the road, his skidding car, the cars passing in 
the same and opposite directions, the cars in front 
and behind, the cars broken down on the side 
of the road—all these and many other things he 
had to consider before using brake or throttle in 
making his way along. Often snow and sleet 
| storms were added to make driving more difficult. 
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CANDLE MAKING AS A FINE ART. 


RDINARILY we do not think of candle 
O making as a fine art, but the Italians have 

made it such. Strangely enough, they have 
brought their work to perhaps its greatest perfec- 
tion in America. New York City alone has six 
hundred thousand Italian residents, — more Ital- 
jans than live in any city of Italy except Naples.— 
and to supply them with candles for their religious 
festivals the candle makers are Kept busy. 

The distinctively Italian votive taper is made by 
hand. The materials are pure Austrian beeswax, 
which is kneaded and tempered, and mixed with a 
secret ingredient to retard combustion, and which 
has special Egyptian cotton for wicks. The cotton, 














too, is treated with chemicals to keep it from feed- 
ing too fast. Small candles are moulded. Large 
ones are made by rolling up sheets of wax. That 


gives the candle great. strength, and enables it to 
stand erect when a moulded candle would bend 
under the heat. 

After the candle is fashioned It goes to the dec- 
orators—men who are skilled in the use of the 
brush, “The Sistine Madonna” and “The Madonna 
of the Chair” are favorite subjects with them, 
and they also make very charming miniatures of 
other famous works of art. 

Some years ayo a Sicillan living in New York 
was afflicted with rheumatism. His wife prayed 
daily to San Caldgero for his recovery, and at last 
vowed to rive the largest candle ever made, should 
her husband recover. This candle should weigh 
as much as her husband dld—182!4 pounds. 

The man got well. The candle was ordered. It 
was fifteen feet high and eighteen Inches in diam- 
eter at the e, and it tapered to twelve Inches 
at the tip. Upon it was a reproduction of “The 
Madonna of the Chair.” The taper cost. two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The makers said that it 
would burn eighteen months. 

But although that candle was perhaps the largest 
ever made, it did not equal in some respects the 
eandle made for the late Lieut. Joseph Petrosino, 
of the New York police force, who was killed in 

? Black Hand agents. Some mon 
his death Lieutenant Petrosino dropped in at the 
shop of the leading Italian candle makers in New 
York, The men were his devoted friends, 

“When T die,” said he, ‘what kind of candle 
will you make for me? 

“That y isa long way off, Joe,” said the head 
of the firm, “but when the time does come we will 
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The trucks, loaded with | 


burned, and were left, 


before | 


make a candle to burn in your memory that never 
has been equaled in Rome, in France, or in the | 
United States.” 

When the news of the g 





assination of Petrosino 

was received, the candle ma set his most skill- 
| ful men to work. Night and day they kept at their 
task, for the candle had to be made by hand, and 
‘its ingredients so blended that it would burn longer 
(than any other candle ever manufactured. The 
men worked thirty-six hours at a stretch with only 
brief intermissions for food and sleep. 

The finished candle weighed one hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds, It was nine feet high. It 
was embossed with fourteen-carat gold, laid on in 
!octuple leaf, and the principal design reproduced 
the Holy College. The candle cost four hundred 
and fifty dollars. The t ers calculated that it 
would burn steadily for four years and seven 
months, 
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EVOLUTION OF THE SPECTACLES. 





—Fliegende Blatter. 


A VERY RARE BIRD. 


ROWN lives next door but one to me. His 
specialty is birds, says a contributor to Punch, 
and he must be a frightful nuisance to them, 

T should not care to be a bird if Brown knew 
where my nest was. It isn’t that he takes their 
eggs. If he would merely rob them and go away 
it would not matter so much, They could always 
begin again. But a naturalist of the modern school 
does not want a bird’s eggs; he wants to watch 
her sittingon them. Now, sitting is a business that 
demands concentration, a strong effort of the will 
and an undistracted mind. How on earth is a 
bird to concentrate when she knows perfectly 
well that Brown, disguised as a tree or a sheep or 
a haycock, is watching her day after day for hours 
| ata stretch and snapshotting her every five minutes 
or so? In nine cases out of ten she lets her 
thoughts wander and ends, half unconsciously, by 
posing, with the result that most of her eggs do 
not hatch out, 

Brown has a highly trained sense of hearing. 
You and I, of course, possess pretty good ears for 
ordinary purposes, From coustant practice, for 
example, we have learned, sitting in our drawing- 
room or study, to distinguish the crash of the over- 
turned nursery table upstairs from the duller, 
less-resonant thud of baby's head as it strikes the 
floor. But can we positively state from the note of 
the blackbird at the bottom of the garden whether 
it has three, four or five eggs in its nest, or indeed 
if it is a householder at all? No, we cannot; but 
Brown can. 

Even specialists, however, occasionally make 
mistakes. A day or two ago, just as dusk was 
falling, Brown entered my house In a state of con- 
siderable excitement and informed me that a pair 
of reed warblers were building in my orchard. 

“Are you sure?” T asked. 

“Quite,” he replied, “I have not actually seen 
the birds yet, but I have heard them from my own 
garden, and of course the note of the nesting reed 
warbler is unmistakable.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. 

“It is a most extraordinary occurrence,” he con- 
tinued; “most extraordinary.” 

You mean because there areno reeds there?” 

“Exactly.” 

I was quite certain in my own mind that there 
were no reed warblers there either, but I felt it 
would be impertinent for a layman like myself to 
argue with Brown. 

“There!” he exclaimed, darting to the open 
window. “Can’t you hear it?” 

Ilistened. “Oh, that!” I said. “That's —” 

“The mating song of the male reed warbler,” 
interrupted Brown eecstatically. “Now, whatever 
happens, don’t let them be disturbed. Don’t even 
; try to find the nest, or you may alarmthem. Leave 
it allto me. I shan’t have a free morning till Sat- 
urday, but there’s no hurry. I'll bring my camera 
round then, and when Pye found the spot they’re 
building in Pl rig up a hiding place and take some 
photographs, Don’t let anyone go near them; the 
great thing is to make them feel quite at home.” 
He was gone before I could explain. 

It is rather an awkward situation, because when 
Brown comes on Saturday morning I am afraid 
that if he gets any really suecessful photographs 
they will prove a disappointment to him. They 
will represent my gardener, Williams, trundling a 
barrow, the wheel of which fis badly in need of oil. 
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THE CONQUEROR CONQUERED. 


APOLEON, the rough and ruthless con- 
queror, once frankly admitted to a woman 
that, except as the mothers of conscripts, he 

considered women as of no importance in national 
affairs; and he was always resentful of their inter- 
ference. To Madame de Condorcet, an able, in- 
telligent and witty woman, notably interested in 
public questions, he sald bluntly: 

“T do not like women who meddle with politics.” 

“Ah, my general,” was the apt and instantaneous 
reply, “as long as you men take a fancy to cut off 
our heads now and then, we are Interested in 
knowing w! you do it.” 

Plenty of women’s heads, from those which wore 
the peasants’ cap to hers that hore the crown of 
France, had fallen under the knife of the guillotine 









rise to power, 

True, none fell by his order after he became 
emperor; even his most brilliant and formidable 
feminine adversary, Madame de St: succeeded 
in keeping hers upon her shoulders, although she 
was driven into exile, and he would gladly have 
imprisoned and silenced her ifhe could. Although | 
) it happened not a few times that, in argument or 
aurtee, he failed to win the advantage against a 
ora steadfast woman, the emperor had little 
gallantry, and the victor was likely to pay dear 
for her pry. But in at least one instance of 
record, as & recent writer has pointed out, it was 
otherwise, 

When, after the Battle of Jena, Napoleon entered 
Weimar, he proceeded to the palace sof the duke. 
to make it his headquarters. The fighting“and 
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in the great Revolution that preceded Napoleon’s ; 


| plundering in the town were not yet over When 
toward evening, he entered the hall. As he ai 
so, the duchess, who had been waiting in her 
apartment, appeared at the top of the great stair. 
case to greet him. 

OM are you?” he demanded roughly in sur- 
prise. 

“I am the Duchess of Weimar,” she replied 
with dignity. 

“I pity youl” he cried fiercely. 
erush your husband!”” 

The next morning when they met again he in- 
quired with brusque displeasure : 

“Madame, how could your husband be so mad 
as to make war against me?” 

“Your Majesty would have despised him if he 
had not,” was the reply. 

“How so?” asked Napoleon. 

“My husband has been in the service of the King 
of Prussia upward of thirty years,’’ replied the 
duchess. “Surely it was not at the moment that 
the King had so mighty an enemy as Your Majesty 
to contend against that the duke could abandon 
hin.” 

An answer at once so spirited, noble and tactful 
softened even Napoleon’s arrogance. In the con- 
versation that followed, the duchess was able t 
secure promises of consideration for the duke and 
relief for the townspeople. At the close of it the 
conqueror said to her, “Madame, you are more 
worthy of respect than any woman I have known: 
you have saved your busband. I pardon him, but 
remember it is wholly on your account; as for him, 
he is a bad case!” 

That was merely Napoleon’s opinion. The duke, 
at any rate, was properly appreciative of his duch- 
ess, for when the document that secured the in- 
dependence of Weimar was brought to him by 
a French general he refused to take it into his 
hands, but said simply, “Give it to my wife; the 
| emperor intended it for her.” 


“Tam going to 
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TUMBLING DOWN A MOUNTAIN. 


N American who lives in China made the ascent 
A of the sacred mountain, Siao-outai-shan. a 
year or two since, and made, or at least 
began to make, the descent in a much more uppre- 
meditated manner. 

He had reached an altitude of over nine thousand 
feet and, having lost the trail, branched off and 
| climbed a lower peak to see whether he could dis- 
| cover the right track. He managed to craw! to 
the top, and since the view was very fine he opened 
his paint box to make a sketch. 

As he was sorting over his brushes the stone on 
which he was sitting gave way, and he started slid- 
ing down the almost perpendicular slope. He tried 
to clutch the ground with his hands. He seized 
every projecting stone, in the hope of stopping his 
precipitous descent, but at the speed at which he 
was going that was no easy matter. 

Death stared him In the face, for another hundred 
yards would bring him to the edge of a precipice 
several hundred feet high, over which he must 
inevitably go. His hair stood on end as he ap 
proached the spot, and he can well remember the 
sound of his heavy paint box clanging from rock 
to rock as it accompanied him in his descent. 

A violent shock, which nearly tore his body in 
two, made him think he had gone over; but no, he 
had suddenly stopped. 

He opened his eyes, but he di not dare move, 
for his position, although much improved, was far 
from safe. His coat and a strong leather strap 
that was slung under his arm had caught on a pro- 
Jecting stone; but a single false movement on his 
part would start him sliding down the slope again. 

Slowly, carefully, as he lay on the almost per- 
pendicular slope, he tried to get a footing; when 
he had succeeded in doing that the great difficulty 
wastoturn round. After several anxious moments, 
each of which seemed ages long, he succeeded, 
and there he was, half-kneeling, half-lying, with 
his body on the ground, clutching the rock that 
had saved him. 

Then, when his agitation had passed away, he 
managed to crawl up, cat-fashion, to a position of 
safety. 
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THE ELECTRIC TWINS. 


VERY town has a favorite story with whieh 
E the citizens love to amuse the stranger. 

This is the one they tell at Salida, Colorado. 
Salida is the western gateway of the Royal Gorge. 
On the edge of the town a mountain rises abruptly 
a thousand feet, and offers from its top a view far 
down the gorge. 

The Commercial Club conceived the idea of 
erecting on the peak a large electric sign that 
would flash the name of the city down the gorse 
to be seen by passengers on approaching trains 
several miles before Salida was reached. 

On the night the sign was to be used for the first 
time a civic celebration was held. The band 
played, the people gathered in the streets, and at 
the appointed moment the mayor pressed the 
button. The populace craned their necks to behold 
“SALIDA” shine forth from the mountain top, 
but to their dismay, “‘SAL,” and no more shone 
out. 

The next day the sign was put in order, as 
the electrician declared, and that night again the 
mayor pressed the button. Once more there was 
a moment of hesitation, and then “IDA” appeared. 
unaccompanied by “SAL.” The following night 
there was more button-pressing, and every night 
thereafter for two or three weeks. Sometimes 
“SAL” shone out, and sometimes “IDA”; but 
something was radically wrong, and, do their 
best, the boosters never could prevail on “Sal” 
and “Ida” to come out on the same night. The 
project was finally abandoned. The visitor now 
notices a curious platform on top of the mountain. 
Invariably he inquires about it, and then the 
natives tell him of the contrariness of “Sal” and 
“Ida.” 
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THE LEGAL MAZE. 


r I NHE late Gilman Marston, a celebrated lawyer 
of New Hampshire, was arguing a compli- 
cated case, says the Christian Register, and 

| looked up authorities back to Julius Caesar. At 

| the end of an hour and a half, in the most intricate 
: part of his plea, he was pained to see what looked 
‘like inattention on the bench. It was as he had 
feared. The judge was unable to appreciate the 
nice points of his argument. 
“I beg Your Honor’s pardon,” he sald; “but do 
| you follow me?” 








“T have so far,” answered the judge, shifting 
weanrfly aboutin his chair, “but I'll say frankly 
that, if 1 thought I)could| find my way ‘pack, I'd 

| quit right here.” 











OFF TO THE SOUTH 


By L. J. BRIDGMAN 


‘© 
Come, fly with us! 
Off to the Southland we must go, 


Where never a wintry wind can blow.” 


ME, gorgeous bird, all dressed in gold, 
The wind is cold. 





DRAWN BY 


\. J. BRIDGMAN 


The chattering birds again and again 

Called to the bird of the weather vane. 

“ He’s proud,” said the birds as they winged their way. 
“ No, only vane!” said a wise little Jay. 





THE OLD GARDEN 


By EDITH M. LARRABEE 


ARIAN sat in the attic one rainy 

afternoon. It was her favorite place 

when she could not be outdoors, and 
of everything that it contained she loved most 
of all the old chest, with its old-time relics. 

Among its contents the thing that interested 
her most was a little diary that bore the date 
of 1790. On the flyleaf was inscribed in an 
old-style, childish hand: 

Mary Aun Parker, aet. 10 years. 

Marian wove a world of fancy and romance 
about little Mary Ann. Her own name had 
been handed down from some remote Mary 
Ann in the family. 

In the diary were the records of spinning, 
knitting, piecing patchwork, working samplers, 
and other occupations common to the little 
girls of that period. There were also accounts 
of weaving, soap making, candle dipping and 
other household work. But the entry over 
which Marian lingered oftenest was this: 

‘*The clove pinks and larkspurs are in bloom 
that grandmother gave me from her garden 
when we moved from Massachusetts. I planted 
them in front of the house just as she had them. 
The pinks are so pretty and smell so sweet I 
like to be with them all the time, and I love 
the blue blossoms of the larkspurs.’” 

Then followed this somewhat mournful de- 
sire: 

** After I am dead I hope some other little 
girl will have my flowers and care for them 
as I do.” 

She wondered a great deal over the hope 
expressed by Mary Ann. Had any other little 
girl ever cared for those flowers? 

**T wish I could have had them,’’ she would 
alwaysconclude. ‘‘I know I should have loved 
them as she did.”’ 

That night her father came home greatly 
excited. 

“*I’ve bought the old Parker homestead,’’ 
he announced, ‘‘where, you know, several 
generations of my ancestors lived. I’ve always 
wanted it for a sammer home. 

‘«The former owner never used it except for 
the wood lot and the pasture,’’ he continued. 
‘*The house was burned about thirty years 
ago and has never been rebuilt. The place is 
so overgrown with weeds and vines that even 
the site of the house can’t be found.’’ 

‘*'Then where shall we live?’’ asked Mari- 
an’s mother. 

+*We’ll build a new house on the site of the 
old one if we can find it. There are fine views 
round there. We can use a tent this summer. 
Some day we will go out to see the place.’’ 

**Father,’’ asked Marian, who had listened 
attentively, ‘‘is that where Mary Ann Parker 
lived?’ 

‘*Mary Ann?” he meditated. ‘‘Yes, I think 
so. There wasa Mary Ann somewhere among 
my great-great-aunts, and your grandmother 
insisted on giving the name to you. We con- 
sented on the condition that we combine the 
two words.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know,’’ answered Marian. 

It was several weeks later before her father 
‘could take Marian and her mother on the 
promised trip. They made the journey of fifty 

miles by automobile one June day through 
the beautiful New Hampshire scenery. 





“I’ve been looking up the family records, ’’ 
Marian’s father told her, ‘‘and the first Parker 
who owned the farm and built the house had 
a daughter, Mary Ann.’’ 

‘Then that’s the one!’’ declared Marian, 
remembering the pinks and larkspurs that had 
been given the little girl by her grandmother 
when she moved. 

The farm was in the mountain region and 
was indeed tangled and overgrown with bushes 
and briers. They could find nothing to show 
where the house had stood. 

As the three roamed about, Marian espied 
something pink growing in the tall grass beside 
aclump of shrubs. Farther away there were 
More, and as she followed along, a mass of 
delicate pink blossoms greeted her with a spicy 
fragrance. 

‘Oh, ob, it’s Mary Ann’s clove pinks!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘And there are the larkspurs!’” 

A straggling row of the plants lifted their 
spikes of blue. Through years of change and 
neglect little Mary Ann’s flowers still bloomed. 

‘‘This must be where the house was,’’ 
Marian exclaimed, ‘‘for she wrote they were 
at the front!” 

Her father made a search among the bushes. 

‘*You are right,’’ he agreed. ‘‘This hollow 
must be the old cellar. We will clear the place 
and build our house here. What a magnificent 
view of the mountains !’’ 

‘*You’ll leave the pinks and larkspurs, 
won’t you?’’ pleaded Marian. 

‘*Yes,’? answered her father. ‘‘You may 
have those as relics of the old times.’? 

Marian was happy as they sped home 
through the soft twilight. Mary Ann’s hope 
was fulfilled, and her own wish had come true. 
A little girl would care for the clove pinks and 
larkspurs, and that little girl was herself. 
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ORAWN BY 
CORNELIA MORRIBON 


O Doctor Man, O Doctor Man, 
I’m glad you hurried here! 

Please tell me quickly as you can 
What ails my Dolly Dear! 


She hasn’t closed her eyes to-day 
To sleep a single wink ; 

She will not eat; she will not play; 
I don’t know what to think! 
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By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


hard to pick a favorite, or choose among 
the seasons, 
But still I like the autumn best for many jolly 


reasons: 


together. 





For ripe brown nuts and apples bright, and 
frosty, windy weather, 
And all the family snug at night beside the hearth 





THE LONESOME 
DUCKLINGS 


By ELEANOR F. CANFIELD 


ILLY’S little bantam hen had hatched 
B out three of the funniest, fluffiest little 

ducklings you ever saw, with six of her 
own brood. They were such a funny sight as 
they waddled about the yard after Mother 
Bantie that people used to stand at the fence 
and watch them and laugh at them. Every 
night they would cuddle under Mother Bantie 
with their little chicken brothers and sisters, 
and Mother Bantie would spread her wings 
over them and cluck to them just as she did 
to her own little bantam children. 

One day Mr. Meggs, who lived down the 
street and who also owned a drug store down- 
town, stopped at the fence and called to 
Billy: 

“T’ll give you a dollar if you will lend me 
those little ducks for two or three days. I’ll 
take good care of them and bring them back 
to you safe and sound.’”’ 

A whole dollar! Billy had never had a 
dollar all at once. He did not hesitate. 

‘Certainly you can take them, but you’ll 
be good to them and give them enough to eat, 
won’t you??? 

“Oh, yes!’ said Mr. Meggs. So Billy 
caught the three little fluffy, waddly ducklings, 
and put them into a box and gave them to 
Mr. Meggs. 

Then he told his mother. 

‘But what is Mr. Meggs going to do with 
them ?’’ she asked. 

Billy stared hard at her before he answered. 

‘“‘Why, I never asked!’’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
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THE WRONG 
DOCTOR 


By EMMA S. FRANCIS 





I know she must be very ill; 
What do you make of it? 
* Perhaps a plaster or a pill 
Would help her case a bit? 


You say she isn’t sick at all? 
I will not have it so! 

Tl have another doctor call; 
Please take your hat and go! 





funny, but he said he would take good care of 
them, and bring them back.’’ 

That evening Gordie West whistled outside 
of Billy’s gate. 

‘“*Ask your mother if you can walk down- 
town with me. I’ve got to go to the post office 
for my father, and I’m going to buy a new 
baseball.’ 

Billy’s mother said that he might go, and 
together the two boys walked downtown. 

‘“Come on over to Mr. Meggs’s drug store, ’’ 
said Gordie. ‘‘I want to show you some- 
thing.’’ 

So they crossed the road to the corner. There 
were several people standing before the win- 
dow. 

“Oh, aren’t they sweet !’’ said a little girl. 

‘*Poor little things, they’re cold!’’ said her 
mother. 

“‘What’re they looking at?’’ asked Billy. 

‘*At my rabbit and my guinea pigs,’’ said 
Gordie proudly. ‘‘Mr. Meggs gave mea dollar 
for letting him take them.’’ 

‘‘Why, he gave me a dollar for my ducks!’’ 
said Billy, and then he looked into the window. 

In a little pen, right in Mr. Meggs’s drug- 
store window, were Billy’s fluffy, waddly 
ducklings. In one corner was Gordie’s rabbit 
and in the other two sleepy-looking guinea pigs. 

“*Those are my ducks,’’ said Billy; but as 
he watched them, he almost cried. There 
was food on the floor, there was water in the 
dish, but the poor little ducklings were cold, 
and they looked homesick and lonesome. One 
of them was standing as close as he could 
snuggle against the rabbit. Another was 
poking his flat little bill under the rabbit, 
wondering, no doubt, why he did not spread 
some soft warm wings over him as Mother 
Bantie always did; and the other little duck- 
ling was standing so forlornly in the corner 
that Billy could stand it no longer. 

‘Wait a minute,’’ he said to Gordie. He 
felt of the beautiful crisp dollar bill that 
he had carried round in his pocket all day. Ile 
looked at his forlorn, homesick ducklings, 
trying to warm themselves by Gordie’s rabbit, 
and he marched into the store. 

Mr. Meggs was just ringing up some cash 
in his cash register when Billy walked up to 
him. é 

‘‘Here’s that dollar, Mr. Meggs,’’ he said. 
“‘T guess I’d better take my little ducks home. 
They’ve never been away from their mother 
before and they’re cold.’’ 

Then Billy choked a little and felt very 
foolish. 

‘‘Well, if you don’t want to leave them here, 
you can take them home,”’ said Mr. Megys 
kindly. He was not cross at all, as Billy had 
feared he would be. ‘‘And you can keep the 
dollar; they’ve brought me more than that in 
trade from the people who have stopped to look 
in my window to-day.” 

So Billy carried the fluffy, waddly ducklings 
home in the box that night, and when he put 
them into Mother Bantie’s coop they just ran 
under her wings with the happiest little peeps 
you ever heard; and Mother Bantie clucked 
as if she was happy to have them back. 

“They looked just as I felt that day when 
I stayed out at the farm with Great-Aunt 
Jane and you_went back home,’’ said Billy to 
his mother when he.told her-the story, ‘and 
Tjustcouldn’t stand it to see-them,there so cold 
and lonesome and wanting Mother Bantie.’’ 
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LEARNING TO SKI. 


Te range of skis is necessarily more 
restricted than that of snowshoes, for 
ou-ean use the webbed shoes in any 
snow-covered region, no matter how rough ov 
how tangled with underbrush itm: pe. Bur 
in a region of unobstructed hillsides and clear 
stretehes, skis have advantages that) snow- 
shoes lac In such a region, too, where show 
falls deep and reads are not always broken, 
they are instruments of the utmost utility, On 
“good snow” an expert can travel much farther 
in a day and with considerably less physied 
exertion with skis than with snowshoe: 

‘An hour or two of practice every day for two 
weeks should be enough to prepare a novice 
for eross-country runs, and to give him eonti- 
denee enough to enable him to attack some 
rather steep hillsides, 

Skis, like snowshoes, vary in design with 
the topography of the country in whieh they 
are used. There are long, slender ones for 







































unobstructed regions and short, broader ones for sidewise to the slope; if you face up or down the ' 
rougher country; but those of medinin dimensions | slope, the 
is to | 
L just | slope first. 






are the best for all-round use, A good wi. 
select a pair that, when standing on end, wi 
reach your wrist when you are holding your arm 
straight up over your head. 

The arrangement by which skis are attached 
to the foot is called the binding. American skis 




















THE 





is are likely to slip from under you, 
In beginning to practice climbing, take a gentle 
To ascend the steeper slopes. it 

necessary to tack 4 
rather than a i 
sible to manage skis in a straight uphill line. 
the pole merely to steady yourself, not as a thing 
















usually have a rubber foot rest and a toe strap | to lean on, 





THE FIRST LESSON TO 
MASTER IS THAT OF STANDING PROPERLY. 


attached, but it is better to buy good bindings and 
have them attached to the skis by one who knows 
how. Good bindings are cheaper in the end, 
make using the skis easier, and are less likely to 
gall the feet. 


BINDINGS, POLES AND SHOES. 


There are many styles of bindings. W 
one you choose, take care to fit it properly to the 
foot. A correetly adjusted toe strap should be 





tight enough to keep the foot from slipping farther sk 





d through the strap than the base of the 
. and the heel strap should be only tight 
enough to stay in place without eramping the foot. 

Another thing is nec 





feet long, fitted with a brake ring and a steel 
spike. ‘The ski runner uses it to steady himself. 
Footwear deserves particular attention, for any- 





thing unsuitable is pretty sure to cause galled or | method of stopping and should be prac- 


frostbitten feet. The best shoes are high, laced 
shoepacks with soles and heels, and they should 
be large enough to admit a pair of heavy woolen 
stockings next to the foot, and thick stockings of 
knee length over them. If high shoepacks 
not to be had, low ones or oll-tanned moc ins— 
larrigans—will serve; but In order to keep out the 
fll be neces: 


o 














the moccasins, and that are held down by a strap 
under the hollow of the foot and have a drawing 
string at the knee. The moccasins should have 
soles, sewed on, and low heels. 

Before attempting to travel across country, the 
leamer should practice on level ground until he 
becomes somewhat familiar with his skis. 





properly. 
should rest flat upon them and the weight of the 
body shouid be thrown upon the ball of the foot. 


THE WAY TO STAND. 

Stand erect, but do not lean backward, for lean- 
ing backward is likely to cause the skis to shoot 
out from under you. Start forward sliding the 
skis, not lifting them. Do not attempt long strides 
at first. Throw the weight forward on one ski, 
which will slide ahead a little; then throw it on 
the other ski, and so on. 
will increase in length. 

Next practice turning round. To steady your- 
self set the point of your pole firmly in the snow 
at one side, and hold It diagonally across your 
breast; the lower hand should grasp it with the 
knuckles up, and the other hand should have 
the knuckles down, 

Turn the ski that is farther from the stick first. 
Push it back a little by swinging the leg from the 
hip, then swing it forward until it is in an upright 
position, with the rear end close to the bend in 
the other ski; then swing it over, alongside and 
parallel to the other ski, upon which you have been 
standing, but heading in the opposite direction, 
That will nece: ate a 
slight bending of the 
Knees. Reverse your 
stick by setting it firmly 
on the opposite side of 
you, and grasp it as be- 
fore, Rest your weight 
on the ski you have just 
turned, lift the other foot 
tly, and at the same 
turn it round and 
dten your 1 
Ki will drop into 
jon with little effort. 

This is known as the 
“kiek turn.’ and is the 
simplest qniek turn for 
the beginner to practice. 
At first. practice on level 
ground, In making the 
turn on a_hiliside, the 
only safe way is to stand 






































THEN... 





ry with low boots to wear ! 
loose cloth leggings that can be pulled on over: 


With practice the slide | 





atever | It will bring you round on the side 


essary to complete the out- | without changing the position of either 
fit: a ski pole, usually of bamboo, six or seven ' s 





THROW THE WEIGHT FORWARD ON ONE SKI. . 
ON THE OTHER SKI. 


DO NOT LEAN BACKWARD. 

When you ean handle your legs and the skis 
with some skill, and have gained confidence in 
your ability to maintain your balanee, you may 
practice straight running down a gentle slope, 
Select an open course with no trees or rocks, AS 
you bexin to glide, bring your skis close together, 
side by side. Do not lean backiward, 

Try it again with one ski a little in advance of 
the other, resting your we ull of the 
foot behind. You may find it easier to keep your 
balance in that position than in the other. 

In steep de nts the beginner sometimes rides 
his pole; that is, he straddles it, and lets the point 
asa brake. In that way, in ordinary ciream- 
stances, he ean control his progress very well. 

It is often advisable to d ep hillona 
slant—tl ii s 
You descend as far in one direction as is 
convenient, then turn to the other, and 
thus tack down the slope by easy 
grades, just as you would tack up a 
steep hillside. 

When you are descending a slope, 
you can steer, and at the same time 
lessen speed, or even stop, by running 
the point of one ski slightly in advance 
of the other, gently drawing the tail of 
the forward ski away from the other, 
and at the same time leaning upon it. 






































opposite the ski upon which you lea 
and bring you to a stop when your 
come at right angles to the slope. 
You can make more gradual curves by 
throwing your weight on the ski oppo- 
site the direction you wish to take, 















You can regulate your speed by 
suming a knock-kneed position, and 
at the game time working the tails of 
the skis apart; but it is not a safe 


ticed with caution. 


“ STEMMING.” 


What is known as “stemming” should 
be fairly well-mastered before you at- 
tempt to descend steep mountain sides. 
Very steep slopes should always be 
taken on the slant. [f you are descend- 
ing the hill at a slant across the slope, 
throw the greater part of your weight 
“ylider,” and trail your pole 
ichtly forward, with your 








on that side, bending s 


| hand on the upper side grasping the pole as low 


down as your knee. With the other leg lightly 
press down the heel of the lower ski, called the 


| “brake,” but Keep the brake ski well up toward 
The first lesson to master is that of standing | 
The skis should be parallel, the feet | 


the glider. Do not bear too heavily on the pole, 
the point of which drags at your side, but use it 
only as a means of steadying yourself. Keep 
your glider flat upon the snow, and with a little 
praetice you can hold it to any direction you wish. 
If you have kept the heel of your brake ski well 
down, It is a simple matter to stop quickly by 
merely throwing your weight upon it and bearing 
down upon the heel. 

By practicing these manceuvres carefully for a 
eek you will find yourself competent to take 
tended cross-country runs, and will presently 
marvel at the miles you can cover in a few hours. 
It is only by practice, however, that you can hope 
to become really expert. No amount of reading 
or unapplied theory will bring skill. 

The beginner should make haste slowly, and 
should not attempt to descend a steep or danger- 
ous hill until he can stop with certainty on a 
gentler one. He should master first the art of 
steering, slanting, stemming and making the kick 
tum before he aftempts the more difficult feats, 
and he should have the moral courage to turn 
from a dangerous slope un! he has full confi- 
dence that he can descend it in safety. 

There is one other consideration: the characte: 
of the snow, Although a person of ordinary 
can manage snowshoes on 
any kind of snow, it is dan- 
gerous for anyone except an 
expert ski runner to attempt 
to run on @ breaking erust or 
on furrowed or rough snow 
and Skiing over sticky snow is 
dificult and ¢ oUraBINE. 

Keep your skis well soaped. 
There is a ski wax on the 
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market, but 
purpose nearly as i 

Be cautious about attempt- 
ing jumps. When you have 
crown adept in other things 
y may make a jumping 





) 7 place, not more than 
s———=$——"_ two fvet high, at most, 

with a slight 
helow and a steeper 
slope above; and 
gradually you may try 





MOST TIRING WAY TO GO UPHILL, 


slope | 


“KICK TURN“—THE SIMPLEST TURN FOR THE BEGINNER, 


higher jumps. Jumping is a branch of skiing by 
itself, and ig not at alla necessary accomplishment 
for a ski runner. 

e* * 


STEREOPTICON LANTERN SLIDES 
WITHOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ROFESSIONAL users of stereopticon lan- 
Press unde: nd the value of handmade 
slides in reproducing diagrams, figures and 
drawi What many amateurs do not know is 
that slides of that kind are easily prepared, and 
that they lend themselves admirably to free-hand 
drawing. 

To make them you 
will need sheets of 
thin glass of the right 
size to fit the lantern. 
That. size is usually 
three and one quarter 
by four and one quar- 
ter inches. “Cover 
glasses,” which are 
commonly used for 
lantern slides, are 
most convenient 
in the absence 
them thin glass of the 

















Kind used in framing 
pictures can be cut 
into pieces of the 
right size. Another 
source of glass is the 
cast-off photographic 
negatives that most 
amateur photogra- 
phers are glad to 
giveaway. Soak the 
negatives in water to 
soften the gelatin 
emulsion, serape and 
wash the glass clean, 
and cut it to size. It 
is very important to 
have the glass clean 
and dry. 

Since much of the 
work will be done 
with a pencil, it is 
‘necessary to prepare the smooth glass so that it 

will take the graphite. 

retouching varnish, to be had at any photogra- 
phers’ supply shop. Place a drop or two of the 
varnish on the fi: 
of the finger quickly smear it back and forth over 
; the entire surface. Having rubbed the glass in 
one direction, turn it and rub at right angles in 
order not to leave any spot untouched. Rub until 
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2 BONING “—THE 
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the surface is dry. An ounce of the varnish is { Interest. 


sufficient to prepare many slides. 
| As soon as the surface is dry, or any time there- 
after, draw, letter or write upon the prepared face 
as if it were paper. Written or printed lines can 
be kept straight by using beneath the glass a piece 
of paper ruled in any desired manner. If both 
vertical and horizontal rulings are used, lettering 
is made easy. It might be worth while to read 
the article on “Lettering” in the October Girls’ 
Page. 

Remember that the slide fits Into the slide 
holder with the short edges of the glass vertical. 
For that reason, place the slide in the same posi- 
tion on the drawing table. The slide holder will 
hide some of the glass at the ends and at the top 
and bottom, and the picture or writing should 
therefore be about a quarter of an inch short of 
the top and the bottom and half an inch from the 
sides, 

You can make drawings of the greatest variety 
on the pieces of prepared glass; the beauty of the 
slide is limited only by the skill and ¢: of the 
t. Working drawings, machine and archi- 
tectural, as well as tabular reports, are easy to 
make with the aid of a soft, sharp pencil, T square 
and triangle. Free- d drawings “work up’? as 
if the surtace were paper. The fact that drawings. 
}ean be traced from books and magazines makes 
the method available even to those who have little 
skill in drawing. Shading will make the drawing 
look very mui ‘@ photograph, but line draw- 
ings are sufficient for most purposes. 

If the slide is intended only for temporary serv- 
ice, you can use it in the lantern without protect- 
ing the surface; but ifit is meant to be permanent, 
it should have a cover glass and be bound at the 
edyes and labeled. 

Regular lantern-slide mats ean be had frow 
dealers: but strips of black gummed paper serve 
the purpose just as well. Attach them to the 
| prepared surface of the slide so that they will cut 
off all the lass not included in the pieture. The 











































| cannot be soiled, 
It is interesting to experiment with colors.~A {ter 




























AS YOU BEGIN 


BRING YOUR 


That can be done by using | 


Jabel should be placed under the cover where it: 





you e made a drawing with a black pencil on 
the prepared surface of the glass, mix a medium. 
thin gelatin solution and flood the surface of the 
slide, When the gelatin has hardened, color 
the new surface just as if you were working with 
an ordinary photographie slide, 

Subsequently the colored slide should be 
matted and covered and bound in the manner 
already recommended for the plain slides. 
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MIND READING EXTRAORDINARY. 


SIMPLE little “mind-reading” trick that 
A you can do with a pencil and a watch wil 
greatly mystify anyone who does not know 
the secret. Ask your victim to think of one of 
the numerals on the watch dial, and for every 
time that you tap the erystal with the pencil 
to add one to his chosen number. At the tap 
that brings the amount in his mind to twenty 
your pencil will rest over the hour number 
that he selected. 
The trick is very simple. For the first seven 
taps strike at random any of the numbers on the 
dial, but at the eighth tap strike 12; at the ninth, 
11; at the tenth, 10, and so on round, backward, 
until the other person announces that he has 
reached 20 in his count. 
If he has followed instructions, the pencil will 
then rest upon the chosen number, because, if he 
chose 12—the highest number that he could take— 
eight taps will bring it to 20, and your pencil, 
according to instructions, will then be on 12, and 
| any other number selected on the dial will be less 
than 12 by just the amount that, when the chooser 
reaches 20, will cause the pencil taps 
to shift backward from 12 to the num- 
ber the other person chose. 
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THAT BOX. 


T was large and crammed to its 
] capacity with things to eat. Its 

arrival stirred the heart of the 
dormitory with joy; the proposal that 
it be returned roused a storm of pro- 
test. 

“Why, Phil, you don’t mean it!" 
groaned the “varsity” half back. 
“Return that box and let us all starve? 
Never! Why, the athletic-guods 
people always send a Thanksgiving 
box to the football manager. That's 
one of the reasons why we were so 
anxious to have you room here this 
year. That’s straight. Don’t be a 
fool, Phil.” 





TO GLIDE, 


SKIS. “He's right, Phil,” broke in an- 
CLOSE TO- other. “There’s no moral question 
GETHER. here. The firm is simply following 


@ business custom. Do you think 

Spear & Curtis would have sent the 
| box if it wasn’t all right? Can’t you see that you 
are just insulting them by sending it back?” 

“IT see your point of view, Phil,” chimed in an 
honor man in philosophy, “but your premises are 
wrong. If they had sent the box at the first of the 
season, before you gave them the order, it would 
be different; but when football is all over and 
there is no possible favor you can do them—why 
shouldn’t you take the box?” 

“Now, look here, fellows,” replied the heckled 
manager. “Do you think Spear & Curtis would 
send me presents if they had not got the order or 
if they weren't hoping to get the order next year? 
I didn’t choose 8. & C. goods to favor them, but 
because I thought they were better than any 
others. I was just doing my plain duty. I don't 
see why I should have a present for that, even if 
it isthecustom. I’d rather that you fellows should 
go hungry first. The box goes back.” 

“I should like to see Mr. Spear’s face when he 
gets it,” said the half back to his chum; ‘still, I 
think Phil is more than half right.” 

Months passed, Commencement was approach- 
Ing. Seniors grew serious. The talk in the dor- 
mitory was all of the future; the “want” column 


‘eof the glass, and with the tip | became the object of careful scrutiny. One day 


the half back burst into Phil’s room with an open 
letter in his hand. ‘Phil, would you take a job 


with the National Trust Company?” 
“No chance there,” answered Phil with slight 
“I applied there last vacation. 





They 





“STEMMING“ SHOULD 
BE FAIRLY WELL- 

MASTERED BEFORE YOU ATTEMPT 
TO DESCEND STEEP MOUNTAIN SIDES. 


| never hire any college men. They prefer to train 
| their men from office boys. Better save your 
| postage, old inan.”” 
“T tell you,” eried the half back, ‘I’ve got jobs 
| for both of us! Now will you take notice?” ‘ 

“With the National?” cried Phil, jumping to his 
feet. “Do you mean it? Dick, you're a,wonder. 
| How did you do it?” 








“T didn’t,” said Dick with a grin; “it was you. 
Here’s the whole story in my brother Tom’s letter. 
Tom’s in the National, you know, in the bond de- 
partment, and he's been trying to get me in there 
for a long time; but, as you say, the president, 
| Mr. Brown, was against college men, and Tom 
‘ecouldwt do anything with him; but the other day 

Mr. Brown came in from lunch and hunted 
| ‘Tom and told him he had changed his mind, and 
‘that you and I could both come to work as soon 
! as college"¢losed ; that is, If You want the job." 
“But why doesyhe take ume ?”>interrupted Phil. 
\c{He\doesn’tiknow me at-all.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, he does; your)friend Spear told him 











~~cost of shellac. 
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all about you. Do you remember that box of 
things to eat you sent back to him lust Thanks- 
giving? You didn’t know it, but doing that made 
a great hit with him. It turned him into a real 
‘booster’ for you and incidentally for college men 
in general. Spear says you taught him a lesson 
in ethics. Anyway, he talked so much about It to 
Mr. Brown when they met at lunch the other day 
that Mr. Brown got almost as enthusiastic as 
Spear was. And that’s how we got the chance 
to go into the National.” 
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PUZZLE: TO ESCAPE. 


T first thought it seems impossible for two 
A persons whose hands are tied together with 
cords arranged as shown in Fig. 1 to 
escape from each other without removing, break- 
ing or untying the cords, Nevertheless it can be 
done easily. 
Let one of the two take his fellow prisoner’s 





Fla. 2 


cord and sip it, from the side nearer himself, 
through the loop that is tied round one of his own 


Spe 


wrists (Fig. 2), and then pass it over his hand. 
(Fig. 3.) When he draws the cord out he will find 
that he has solved the problem. (Fig. 4.) 
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STAMPS USED BY SPIES. 


UBLISHED reports that Great Britain has 

forbidden the importation of postage stamps 

from the United States are incorrect. The 
Companion is informed that England has, how- 
ever, placed a ban on the unrestricted exportation 
of stamps. 

The government now classes as luxuries the 
stamps that are dealt in commercially. The action 
chiefly affects dealers who heretofore have sent 
large stocks of stamps out of England into the 
bands of Americans and other foreiguers. 

The British government gave no official reason 
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for its action in forbidding the general exportation | 


of stamps, but it is understood that the activities 
of spies prompted the new order. 
approval sheets sent out to neutral countries the 
spies were able to convey valuable information to 
their friends. Their communications were clev- 
erly disguised. Sheets of stamps with the labels 


By using the | 


arranged in a certain manner indicated a certain | 


message that could be translated by anyone who 
held the key to the code. 

For that reason only recognized postage-stamp 
dealers who receive licenses from the War Office 
are permitted to send out stamps. So British boys 
and girls are not now receiving consignments ot 





sheets on approval from American dealers, for the | 


reason that the dealers do not dare to send their 
sheets to England, because they cannot get them 
back until after the close of the war. British 
dealers have warned their American agents here 
not to submit sheets to private collectors in Eng- 
land except through the licensed British stamp 
houses. 
¢ ¢ 


AN ODD CHECKER SET. 


N unusual set of checker men can be made 
A from the limbs of trees; in other words, 
from wood that has been rounded by nature 
rather than by the lathe. Select different kinds 
of wood for the “white” and the “black” men. 
Cedar, oak, dogwood, orange wood, maple, wal- 
nut, are all good, but hickory is especially desir- 
able because the bark takes a high polish. Select 
from different kinds of trees two limbs about an 
inch and a half in diameter and at least sixteen 
inches long, without knot, scar or blemish. Season 
the wood for at least six months. 

‘With a very fine saw cut each limb into twelve 
pieces, each piece about three quarters of an inch 
thick. If you wish to make them thinner, you 
can usually do so by working with much care. 
But sometimes It is hard to keep the bark in good 
condition on a small piece. 

Sandpaper the checkers very thoroughly, first 
with sandpaper of medium fineness, then with 
No.0 or 00. Soak them for a few minutes in raw 
linseed oil, and when the oll has dried, apply a 
coat of shellac. When the shellac is dry, rub it 
down with fine sandpaper and apply a second 
Rub that down with rottenstone 
and an oiled rag. 

* ¢ 


CAN YOU CHIN YOURSELF WITH 
ONE ARM? — 


‘VE heard of fellows who can do the trick 
I with one arm, but I don’t believe it,” said 
the older of the two boys who had just been 
chinning themselves on the trapeze In a school 
gymnasium. He was a broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested senior, the strongest boy in school, and a 
member of the football team. His friend agreed 
with him, but some one else who had overheard 
the remark had a different opinion. 
gymnasium instructor, and his eyes twinkled as 
he said: 

“Well, Hadley, ‘seeing is believing’; and with 
that he seized the trapeze ina firm grip with his 
right hand and slowly but surely pulled himself 
upward until his chin was level with the knuckles 
of his hand. 

Six weeks later Hadley was doing the same 
thing himself. 

In fact, any normal boy can learn to chin himself 
with one arm, if—like Hadley—he is willing to 
undergo the necessary training. Nor will that 





It was the | 


| Now, lift your body from the ground and shove 


‘months give you arms and shoulders of which 
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| 
training be ill spent, for the strengthening of arm | 
and shoulder muscles that results from it will be of | 
serviee to him in many ways. | 

To begin, test your present chinning st \ 

by grasping a trapeze, or the top of a door! 
or the round of a ladder with both hands and | 
pulling yourself up until your chin touches your | 
knuckles, 
“Lf you have never attempted the feat you may 
be able to haul yourself up four or tive times; or, 
if you are unusually strong in biceps, you may 
reach a total of ten or twelve. In any case, do 
uot try too hard; and if you cannot pull up even 
onee, do not feel discouraged: muscle building 
is principally a matter of training, and now you 
merely want to see what your present muscular 
efticiency is. 

Next, for the training itself: if you find yourself 
comparatively weak in your upper arms and 
shoulders, you will need some training with a 
dumb-bell that weighs from three to nine pounds. 
A flatiron or window weight will answer the pur- 
pose. Stand straight with both arms at your sides. 
Now bring the hand that holds the dumb-bell or 
flatiron up to your shoulder without moving the 
rest of your body. This exercise is called “curl- 
ing,” and will develop the biceps and to a lesser | 
degree those under-the-shoulder muscles that | 
help in chinning. Continue the exercise until 
your arms are moderately tired, using each arm ; 
in succession, | 

The next day you may notice a little soreness in | 
the upper arm, The cure for that is more “curl- 
ing” taken slowly and in moderation. Keep it up 
day after day for several weeks, possibly increas- 
ing the weight used. At the end of a month try 
the chinning exercise again, and you will probably 
find yourself strong enough to take up advanced 
work, 

This advanced training consists in the chinning 
exercise itself, performed either every day or 
every other day. Begin by finding a suitable 
piece of apparatus. A ladder leaning against the 
house will answer. Now, grasp the highest round 
you can reach when standing on tiptoe. Place 
your hands close together with the palms facing 
in opposite directions—that is not the usual way of 
holding a trapeze, but it will help to keep your 
body from swingi Pull up steadily and let 
down without a je 

Do not try to reach your limit, but stop the exer- 
cise while you can still do one or two pulls. And 
remember that it is not spasmodic effort that 
counts—regular exercise alone will build muscle 
or brain, 

As soon as you are able to pull up fifteen times 
with both hands begin to practice the one-hand 
pull... 

Choose a round of the ladder that you can reach 
with your arm slightly bent, and stand so that 
your elbow points forward, not sidewise. Now, 
pull slowly until you have lifted yourself from 
your feet. If you can chin yourself fifteen times 
with both hands, you should be able to lift your- 
self a few inches, at least, with one arm. 

From that point it is merely a matter of keeping 
on in the same way until you are able to pull your- 
self up easily, perhaps several times, with either 
arm. 

Chinning with one or both arms will increase 
your biceps and most of your shoulder muscles; 
also, to a lesser degree, your grip, but it will not 
help your triceps—the upper-arm muscle that 
balances your biceps. To develop that part of 
your arm, place the ladder on supports so that it 
is about chest-high and parallel with the ground; 
then stand between the sides of the ladder with 
your head, shoulders and upper body through the 
square opening formed by sides and rounds. 
Grasp the sides by placing one hand on each, 














yourself up until your arms are straight. This 
‘dipping’ exercise, whieh may be gradually in- 
ereased, will help the triceps and also the pectoral 
muscles across your chest. The chinning and 
the dipping together will in the course of a few 








you may well be proud. 
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“Things For You To Make.” 


It is in the December Boys' Page. 
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HOW TO BREAK A BOTTLE WITH 
WATER. 


OMPLETELY fill a fairly large bottle with 

water, and place it in a sink or in some other 

good-sized receptacle. Find a stopper that 
exactly fits the mouth of the bottle; put it lightly 
in position and strike it an easy, quick blow with 
your hand. Repeat the blow several times if nec- 
essary, until the bottle breaks. 

Another way is to use a rubber stopper with a 
hole in it, into which you can fit a glass rod very 
tightly. 

Moisten the rod with water or with light oil, so 
that it will slip easily through the stopper. Fill 
the bottle full of water as before, and with a 
twisting motion securely fix the stopper in place. 
Now, if any water has been spilied out, pour in 
enough through the hole in the stopper to fill the | 
bottle again. Then place the glass rod in the 
stopper, and with a quick, light blow force it Into 
the bottle. The bottle will break as easily as it 
did in the first experiment. 

As early as 1648, a French man of science named 
| Pascal experimented with pressures thus applied 
to liquids, and discovered the following law: A 
pressure applied to any part of the surface of a 
liquid is transmitted unchanged in amount in 
every direction through the liquid. 

Perhaps the most familiar application of Pascal’s 
law is the hydraulic press. In that machine, a 
pump having a small piston drives water Into a 
large cylinder, and thereby forces upward a large 
piston, which compresses whatever is placed be- 
tween the platform of the piston and the fixed 
| erossbeam at the top of the press. If the area of 
the larger piston is one hundred times that of the 
smaller, a downward force of one pound exerted 
on the smaller piston will create an upward force 
of one hundred pounds upon the larger piston. If 
the bottle that you use in the experiment has an 
inside area of fifty-four square inches, and the end | 
of the stopper an area of one half a square inch, a 
pressure of one pound upon the stopper will give | 
a pressure of one hundred and eight pounds on 
the bottle. If water could be compressed like air, 
of course the bottle would not break. 








A Growing 
Custom! 


The custom of placing 
Grape-Nuts on the table 
at all meals is growing in 
American homes. 


Both children and 


grown-ups help them- 
selves to this delicious 
food as often as they like. 
It contains the entire nutri- 
ment of wheat and barley, 
digests quickly, and is 
wonderfully energizing. 





Every table should have 
its daily ration of 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


Wilkinson's 
Running Pony 


canters all about the 

house, veranda, lawn, 

up and down the side- 

walk; guides right or 

left by lightly pulling 

the rein while the 

rocking motion is ex- 

erted by the rider 

The forelegs, pivoted 

within the body swing 

forward, together or 

s the rein is pulled. The nearest alive 

f plaything yet invented. Strong, beauti- 

ful, durable. Thre izes. Sane prices. 

Ask at all toy departments for Wilkinson's Running 
Pony. If your dealer hasn't it we will ship 
direct, freight paid. 

The Running Pony Co., Winchendon, Mass. 











is 
4 
Apure.delicious and 
wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 


flavor, color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


WALTER BAKER & Co.u1D 


DORCHESTER. MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 





When You Forget 

Your Umbrella Buy 

a Boxof LUDEN’S 
Prevent ‘‘wet 
weather” effects. 
Relieve coughs, 
colds, throat 
trouble. 
In “Yellow Box’’—5c 
WM. H. LUDEN, Reading, Pa, 
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COUGH DROPS 
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‘ln China, eet 


Deformed 


children’s feet—purposely—by crowding 
them into narrow, tiny shoes. American - 
parents do the same thing—thoughtlessly— 
when they buy pointed, ‘fancy’ shoes for 
their children—shoes whose results are bent 
bones, corns, bunions, fallen arches, ingrow- 
ing nails, callouses, etc. 

Spare your child all this misery. Put boy 
and girl alike into good-looking, long-wear- 
ing, scientifically constructed Educators. 


Put on Educators yourself and feel Nature abolish 
your foot-ills. Made for men, women and children. 

But remember, every broad-toed shoe isn’t an 
Educator." Be sure EDUCATOR is branded on the 
sole, That guarantees you the correct Educator 
shape that ‘lets the feet grow as they should," 

Send today for startling book, “Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet,” Interesting advice by ortho- 
paedic experts. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Fp Rice & Hutchins 


UCATOR 
SHOE@ 


REG. U. 8. PAT OFF. 
Ce 


Untess Branded thus 
et NOT an be 
Be sure toiaok for thas mark. 


Educator for Boys 
and Little Men 


the 
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Why not got up a roal 
musical show 7 


F you are like the boys and girls we know, 
you enjoy nothing better than managing 
and staging a good show. You know that 
if it is well managed you can make moncy 
out of it for your club and have a lot of fun 
yourself. Any good music teacher will be glad 
tohelp you. It is much more fun than work. 


Here are two dandy operettas that 
can be given at little expense : 


THE PENNANT 


By Oscar J. Lehrer 
Price 75 cents 
(For Boys and Girls over 1# Years of Age) 


HE PENNANT is a rousing story of col- 
lege life, with the real punch. The plot 
Centres in the attempts of an ambitious 
American mother to marry her daughter. 
to an adventurous English Nobleman. 
s in love with a college senior. Jack 
‘son. captain of the winning football team, 
and eventually marries him. The dialogue is 
sparkling and witty and there is plenty of 
comedy. One of the most successful American 
operettas ever published. 























The second operetta is 


THE ISLE OF JEWELS 


By George L. Spaulding 
Price 50 cents 
(For Little Boys and Girls) 


HIS operetta celebrates the birthday of 

Princess Sapphire, who dwells on the 

Isle of Jewels. The characters are King 
Diamond. his wife and daughter, Willie Wise. 
a mortal. Lord Topaz. Lord Agate and officers 
of the king's body guard. 

The way to start is to order a copy to-day 
and make plans right away with your boy and 
girlfriends. Acting is great fun and the sing- 
ing is as easy as singing “Hail Columbia.’ 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Phitadelphla, Pa. 


Driver Agents Wanted 


; Ride tn Car. Pay fort 
Electric Starting out of four commissions on 
ir ig talon, [ar daily shipping 

cars to Bush Ageots. 


ADs 


ig profits 
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Adittess me person: He RUSE? 























BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple. Chicago, Il. 
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THE HOUSE PROBLEM. 


1. RENTING OR OWNING. 


HE housing problem means, first 

| of all, deciding whether you will 

board, rent, buy or build. One or 

another you must do. It will make a 

great deal of difference, as time goes 
on, which one you choose. 

Before you put your family into new 
quarters you must analyze its needs, 
If you can afford only two or three 
rooms, you must rent; you cannot buy 
accommodations of that kind. If you 
can afford a house, large or small, it is 
cheaper to own than to rent, because 
you save at least the landlord’s profit. 
You cay buy a secondhand house or 
buy a new one or build. It is some- 
times cheaper to buy a secondhand 
house, for the cost of construction has 
increased greatly in recent years. Sec- 
ondhand houses less than twenty years 
old are obviously not so good bargains 
as those that were bullt earlier, since 
there Is less difference between the 


southeast corner, but that is an ideal 
sheltered spot for the sleeping porch. 
The front hall, if there is one, is better 
on the north, simply because space on 
the south {s too precious to be wasted 
on a hall. A lot that places the front 
door toward the street on the north 
and gives the pleasantest view from 
the living room on the south, is ideal, 
especially if the grade is highest on 
the north side. 


3. BEAUTY. 

No one has yet defined Beauty, but 
anyone with half an eye can see that 
she isa sister of Truth; that is the thing 
to bear in mind in building your house. 
Do not encourage shams or ostentation. 
All the good work, or almost all, is the 
result of honest and direct planning to 





SINCERITY. Here isa straightforward, 
simple house that does not pretend to be 
anything that it is not. 


INSINCERITY. No one can say whether 
this is a one- or two-story house, which 
windows are real and which make-believe. 





original and the replacement cost. A 
house built twenty-five years ago for 
five thousand dollars would cost ten 
thousand dollars now. A similar house 
built five years ago cost, perhaps, nine 
thousand dollars. The man who built 
the first house might be willing to sell 
it for what it cost him,—five thousand 
dollars,—but the man who bnilt five 
years ago would not be willing to sell 
his house at the same price and so lose 
four thousand dollars. Secondhand 
houses are likely to require a large 
expenditure for repairs; so examine 
any house of that kind carefully and 
have the cost of repairs on it estimated 
before you bny it. 

A new house is cheap or expensive 
according as you make it so. It cer- 
tainly need not be the most expensive 
solution of all. A house planned to cost 
five thousand dollars may cost six thou- 
sand dollars, but the increase measures 
the extent to which the owner has in- 
dulged his taste while the house is 
building, as he has become educated 
to one new refinement after another. 
The safest way is to make a liberal 
allowance for extras, and, if you can 
afford onlya five-thousand-lollar house, 
start with a four-thousand-dollar plan. 

As between renting on the one hand, 
and buying, or building with a codpera- 
tive bank loan on the other, buying or 
building is the better course. It will 
cost less for the same return. The co- 
operative banks lend without profit; no 
landlord will do business on that basis, 
unless it be the owner of an old house 
that stands on land that he is holding 
for speculation. Taxes, interest on a 
mortgage, and depreciation are the 
same, regardless of ownership. Other 
items cost a landlord more than they do 
the man who owns a house and lives in 
it himself. The landlord must pay for 
repairs, The man who owns and lives 
in his own house can do much of the 
work himself. The cost of carrying a 
house while it is unrented, and the cost 
of renting it—advertising and agents’ 
fees—fall wholly on the landlord. 

You must consider your business 
prospects before you make a choice. 
If you are likely to move to another 
city, rent. If there is only a chance of 
your moving, build, but build the kind 
of house that you can sell readily. Do 
not fill it too full of your own whims. 
There is no difficulty in selling a sub- 
stantially built house of ordinary size 
and with acommon-sense plan; but few 
persons want a “queer” house. If your 
judgment is good, you can carry the 
principle of building a salable house 
still further; youcan build and sell every 
year and get a good living out of it. 

You mustconsider your temperament. 
If you are sensitive to imperfections, 
and are annoyed if things are not ar- 
ranged just as they should be, build or 
buy, so that you can alter whatever 
offends you. If,on the other hand, you 
adjust yourself easily to your surround- 
ings, a rented house will cause you no 


ngs. 
ee 2. SITUATION. 

In choosing a site, the first problem 
is whether to build your house in the 
elty, ina suburb or inthe country. Very likely the 
problem is solved for you by the nature of your 
business. If you work in the country, of course 
you live in the country. But if you work in the 
city, you may have your home in city, country or 
suburb, Weigh every point. For the sake of 
efficiency In your work you can simplify your 
home life by living in the city. For the sake of 
giving the children the training of farm life, chores 
and all, go to the country. If you are an ordinary 
mortal, combine in some measure the advantages 
of both, and “commute.” The normal family that 
must keep In touch with the city is best off in sub- 
urban surroundings, for they afford conditions 
that help maintain a balance between the need 
for moderation in a large city and the demand for 
Initiative in the open country. 

The second question is that of neighborhood. If 
the neighborhood chosen !s already built up and 
established, the task is easy. If it is not built up, 
or is only partly built up, find out what the restric- 
tions are, and make every comparison possible 
between it and other similar nelghborhoods. In- 





sist upon reasonable restrictions as a part of your | 


title, If they do not already exist. One great 


advantage of living outside the city is that you; 


can become part of a good neighborhood. We 
have not yet created homogeneous neighborhoods 
in large cities. 

Another matter to consider Is health. Acquaint 
yourself with the elevation, the proximity to 
marshes or stagnant waters, the public service, 
sewerage, drainage, water supply, gas and elec- 
tricity. and all about the visits of the water and oil 
wagons, the postman, the garbage man, the snow 





SCALE, Every part of the Mount Pleas- 
ant mansion, in Philadelphia, ia “house 
size’ and in good relation to the whole. 





STYLE. The Craigie house, where Long- 
fellow lived, is consistently colonial in every 
line, It is @ “thoroughbred.” 








LACK OF SCAL This is a compara- 
tively small house built on the pattern of @ 
large “‘chateau.” 





LACK OF STYLE. Thia house ia incon- 
sistent, nondescript, and wholly without 
style, It isa “mongrel.” 


attain a practical result. 

Sometimes a ‘‘fake” design is attrac- 
tive as a surprise, but it rarely com- 
mands admiration for more than a few 
years. A plain straightforward house, 
on the contrary, grows more charming 
as time passes. If it was a little bald 
and severe at first, the vine climbing up 
on one side, or the clump of lilacs by the 
front door, the window boxes, ‘or even 
just the weathering ofthe fresh shingles 
to a soft gray color makes it more and 
more attractive. The first element of 
beauty, then, is slncerity. 

A second element is scale. Oureyes 
find pleasure in features of certain fixed 
sizes. Any radical departure is dis- 
pleasing, whether it be a mouth that is 
too large or a window opening that is 
too small. Every part of a building 
has a more or less definite relationship 
in size to every other part. 

A third element is that of style. 
Clothes afford the best analogy. A 
house, like a costume, may have style 
or it may be utterly lacking in it. It is 
hard to define the qualities of trimness, 
neatness and distinctiveness that con- 
stitute style, but you can learn to see 
them in houses as you do already in 
dresses. 

Most illusive of all is the matter of 
the proprieties. A large diamond ring 
on the hand of a motorman, or a fur 
coat on a tramp, instead of helping, 
mars the otherwise consistent effect of 
the wearer. An old Italian mantel in 
@ suburban clapboard house must be 
judged by the same standard ; to clothe 
a residence in the garb of an amuse- 
ment pavilion or a country club is a 
breach of propriety. 

Sincerity, scale, style and propriety 
combined will result in beauty. 


4. COST. 


The cost of building hasrisen steadily, 
by reason of increased wages. Those 
who warn you not to build now, but to 
wait, have the vaguest possible expec- 
tation of lower prices. If prices are 
lower, it will be because of conditions 
that make money scarce, and so noth- 
ing will be gained by postponement, 
for the time to build Is not necessarily 
when building is the cheapest, but 
when you are the richest. 








PROPRIETY. In spite of its great size, 
this rambling mansion unquestionably 
looks like a dwelling house. 


plough and the north wind. Finally, observe the 
accessibility, the fare, the schedule of the trains 
or street cars, the walking distance, the grades of 
the approaches, whether they are disagreeably 
steep ortortuous, Many a poor family has trusted 
a sharp real estate agent and bought a sightly lot 
only to discover, for example, that there was no 
water at all, or perhaps altogether too much. 

The size of the lot is of vast Importance. You 
may live a great many years and always feel 
cramped. If you start with enough land and your 
family grows, you can enlarge your house. If it 
decreases, you can sell some of the land, perhaps 
ata profit; but if you start with only a little land 
your neighbor will crowd you and you will not be 
able to get more room. Buy enough land, 

Consider carefully the topography. You can use 
a flat lot for several Kinds of houses. A lot that 
slopes gently down from the sidewalk has many 
advantages. It can be filled level between the 
house and the street, and there will be room in 
the rear to enter the cellar at grade and to have 
large cellar windows, A lot that slopes up from 
the street has corresponding disadvantages. 
Moreover, it drains into the street, and so makes 
it difficult to have a lawn that will not dry up. It 
also necessitates a flight of steps to the front door, 
which gives the house an inhospi Je appearance, 
An irregular lot has great possibilities for pictur- 
esque planning, but it takes study and profes- 
sional training to make the best of them, 

Not only the topography, but the soil is impor- 
tant. Before you buy, have a test hole dug to find 
out what you are getting for your money. If it is 
a solid ledge, figure four or five hundred dollars 


















IMPROPRIETY, This house, although 
not much larger than that on the left, looks 
more like a public library than a residence. 





more for a small house and resign yourself to 
having a poor lawn or none, and some trouble with 
water in your cellar. If the soil is sandy or por- 
ous, make up your mind to a large annual allow- 
ance for dressing, besides the cost of two or three 
feet of loam to begin with. If it is clay or hard- 
pan, impervious to water, be careful about your 
drainage; for unless there Is a sewer, the drainage 
will offer a difficult problem. The best site is one 
that has a foot or more of loam, a subsoil some- 
what porous, so as to drain off excess water, and 
hardpan below upon which to lay the footings, 

Save all the natural features of your land and 
turn them to account. Plan the position of your 
house with respect to the trees, present and future. 
Especially consider the changes in grade, with 
respect to the trees. It is dangerous to fill in 
round some trees and almost Impossible to drop 
the grade round any. 

Trees: are beyond price. They furnish shade 
when shade is welcome, and let the sunshine 
through their bare branches in winter, A few 
trees kept properly trimmed will pay a comfort- 
able dividend every year In firewood, and nut and 
fruit trees are worth still more. Trees also pro- 
vide nesting places for birds, and birds are of 
great value to any place. 

Finally, the matter of “orientation.” Which 
way shall the house face? The diagram on the 
next page shows that the southern exposure is. 
sunniest in the winter and shadiest in summer, 
and consequently best adapted for the living 
quarters, The east generally proves mostagree- 
able for a dining room, for breakfast is the-only 
all-the-year-round “ sunlit’? meal of the family. 








There are two things to be considered 
under the head of cost—first cost, and 
maintenance. First cost is the Item 
that betrays us into most of our mis- 
takes. It lures the unsuspecting into 
economies that later on undo him. 

Painted wood Is beautiful and cheap, 
but paint must be renewed every two 
or three years, and that is a big drain 
on the pocketbook. Wood shingles, 
unstained or stained, are cheap both 
for walls and for roof, and the item of 
repairs Is postponed for many years, 
but when it comes It is large. Mean- 
while the fire menace is serious, for a 
shingle roof is difficult to protect against 
fire. It means higher insurance and 
less safety. Stucco is not safe in a 
northern climate. It may last five 
years, or ten, or even twenty, but a 
permanent porous surface of thin fri- 
able material cannot be had where 
temperatures vary from one hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit to many degrees 
below zero. 

Concrete is used with apparent suc- 
cess, but it is of course risky. It is 
mixed on the spot by Tom, Dick and 
Harry, and upon the mixing depends its quality. 
Once it is set, you find it almost impossible to 
remove any faulty portion, or to alter the house. 
Concrete blocks have some :dvantages over solid 
concrete. The material is sure to be well mixed, 
and it lays up easily and can be removed or altered. 
It has the drawback of not having been tested by 
long periods of time, and it is not beautiful either 
in color or In texture. Terra-cotta blocks, like 
concrete blocks, await the test of time and the 
verdict of the eye, but they have the advantage of 
variety of color and texture, and of a much more 
cheerful tone. 

The best of the man-made materials is brick. It 
has passed the test of time, it recommends itself 
to the eye in color, texture and in size, which is 
small enough to permit the use of pleasant pat- 
terns, called “bonds,” and of varying sizes in win- 
dow and door openings—both Impossible with the 
cement and terracotta blocks now on the market. 
It has a further advantage in being solid, so that 
it can be used in piers and all members that re- 
quire strength. In some neighborhoods the cost 
over wood construction is ten per cent, but the 
saving on maintenance outweighs that. 

Best of all building materials is stone. It en- 
dures and it is beautiful. Where it is available, 
use it. In some parts of the country—New Eng- 
land among them—you can buy field stone for from 
thirty-five to fifty cents a ton, and delivery over 
a moderate-haul will cost about as much more. 
There is no material that offers such opportunities 
for picturesqueness and dignity. Other regions 
have their Own native stones Florida, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Colorade,are all fortunate in 
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having their own sandstone, or limestone, or 
marble, or trap. When you pick your lot, see 
what is available from the local quarry, or the ; 
neighboring stone wall, or even the ledge to be 
blasted out for your cellar. It is to be taken for 
granted that you want the best that you can get, 
and you do not have to be told that people from 
the dawn of history have accomplished the best 
results with the materials provided by nature 
close at hand. 

Now a word about roofs. Wood shingles are 
cheap, but wear out, and easily catch fire. Patent | 
asphalt shingles are nearly the same in price and 
have some advantages. Asbestos is more durable 
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and absolutely fireproof. Slate costs less than 
asbestos and has no equal for beauty and dura- 
bility, unless it be tiles, which cost much more. 
Variegated slates can be bought at a price often 
little in excess ot the cost of the best wood 
shingles. 

As to the details of Interior finish, the subject is 
too technical for discussion here, but the general 
principle that the cheapest material usually costs 
more in the course of years applies to materials 
for the interior as well as to materials for the 
exterior, The gain will be found in the decreased 
cost of upkeep and depreciation. 


The second installment of this article 
will deal with Plan, Construction and 
Equipment. 
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A NOVEL CHRISTMAS MENU. 


‘OU can provide an interesting dinner or cold 

supper for Christmas Day by serving only 

those foods that were used in Palestine at 
the time when Christ was born. If you wish to 
carry the idea still further, decorate the table with 
the native flowers of Palestine. The following 
menus are in keeping with the idea: 


DINNER 
Lentil Soup Bread 
Broiled Fish Cucumbers 
Venison Mutton Pigeons 


Stuping seasoned with herbs 
Carob Beans Boiled Rice Stewed Pumpkin 


Cucumbers Olives Water Cress 
Cheese Bread 
Honey Apricots Pomegranates 
Grapes Walnuts Almonds Raisins 


Preserved Citron 


The carob bean is supposed’ by some to have 
been the food of Saint John the Baptist in the 
wilderness. Rice is not mentioned in the Bible, 
but there is evidence that it was cultivated in the 
Euphrates Valley and in Syria hundreds of years | 
before Christ. 


COLD SUPPER 


Egg Salad Pickled Fish 
Bread Butter Cheese Honey 
Olives Walnuts Almonds 


Honey dnd Almond Cakes 


The following list of flowers offers an excellent 
choice for beautiful table decorations: Lilies, 
anemones, narcissuses, cyclamens, pink olean- 
ders, golden broom, honeysuckles, hollyhocks, 
maidenhair ferns and autumn crocuses, known as | 
“roses of Sharon.”” 

e* ¢ 


REVOLVING PANTRY SHELVES. 


Y means of revolving shelves, waste space in 

the pantry can be utilized, and packages of | 
groceries, bottles of flavoring extracts and 
boxes of spices can be kept where they can be 
seen and reached easily. Unless a kitchen has 
one of the modern cabinets, there is no more con- 
venient arrangement for holding such small arti- 
cles of daily use. 

The illustration shows a sectional view of a set 
of shelves. 

A and B are two of the regular pantry shelves; 
C is a piece of wood one inch square and as long ! 
as the distance be-| 
tween A and B, The | 
round shelves, D and 
E, are made of seven- 
eighths - inch board. 
They are nine inches 
in diameter, with a 
one-inch square hole | 
in the centre, through 
which passes the up- 
right, C. Each shelf 
is supported by two 
strips, GG, one half i ( 
inch or five eighths | 
inch square and four 
inches long, one on 
each side of the up- 
right, C, to which they 
are nailed, 

Care should be taken 
to get the shelves at 
right angles to the 
upright, C, or they will not stand level when com- 
pleted. The strips GG should rin across the 
grain of the wood in the circular shelves, D and E. 

Round the edges of the shelves tack strips of 
zine or tin (FF) wide enough to project about one 
quarter inch above the top of the shelves. They 
will serve as a railing to keep articles from sliding 
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| dry. 
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off. Before fastening the metal strips draw the 
edges of them over a piece of whetstone or brick 
to smooth them, You can use a good, sound } 
of barre] hoop instead of the metal, but if you do 
you should first soak It well in hot water, so that 
it will not split when you drive the brads, 

In the pantry shelf A, at the spot where the up- 
right is to be fastened, and also in the centre of 
the upper end of C, bore one-vighth-inch holes, 
and pass a nail about three inches long through 
the hole in the shelf into the upper end of € to 
hold that end in place. Let the nail fit snug; 
countersink the head of the nail with the surface 
of the shelf. 

Mark the position of the lower end of C, so that 
C will bee y perpendicular, and bore a three- 
sixteenths-inch hole at the proper place in the 
shelf B. Through the hole drive a screw at least 
two inches, and preferably two and one quarter 
inches, long into the lower end of C, which should 
previously be beveled a little, and into the centre 
of which a one-cighth-inch hole should be bored, 











Use care both in boring the hole and in driving ; 


in the serew, to prevent splitting the upright. 
Sandpaper the wood, and give it a coat or two of 
paint or varnish, 
It is not necessary to limit the number of shelves 
to two, You can use any number, but if you 
decide on more than two, it is well to make the 


upright C one and one eighth or one and one quarter | 


inches square. 
* © 


SEA KALE AS A WINTER NOVELTY. 


HERE are two ways of forcing sea kale in 
| your own cellar. One way is to buy the roots 
in the fall, ready for forcing; the other is to 
grow your own roots. The plants are very easy 
to grow but usually are not matured enough for 
forcing until the second year, for which reason It 
is better to buy roots if you want early results, 
The roots can be had of seedsmen in December, 
Forcing them consists merely in planting them in 
a box of good garden soil that can be set near the 
furnace or behind the kitchen range. The most 
favorable temperature is from forty-five to fifty- 
five degrees. The earth must be watered often 
enough to keep it moist, but it is a mistake to let 
it become water-soaked. 

In order to blanch the shoots properly, it is 
necessary to grow them in the dark. If the box 
is deep enough, it may be covered with boards; if 
not, another box may be set bottom up over it, or 
a large Howerpot with the hole plugged may be 
placed over cach plant. It takes four weeks to 
force sea kale if you begin in December, but later 
in the season two weeks is enough. 

Cook and serve the young shoots as If they were 
asparagus; in fact, sea Kale is sometimes called 
early asparagus. You can cook the shoots in 
twenty minutes, but they will be tough unless the 
water is Kept boiling all the time. They should be 
eaten hot. Like asparagus, they are commonly 
served on toast. 

To grow sea kale in the garden, it is best to sow 
the seed as soon as warm weather comes. As the 
seeds germinate very slowly, it is well to plant 
radish seeds with them to mark the rows for cul- 
tivation. The young plants may be thinned to six 











inches when they are weil up, and then left until 
the following spring, when they shoud be trans- 
planted so as to stand two feet apart. The second 
fall is the time to dig them and to store them in 
sand or earth in a frost-proof place until they are 
needed for forcing. 
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STUFFINGS AND FORCEMEATS FOR 
THANKSGIVING TURKEYS OR 
CHICKENS. 


O many persons half of the enjoyment of 

‘oast fowl is in the dressing with which the 

bird is stuffed. Certainly a good dressing 
never goes to waste. There are numerous kinds, 
which vary greatly in ingredients; the following 
receipts describe some of the best of them. 


Oyster and Nut Dressing.—After removing the 
erust from eight slices of stale bread, soak the 
bread in cold water until it is soft, then squeeze it 
as dry as possible: Put into a saucepan three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add one heaping table- 
spoonful of minced onion and let it simmer on the 
| stove until it is thoroughly heated through; then 
add it to the bread, and salt and pepper it to suit 
the taste. Put it over the fire, and when it is 
thoroughly heated, add three tablespoonfuls of 
swect cream, two *well-beaten eggs, one pint of 
oysters and one cupful of chopped peanut meats. 
Beat the whole thoroughly, and, when it is cool 
enough to handle, stuff the fowl.’ The dressing is 
as delicious as it is unusual. The receipt comes 
from Missouri, where it has been used for many 
years. 

Oyster and Celery Dressing.—Take one loaf of 
stale bread from which the crust has been re- 
moved, one half euptul of melted butter, one onion, 
chopped, and one heaping eupful of chopped cel: 
ery. Mince the bread very fine, put it over the 
fire in the hot butter, and allow ft to brown well; 
then add salt, pepper and the minced onion. Re- 
move it from the fire, stir it well, then add the 
celery. Mix it again, then add one "pint of oysters. 
and sufficient oyster liquor and hot water to make 
the dressing of the right consistency. Stuff the > 
fowl, but not too snug, for the dressing will swell. 

Bread and Sansage Dressing.—This isa dressing 
much favored b; e German housewife. Take | 
one stale loaf of bread, cut into small bits; one 
large spoonful of chopped suet, seasoned ‘with 
salt, pepper and sweet savory; one heaping cupful | 
| of sausage meat, and one half eupful of seeded and 
chopped raisins, with sufficient sweet milk to make | 





the Ingredients mix. Soak the bread in cold water | 


until It is thoroughly moistened, then squeeze it 
Add the suet, salt, pepper and sweet savory, 
and mix them well, Next add the sausage meat, 
mix the whole again, then add the raisins. Put in 
sufficient milk to moisten the mass, and mix it 
thoroughly. Stuff the fowl, and be careful to sew 
all the openings very securely. 


Fresh Pork Forcemeat.— Soak a eccaaisi 


loaf of white bread in cold water until it fs soft, 


; then place it in a coarse towel and press and beat 


it ary. Place over the fire a saucepan containing 
five fablespoonfuls of chopped onion to which has 
been added a large tablespoonful of butter; stir it: 
and cook it five minutes; turn the bread into the | 
mixture and cook the whole five minutes longer; 
then allow it to cool. When it is cool, mix with it | 
one pound of cold cooked fresh pork. chopped || 
very fine, and season it with one teaspoonful of 
salt, a half teaspoonful of black pepper, one half 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, one teaspoonful of thyme 
and the beaten yolks of two eBES. all well mixed. 
This receipt is from a famous Kentucky cook. 
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Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICACO 


for foot comfort. The model shown 
here is an arch support shoe for women 
that supports and protects the arch 
and makes for sound, shapely feet. 
The arch supporting shank is built into 
the contour of the shoe. 
FOR OHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold nowhere else 
‘Send for Catalog ‘Mail Orders Filled 
JAMES S. COWARD 
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novel with a big plot and 


“WHEN A MAN'S A MAN,” 
Harold Bell Wright’s latest 
book, is a novel pure and sim- 
ple. It combines the bigness 
and virility of “The Winning of 
Barbara Worth” with the sweet- 
ness and simplicity of “The 
Shepherd of the Hills,” two of 
Mr. Wright's former successes. 

This is the seventh consecu- 
tive success of the author, and 
the best novel he has written. 
Best, because it is strongest in 
love, mystery, action, nature 
It is a big, wholesome 
a big theme—a very real story 


of true Western life in that great unfenced land of rugged 


mountains, wide mesas 
Arizona. The new book 
title, uniform with other W 


best novel, ‘When a Man's a 


righted edition, sending the book to you postpaid. ict promptly as 
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Here is another picture of “thinga to make” that The Companion has not roam enough to describe in full on this page. 
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EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
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'e illustrated directions The Companion 


will gladly send them on separate sheets. Set down by name and number the objects you wish to make; attach to your list the name und address to which your paper goes ; inclose 
@ twovent stamp; send the whole to the Editor of the Girls’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


THANKSGIVING - DAY GAMES. 


AMES for Thanksgiving Day should delight 
G young and old alike, for Thanksgiving is 

preéiminently the festival of all the family. 
And of course they should also be simple to plan 
—the kind that you can “get up” at a moment’s 
notice. 

Being Thankful. The game of being thankful 
is a good one with which to start the afteralinner 
fun. Each player chooses some well-known chiar- 
acter in story, real life or history who had some- 
thing special for which to be thankful, and then 
with pencil and paper goes round the room from 
one to another, asking, ‘For what are you thank- 
ful?” The player who Is questioned answers 
truthfully, and the player questioning him tries to 
discover his identity and write down his assumed 
name. It wiil be easy to think of many persons 
who had cause for thankfulness. For example: 
the answer, “A glass slipper,” suggests Cinder- 
ella; “Being truthful,” George Washington; “A 
spider,” Robert Bruce. The player who has the 
longest lst of correctly guessed names at the end 
of a certain time wins the game. Of course it is 
not fair to compare lists until the game is ended. 

Guessing Historical Pictures. The game of 
guessing historical pictures also requires pencil 
and paper, and for that reason is a good game to 
come next, Each player draws as well as he can 
a sketch of some well-known historical scene, such 
as the landing of the Pilgrims, the first treaty with 
the Indians, the Boston Tea Party, Washington 
crossing the Delaware, or Grant and Lee at Appo- 
Mattox. At the bottom of the piece of paper the 
amateur artist writes the title of the scene that 
he tried to draw, and folds the paper so that the 
writing is covered. He passes his paper to the 
next player, who looks at the picture and writes 
what he thinks it represents. When all the players 
have had an opportunity to look at all the pictures 
and have written their guesses about what they 
represent, some one unfolds the papers and reads 
the titles, which are sure to create a great deal of 
amusement. 

The Funny Thanksgiving Dinner. This is no 
less entertaining. The players sit in a circle, and 
one chosen to be the leader starts the game by 
saying, ‘“‘What kind of Thanksgiving dinner shall 
it be?” The player at his left replies, perhaps, 
“An E dinner.” That is a signal for the next 
player to name an article of food that begins with 
E and that might be on the Thanksgiving menu. 
The next player follows in the same way, giving 
the name of another article of food that begins 
with E, and each player does the same until all 
have had aturn. There must not be a moment’s 
hesitation; if a player cannot think quickly enough 
when his turn comes, he must leave the circle. 
The E dinner may be as strange as this: eels, 
eggs, éclairs, endives, election cake, emergeucy 
biscuit and eggplant. The game can be continued 
as long as you wish by using different letters of 
the alphabet. 

Thanksgiving Journeys. Some jolly Thanks- 
giving journeys to be taken In imagination may 
come next. The game may be played as the game 
of Thanksgiving dinner was—that is, with the 
players sitting in a circle, with one player chosen 
as the leader to start the game. He begins by 
pointing to one player and saying, “You are going 
to Boston for Thanksgiving. What will you bring 
home?” The player Indicated must reply as 
quickly as possible by mentioning three things 
characteristic of Boston. ‘Tea, baked beans and 
Paul Revere” may suggest themselves—a humor- 
ous combination, but one that is quite appropriate, 








Other journeys of the same kind may be taken to 
Plymouth, London, Paris, Berlin, Turkey, Japan, 
and a host of other interesting places. 

Progressive Guessing. Impromptu progressive 
guessing games will furnish a great deal of amuse- 
ment. Ona small table put a dish of nuts, and on 
another a dish of raisins, on a third a few apples, 
and on a fourth a pile of oranges. Another table 
may have a pile of nuts of assorted kinds, Ap- 
point a leader for each table, and have the players 
try to guess the number of the nuts and raisins at 
the first and the second tables; then blindfold 
them and let them try to determine which of the 
apples and which of the oranges is the heaviest. 

Thanksgiving Toys. In another jolly pastime 
the players make use of the smaller vegetables, the 
fruits and the nuts that remain from the Thanks- 
giving dinner. They also need small knives, 
toothpicks, glue, pencils, paper, some broom 
straws and burned match ends. The fun here 
consis.s in trying to make quaint little figures or 
toys of some kind out of the materials. Apples 
will make baskets or little jack-o’-lanterns. A 
feathery radish, by the addition of toothpick legs 
and a head made of a blanched almond, becomes 
a@ queer little Thanksgiving bird. It may stand 
In a little nest of straw in which there are almonds 
for eggs. If some winter pears are included in 
the stock of animal-making supplies, you can trans- 
form them into rabbits by sticking almonds in the 
large ends for eyes, and by making whiskers and 
ears of straw and paper. The stem of the pear 
makes the tall. Walnut shells with match masts 
glued on and paper sails become little boats; and 
the short, fat bananas can be made into amusing 
little pigs by using almonds for ears, match ends 
for legs, and curly apple peeling for tails. There 
is no end to the clever, funny little creatures that 
can be made in that way. 

The Blindfold Game. A blindfold game makes 
@ good climax to the afternoon of fun. One that 
is especially adapted for Thanksgiving use re- 
quires some large cards on which are written 
certain words that have to do with Thanksgiving 
Day—Puritan, Indian, Mayflower, Turkey, Pump- 
kin Pie, Nuts, Ice Cream, Corn and the like. 
Number each card ina scale of values. The May- 
flower card may score ten and the Puritan ten, 
but the Turkey and the Indian and the Ice Cream 
cards only five,and so on. The leader scatters all 
the cards upon the floor and selects one player 
who looks at them very carefully and is then 
blindfolded, He is then led a little distance from 
the cards, is turned round, and is supplied with 
a long stick, or wand. He walks back to the 
cards, and trying to remember where they lay on 
the floor and which scored the highest, he stabs 
at them with his wand. Any card that he touches 
counts toward his score whatever number it bears. 








If he fails to touch any card he loses one point, | 
and has to make it up the next time he is blind- 
folded. Each player should have several chances 
to be the blind man. The one who first reaches a 
score of fifty wins the game. 


* @ 


‘THE NATIVITY,"’ a Christmas Service.— 
“The Companion” again reminds its readers of the 
Christmas service that was so popular last year. 
It appeared in the Girls’ Page for December, 1915. 
For those who wish to observe the Christmas festi- 
val in groups, whether in church, school, Sunday 
school, club or home, the service offers the simplest 
and most effective material that the editors have 
been able to find. 

* + 


A BOOK FAIR FOR CHRISTMAS. 


N attractive variation from the regular bazaar 
A or lawn féte is the book fair. The idea 
indicated in the name is carried out by 
having each booth represent, in construction and 
arrangement, some well-known book. 

To make a booth for the purpose, use boards 
six Inches wide for the four corner posts, and tack 
a strip of thick cotton wadding six inches wide 
to the front surface of each front post; this gives 
the slightly rounded appearance of the back bind- 
ing of a volume. Next, stretch colored muslin 
smoothly over the framework at the sides to rep- 
Tesent the covers of the book and tack it into 
place. On the muslin covers paste the title cut in 
large letters from gilt or silver paper, and mark 
the book at the left, “Vol. I,” and the one at the 
right, “Vol. 11.” 

The costumes of those in charge of each booth 
can be copied from illustrated editions of the books 
represented, and the story itself is suggested, as 
far as possible, by the wares offered. 

In “The Song of Hiawatha” booth, Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha show strings of beads, ribbon 
flowers, hair ornaments, and other “fine feathers” 
in which the modern girl delights. Mr. Pickwick 
and some of his companions make money in 
“Pickwick Papers” by serving those who prefer 
to invest thelr Christmas funds in magazine sub- 
scriptions for their friends. 

Priscilla and John Alden, in “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” booth, sell caps and aprons of 
every fashion—from those of the demure, Puritan 
style worn by Priscilla to elaborate combinations 
of embroidery, lace and ribbon. 

The “Little Women” booth is presided over by 
Jo and Laurie, who sell sweaters, shaw)s, slippers, 
bootees and other knitted or crocheted articles. 





David, Agnes and curly-haired Dora in the 





“David Copperfield” booth sell gifts for the house, 
such as lamp and candle shades, couch pillows and 
embroidered linens; and in the “Martin Chuzzle. 
wit” booth Sairy Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff offer 
bags of all descriptions. 

The ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” booth is the candy 
shop, with Alice and the Hatter in charge. Their 
work Is made easier by having the candies already 
packed in boxes and stocking-shaped bags, with 
samples of each variety of candy displayed on 
plates. Near by, Hans Brinker and his sister in 
quaint Dutch costumes sell potted plants. 

A chef in white coat and cap shares the honors 
of the “Cook Book” with a plump, rosy grand- 
mother In old-fashioned print dress and gingham 
apron. The walls of their booth may be attrac- 
tively lined with shelves full of cakes, pies, plum 
puddings, jellies and preserves. 

The booth that perhaps furnishes the most 
amusement is the ‘Dream Book,” where a gypsy 
and a witch are kept busy telling fortunes. 

The “Scrap Book” takes the form of a “grab 
beg”; the persons in charge of it represent char- 
acters from several different books, as Becky 
Sharp from “Vanity Fair’; Dolly Varden from 
“Barnaby Rudge,” wearing a coquettish gown 
and cherry ribbons; Wamba from “Ivanhoe,” in 
a jester’s costume, and Don Quixote in his make- 
believe armor. 

The genial! Parson Primrose and his two daugh- 
ters, Olivia and Sophia, serve sandwiches, coffee, 
cakes and ices in “The Vicar of Wakefield,” the 
most popular booth of all. 

Holly, cedar and other evergreens in a simple 
arrangement of wreaths and festoons supply the 
decorations and give the Christmas touch to things. 


CANDIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


'OUNG cooks who are anxious for variety in 

Y their holiday candy lst will find the following 

receipts worth testing. The three candies 

are so different from one another that they may 

be used together, served or boxed, with attractive 
effect. 


Glacé Nuts.—Mix together two cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar, one third cupful of water and the juice 
of one lemon. Boil the syrup to 290° without stir- 
ring it, or until it hardens when tested in cold 
water, Kemove the mixture from the fire, but do 
not let It become cool enough to stiffen. Dip the 
nut meats into the syrup and place them one by 
one upon # well-oiled platter or marble slab to 
harden. This receipt will also answer for glacé 
fruits, which, however, should be perfectly dry 
before they are dipped. 


Fruit Nougat.—Blanch a pint of English walnut 
meats and one quarter pound of almonds by drop- 
ping them for 4 moment into boiling water and 
afterwards rubbing off the skins. Chop weil half a 
pint each of figs, citron, raisins and candied orange 
peel. Moisten two pounds of sugar with a litle 
vinegar, add a heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
and cook the syrup until it is almost hard, althou; 
not brittle. Beat it well, adding the fruit and nuts, 
and pour the mixture on a wet cloth. Roll it up 
like a pudding, and when it is cold, cut it into slices. 


Ralston Chocolate Caramels,—Iuto three cupfuls 
of sugar put two thirds cupful of New Orleans 
molasses, one third cupful of fresh milk, one third 
cupful of coid water, and stir the mixture over the 
fire until the sugar melts. When the syrup begins 
to boil, add one third pound of chocolate. After 
the chocolate has melted, add one quarter pound 
of butter. Stop stirring the syrup at that point, or 
the sugar may turn. Let the mixture cook until 
a sample grows brittle in cold water. Pour the 
candy into a long, shallow, pan-well-buttered and 
lined, with-chopped almonds. Cut it into neat 
cubes and-wrap each cubein oiled paper. 
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OU will have little trouble in 
securing subscriptions for The 


Youth’s Companion if you will | 


make fathers and mothers see that 
they are responsible for the future 
minds, the ambitions and attain- 
ments of their children. There 
is no dodging it. 

Show them that one of the very 
strongest ways in which they can 
meet this responsibility is through 
the reading they provide for the 
family. You are offering them a 
great source of help for their most 
difficult problem when you present 
The Companion, the paper that 
always stands by the family. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 





| COMPANION WORKERS 


The Companion makes honor, truth, patri- 
otism and good living interesting. 
never have to question its fitness. 

Home life, home entertainment, home in- 
terests, home service, home happiness, home 
economics, are the constant study of Com- 
panion editors. 

The glory of The Youth’s Companion is its 
trustworthiness, its cleanness, and its all- 
round appeal to everyone of any age. 


Everything that helps the family and that | 


is worth while to the youngest and the oldest 
is the first concern of The Companion. 

The Companion is a constant, constructive 
and delightful protest against the tremendous 
flood of inferior, low and harmful reading. 

In one year The Companion publishes 12 
Great Serials or Group Stories, besides 250 
Short Stories and Rare Informing Articles. 

The Family Page is a perpetual source of 
suggestions for making the home more delight- 
ful, efficient, and doing it economically. 

The Boys’ Page and the Girls’ Page are 
brimful of valuable ‘‘pointers’’—what to play, 
what to make, how to earn, how to save, etc. 

The weekly Editorial Page is a liberal edu- 
cation in itself. It is highly prized by mature, 
busy minds for its impartial discussions. 

The Companion is sure to bring you the 
best reading—the most of it and for the least 
money—every week in the year. 

In a single year it publishes the equal of 
thirty-five volumes of reading of wonderful 
variety, delighting every age. 

The Youth’s Companion is the favorite 
family weekly. No periodical can better 
illustrate the true American spirit of achieve- 
ment. 

The Companion alone is worth many times 
its cost to any family, but if mother and the 
girls wish a fashion authority, also, we are 
able to make the following remarkable offers: 


The Youth’s Companion to January, 1918 
The Companion Home Calendar 
McCall’s Magazine for one year 
*One 15-cent McCall Pattern 


All For $2.10 


The Youth’s Companion to January, 1918 
The Companion Home Calendar 
The Housewife, one year 
McCall's Magazine for one year 
*One 15-cent McCall Pattern 


All For $2.40 


OR FOR FATHER'S “SPECIAL” 


The Youth’s Companion to January, 1918 
The Companion Home Calendar 
The Review of Reviews, one year 
(Uf all are sent to the same address) 


Regular Price $5.00 


All For $3.00 


* When first copy of McCall's arrives, select the 
pattern and send with 2-cent stamp to McCall Co. 


Note both the big saving and the quantity, 
to say nothing of the quality. 

Any one of these magazine combination 
orders will count the same as one new sub- 
scription fora Premium and for all other Offers 
in the Premium List (October 19th). By 
using these magazine offers tactfully, you can 
easily earn many of the attractive rewards 
that we have prepared and described in detail 
in The Companion for October 19th. For 
Workers’ Helps and other supplies, address 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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countries. 
Mass., is second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


host Ottice, Hoston, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by aubscribera 
direetly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
ia made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Or When neither of thease can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Lotter. 


Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender's risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the addreas on your pnpur 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ia done. 


anettors should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











MILK. 


ILK Is one of the best of foods, especially 
for the young and for the sick; but at 
the same time it.may be one of the worst 
of poisons. It contains all the five es- 
sentials of food: protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates, salts and vitamines; it is usually 

easily digested, and ste pleases most palates. 
But it may contain the germs of some of the most 
deadly of diseases, although it still pres: 
innocent appearance and sweet taste. It affordsan 
excellent medium for the growth of bacteria, and 
when they have once gained access to it, they go 
on multiplying until the fluid literally contains 
millions of them. 

These dangerous germs may be in the milk from 
the beginning, for they may come from the cow 
herself; they may enter it during the process of 
milking, if they were on the hands of the milker 
or are thrown into the fluid by a careless cough or 
sneeze; they may be in the can, if it has been 
washed with impure water; they may get into the 
milk when it is poured from one container into 
another; or they may find their way in when it 
stands in open vessels in the home. 

The only protection, therefore, is extreme care 
in handling the milk at every step—in the dairy, 
during transit, andinthe home. The cow must be 

















| healthy, and she must be kept in clean surround- 


ings. The dairyman and all his family and em- 
ployees must be cleanly and free from all infec- 
tious diseases, The cans and other containers 
must be washed with sal soda and then with boiling 
water or steam. They must be cold when the milk 
is poured into them, and kept cold—below fifty 
degrees, certainly, and the nearer forty degrees 
the better. The bottle that contains the milk must 
be placed in the refrigerator as soon as it Is deliv- 
ered, and kept there until the milk is wanted. 
Finally, the neck and cap of the bottle must be 
washed before it is opened. 

A circular that the Department of Agriculture 
has issued mentions the “three c’s of safety” in 
the care of milk: “Keep milk clean, cold, cov- 
ered.” Ifthe dairyman and the dealer have done 
their part, you need only observe that precept in 
order to have wholesome milk. It is a safe rule to 
Pasteurize all milk that is to be used by adults 
and older children, but for infants raw milk is pref- 
erable if you can be sure of its purity; for the 
exclusive use of Pasteurized milk sometimes seeps 
to cause scurvy in small! children. 
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GIFTS FROM CORALIE. 


HAT do you think?” Anne Moreland 

V exclaimed as she curled down into 

one of Gertrude Hayes’s big chairs for 

a “real talk.” “Coralie Miner has 

already begun her Christmas presents. 

They are to be of three varieties: coat 
hangers, all colors of the rainbow, with terrible 
little bags of terrible perfumes; stil! more terrible 
bows with ribbon rosebuds on them; and home- 
made calendars, which are the worst of all because 
they last a whole year. I am wondering, ever 
since she showed me the samples, which will fall 
to my lot.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem quite—honest—does it?” Ger- 
trude Hayes sald slowly. 

“Quite honest! What in the world do you mean, 
Gertrude?” 

“T mean to keep on hating the things so, and 
yet taking them from her and thanking her for 
them every year. It seems as if there must be 
some way out. Coralie is such a dear, even if she 
does like scent bags and fancy pictures. It seems 
@ wrong to her.” 

“Gertrude, I never saw anyone like you!” 
Anne was sitting up straight in her excitement, 
and her words tumbled over themselves. “As if 
anyone could tell her, possibly! Why, I wouldn’t 
hurt Coralie’s feelings for the world!” 

“But it doesn’t seem fair,” Gertrude insisted, 
“to wear her bow just when you know you are 
going to see her; or to keep a thing tucked out of 
sight except when you know she is coming to call. 
Think how that would hurt her feelings if she 
ever found it out.” 

“Maybe you think I ought to suffer from them 
all the time!” Anne suggested. She loved Ger- 
trude dearly, but her notions were Irritating at 
times. Gertrude did not notice the little flare of 
anger. y 

“That would be worse still—and more unfair— 
underneath,” she said simply. 

“Well, I wish you luck with your problem, that’s 
all—and may the fates grant me a coat hanger! 
That I can keep in seclusion, at least—and I can 
cut off the sachets!” And then the talk drifted to 
other things, and Coralie’s gifts were forgotten. 

They remained forgotten until Christmas Day. 
Then Anne, looking at Gertrude’s tableful of gifts, 
exclaimed suddenly, “I got one of Coralie’s bows 
—what did you get?” 

“These,” Gertrude said, showing half a dozen 
blue denim holders, each with a tiny cross-stitch 
kettle in the corner. 

“Why, they’re dear!” Anne exclaimed. ‘‘How 





in the world did Coralie come to do anything in 
such charming taste as that?” 

“L asked her to make me the holders, 
that no one had ever given me any, that I ne 
a set badly, and that I had a faney for blue denim. 
At first she protested, but when she thought of the 
cross-stitch she was happy, and so am 1." 

“You surely have found the answer!” Anne said 
thoughtfully, 5 
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A “JIM” HILL STORY. 


NDER his gruff and domineering exterior, 
says a writer in the New York Sun, the 
late James J. Hill, president of the Great 

Northern Railway, had a generous heart. He 
never megaphoned his good deeds, however. Here 
is a story that came under my notice. It shows the 
soft side of Jim Hill. 

Some years ago a twelve-year-old boy, stealing 
a ride on one of the Great Northern trains, fell 
under the wheels and had a leg cut off. Soon 
after, an adjuster of the Great Northern inter- 
viewed the boy. He asked the little fellow what 
he thought the Great Northern owed him. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the boy. “You 
see, I hadn’t any business to be on the car. I'd 
rnn away from home, and I stole the ride on the 
railroad, and I just got what was comin’ to me— 
that’s all.”” 

The adjuster, marveling, went away. He told 
the Bory at the office, and in time it reached Jim 

“Someone who admits that a railroad doesn’t 

















owe him anything?” Mr. Hill asked. “Is he hu- 
man?” 

“Less one leg,” he was told. “Of course, he’s 
only a boy. That may account for it.” 


“Lthink this youngster is worth investigating,” 
replicd the “trail blazer.” 

He investigated him. To begin with, he bought 
him the best artificial leg that money could buy, 
and he purchased bigger legs as the boy grew. He 
put him through preparatory school and college. 
He figured that the boy was worth a substantial 
start in life, and reports are that the young man Is 
turning out as the veteran expected. Moreover, 
Mr. Hill hunted up the boy’s father. He was adis- 
couraged struggler. Mr. Hé@l started him in busi- 
ness, encouraged him, and now he is prospering. 
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THE “CHEF’S” COOLNESS UNDER 
FIRE. 


,NE October day in 1914, while General de 
Lisle of the British forces had his head- 
quarters in the chateau at Ploegsteert, 

Belgium, the artillery fire of the Germans suddenly 
became so active and accurate that the head- 
quarters had to be moved very speedily. Colonel 
Ludlow told me, says Mr. Frederic Coleman in 
“From Mons to Ypres,” of a visit he was making 
to the kitchen when the first shell fell. 

Our mess boasted a chef, a French soldier, 
among whose experiences was a trip round the 
world with Madame Melba. The first few shells 
had come, and preparations for departure were 
proceeding apace. The chef's assistant, Hawes 
by name, was hurrying matters, or, at least, earn- 
estly advising haste. 

The chef was seated on a chair, his head bent 
low in earnest preoccupation as he wrestled with | 
a refractory puttee that was always somewhat of a 
trial to his unfamiliar hands. From his lips came 
calm advice to the impatient Hawes. “este tran- 
quille, mon ami,” breathed the chef heavily as he 
began the maddening task for the third time, 
“reste tranquille.” Ashe spoke the last word a big 
“Black Maria’? went off just outside the kitchen 
window at his back. 

With one dive he cleared the chair and landed 
on hands and knees under the kitchen table, 
ejaculating as he gathered himself together, half- 
dazed, ‘Reste tranquille—reste tranguille!” A com- 
bined examination by everyone in the vicinity was 
necessary before the chef could be convinced that 
he was not a dead man, or at least well on the way 
toward becoming one. Fortunately for the mess, 
he had fully recovered by dinner time, but the 
servants averred that to arouse his ire for days to 
come, it was only necessary to murmur, ‘este 
tranquille—reste tranquille!” 
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A THEOLOGIAN’S REVENGE. 


HIRTY years ago, Alexander Schmidt was 

dean of the university at Dorpat in the Rus- | 

sian province of Livonia. “The Bloodsmith,” 
as the students called him because of his researches 
concerning the circulation of the blood, was noted 
for the severity of his discipline. An amusing in- 
cident is told of him by an army chaplain in the 
Zeitung der 10. Armee. 

A certain theological student once wanted to get 
leave from the university to attend his sister’s 
wedding. The dean refused the necessary per- 
mission on the ground that the reason was too 
trivial. The student was greatly offended both be- 
cause he wanted to go to the wedding and because 
he suspected that Doctor Schmidt had not believed 
that his excuse was a true one. Accordingly he 
was determined to get some kind of revenge. 

It chanced that on the day after the affair he 
was reading St. Paul’s second letter to Timothy, 
when he suddenly saw a very clever way to get 
satisfaction. Laying down the Bible he wrote to 
the Dorpat newspaper and ordered an advertise- 
ment inserted In large type that said simply, “2 
Tim, iv, 14-15a.” Every reader of the paper, sur- 
prised by that Hne, reached for his Bible and | 
looked up the verses. Imagine the amusement of 
the university students when they found that the | 
passage was, “Alexander the coppersmith did me | 
much evil: the Lord reward him according to his 
works: of whom be thou ware also.”” 
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A SEQUEL. 
N READER who was interested in Mr. Hyne’s | 





story of Mason Gundy and the cartload of | 

potatoes that floated downstream, which | 
was printed in The Companion for June 2th, 
writes to say: 

Mr. Hyne did not tell everything that took place. 
As the potatoes floated off down the river, Mason | 
Gundy managed to get into the wagon box, which 
floated along with them, and by the time he got to | 
Bangor he had picked up all the potatoes, clean 
and smooth as marbles. That night he spread | 
them on the ground to dry. It was one of those ; 
sultry nights so common in the interior of Maine 
in the middle of summer, and very hot. The next | 
day when he came back, after hiring JohmStiffen 
to peddle them out, he found every potato nicely 
baked! 





























Delicious 


Cup Cakes 


One of Marion Harris Neil’s 
New Crisco Recipes 


X teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls flour 


3% cupful Crisco 
1 cupful sugar 


2 exes 34 teaspoonful 
2 teaspoonfuls baking almond extract 
powder 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Cream the Crisco with the sugar, add the well 
beaten yolks, then alternately the flour sifted 
with the baking powder and salt, lastly add the 
stiffly beaten whites and the extract. Bake in 
well Criscoed cups in hot oven 15 to 20 min- 
utes. When cold cut out cemers and fill with 
whipped cream. If desired decorate with a 
cherry. 


Some housewives have the 
knack of making unusually 
good things to eat. Women 
who are wide awake to im- 
proved methods of cooking 
find that Crisco is a shorten- 
ing which helps them in the 
preparation of tasty, dainty 
foods. And they enthusiasti- 
cally tell their friends so. 


(RISCO 
To appreciate the delicacy of 
Crisco try it in the above 
recipe for cup cakes. They 


make a tempting dessert, 
something out of the ordinary. 


Crisco is a wholesome prod- 
uct, so pure, sweet, odorless 
and tasteless that it is an aid 
to better cooking. 


One reason good cooks like 
Crisco is that they know it is 
purely vegetable, the rich 
cream of edible oil, and so 
consistently uniform they can 
depend upon it every day in 
the year. 


Two Valuable Books 


Every woman who strives for tasti- 
ness in foods should send for ‘“The 
Whys of Cooking’’ in which Janet 
McKenzie Hill of the Boston 
Cooking School and editor of 
“American Cookery’* deals with 
cooking and other household prob- 
lems. Some of your own perplex- 
ing worries may be solved in the 
many questions asked and an- 
swered. Another new volume of 
the Crisco Library is ‘‘Balanced 
Daily Diet’’ by the same author. 
It enables the housewife to choose 
foods that will best build for mental 
and physical strength. Both books 
are well bound, illustrated in color, 
contain many new recipes and the 
interesting Story of Crisco. Worth 
much more than the five 2-cent 
stamps which will bring either one 
of these books to you. Send 20 
cents for both. Address Dept. 
G-11, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















This car sells itself to anyone 
who starts out to get the most 
for his money in a good, big, 
roomy, five passenger car. 


Comparison proves a plain case 
to anyone who cares to know. 


You don’t have to be an expert 
or have any special knowledge 
to determine the big extra 
value you get in this car. 


Its advantages stand out so 
boldly that they cannot be 
overlooked in a comparison 
with any car selling for $795 
—or for a great deal more. 


You get more power—35 horse- 
power motor —more than 
250,000 in use. 


You get more room—112-inch 
wheelbase. 


You get greater comfort—long, 
48-inch cantilever rear springs 
and 4-inch tires. 


You get greater convenience 
—electrical control buttons on 
steering column. 


Catalogue on request. 


So much more 
for the 





You get bigger, safer brakes— 
service; 1338 x 214; emer- 
gency, 13 x 1214. 


You get better cooling — you 
never héard of an Overland 
overheating. 


This is the biggest and best car 
we have ever been able to 
sell until now for less than 
$1000. 


In fact, it’s a thousand dollar 
car which the economies or 
our enormously increased pro- 
duction enable us to sell for 
$795. 


If you want the most for your 
money in a big, comfortable, 
roomy five - passenger car of 
long proven mechanical supe- 
riority—here it is—no argu- 
ment possible—you can deter- 
mine the facts for yourself. 


And back of the car is the largest 
and most successful automo- 
bile concern in the world that 
produces cars of this size and 
class. 


And back of it also are the best 
established, most successful 
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money 


automobile dealers to be 
found. 


You can’t beat such a combi- 
nation—a car that everyone 
knows is 100% right mechan- 
ically—a car that is priced so 
low that extra value sticks 
out all over it—a big strong 
thoroughly established con- 
cern back of the car and a suc- 
cessful enterprising local dealer 
to do business with. 


See the Overland dealer in your 
nearest town—he will gladly 
show you the car — demon- 
strate it—give you a prompt 
delivery—and render prompt 
efficient service as long as you 
own it. 


Now is the time to buy—there 
will be plenty of good driving 
weather. 


And when things freeze up, put 
on your curtains and go any- 
where comfortably in any 
kind of weather all winter 
long. 


Same model, six cylinder—35-40 
horsepower—116-inch wheel- 
base, $925. 


Please address Dept. 726. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





“Made in U.S.A.” 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$795 


f.0.b. Toledo 
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UE and Annie Dee 
turned scarlet. Mrs. 
Wardell grew pale. 

‘*Come in, Miss Ferris,’’ 
she said politely. ‘‘Come 
in and sit down.”’ 

Miss Ferris lifted the skirt 
of her gray silk and entered. 
She was quite aware that the 
atmosphere was palpitant. 
Mrs. Wardell and her daugh- 
ters stood in embarrassed 
silence. 

‘* You heard what we 
said?” asked Mrs, Wardell, 
after a moment. 

“‘T heard a little of it,’”’ 
Miss Ferris replied, with her 
thin lips looking thinner 
and her pale eyes paler than 
usual. ‘‘And I guessed the 
Test.’’ 

‘So now,’’ quietly said 
Mrs. Wardell, ‘‘you are 


predicted,’ and you are glad 
—or almost glad—that the 
poor girl seems to have ful- 
filled your prophecy. But 
it is too soon for you to 
rejuice, if it has occurred to 
you to do so, Miss Ferris, for 
our guest has done nothing 
that would make us lessen 
our regard for her.’’ 

Miss Ferris smiled a wry 
little smile, half of irritation, 
half of admiration, evidently 
thinking it ‘‘thoroughbred’’ 
of Mrs. Wardell to put a 
good face on the matter. 
Then, as she looked, she 
saw a change of expression 
in Mrs. Wardell’s face. It 
melted into sudden and gen- 
uine friendliness, as if she 
had summoned some ideal, 
for a moment lost. 

“Oh, please forgive me,’’ 
she cried contritely, ‘‘ for 
foisting such thoughts on 
you! Why should I think 
you were rejoicing because 
that nice girl has been put into 
an embarrassing situation? -It 
is true that I saw that look come 
into your face, Miss Ferris—it 
told me that you were glad in 
spite of your better self; but 
I ought not to have seen it. I 
ought to have looked away and 
given your generosity and dig- In 
nity a chance to take charge of 
your spirit. I ought to have realized 
that you who have known that girl ever 
since she was a baby and who know all 
she has suffered would be much quicker 
than I to wish her well and to protect 
her reputation. ’’ 

‘*But that’s not true, mother,’’ broke 
in the uncompromising Rue. ‘‘It was 
Miss Ferris who told us about Delia, 
and she needn’t have told us at all.’’ 

“T know she told us,’’ said Mrs. 
Wardell, ‘‘but she regretted it. She 
went further than she meant that day. 
Isn’t that so, Nancy Ferris? Didn’t 
you lie awake that night after you had 
gone to bed and wish you had bitten 
your tongue out before you told the 
story that prejudiced us against Delia 
Sessions?’” 

Nancy Ferris moved restlessly in her 
chair and her eyes fell; then she lifted 
them and looked Mrs. Wardell in the 
face. : 
‘*It is quite true,’’ she said. ‘‘I hated 
myself for all I had told you that day, 
not only about Delia, but about other 
people here in town. I never meant to 
run on like that; I only wanted to enter- 
tain you; and then, too, stories about 
people’s lives interest me. But when 
I thought how I must have seemed to 
you, I was ashamed. I’m known as 
the village gossip, and have been for 
years. I have lived here a long time, 
and I’ve taken a great interest in people 
and can’t help knowing their stories. ’’ 

“Of course you can’t. Ina way it was 
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“WHY, YES, 1 SAW YOUR NECKLACE ON THE 
DRESSING TABLE THAT DAYI 1 LOOKED AT IT 


AND PUT IT BACK." 
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enjoyment of life and alertness 
that made you take such a keen 
interest in your neighbors. You 
learned your book of comedy 
through and through. If you had been 
a playwright no one would have blamed 
you for studying human nature in a satiri- 
cal spirit. I only regret that a mind like 
yours, so keen and restless, had nothing 
else to occupy it; or, if you were destined 


might have done it in a literary, impersonal 
way instead of carrying stories from neighbor 
to neighbor.’” 

Miss Ferris flushed deeply, but she did not 
withdraw her gaze; she still faced her friendly 
judge, although the tears sprang into her eyes. 

‘*T wish it, too,’’ she said beneath her breath. 

“‘You might be going to the university at 
this minute,’’ went on Mrs. Wardell. ‘‘Plenty 
of women of our age do. You could be study- 
ing some form of art or philosophy or taking 
up a course in literature. We’re going to 
make things of that sort possible here in Dal- 


you for a charter member of our woman’s 
club. ’? 

‘““No!l’’? broke from Nancy Ferris. 
what you’ve thought—and said ?’’ 

“It’s over,’’ said Mrs. Wardell, with her 
hand outstretched. ‘‘I’ve finished. I know 
that till the last day of your life you will never 
Tepeat the conversation you overheard between 
my daughters and myself. You will never put 
us in the wrong by letting anyone know that 
suspicion of our guest crossed our minds, even 
in the faintest, swiftest way. You’ll forgive 
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us for everything, and you’ll help | 
us find the thing that’s lost ?’’ 

‘*Indeed I will and shall be glad 
to,’”? said Miss Ferris heartily. 
“T’ll help you to the best of my ability; 
and whether we find it or not, I shall 
never, to my dying day, speak of the mat- 
ter. You’ve said some brave things to 
me, Mrs. Wardell, and I won’t deny that 
they hurt, but I feel I deserved them. I’m 
going to forgive you for being just to me— 
and that’s a hard thing to do, sometimes.’’ 

Eagerly, anxiously, they searched the house 
over; they looked in all imaginable and un- 
imaginable places. They reviewed all possible 
theories ; the ‘‘evidence’’ was gone over again 
and again. It came to this: the last person 
seen handling the necklace was Delia Sessions, 
daughter of a kleptomaniac, and the necklace 
was gone. 

But Mrs. Wardell’s faith did not falter. 

““P?’m going to sit down,’’ she said, after the 
search had been given up for the time being, | 
‘‘and write the invitations to my woodland | 
party. Would you like to help me, Miss Ferris? { 
You write such a charming hand! You see, 
I want to make it clear that I and my family 
are to be counted in with the neighbors here 
at Dalroy; and then, too, I wish to entertain 
while the Curtises are here. The first person 
to be invited shall be Delia Sessions. ’’ 

‘*Good for you, mamma!’’ cried Annie 
Dee, throwing her arms about her mother’s 
neck. ‘*You haven’t an idea how glad I| 
am that I made your acquaintance early in’ 
life’? 

Miss Ferris, somewhat shaken by the swift | 
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tempo of Wardell conversa- 
tion, sank into a chair by 
the reading table. 

‘*Indeed,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll 
be most happy to help you 
with the invitations. ’’ 

She was quiet,—even hum- 
ble,—but Mrs. Wardell knew, 
and the girls knew, that over 
and over again in her head 
went the perplexing fact that 
Rue’s pretty necklace was 
gone, that Delia Sessions 
was the person who had 
last handled it, and that she, 
Nancy Ferris, had always 
said that if you watched the 
girl long enough you would 
see what you would see! 

The day of the picnic 
dawned gloriously, and that, 
according to Annie Dee, was 
decidedly unconventional. 

‘*Now, the orthodox picnic 
day,’’ she said, ‘‘is lower- 
ing, or at least uncertain. 
The distant muttering of 
thunder is heard ; the wind is 
in the wrong direction. But 
to-day, as you can see for 
yourself, is cool, bright and 
steady. It isn’t natural— 
it means that something 
strange is going to happen.’’ 

Mrs. Wardell and Rue, 
busy with sandwiches and 
meat loaves and cakes and 
ices, for once paid little at- 
tention to Annie Dee. 

It was a day of signifi- 
cance for more than one 
reason. First and foremost, 
it definitely established the 
Wardells as participants in 
the social life of the village 
and lifted them out of the 
mere class of onlookers and 
transients. And what was 
of more importance, they 
had refused to recognize dis- 
tinctions that Dalroy made 
and had invited everyone in 
town whom they knew. 

‘*The just and the unjust are 
invited,’? Annie Dee said to 
Patricia Quincannon, who had 
come early tohelp. ‘‘And Lena 
Rysdael and her father among 
them. But that was a victory 
—their acceptance! When I 
went over there to ask them, 
my teeth were chattering with 
fright. But I knocked at the 
door just as boldly as if I were selling 
patent iron-handles. ‘I have a letter of 
introduction, Miss Rysdael,’ said I, 
‘from the squirrels — friends of ours. 
Mother is giving a party in the woods 
for your old friends, Gordon and Wylie 
Curtis, and she wants you to come. 
She says she’s going to have some 
strawberry jam, and that she’s sure it 
doesn’t taste a bit scorched.’ 

‘+Well, when I spoke of the strawberry 
jam, she just wilted. Evidently she 
thought we were such ninnies that we’d 
never guess who saved it from destruc- 
tion that day mother set it over the fire 
and then walked away and forgot it. 
She blushed and laughed, and said her 
father had been talking about what a 
good time he had with Rue when she 
suggested that he should write a book 
on lichens. ‘He’s decided to do it,’ she 
said. ‘He wrote to some publishers, 
and they thought well of it.’ The 
battle of Rysdael Grove is over !’’ 

So the Rysdaels, the Curtises, Mrs. 
Thwait, Patricia Quincannon, John 
Harmon, Miss Ferris, three clergymen, 
their wives and young people, Miss 
Torrey, Delia Sessions and twoscore of 
their neighbors made their way to the 
benevolent shade of Borrow’s grove. 

“Isn’t it curious,’’ said Patricia to 
Robert Wardell, ‘how well people look 
beneath trees? Now, there are quite a 
number of us here who would make 
anything except an imposing spectacle if 
we were, say, on the Grand Staircase 
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of the Paris Opera House; but here we’re 
very agreeable-looking indeed. ’* 

“We are,’’ agreed Robert; ‘tat least, some 
of us are.’’ 

Patricia took the compliment as blithely as 
@ squirrel takes a nut. 

**But there’s no one,’’ she observed, ‘‘who 
looks sweeter than Lena Rysdael. See, she’s 
over there with Mr. Harmon! He told me 
he’d like to have a picture painted of her with 
the birds and the squirrels round her. And 
it would make a lovely picture, wouldn’t it?’” 

“] didn’t think I’d like her,’’ said Robert; 
‘‘put I do. Her bark’s worse than her bite.’’ 

‘Bark !’? exclaimed Patricia. ‘‘How could 
she bark ?’’ 

She laughed gayly as she looked toward 
Lena, who leaned against a spreading birch 
tree, her face lighted with a happiness that 
was new to her. 

“She isn’t used to people,’’ Patricia com- 
mented, after regarding her sympathetically. 
‘We haven’t been sociable enough to her here 
in Dalroy.’” 

“She could have been sociable if she had 
wanted to, couldn’t she?’’ asked Robert. ‘It 
was just as easy for her to go to see you as for 
you to come to see her.’” 

“O mercy, nol’? Patricia declared. ‘‘I’m 
one of those persons who’s always in things. 
I’m never left out—at least I never feel left 
out. I always have engagements, duties and 
diversions. It’s my disposition.’’ 

Robert laughingly admitted it. From whom, 
he wondered, did she inherit her bright out- 
look on life, her girlish confidence, her instinct 
for leadership? Surely not from that grotesque 
old man, Captain Quincannon, who, since his 
setback in the matter of the dam, was drinking 
harder than ever and making a place of carousal 
out of his house boat; but perhaps, after all, 
there was no such thing as an inheritance of 
mind and soul. Maybe each one came fresh 
from the hand of the Creator. 

“This certainly does seem like old times to 
me,’’? Gordon Curtis told Mrs. Wardell. 
‘‘Wherever I look I see a familiar face. ‘To 


the best of my recollection and belief you have ; 


some hard-fighting enemies here, but they all 
seem calm and temporarily under a flag of 
truce. How did you manage it?’’ 

‘*Well,’”? said Mrs. Wardell, laughing, ‘‘in 
many cases I didn’t know about the warfare 
or who was the enemy of who. That made it 
easy for me. In the other cases I accepted 
the conflict as part of life’s activities and in- 
vited the contestants. ’’ 

“Then you don’t object to war between 
neighbors ?’’ 

“It’s a sign of life. It seems to me merely 
to indicate that amusement and achievement 
are at a low ebb. So long as men and women 
live and breathe they must use their energies 
in some way. They’ll prey on one another if 
they can’t find anything else to do. From the 
vigor of the quarrels here in Dalroy I should 
imagine that the people had a good deal of 
vitality. It would be worth while to direct 
their energies in the right way, wouldn’t it?”’ 

*‘You just bet it would!’’ cried Gordon im- 
pulsively. ‘‘I’d like to help do that. I tell 
you I like this little old town of Dalroy, Mrs. 
Wardell. Wylie and I have about made up 
our minds to settle here. We’ve a little capi- 
tal to invest, and we want to go into business 
for ourselves. Wylie’s a great fellow for in- 
venting things, and he’s patented a vacuum 
cleaner that ‘will clean not only carpets and 
draperies, but books. That’s only one of a 
dozen of things Wylie has thought of. [’m 
not up to little tricks like that, but I can make 
a pretty close estimate of cost production and 
selling price. I’m afraid you’ll think us ter- 
ribly practical, commonplace fellows.’ 

“It?s commonplace to be impractical, ’’ said 

Mrs. Wardell, with spirit; ‘‘but practicality 
is real poetry, to my mind. I like to have 
people use their abilities, and take whatever 
talent they have with gratitude, not wishing 
for something quite different. ’” 
- ‘We may not strike it quite right at first, 
but we shall keep busy about something. By 
the way, it isn’t too hot to have some games, 
is it? Let’s think up some good games and 
get everyone to play. It will ease up their 
minds—act as a mental lubricator.’’ 

** And then,’’ said Annie Dee, who had just 
come up, ‘‘it will be fun to watch the lion and 
the lamb caper beneath the greenwood tree.’’ 

So, with the laughter and frolic and the 
singing of songs, and the setting out of the 
feast and the eating of it, there was really 
no chance to remember old grudges. Dalroy 
ceased to be critical and jealous, and gave 
itself up to a childlike and care-free mood. 

Finally the cool, bright day waned, as the 
loveliest day must, and the party, weary with 
their nonsense and fooling, their tramping and 
climbing, turned their footsteps homeward. 
Their hearts were perceptibly lightened and 
warmed. The reaction had been complete. 
For once nothing hateful or ugly had intruded 
to mar a Dalroy occasion. 

“It really was my housewarming,’’ Mrs. 
Wardell explained as she received at her own 
gate the thanks and farewells of her guests, 
‘‘but my house was too small to hold all my 
friends; so I annexed out-of-doors. ’? 

“It’s been one of the happiest days of my 
life,’’? Lena Rysdael said. ‘‘I went to please 





others, —it’s my way to be plain - spoken, — 

but next time I shall go to please myself.’’ 
The guests trooped down the lane among 

the slanting shadows of the late afternoon, and. 


Mrs. Wardell regarded them with a smile of | 


satisfaction. As she turned, still smiling, 
toward her house, she saw that John Harmon 
was lingering on Lena Rysdael’s doorstep. 

Mrs. Wardell’s own young folk were linger- 
ing with their friends also. Patricia, Gordon, 
Wylie and Delia had seated themselves on the 
garden benches to watch the sunset. The 
pleasant sound of their voices floated in to 
the older woman as she lay on the couch and 
looked about the pleasant, homely room. 

“1’m not a woman, ’’ she said to herself, ‘to 
merge iny life in that of others—not even in the 
lives of my own children. I want my own life, 
my own friends, my own activities. Still, 
there’s a certain kind of joy that they must fee) 
for me, and that I must get through them.’’ 

Truly the voices that floated in to her, the 
laughter, the snatches of song, were as light 
as thistledown. Gradually a feeling of lone- 
liness began to steal over Mrs. Wardell. She 
tried to tell herself that she had had her 
youth; now she must be content with other 
things. But she was not content, and, rising, 
she called the young people almost imperiously. 

‘*Light the candles,’”? she said to Rue. 
‘*They’ll not be too warm, 
and the old rooms smile in 
the candlelight. Shall we 
have supper? Hot tea? 
Good. Put the teakettle on, 
Annie Dee. Robert, there’s 
a joint in the refrigerator 
that you might slice. No, 
don’t set the table. This 
is a buffet repast, and I’m 
going to sit still and be 
served by all. Yes, every 
one of you must bring me 
something. ’” 

Laughing, they flew todo 
her bidding, and in a few 
minutes their supper was 
served. The nest of tables 
had been divided into its 
component parts, and each 
table served for two. It 
was Delia Sessions who 
sat with Mrs. Wardell. 

“T ought to have gone 
straight home from the pic- 
nie, oughtn’t 1?”’ she said. 
‘But the girls urged me tu 
stay. Oh, it’s been such a 
happy day! Honestly, Mrs. 
Wardell, my heart felt so 
light that I eould hardly 
believe it belonged to me.”’ 

She said this under her 
breath, and in the same 
low tone Mrs. Wardell mur- 
mured: 

‘Dear child, I hope this 
will be the first of many, 
many such.’’ 

‘The talk became general, 
and Delia, content with 
her happy reverie, did not 
speak until Rue leaned 
over her as she passed the 
cake. Then Delia, looking up, smiled in ad- 
miration of her friend’s comeliness. 

“IT love you in a frock like that,’’ she said. 
‘“*A Dutch neck just suits you. But you ought 
always to wear your little gold chain; only 
perhaps it wouldn’t have been proper to wear 
that at a picnic?’’ 

Rue drew in her breath involuntarily, and 
Mrs. Wardell as involuntarily threw Rue a 
warning glance. 

“‘What’s this about Rue’s necklace?’’ asked 
Patricia gayly. ‘‘Is this a jewel mystery ?’’ 

“It’s been mislaid, that’s all,’’ said Annie 
Dee. ‘‘It will tarn up somewhere.2’ 

‘Well, if you know where you lost it and 


if it will stay there, that’s all right,’’ said: 


Patricia, laughing. 

“It wasn’t on the street, then?’’ asked 
Gordon. 

‘*No—on my dresser —’” 

‘*Your dresser ?’? 

Delia looked up, startled. 

‘“‘The day you went to the wood?’”’ she 
demanded, her eyes widening. ‘‘Why, yes, I 
saw your necklace on the dressing table that 
day! I looked at it and put it back.’” 

“It’s a pretty ttle thing,’’ said Rue, as 
casually as she could. 

‘*But you haven’t seen it since then?’’ Delia 
persisted. 

“Oh, it’s fallen down somewhere—it was 
such a little thing!’’ Rue said cheerfully. 

Delia threw a look of appeal at Mrs. Wardell. 


“It will turn up somewhere, ’? Mrs. Wardell | 


said steadily. ‘‘Dear me, the hot tea was just 
what we all needed, wasn’t it? Well, you 


young people can clear the things away, and ~ 


I'll still be Lady Sit-in-the-Chair. Delia, why 
go home to-night? Stay with us, and Mr. 
Curtis will stop at your aunt’s as he is going 
by and let her know. And now for some more 
music before we part. Patricia, my dear, will 
you play the accompaniments ?’’ 

They had only Miss Amrah’s little old parlor 


were all trying to bring peace and harmony 
|into that kindly little room, where, for a 
moment, a wild tumult had stirred—perhaps 
was even now stirring in the heart of the 
dark, thin girl who, with an air of valiant 
| determination, sang with them, although her 
, Voice was a little too shrill, perhaps, and her 


eyes were a bit too bright. Because of the 

eyes that were too bright and the voice that 

was too shrill, Mrs. Wardell kept the girl 

beside her. She knew that to Delia it seemed 

that life had trapped her trickily, and that try 

as she might she never could quite free herself. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE FAIRY CHILD 
Gey Marianne Gauss 





She, 
fall day that the fairy * 3 
child came to Faith, to 
; be dressed in Bunny’s clothes 
‘and laid in the little bed with 
; the brass knobs that Bunny 
‘loved so much. 

‘The afternoon before the 
coming of the changeling, Faith went to ride, 
alone. As she mounted her pony, she saw 
the river dimpling merrily in a breath of wind 
—just as if it had not drowned Bunny. She 
looked away from the water to Jim’s face. 

Bunny had been very much like Jim, strong 
and quick, with the same eager brown eyes; 


I was in the dusk of a 








ORAWN BY EF. WARD 





AND ALL THE WHILE THE LITTLE STRANGER OF THE STORM 
CLUNG TO HER WITH BOTH HANDS AND FEET. 


but instead of dark hair like Jim’s, he had 
tight yellow rings—like his mother’s. 

‘Where are you going to ride, Fay?’’ Jim 
had shortened her name to Fay, because she 
was slight and small, and because until Bunny 
had gone she had always been as merry as a 
fairy. ‘‘Don’t you want to ride into town 
and see Minnie?’’ 

He thought that his sister’s new baby might 
comfort her; but Faith wanted to ride where 
she would be in no danger of seeing @ child. 
Turning her horse quickly, she went down the 
river trail, under the cottonwood trees, past 
the quicksands. At the turn into the cafion 
she waved her hand; and when Jim could no 
longer see her, she paused to look at the treach- 
, erous river. 

The water had gone down in those few days 
since Bunny was lost: that hillock where they 
' found his little red shoe had been right at the 
| brink—it was now far inland. No one had 
seen him the day he slipped away; but Fay 
| knew how he had looked in his blue rompers, 
with the rings of hair dancing, as he scrambled 
over the sand to the river.’ He could not walk; 
but put him on all fours, Jim used to say, and 
he would get to the coast very quickly. 

“*I ought to have known,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘I ought to have frightened him about 
the river.’? 

As she rode, evérything reminded her of 
Bunny. On one of the riverside cottonwoods 
Jim had cut the letters ‘J. B. T., Jr.,’’ for 
James Bunson Tucker, junior. She entered 
the cafion, and meadow larks were blowing 
their silver trumpets. Bunny had loved that 
happy call. 

And now—farther in the cafion—she was 
| reminded of the dark days after Bunny was 
lost. Because of the swollen condition of 
)the river it was not possible to recover the 
drowned child. So they had kept on search- 
ing, kept on faintly hoping until hope died. 
It lived longest with Fay. And in one sense 





sore; she could not go near 
other people’s babies. 

The trail wound higher up 
the cafion. Cedars dropped 
@ rain of bluish berries, on 
which the birds were feast- 
ing. The fresh air and the 
mountain stillness seemed to 
comfort her. She thought she would ride on 
as far as the Indian camp—she could easily 
go so far and back before dark. 

But she rode a long way and did not come 
tothe camp. Finally the trail wound through 
a grove of evergreens; and when she emerged, 
the sky, which had been hazy all the afternoon, 
was overcast. The wind swept 
raw and chilly from the peaks. 
And presently she felt mois- 
ture against her face. She 
drew rein and looked about her. 
Twilight was upon the moun- 
tains. Near her, beside the 
trail, rose a reddish, steeple- 
pointed rock. That, she knew, 
was beyond the Indian camp 
—she had come a long way 
from home. : 

How had she missed her 
landmark? She rode rapidly 
back the way she had come, 
and finally came to a place near 
which, she thought, the wiki- 
ups had been. Perhaps the 
Indians could tell her a shorter 
way home. She dismounted 
and led her horse across a 
place that was covered with 
cat-tails. 

The wikiups were gone from 
their clearing; their occupants 
had migrated like swallows. 

Fay swept the distance with 
her eyes. This was the place; 
she recognized an old cabin 
with its windows gone. 

‘¢There is a short way home 
from here!’’ she thought. It 
was rapidly growing dark in 
thecafion. All was still; even 
the sound of raindrops patter- 
ing on the leaves had ceased, for 
the rain had turned into snow. 

Just below the place where 
the Indians had camped, Fay 
found a trail that seemed to be 
the short way home. She had 
gone some distance on this wild 
and lonely road before misgiv- 
ings troubled her. A moment 
Jater she found her way blocked by a tract 
overgrown with cat-tails. So she dismounted 
to reconnoitre. 

As she walked, leading her horse, a small 
brown bear started up from among the trees. 
He was a good-humored creature, stuffing a 
last meal of pifion nuts before retiring to his 
winter cave; but Fay’s pony reared in terror, 
plunged forward, kicked out behind, and, as 
his mistress dropped the bridle, crashed away 
through the rushes. 

Fay ran after him, but only to hear his hoof 
beats grow fainter and fainter as he ran down 
the mountain trail. Home was not many miles 
distant, but she had no idea which way to go. 
She found herself at the edge of a grove of 
evergreens. The wet snow was white on the 
branches. 

The faint path that she followed led through 
; the grove, and as she entered it a fairy sound 
caught her ear. 

Jim used to say of Faith that she was the 
only grown person he had ever seen who 
believed in fairy tales. The sound she heard 
now was strange—like a cry from somewhere 
among the trees on the mountain side. It was 
not repeated. If Jim had been with her, he 
; would have said that she imagined it. 

Fay went to investigate. The edge of the 
, wood was toward the west. Fay parted the 
| branches of a feathery, dead weed. Under 
them, waiting like the fairy changelings in 
the storybooks for some one to carry him 
| home, lay a baby. She took him into her 
| arms and, as he was very scantily clad, put 
him under her plaid cape. He clung to her 
| with his hands like a wild creature. With a 
‘rapidly beating heart, Fay looked round for 
any sign of human beings—cabin, tent or foot- 
| print in the snow. There was nothing. 

So, carrying the stranger child, she followed 
i ber path. As she went, the noises of the 
| snow—twies settling with its weight—seemed 
like footfalls of unseen passers-by. The rising 





organ, but it suited well the grave, sweet songs “hope was not yet dead—she would see Bunny , wind tossed the branches until they cracked 





that they chose to sing. It was as i 


they | sometime, somewhere. But her heart was like whips. Her feet ached from cold as she 
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plunged on through the snow; in the darkness | 
she had lost her shadowy path. And all the: 
while the little stranger of the storm clung to 
her with both hands and feet. 

She walked a little way down a ravine; 
when she climbed out she felt the full force of 
the wind. The snow had stopped and she 
could make out through the darkness a dim 
shape that proved to be a barn. Some one had 
stored wild hay there during the summer ; but 
there was no house near by. 

‘‘Well, baby, we’ve found a shelter,’’ Fay 
began—and stopped, for it seemed queer to be 
talking to the strangely silent child. 

The hay in the barn was warm and fragrant. 
Fay gave the child a lump of sugar that she 
had carried for her pony. He was evidently 
used to caring for himself, for when she laid 
him down he promptly burrowed into the hay. 

Hours later, warm and tired, she fell asleep. 

In dreams nothing is impossible. Fay 
dreamed that morning came, that she 
opened her eyes, and that during the 
night the strange child had turned into 
Bunny. She thought she held out her 
arms and he leaped into them from his 
little bed, just as he always had. He kissed. 
her neck and tickled her with his fingers. 

She woke—in the barn. It was mid- 
night; and her heart beat violently, for 
voices had startled her in her sleep. She 
could hear them outside the place. She 
remembered that her footprints were plain 
in the snow leading to the barn door—and 
by now the moon was out. 

‘The barn door opened, and some one 
came in with a lantern; it was Jim. 

He came running toward her. ‘‘O Jim, 
be careful of the baby !’’ she cried. 

He thought that she was dreaming 
about Bunny. 

“‘Jim, I’m wide-awake. I found some 
one’s baby in the snow.’’ She stopped, 
bewildered — for the tiny stranger had 
vanished. 

‘*You must have dreamed that, Fay.’’ 

Fay was searching the hay. And she 
soon found the baby, who had burrowed 
surprisingly far into his fragrant bed. 

When they reached home, it was Jim 
who carried the strange child into the house. 
As Fay was warming her chilled hands, trying 
to unfasten her cape, Jim’s nephew Bobby 
cried out, ‘‘O Auntie Fay, it’s a papoose you 
found! It’s an Indian baby !’’ 

‘*Heat some milk, Fay,’’ said Jim. ‘‘And 
—I say, Bobby, get some water to wash it.’” 

It seemed to Fay that it would break her 
heart to give a strange baby its bath. She 
brought the warmed milk, but she let Jim and 
Bobby wash and care for the child. 

“It belongs to that Indian outfit that broke 
up and moved on to-day,’”’ said Jim. ‘‘Just 
possibly it’s an ill-luck twin. Some of the 
old-timers among those Indians never raise 
twin papooses; they think it’s bad luck. 
They’ll give them to the mission schools or 
Jeave them for some one to pick up.’’ 

‘© An ill-luck twin, indeed!’’ cried Fay. 
‘*How dear, how cunning he is!’’ 

And she touched the baby’s cheek. 

**Tt didn’t have much on,’’ said Jim: ‘‘just 
a@ blanket, and a shirt that looked to me as if 
it had belonged to a much older child.”’ 

Fay turned away. She thought he was going | 
to ask her for some of Bunny’s little clothes; 
but he did not. He dressed the papoose for 
the night in a night suit that belonged to 
Bobby. 

In the morning he said to her, ‘‘Fay, I think 
I’d better ride up the cafion, hunt up that 
Indian outfit and see where the youngster 
belongs. ’’ 

He went into the next room. ‘‘Fay,’’ he 
called back to her, ‘‘did you see the little shirt 
the papoose had on?’” 

‘*Why, nol’? she answered. And then, ‘‘I 
think you put it in the stove, Jim. Never 
mind. Of course he shall have Bunny’s 
things.”” 

After a little the door closed behind Jim; 
she heard him mount and ride away, although 
it was scarcely light. He had not slept at all, 
and he was to be gone all day. 

When he returned, she decided, he would 
find this baby dressed in Bunny’s clothes. 
She kept them in a trunk: the dear, tiny baby 
clothes, the first short ones, which had long 
been outgrown, and the last—which would 
never be outgrown. 

If Bunny had been there,—prattling, loving 
the baby, getting in her way,—what joy it 
would have been to give away his clothes! 
But the day passed, and she could not dress 
that other baby. 

At last, when she had prepared supper and 
set it to keep warm, she went and dropped on 
her knees beside Bunny’s trunk. She lifted 
the lid. Everything smelled of violet powder. 
She seized some little, rolled-up stockings, 
undergarments and a dress. There was a cel- 
luloid duck for a baby’s bath—she could not 
take that. 

When the Indian baby was dressed in Bun- 
ny’s white clothes, —it had been easier to take 
a Sunday frock than the rompers,—she held 
him in her lap and stroked his head. 

“Aunt Fay,’’ asked Bobby, ‘‘what made 
Uncle Jim take that little old shirt with him?’ 

“Why, to help find the baby’s mother, I 





suppose. Run and fix the bed for the baby, 
dear. He’s asleep now.’’ 

“Why don’t you light a lamp? 
Uncle Jim.’? 


‘There’s | 


Fay was laying the stranger child down 


when she heard Jim’s step at the door. 
‘Did you tind out about the baby, Jim?’’ 
“Yes, and I found something else.’” 


| gently forced her down into the rocking-chair. 
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nothing but the truth—as far as it went; and 


‘Yes, Fay, they found him—away up in the that was far enough to save the boy’s life. 


cadon, He was playing by the river.’” 
Ile laid something on her lap. 
Bunny—alive—well. Bobby lighted a lamp, 
and Bunny woke. With a little gurgle of 
surprise he found himself at home. 
By the next day—all over the house, under- 


She and Jim bad often spoken of the chance | foot, pulling himself up by daddy’s leg or 
that their drowned baby might be found. Her | mother’s skirt—he had forgotten that he had 
ever been away. The papouse was his delight. | with me half a mile, because she met poor Jim 

As Jim had guessed, the papoose was an Malloy at the crossroads beyond Loughlinbeg. 


heart beat hard. 

**You know that little shirt the child had 
on??? asked Jim. ‘*1 knew it.’”” 

“O Jim—it wasn’t Bunny’s!’’ 


many false clues. ’” 


ill-luck twin. 
squaw, did not believe in the old superstition. 


twin for a few days until she could find a, herself to, as she very well knew! 


*tAnd the Indians took Bunny out of the | place for it, where it would be safe from the 


river? furry, Jim! ‘Tell me!’’ 


lt was growing dark in the 


He came in. 
room. 


SURE WHENEVER THE 


A GOOD MILKER, ! UP ANE 
3 HER THEY'D BE 


MILKIN 





medicine man. 
“*U1-luck twin’? Fay murmured. 


It was of a horse that connived at th 


But the mother, a young Indian | 


which tells 
ion of lawful 
debts, need not be taken precisely as a matter 
of fact. An old Wexford farmer related it in 
praise of his sayavious and venerable mare. 
“This five and twenty years I do be riding 
her, and sorrow the mistake she ever made but 
just the one time that she took and ran away 





de 







Perhaps the following i 





And, bedad, small blame to her for that, con- 


' sidering Jim’s the living image of his brother, 
“I was afraid to tell you. You’d had so; She had begged Jim to keep the poor little Dan, that I was owing more than the price of 


He put one hand on her shoulder and ' fairy child that brought me my heart’s wish !’’ | foot into the stirrup. 


Another farmer was riding over a bog, when 
his horse floundered into a soft place and in 


‘* Blessed | struggling to extricate itself somehow put a 


‘*Musha whethen now !’” 
said the farmer. ‘If it’s about getting 
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up here you are, me fine gentleman, it’s 
time for meself to be getting down’? And 
he forthwith dismounted. 

The horse’s poor relation, the ass, is 
naturally the hero of many a facetious 
story, which more often than not turns 
upon the beast’s grotesyue manner of 
expressing itself. A case was being tried 
in Limerick before Chief Baron O’Grady, 
and while Mr. Bushe, afterwards the cele- 
brated chief justice, was making a speech 
for the defense an ass outside the court 
began to bray loudly. ‘Wait a moment, ’’ 
said the chief baron; ‘tone at a time, Mr. 
Bushe, if you please, one at a time.’’ 

But Mr. Bushe was to be speedily 
avenged. When the chief baron pres- 
ently was charging the jury, the impar- 
tially minded ass began to bray as loudly 
as before. ‘‘I beg your pardon, my lord !’’ 
Mr. Bushe hastened to interpose. ‘*May 
1 ask you to repeat your last words? 
‘There is such an echo in this court that 
I did not quite catch them.’’ 

That naturally suggests the anecdote 
about a countryman who told a neighbor 
of his fear that a newly bought horse 


<a “had got the vernacular,’’ by which he 





BP oat erga! lara 


have let some of their humor crystallize | Ireland. 


of course meant naricular, or disease of 
the navicular bone. ‘Dear me!’’ said his 
friend. ‘‘I never heard of any quadruped’s 
having that disease except Balaam’s ass.’” 
Among the foregoing specimens of Irish 
witticisms, some belong to the species described 
as ‘‘unconscious humor,’’ or, in terms less 
polite, as ‘‘Irish bulls.’”? The exact definition 
ofa bull is no easy matter. ‘‘An absurd blun- 


| supplemented? Alexander Pope records of a 


= probably all otlfer people, the Irish | of friendship,’’ are both especially true in ‘der’? seems inadequate; yet how is it to be 


into adages and aphorisms, so that to 
study Irish humor you must consult their 
proverbial philosophies as well as their jest 
books. Not that their old sayings are-all 
brilliant gems of wit and wisdom; for al- 


though many of them are shrewd and pointed | 


enough, there are not a few that have little to 
recommend them except antiquity. Still, in 
considering Irish humor, we may glance at 
them first, as a small protest against the rather 


general impression that Ireland is, or at least | 
in times past has been, a sort of Merry Andrew | 


among the nations, inhabited mainty by fools 
and jesters. 

To begin with some apposite quotations, 
there is one proverb that says that ‘‘He who 
laughs at his own wit, dances jigs without a 
fiddle.’ Another reminds those who are up- 
roarious in their mirth that ‘‘The loudest 
laugher has the longest ears.’? And a third 
more seriously admonishes mockers that ‘‘A 
laugh that wakes anger is likely not to leave 
sorrow asleep.’’? Such a warning is not super- 
fluous, for the Irish are singularly sensitive to 
ridicule. The power to ‘‘raise the laugh on a 
body’’ is a much-dreaded weapon; and its 
victim’s vow of vengeance often takes the form 
of a threat: ‘‘Wait till I make them laugh on 
the wrong side of their ugly mouths!’’ Dr. 
Sam Johnson’s indignant lines, 

Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest, 


and George Eliot’s remark that ‘“‘A dif- 


ference of taste in jokes is a crucial test 





“MAY THE SAINTS DIRECT ME INTO THIS 
COAT, AND I WON'T TROUBLE THEM 
ABOUT GETTING OUT OF IT.” 


fair the cattle he had hoped to sell, is accosted 
by a neighbor with the question whether he 
‘*wouldn’t liefer be carrying them back in his 
waistcoat pocket.’’ Tim will probably respond 
| with the vehement assertion that all the other’s 
| respectable qualities fit into a yet smaller re- 
ceptacle. After which it is very possible that 
blackthorns will begin to dourish. 

Fair greens and market places have indeed 
from time immemorial furnished battletields 
for conflicts of body and mind. The object of 
all parties concerned has invariably been to 
make the best of all possible bargains, with 
the fewest scruples of conscience. The instinct 
was strong, certainly, in the herdsman of the 
following story. In sending him to market 
with a cow his honest employer had given him 
strict commands to inform all intending pur- 
chasers that the animal was very troublesome 
; to milk. When the man returned and reported 
that he had sold her to great advantage, the 
farmer anxiously inquired whether he had 
duly given the warning. ‘‘Troth and I did so, 
sir,’? the herdsman replied. ‘‘Sure whenever 
they asked me was she a good milker, I up and 
told them it’s fired milking her they’d be. 
And bedad that same was no lie!’” 

An example of a more justifiable ‘‘paltering 





in this double sense’? comes down from the | is, as a rule, misled by overhaste. 


Even a harmless pleasantry, ill-timed, may | certain contemporary poetaster that he ‘never 
strain amicable relations to the breaking point. ' deviates into sense’’ ; of a bull maker it might 
‘Put case,’”? as Robert Browning says, that | be said that he continually deviates into non- 
Tim Daly, dejectedly driving home from the | sense, and further that in his aberrations he 





. IT'S SETTING UP HELEN OF TROY 
IN A FIELD THEY'D HAVE BEEN 
TO FRIGHTEN THE CRows." 


It is thus 


bad old times a century ago, when political | that he plunges headlong into a morass of 
disturbances and savage suppression of them | mixed metaphors, or pillories hithself on the 


were rife in Ireland. 


It happened that a well- | heights of some grotesque hyperbole, or sets 


known Irish country gentleman visited a court ' off on a wild-goose chase after a simile that 


of justice at the very moment when the presid- | is no simile at all. 


Instances of misadventures 


ing judge was about to pass a capital sentence | among all those tigures of speech will occur to 
on @ peasant youth for his part in some recent everyone, because bulls are unluckily a very 
riot. The judge seemed really anxious to dis- | i popular form of Irish humor, too often indeed 
cover extenuating circumstances, and asked the | regarded as an embodiment of all its typical 


boy whether there was anyone present who | 
could give him a good character. | 

The prisoner replied mournfully that he saw ~ 
no one in court whom he knew; whereupon 
the visitor, perceiving how matters stood, called 
from his seat in the gallery, ‘‘Well, now, your- 
self’s a queer boy that doesn’t know your 
own friends when you see them !’’ 


traits. 

The reputation of the Irish humorist would 
assuredly in nowise suffer if the whole over- 
familiar herd were driven into oblivion. They 
would be a queer and uncanny band of exiles. 
With them would depart Sir Boyle Roche’s 
Bird that can be in two places at once, the 


Quick to, Speaker who only opens his mouth to put his 


take the hint, the boy promptly responded, | foot in it; the Awkward Squad, who are bidden 
‘*Indeed, then, it’s proud and happy I am | to step out of their ranks and look at them- 


to see Your Honor here this day.’’ 
gentleman came forward as witness and tes- 
tified as follows: ‘‘I can tell you, my lord, 
that from the very first time that ever I saw 





The’ selves; the Dog that never stops waging his 


tail, except when if is wagying dim: the 
Tramp who has lost his way and resentfully 
remarks, ‘‘Much good may it do whatever 


the boy to this minute, I never knew anything | chap finds it-on me’’; and the mannerly Echo 


of him that was not very good.’’ Since he 


that repliés, ‘‘Finely,-thank | you, kindly,’’ to 


had never before set eyes on the defendant; |a-shont,of «‘ iow are you?” 


his evidence was certainly the truth, and 


You might expect that the Trishman’s natural 
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sensitiveness to ridicule would make him guard | of Howth conveyed a very high compliment | hitherto been popularly credited. Many years | burned wholly away round some of the ledges, 


against perpetrating such verbal absurdities. | 
Perhaps it is his innately impulsive tempera- 
ment that leads him, in the excitement of 
argument or discussion, into the amusing blun- | 
ders of speech. His sensitiveness to ridicule, | 


with much succinctness when he said to one of 
his patronesses, ‘the Lord love you, ma’am— 
but He will, bedad, for sure how could He help 
it??? And a daring, although less lofty, flight 
of fancy was his who declared, ‘‘ Faith, now, if 





ago Thackeray, apparently as a moral drawn } 
from the career of a preposterous Irishman, | 
his own creation, propounded the rather illog- 
ical query, ‘‘Is it best to be laughing mad or 
erying mad in the world?’’ And he seems, in 


and exposed considerable rock that had hitherto 
been covered. 

It was in one of the unvovered spots that 
Addison, always on the lookout for minerals, 
espied something that attracted his attention. 


however, dues make him guard against becom- herself there had been along with the Trojans | fact, to have taken it for granted that those , ; We saw him pottering round one of the out- 


ing conspicuous by doing anything unusual and | that time, it’s setting up Helen of Troy in a, are the only alternatives set before the inhab- | | crops of rock for some time. 


unconventional. ‘Sure, I never heard tell of , 
the like of that,’’ is often to his mind an un- 
answerable argument against an innovation, 
quite apart from its other qualities, bad or 
yood; and, ‘‘Sure, that was the way I seen it 
done ever, ’’ is an equally irrefutable argument 
in favor of continuing some old custom ‘‘more 
honored in the breach than the observance.’’ 

The modern developments in modes of loco- 
motion have tried him very much. A genera- 
tion ago, for example, the advent on his roads 
of the bicycle gave a severe shock to his sense 
of the fitness of things, more especially when 
they were ridden by ladies. ‘‘Long sorry I’d 
be to see anybody belonging to me skyting 
about the country, cocked up on a couple of 
wheels run mad,’’ was a very general senti- 
ment. ‘The motor car, with its accompaniments 
of danger, dust and damage to wayside dwell- 
ings, is a newer and more substantial grievance. 
Its passengers are frequently subjected to a 
good deal of hostile criticism, usually passed 
upon them a mile or so behind their backs, 
although out-spoken opinion of themselves and 
their equipage is occasionally expressed to 
their faces. 

‘Well, Pat,’? a newly arrived motorist re- 
marked complacently to one of the village 
bystanders, ‘‘you look as if you were thinking 
that you had never seen the likes of us before. ’’ 

“Sure then, sir,’’? Pat rejoined, ‘‘my looks 
lept short, so to speak, for I was thinking that 
I'd liefer never see the likes of yous again.’’ 

Another motorist, bragging of the magnifi- 
cent distances he could cover between sunrise 
and sunset, was no doubt somewhat mortified 
when a listener likened his fifty-horse-power 
automobile to ‘‘ Barney Gallaher’s grand new 
clock that goes eight days in one’’—a timepiece 
that apparently had been imagined with a view 
to throwing scorn on the speed-at-any-price 
spirit of the age. 

But those ultraconservative principles are 
strong only in the untraveled Irish. Abroad 
they are quick enough to pick up new ideas 
and adapt themselves to new circumstances. 


Even among the stay-at-homes the edge of | 


novelty soon wears blunt and ceases to provoke 
any sarcastic disapproval. 

Apart from bulls and genuine bon mots, 
humor among the Irish, as among every other 
people, must manifest itself rather in their 
general way of looking at things than in any 
sayings that can be set down in black and 
white. And the Irish way of looking at things 
is, on the whole, a humorous one. Proofs of 
it may be observed at any gathering of the 
unsophisticated country folk, with their lively 
discourse, accompanied by peals of ‘sincerest 
laughter.’’ Each little knot of men, buying 
or selling, or just looking on, will have its 
story to chuckle over. The women, carrying 
big baskets under their shawls and cloaks, 
nudge and twitch at each other, with many a 
“Wait till I tell you, Molly,’’ and ‘‘Listen 
now, Biddy,’’ the preludes to as many enjoy- 
able bits of gossip. It is quite possible that 
in a considerable measure they all trust to 
their imaginations for their facts and to their 
memories for their jokes, as was once unkindly 
said of an English orator ; but their satisfaction 
nevertheless remains undiminished. 

That flow of spirits often persists unchecked 
by obstructive circumstances, and no doubt 
helps many of them through doleful experi- 
ences, 

**May the saints direct me into this coat,’’ 
says its owner, holding up a garment, all laby- 
rinthine festoons of intricate tatters, ‘‘and I 
won’t trouble them about getting out of it, for 
falling in pieces on me of itself it’s apt to be.’” 
And if, thus attired, he should find himself 
compelled to bivouac in the open, his account 
of the situation is that he has ‘‘the highest 
roof ever built over his head, and the widest 
floor underfoot that was ever danced over since 
the world began.’’ 

An old Irish folk story, nowadays well known 
in its dramatized form, tells of a traveling 
beggar who carries with him on his rounds 
@ magic stone that, he says, will produce a 
pot of excellent broth when simply boiled in 
water. Arrived at a peasant’s cabin, he gets 
permission from the woman of the house to try 
the experiment, and guilefully induces her to 
supply him one by one with all the necessary 
inuredients—salt, herbs, meal, potatoes, and 
finally a chicken, which had been destined for 
the family’s Sunday dinner. In truth the 
Irishman sometimes may thank for any amen- 
ities of life that fall to his lot a very real magic 
stone, endowed with the power of extracting 
mirth from unpromising materials—the fairy 
gift of humor. 

But a sketch, even in the merest outline, of 
Irish wit and humor would be too obviously 
incomplete if it omitted an element that has 
enriched the English language with a noun 
and a verb: 
pretty speeches. 
for one or two little examples of blarney. 


Room must therefore be made 
An 


the talent, namely, for making, 


field they’d have been to frighten the crows.’’ 

It is evident that the Irishman has inherited 
| a goodly measure of humor, although perhaps 
; not exactly of the type with which he has 





itants of Ireland. His view has been over- | 
hastily adopted by a large number of people, | 
who would probably admit on reflection, how- ' 
ever, that it is not an accurate one. | 
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T was the fall of the presidential election 
I in 1872, when the campaign flags of one 

party bore the names of Grant and Wilson, 
and those of the other party, Greeley and 
Brown. General Grant had been renominated 
for his second term as President, and Horace 
Greeley was the choice of the Democrats and 
of the so-called Liberal Republicans, who 
were dissatisfied with President Grant’s first 
administration. 

The campaign was characterized by political 
turmoil and much bitter feeling. Many were 
in grave doubt how to vote; the old squire, I 
remember, had felt much perplexed. ‘rhe 
Republican party was rent in twain by sharp 
dissension ; and so, too, was the Democratic 
party. 

At the old squire’s we young people were 
much interested in the outcome of the cam- 
paign ; and on the Saturday before the election 
Addison, who, after studying under Professor 
Agassiz at Harvard, 
had gone to Yale to 
teach geology, came 
home from New Ilaven 
to vote. He arrived 
just as we were sitting 
down to supper, and 
what a shout we gave 
when he rushed in! 
We had not seen him 
since September of the 
year before. It seemed 
good to have him at 
his old place at table 
between Theodora and 
Ilalstead. At first we 
had many questions to 
ask him about his ex- 
periences at Yale; but 
the coming presidential 
election loomed large 
{in the background of 
our thoughts, and long 
before we had finished 
supper the old squire 
glanced across at him 





and said, ‘‘Well, my 
boy, what do you think 
of it??? 


Addison did not re- 
ply fora moment. ‘‘I 
suppose, sir,’’ he said 
at length, ‘‘that you 
are going to vote for 
Mr. Greeley. ’’ 

The old squire had 
been a subscriber of 
the New York Tribune 
for twenty years, and Addison knew, as we 
all did, that he was in full sympathy with 
many of the opinions of its great editor. 

‘‘No, I have decided to cast my vote for 
General Grant again,’’ the old squire replied 
quietly. 

Addison looked a little astonished. ‘‘I sup- 
posed, sir, that you would be much pleased 
with the Greeley platform,’’ he remarked. 

“Tam,’’ the old squire replied; ‘‘it isa very 
fine platform. But I think it is the character of 
the candidate that we need to consider most.’’ 

‘Surely Mr. Greeley is a man of tine char- 
acter !’’ Theodora exclaimed in astonishment. 

‘“‘Yes. I admire him,’’ the old squire re- 
plied. ‘*But he is an eccentric man, liable to 
act from impulse, whereas General Grant is a 
man of strong common sense. That is why I 
believe that for the next four years the country 
will be safer under General Grant.’’ 

That, in fact, appears to have been the con- 
clusion that the nation came to before the 
following ‘Tuesday, for, as everyone knows, 
General Grant was reilected. Horace Greeley 
is commonly believed to have died of a broken 
heart after his defeat. 

We coaxed Addison to stay with us a day 
longer than he had planned; and on the 
Wednesday after election day he went up to 
Lot 41 with us to help burn over the blueberry 
barren. 

One of the seasonal joys of life with us at 
the old farm was the blueberries from that 
brilée up in the Great Woods. Those big, 
fragrant, luscious berries were something to/ 
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| look forward to every summer. 
Except for the blueberries, that forest lot of 





least we had always considered it as being so. 
‘The soil was shoal and dry, and the entire tract 
was crossed from northwest to southeast by 
three long, low outcrops of very coarse granite 
and other rock. Between those irregular lines 
of ledge were shallow vales where the thin 
scurf soil was fairly moist. The forest growth 
there had never amounted to much, and | 
years before had been completely burned off | 
during a great fire that had desolated the 
wild lands. 

After the fire the tract came into blueberries, 
as is often the case, and, the soil proving favor- 
able, the berries continued to grow about the 
ledges for a long time. Such a tract, indeed, 
can be kept in blueberries by occasionally 
burning it over. But as no berries will grow 
the year after the patch has been burned over, 
we fired only about one third of the tract every 
year; in that way we were sure of getting a | 
crop of fine berries from the rest of the tract. 
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Some of those blueberries from the little vales 
between the ledges were as large as ounce 
bullets, and so abundant that we could gather 
a basketful with a blueberry ‘‘rake’’ in five 
minutes. 

That November of 1872, when General Grant 
was reélected, was unusually dry and warm. 
No snow had come as yet; Indian summer 
weather prevailed. We drove up to the blue- 
berry tract in a double-seated buckboard, for, 
as Addison was with us, Theodora and Ellen 
wished to go for company’s sake; and when- 
ever we had to set a fire, the old squire liked ; 
to be present, to be sure that it did not spread | 
into the woodlands. | 

The bushes and scurf soil proved even drier | 
than we had expected; and when we had! 
started the fire, we had constantly to whip it 
out with spruce boughs, to keep it from burn- 
ing too deep and killing the roots of the blue- | 
berry bushes. 

As the line of fire moved across the lot we 


followed it with our brushes. Ih) spitezof( 
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Then he went to 
the buckboard, got an axe that we had brought 
along, and began to use the poll of it as a 
sledge. The old squire frowned a little, for 
he never liked to see a good tool abused; but 
Addison continued beating the rock, and before 
long Theodora went to see what he had found. 
By and by we heard her calling to us; and 
when the rest of us joined them, Theodora was 
trying to write her name on a leaf of Addison’s 
notebook with a piece of black substance, about 
as large as a pea, that he had broken out of 
the rock. 

‘It’s graphite, ’’ Addison explained. ‘‘ Black 
lead, such as is used for lead pencils. ’’ 

‘Valuable, is it??? the old squire asked, 
smiling. 

‘‘Well, it?s worth something, if there is a 
large deposit in a fairly pure state,’? Addison 
replied; ‘‘ but this has something with it that 
T can’t make out.’’ 

He was powdering the substance on a stone 
with the poll of the axe. It seemed to be 
softer than the black lead, and crumbled readily 
when handled. 

Addison now began to dig down beside the 
ledge, to see how deep the vein of graphite 
extended. We went back to our burning, while 
he prospected still further; peeling off the 
tough scurf beside the ledges, he followed the 
outcrop of rock across the lot. By the time 
we were ready to start for home he had filled 
the box under the buckboard seat nearly full 
of specimens. 

“There is quite a quantity of graphite,’’ he 
said; ‘‘but I doubt whether it has much value, 
for it’s very impure. What that other hard, 
crumbly substance is, I don’t know 
yet; I’ve never seen it before. I must 
try the blowpipe on it.’” 

There was at the farm an old blow- 
pipe that Addison had used before he 
went away to college; and after we 
returned home that night he tried to 
fuse the newly discovered mineral. 
But the alcohol flame failed to melt 
it. 

‘‘That stuff is tremendously obdu- 
rate,’’ he said; and when he went back 
to New Haven the next day he took 
samples with him to assay at the college 
laboratory with the more powerful oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. About a week 
after his return he sent us a long 
letter. 

‘*T have learned what that new min- 
eral is that we found associated with 
graphite, upin Lot 41,’’ he wrote. ‘‘It 
is molybdenite, MoS, and contains the 
rare metal, molybdenum. It is so 
nearly infusible that I had to raise the 
blowpipe flame to 2800° centigrade to 
get a test. Whether it is valuable or 
not I can’t say, as yet; but I should 
think it might be of use for hardening 
iron and steel. The next time I come 
home I mean to prospect those ledges 
more thoroughly. Molybdenum is so 
rarely found that that deposit may be 
worth something in the future. So 
don’t allow the lot to fall into other 
hands. ’” 

‘That was in 1872, when little was 
known of molybdenum, or where and 
to what extent it occurs in this coun- 
try. After his return to New Haven, 
Addison published an account of his 
discovery in the American Journal 
af Science, which attracted the atten- 
tion of mineralogists both in America 
and in Europe. On his next visit home, 
during the last week in April of the fol- 
lowing year, 1873, he spent several days at 
the blueberry barren, and did a good deal of 
blasting in order to determine the extent of 
the deposit. The underlying ledges appeared 
to contain a great deal of it as far as he 
traced the vein; and although no demand for 
molybdenum had arisen as yet, he had an idea 
that a use for the metal would some time be 
found. 

‘‘Don’t part with Lot 41,’’ he said again to 
the old squire. ‘‘It may yet prove valuable 
to you.’” 

On the day that Addison returned to Yale 
the old squire handed him a deed of the lot. 
‘*You can take better care of it than I can,’’ 
he said; ‘‘but I reserve the right for all of us 
here at the old farm to gather blueberries there 
as long as we desire. ’’ 

Addison accepted the deed with thanks; but 
;on the way to the railway station he said to 
me that if anything ever came of his discovery 
he would see that the old squire had his fall 
share, 

Time went on. Occasionally, on his visits 
home, Addison would make a trip up to his 
lot—‘‘just to see that it was still there,’ he 
used to say. Molybdenum had begun to be 


or 
XE. 


| used to-some extent in »metallurry; it sold 


at one time,for four-hundred dollars a ton, 
then fer six hundred, and later for seven bun 


old Irish beggar man who frequented the Hill ,a hundred acres or more was worthless—or at | our efforts, however, the acurf and bushes; dred. But an expensive crushing and smeltin. 
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plant is necessary for reducing it, and Addi- 
son, who was now a college professor and 
had no immediate need of the protits, was 
content to let the deposit lie there for the 
time. 

During one of Addison’s visits to the old 
farm, not many years ago, a gentleman of 
rather distinguished appearance called and 
asked to see him. The stranger introduced 
himself as Herr von Hetmann, and said that 
he was the contidential agent in America for 
the Krupp gun works at Essen, in Ger- 
many. 

**It has come to our knowledge,’’ he said 
to Addison, speaking with a marked foreign « 
accent, ‘‘that you are the possessor of a deposit | 
of molybdenite ore. I should like to ask 
whether I am of the right information ?”’ 

‘*You are,’’ Addison replied with a smile. 

**You would be willing to sell this ore?’’ 

**Perhaps,” Addison said. 
** But that depends. ’’ 

**T aim authorized to buy, 
if the grade of ore is good,’’ 


Herr von Ietmann said. 
‘*That I must see.’’ 
Addison brought out a 


boxful of specimen ore from 
the lot. Assays had shown 
that it ran to nearly thirty 
per cent of pure molyb- 
denum. 

Addison and the visitor 
talked for a long time, and 
after luncheon drove to the 
blueberry barren to look the 
deposit over. ‘They did not 
return until evening, and 
Herr von Hetmann accepted 
our invitation to pass the 
night with us. He proved 
an entertaining guest, and 
told us many interesting 
facts about the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel at 
Essen. 

Gradually the conversa- 
tion came back to the mo- 
lybdenite ore in Lot 41. 
Having seen the lode, Herr 
von Hetmann made Addi- 
son an offer of four thou- 
sand marks a ton—nearly 
a thousand dollars—for the 
ore, delivered on shipboard. 
‘That was for the molyb- 
denite ore, just as it was 
blasted out and sorted at 
the deposit. For many rea- 
sons, he said, the Krupp 
Company preferred to re- 
duce the ore by its own 
process. 

**T haf been empowered, ’” 
Herr von Iletmann said, 
‘‘to make the contract for 
fife hundred tons of ore.’’ 

Such an offer gave me a thrill of expectancy ; 


GATHERING 


I glanced curiously at Addison to see how he! 


was impressed by it. 

Addison, however, looked thoughtful. ‘‘Herr 
von Hetmann,’’ he asked, at last, ‘‘for what 
purpose is this steel, specially hardened by 
molybdenum, principally used ?’’ 

“*It is for armor plate, and for heavy solid 
projectiles, also for parts of great howitzers, 
and for plates of under-sea boats. ’” 

**In case of war, then,’’ Addison said, ‘‘if 
America were unfortunately drawn into a 
conflict with your country, this molybdenum 
from Maine would be used to make your sub- 
marines, your armor and your projectiles more 
effective and deadly.’’ 

‘“ Ach, but there will be no war with 
America!’’ Herr von Hetmann rejoined ear- 
nestly. 

**T sincerely hope not; but who knows what 
the future holds in store for the world?’’ 
Addison replied. 

‘‘Well, but ny company can obtain molyb- 


denite from other sources’? Herr von Het-| 
‘We haf other sources of | 


mann suggested. 
supply.’” 
‘*Very likely,’’ Addison replied. ‘‘ But that 
is not the point with me. ‘The point is that [ 
do not know at present how much molybdenite 
there is In the United States; and until I do 
know, I will not sell a deposit that, for all I 
know to the contrary, may be sadly needed 
in the future, and that perhaps, in battles at 
sea, might furnish the very element of efti- 
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WAS CLEAR, HE MADE A SUDDEN RUSH TO THE STERN. 


STRAIGHTENIN GA KIN K 


oe ‘CB. Fisher Ames, [rr 
ie Ten Chapters. Chapter Nine 


HEN Wilfred had finished his break- | Cox had now gained the marshes that sur- 
{ W fast, he crawled up the companion; rounded the basin. His boat was light of 
| steps to the slanting deck of Noble’s' draft and he sent her smashing through the 
sharpie. The rail was down to the foam-, nearest opening.’ Out in wide water again 
flecked water. 
the Rosabell was off to starbuard and heading | ment, swooping forward like a wind - blown 
‘for the same destination. |tern until he had to ease up. 





ye 





|to get back to Shearwater in this blow,’’ | and Wilfred saw him leap aboard. 
, said the oysterman. ‘‘Maybe they got uneasy 


Noble shouted to the boy that | he held every bit of canvas to the last mo- | 





The crew of the Porpoise was not left long she’l] smash us like you’d step on an egz.’ 


in suspense. Cox returned , 


course. 


er, where every thing seemed 


in the circumstances, spoke 
more loudly of fear than of 
good seamanship. ‘The crew 
did not stop to haul in the 
anchor, but cast the hawser 
overboard. 


said Noble. 
been eying the schooner 


uttered an exclamation. 


out!’? he cried. 
overhaul her yet, boys!’’ 


ing laugh. ‘' The tide’s 
wrong for her, sure; but I 
thought she could squeeze 
out. Get that wrinkle out 


chorage on a curve, with! 


course between the marshes 
that offered the shortest exit 
from the basin to the bay. 
The only way left was to 
make a longer ran back, 
about the Skipper. Anyways, there she gues, | almost directly toward his pursuers, to a deeper 
and I ain’t surprised. Mose is lony-headed.’’ | channel, the twisting length of which even- 
| ‘*You can lay to that,’ agreed the Skipper, | tually reached the open waters, where the big 
who had followed Wilfred. schooner might expect to shake off the lighter 
Noble gave the Porpvixe more of the wind. | craft of the oystermen; but before she could 
“She’s not so fast as the Porpoise,’’? he! gain the bay the pursuing fleet stood a good 
said; ‘‘but that Mose would drive a boat from chance of running her down. 
here to the Horn in a hurricane, and keep| ‘Think I can get through over yonder?’’ 
every stitch on her that didn’t blow off.’’ 
Joe Brackett, his partner, nodded. ‘‘He’d| The Skipper studied the water and the blocks 
nail her sails so’s they: couldn’t blow off. | of marshes on either hand. ‘‘I reckon you 
We’ll get there first, though. We've got a | can jest do it with this wind,’’ he said. 
long leg on her. Cox is making good weather! ‘‘It’ll save me half a mile. I’ll go through 
of it, but we’ll cut his lead down.’’ | 
The snowfall had become much thinner, and 
each flake was a sharp grain of ice. The long gives way, we’!l get her there.’” 
reaches foamed with whitecaps, and the pound-; He turned the wheel a point, and the sharpie 
| ing of the surf on the outer bars sounded like | went down on her beam until the tips of her 
the rumbling thunder of heavy siege guns. | close-hauled booms met the flying spray from 
“*Give her all she’ll stand!’’ Joe shouted. | the crests of the waves, and, with every man 
Noble bore down on the wheel. With a clinging to her deck like limpets, she foamed 
swishing of canvas and a sharp clattering of vinto the little creek. The edge of her broad 
blocks, the Porpoise came about and leaped ' wake, cloudy with mud, swashed through the 
off on the new tack. The thrill of the chase reeds on either bank; but beyond a light shiv- 
was in the atmosphere. Other boats, roused ering of the hull the sharpie gave no signs 
by the rifle signals, were beginning to leave | that she touched bottom. 
| their anchorages and to bend before the thrust ' she was though, with only clear water between 
of the wind. Ahead of them all was Cox’s her and the bar boat. 
sharpie, with every sail spread. Mose Little, on board the Rosahell, to the 
‘The snow hissing through the rigging stung | starboard and behind the Porpoixe, had seen 
Wilfred’s face, and bursts of spray rattled on ; the predicament of the big schooner. He did 
his oilskin jacket. He shive: but more from | not alter his course to enter the channel that 
excitement than from cold. His blistered hands | Noble had taken, but went straight through 
were tightly clenched in the thick mittens that 


HIMSELF TOGETHER, AND MAKING SURE THAT THE WAY 








bear down on the bar boat. 


Noble gave a short, bark- : 


asked Noble, lifting one hand from the wheel. ; 


to the basin by this little channel and then | 
over to where he’s coming out. If nothing | 


In another second 


to the basin by a channel that allowed him to} 


ciency that would turn the scale of victory ; Noble had lent him. Tired as he was, it was 
against my country.’” hard to have to be a mere spectator when his 
Herr von Hetmann argued with him far whole heart was in this effort to reach Round 
into the evening, but Addison remained firm. ' Basin before the bar boat had fled. If the big 
The agent stayed until afternoon of the next schooner was allowed to get a start, her large 
day, and then, seeing that he could not per- spread of canvas and greater tonnage would 
suade Addison to change his mind, took his | enable her easily to outdistance the fleet. 
leave. | As the minutes passed it became evident 


He thanked us for our hospitality, and left that Cox would have time to deliver his! 


his address with Addison in case he should, warning before the Porpoise could reach the 
come to a different decision. basin. His lead was decreasing steadily, but 

The great European war has only strength- | his long start had given him an insurmount- 
ened Addison in his purpose. The molyb- able advantage, and he was fighting hard for 
denite is still up there under the blueberry ,every inch. It was more of a battle than 
barren against America’s time of need, or;a race. Behind, the flying squadron of sails 
until the coming of more peaceful times, when was coming like a pale reserve of cavalry; 
Jess is heard of huge cannon, armor plate, | some of the oystermen were wholly ignorant 
torpedoes and submarines. Then that molyb-' of the situation, but all had responded unhes- 
denite may be mined for more humane uses. | itatingly to the trouble signal of the fleet. 








If he missed her, 
then the Porpoise, heading for the mouth of 
the deep channel, would alone stand in the 
way. Several of the oystermen followed the 
Littles. 

Jaynes evidently thought that his vessel 


could show the fleet her heels in a dash across | 


their front. At any rate, he was taking the 
desperate chance; as for the little Porpoise, 
he probably thought that he could frighten her 
out of his path if she dared to poke her bows 
into it. 

The tension grew almost unbearable. The 
big schooner was sailing fast, but her opponents 
were closing down upon her. 
envy her crew as he breathlessly watched her 
tacking toward the outlet while the oystermen’s 
boats, five sail in all, came swooping toward: 
her. She was losing ground every second, and 


Wilfred did not : 


to his sharpie, and in a few : his course. 
minutes the light craft was | Srowled. 
off again on a@ southerly | ready to cut her rigging if I lay up along- 
‘There was great ac- ‘side. Get ready now and look out for pike 
tivity aboard the big schoon- | poles.’” 


“*If that don’t prove they | 
meant to trick us, then I’d| by a hair’s breadth the imminent collision was 
like to know the answer,’’ | missed. The water spurted up into Wilfred’s 


The Skipper, who had) with rail almost touching rail. 


despondently, of a sudden' boat wielded their pike poles. 


of the jib, Joe. We've got ' 
to stretch our seams now.’’ | before she could accomplish her design. 

While his partner hauled | perated to a pitch of daring, Wilfred fluny 
in on the jib sheet the bar | himself over the side of the bar boat and went 
boat heeled from her an- | headlong across her deck to the lee rail. 








the least misadventure, a momentary error on 
the part of her helmsman, would spoil her 
chanves of escape. 

When she came about near the mouth of the 
outlet, it seemed that she must be quught: but 
kxradually, with nerve-racking slowness, she 
drew away, and slipped from under the very 
bowsprits of the oncoming boats. 

Although it was plain that the Porpotxe, 
racing madly, would reach the mouth of the 
outlet first, the crew of the big schooner gave 
no sign of uneasiness. Their blood was up, 
and they were evidently ready to trust to the 
power of their boat; mindful of the fact that 
the oyster boats usually carried arms, the men 
;had thrown themselves on the deck. Even 





With sails the red-haired giant crouched low behind the 
“tT reckon they figured you wouldn’t try fluttering down he glided up to the bar beat | 


wheel. 


“It’s no use,’? Joe said. ‘*With her weixht 


Noble shook his head grimly and held to 
“VI stop her somehow!’ he 
“Open your knives, boys, and be 


Bounding forward, with every rope and stitch 


to be in order and ready of canvas straining, the two boats shot toward 
for instant use—a fact that, | each other. 


The space between them grew 
narrower and the hissing rush of the hulls 
through the broken water mingled. Suddenly 
the bar boat felt the blanketing effect of her 
pursuer’s sails and her own shivered. Two 
of her crew leaped up with leveled pike poles. 

“Now? shouted Noble. 

His touch on the wheel was so skillful that 





; face in a thin sheet as the two buats raced 
He heard oaths 
and the sounds of blows as the crew of the bar 
Too greatly 
excited to know what he was duing, he seized 


“By Harry, but she can’t an iron stay of the schooner and leaned for- 
take the straight passage | ward with an open knife in his hand. 
“* We'll the big boat’s power told and she begun to 


Then 


draw away. 

One thing or the other he had to do instantly : 
let go of the stay or swing himself aboard the 
bar boat. The boats had been together for 
only @ moment; the pike poles and the greater 
speed of the big schooner had proved too much 
for the Porpvise; she was dropping astern 
Exas- 


‘Taken by surprise, none of the crew left 


her long bowsprit sweep-| their posts; and when they saw that he was 
ing in toward the mainland. | alone and that the Porpoixe was falling back, 
As the tide stood, Jaynes outfooted, they shouted with laughter. 

did not dare to take the! 
‘that he could do. 


Wilfred’s mind had grasped the one thing 
He knew that his only 
chance was to act instantly, before the crew 
could close round him. Gathering himself 
together, and making sure that the way was 
clear, he made a sudden rush to the stern. 

Mike thought that the boy was coming for 
him. He did not dure to relinquish the wheel, 
but he dodged behind it and interposed it 
as a shield between him and Wilfred. The 
fest of the crew began to run aft from their 
positions in the waist; but the boy had gained 
a@ running start of them. He leaped by the 
red-haired helmsman, clutched at the main- 
sheet of the mainsail, and with one slash of 
his sharp knife gashed the taut rope so deeply 
that the strain upon it snapped the remaining 
strands. 

All this happened in a moment’s time, and 
the rope had hardly parted when Wilfred, 
unbalanced by a lurch of the stern, half fell, 
half jumped overboard into the frothing wake. 

Tingling with the shock of the icy bath, he 
rose to the surface. The main boom of the bar 
boat went cracking out with a violence that 
snapped the jaws and one of the halyards, and 
the unmanageable sail capered in the wind with 
reports like a succession of explosions. The 
wreck was so complete that the crew seemed 
demoralized. 

The Purpoise, under eased sheets, came 
shooting up. Asshe passed Wilfred, the Skip- 
per and Joe flung ropes to him. Ile caught 
one of them and, winding it round his arms, 
let himself be dragged aboard. 

‘*By the Horn Spoon! But that was a neat 
trick !’’ cried the Skipper. ‘‘Not one of us 
cut a rope.’” 

‘You go below and change your clothes!’ 
called Noble from the wheel. ‘‘Ilelp yourself 
and don’thurry. You’ve fixed her so she can’t 
get away.’” 

Laughing and clapping him on the back, 
Joe and the Skipper pushed him into the cabin 


j and closed the doors to shut out the cold air. 


Hlis icy bath and the excitement had set him 
shaking, and he was glad enough to strip off 
his wet things and give himself a hard rmnb- 
down. Then he quickly put on some dry 
clothes that he found in the locker. 

All the while the headway of the Porpoise 
was lessening. She came about, as he began 
to dress, and her short, slow pitching showed 
that her bows were pointing into the eye of the 
wind. Before Wilfred was dressed, he knew 
from the sound Of loud voices if excited talk 
and the musket-like slatting of /suils that the 
boats of the other oystermen-Wwere arriving. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AMERICAN AVIATORS WITH THE FRENCH ARMY. 


(EXTREME LEFT, KIFFEN ROCKWELL: THIRD FROM LEFT, NORMAN 
PRINCE: EXTREME HIGHT, VICTOR CHAPMAN. ) 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OME persons appear self-controlled because 
they have nothing to control. 
Let not To-lay, procrastinating, borrow 
One single precious Hour of To-morrow, 


POINT of view is the mould into which 
men’s thoughts flow to come forth char- 
acter. 


HE seals of the Pribilof Islands are thriv- 
ing under the better protection that they 
enjoy. The Bureau of Fisheries has done its 
best to get an accurate count of the seals, and. 
finds that they number 417,329, The count 
last year showed 3363, 872. 
ROMINENT Jews of New York, in a 
protest against certain attempts to win 
the support of Jewish voters for a particular 
candidate, declared that they regarded their 
citizenship as ‘ta sacred: possession.’?  [t will 
be a happy day for our country when men of 
every class and group resent the intimation 
that they can be intluenced in the exercise of 
the suffrage by any considerations that do not 
apply equally to all their fellow citizens, 
CCASIONALLY a bit of news unrelated 
to the great war comes from Europe. 
From Spain, for example, comes the story of 
the largest dam ever built in Europe, the work 
of American engineers and machinery, in a 
gorge through which the Noguera Pallaresa 
River flows. The dam, which is of concrete, 
is 700 feet long and 330 feet high. The base 
is 240 feet thick and the top 14 feet. The dam 
will be used both for producing electric power 
and for irrigation purposes. 
es | 
INCE the discoveries of gold in the Klon- 
dike twenty years ago most of us have 
thought of Alaska in terms of the yellow metal. 
It is more fitting, however, to think of it in 
terms of salmon. Last year Alaska shipped 
to this country $14,307,000 worth of canned 
salmon and $16,200,000 worth of gold. There 
were also many million dollars’ worth of 
copper, silver and coal. Nota bad year’s output 
for a region that Uncle Sam paid $7,200,000 
for half a century ago. Moreover, Alaska is 
raising most of the food that its 65,000 inhab- 
itants need. 








OURNALISTIC exposure of frauds and 
swindles is nothing new. Seventy-five years 
ago the London Timex exposed a conspiracy to 
defraud bankers out of a million pounds ster- 
ling, many thousands of which had already 
been obtained. One of the gang later brought 
a libel suit against the Times, and received an 
award of a farthing damages. A great popular 
subscription to meet the expense that the 
newspaper incurred in defending the action 
brought a goodly sum. The 7imes, however, 
refused to accept it, but founded with it two 
school and hospital scholarships, which are 
still awarded. The latest recipient of one of 
them was recently killed in action. 
ROM the far interior of China an agent of 
the Department of Agriculture, after three 
years of travel and research, has just brought 
numerous new plants, flowers, vegetables and 
trees that are believed to be adaptable to the 
United States. For example, there is the 
jujube tree, which bears a heavy crop of brown- 
ish fruit, delicious when fresh, and forming 


|) | his life on the Lusitania. Only five exploring | medical authorities in England. Moreover, the 


parties of any importance have been at work: 
| the Crocker Land expedition under MaeMillan, 
ich has completed its task; Rasmussen, in 
, North Greenland; Stefansson, in the arctic, 
north of Canada; Shackleton, in the antarctic; 
and Sir Aurel Stein in central Asia. 











* ¢ 


GREECE AND THE ENTENTE. 


"T K THEN we consider the amount of polit- 
ical gunpowder that has by this time 
accumulated in Greece, affairs in that 
country move with a puzzling deliberation. 
During the last two or three months we have 
been told half a dozen times that a detinite 
clearing away of all the perplexing inconsist- 
encies of the situation was at hand. But at 
the moment of writing, that clearing away 
has not been reached; the revolution, if there 
is to be one, still halts. 
Monsieur Venezelos has done his part. He 


| process is shown in operation, not in darkened 
} rooms, but in full daylight; and the pictures of 
‘the organs—brains, liver, kidneys, spleen and 
others—are exhibited. Nature, the leading 
English journal devoted to science, receives | 
the intelligence with ‘‘scientific expectancy, ’’ | 
‘neither accepting it in full nor casting doubt 
upon it. | 
Oue fact about the invention will interest | 
; Americans, The inventor, Mr. James Shearer, 
is a Scotchman by birth, but received his 
medical education in this country. He is a 
sergeant in the medical corps of the British 
army, but cannot be commissioned because his 
medical degree is not from a medical school 
, the degrees of which are recognized in Great | 
| Britain. : 2 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


more interested in one manifestation of it than 
another. The indisputable fact remains that 
America gave to France in Chapman, Rock- 
well and Prince three young men of supreme 
heroism—of heroism not to be excelled. They 
were under no compulsion other than that 
of their own consciences to enter the war. 
ITaving entered it, they were under no compul- 
sion other than that of their own consciences 
to seek the most difficult and hazardous service. 
Each of them felt that his qualifications were 
such as to make him more useful in the flying 
corps than in any other arm; and so all three 
of them took the necessary training and pre- 
pared themselves. 

Chapman was shot down while flying on an 
errand of mercy to a wounded comrade ; Rock- 
well was killed while succoring another aviator 
who was hard pressed ; Prince fought on after 
being fatally wounded in the head, and at last 
succeeded in bringing his aéroplane down 
within the French lines. 


Sue of us are much more independent 


has put himself at the head of a provisional | than others, but none of us is really} All three fought bravely for what they be- 





goverment that has the sympathy of the | 
isles of the .Egean and of Macedonia, and 
whenever the oceasion seems auspicious he 
\stands ready to govern the whole nation in 
the interests of the Entente, either with or 
without the consent of King Constantine. 
The Entente powers have been active, too. 
| They have seized the Greek navy, demobilized 
‘and virtually interned the Greek army, and 
| taken the policing of Athens out of the hands 
of the local authorities. ‘hey have humiliated 
| the King and his government, but so far they 
j have stopped short of the deed that is the 





logical conclusion of their policy—they have | 


not dethroned Constantine. Is that because 
the Greeks after all support his policy of 
‘stubborn neutrality rather than the policy of 
Venezelos ? 

We get only carefully censored news from 
Greece, but what we do get shows to anyone 
who reads between the lines that the Entente 

‘Teaders do not in the least trust Constantine, 


, and that they believe he is at heart an ally of | 
‘Germany; it shows also that they hesitate 
The Allies cannot afford to ; 


to dethrone him. 
have war kindled in the rear of their garrisons 
at Saloniki; they fear that Constantine means 
to kindle such a war, and they have acted to 


| prevent it. Their problem is to stop at the 


precise point of safety, for it is clear that, if, 


they take too high a hand with the King, 
they may provoke a revolt among his support- 
ers—who, whether or not they form a major- 


ity of the citizens, are numerous enough to be | 


troublesome. 

Whether they have passed the point of safety 
remains to be seen. It does not seem likely 
that the humiliations they have heaped on the 
Greek government can make them friends 
among the Greeks who are neither confirmed 
royalists nor convinced Venezelists; but no 
doubt they have the benefit of Venezelos’s 


shrewd advice in the matter, and are proceed- | 


ing as fast as his knowledge of the sentiments 
and the qualities of his countrymen tells him 
that it is safe to go. Meanwhile, we need not 
wonder that the Saloniki campaign of the 
Allies drags. No army the rear of which is 
as insecure as that of Sarrail must be while 
Greece is in ferment can make war with 
energy or confidence. 


* & 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


W gees Réntgen announced his dis- 
covery of what have since. become 
known as the X rays, no one could 

anticipate the value of the instrument that he 

placed in the hands of physicians and surgeons. 

But great as the value of that instrument is, it 

is strietly limited. Although it gives correct 

and most useful views of the bones in our 
frame, it delineates unsatisfactorily the soft 
| parts of the body; and in a great number of 
icases a complete knowledge of those is of 
, Supreme importance. 





independent. We all know people who | |ieved to be the cause of liberty; all three 
jee to have been born dependent, who turn died gallantly. Their memory will live in the 
to others, not merely for their support, but for hearts of countless Americans who knew them 


their habits of life, their principles of daily | 
conduct, even for their thoughts. ‘That dis- | 
position may result from inborn laziness; it 
often results from unwise education; it may | 
result from physical weakness, for we see 
men and women of naturally strong and inde- | 
pendent spirit forced by bodily ills to a daily ! 
reliance upon the care and thought and effort | 
of their friends. Few forms of dependence 
are more distressing than that, even though 
the highest independence may appear in bear- 
ing such a condition with cheerful courage. 
But the strongest of us, the freest of us, 
those who boast most of their independence, 
are daily dependent in a thousand little ways. 
| We are all the slaves of habit, tied to certain 
fashions of living, subject to bodily needs and 
| spiritual longings. True wisdom consists, not 
in crying for independence, but in recognizing | 
our necessary relations to other men and 
women and to the world and in working out 
our lives in the richest conformity with those | 
relations. How many waste vigor and long 
endeavor in the effort to escape ties and bonds 
that, properly used, might be made to serve 
the highest freedom! There was a man once 
who proclaimed proudly that the greatest good. 
in life was independence, and that his ideal | 


only through their deaths. 
*¢ 


THE SUBMARINE ISSUE. 


‘OW shall the submarine be treated? Is it 
entitled to the same privileges and sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as vessels 

that sail on the surface, or, in the absence of 
any international agreement on the subject, 
shall it be regarded as an outlaw of the sea? 
That is the question that complicates, and 
threatens to embitter, the relations between 
the belligerent nations and more than one of the 
neutral nations. 

Norway has answered it by excluding all 
military submarines from its waters, unless 
they come, helpless, in search of asylum, and 
by ruling that a submarine merchantman must 
only enter those waters on the surface and 
flying the flag of its nation. 

Although that decision is less sweeping than 
the Allies would like, it has angered Germany. 
The Germans insist that submarines shall have 
every consideration that other vessels have, 
besides the right to use their special advantage 
of invisibility whenever they choose to do so. 
Unable to persuade Norway to take that view, 


was to be able to do anything he wished and | they are trying the efficacy of violence. In no 
not to wish to do anything. Yet that man | other way can we account for the busy cam- 
passed his life in an almost abject fear of paign that the German submarines are waging 
poverty for himself and those he loved. Could against Norwegian shipping. The excuse is 
there be a bitterer form of dependence? ; that the destroyed vessels were carrying con- 
Real independence is indeed impossible. | traband of war, but that does not explain why 
Nevertheless, there are two marked classes in| English ships—the ships of an actual enemy— 
the world: those who depend and those who should be almost neglected while this deter- 
are depended upon. It is better to belong to mined destruction of neutral vessels goes on. 
| the latter class. Sooner or later, somehow or It will be interesting to see whether the 
other, those who depend come to feel the pinch German policy induces Norway to abandon 
of it. They may be cherished and petted for its position or goads it into open hostility to 
years, but in the end their support drops away ; Germany. 
and even before the end there is sure to bea Our own attitude toward submarines is 
thorn in the softest pillow. Those who are almost as unsatisfactory to the Allies as the 
depended upon may work hard and eat sparely _ position of Norway is to the Germans. Since 
and go to bed with every nerve tingling, but international law is silent, our government has 
in spirit they get a sense of freedom and determined to treat submarines as nearly as 





power that is the best thing the world has 
to give. 

Now, the surest recipe for being depended 
upon is to learn to depend upon yourself so 
far as a human being may. Learn from the 
beginning not to cry out for means to meet 
your needs, but to adapt your wants, with 
rigid firmness, to the measure of your ability. 


& 


* 
THREE HEROES. 


ONSPICUOUSLY reported in the entire 

Cc American press have been the deaths of 
three American aviators serving in the 

, French army—Victor Chapman, Kiffen Rock- 
well and Norman Prince. Other Americans 
| have given their lives for France in this war, 


possible like other ships. It permitted the 
Deutschland to have entire freedom of our 
waters, viewed the visit of the U’-53 like that of 
any other warship, and did not protest against 
'the activity of that vessel within sight, almost, 
of our own shores. It did not need the com- 
| ments of the London papers and the speeches 
of public men in Parliament to tell us that 
| that would not please Great Britain. There 
is in that country a suspicion that the visit of 
the U-53 was intended quite as much to sow 
the seeds of discord between this country and 
Great Britain as to discourage the dispatch of 
ammunition from New York. So far there 
has been no official correspondence on the sub- 
ject, but it would astonish no one if sooner or 
later Viscount Grey squarely presented the 
question to President Wilson. It is one of 


when dried a confection similar to the Persian Now news comes from England of an inven- | and their memories are honored both at home the most interesting questions to which the 


date. 
offers much resistance to cold and droucht, 
persimmons larger than those raised here, food 
roots and vegetables that can be mised in 
swamp lands, thirty varieties of vegetable and 
timber bamboo, a variety of hazel tree that 


of yellow roses, 

HE war has brought the work of explo- 

ration to the lowest ebb it has known 
for centuries. More than half of the period- 
icals of European geographical societies have 
suspended publication. Not an explorer is at 
work in Africa. Both the Anglo-Swedish and 
the Austrian antarctic expeditions, arranged 
and financed before the war, stand indefinitely 





any of Réntgen’s. By an ingenious use of 
, the electric currents generated within the body 
in combination with two other electric cur- 


‘The lot also includes a wild peach that ; tion and discovery much more remarkable than | and in the country for which they died. But 


| the three American aviators who have perished 
| have received from the people of this country 
|and of France a special homage. The art of 


‘war has given birth, and to Americans may 
' prove to be one of the most vital. 





'yents in X-ray tubes the living tissues are flying is still in its infancy; battles in the air Cc U RRE NT E V E N TS 


grows a hundred feet tall, and several varieties | ade to take their own pictures. They actu-|are still the most striking innovation of war. | 


ate a needle, which makes a diagram of any 
desired organ on a revolving cylinder cov- 
ered with waxed paper. 


The quality of courage that enables a man to 
engage in a duel to the death ten thousand feet 


| understand from the printed description how extraordinary than that dogged sort displayed 
| the contrivance works, and we shall not at- | by the soldiers in the trenches. Romance, 
tempt to describe the arrangement of tubes’ which has faded out of infantry warfare, —if it 
| and screens and the position of the patient on lever existed in it,—seems to cling about the 
‘an insulated table. daring warrior of the skies. 

‘The story seems well-nigh incredible, but is} But it is not necessary to analyze the vary- 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—Mr. 
Hughes closed his campaign by speaking in 


It is not easy to above the earth seems to most people more : Ohio, Indiana and New York. Mr. Wilson re- 


‘ turned to Shadow Lawn, at Long Branch, and 
| addressed several visiting delegations there. 
—-Senator Lodge declared in a campaign 
speech that President Wilson had added to the 
vigorous note sent to Germany after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania a postscript inwhich he 
assured the German government that the note 


postponed. Stackhouse, orgunizer of an expe- | Well authenticated. It is accepted as true by ing qualities or degrees of courage, or to-tryto.was not_toybé taken too seriously, and that he 
dition to explore King Edward VII Land, lost , the British Medical Journal, one of the best | answer the question why people generally are . stood ready to arbitrate the matter in case 
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Germany was unwilling to agree to the Amer- ' 


ican contention. Mr. Lodge added that the 
postscript was withdrawn only after several 


members of the Cabinet had threatened to re- | 


sign if it were sent. The charge was made on 
the authority of Professor Bailey of the ‘Tufts 
College Medical School, who had his informa- 
tion, he declared, from Mr. Breckinridge, 
former Assistant Secretary of War. 
Breckinridge replied that Professor Bailey 
had falsified the conversation, and President 
Wilson and several members of his Cabinet 
declared that the charge is quite unfounded. 


HE DEUTSCHLAND.—On November | 
1st the German submarine merchantman | 


Deutschland arrived at New London with a 
valuable cargo of chemicals and dyestuffs. 
* 

UBMARINE WARFARE. — German 

submarines sunk the British steamships 
Marina and Rowanmore, both of which had 
Americans among their crews. 
consul at Queenstown reported that the Marina 


was torpedved without warning and that. 


the Rowanmore, which at first attempted to 
escape, was shelled after it had stopped and 
while the crew were taking to the boats. 


thirteen of the crew of the Marina, including 
several Americans, were missing when this | 
record closed. The Marina was returning to 


this country after a cargo of horses for the | 


Allied service. : 


EXICO.—On October 26th Mr. Baker, 
the Secretary of War, declared that 


enemies of the administration’s Mexican policy | 


were conspiring to bring about a raid of ban- 
dits across the border before the presidential 
election, in order to throw discredit on that 
policy. He explained later that the ‘‘ene- 
mies’’ he referred to were nut American poli- 
ticians, but Mexicans living in this country. 


—Two days later the Mexican News Bu- | 


reau published a statement attributed to Luis 
Cabrera, chairman of the Mexican delegates to 
the joint commission, which charged that 
American officials were failing to prevent arms 
and ammunition from crossing the border to 
Villa and other bandit chiefs. Mr. Cabrera 
and Mr. Arredondo, Mexican ambassador-des- 
ignate, both disavowed the statement, but it 
was clear that the joint commission had not 
succeeded in establishing a firm basis of mutual 
contidence between its members. — Villa was 
reported to be virtually besieging Chihuahua. 
— General Carranza formally announced his 
candidacy for the presidency of Mexico at the 
approaching election. 
+ . 

RITISH BLACK LIST.— The reply of 

the British government to our note of 
protest against the blacklisting of American 
business houses reached Washington on October 
28th. The note is understood to refuse assent 
to the American contention, but to offer meth- 
ods of relief in administering the order. 

* 


'U BA.—There was a presidential election 
in Cuba on November ist. The early 
reports indicated the election of Alfredo Zayas, 
the liberal candidate, over President Menocal. 


* 


USTRIA.— Doctor von Koerber has been 
appointed premier of Austria to succeed 
Count Stuergkh, recently assassinated. 
* 


USTRALIA.—The campaign that Pre- 
mier Hughes of Australia has made in 
behalf of conscription in that commonwealth 
failed, although the vote 
was close. The election 
occurred on October 28th, 
and out of a vote of near- 
ly 2,000,000, the majority 
against conscription was 
about100,000. The meas- 
ure was defeated, it ap- 


ence of the radical labor 
leaders and of the Roman 
Catholic Church and 





WILLIAM M. HUGHES: 


largely by the votes of the women.——It is | 


reported from Melbourne that an unsuccessful 
attempt was made recently to assassinate Mr. 
Hughes. . 


ECENT DEATHS.—On October 25th, 





On October 28th, Dr. Cleveland Abbe, meteor- 
ologist, aged 77. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From October 25th to November Ist.) 


Roumania remained the source of the most | 
important news during the week. The opera- | 
tions of Mackensen on the east and Falkenhayn 


on the west were less rapid than they had | 


been for a fortnight past, but the country still 
Temained in imminent peril of a serious inva- ; 
sion from both sides. 


When Mackensen seized the Cernavoda! 


bridgehead the retreating Roumanians de- 
stroyed the bridge itself. Mackensen made no 
immediate attempt to repair it, but pushed 


Mr. | 


The American ; 


The | 
crew of the Rowanmore were all saved, but , 


pears, through the influ- | 
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northward in order to clear the Dobruja en- 
tirely of enemy troops. 
took a good many prisoners and a quantity of 
supplies, but the larger part of the Russo- 
Roumanian army pms to have got away 
either across the bridge at Cernavoda or across 
pontoon bridges farther north. It remains to 
be seen whether Mackensen will try to repair 
the Cernavoda bridge and invade Roumania, 
or whether he will content himself with holding 
the bridgehead and send reinforcements to aid 
Falkenhayn in the invasion he has already 
| begun. 

That invasion did not make any particular 

headway during the week. ‘The Austro-Ger- 
mans are finding a codrdinated offensive among | 
| the many defiles of the Carpathians about as 
difficult as the Roumanians did on the other 
side of the mountains. ‘They threatened to 
retake Orsova and the Iron Gates of the 
| Danube, and gained important successes south 
of the Predeal Pass. Elsewhere the Roumani- 
ans were able to check their advance and even 
to throw them back, particularly at Dorna 
| Watra, where the Germans made a determined 
attempt to break through between the Russian 
and Roumanian lines. ‘There is snow already 
in the passes of the Carpathians, and winter | 
will bring an end to active operations there 
before long. 

German aroplanes bombarded Bucharest, 
and it was reported that the Roumanian gov- 
‘ernment was about to remove to Jassy, in the 
northern part of the country, near the Russian 
border. 








Queen of Roumania. 
' Heavy rains falling on the Macedonian front 
hampered operations. Both sides had local 
successes to report, but 
there was no activity of 
signiticance. 

King Constantine of 
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persuasions of the En-! 
tente powers and agreed * 
to remove the Greek | 
troops now in Thessaly | 
and Epirus to the 
southern peninsula of 
Greece. The Italian 
forces based on Aviona 





CAPTAIN BOELKE 


In this operation he | 


From Berlin comes a hint that an | 
attempt was recently made to assassinate the | 


Greece yielded to the | 


have advanced eastward | 


through Albania, and are now said to be} 
linked up with the left wing of the Saloniki 


front near Lake Presba. 

‘There was active fighting along the Volhynia 
front, and the Russians tried hard to break 
through the German line south of Kovel and 
north of Lemberg; they appear to have had 
no success. 

At the Somme the British and French ad- 
vanced here and there north of Péronne, but 
in a lively counter-attack south of that city the 
Germans regained several trenches previously 
lost to the French. At Verdun the French 
did their best to take Fort Vaux, but the 
German lines have stiffened, and stopped any 
important advance. The autumnal rains were 
heavy along the front in France, and it is un- 
likely that any great blow can be struck on 
either side ander present conditions. 

On the night of October 26th the German 
torpedo boats made a sudden raid on the 
Admiralty transport service in the English 
Channel, and a lively sea fight followed. 
London says that the Germans sunk one empty 


boats, and lost two of their own torpedo boats. 
Berlin denied that any German craft were lost, 
and said that eleven British ‘‘outpost steam- 
ers’? and two torpedo - boat destroyers were 
sunk or damaged. 

Submarines were active during the week; 
their destruction of two vessels on which there | 


sweeper and six Norwegian merchant vessels, 
were sunk. 


up to October 27th. 
Captain Boelke, the famous German aviator 





lided in the air with another and landed 
within the German lines. 

Paris beard that an Allied aviator had 
dropped a bomb on the train in which the 


engineer of the train was killed. 

On October 28th the Reichstag passed the 
bill for a new war credit of $2,856,000, 000. 

Viscount Grey, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, in a speech to the Foreign Press Asso- 
ciation at London, spoke hopefully of the 
plans that have been suggested in this country 
| for a league of nations to enforce peace, and 
expressed the wish that England might at the 
| end of this war join the neutral states in 
establishing such a league. 

Several members of the House of Lords have 
questioned the neutrality of the United States 
in permitting the U-53 to sink helpless mer- 
chant vessels near our coast. The speakers 
| took the view that the American torpedo boats 
| that were sent out to pick up the survivors 
constructively assisted the submarine in its 
raid by relieving its crew of any responsibility 
for saving the lives of the crews or passengers 
| of the destroyed ships. 


About 268,000 tons of Norwegian | 
: Shipping had been sunk by German submarines 


who had destroyed forty Allied aéroplanes, | 
was killed on October 28th; his machine col- ! 


German Emperor was riding, and that the! 


transport, two destroyers and six ‘‘drift-net’’ | 


were Americans is chronicled elsewhere. At! 
least ten other vessels, one a British mine, 


! 
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a oiel” RANGED bye 
\ special offer on a sample to imtrodaces 
DELIVERED FRER on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big tree catalog and 


Selcalare: of mosh me offer ever 
made on a bicycle. You will be astonished 
f and remarkable te: 
94 STYLES, sizesand colors in Ranger 
J diczoies, Most complste line ta America, 
fh Other cuarantoed modeln 811.96. 81476 
* $17.60, A few good second-hand bicyeloa 
} taken tn trade, #8 to €8 to clear. 
Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parte, and all 
bicyole supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers, IWrite Now. 


| MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICACO 
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ta ihowonae” ‘world, nen cutear ‘gave money on 
he magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Cmvotene Hist oan! ent Send us | 


post card to- 
Ey aneieotbiobie eeoaice Deltnow 
Agents Wanted. Write tor tan 


asigency | 
| 750 Brooks Building . . Chicago, Iilinols 
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You Like adi 
“piece of 
GOOD 
(Mince Pie 
one twice as 

ood and 
Ralf the 


\ cost of 


bulk 





1 ¢ \ Try 
Recipes 
on the 
| panes Package — 
era \ Fruit Cake 
(ie to 15¢ in \ 
Far West) Ve Puddings 
\ and 
At Grocers Cookies 
Ask 


NONE SUC H 
MINCE MEAT 


‘Like Mother Used to Make”’ 
| MERRELL-SOULE CO. Syracuse, New York 











Something-To-Do 


Is a Magazine for Boys and Girls 


It tells the boys how to make all sorts of 
things out of wo 20d, leather and metal. 

It tells the girls how to make beautiful and 
useful things out of cloth, how to help mother 
prepare dainty lunches, etc. It is packed full 
of useful, entertaining and amusing things 


For Your Boy or Girl 


SOMETHING SOMETHING 
to Look At to Grow 

to Look For to Stage 

to Color to Mlustrate 
to Copy to Draw 

to Write About to Draft 

to Model 

to Weave 

to Cut and Paste 

in Cloth 

in Leather 

in Wood 

in Metal 





Something to Work For 


You've been looking for a really good 
magazine for your boy or girl. Here it is— 
SOMETHINGTO:DO.  Subscripti are 
coming in by the thousand. 


One Dollar 


Brings this wonderful magazine to you 
for a full year 








(Canada $1.25, Foreign $1.50.) ‘Twelve issues. 
Money Refunded if dissatisfied. Address 
Something-To-Do, Boston, Mass. 

Just pin a dollar bill here 


and write your 
mailing address in this margin 


83 667 Ss 


| Be “warm as toast” 
all winter ! 





Many people still dread the 
coming of winter, but those 
whose homes are radiator 
heated find there is more 
comfort, more mutual 
family happiness in the long 
winter days and evenings 
than in any other part of 
the year. No fear need 
mother have of chill win- 
dow spaces or drafty floors, 
for the little folks are faith- 
fully protected against 
these winter dangers, day 
and night, by the ever- 
alert, comfort - guaranteed 


outfits of 
& [DEAL 


The only sure way to fill a house 


RADIATORS 
with mild, delightful warmth 
and make it a home is with 
AMERICAN Radiators and 
IDEAL Boiler. 


They increase the value of your prop- 
erty by more than their cost. They 
are noiseless, absolutely safe (a child can 
run them), and can at any time be put 
in new or old houses without disturb- 
ing present heater or tearing out walls 
or partitions. 


They pay for themselves 


in fuel savings 


The IDEAL Boiler may be put in cellar, side- 
room or “‘lean-to’”’ and will burn any local 
fuel—wood, oil, gas, lignite, hard or soft coal 
(even cheap grades of pea coal, slack, run-of- 
mine, screenings, etc.) Bankers and real 
eatate men will back our statement that it is 
a paying investment and not building expense. 
Let us give you special information so 
you can judge for yourself. 

Stop pay- 
ing theprice 
of post- 
ponement 
and write 
today—now 
—for free 
booklet, 
“Ideal 
Heating.” 
You will 
not be 
asked to 
promise or 
obligate 
yourself in 
any way, 
but send for 
it at once. 





A No. 4-25-S IDEAL Boller and 
AMERICAN 
costing the owner 


320 feet of 38-in. 


Radiators, 
$210, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods can 
be hought of any reputable, com 

petent Fitter, This did not in- 

clude cost of labor, pipe. valves, 
freight, etc., which vary accord: 

ing to climatic and other condi- 

tlons. 


$150 Stationary Cleaner 
Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 
practical 
et is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and willlast 
as long as your building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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Fist genuinely 
Cleaner on mar: 


THE CHILD IN TUSCANY 
By Florence Wilkinson 


LL things to him are lovely, 
The liquid-eyed white cattle, 
The orange tree, the quick green li 
Vineyards and earts that rattle. 
All things to him make music, 
The wind, stornello-singing, 
And all who bend above the child 
Are Magi, splendor-bringing. 








Stumbling undaunted seeker, 
The world’s a lure and wonder, 
The moon that. shine: beatiime, 
‘rhe deep well glimmering under. 
Blue-eyed adventurer 
At the great villa portal 
What lies there far ahead of you, 
What roads, what fruit immortal? 











Now, you're a breeze a-flutter, 
Your hands are leaves outreaching 

For sun, for joy—we older ones— 
Fie on our stony preaching! 

Face, clear as a dewdrop, 
Bird-bright Sincerity, 

Stay always thus, please be for us 
The miracle of verity. 


oe 8 
THE HIGHER LAW. 


HE young man who had been examining 
the row of shining instruments that 
lined the operating room, turned ab- 
ruptly to the great surgeon. 

“Of course you do not believe in the 
foolishness called prayer,” he said. 

“And why not?” the surgeon asked, as he held 
a delicate instrument crit lly to the light. 

“What! A man with your scientific training!” 
the younger man exclaimed in surprise. 

“And why not?” the keen-faced elderly man 
repeated. 

“Oh, come now, doctor,” the young man said, 
swniling. ‘Surely you cannot believe that God 
would upset all the laws of nature to grant the 
request of some one of his creatures. You know 
how inexorable are the laws of nature.” 

“That’s exactly why I believe so strongly in the 
efficacy of prayer.” The words were spoken 
quietly but with evident seriousness. 

“Explain the riddle, please,” the other de- 
manded, and his manner was grave now. 

“Why, that’s easy enough to do,” the surgeon 
sald. “Pray or rather faith, which is the motive 
of prayer—is just as much a force of nature as 
gravity. The skeptics seem to think that if a 

payer were answered all the laws of nature would 
smashed to pieces. That Is not necessarily the 
case. Let me illustrate: Why does this Instrument 
that I hold in my hand not fall to the floor?” 

“Why, because you are sustaining it!” 

“Exactly. And yet the law of gravitation is not 
wrecked or denied. It is merely superseded for 
the moment by a higher law—the law of life. 

“Now, as we ascend in nature we find this—the 
basic laws of a higher plane have just this power 
of overruling some of the laws of a lower plane. 

“Gravity is the great law of the inorganic world. 
It is still a law in the organic world, but the great 
law of the organic world—the law of life—is supe- 
rior to it. The plant thrusts its stem upward in 
the face of gravity; man walks about in defiance 
of it. 

“Then why may there not be a law in the next 
plane of nature—the spirltual—that, just as nato- 
rally, supersedes some of the laws of the organic 
world?) The plant reaches down into the inorganic 
world, and grasping the dead atoms there endows 
them with life and the ability to rise superior to 
the force of gravity. May not the spiritual world 
do as much for the material world without out- 
raging a single law of nature?” 

“Why—why, I guess it could,” the young man 
stammered. 

“It not only could—it does!” the surgeon de- 
clared emphatically. 

“Then there is something in prayer after all?” 

“<The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much,’” the doctor quoted, “1 tell 
you, my friend, prayer changes things.’? And the 
young man knew from the light on the older man’s 
face that here was one man at least for whom 
prayer had changed things—many things. 
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THE LADIES’ AID PROMISING 
LETTERS. 


F course, twenty-four letters will give 
Lucy a lot of comfort, but it seems sucha 
little thing to do,” said Minnie Clarke. 
“Why, Minnie,” exclaimed practical 
Mrs. Noyes, who had run in to tell her 
neighbor that the following Wednesday 
was the day for her letter, “you know the Ladies’ 
Aid can’t possibly pay Lucy Frye’s hospital ex- 
penses!”” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said Minnie, as she 
drew a circle about July 12th on the kitchen calen- 
dar. “I meant that it would take me only half an 
hour to write my letter, and it seems so little to do 
for Lucy when she was so good to me last winter. 
She wouldn’t take a cent for making all those 
sheets and pillowcases, and her hands were full of 
her own sewing, too. It was pretty hard sledding 
for us after John had been sick so long, but the 
sun is shining now, although I guess I’m the poor- 
est Ladies’ Aider you have. I couldn’t spare a 
cent for Lucy, but I’m going to promise to drive 
down to the station to meet her when she comes 
back from the hospital. That will save her twenty- 
five cents, and I can do it just as well as not.” 

Through the window at which she was sitting 
Mrs. Noyes could look across several fences into 
Mr. Frye’s back yard. 

“There’s Eddie, after those raspberries again!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘He’ll make himself sick. I must 
y. though, that Henry does better with a lively 
child than most men could—and with the house- 
work, too. But I hope he won't try to put up those 
raspberries, for I believe that’s one thing a man 
ean’t do, Well, Lucy will have to get along with- 
out her raspberries next winter—no, she won’t, 
either. I'm going to pick them and ean them for 
her. I'll tell her about it in my letter to-night. I 
believe she’ll rest easier if she knows that her 
berries aren’t all going to waste.” 











“There, Ellen!” cried Mrs. Clarke, looking up : 


joyously from the ironing board. ‘It’s just like 
you to think of something lovely like that. I can’t 
do much, but I can see the other members —” 
“Minnie, you haven’t time!” 
“Oh, yes, I have,” was the quick reply. “It’s 
surprising how much you can do in sixteen hours 








when you manage right. 
Ellen, TF believe Moily Thayer would take care 
of Eddie daytimes, so that Henry won't have to 
stay at home so much or be bothered with him 
the store. One me in her family won't make 








a mite of difference 
“T know what 





vira Staek will do,” 
vely. “She'll have Henry and 
house for meals and not charge 
them a cent beyond actual cost.” 

“That will be splendid,” cried Mrs. Clarke, 

















I know Lucey wor about their getting sick! Oh, 
there’s Mrs. Torrey going by. Vl run down and 
tell her about it.” 


“Now what do you suppose Grandma ‘Torrey 
sald?” she exclaimed happily when she returned 
to the kitchen. “I laid awake last night, Minnie, 
wondering what I could do for Lucy's folks. Dot 
you suppose Henry or Eddie would tear something 
just to give me the Joy of mending it?” 

Mrs, Noyes laughed. “I’m not sure about 
Henry,” she said, ‘but Eddie will fill her d 
with gladness, Wouldn’t you like to see grandma 
letter? I must hurry home and begin mine before 
supper. I don’t seem to dread it now at all. It’s 
a step farther, but ’m going round by Lucy’s 
house. Those raspberry bushes are a picture.” 
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A CAPE HORN STRATAGEM. 
pgineer Don Julio 


a L RUBIO,” Sefior the 
Popper, “The Red Rover of Fireland,” as 
Mr. Charles Wellington Furlong calls him 


in Outing, was an Austrian who with a little fol- 
lowing of faithful Dalmatians went to Tierra del 
Fuego in search of gold. 
Company of the South,” of which Popper v 











sehief 





executive, obtained legal and military authority + 


over twenty-five hundred heetares (or about ten 
square miles) of Fuegian coast. 

‘The majority of Popper's men were a wild, rough 
lot of Argentines, Austrians, Frenchmen, E sh 
men and Chileans, to whom free life app 
than the harsh régime of Popper’ 
sertions and mutinies thinned their 
himself was the only stay of law a 
he was beset by difficulties of every kind. 
last, When his crew w 
who backed the exp 
and dissatisfaction v 
helming force of bandits began to attack his 
outlying camps. Eseaping men rode in from the 
north and reported Rio Cullen in ashes; one by 
one the settlements were abandoned. | Popper 
withdrew his few remaining men to El Paramo, 
and groups of invaders settled down in the hills 
near by, like wolves waiting Lo spring at the throat 
of their weakening quarry. 

Popper finally decided on ad 
the Beta Brook rendezvous, W! 
were assembled; but he wa: 
by his lack of men. In the morning twilight, how- 
ever, the appearance of five soldiers mounted and 
three on foot at the crest of the clit by Beta Brook 
caused a wild rush of bandits to their jeades. 
A fusillade of lead was concentrated on the five 
mounted men, who sat like stoies, while the men 
on foot replied effectively. The sudden uproar 
achieved its purpose, and bandits’ hor: 
peded up the river bed, leaving the ene! 
less, Rumors soon spread that r 
had come to Popper, for squads of sole 
been discovered riding by, and for many weeks El 
Paramo was left in peace. 

At last seventeen of Popper's Chilean lavanderos 
attempted to desert.  Feari that they would 
reveal the true state of affairs to the enem: 
Popper promptly put them under an armed gua 
When three of the bandits rode in under a flag of 
truce, Popper knew better than to aliow them to 
return and report conditions or to unite with the 
lavanderos, 80 he jocked them up in the guard- 
hous 

When at last Governor Paz arrived with rein- 
forcements to relieve the half-starved garrison, he 
was received by a stoical guard of honor lined up 
on the shore. 

“But where are your sixty soldiers? These look 
sick. Why have they their faces bandaged?” re- 
marked Paz. 

“If His Excellency wishes to look them over, I 
will bring him a sample,” replied Popper. 

The governor’s guard of honor were the five 
heroic horsemen of the Beta Brook raid, the same 
“reinforcements” seen by the bandits. They had 
no legs; their arms were sticks of wood; their 
bodies were stuffed with stalks and dried grass, 
and their heads were bundles of old rags. Dum- 
mies of straw were Popper's last recourse. His 
yarrison had been reduced to three men besides 
himself! 











At 
adly depleted, the men 
tion were demanding gold, 
everywhere increasing, an 



























sperate blow at 
the ban! 







































GOING TO LAW WITH THE DEAD. 


SEMETERY is the one sacred spot in China. 
A To desecrate such a place is the worst of 

crimes. Some years since there lived ina 
village on the plain of the Yellow River a man 
called Tu. His little farm furnished him with a 
comfortable living, but nothing more. 
farms in that part of China, there was no fence 
to separate his fields from those of his neighbor: 
One of these neighbors was a rascal, who, know- 
ing Mr. Tu to be of mild disposition, resolved to 
impose upon him by ploughing a few furrows of 
Mr. Tu’s land and thus incorporating It with his 
own. This act did not pass unobserved, but Mr. 
Tu was cautious as well as mild. He knew that 
litigation came high, and was uncertain. ‘‘Better,” | 
he said to himself, ‘to endure the wrong than to 
suffer loss of both land and money.” 

The next year the neighbor repeated the exper- 
iment, and ploughed upa few more furrows. Again 
Mr. Tu consulted with himself, and determined, as 
previously, that law was too expensive a luxury 
for him. 

The neighbor, encouraged by this complaisan 
continued to add to his own acres at the oth 
expense. At length he became so bold as to ii 
corporate in this way the family cemetery, where 












been waiting. By ploughing up this cemetery the 


neighbor had committed sacrilege. The only dif- 
culty was that the punishment was so severe that it 
ht not be possible, unless he was careful, to get 
his neighbor punished atall. For the law was that, 
if the magistrate should take notice of the suit, he 
would have to send up a report to his superiors at 
the capital of the province and request that proper 
punishment be inflicted upon himself, seeing tha 

















so heinous a crime had been committed in the dis- , 


trict for which he was responsible! 

Accordingly, Mr. Tu brought the matter before 
the magistrate In a way that did not involve that 
official. He brought accusation against his father, 
who was dead, for having moved his grave off 





We ean all plan together, | 
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The “Gold Washing ; 











verely handicapped | 
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his son’s land to that of the encroaching neigh- 
bor instead of abiding in the cemetery where he 
| properly belonged! 

The Chinese love humor and 
shrewdness, When, therefore, the ma 
j this amazing document, he smiled with genuine 
appreciation of Mr. Tu’s elev 3, called up the 
| offending neighbor, made him restore all the land 
he had appropriated and punished him with due 
severity for his robbery, 
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TEACHING THE WAR CRIPPLES. 
Bu in Austria and in Germany, writes a cor- 
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respondent of the Engineer of London, re- 
arkable efforts are being made to help the 
thousands of men inaimed and mutilated by the 
w On the outsk: of Vienna is the “Cripples’ 
Town,” for men dismissed from the hospitals as 
cured, but so much injured as to be at a loss how 
to set about to earn anyth The men are housed 
ina large military hospital, and the thirty-two out- 
buildings connected with it are used as work- 
shops. 

When an unfortunate man, both of whose leg: 
| have been amputated, arrives in Cripples’ Town, 
| the very fact of his being with so many others, all 
of whom are similarly afflicted, er ages him to 
try to make the best of his infirmities. In some 
cases maimed men are actually employed to teach 
maimed like themselves, and to show them 
it is possible for a cripple to do, with deter- 
tion and courage. A man without legs is 
viven at first low artificial legs, which he attaches 
| to his stumps, and then, with the help of a moving 
rope fastened to a roller, he gradually learns to 
walk along the hospital passages. When he bas 
rned to walk on the low artificial legs, he is 
piven higher ones, and so on until he reaches his 
natural height once more. Then he learns to use 
lal ificial legs with 
i movable knee joints, 
so that he can sit and 
kneel down, Finally 
he receives fickal 

























































ar 
legs with ankle joints 
provided with strong 





rings, so that’ his 
jt acquires elastic- 
lity. Thus equipped, 
jhe practices walking 
about in the hospit 
varden with no other 
|help than that of a 
\ light cane. Finally he 
practices on the “ob- 
stacle track,” wher 
he has to leap over 
things placed in’ his 
way, Soagile do some 
of the men become 
i that they have learned 
‘to jump off a high ringhoard, and @ man with 
his leg amputated far up the thigh actually learned 
to waltz. 

It is not enough, 
however, for these 
crippled "soldiers to 
learn to walk again, 
They must learn to be- 
come once more use- 
ful members of soci- 
ety. They enter one 
of the thirty-two work- 
shops in Cripples’ 
Town, where they are | 
put todo the work for 
whieh they are. best 
fitted. A man who 
Was a carpenter, for 
example, but who has 
a stiff elbow, is set to 
do planing, as the 
speediest: way to re- | 
cover the elasticity of | 
his elbow. A locksmith 1s put to use a file; aman | 
with a stiff shoulder must try to use a saw, and 
a stiff-fingered man must weave baskets. 

Sometimes it is necessary to construct special 
tools or to adapt tools for a maimed soldier, for it 
may be that he cannot close his hand ; so that a kind 
of handle must be made if he is to use a ce! 
lool. But with use, the suppleness of the muscles 
returns toa wonderful extent, so that these handles 
and other artificial aids can generally be dispensed 
with in time. Working with stiff limbs and with 
hands that will not close causes pain, but the war 
cripples take such delight in the recovery of their 
former skill that they forget their sufferings. 

Such a case as that of a watchmaker whose legs 
were frostbitten in the Carpathians did not present 
much difficulty, for he could resume his former 
work ; likewise a turner who has lost his arm was 
able to go back to his turning bench with an arti- 
ficial hand, the fingers of which he can open by a 
movement of the shoulder on his uninjured side. 
Tailors can learn to sew with the left hand, and 
bookkeepers to enter accounts with the left hand; 














A MECHANIC WHO, ALTHOUGH HE 
HAS LOST HOTH HANDS 4NO FEET, 
CAN STILL CAHKY ON HIS TRADE. 








A MACHINIGT WITH A BPECIALLY 
DESIGNED ARTIFICIAL ARM, AT HIB. 
WORKBENCH. 




















and the help of an artificial hand, and a wood- 
arver whose leg was carried away by a shell in 
Serbia has been taught to make artificial hands. 

In Cripples’ Town there are workshops employ- 
ing locksmiths, engravers, tinsmiths, mechanics, | 
blacksmiths, ch builders, glaziers, paper hang- | 
ers, masons, painters and house decorators, to 
| Say nothing of bakers, butchers and chauffeurs, 
and a large tract of adjacent land is at the service 
of agricultural laborers. Cripples’ Town even 
has its own band, and it plays well, too. 
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| MR. PEASLEE AS A LIFE-SAVER. 


WAS thinkin’ to-day,” Mr. Peaslee began 
meditatively, “’bout Orrin Sposser. D’you 
remember the time he had with the ram?” 
Deacon Hyne pondered a moment, fingering his 
j chin thoughtfully. 
| “Little bit of a man?” he ventured. ‘Kind of 
bow-legged, with a face somethin’ like a rat’s?” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded. “Y’could almost draw a 
picture of him from them very words,” he affirmed. 

Mr. Hyne searched his memory again. “I dowt 
seem to remember nothin’ ’bout a ram, though,” 
he said. 

“Oh, well,” Mr. Peasive broke in, “I was goin’ to 
tell you "bout the ram, anyway! Orrin Sposser 
had a pear tree that stood right across the brook 
| fr’'mthe main road. There wasn’t any bridge over 
the brook then, But no boys ever let a thing like 
that hender ’em when pears was ripe. 

“The brook wa’n’t more’n ten feet across any- 
way, ani the Belling boys found out they could let 
a plank fall across the brook and haveas good a 
bridge as anyone would ever want. 
| “I don’t reelly s’pose that they ever got many 














hairdressers learn to shave people with one hand | 
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pears, but that wa’n’t what worried Orrin. He 
begretched even a worm gnawin’ into one of ’em, 
ora bird pecking a windfall. He was always close- 
fisted and sparin’. 

“Well, Orrin got wind of what they was doin’, 
and found out they was usin’ a plank to get 'cross 
the brook. Most men would have gone to the 
boys’ folks, but that wa’n’t Orrin’s way. 80 he 
took a saw and sawed a plank more’n half in two, 
on the under side, and put it across the brook. 
‘The water was deep there,—more'n ten feet some- 
times,—but at that time of the year there wa'n't 
more’n mebbe six feet. Plenty to drown a pusson 
though, if he went into it unawares. 

“Now Orrin had just got a ram,” Mr. Peaslee 
continued slowly. “Orrin was kind of fearful of 
him and didn’t expose himself more’n needful 
when the ram was round. But that day, bein’ took 
up with settin’ the weak plank for the boys to walk 
on, he got kind of careless, and the fust thing he 
heard was a blart behind him, and when he turned 
to look, there was that ram p’isin’ himself for a 
charge! 

“While Orrin stood there, tryin’ to decide 
betwixt stayin’ there and takin’ the charge and 
runniw across that weak plank, the ram took the 
whole matter offn his hands. He put his head 
down and came for Orrin! Of course Orrin put 
for the plank. 

“He got on the plank all right, but he didn’t do 
any better’n the ram did. Jest as he tetched the 
plank the sheep hit him and drove him halfway 
across. By a miracle he didn’t fall off, and while 
he stood there teeterin’-—with the plank crackin’ 
and bucklin’ under him—the sheep charged again. 
With that the thing gave way in the middle, and 
things begun to get pretty serious for Mr. Orrin 
Sposser—or they would have been if I hadn’t 
chanced to be crossin’ the field. 

“When I got there,” Caleb went on, “I Ketched 
the free end of the plank and poked it out to him, 
| and with what he was able to crawl and what I 

pulled, he fin’ly got out. I stretched him out on 

) the grass and tipped some of the water out of him, 
| id then my eye ketched the sawed end of the 
plank, and I asked some questions. 

“Twas like pullin’ teeth; but I fin’ly got the 
whole story, and, Hyne, it madded me! 

“Well,” says 1, ‘I'd like to poke you back into 
the water and go off and leave you. I can’t do 
that, but there’ll be times,’ says I, ‘that you'll 
wish you could be back in there, almost.’ 

“and,” concluded Mr. Peaslee demurely, “there. 

was such times, for the story got noised round 
some way, and the nelghbors made life kind of 
difficult for Sposser while he lived here. 

“And the moral —” Mr. Peaslee began; but Mr. 
Hyne shook himself impatiently. 

“You’n’ your morals!” he snapped. ‘‘Don’t you 
s’pose I’ve got sense enough to see things for 

) myself?” 








eo ¢ 
PUNNING COMPLIMENTS. 


RECENT writer, recalling fainous compli- 
A ments to famous beauties, included two 
punning tributes to distinguished British 
belles. It was Sheridan who, when the charming 
Miss Payne inquired solicitously concerning his 
health, replied with the gallant couplet: 
°Tis true I am ill, but I cannot complain, 
For he never knew pleasure who never 
| knew Payne! 


The author of the other verse is unknown; but 
| it was addressed to Miss Isabella Poyntz, a lady 
| so beautiful and, popular that it was a standing 

joke in her family to inquire, when the mail was 
delivered, “ Where is Isabella’s proposal?” If 

Isabella repudiated the receipt of any such inter- 

esting missive, her brothers feigned the greatest 
astonishment; if, as frequently happened, she 
‘maintained a blushing silence, they did not miss 
the opportunity for teasing. 

She finally married the Earl of Exeter. It was 
| a brilliant match for her, and, in the social sense, 
; # suitable one for him; but, since he was the son 
of the artist-earl who mar tied a village girl, it is 
probable the suitability he had in mind was of a 
better kind. His romantic father, who went 
a-wooing incognito, and his lovely mother, Sarah 
Hloggins— whose unpoetic name Tennyson was 
careful not to mention when he celebrated their 
| courtship in his ballad, “The Lord of Burleigh"— 
must surely have transmitted to their heir their 
own unworldly temperament. Miss Poyntz, an ex- 
quisite blonde, was still young, fair and tiowerlike 
when she accepted the earl; but she had already 
| rejected so many eligible suitors that some society 
| versifier put a punning complaint into the mouth 
of Cupid himself: 

Men arm against my shafts In vain 
That pierce all armor's joints— 

But Isabel with gay disdain 
Outdares them, Poyntz for points! 


* ® 


OCCASION FOR ALARM. 
O: many occasions William Morris’s some- 
| 





what unwieldy proportions furnished food 

for merriment to his fellow workers. He was 
exceedingly perturbed at his tendency to grow 
stout, says Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling in “A Painter of 
| Dreams,” and was constantly measuring himself 
to ascertain whether he had or had not put on flesh 
since the last investigation. 

Stanhope and Burne-Jones, aware of this weak- 
| ness, one night after he had gone to bed stole his 
waistcoat and laboriously sewed a big tuck up the 
back. They then quietly restored it to his room, 
and in the morning, stationed outside his door, 
they awaited developments. These were soon 
apparent, for when Morris discovered that his 
waistcoat would no longer meet by two inches, 
and concluded that in one night he had increased 
so alarmingly in size, the vigor of the language in 
which he indulged surpassed all the expectations 
of the delighted conspirators. 


.* © 


AN OBVIOUS EXPLANATION. 


'N the cavalry service It frequently happens that, 

by reason of death, desertions and discharge, 

the number of men in a troop is less than the 
number of horses on hand. A troop captain not 
long since had occasion to send a requisition for 
ordnance stores, including among other things 
“sixty-five nose bags.” 

After the usual long interval this requisition was 
returned from the military depot with the indorse- 
ment, “Respectfully returned to Captain —, —th 
Cavalry. The returns of his troop show that he 
has only fifty-siz men, and explanation Is desired 
as to why he requires sixty-five nose bags.” 

The captain’s \indorsement dn reply was as fol- 
lows: “Respectfully returned. The nose bags are 
required for my horses, and not for the men.” 








THE EMPTY NEST. 
BY JOHN MORRISON. 


The empty nest! Will you tell me, pray, 
Whither the birds have gone away? 


The birds have flown to a Southern land, 
Afar, afar, where I point my hand. 

They care no more for the nest that fell, 
Though in summer days they watched it well. 
Their tireless wings, o’er land and sea, 

Are bearing them far from you and me 

To a region where the skies are fair 

And flowers are blossoming everywhere. 


The birds have gone! But how did they know 
That the time had come for them to go? 


In the clouds that swept across the hill, 

In the storm that whistled high and shrill, 
In the gust that whirled the leaves away, 
They felt the breath of the winter day; 
They felt the chill of the coming snow, 
And thus they knew it was time to go, 
And thus they knew it was time to fly 

To the light and warmth of a Southern sky. 


The birds have gone! But tell me, pray, 
Will they not come back some other day? 


Oh, yes, when over the hill and plain 

The wandering winds are warm again, 

We shall hear one morning a burst of song 
That will thrill us and cheer us the whole 

day long. 

Where the budding branches swing and sway 
We shall see the birds that have gone away; 
And there where the sunlight filters through 
‘We shall see them building their nests anew. 
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THE DOG THAT CARRIES THE 
LANTERN. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


Ce every afternoon in the fall and early 
winter, when the sun goes down and 
the shadows get thick under the trees in 

the yard, Mrs. Raymond takes down a lantern 

that hangs in her kitchen and gives it to Rusty, 
the big collie. 

Rusty takes the handle into his mouth and 
holds his head high, partly to keep the lantern 
from touching the ground and partly because 
he is proud to be trusted on an important 
errand. Then he trots off along a winding 
path that leads through the woods to the rail- 
way station about a quarter of a mile away. 
There he waits on the platform for the train 
that brings Mr. Raymond from the city. ‘Then 
Mr. Raymond lights the lantern and gives it 
back to Rusty, and the two set off together 
along the winding path to the house, where | 
a good supper is waiting for both of them. 

The path through the woods is a short cut. 
‘The distance from the house to the station is | 
much farther by way of the street, and that is 
the reason Mr. Raymond always uses the path 
when he goes to take his train in the morning 
and when he comes back at night. Of course, 
the Raymond children, Louis or his sister, 
Effie, could meet their father with the lan- 
tern, or Mr. Raymond himself could take it in 
the morning and leave it at the station to use 
when he gets home at night; but Rusty so 
much enjoys his nightly task that no one else 
would think of doing it. 

If, by any chance, Mrs. Raymond forgets to 
give Rusty the lantern when train time is near, 
he goes to the place where the lantern hangs 
in the kitchen, and barks. And if the train 
whistles while he is on his way through the 
woods, how he runs! But he never drops 


the lantern, even when persons who happen to 
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RUSTY STARTS FOR THE STATION. 


be at the station pat his head and talk to him 
while he is waiting for his master to arrive. 

When spring comes, and the days get so long | 
that no lantern is needed, Rusty usually meets 
his master just the same—not every night, to 
be sure, but always unless there is something 
important that .he and Louis happen to be 
doing. But in’ the fall and winter months, 
when he knows that his master depends on 
him, he is on the platform with the lantern 
every night when the train stops. 

Did I say ‘‘every night’? That is not quite | 
true. In the past three years there has been 
just one night that Rusty has missed, and that | 
was last month. It was not the kind of failure, 
however, that puts a black mark against him, 
as you shall see. 

On that night he started for the station as. 
usual, with the lantern bumping against him | 
as he trotted slowly along. There was ample 
time, and so he did not hurry. Just as he 

was passing through a little hollow about 
halfway through the woods, he heard some- 
thing off to one side of the path that made him 
stopshort. It was the sound of a child crying, 








THE BIRDS HAVE FLOWN TO A SOUTHERN LAND. 


and Rusty, the friend of every boy and girl in 
town, knew that it was his duty to find out 
what was wrong. 

He dropped the lantern and with a friendly 
little bark leaped into the woods. It was not 
yet very dark under the big trees, and Rusty’s 
eyes were keen. He saw a little girl sitting 
on the ground. It was Martha Royce, one of 
his neighbors, and she knew him as quickly 
as he knew her. 

“‘O Rusty,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I knew some one 
would come some time, but it has seemed 
awfully long! You see, I went to the store to 
get some Halloween things and I took the 
short cut home, and it was getting dark and I 
stumbled over a stone and hurt my ankle so 
that I can’t stand. I’ve called and called, but 
the old engine in the freight yard makes so 
much noise that no one hears me. And it’s 
getting awfully dark, Rusty, and you must 
help me!’” 

She rattled on with her story to Rusty, just 
as if she expected him to understand every 
word she said—and who knows but that he 
did? Anyway, he barked again, and pushed 
his nose against Martha’s cheek and licked her 
hands to show his sympathy. 

Then he leaped away through the woods as 
fast as he could go—not toward the station, 
but toward Martha’s home. 

A little later he was barking and scratching 
at the door there until Mr. Royce opened it to 
see what the matter was. Rusty barked louder, 
and then seized Mr. Royce’s coat in his teeth 
and pulled with all his strength. 

‘‘What is it, Rusty? What in the world do 
you want of me?’’ asked Mr. Royce. 

“Oh, it’s about Martha, I know !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Royce, hurrying tothe door. ‘‘She ought 
to have been here before this time. You must 
go with him!” 

Mr. Royce did not stop to get his hat, but 
ran after Rusty toward the woods and along 
the path, and in another minute he had Martha 
safe in his arms. 

Then Rusty remembered his errand and 
picked up the lantern that he had dropped. 
But he had not gone far when he met his 
master making his way homeward in the dark. 

“Why, Rusty, you bad dog!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Raymond. ‘‘What made you so late?’’ 

Of course Rusty could not explain, and he 
felt very sorrowful as he trotted home behind 
his master. A little later in the evening Mr. 
Royce came over to the Raymond home and 
told them what Rusty had done, and then they 
all petted Rusty and talked to him until he 
was very happy again. 





Do you wonder that everyone in the neigh- | 
borhood, and especially Martha Royce, —whose | for dinner. 


ankle was soon strong again,—thinks that 
Rusty is a wonderful dog? 





THE SEAMSTRESS. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Red of the ruddy apples, 

Gold of the garnered wheat, 

Yellow and brown of leaves dropped down 
Right at our scampering feet; 


Crimson and buff in the bushes — 

As surely as you're living, 

Miss Autumn's made a patchwork quilt 
And spread it for Thanksgiving! 
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THREE MACKINAW CROWS. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


of the big blue water, three black crows 
found a fish. 

“*Caw, caw, caw!’ said the first crow. 

**Caw, caw, caw!’’ said the second crow. 

““Caw, caw, caw!’ said 
the third crow. 

It was not so much what 
they said as the cross way 
in which they spoke and their 
impolite manner that made 
all the little birds in the tall 
pine trees go flying away fast. 
The three black crows were 
old friends, and yet they 
would not divide the fish 
they had found, share and 
share alike. 

The first crow was hungry, 
and he wished every scrap of 
that fish for his own dinner! 
“Caw, caw, caw!’ 

The second crow was hun- 
gry, and he wished to eat 
every speck of that fish him- 
self for his dinner! ‘‘Caw, 
caw, caw /’? 

The third crow was hun- 
gry, and he wished to eat 
every scrap and speck and 
morsel of that fish for hisown 
dinner! ‘'Caw, caw, caw!” 

Along came a big white 
gull sailing through the air, 
and the big white gull heard 
the three crows quarreling 
about the one fish. The white 
gull had two wonderful eyes. 
From away up in the blue 
sky he saw that fish, and he 
thought of his hungry chil- 
dren in their nest, wailing 


On day in Old Mackinaw, on the shores | 


The white gull said noth- 
ing, but down and down and 








down he circled, coming nearer and nearer 
to the shores of the big blue water; and when 
the quarreling was the loudest, then doin he 
swooped, under the very bills of the three 
black crows, and carried away the fish for his 
hungry children to eat for dinner. 

‘Caw!’ grumbled the first crow. 

‘‘Caw !’’ grumbled the second crow. 

“*Caw!”? grumbled the third crow. 

Then they flapped their wings and flew 
away, looking foolish. After that back came 
all the little Mackinaw birds, laughing. 
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AN AUTUMN PARTY. 
BY E. D. ELLSWORTH. 


Mr. Wind gave a farewell party 

To the birds and the bees and the lowers: 
He sent out his invitations— 

“From four to six” were the hours- 


The lark gave the use of the meadow 
For games when the feast should be o’er; 
The table was set ’neath the oak tree, 
‘Where the acorns made dishes galore- 


Jack Frost said, “I’ll make the ice cream, 
With maple I'll flavor it sweet.” 

He gathered the bright leaves for napkins, 
And toadstools to give each a seat. 


The Sand Man made daintiest favors 
From the silk of the milkweed pod— 

Such cunning, white, downy pillows 
To take to the Land of Nod. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. A FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 


Begin with the upper 
step and make a wo) of 
each step and each rise on 
Each word 


—oo— 


the way down. 


° has four letters, and in 
° each case the last letter of 
—0O— a word is the first letter 
0 of the following word. 
o 
—oo— 
° 
oO 
—oo— 
o 
2. CONUNDRUM. o 
1 —00— 
What tree should ° 
stupid people visit? Zoom. 
iM. ° 
‘What. beaus, dear lady, °o 
Always you attend, -—00o— 
Your willing slaves, o 
‘And at your bidding °o 
bend? —_ 


3. CHARADE. 


My first turns yellow in the sun, 
And children love to play upon; 
My next was used in ancient times 
As a punishment for crimes. 

My whole, a joy of boyhood days, 
And ridden upon in many ways. 


4. DOUBLE CROSS WORD. 
In slaughter, not in kill; 


In mountain, not in hill; 
In listen, not in hear; 
In peasant, not in peer; 
In ancient, not in old; 


In gather, not in fold; 

In coffin, not in shell; 

In hollow, not in dell; 

In swallow, not in lark; 

Tn Joel, not in Mark. 
Now a certain fow! you will please name, 
And now another for the same. 


5. WORD SQUARE. 
A part of the body, a pigment, I ween, 
Without any company now is she seen; 
Yet wishes earnestly some one would lay 
On part of her body a kind hand to-day. 


e. MNING PUTT 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mage. 














DYSPEPSIA. 


YSPEPSTA is not a dise 
tom; therefore th 
remedy for dyspeps 
it the physician must always go behind 
the indigestion and find out to what dis- 
ease or what condition of the 

That doe: 
to aid digestion or that he 
jeve the dyspepsia without having 
$s cause, but only that he must notm 
the mistake of thinking that dyspepsia is a dis 
in itself and that there is any one medicine that 
will cure all forms of it. 

In the few cases in which no cause be found 
to account for weak digestion, pliys: ns call It 
pepsia,” but there is no. cer 
ses ofthat. There are two principal 
the tonic and the 
occurs in strong, 
























times 1 
tamed 





















cure fori 
forms of fur 
atonic. Tonic dyspepsi 
active men who eat lary 
as well, who have high blood pressure, and are on 
the road to a breakdown from some of the many 
manifestations of arteriosclerosis. They are com- 
fortable only When the stomach is full, and as dir 
gestion proceeds they suffer more or less 















only by more food. The dise omfort ean ve re- 
lieved by taking bicarbonate of soda in a glass of 
water half an hour after eating and by frequent 
meals, or little “snacks” between meals, But that 
remedy only puts off the evil day and blinds the 
sufferer to the danger he is running. The only 
permanent relief comes from a change of habits. 
The patient must work less and worry less, eat 
smaller meals, and especially less meat, drink a 
great deal of pure water, take no alcohol at all 
and little or no tobacco. 

In the atonic form of dyspepsia the sufferer is 
weak and nervous, has a poor appetite, and lives 
largely on soft food and boiled tea. The discom- 
fort in the stomach comes on almost immediately 
after eating, and Is accompanied by flatulence and 
belching. The physician must build up the pa- 
tient’s health with good food that demands chew- 
ing, restrict the use of tea and other liquids, and 
Insist on exercise in the open air. He may also 
give a tonic with some hydrochloric acid to supply 
the deficiency of the gastric juice. 

But dyspepsia is almost always an indication of 
some underlying disease or fault of nutrition, and 
the wise man or woman will call a physician when- 
ever signs of indigestion persist for some days, so 
that he may discover and, if possible, remove the 
cause. 
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THE OPINION OF ONE MAN. 


ATHERINE laid down a magazine as 
her uncle entered the room. 

“O Uncle Will,” she exclaimed, “I 
have made a painful discovery! It 
seems that I can’t tell mere written 
trash from literature!” 

“How did you find it out?” asked Uncle Will. 

“From an article in this magazine, which holds 
up the works of one of my favorite novelists as a 
horrible example of what many people read and 
like. The article analyzes one of these books, 
and finds It full of crudities and absurdities, with 
nothing whatever of value in it. 

“But it is not the book, bad as It is, that disturbs 
the essayist so much, as the ignorance of the 
people who actually seem to enjoy such reading. 
That is where Iam hit. I am ashamed to confess 
that I read that book, and others by the same 
author, and never realized that I was worse than 
wasting my time.” 

“T never happened to read that book,” said 
Unele Will after glancing over the magazine arti- 
cle, “and so I have nothing to say about the justice 
of the criticism. But I am reminded of a little en- 
counter that I witnessed years ago between two 
well-known citizens of my native village. 

“The men, who had met on the street, were old 
Colonel Leonard and Simeon Lovell, thé chairman 
of our board of selectmen. 

“The colonel was dissatisfied with the way in 
which town affairs were being managed. He was 
a man of Imposing presence and powerful voice, 
and as I stood among the little company that were 
listening to his denunciation of poor Simeon, I | 
was reminded of one of Cicero's orations against | 
Catiline, which we were translating in the high 
sehool just then. At last the colonel concluded his 
tirade something like thi: 
Your official career, 
ized by a blundering stupidity un) 
local history, sir; and it is a lasting disgrace to 
your townspeople that they ever elected y | 
meon, who was an inoffensive- looking little 
istened in silence, and now the crowd 
It came. 

n his thin, squeaky voice, 
‘is the opinion of one man.’ Everyone laughed, 























‘be taken as the final word on the subj 





[it's been a long way off. He was 





and the colonel moved on. 

“T have thought of that answer many times 
since then, Our age Is prolific of opinions. They 
are thrust upon us constantly from the printed 
page and the platform, as well as in conversation; 
and they are often expressed in a manner more 
Vigorous than polite. Many of them are worth 
considermy, even when they run counter to our ; 





previous notions; but very few of them ean safely 
vt in hand, 
ally sweep- 
statement of some new 





So when Tread or hear some esp 
ing criticism, or a dogmati 
1 startling theory, my first impulse is to quote 
neo hat is the opinion of one man.” 
“HL remember that,” said Katherine, laughing. 
“But Tdropped in,” Unele Will continued, “to 
ask if you would like to go with me to the art ex- 
hibition this atternoon.’* 
“Yes, indeed, if you can wait a few minutes,” 
Katherine answered. 
“What do you th of my new gown?” she 
she reappeared a little later. 

























































“Writes jolly 












censor 


much as to say that it seems to be lacking in about 
murely. “I suppose Lam to remember that that 
tea time one day, says Mr. Frederic Coleman 
“Hear this,” he said. He read at length from 
only a matter of feet from me. Shells are burst- 
note to say that at the point indicated he had been 
well for a trooper, doesn't he?” 
three miles of the lines, 

tall through 


he replied with judicial frankness, “I 
should call it distinetly fashionable; which is as 
every element of comfort, and even of beauty, that 
a young Woman’s dress should posse 
“Oh, thank you, Unele Will,” said Katherine de- 
is the opinion of one man.” 
* ¢ 
UNDER FIRE VICARIOUSLY. 
T 
in his book, ‘From Mons to Ypres,” I found 
the regimental censor hard at work over 
the letters of a yeomanry squadron. 
an interesting letter written under shell fire in the 
trenches, “Mother,” it commenced, ou could 
hot in ne the noise, Bang! There came one 
ing every second, and pieces are flying all about.” 
Alter a page or so of detailed excitement, the 
writer drew a line, then added an explanatory 
bowled over by a huge “Black Maria,” but had 
miraculously eseaped a wound, 
aod!" Was ny comment, 
{the officer who was acting as 
a farrier who hasn't been within, 
Tf he has heard a shell, 
use he couldn't go up with the regiment, whieh 
is in the trenches now, So he has taken it out in 
epistolary 2 It's pure imagination, What am 










" cried the mess in chorus. “It will do 
rm.” So pass it he did. 
A couple of months later he showed me a soiled 


clipping from a Midlands newspaper. A glance 


| showed it to be a verbatim reproduction of the 


farrier's picturesque letter. 

“The best joke is that he keeps the good work 
aid the oflicer, “Not a week passes that he 
n't curdle the blood of the old folks at home 
with some yarn. We quite look forward to ‘em, 
The paper ly eats “em.” 
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A CURIOUS TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


I these days of wireless telegraphy it may be 
interesting to learn that as long ago as July, 
1998, the Geographical Journal recorded the 
discove 
use among the Catuquinard, an Indian tribe of the 
Amazon Valley in South America, 

The apparatus, called cambarysu, consists of a 
hole in the ground about half filled with coarse 
sand; above this layers of fine sand, fray 
wood and bone, and powdered mica fill it 
to the surface of the ground. These materials are 
surrounded by a case of hard palm wood, which 
extends above the surface, The upper part of the 
apparatus consists of layers of hide, wood and 
hard rubber. Between the upper layers and the 
lower layers there is a hollow space. With aclub, 
much like the stick used to play the bass drum, 
the native strikes the layer of rubber that forms 
the top of the Instrument. 

One of these instruments ts concealed in each 
hamlet of the tribe. The villages are not more 
than a mile apart, and are placed in a direct north- 
and-south line, 
side the building in which the apparatus is kept 
nnot hear a blow of the stick on the rubber top, 
quite distinct in a similar building a mile dis- 

When one of these instruments is struck, the 
neighboring ones to the north and south echo 
the blow. The Indian stationed at each one of the 
posts answers the signal, and by means of code 
Messages a long conversation may be carrled on. 
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NO BUSINESS FOR A QUICK- 
TEMPERED MAN. 
Gs nave loudly in the silence of the night, 





says Ansirers, the chemist’s bell roused him 

from slumber. With reluctance he wrapped 
himself in a dressing gown and went downstairs, 
shivering, to be met at the door by a placid-looking 
man who merely wanted a bottle of soda water. 

The chemist’s feelings were strong, but he re- 
solved to do business. 

“Twopence extra on the bottle,” he murmured 
blandly, “which will be allowed on return.” * 

Then he returned to bed. 

Two hours later the bell rang again. 
he went down. 
man. 

“There's your bottle,” he said calmly. 
my tuppence.” 


Once more 
Again it was the placid-looking 


“Gimme 
* ¢ 


THE LESSON OF SAMSON. 


, | NHERE is a lad ina town in New Hampshire, 
says the New York Times, where the thrifty 
mothers are still wont to cut their children's 

hair by means of a pair of shears and a bowl, who 

has always felt that sort of thing to be a degrada- 
tion. 

In Sunday school the teacher told the class of 
which this boy was a member the story of Samson 
and Delilah. When she had finished she said to 
him: 

“AL 
ste 

“That It don't never pay,” responded Henry 
promptly, “to let a woman cut a feller's hair.” 





enry, What do you learn from the Samson 
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THEY MUST HAVE BEEN PREPARED. 
A LADY who had just received an interesting 









the Boston Zranseript, 
tid to her little daughter: 

“Marjorie, dear, auntie has a new baby, and 
is the baby’s aunt, papa is the baby's 
ve are her little cousin.” 

said Marjorie, wonderingly, “ wasn’t 
that atranged quick?" 


of a wireless telegraphic apparatus fn: 


Although a person standing out- | 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Better than Leather 


—the Answer 


to the Children’s Shoe-Bill 


Up and around and _follow-the-leader the children 
rush about. Thud, thud, thud their little footsteps go. 
And up go the shoe-bille—up! up! up! 

The kiddies don’t think—bless their little hearte!—of 
how shoe-soles wear; and you don’t think that it is in- 
ferior sole-leather more than their hearty romping that 
is shooting the shoe-bills up. 

Cut those shoe-bills with Nedlin, which wears better 
than good leather and incomparably better than the sort 
the youngster’s shoe-soles get. 

Nelin is better for floors—it won't scratch; better 
for furniture—it won't bruise; better for your children’s 
health—it is waterproof; and better for you— it’s com- 
fortable as an old glove the first time you put it on. _ 

Nedlin is flexible and naturally foot-strengthening. 
Neélin comes on new shoes—is soled on old ones. 
Dealers or shoe-repairers can furnish you with [ledlin 
—the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 








The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 
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NeSlin 


Help father choose 
your gift. Tell him you 
want the camera that 
will make pictures ina 
jiffy—the Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 1. The 
smallest and lightest 
camera made to take 
24 x 3% pictures; also 
self-focusing to prevent 
beginners’ mistakes. 


If you want the only 
self-opening, self- 
focusing camera made, 
ask for an Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No.0. It takes 
1% x 2% pictures, 


Getan Ansco catalog 
from the Ansco dealer 
and show it to your 
father. Write direct to 
us quickly, if you don’t 
know the Ansco dealer. 





Ansco Vest-Pocket 
No.1, Equipped with 
single achromatic 
lens, $7.50; with rapid 
rectitinear leas, 99. 


NOT 


:ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


| 
| 
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NATURE G SCIENCE | : 


YNTHETIC JEWELS. — Nearly all artificial 

gems, that is to say, stones that are really made 
by artificial means, are compounds of alum crys- | 
tallized under special conditions, The inetallic 
Salts that are added during fusion determine ; 
whether the stones produced shall be sapphires, | 
rubies or Oriental topazes, amethysts or emer- 
alds. Early attempts to manufacture artificial | 
gems on a commercial basis failed because of the | 
diMleulty in obtaining the tremendous heat neces- 
sary, but the oxyhydrogen flame solved the prob- 
lem, and producing artificial gems is now an 
important industry. According to La Chronique 
Fndustrietle, the basic material is ammonia alum, 
which is converted into calcined alum by heat- 
ing it in muffles. To that is added the coloring 
Matter in suitable proportions —oxide of chro- 
miium for rubies, titanic acid for sapphires, The + 
finely divided powder is permitted to trickle down 
into the oxyhydrogen flame, which attains a tem- 
Perature of eighteen hundred degrees. The pow- | 
der fuses into a pear-shaped body that weighs 
from ten carats to two hundred. The ruby is also | 
manufactured by fusing together natural rubies 
too small to be of value in their original condition. 
Since great quantities of rubies are used for the 
bearings of watches and other instruments of pre- | 
cision, the synthetic rubies find a ready market 
"among manufacturers as well as among dealers in 
gems. 











OARING MONKEYS.—The most striking 

sound in the American tropics, says Mr. Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes in Bird Lore, |s the roaring of the 
so-called howling monkeys. The sound isa deep- , 
voiced, businesslike bellowing, at least a hundred | 
times more thunderous and terrible than you would 
think it possible for a creature that is only a little | 
larger than a big tomcat to make. Ihad heard the 
animals in the distance a number of times, but it | 
was at Rio Frio on the Cauca River, where our 
little stern-wheeler was taking wood, that I first 
got close to them “in action.” | 
As I left the boat for a short 
walk in the virgin bottom-forest, 
I heard howlers a little distance 
in. I knew that they were 
smal) animals (our biggest male 
weighed seventeen pounds) and 
could do me no harm. Yet I 
confess that I had to exert a 
greater control of mind 
over matter than I have 
elsewhere ever been 
called upon to show, in 
order to overcome my 
instinctive desire to be 
somewhere else. Al- 
though I was certain that 
I was perfectly safe, it 
took all my nerve that 
first time to move up under the tree whence came 
that courage-killing, menacing bellow. There 
were only four of them—an old male, a female and | 
two half-grown young; probably a family. Yet‘ 
the terrible noise that issued—principally from the 
bearded and swollen throat of the old male— 
seemed really to make the atmosphere quake. As 
1 stood below he would rush down toward me, 
bellowing outrageously, and I thought it took some | 
fortitude at first to stand by until he retreated 
again. The noise, as I analyzed it at the time, 
was a deep, throaty, bass roar, with something of 
the quality of grunting pigs, or the barking bellow 
of a bull alligator, or an ostrich. Accompanying 
that sound was a weird, crooning sort of wail, 
probably the contribution of the female or the 
young, or both. The noise was fully as loud as 
the full-throated roaring of lions, and that it has 
marvelous carrying power was frequently attested 
when we heard It from the far side of some of the 
great Andean valleys as we wound our tortuous 
way across the Central Cordillera. 


OU RCE OF BAY RUM.—AIl the genuine bay 

rum comes from the Danish West Indies. The 
source of the perfume (Myrica acris) is one of a 
large family of shrubs, and a distant relative of 
the American bayberry plant, from the berries of 
which the early settlers procured wax for candles. 
According to a bulletin of the National Geograph- | 
ieal Society, the shrub produces leaves from three 
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THE RED HOWLER 
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DECEMBER 1—$175 MORE 


Your Last Chance to Save That 
on a HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


All fine car makers confront the same condition as the Hudson. 
High-grade materials have enormously advanced. All must use 
lesser materials or advance the price, if their profit is now a 


fair one. 


The Hudson Factory is just completing its 
current year’s production. Some Hudson 
dealers have sold their year’s allotment— 
some have not. 

These are the last cars to be built from 
materials contracted a year ago. 

On Dec. 1, we start our new production. 
There will be no change in models. The only 
changes, if any, will be minor refinements. 

The materials for these coming cars will 
cost us vastly more than the first cars cost 


Now is the time to decide your next year’s car. 


But all makers who use Hudson grade of 
materials must provide for this added cost. 
So the Hudson Super-Six, even at the ad- 
vance, will undersell like-grade cars. 


The Pinnacle Car 
But Not the Top Price 


The Hudson Super-Six, in a hundred tests, 
has proved itself the greatest car built. It 





holds all the world’s records which mean 
anything to owners. 

It holds all the stock-car speed records. It 
holds the stock motor speed record of 102.53 
miles per hour. It holds the 24-hour record 
of 1819 miles. It holds the Pike’s Peak hill- 
climbing record—the greatest event of its 
kind—against 20 famous competitors. 

It has twice with one car, in one continu- 
ous trip, broken all transcontinental records. 
It ran from San Francisco to New York and 

We announce this in simple fairness. Any back in 10 days and 21 hours. No other car 
Hudson dealer who has unsold cars will be ever before attempted the round trip against 
very glad to keep them. He can sell them time. Only the endurance of the Super-Six 
next spring at the new prices. is equal to that run of 6972 miles—twice 

But, as for ourselves, we won’t advance across America. 
the price until our cost advances. And that is 
on the new production, starting December 1. 
Until then, your Hudson dealer, if he has cars, 
should sell at present prices. Go and see. 


1917 Costs Are Fixed 


It is the custom in this line to contract 
materials for one year in advancé. It is now 
essential, else car makers cannot get them. 

So, whatever the coming year’s conditions, 
the cost of fine cars will not drop. All must 
pay the current prices for quality materials. 


us. That is due to market conditions. No 
quality maker can escape the higher material 
prices now prevailing. The Hudson price 
must advance $175. 


If your dealer can supply you a Super- 
Six today, you will save $175 by getting 
any model, open, enclosed or all-season. 


Fair Warning 


These things prove supreme endurance, 

- due to an almost frictionless motor which is 

patented by Hudson. It cannot be imitated. 

And every Hudson detail—finish, luxury and 
quality—matches with that motor. 

So the Hudson Super-Six must now be 
conceded the highest place in Motordom. 
Yet note how far it will undersell some cars, 
even with this advance. 

But these are facts for later buyers. Today 
any Super-Six that is still unsold can be 
bought at the present price. And in the same 
models as next spring, save in possible small 
refinements. With such a saving one could 
well afford to even lay the car up for the winter. 

See if your dealer has an unsold Super-Six. 





Not all cars will advance, perhaps. Some 
makers may lower the grade of materials. 
Some whose profits are too high may cut them. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger . $1475 
Roadster, 2-passenger . 1475 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . 1775 


Touring Sedan . . . $2000 TownCar .... . $2750 
Limousine . . . . . 2750 TownCarLandaulet . 2850 
(Prices f.0.b. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . 2850 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





to five inches long and round berries about the « 
size of a pea, which contain from seven to eight , 
seeds. The bay rum made from a combination of | 
the green leaves and the berries is of a better 
quality than that distilled from dried leaves or | 
from the leaves without the berries, but gather- ; 
ing the berries is a task so tedious that it makes ; 
them cost from fifteen to twenty times as much as 
the leaves. The basis of bay rum is Jamaica or 
St. Croix rum, made from the skimmings of the 
sugar boilers, the scrapings of sugar barrels and 
the washings from sugar pots. For the best grade | 
of bay rum, the rum must be free from foreign | 
odors and almost colorless. For a number of 
years much of the bay rum sold in this country 
has been made here; the ingredients are usually 
about one half alcohol, one sixteenth Jamaica rum, | 
forty drops of oil of bay to the pint, twenty drops 
of oil of orange, a few drops of oil of mace and the 
remainder distilled water, all of which 1s allowed | 
to stand for several weeks and then is filtered 
through magnesia. 


INTINUITY OF WET WEATHER. — Mr. 

E. V. Newnham, of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, haa studied the rainfall of several localities 
in the British Isles in order to find out how often | 
rain falls on the day following successive runs of 
one, two, three or more wet days, or an equal num- 
ber of fine ones. The results are unexpected. It is | 
generally supposed that after a long succession of 
wet days the chance of a fine day becomes greater, 
but statistics do not support that conclusion. Gen- 
erally speaking, the expectation of rain on any par- 
ticular day has been found to increase rapidly as | 
the number of wet days preceding it increases, 
and to diminish in accordance with the number of 








meena in Gold For You 
Companion subscriber who sends us at least five 
Iptions before Christmas will not only receive 
Five Premiums and a Winner's Gift, but he 
celve $2.50 in Gold as a Christmas Present for Early Work. 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mans. 
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Think of It— 


People cut out tea or coffee before retiring when these 
beverages interfere with sleep. In the morning they 
drink freely of them, strangely overlooking the fact that 
at whatever time of day the cup is drunk the drug, 
caffeine, in tea and coffee is irritating to the nerves. 

















More and more people are turning to 


Instant Postum 


the drug-free, nourishing, comforting cereal drink. 


“There’s a Reason” 





successive fine days immediately before it. After 
very long spells of either kind of weather, the ex- 
pectation of further rain reaches an almost steady 
value. The same conclusion holds for the expec- 
tation of rain in a given hour after different periods 
of wet or dry hours. As an Illustration of Mr. | 
Newnham’s discoveries, he found that at Valencia, | 
off the southwestern coast of Ireland, after seven | 
days of drought, rain falls on the eighth day 
twenty-four times out of one hundred, but after | 
seven rainy days, eighty-six times. For Kew, | 
near London, the corresponding increase is less, 
namely, from twenty-seven to seventy-three. 












NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


This high-grade sewing machine is built for a lifetime of service, 
equipped with up-to-date attachments, sold to Companion read- 
ers at a low price, and delivered free at any freight station in U.S. 
We offer four high-grade styles (both foot-treadle and electric machines) 


with latest improvements. including the wonderful Automatic Tension 
Release, and allow every purchaser Three Months’ Free Trial. 


Write for Free Booklet. PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mase. 
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PHYLLIS OF THE BEDFORDSHIRES. 


LREADY The Companion has related several 
A stories of the children of the war zone in 
France working in shell-torn fields, playing 
in shot-shattered villages, haunting the very 
trenches at times. Here is still another story, not 
without tragedy, yet getitle, and more fortunate 
than many. Its heroine, a bright, pretty little tot 
four years old, not long ago arrived in Bedford, 
England, after eight months at the front, with only 
soldiers to mother her. A correspondent In the 
Boston Transcript writes: 

About eight months ago a company of the Bed- 
fordshires were marching along, “somewhere in 
France,” when one of them, named Philip Impey, 
found the child in a ditch by the roadside. Noone 
could turn back, so they took the child with them 
into the trench and made her as comfortable as 
possible. In a few days she had recovered from 
the ill effects of the wet and exposure, and was 
running up and down the trench, the pet of all the 
officers and men. 

The German trenches were about one hundred 
and fifty yardsaway. One morning, to their horror, 
the men saw the child standing above the trench 
on the German side. Cries came from the enemy, 
but they were not hostile. The sight of the girl, 
searcely more than an infant, touched their senti- 
mental side, and she had offers of chocolate and 
invitations to go and see them, They did not ex- 
pose themselves any more than the British. It 
was through the periscope that they saw the child, 
and we can imagine them crowding round to get a 
view of this reminder of home. 

After that the girl went over the parapet quite 
often. She was as safe in the danger zone as If 
she had been behind the lines. No German offered 
to harm her, and once she went close up to their 
first-line trench, 

The eight ys’ trench duty ended; the little 
daughter of the company was taken back, and was 
not allowed to go between the lines again. The 
conipany storeman took charge of her; he had 
children of his own, and was proud of his skill in 
dressing the child and of his strictness about the 
morning bath. 

The company thought that they ought to give 
her a name. Philip Impey, who had found her, 
was now dead, and they gave her his surname, 
and called her Phyllis, because that was the near- 
est approach to Philip. 

After she had been six months with the company, 
the sergeant major was wounded and sent home. 
The girl came with him and stayed in the hospital, 
too, the pet of the patients and nurses. The par- 
entage of the child remains a mystery. When 
found in the diteh she was well clad, but there was 
no clue to her identity. One thing is certain: she 
will be well cared for by the officers and men of 
the Bedfordshires. 











GRUESOME GIFTS. 


CHINESE custom that seems particularly 
A strange to Occidental readers is described 
by Sir Alexander Hosie in his account of a 
journey through the interior of China, “On the 
Trail of the Opium Poppy.” 

At the hamlet of Fen-shi-ling, thirteen miles 
from Ch’l-chiang Hsien, he says, we passed into 
Pa Hsien district in which the port of Chungking 
is situated. No one ever sees a coffin without 
being impressed by the sight, and here we saw 
them in the piece as well as made up. Every house 
had a coffin or two lying under its eaves, some 
new, some old, and one's first surmise was that 
mortality in these parts must be great. 

The cause was, of course, the abundance of 
cypress, a wood that is much prized for coffin 
making, and it must be remembered that in China 
a coffin is a very acceptable present, especially If 
made by your own family. Hundreds of pounds 
are often spent on a single coffin, and it is highly 
treasured by the person for whom it has been de- 
signed. To Western ideas, the present of a coffin 
by a son to a parent would be somewhat sugges- 
tive, and the daily sight of it at the house door 
would be decidedly annoying. In China it is other- 
wise; a coffin is one of the most valued of gifts. 
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WARDING OFF FROSTBITE. 


NE of the more pressing problems of the 
O Italian army is the prevention of frostbite 

among thousands of men exposed to the 
Alpine winter. A British weekly describes the fol- 
lowing experiment: 

A soldier, whose feet had been well smeared 
with sterilized fat, put ona double sock of cotton, 
having an interlining of paper also prepared with 
fat, and over this an ordinary woolen sock. He 
then stood in a pail of ice for forty minutes, and at 
the end of the time his feet are said to have been 
normal in appearance, nor did he complain of any 
unusual sensations. 

Another foot covering that ts proving of great 
value in resisting the cold is a square of linen, pre- 
pared in a solution of salicylic acid and sterilized 
fat, over which the soldier wears either a woolen 
oracotton sock. The prepared squares are packed 
in small waterproof envelopes, and are thus easily 
carried inthe pocket. Thousands of these squares 
have been sent to the front. 
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A REMARKABLE CASE. 
Ts: guests at the boarding table, says the 





t. Louis Star, were discussing diets. 

“I lived on eggs and milk for two months,” 
remarked one lady, “and I actually gained ten 
pounds.” 

“and I,” said a gentleman, “lived for more than 
@ year on nothing but milk, and gained in weight 
every day.”’ 

“Mercy!” came the chorus. ‘‘How did you man- 
age to do It?” 

The gentleman smiled. ‘I cannot say that I 
remember,” he replied, ‘‘but I presume my method 
was similar to that of other babies.” 


* 8 


PROPERLY CHARGED. 


WO women were discussing their marital 
troubles, when one a By the way, what 
is your husband doing now?" 
“Oh,” said the other, “he's a-settin’ round tellin’ 
what's goin’ to happen next election.” 
“Then he's a prophet?” 
0, he ain't. So faras this family ls concerned, 
he’s a dead loss.” 
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A High School Course 
In Two Years Learn in your 


own home. “Here 

isa thorough, com- 

plete, and simplified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 

uirements. Prepared b: 

faculties of universities an 
Write for booklet. Send your n 
let and full particulars, 


leading members of the 
academies, 

we and address for our book- 
jo obligations. Write today—now, 





American School of Correspondence, Dept. P2418, Chicago, U.S.A. 





XMAS POST 
CARDS and 


50 NOVELTIES ] 0c 


1 Package 10c; 15 for $1.00; 25 for $1.50 prepaid 





Each Package contains 5 nice Gold Embossed Xmas Post 
Cards and 45 Xmas Tags, Stamps and enclosure cards. 


We Trust Agents. Send for 25 packages and send 


us $1.50 when sold. Keep $1.00. 


;CHURCH FAIRS anp SALES 


No money required with order. Any number sent prepaid. 


Return All Unsold. 
Keep 4c. Commission on Each Package you sell, 


Agents, Merchants, Dealers, Write 





Victrola 


of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest music is the 
instrument you want in your home! 


things actually accomplished. 


is best in every branch of music and entertainment. 

The 
Victor are the greatest artists in the world. 
tone is the true and faithful tone of the singer’s voice 
the master’s instrument. 
the Victrola is the chosen instrument of practically every 


sacred music, band music, dance music, vaudeville and 
ainment. 


Harry 


Important warning. 
be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrol 


jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month 


To insure Victor quality, always look for 
famous trademark, 


Victor Record. It is the identifying label on 
sll genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 


MASTERS 


[ieee 





ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Orleans, V: 
101 Main Street 


‘ermont | 








































The chosen instrument 


The Victrola is 
Its supremacy is founded on a basis of great 
It is in millions of homes 
orld over because it takes into these homes all that 


ne. 


artists who make records exclusively for the 


The Victrola 
It is for this reason that 


famous in the world of opera, instrumental music, 


today to a Victor dealer’s and listen to this instru- 
for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or 
Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400. 


ictor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Rerliner Gramoy Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Victor Records can 


. Victor Records 
be safely played on machines with 





“His Master's 
It is on every Victrola and every 














Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
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or oak 





All Over the House 

From attic to laundry, every room has one or more needs for 
%in-One. Try it for cleaning and polishing the furniture, plano 
and woodwork—for making dustless dust-cloths and polish mops— 
for oiling the sewing machine, washing machine, door hinges and 


locks, tools—for preventing rust and tarnish on bath- 
room fixtures, gas stove, metal work all over the house, 


3-in-One 
is the universal household oll, Hasa wonderful variety 
of uses that you ought to know about. Sold at allstores 
in 10c., 2c. and 50c. bottles and in %c. Handy Oil 
Cans. The 50c. size is most economical. 
FREE-Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses—both free, 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 AIW. Broadway, New York 

















FACTORY TO YOU 
a FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 








CLASS PINS 
| 






Catalog with attractive prices malied 
free upon request. Speci 
, with any equal number of 











Send 2 Cents 


in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you free a starch-finished 


State size and which style wanted aS 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR €O., Dept. N, Boston, Mase. 
44-124 PAGE 


POULTRY PAPER $23.54c; 


up-to-date ; tells all you want to know about 
care and management of poultry for pleasure 
or profit, Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 100, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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IN TUBES FOR OFFICE USE 
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No other car of similar price 





Shut Your Eyes and Choose: 


‘‘Zare!"’ exclaims the eminent French chef, as he proudly exhibits 
his splendid Cherry Jell-O dessert, ‘‘can anybody beat zat?’’ 
“Well, perhaps not ‘beat it,’’? the lovely young housewife says, 





demurely, ‘‘but what do you say to this one of mine?” 
What 7s there tosay? Fact is, any woman, whether 
she can cook at all or not, can make of 


JELLO 


as fine desserts as are made by the greatest chefs 
-and cooks, for she doesn’t cook it, but only adds boil- 
ing water. 

For the Thanksgiving dinner the most exquisite 
dainties and the most delicious and substantial des- 
serts are made of Jell-O in a great variety of forms 
and in beautiful colors. 

There are seven different pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
Each, in a package by itself, 10c. at any grocer’s or general store. 


The first of an edition of ten million beautiful new Jell-O 
Books will come from the presses this month. If you will send 
us your name and address we will see that you get one of the 
books promptly. 


So if you choose another in the 
price class of Saxon “Six” you 
must make up your mind to do 
without the advantages of Saxon 
an Six.” 


You'll have to content yourself 
with less smoothness, less quiet- 
ness, less flexibility, less acceler- 
ation, and pay more in higher 
upkeep cost. 


But will you be content? We 
think not. 


If for practically the same price 
you can have all that your neigh- 
bor enjoys who owns a Saxon 


“Six,” why should you put up 
with the shortcomings of some 
other car? 


Why take “second best” when 


you can just as easily have the 
best ? 


And it is clearly evident by now 
that Saxon “Six is the best car 
in its price class. 


No fine phrases can dispute the 
cold facts of Saxon “Sixes” abler 
performance. 


It will win you in a single road 
trial. Saxon “Six” is $815 f.0. b. 
Detroit. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y. 
A waxed paper bag, proof against moisture and air, encloses 
the Jell-O in the package and preserves the flavor in full strength. 


Christmas Morning 
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O not laugh, gentle 

reader. You are wit- 
nessing the keenest tragedy 
of boyhood. The young 
man who has just picked 
the trousers off the Christ- 
mas tree, had reasonably 
hoped for a King Air Rifle 
instead. Now behold him filled with 
disappointment and mortification as 
his chums “present arms”—the hand- 
some Kings they wished for and got. 


No regular Dad would play a 
shabby trick like this on Ais 
hoy! No. To the hard- 
ware store he'd go, and 

let Sonny pick out 

just the King to 

fit his size. 

The 

prices 

WETS 

25¢ to 


50 SHOT REPEAT- 

ER, No. 22 King 
is a big favorite. Lever 
action. Automatic loading. 


Nickeled barrel. Walnut 
stock. Light, strong, ac- 
curate. At your dealers 
or direct from factory, 
prepaid for 


SEND 

FOR THE 
BRIGGS BOOK 
poy s having funwith 

air rithe anil how 


1 line with prices 


d 2c stamp to Dept. K. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan 


ING 


AIR RIFLES 








This is the package 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


THE SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION DOES NOT ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS 


Heavy Service Traction Tire 
$800.2 pair. All white or red 
rubber Motoreycle fabric, 2 ply. 


About That Christmas Bicycle 


The pleasure of biking depends on tires. 


When you talk about your Christmas bicycle, make up your 
mind about the tires that you are going to have on it. 


UNITED STATES 


Overland Thornproof $5.00 a United States Cord Tire $8.00 
pair, Grey with red top, thorn- a pair. All black cord fabric, 
proof, oil resisting. ply. 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Five Popular Brands 


are the tires to specify if you want to avoid trouble and get 
real pleasure out of your bicycle. 


So when you talk about the Christmas bicycle, talk about 
United States tires too. 


All good dealers sell them. Most manufacturers equip with them. 
All tires bearing our name are GUARANTEED. 


United States Tire Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 


Catalogue free on request. 
. fr un United States Chain Tire $7.50 0 


Nonpareil #4.50 4 pair. Grey, Sold by dealers everywhere. pair, White with black top, 
2 ply fabric. Motorcycle fabric, 2 ply. 
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DRAWINGS RY ROBERT AMICK 


WE GLANCED UP, 





REEPING up to the corrals of 

the 2 Bar Ranch that morning, 

Bill Taggart looked as sleepy and 

stupid as a ground owl on a hot 

August day. His baby was sick. 

Walking the floor all night after 

twelve hours in the saddle will 

subdue even a wiry cowman. His wife had 

‘been down at Tucson to visit her parents,.and 

since her return the child had been ailing. 

He was the only baby on the ranch, and all 

of the boys felt more than an ordinary interest 
in him. 

‘What d’ye reckon’s the matter with the 
little feller?’’ asked Curley, solicitously. 

‘*His throat’s all swelled up, and he can’t 
swallow good,’’ said Taggart, languidly sin- 
gling out a mustang for the day’s mount. 

‘*Wouldn’t surprise me none if it was dip- 
thery,’’ said Curley. 

‘*Shut up, you locoed fooll’? Big Ben 
growled. ‘See what you done to Bill!’’ 

‘Taggart’s face had turned white in spite of 
twenty years of Arizona sun and wind, and 
he let the mustang dodge his rope and mingle 
with the bunch of milling saddle horses. 
Doyle, the foreman, called out just then to 
know whether the line riders were going to be 
all day cinching up. 

“*T want to get off this morning,’’ said Tag- 
gart. ‘‘I got to go for a doctor.”” 

Doyle came striding down to the corrals. 
After looking at Taggart’s face he said gruftly, 
**You go back to the house and help your 
wife take care of that sick baby. Curley can 
ride over to Dugout for Doctor Mayberry. 
The boss and I will take your places to-day.’’ 
He glanced meaningly at me. 

Rawley Doyle is only the foreman of the 2 
Bar, whereas I am the sole owner thereof; 
but there never has been any question who 
really rules the ranch. Rawley had managed 
the place six years for my uncle before 1 came 
into possession, and, as he certainly makes it 
produce a protit, we let it go at that. Obedi- 
ently 1 walked up to the house and got into a 
pair of riding boots and a flannel shirt. A 
little later we went galloping across the plain 
in the fresh fall air. 

Doyle was preoccupied and silent all the 
morning. He even forgot to run after he had 
pulled a longhorn cow out of a bog hole, and 
while we were resting at noon he absent- 
mindedly stepped on a rattler that had crawled 
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HOMESICK BOY WITH TEARS IN HIS WISTFUL EYES 
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out to enjoy the sun. The excitement of kill- 
ing the snake roused Rawley somewhat, and 
as we started for home he told me something: 
@ person he thought a great deal of—in fact, 
his betrothed, Miss Elinor Curtis of Terre 
Haute—was coming to visit him at the 2 Bar. 
She would arrive about Thanksgiving time. 

“*Isn’t that—er—rather unconventional ?”? I 
remarked. 

‘No, it isn’t!?? said Rawley indignantly. 
“She’s bringing her aunt for chaperon, and 
there is Mrs. Taggart to look after them at 
the ranch. And it’s her aunt that insists on 
coming. You see, she raised Elinor and her 
kid brother. The boy ran away from home 
about a year ago. The last trace they got of 
him he was headed west from El Paso. Elinor 
says they can see now that they kept Harry 
tied too close to their apron strings; even 
taught him to cook. His aunt is determined 
to come out and search for him in person.’’ 

After a pause Rawley said, ‘‘I thought 
we might give Elinor and her Aunt Mary 
a Thanksgiving dinner at the ranch. We 
shouldn’t have to buy anything extra except 
the turkeys and a few other things. Ah Sing 
is a fine cook.’”’ 


I knew that it was useless to protest if Doyle | 


had made up his mind to entertain his flancée 
with a Thanksgiving dinner. Moreover, I 
rather liked the idea myself. 
for something to break the monotony of ranch 
life. 

When we rode up to the corrals that evening, 
Curley and Doctor Mayberry had just arrived. 
Curley had had to wait some time at Dugout 
until the doctor returned from another call. 
Without stopping to unsaddle, we went down 
to Taggart’s house to hear the verdict on the 
sick baby. 


Taggart and his wife held their breath while ; 


the doctor examined the child. Bill was about 
forty years old when he married an old-maid 
school-teacher, and what both of them knew 
about babies could be written on a cactus pad. 
We boys crowded into the room 
and hung round, looking anxious 
and sympathetic. We all feared 
the worst, but none of us were 
prepared for the agitated explo- 
sion that came from old Doctor 
Mayberry. 

“Think of calling me all the 
way from Dugout on a case like 


T was longing ‘ 


, soned ? 





|help it. 


this!’? he exclaimed. ‘‘Why didn’t you send 
to Chicago for a specialist ?’’ 

‘“‘What’s wrong with the baby?’’ I asked 
falteringly. ‘‘Is it as serious as all that?”’ 

“Serious! Anyone but a lot of cow-punchers 
would have known what ailed the child at first 
sight. He’s got the mumps!’’ 

We were all so much relieved over its being 
nothing worse that we burst out laughing— 
much to the indignation of Taggart and his 
wife, who thought that mumps was no laugh- 
ing matter. 

The next morning Rawley and the Chinese 
cook prepared a list of the things that we 
should need for the Thanksgiving dinner, and 
I wrote a check. We sent the list to a com- 
mission house in Phoenix. 

Several nights later Curley began to grumble 
about the food. 

‘‘What’s the matter with them pickles, Ah 
Sing?’’ he complained. ‘‘They’re poisoned. 
Ain’t you got sense enough to taste your grub 
before you force it on us boys?’’ 


Ah Sing protested in many broken phrases | 


that there was nothing wrong with the pickles. 
‘Better let Doyle sample ’em,’’ Big Ben 
suggested. ‘‘A man in love ought to be a good 
judge of pickles.’’ 
Rawley tasted the pickles and pronounced 


them excellent. Then we all had a taste, and | 


agreed with Doyle. We urged Curley to try 
another. 

“Yow!” he cried, holding his jaws. ‘‘I 
tell you they’re poisoned. I can feel it eatin’ 
tight into my tongue.’’ 
table and stalked angrily away. 

The next morning Curley was the last man 
to arrive at breakfast. As he paused before 
the mirror to plaster down the fishhook of hay- 
colored hair on his forehead, he gave a whoop 
of dismay. 

“Didn’t I tell you them pickles was poi- 
Look what they done to my face!’’ 


We looked; we also laughed; we could not 
The sight of those puffed-out jaws 
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IN THE DOORWAY STOOD THE TRAMP—NO, IT WAS ONLY A BIG, 


So Ody William Thomas Whitlock wm@@€ 


beneath the thin nose, high cheek bones and 
narrow forehead caused even the solemn Ah 
Sing to cackle hilariously. 

‘*You’ve got the mumps!’’ roared Doyle. 
‘‘Caught ’em from Taggart’s baby.’’ 

Curley collapsed into a chair and glared at 
each ofusinturn. Every change of expression 
on his face provoked us to fresh outbursts of 
mirth. Doyle fairly shouted with laughter. 

‘Huh!’ said Curley. ‘‘If I got’em, you’ll 
catch ’em, too—and yo’ sweet’art comin’ next 
week.’? 

Rawley tried to keep on laughing, but his 
laughter had a hollow sound. After a minute 
his face grew sober. ‘‘I think I had ’em when 
I was a boy,’’ he said. 

‘*The’s two kin’s, the black and the white 
mumps. You dunno what kin’ you had.’’ 

‘*Aw—you’re thinking of the measles !’’ said 
Doyle uneasily. 

Rawley caught the mumps. So for that 
matter did all the rest of us on the home ranch 
—that is, all except Taggart. Big Ben looked 
as if he were trying to conceal an apple in 
each cheek. ‘‘Shorty,’’ another of the men, 
resembled a Berkshire pig. My jaws puffed 
out like toy ballooi.s. None of us could en- 
dure the torture of the saddle, and we sat 
round snarling and yowling like a bunch of 
big-jawed bobcats. Nota man of the ‘‘chuck- 
wagon’’ gang or the herders would come within 
three miles of the ranch house. 

It was strange that Bill Taggart escaped, 
for he could not remember that he had ever 
had the mumps. His wife shut herself up in 
the house and declared that no one except her 
husband should gaze upon her affliction. 

If such a thing were possible, Rawley looked 
worse than any of us. He is a handsome man 
of the big, stalwart type; he has fine brows, 
dark eyes, a straight nose, a silky, black mous- 
tache and a square-cut chin. Now, however, 
his face resembled a full moon; his eyes were 
sunk out of sight; a stubbly beard covered his 
protruding jowls, for he could not bear the 


to Bill Taggart. 
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pain of shaving. A glance at him made us 
forget our own misery for a time, and to see 
him sadly regarding himself in the mirror was 
more fun than a roping bee. 
““What’ll I do?” he groaned. 
Elinor see me looking like this.’’ 
‘Send her a telegram not to come,’’ I said. 


“T can’t let 


With much effurt Rawley composed the fol- | 


lowing: 

Please postpone visit. Ranch got the mumps, 

Bill Taggart carried the message to Dugout. 
Ife took a wagon to haul home the supplies 
for the Thanksgiving dinner. And while he 
was still in town, back came a reply from Miss 
Curtis: 

Aunt and I both had mumps. 
Weduesday morning. 

While we were gasping over the message, 
Ah Sing appeared with a towel round his jaws 
and said, ‘*Me sick. Nocookeeglub. Go take 
long rest. Wantee pay now.’ 

In spite of our entreaties, threats and bribes, 
he took his scanty belongings and departed, 
calmly ignoring the insults that Rawley Doyle 
hurled after him. 

it was that afternoon that the ‘‘Tramp’’ 
arrived. Ile was mounted on a rat-tailed, calico 
broncho, with a blanket for a saddle. He said 
we could call him Percival Montressor or John 
Smith, just as we chose, for neither was his 
name. Where he came from and whither he 
was bound was his own business; but he 


Arrive Dugout 


would like a place to sleep and something to’ 


eat. He was about seventeen years old. It 
struck me that a hair cut, a 
bath and some clean clothing 
would make a great improve- 
ment in his appearance. 

**We don’t care anything 
about your antecedents, previ- 
ous habitation or future abode,” 
said Rawley, ‘‘and we’l! call 
you the ‘Tramp; but if you can 
do anything like a man’s work, 
you’re welcome to stay round 
here on wages until some of us 
are well enough to get on the job 
again. You had the mumps?’” 

“Years ago, when I was a 
boy,”’ said the Tramp airily. 
**Just as soon stay on the 2 Bar 
a while as anywhere.’” 

So Rawley led him down to 
the corrals and turned him over 
Doyle took a 
violent dislike to the boy ; and 
Bill reported that he was the 
“ignorantest Smart- Aleck” that, 
had ever been on the ranch. 
But from the wistful look in his 
big blue eyes 1 guessed that his. 
airy speech and careless man- 
ners were more or less assumed. 

The Tramp was the first one 
to reach the table at supper 
time. With Ah Sing gone, it 
had fallen to Doyle and me to 


prepare the meal. The boy Thee ze 
began to eat as if he were aaa 7 





famished, but after a while he w 
pushed back his plate in disgust. 

“What kind of a cook do 
you keep, anyway ?’’ he asked. 


DDI 


‘See here, you half-grown coyote cub, if | from glancing back over our shoulders. When ! does. 


you don’t like our grub you can vamose on 
down the trail,’’ said Doyle angrily. 

The boy shrank back, looking rather fright- 
ened, and I said, in a kinder tone, ‘‘Our 
Chinaman deserted us to-day.’ 

The Tramp turned to me respectfully. ‘‘Per- 
haps I could,’’ he began. Then he swaggered 
to his feet. 
the way to the cook shack,’’ he said. 

An hour later we sat down to a meal that 
convinced us that Ah Sing was a mere amateur. 
Even our swollen jaws and leather tongues 
did not prevent us from eating heartily. 


“That cheeky young scamp has got to cook | 


our Thanksgiving dinner,’’ said Rawley to me 
after breakfast the next morning. ‘‘Ile riles 
me every time he opens his mouth, but he can 
cook! Wasn’t those biscuits of his fine?’’ 

We went out to the cook shack, where the 
Tramp was washing the breakfast dishes. 
Rawley briefly explained matters. 

The boy hesitated and looked at me with 
his appealing eyes. ‘‘I never tried a big affair 
like that,’’ he said. Then he turned to Doyle. 
“Sure I can cook it. Bring on your turkeys 
and other things and turn me loose.’” 


Wednesday morning Bill Taggart left before — 


sunrise for Dugout, to bring Miss Curtis and 
her aunt to the ranch. Doyle wandered rest- 
lessly about the place. 

“Do you suppose it makes much difference 
to a girl how a fellow looks?’’ he asked me, 
time and again. 

‘To escape his sentimental comments I fled 
to the cook shack. 

“What’s his big ugly nibs frettin’ about??? 
asked the Tramp, glancing through the window 
at Rawley, who was pacing uneasily back and. 
forth between the house and the stables. 

“Ife’s afraid Miss Curtis won’t like his new 
style of beauty,’ said L 

“*Mixs Curtis!” cried the Tramp. 

“Yes; she and her Aunt Mary arrive at 
the ranch this afternoon. The dinner is in| 
their honor, you know.’? 











The ‘Tramp tore off his apron and reached | 


THAT'S 


NG PRESENT! 


“Gimme an apron and show me! 


| for his old slouch hat. ‘‘I’m sorry, but I can’t 
cook that dinner for you to-morrow!’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘I gotta be movin’ away from here 
pretty mucho pronto!?? 

Doyle stood in the doorway. ‘Not,’ he said, 
“until that dinner is cooked and on the table.’” 

“T must!’ cried the Trump desperately. 1 
couldn’t face them. They mustn’t see me —’’ 

“Huh!” growled Rawley. 
ticular about your appearance all of a sudden. 
But you’ll stay here and cook that dinner.’? 

Something in the foreman’s words and atti- 
tude evidently cowed the boy. ‘‘Will you 
promise not to let them see me, and to let me 
go as soon as the dinner is over?’’ he said. 

“Yes. Now put your apron back on and 
get to work,’’ said Doyle. 

Miss Curtis and her aunt arrived at the ranch 
about four o’clock. At sight of Elinor, Raw- 
ley forgot all about his changed appearance, 
and ed toward her with anns extended. 

Miss Elinor stepped back with a startled 
air. Then, when she recognized Rawley, she 
seemed not to know whether to laugh or to 
ery. Woman-like, she decided to do both. 

“0 Rawley, is that you?’’ she gasped. 
“You poor, afflicted thing! But how funny 
you look! Oh, we shouldn’t have come after 
you telegraphed! But we got word that my 
brother, Harry, had been seen in this vicinity, 
and Aunt Mary insisted — 

We boys suddenly remembered the aunt, a 
nice, motherly old lady, and we escorted her 
into the house in a body, heroically refraining 
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the lovers joined us a few moments later, 
Doyle’s face was the happiest, ugliest thing 
ever seen on a man. 

‘*It wasn’t my looks that she cared for,’’ he 
whispered to me. 

“It certainly wasn’t,’’ I replied. 


On Rawley’s order the buys took the Tramp | 


into the bunk house that night, and slept with 


| the windows nailed down, the door locked, and : 


the key on a thong about Big Ben’s neck. 
! Early the next morning they escorted him to 


him until noon. 

The Thanksgiving dinner began with much 
merriment. The ‘‘chuck-wagon’’ gang and the 
herders, whose fears had been entirely overcome 
by a desire for turkey, a curiosity to see Miss 
Curtis and a chance to jeer at our distorted 
faces, were there to the last man. Some of them 
caught the mumps, but they afterwards said 
that they would risk the smallpox for another 
feast like that. Kven Mrs. Taggart ventured : 
out, and forgot all about her swollen jaws in the 
, fuss that everyone made over the baby. We 

seated ourselves at the long tables in the dining 
, room, and when Big Ben and Shorty, who had 
volunteered to serve as waiters, brought in the 
turkey, the boys gave the rangers’ yell. 
| ‘“*You must have a very fine cook,’’ said 
| Aunt Mary, after tasting the turkey. ‘This 
oyster dressing tastes just like mine,’’ she 
added in unconscious egotism. 
| ‘*That’s because you taught me how to make 
it, Aunt Mary.’’ 

We glanced up, startled. In the doorway 
stood the Tramp—no, it was only a big, home- 
sick boy with tears in his wistful eyes. 

“darry ? screamed Miss Curtis. 

“My boy, my boy, at last!’’? sobbed Aunt 
Mary, staggering to her feet and holding out 
her arms. 

Well, after the excitement had died down 
; somewhat, Harry told us about himself. It 
was not much of a story. Through inexperi- 

‘ence with the West he had failed to find work, 
and he was too proud to write home for money. 


“Mighty par- | 


the cook shack, where Curley stood guard over | 


In despair he had exchanged his clothing and | 
other belongings for the rat-tailed cayuse, and | 
had struck out across the plains. In a land 
where good cooks are always in demand, it 
had never occurred to him to put to use the 
training that he had unwillingly received from 
his sister and aunt. 

“To think that you were Elinor’s brother!” 
said Doyle, placing his hand on Harry’s 


shoulder. ‘‘You impudent young rascal, I’ve 
a notion to thrash you for not telling me.’’ 

‘* Lovers always hate their sweetheart’s 
younger brothers,’’ said Big Ben, and at our 
laughter blushed a brilliant purple. 

Curley took up his knife and fork. ‘‘Being 
as things have turned out as they have,” he 
said, ‘‘I don’t see why we shouldn’t finish 
the Tramp’s Thanksgiving dinner.’”’ 


CHRISTMAS VIOLETS 
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3S 
if, FTER a long afternoon of Christ- 
mas shopping, Mrs. Beering | 
wearily entered the living room. 
**Every year it’s this way ; and 
every year I declare it will be | 
the last time it happens!’’ she! 
exclaimed. 

‘*Poor momey!’’ said Christine, as she re- 
moved the heavy furs from her mother’s neck 
and took the bundles from her arms. 

“Did you get everything?’’ Phillis asked, 
thrusting her finger among the packages. ‘‘The , 
pearl and sapphire pin for Aunt Dorothy ?’’ 

‘*Everything: the pin for Aunt Dorothy, 

though I know she’s got any | 
number of them—only this is! 
rather quaint ; a lacquer electric 
lamp for Cousin Bess—I tried 
to get the slipper buckles you 
suggested, Phillis, but they said 
it would take three weeks to| 
have them made.’? 

Christine caught up her gown 
and danced a few little steps 
up and down in front of her 
mother. 

“Oh, Pm so excited, mom- 
ey!’? she cried. ‘‘ 1’m sure 
daddy’s going to give me that 
adorable platinum bracelet I 

’ want.’” 

7 But Mrs. Beering’s face had 
clouded over and she paid no 

\ attention to her daughter’s re- 

+ mark. 

“Girls,” she exclaimed, ‘‘tell 
me! What have you got for 
your Aunt Sylvia?”’ 

Christine stopped her danc- 
ing. ‘T’ve forgotten all about 
her,’”? she answered frankly ; 
‘but I can give her that book 
on ‘Human Efficiency’ that 
Cousin Will gave me last year. 
I’ve never even opened it.’” 

“And Ill give her the raffia 
workbag I bought at the sum- 
mer sale,’’ Phillis said. 

Mrs. Beering looked at her | 
daughters with an expression of 
doubt. ‘*What has Jack got?”’ 

Christine laughed. ‘*Oh,he’ll 
give her violets! He always 

It’s a habit with him; he’ll give every- 
one v iolets to his dying day.’’ 

| ‘Well, if I had a habit, I’d pick out a less 
‘expensive one,’’ Phillis remarked. ‘* What 
have you got for Aunt Sylvia, mother ?’” 

**T haven’t anything. ’” 

“Give her a down comfortable. 
her covers are all worn out or thin.’’ 

“‘T gave her one two years ago—a very prac- 
tical dark one,’’? Mrs. Beering answered. 

“*Oh, give her violets!?’ Jack Beering stood 
laughing in the doorway. ‘‘Give her violets, 
and she’ll bless you. Who’s the lucky recipient, 
anyway ?”? 

He threw himself into a chair and pulled 
Christine down beside him. 
| ‘Aunt Sylvia; and no doubt she’d think 
| one bunch of violets quite enough,’? Christine 
replied, saucily shaking her head. 

Jack’s face sobered. ‘‘I don’t believe shell 
| want much of anything this year,’”’ he said. 
| ‘I met Doctor Wendel in town, and he said 
' she'd been sick with rheumatism for a week | 
land didn’t get any better.’’ 
Mrs. Beering rose quickly. 
; sick !’? she exclaimed. 

‘““Why, momey, what are you going to do?’’ | 
Christine asked. 

Mrs. Beering fingered her coat in hesitation. 

“I’m going to Aunt Sylvia,’’ she replied 
quietly, after a moment. 

‘IT don’t see why that’s necessary. To- 
morrow will do just as well,’’ Phillis argued. 

“Tam going now. Jack, tell James to be 
ready with the limousine. ’? 

“Why, momey, you’re all tired out !’’ Chris- 
jtine remonstrated. ‘Don’t you want me to 
go with you?’” 

“No, nol’? Mrs. Beering responded impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I should have zone long ago. It’s 
almost a year since I’ve seen her, and now! 
\ she’ s ill’? She turned in the doorway and 
looked back at her two daughters. ‘‘Try to 
decide on the Christmas gift while I’m gone.’ 

Out on the long country road in the luxurious 
car, Mrs. Beering had ample time to think. 
She leaned her head against the cushions ‘and’! 
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watched the little country cottages and ram- 
bling old farmhouses move past. Somehow 
she forgot her surroundings and was wafted 
back into the life of the country. 

As the car drew up before a cosy little farm- 
house that hugged the road, she remembered 
that in her childhood she had often descended 
there from her father’s big farm wagon to 
spend ten wonderful days with the dearest 
aunt in the world—Aunt Sylvia. 

Mrs. Beering opened the front door and 
climbed the stairs with the same anticipation 
that she had felt so many years ago. She 
even found herself sniffing for the odor of spicy 
gingernuts. Gingernuts and Christmas and 
Aunt Sylvia! Those had been the three great 
delights of her youth. 

She turned the bedroom door knob and softly 
entered. The little old lady lying there could 
not keep back the look of surprised delight as 
she saw her visitor. 

‘‘Dear, dear Aunt Sylvia!’? Mrs. Beering 
exclaimed, and there was no mistaking the 
warmth of her greeting. ‘‘I came to take you 
right home with me,’’ she went on, smiling 
|down into the upturned face, so beautifully 
delicate. ‘‘You’re coming home and you’re 
going to get well, and I won’t listen to a ‘no.’ ”” 

it was an impulsive demand, prompted, 
perhaps, by the mood of the moment, but the 


| sincerity of her tones won the little old lady’s 


consent. With the help of a neighbor who 
had come in to take care of Aunt Sylvia, Mrs. 
Beering began to prepare for the trip home. 
Later, while she made her way to the ‘‘spare 
room’? to get some things for Aunt Sylvia to 
put on, she found her enthusiasm growing 
cold. Afterall, Aunt Sylvia was not the same 


‘aunt of her little-girlhood, and she, Mrs. Beer- 


ing, was an entirely different person from the 
country lass who had married wealthy John 
Beering twenty-four years before. What would 
the family think ! 

She could see Christine’s look of perplexity 
as she announced her visitor’s arrival and 
Jack’s good-natured acquiescence and the as- 
tonishment in Phillis’s beautiful eyes. She 
assured herself that it would not be for long— 
that Aunt Sylvia would understand the differ- 
ence in their stations in life and return home 
in a few weeks. 

As she lifted her head and saw her reflection 
in the glass of the mahogany burean, she 
stopped short. Phillis—scornful, aristocratic 
Phillis—stared back at her; and she had won- 
dered often what made her own child so—so— 
could she call it—snobbish ! 

She dropped to her knees and opened the 
lowest drawer of the great bureau. 

‘*You will find all my things in the top 
drawer of the bureau—the top drawer,’’ she 
remembered Aunt Sylvia had said. She ceased 
to wonder at her aunt’s r peated direction as 
she gazed at the contents of the lowest drawer. 

In distress Mrs. Beering sat back and stared 
at the array before her: the hideous dark blue 
and brown comfortable that was so ‘‘practi- 
cal’’; the impossible gray and red bed slippers: 
the blue Roman pearls, Phillis’s last year’s 
gift; an unattractive print of a Bouguereau. 
Those were on top. She did not stop to look 
below them. .One after the other the horrors 
of past years flashed across her mind. 

On top of all lay an envelope, on which were 
the words: ‘‘For my great-nephew, Jack.’’ 
Without thought of trespassing she opened the 
unsealed envelope. Something heavy dropped 
to the fluor. She picked it up, and the light, 
catching it, flashed back the flaming color of 
a wonderful diamond set in the hilt of a tiny 
sword. Mrs. Beering’s eyes wandered from 
the jewel back to the letter. 

‘* Because, dear lad, your violets have brought 
joy to many of my Christmases, I am leaving 
you this scarf pin that belonged to your Great- 
Grandfather Searles,’’ 

Mrs. Beering read no farther. Jack with 
his violets! What perfect irony, if only Aunt 
Sylvia knew it! Yet at least the old lady 
believed that one in the family had expended 
@ little love on her at Christmas. 

The diamond was worth a great deal of 
money, and Aunt Sylvia had preferred to keep 
it—to pass it on to Jack—rather than to buy 
herself some of the things that would have 
made her life more comfortable. 

Mrs. Beering’s eyes sought the corners of 
the room—a quaint, old-time room, one of the 
few that had passed( unscathed through the 
raids antt-blandisliments,of nziny seekers aft. 
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old china and old furniture. Everything was 
shabby. 
off the bureau in several places, and the un- 
papered wall was cracked from ceiling to 


floor; but the little room had a quiet dignity | like the skimmed milk of a rummage sale,’? and thrust one of the gray and red slippers Christine exclaimed. 


|from the bag. Jack’s remarks grew fewer as 


li ing gazed at his wife in puzzled silence. 
| **Where did you get them, mother? Looks 


| “Taken separately, they aren’t so bad,’? 


The rug was faded, the veneer was the collection on the floor increased ; Mr. Beer- Phillis said, but her burning cheeks showed looking at those things. 


what her real thousht was. 


“They are dreadful!’? Christine stooped 


that made Mrs. Beering’s cheeks flame at the Jack said, as the last, a brass vase encircled into the fire. 


thought of the contents of the lowest drawer. 
For a moment more she looked about the 
room; then she closed the drawer with a de- 
termined push. 
When Aunt Sylvia had been bundled up and 


the neighbor was tucking her into the warm | 


| by two dragons endeavoring to bite each other’s 
tails, was added to the collection. 
| “Why, that’s the vase Tom Wallace gave 
‘me for a wedding present !?’ Mr. Beering ex. | 
claimed, seizing the vase. 

‘*These,’’ said Mrs. Beering slowly, 







“rep- 


‘What a jolly fire they’ll make!’ Jack said, 
thrusting the second slipper into the fire, 
where the two burned merrily toxether. 

“That will do’? Mrs. Beering said, laying 
‘ahand on Christine’sarm. ‘To-morrow they 
are going straight back. I wouldn’t have 


car, Mrs. Beering rushed back to the ‘‘spare | resent the thoughtfulness and love that have Aunt Sylvia know for anything that we had 


room.’? 
bled each and every one of the incongruities 


from the lowest drawer into a bag. Only the , 


letter with its precious contents she left behind. 

At the end of the ride, when Aunt Sylvia 
had been carried up to the softly lighted gray 
and pink room, Mrs. Beering had Jack bring 
the bag in and put it into the living room. 

‘Why, mother,’? Jack said, noticing a 
twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘you look mighty happy !”” 

Mr. Beering beamed down at his wife. 
‘*Why haven’t you had your aunt visit you 
before ?’’ he asked. 

Mrs. Beering’s face sobered a little, but 
brightened again almost immediately. ‘* After 
dinner we shall hang the wreaths, and then I’m 
going to show you what I have in the bag.’’ 

‘*You’re almost making me like the bustle 
of Christmas, mother,’’ Phillis said, as she 
arranged a bunch of holly in a copper bowl. 

So that was what Christmas meant to Phil- 
lis—bustle ! 

‘*Momey, let me eat dinner with Aunt 
Sylvia,’’ said Christine, as she tripped down 
the stairs with sparkling eyes. ‘‘She’s the 
dearest, sweetest little lady, and I’m guing to 





buy her a pink silk kimono, so she’ll tit right | 


intc the room with her gray hair.’’ She 
stopped short with a breathless laugh. ‘‘O 
momey, think of her reading the ‘Human 
Efficiency’ book! Think of her —”’ 


‘*There, there, Christine!’? Mrs. .Beering | 


interrupted. ‘‘I want you here with me, and 
1 want Phillis to have dinner with Aunt Syl- 
via. Ask her to tell you all about the things 
I used to do on the farm, Phillis, and get her 
to tell you about the gingernuts.’’ 

Phillis demurred. She did not know Aunt 
Sylvia well. Whatever could she talk about 
to an old person? 

“‘Oh, go ahead, Phil! Mother asked you 
tol’? Jack exclaimed ; and Phillis went. 

“*Well, Phillis??? Mrs. Beering asked, as 
her elder daughter descended the stairs to the 
living room, where all the family were gath- 
ered after dinner. 


Phillis walked across the room and fingered + 


the magazines on the table in silence. 
**Have you noticed her hands, mother ?’’ 
she said at last. ‘‘They’re just like ivory,— 


where they aren’t rough from work,—and her | 


face is like a piece of beautiful china. Do you 
think it would cost too much to get her a pink 
pearl? I don’t know just why—but she really 
ought to have a pink pearl.’’ She hesitated 
in embarrassment. 

‘© You'll have a color scheme to beat anything 
yet, if you keep on, with Aunt Sylvia as the 
high light.’ Jack, on the stepladder, laughed 
and dropped a wreath upon Christine’s head. 

**Oh, don’t fool, Jack!’’ Christine remon- 
strated. ‘‘Let’s hurry and see what mother 
has in the bag.””? ~ 

At last the wreaths were hung; holly and 
mistletoe clung to the doorways and swung 
from pictures; and the fire glowed out upon 
the assembled family. 

**Christmas again,’? Mr. Beering said half 
to himself; ‘‘Christmas with the hustle and 
the bustle and —’’ 

**And the fun, dad,’’ Jack put in, from the 
hearthrug. 

‘*And the presents,’’ Phillis added, lying 
indolently back in her chair. 

‘* And the thoughtlessness. ’’ 
spoke softly. 

Everyone was silent. The fire lighted the 
faces and danced upon the Christmas greens. 

‘*And the love, momey! You forgot the 
love!’? Christine exclaimed, nestling her head 
down beside her father’s. ‘‘Why, if I knew 
daddy was giving me the platinum bracelet 
without any love, I don’t think I’d want it.’’ 

‘*Who said bracelet ?’’ her father demanded, 
pulling her hair affectionately. 

‘*No arguments! I know you want to see 
what I have in the bag: some gifts—some 
thought—and much, much love.’’ There was 
a little quaver in Mrs. Beering’s voice. 

Jack brought the old bag. 

‘*T must have some space, ’’ said Mrs. Beering. 
“Turn on the lights. Now are you ready?’’ 

The family crowded close. Phillis and Chris- 
tine drew back as the dark blue quilt with its 
grotesque brown figures came to light. 

“Oh, Isay! Where did you get that thing ?’” 
Jack exclaimed. 

“What is it, anyway?’’ Mr. Beering asked. 

‘*It’s—it’s—a down comfortable,’’ Phillis 
said faintly. 

“Oh, I see, an inducer of nightmares!’ Mr. 
Beering remarked. 

Jack drew out the Roman pearls, and held 
them against Christine’s red dress. 

‘‘Wear them, Chrissy, and you’ll be the 
living likeness of a futurist’s ideal.’’ 

One by one Mrs. Beering took the things 


Mrs. Beering 


ten years—perhaps longer. ’’ 
“Why, Jane!’ Mr. Beering said. 
| ‘*You gave her such things!’’ Jack said. 


With a sweeping movement she tum- gone toward Aunt Sylvia’s Christmases for been enduring these things. I should Kate to 


| have her pity us.’” 
| She thrust the things back into the bag. 


‘*Christmas!’? Mr. Beering reflected. ‘'1 


|had quite forgotten there was such a day, 
They’d never make 





j you think of it.’? 

| “But we aren’t going to let you, daddy !’” 

“There’s a pink silk 
kimono to buy—my money; and a pearl— 
Phillis’s money, and perhaps some of yours; 
and—and—a bunch of violets. ’” 

1 Yes’? Jack said, “I’m going to make it a 
bunch of violets, because they’re a habit, and 
another bunch for love,?’ and he laid his hand 
over his mother’s. 

Mrs. Beering smiled happily. 
‘And 1,”? Phillis said defiantly, ‘shall give 
her a tea when she’s well, and introduce her 
to all my friends as the sweetest martyr te 
, Christmas thoughtlessness that ever lived.’’ 
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with the Wardells these days, for 


morning. He seemed like an 
engine with full steam on, snort- 
ing and puffing in the station and 
wild to be off down the track. 
But absorbed as he was in his own affairs, 
he could not fail to notice on the morning 
after the picnic the white face of Delia Ses- 
sions. It had that curious pallor that a dark 
face alone can have, and with the deep rings 
beneath the eyes and the pathetic droop of the 





even a more absorbed person 
than Robert. He chanced to 
have a moment alone with 
her, and with an impulse of 
comradeship he spoke out his 
sympathy. 

“Things going wrong with 
you, Delia?’’ he asked. 

Unable to speak, 
nodded. 

‘All because of an old 
trouble?’’ 

Again she nodded. 

‘Something you can’t pos- 
sibly help—an old, dead 
trouble dumped on you and 
smothering you?”’ 

“Yes!” 

“Then why in heaven’s 
'name,’? demanded Robert, 
“don’t you get away from 
| here? Dalroy isn’t giving 
you anything; that old no- 
tion of staying round and 
living a thing down when a 
whole community is deter- 
mined that you shall go into 
| your grave with your trouble 
still hanging over you doesn’t 
appeal to me a little bit. Get 
out of the place, that’s what 
I say —get out and begin 
over. A fellow’s got to have 
fresh air and room—and a 
girl needs the same things. 
This air isn’t fresh for you, 
and they haven’t given you 
room. You talk to mother— 
she’}l help you.’? 


she 


*“*Thank you, Robert. I 
shall, I certainly shall. But, 
Robert —’’ 

“Yes?” 


‘You believe in me??? 
“‘Of course I do, down to the ground and up 


never have to ask that question of anyone.’’ 

‘But there are obstacles—Cousin Jenny —’’ 

‘*Overcome the obstacles. That’s what 
they’re for. Good-by, Delia.’’ 

The girl waited until he had said good-by to 
his family, and then flew to Mrs. Wardell. 
Her eyes were hot and strained, her mouth 
was quivering. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘‘you must let me begin 
to look for the necklace. Oh, just give me 
permission to look everywhere !’” 

She stopped, flaming scarlet. Perhaps Mrs. 
Wardell would not like to have her prying into 
everything in the house, she who — 


gravely. 
mine. I cannot let a guest whom I trust fight 
‘to clear herself of such a suspicion—particu- 
larly when the suspicion does not exist. You 


would be ashamed to look you in the face!’’ 
‘“‘What am I to do, then?’’ demanded the 

girl nervously. ‘‘Oh, yes, it would be horrid, 

wouldn’t it? A thing no lady like you could 


Here I am, with you wondering about me—in 
spite of yourself, you’re wondering about me! 
Robert says I ought to go away to some new 
place, and I must! I must! I can’t stand 
this any longer |’’ 

She suddenly flung her arms about Mrs. 





to the skies. But you must go where you’ll | 


“TI can’t do that,’’? said Mrs. Wardell) 
“It reflects on your dignity and on | 


mustn’t ask it of me, Delia. Why, the girls | 


allow? But what good does that do me?, 
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ff REAKFAST was a brisk affair | Wardell’s neck and broke into passionate tears. | was to take charge of her school. 
| Mrs. Wardell had no objection to ‘‘a good ery’? | 
Robert was always eager in the for an overwrought girl, but this was not ‘‘a|it was nearer home than the one offered her 





good cry.”? It was a tempest of grief and 
shame. Rue and Annie Dee, hearing it, ran 
into the room, but at a look from their mother 
stole away again. But before the morning 
was over, the four of them had found the 
calmness that was necessary for a frank dis- 
cussion of Delia’s situation. ‘They were all 
in favor of a change for her. 

‘*A person has no right to stay where she’ll 
; be crushed, I can see that,’’ Delia agreed. 
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IT WAS THE SECOND FOR ACTION. 


! Cousin Jenny would be alla mistake, wouldn’t 
it? It would only make us both wretched.’’ 

‘The first duty of every person,’’ said Mrs. 
Wardell, ‘tis to do the finest thing by his own ' 
soul. Sometimes that comes through sacrifice, 
and sometimes it comes through refusing to be | 
sacrificed. In either case, the soul marches on. ’’ 

‘““The only question remaining is, where 
Delia can march to?’’? Rue said. 

“Why not to Chicago?’’ asked Annie Dee. 

‘*To do what?’’ persisted Rue. 

‘‘What can you do, Delia—sing, dance, teach, 
paint, write, typewrite, keep books, sew —’’ 

‘There you are!’’? Delia interrupted. ‘‘I 
can do embroidering and all kinds of fine hand 
sewing. It’s a talent with me—one of the 
things I inherited.’’ She made a queer little 
face, half tender, half angry. 
know, only the other day Pat was telling me 
'that Miss Torrey knew of a settlement house 
in Chicago where they would pay well to have 
sewing of that sort taught to the girls. Do 
you suppose she was trying to tempt me to 
| leave Dalroy? Of course it may be too late 
for me to get the position. ’’ 

“We'll find out all about it,’ said Mrs. 
Wardell. ‘‘But whether you get the partic- 
ular position or not, you’ll get something. I 
should like that .settlement work for you, 
because it would probably give you a home.’’ 

Rue had her own problems these days. Sep- 
tember was at hand, and that meant that she 





‘*And do you | 
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She had 
decided on the one in Dubuque, Iowa, because 


jin Arizona. 

“1 don’t want to be a baby,’’ she said to 
Patricia, ‘‘but I certainly do dread leaving 
home. Here’s funny little Annie Dee working 
away on her poems and actually making a 
good deal of money out of them. She’s been 
doing a lot for a large advertising agency, and 
they’ve paid her well. It seems actually silly 
to make a living as easily as that, doesn’t it? 
She just goes humming and dancing round 


mouth it would have caught the attention of | ‘‘To live on here thinking that I owed it to; the house, working up a rhythm, as she puts 


it, and the first thing we 
know she has a bunch of 
verses finished and in the 
mail. Did you ever hear of 
anything so ridiculous?’’ 

“T never did!’’ Patricia 
agreed. ‘*I always said that 
this was an astounding world. 
Some odd little talent will get 
ahead of the solidest worth. 
In speaking of solid worth 
I refer, Rue, to the qualities 
possessed by such persons as 
you and me. By odd little 
talents, I mean’’—and here 
she raised her voice for the 
benefit of Annie Dee—‘-such 
flimsy wits as those by which 
your unreflecting sister ca- 
joles dollars from the pockets 
of trusting business men.’’ 

Annie Dee’s derisive gig- 
gle was heard, but she did 
not permit herself to be 
drawn into the conversation, 
for she was at that very mo- 
ment concocting some verses 
describing how certain joint- 
ed dolls were like your own 
little sister or your own little 
brother. Annie Dee’s verses 
were, indeed, very much on 
her mind. If she awoke 
early, she seized her pencil 
and paper, which she always 
kept beside her bed, and tried 
experiments in blithe rhythm 
and amazing rime. 

“I’m the one who must 
stay at home with mother. ’’ 

She was quite aware of 
her impulsiveness, and she 
agreed with her family that 
home was the place for her. 

“T have to be kept under restraint,’’ she 
said once to Wylie Curtis. ‘‘I shall never 
leave mother till I can do so in the care of a 
solemn husband, preferably a deacon—with 
| whom T shall be perfectly miserable, but who 
will keep me in order. ’” 

“Why not marry a policeman and be done 
with it?’’ 

“Policemen are nice,’? Annie Dee replied 
with an air of innocent pleasure. ‘*]’m so 
glad you thought of that!’’ 

Rue’s trunks were all packed, when the 

unexpected happened. One of the primary 
teachers in the Dalroy school was engaged to 
be married to a young man in the implement 
business; he was suddenly transferred to Albu- 
querque and insisted on taking his sweetheart 
with him. A hasty marriage was the conse- 
quence; and Pat fled to the Wardells, carrying 
| the first rumor of it. 
‘I never was so delighted to hear of a 
| wedding in my life! And I always like to 
‘hear of weddings. Kue, you must put in an 
application at once for the vacancy. ‘Then 
' you can stay here with your own fascinating 
‘family and your fond friends.’’ 

‘“‘Why should the Board of Education give 
me the place?’’? demanded Rue. ‘‘And if 
they did, there’s my Iowa job! It’s too late 
to throw that up. I wish you hadn’t upset 
me, Pat, by telling me about it.’’ 

‘*Leave it all to me!’’ Pat cried. 

‘|| And) surely enough, Patricia was equal to 
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THE WILD eae 


e HE wild turkey is said to have 
been brought to America from 
Spain, and from Asia, and from 
middle Europe; but the fact is 
that it is an American bird by 
the royal right of birth. The 
proof is that its remains have 
been found in the marsh lands of New Jersey 
that were formed in the Quaternary age— 
probably tens of thousands of years ago. 

Of all birds the wild turkey may pretend to 
be the best known and the most important in 
an economic sense. It is the first and greatest. 
game bird, and moreover it vecupies a peculiar 
position in our affections, for in a sense it is al 
national bird. What would Thanksgiving be | 
without a turkey? | 

When the Spaniards came to America they 
found the wild turkey in Mexico, and possibly | 
in Porto Rico and other islands. The Pilgrims ' 
found it in New England. The bird then 
ranged from Ontario, Canada, and the Dakotas 
to Mexico. Since the bird was easy to shoot 
and to trap, it fell a victim to the crude guns 
of the Pilgrims and became a common article 
of food. At the Thanksgiving feast with 
which Governor Bradford celebrated the first 
crop of the colonies, it was the principal dish. 
The Thanksgiving-Day idea grew and was 
perpetuated in many states, and the turkey 
became intimately associated with all Thanks- 
giving feasts. 











THE KING OF GAME BIRDS. 


HE turkey belongs to the pheasant fam- 
ily, which ineludes the finest game birds, 
and in size, beauty and value to man it 
may be considered to be the king of the tribe. 
The early Spanish invaders of America sent it | 
to Europe as early as the sixteenth century, 
and it was soon distributed over Spain and 
other countries. An old English rime runs: 
Turkeys, carps, hoppes, piccarel and beer 
Came into England all in one year. 

Archbishop Cranmer refers in his writings 
to the turkey, and Dugdale, in his ‘‘Origines 
Juridiciales,’’ mentions two turkeys and four 
chicks as a part of a banquet in 1555. ‘That 
they were not rare is shown by the price, 
which was four shillings. A French author 
says that in 1566 turkeys were introduced from 
some newly discovered ‘‘Indian Islands’’— 
doubtless Porto Rico. 

‘The very fact that the turkey is valuable 
as food has been the means of perpetuating | 
it. Shot down and exterminated in state 
and territory by the relentless market hunter, 
it would long ago have disappeared had it 
not been domesticated and carefully propa- 
gated by farmers all over the world. According 
to the United States census report four million 
turkeys are raised in America every year, 
and the money invested is about eight million 
dollars annually. 

The wild turkey can still be found in very 
limited numbers in Pennsylvania, in cer-! 
tain Western States, such as Michigan and 





i long, and its weight ranges in 
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Wisconsin, and to a greater or less extent from 
the Chesapeake Bay region to the states that 
border the Gulf of Mexico. One of the best 
regions in which to see the bird in its full, 
splendor is the mountains of Arizona, where 
it will doubtless live for many years to come. 
In appearance the wild turkey challenges | 
admiration. Tall, big, orna- 
mental, it is the game of game. 
An average turkey is four feet 


the different species from fif- 
teen to forty pounds. In the 
bright sunlight the male Mel- 
eagris gallopavo, the North 
American species, gleams and 
scintillates, displaying a wide 
range of colors that include 
green, dull gold, deep black, 
white, chestnut and dazzling 
red. Its feathers have a velvet- 
black tip. Bronze green is the 
prevailing tint of the second- 
aries, which are also barred 
with white with gray tints. 
The primary feathers, black 
barred with white, are most 
conspicuous, but they do not exceed the beauty | 
of the black feathers, rich in purple reflec- 
tions, that protect the rump. The tail of the! 
cock is a gorgeous ornament when spread out 
in a fan; the main color is chestnut, barred 
and vermiculated with vivid black, and near 
the tip is a broad black band. Each tail feather 
is tipped with a rich buff. 

From that bronze mass of feathers rises the 
almost naked, featherless neck and head, with ! 
a skin of brilliant red, dotted here and there | 
with black bristles. ‘The bill and legs are red, 
and the latter are spurred. From the breast 
hangs a bunch of black bristles, and from over 
the nose a pendulous, red, fleshy object swings 
to and fro, giving the turkey a jaunty and 
debonair appearance. 

‘The female wild turkey is smaller than the 
male. Its plumage lacks the metallic lustre, 
and the peculiar breast bunch of bristles is 
missing. 

All the turkeys known to-day—and there 
are several species—are descended from this 
wild turkey. 

One species is the Mexican turkey, Meleagris 
mericuna, It does not stand so high as the 
American bird, but it is very beautiful. Its 
body feathers are dark, almost black, yet have 





/& metallic bronze glow in the vivid sunlight 


of Mexico. The Aztecs, Mayas and other 


races that had a highly developed civilization , 





THE WILD TURKEY 
(MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO). 





ages before Columbus discovered America used 
those birds in their feasts. 

Farther south, in Honduras, there is still 
another species—the most beautiful of the 
entire tribe. The general color of the bird 
is a rich bronze green. 

The white turkeys, known as the White 
Hollands, from a mistaken im- 
pression that they came from 
Holland, are sports or albinos. 
Crested turkeys are occasion- 
ally found, but they are ac- 
cidents. A variety that is 
recognized as the Rio Grande 
turkey ranges the northeastern 
part of Mexico and southeast- 
ern Texas, and still another 
smaller variety is found in 
southern Florida. 

Aside from the varieties and 
species mentioned above, there 
are certain minor differences 
tunong turkeys recognized by 
breeders. Thus in America 
six varieties are known among 
tame or domesticated birds. 
‘Those are the Narragansett, 
Bronze, Buff, Slate, Black and White. The 
largest are the Bronze and Narragansett birds. 
‘Third in commercial rank stands the White. 
‘The Buff and Slate are of medium size, and 
the so-called Black turkey is the smallest and 
most undesirable. 

The wild turkey loves fairly open, wooded 
regions, through which it can wander freely, 
feeding on nuts, insects and tender vegetation. 
It roams about in bands, keeping mainly to 
the ground, running with remarkable speed 
when chased, and flying well for so large a 
bird. 


BEAU BRUMMEL OF BIRDS. 


Te courtships of many birds are an 
extraurdinary spectacle, but that of the 
turkey leads them all in pompous display, 

exaggerated conceit and insufferable compla- 

cency. With tail expanded, head thrown back, 
wings dropped and cutting the svil or leaves, 
the turkey gobbler, with his laughable ‘ ‘notes, ’” 
ig the Beau Brummel of bird creation. The 
female, a demure bird compared to the cock, 
builds a rude nest comparable to that of some 
gulls—a mere depression lined with leaves or 
some soft material. ‘There, if the hen is in 

her prime, she will lay from six or eight to a 

dozen large, brown-spotted or flecked eggs. 

In the third season young hens lay six or 


seven eggs, and the next season eight or nine. 
The fourth season appears to be the most 
productive; after that the eggs decrease in 
number. 

‘The hen turkey is watchful of the eggs, for 
sometimes the gobblers in a fit of rage or pos- 
sibly of jealousy destroy the eggs or even the 
young. The young of the wild turkey are 
attractive little creatures; their color—a yel- 
lowish buff, darker above—is almost identical 
with that of the common bronze young turkeys 
of our farmyards. 

After the advent of the young the gobbler, 
so attentive before, deserts the hen and her 
chicks; the mother alone rears the delicate 
young, watching them assiduously until they 
are able to protect themselves. From that 
time on the young are unusually hardy. 


BOTH SLY AND STUPID. 


T= young turkeys subsist mostly on 
insects, such as grasshoppers, and spend 
the greater part of their time in searching 

for them. As they grow older they include 

in their diet seeds, berries, delicate buds, 
grain, grapes and, later, acorns and chest- 
nuts. 

Often several birds join forces, and you will 
see the splendid spectacle of a large flock wan- 
dering deliberately through the forests. As 
the birds grow, the old gobblers that deserted 
thein at birth join them. If in their wander- 
ing the flock comes to a river, they cross it on 
the wing. They have been known to fly more 
than halfamile. Their chief method of escape 
is to run; they have remarkable speed, and in 
certain regions afford sport to mounted hunters 
with greyhounds. 

The turkey is sly and seemingly clever at 
times; generally, however, it is very stupid. 
At night it roosts on the limbs of trees. 
The domestic bird has the same strong in- 
clination; even in the coldest weather it 
wishes to roost on low limbs or branches 
outdoors. 

The Pilgrims trapped the birds by leading 
them along a grain-covered trench into an 
absurdly simple trap, where the stupid turkeys 
remained merely because the restricted light 
came from above, and they looked up instead 
of down. That trap is used to-day. Indeed, 
the stupidity of the bird has had much to do 
with its approaching extinction. It is shot 
from ambush and lured by calls that imitate 
the male or female. 

No bird is so much surrounded by a glamour 
of romance as the turkey; and although few 
birds are so wel] known, no one can definitely 
give the reason for its name. Some believe 
that this bird with its fez-like pendant came 
from Turkey; others think that the bird de- 
rives its name from one of its own notes, which 
resembles the word. 

The wild turkey is fast disappearing ; if we 
wish to save it from extinction, we should give 
it the aid of sustaining laws in all regions 
where it is found. 





her task. A few telegrams settled the Dubuque i 
matter; and Rue received her permission to} 
take charge of part of the first-grade pupils 
in the Dalroy school. 

‘So unpack your trunks, honey bird,’’ said | 
Annie Dee, ‘‘and be happy with us. Aren’t 
we the lucky Wardells? Of course maybe you 
can find something to worry about, because 
you carry round a sort of magnifying glass | 
made for the enlargement of worries, but so 
far as I can see with my two naked eyes there 
isn’t a cloud on the Wardell destiny.’ 

Then, after a moment, she added: 

‘The Curtis boys have just about decided 
to stay in Dalroy.’’ 

Rue neglected to give the ironic chuckle that 
might have been expected to follow that re- 
mark. 

Trouble, however, as a great many have 
observed, is quick to follow upon just such 
vainglorious boasting; and the trouble that 
came, unexpectedly as an earthquake, not 
only shook the contentment of the Wardells 
to its foundation but brought catastrophe to 
others. 

The season had been an unusually rainy one, 
and a number of small floods caused by cloud- 
bursts and long continuous rains had hindered 
work upon the dam. For one reason and an- 
other the, river carried a great deal of drift, 
and this had on several occasions made such a 
conglomerate mess at the sluices that the vents 
had been almost completely closed. The water 
had risen at such a rate as to threaten the 
green concrete work. 

However, the difficulty was not regarded as 
serious until a heavy rain stopped work on 
the dam for three days. Robert’s thought 
early and late had been for the sluices, and 
his men had worked like Trojans to keep them 
clear; but in spite of their efforts they had 
failed. Both Robert and Mr. Harmon trembled 
for their still green cement. 

The rising waters began to inundate the low 
lands that Captain Quincannon had owned, 
and the sight of the flooded land exasperated 
him as much as if they were still his own. 

The money that he had received for the 
land from Mr. Harmon he had already spent 
in wild and riotous nights with his boon: 








companions, and there were hours 

when he persuaded himself that he 

never had been paid anything for his property. 
At such moments, breaking into wild elo- 
quence, he explained to whoever would listen 
that the valuable land had been wrested frum 
him by a tyrant. 

Dalroy was now amused and now annoyed at 
those outbreaks. Quincannon, they all agreed, 
had long been looking for a grievance, and was 
delighted at having found one at last. 

Robert, jaded with a long and anxious day, 
caught a glimpse of the haggard old rivermman 
watching the rising waters from the height 
above the dam. The old man frowned from 
under his shaggy gray brows at the young 
engineer, who nodded absent-mindedly and 
strode on toward home. 

A violent wind had risen during the after- 
noon and dark clouds, with saffron-hued edges, 
had gathered in the west. 

‘Another rainfall is coming,’’ said Robert 
to Mr. Harmon, whom he had overtaken on 
the street, ‘‘and it won’t be safe for the men 
to work on the dam.’’ 

“‘The whole trouble seems superfluous to 
me,’’ said John Harmon testily. 

‘*Well, we couldn’t keep the rain off, could 
we? Floods don’t usually come until later in 
the month; but they’re here, and I don’t see 
how anyone can be blamed. ’’ 

“They can be blamed for not keeping the 
sluices clear.’? 

“*Ton’t you think we’ve tried? ’’ Robert 
asked. ‘‘’The men have been at it all day.’’ 

The two walked on in silence. 

“Oh, hang it!’’ said Mr. Harmon at last. 
“*I feel as cross as a bear with a sore head! I 
know you’ve done your best, Bob.’’ 

**1’m going back to the works after supper, ’” 
said Robert. ‘Come up to supper with me 
and we’ll talk things over. A dozen of the 
men are going to meet me on the bank at about 
seven with something they’ve rigged up with 
chains and hooks. I believe we'll have the 
sluices cleared by midnight.” 

“Tf only the rain will hold off, I dare say 
we'll be all right,’’ said Mr. Harmon; ‘‘but it 
certainly does look threatening, Bobbie.’’ 

‘There was always welcome and comfort to 








be found at the Wardell cottage, it 

seemed. Mrs. Wardell had a delicious 
supper, and Rue and Annie Dee served it with 
quiet cheerfulness, quite aware that this was 
not the hour for idle chatter. 

At sunset the air was lighted with a won- 
derful glow, made all the more remarkable by 
the black cloud that hung over the zenith and 
that moved very slowly toward the east. 

An indescribable feeling of apprehension 
crept upon the group round the supper table, 
und when the telephone bell rang sharply, all 
sprang to their feet. It was Kobert who an- 
swered the call, and the others heard him say, 
“*Is it you, Patricia? I can’t hear—the connec- 
tion seems so bad. Can’t you speak louder ?’’ 

He listened a moment, and then, dropping 
the receiver, turned to his family. 

‘““There’s something the matter,’’ he said 
shortly. ‘‘Patricia seems to want me, but I 
couldn’t make out where she was.’’ 

‘*At home, I should suppose, on a day like 
this,’’ said Rue. 

**Somehow, I don’t think she is. I’m going 
to find her. The wires are all knocked out 
to-day ; I wonder she got us at all.’” 

‘*But ought you to go out, Robert?” asked his 
mother anxiously. ‘‘I feel as if something were 
going tohappen. I never saw a stranger day.’” 

“*T’ve got to go, mother,’’? Robert cried. 
‘*Pat needs me—there’s something wrong.’” 

Hie had been gone fifteen minutes perhaps, 
and they had not yet lighted the lamps, when 
there came a convulsion of earth and air that 
rocked the house and sucked at the windows 
as if it would have drawn them out. For a 
moment the Wardells and their guest gasped ; 
then Mrs. Wardell cried: 

**Robert !”? 

“Why Robert??? demanded Rue. 

‘The dam !’? Mrs. Wardell managed to artic- 
ulate. 

“Of course !’? shouted John Harmon. ‘‘It’s 
the dam! ‘That’s what Pat was trying to 
say—something was being done to the dam!’’ 

He was off without his hat, running through 
that strange saffron-hued gloom. 

**O mother, we can’t stay here!’’ cried Annie 
Dee. ‘'We must go, too.’” 

Yes, decidedly, they must go; and everyone 





in Dalroy, they soon found, was going. In 
ellow-hued dusk they panted along 
the streets; all faces were turned riverward. 
The young doctor sped past with his medicine 
ease in his hand; the sheriff ran down the 
middle of the street, followed by a rout of 
boys; and along the sidewalks streamed the 
men and women, curious, anxious, frightened. 
It had begun to thunder ominously, but no one 
heeded that until a terrific crash, heralded by 
a spectacular flash of lightning, emptied the 
black cloud of its contents. In a moment a 
deluge of water was upon them, and all except 
the most determined were driven to shelter. 

Robert had raced townward, borne on by 
the conviction that somewhere Patricia was 
in distress and had called him. He did not 
think she was at home, yet against his instinct 
he went there. ‘The Thwait house was dark 
except for a light at the far end of the wide 
hallway, and it seemed to him that his sum- 
mons would never be answered. It never 
was, in fact, for while he stood on the doorstep 
there came the shock of earth and air that sent 
all the town from its doors. Robert called 
loudly for Patricia, and from somewhere in 
the house the voice of the cook wailed: 

‘No, no, Miss Patricia ain’t here! I don’t 
know where she is, and what does it matter 
if it’s the end of the world that’s come?” 

Robert answered incoherently, for a thought 
had flashed into his mind. His dam! His 
fine, effective, workmanlike dam, the first large 
achievement of his skill—ruined! He felt sure 
of it. And Patricia? Where was she? What 
could she have to do with the dam and the 
destruction of it? Yet her voice, so faint and 
broken, so distressed and frantic! With his 
heart pounding at his side, Robert sped on, out- 
distancing all the others. 

‘““There he goes!’’ the people said to one 
another. ‘‘That’s Wardell! I guess he won’t 
find much of his dam left to look at.’” 

That great flash of lightning showed Robert 
the Curtis boys, running close upon his heels, 
and the sight of them, so loyal, so efficient, s0 
daring, comforted him. 

A second more and the cloud seemed to empty 





| itself upon them ; but Robert, knew that those 


two wouldynot turn back. Ile was aware that 
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they were near him as he stood for a moment 
upon the bank and, through the curtain of 
rain, discerned the rushing waters and heard 
the roar that confirmed his worst fears for the 
dam. But Pat—Pat—Pat! Where was she? 
She had been there—had wished to warn him! ; 
An idea seized upon Robert and became a von- 
viction. The cabin, farther downstream than 
the dam, stood in the very sweep of the flood. 

Robert shouted to the brothers, ‘‘I’m going | 
to the captain’s cabin! I’m afraid there’s 
trouble there!’’ and dashed away. 

The others paused for a moment to speak to 
Mr. Harmon, who had come running up. 
‘They saw Mrs. Wardell and her daughter and 
implored them to go back. 

‘‘What good can you do here?’’ they de- 
manded of the women. 

‘*Where’s Robert?’’ Rue cried. 

Where was Robert, indeed? He had raced 
along the bank as far asthe Quincannon cabin, 
had crossed the little bridge, mounted the 
shaking stairs and for the first time stood in 
the ship-like interior of the riverman’s house. 
Every pane of glass in the windows had been 
shattered by the explosion and the rain was 
beating in from the west. 

A booming sound warned him that the break 
in the dam was widening; indeed, the house, 
already loosened from its foundations by the 
explosion, began to slip along its piles. 

“*It’s going !’’ shouted Robert. ‘‘Pat! Pat! 
Are you here?”’ 

He pushed past the cluttered furniture into 





thing that lay across alounge. Was it Captain | 
Quincannon, stunned by the explosion? No, | 
Robert knew that slender form—knew that. 
great fall of loosened dark hair. At that mo- 
ment she seemed to Robert to belong to no one 
except himself. She was his Pat—his daring, 
loyal Pat, come somehow to terrible grief. 

The house rocked sickeningly. ‘There were 
only seconds to be reckoned with. Robert 
lifted the unconscious girl and bore her to the 
outer door, which had swung to. Resting his 
burden against the wall, he tried desperately 
with one hand to open it. It would not open. 

Suddenly there came to him that calmness 
that lies at the heart of terror. He laid Patricia 
carefully on the fluor and tried the door with 
both hands. 

“It opened inward,’’ he said aloud quietly. 
“*T remember it opened inward.’’ 

With that, he ran his hands along the upper 
casing. Sure enough, the trouble lay there. 
‘The casing, wrenched from its joining, sagged 
over the door. Tearing his hands on the nails, 
Robert rent it loose. At last he was free. 

But the way was no longer clear; part of 
the bridge was gone. It was the second for 
action—even if unavailing; but all his pur- 
poseful life and eager manhood would have 
gone for nothing if he had not taken his 
chance. Gathering Patricia close, he leaped 
shoreward amid the wash of the racing river 
and the tumult of the downpouring rain. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


STRAIGHTENING A KINK 


CBr, Fisher Ames. |r 
In Tex Chapters. Chapter 


'N a motley costume of odds and | 
? ends, and with an old straw hat | 
of Joe’s propped up on the rims 
of his ears, Wilfred came out of | 
the cabin to find the Porpoise ; 











including the Rosabell, clustered | 
about the crippled schooner. As the boy 
came on deck the oystermen gave an up- 
roarious shout. 

**Good work, Will!’? shouted Mose from 
the deck of the Rosahell, and others hailed 
him with rough, jocular compliments. 

The crew of the bar boat sullenly dropped 
her sails. Jaynes, black as a storm cloud, 
had evidently been giving free vent to his 
opinion of his pursuers. Now he stepped 
to the rail and shook his fist at Wilfred. 

**Andas for you,’’ he snarled, ‘‘I’ll have 
the law on you yet, you young skunk !’” 

** You needn’t talk about the law. Didn’t 
you try to shanghai me?’’ retorted Wilfred. 

‘* And you’re a poacher, too!l’’ cried the 
Skipper. 

‘“How about the company that cheated 
Tom Redmond?’’ called an oysterman. 

“* Ay, let’s hear about that !’’ chimed ina 
dozen voices. 

‘*He’s got nothing to say, boys!’’ shouted 
Todd. ‘‘He didn’t dare to face us like an 
honest man. He knows his wharf rat, 
Rollins, gave him away.’’ 

At the mention of Rollins’s name, Jaynes, 
who had been pretending to be honestly in- 
dignant, started. His eyes puckered up into 
shifty pin points. He was hardened enough 
to conceal his disquiet in an instant, but 
his voice had lost some of its bullying ring. 

‘*Maybe you think you know what you’re 
talking about; I don’t,’”’ he said. 

‘*We’ll come aboard and make it clear. 
We’d like those contracts back, ’’ said Todd. 

Jaynes must have felt that he had a deter- ! 
mined crowd to deal with, for he fell back from 
the rail without a protest. The boats crowded 
round the big schooner; the men made their 
hawsers fast to her rail and then trooped aboard 
for the conference. 

That was ended almost as soon as it began. 
The suspicions of the oystermen made them 
disinclined to listen to any parleying. They 
wanted their contracts and they intended to 
have them. When Jaynes tried to speak, they 
cut him short with cries of, ‘‘What did you run 
away for?’’ and ‘‘We’re up to your tricks!’’ 
They began to grow unruly, and several of 
them shook their fists in the agent’s face. 
Jaynes, who had no more heart than most 
bullies have, lost his self-possession. He ap- 
pealed to Mose and some of the calmer-' 
tempered of the oystermen. 

“Tf you’ll come down into the cabin, I'll listen | 
to what you’ve got to say!’’ he blustered. 

‘*We must give him a show,’’ said Mose; 
and after some muttering the crowd allowed | 
several spokesmen to descend with Jaynes. 

What was said below was partly audible to 
those on deck; they could at least follow the 
tone of the conversation. After some minutes’ 
the voices rose to a pitch that proved that 
Jaynes was still obstinate. ‘Todd, who was 
one of those outside, stepped to the companion- | 
way, and shouted down that it was time to 
stop shilly-shallying. 

Wilfred and the Skipper hung back. The 
rest stormed into the cabin,—as many as could | 





_honest.’” 


i the Virginia Prime is?’’ he exclaimed. 


| chance of overhauling her? Because he got 


Je 
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find room to flourish their arms there,—and 
the meeting grew at once uproarious. It 
seemed to Wilfred that it must end in a 
fight, but suddenly the noise died down. 
The men began to clatter up the companion- 
steps, crowding about Mose, who held a 
packet of papers. Wilfred felt a sudden qualm. 














ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


jest one chance for you to get new ones and 
show you’re honest. If you say so, we'll go 
on to Norfolk—the whole bunch of us—and 
put these papers in a lawyer’s hands. If he 
finds your firm’s straight and everything’s all 
right, I reckon we’ll do business with you.’’ 


“Pye just got this to say,’? replied Jaynes | 


in alow voice. ‘‘You’ve taken those contracts 
from me by force; now you’d better get off 
this boat. You’ll hear from me in a way you 
won’t like when I get back to Norfolk.’’ 

Mose turned on his heel. ‘*We’ll be here if 
you want us,’’ he said. ‘‘I reckon you know 
your company won’t want to see us in Norfolk 
or anywheres else. Come on, boys.’’ 

Other boats had come up by this time and 
now juined the little fleet that, casting off from 
the big schooner, gathered about the Rusabell. 
Mose at once distributed the contracts to their 
signers. The oystermen were in high spirits. 


The Skipper drew Mose and Asa aside when | 


the contracts had been handed out and whis- 


pered tothem. The eyes of the Little brothers | 


began to twinkle. 

“Skipper, you’d make a fine business man 
yourself,’’ said Mose, with a laugh. 

‘*But ain’t it the right thing to do? Don’ t 
we owe it to him?’’ persisted the old man. 

“T reckon we do, and I’m game to tell the 
boys so, but you ought to get a commission.’’ 

He and Asa went.round among the men, 
dropping whispers and sly nudges. Then he 
called Wilfred to him and clapped him on the 
back, and smilingly stood by him while the 
oystermen gave him a good sailor-like cheer. 

‘*Maybe you’d have got down to business 
pretty soon yourself, Will,’’ said Mose. ‘‘But 
we'll save you some trouble. We’re much 
obliged to you for driving that sting ray out 
of the marshes before we-all got stung to 
pieces. Thanks is cheap; so we want to give 
something with more heft to it. Seeing you’ve 
got the prospect of a job with the Tidewater 
if you make good, we’ll put our trade in your 
hands. Ain’t that so, boys?’”’ 

Laughing, the crowd confirmed it. 

‘We know the Tidewater,’’ resumed Mose. 
“A lot of us did business with it before that 
sting ray came with his rum and whis- 
key. Now he’s gone, and good riddance. The 





MOSE SMILINGLY STOOD BY HIM WHILE THE OYSTERMEN GAVE HIM 
A GOOD SAILOR-LIKE CHEER. 


“Did you say you’d give him a chance to 
draw up new contracts?’’ he asked Mose. 

‘‘No, no, we don’t want any of his rotten 
papers!’? ‘‘We got all we want of him!”’ 
said several rough voices. 

‘‘Will’s right, boys,’’ said the Skipper. | 
“Give Jaynes a last chance to prove he’s) 


‘The oystermen noisily objected. 

‘Let the kid keep his mouth shut!’’ one of 
them cried. 

There was a murmur of remonstrance, and | 
Mose flared up. ' 

“*Who found out what kind of a company ' 
“Who 
worked all night to let you know? It was 
Will Sprague. And what’s the reason you 
boys are here instead of a mile astern with no} 


aboard and cut the mainsheet, that’s why. I 
reckon you can put what he says up to Jaynes 
and not lose by it. It ain’t for Will’s interest ; 
you should do it; ain’t he told you he’s in' 
with the Tidewater Shipping?’’ 

Laughter and remarks of, ‘‘That’s so!’’ 
‘“He’s the boy that did it!’’ greeted the speech. 

“Pll take it on myself. Come up here, 
Jaynes,’’ said Mose. 

Pale and shaken, the big agent reluctantly 
stepped out of the cabin and looked about with 
shifty eyes. He reminded Wilfred of an ugly | 
dog that had been thrashed; there was still a 
hint of menace in his submission. 





‘*You’ve given up these contracts because 


Tidewater’s all right, and we’ll give it our | 
trade if John Fortescue takes you back; but | 


if he don’t, then you can take our trade over 
to some other company. See? We know we 
jain’t the only fleet round here by a long shot, 
but we’re big enough so’s no company will 
turn up its nose at us, I reckon.’’ 


Wilfred may have had a strong hope that the | 


end of the Virginia Prime would result in 
swinging trade his way; but certainly he had 
expected nothing so sudden and so kindly as 
this. He blushed up to the rim of the incon- 
gruous hat, and the rough oystermen, seeing 
his confusion, liked him the better for it. 
‘*We-all stand for what Mose says, don’t 
we, boys?’ said Noble. 
The crowd gave an unqualified assent. 
‘**Tain’t much, anyways,’’ said Todd. 
‘«Not when you look at what he’s done for us.’’ 
‘*He’s smart and he’s honest—and that’s 
the best policy!’’ exclaimed the Skipper. 


‘*Now jest to prove you mean business, put | 


your names down on a paper he can show his 

company. You give it a heading, Mose.’’ 
Mose tore a back sheet from one of the con- 

tracts. With knotted brows anda much-wetted 


| stub of a pencil he wrote: 


‘©The undersigned promise to let Will 
Sprague handle their trade because he got them 
out of a fix with the Virginia Prime Company 
and he’s smart and honest. ’’ 

The oystermen, twisting thelr tongues in 
their cheeks like a lot of primary schoolboys, 
affixed their names or marks. Wilfred tried 


‘the farther room, and stumbled against some- | you’re a coward,’’ said Mose, ‘‘but there’s!to thank them, but they good-naturedly put 


an end to his efforts. Altogether it was the 
most agreeable moment of his life. 

‘*There’ll be other boys to come in on that 
list when they know about it,’’ said Noble, 
as the meeting began to break up. ‘‘What 
; you’ve done will hit ’em jest about right.’’ 

One by one the boats got under way, con- 
temptuously indifferent to the bar boat and 
her silent crew. 

‘*] don’t reckon they’ll bother us again, ’’ 
observed Mose, ‘‘but we’ll keep an eye out— 
for Jed Cox, too. I’ve got his contract here, 
and 1’ll let him tear it up or mail it back to 
Norfolk, whichever suits him. It’s my notion 
he knows more about that poaching than is 
healthy for him. Anyways we’ll watch out 
to see if he’s crooked or jest a fool.’’ 

‘*You’ll want to get back to Norfolk your- 
self, Will?’’ asked the Skipper. 

‘*Yes, I do,’’ Wilfred answered. ‘‘I feel 
pretty proud and, well, you can guess what 
it means. There’s not a dollar in this world 
coming to me unless I earn it myself.’’ 

‘*When you take back that list it’1] be worth 
@ lot of dollars, or 1’m mistaken,’’ said Mose. 
‘‘We’ll get some more names before you go.’’ 

Mose had used the first person plural advis- 
edly. When he was interested he did not sit 
back and let the other fellow do the work. A 
lay-off of a day or two would do him good, he 
declared, and he threw himself heart and soul 
into the work of helping Wilfred. 

Some of the oystermen, although friendly 
enough, preferred to deal with other com- 
panies, but a good many, influenced by Mose’s 
backing and Wilfred’s story, signed the list. 

It was pleasant to find that no one had a 
word to say against the Tidewater. The 
Fortescues were thoroughly respected; only 
their conservatism in refusing to send a runner 
among the fleets had caused them to drop 
behind some of their more enterprising com- 
petitors. Wilfred hoped that hereafter it might 
be his duty to help them keep up with the 
times in that direction. The work suited him 
even better than he had expected. 

**You’ll be down to see us again before 
long,’’ said Mose, as they parted at Francke’s. 
“If you don’t get a job with the Fortescues, 
you can find one at Shearwater; but I reckon 

when Mr. John’s ran boat begins to get 
our trade through you the old gentleman 
will hold on to you.’” 

Wilfred shook hands warmly with the 
Littles and the Skipper. Short as his stay 
had been, he felt as if he were leaving uld 
friends; but at the same time he was eager 
to reach Norfolk. Ile went as he had 
come—tramping back alone over the red- 
clay road to the desolate little station ; but 
now his purpose was fulfilled and his spirits 
were high. The train carried an excited 
and happy young fellow to the steamboat 
shed at Cape Charles. 

On the morning of the next day he called 
at the Tidewater office. He still wore the 
clothes he had worn at Shearwater, and the 
old doorkeeper did not at first recognize him. 

‘*Good lan’, Marse Will Sprague!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I done thought you was fired 
long time ago.’’ 

‘‘So I was in a way, Uncle George,’’ 
said Wilfred, laughing. ‘‘I’ve come back, 
though, and I want to see Mr. Fortescue.’ 

The old negro looked askance at Will’s 
wrinkled clothes and shook his white head 
dubiously as Wilfred walked into the office. 
Uncle George’s disparaging surprise was 
amusing; but when Mc Bride came tiptoeing 
up to the railing, Wilfred felt as if he were 
tasting real triumph. He thrust a note into 
the private secretary’s hand. 

‘*Kindly take that to Mr. Fortescue.’’ 

For the first time during his connection 
with the Tidewater, McBride seemed to be 

at a loss; but finally he shrugged his shoulders 
and tiptoed away. For ten minutes Wilfred 
i waited, feeling himself the attraction of every 
eye in the room, as he had been on that day 
‘when the axe had fallen, Then McBride re- 
turned and led him to the sanctum. 

When the Fortescues had heard his story 
and looked over the list, they laughed together 
gently and shook hands with him. 

**Norman, I see only one thing to do,’’ said 
‘Mr. John. ‘It’s a case of self-defense. ’” 

“‘We must give him the position of agent, 
of course,’’ conceded his brother, tapping the 
list. ‘*This is a very convincing argument. ’’ 

** ‘Because he’s smart and honest,’ ’’ quoted 
Mr. John. ‘Yes, that is a good argument, 
and from what he has told us I see no reason 

to combat it. Come to us to-morrow, Mr. 
' Sprague, and we shall be glad to settle our 
arrangements for the future.’’ 

After he had thanked them Wilfred lingered 
a@moment. ‘Mr. Fortescue,’’ he said, ‘‘I owe 
‘go much to Tom Redmond in this that I can’t 
help speaking for him. Is there any chance 
of employing him if business improves ?’” 

The Fortescues smiled at each other. 

“That is a kindly thought,’ said Mr. John. 
“\T can’t make an absolute promise, but it is 
| quite possible that Tom Redmond will have 
his old position if business improves. ’’ 
| Tle held out his hand again, and Wilfred, 
very well satisfied with the employer that 
fortune had given him, shook it respectfully. 

THR END. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


HEN aftliction shapes, even as it smites, 
it is a good blacksmith. 
The Pup that runs to Everybody’s call 
Will Travel much, but won't Arrive at all. 
RAVE ambition is rare; wise ambition is 
rarer; ambition that is at once sane and 
courageous is rarest of all. 


IIE Mohave Desert may never become a! 


pleasure resort, but it is losing its terrors 
for travelers. The United States government 
is spending $10,000 to mark the highway, to 
set up signs to the water holes and to protect 
the meagre water supply against pollution. 

HE Yankee does not lose his gift for put- 

ting a truth pithily. A prosperous New 
England farmer, replying to a comment on the 
amount of money he was spending to put his 
son through college, said, ‘‘Yes, it does take 
a lot of money, but F’'d rather leave my money 
in my boy than to him.’? 

‘OT so long ago, The Companion printed 

a brief article on palindromes—sentences 


that read the same whether read backward or: 


forward. A subscriber writes to remind us 
that one of the most amusing of palindromes 
is that in which Adam is supposed to have 
introduced himself to Eve: ‘‘Madam, I’m 
Adam.” aS 

HE wholesome, old-fashioned sentiment of 
silver ‘Threads Among the Gold’’ has; 
touched many millions of hearts; few songs 
have been more widely sung during the past 
generation. The author, Eben Eugene Rex- 
ford, who died in Wisconsin last month at the 
age of sixty-eight, wrote two volumes of verse 
and several books on flowers and gardening, 
but that one simple song is likely to be his 
best monument. 





F the many changes in Germany caused 
by the great war one of the most striking 
is the change in the financial system and habits. 


More than any other great nation, Germany | 


has clung to cash transactions and has used 
little paper money. 


checks there is less than ten years old. Since 


the war began, bank checks and postal checks ! 


have come into general use, and recently, for 
the first time, the government has authorized 
the banks tw issue certified checks. 
AGAIN the Dutch Parliament has taken 
up the problem of draining the Zuider 
Zee and forming a polder of 100,000 acres— 
more than twice the area of all the arable land 
that Holland has won from the sea in a con- 
test that began centuries ago. The plan calls 
for adam from North Holland to the Friesland. 
coast, twenty-four miles, of which the island 
of Wieringen will serve for about five miles. 
The estimated cost of the work is $44,220,000, 


A few years ago a similar plan was under ; 


consideration, but the cost seemed too large. 
TIE wire drag that the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey is now using along both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coast reveals many 
dangerous places that formerly escaped atten- 
tion until a disaster made them known. For 
example, an Alaska channel that is used by 
many deep-draft vessels going to and from 
the salmon canneries has an ample depth, ac- 
cording to the charts in use, but the wire drag 
has revealed a pinnacle rock that is almost 
bare at low tide, although the soundings round 
it show a depth of nearly three hundred feet. 


IIOSE who read the recent article in The | 


Companion on daylight saving will be 


interested in these words from the London | 


Spectator written in farewell to ‘the national 
blessing known as ‘summer time’ ’?: ‘It has 


not merely been a cause of much economy ; it | 


has brought the delightful long summer eve- 
nings into the spring. The act was only a 
temporary expedient. We desire to express 
how our agreement with the prevailing opinion ! 
that the act should be made permanent. ‘The 
act, it is true, only does for us by a sort of offi- 
cial make-believe what we could have done for 
ourselves by reforming our habits. But man ; 
is a conservative and hesitating animal. The | 
act has done for us what we should never 
have done for ourselves. Let us retnact it.’”’ 
[28 ANGELES has three municipal play- 

grounds that are unique. One of them is 
the tomb of creatures that roamed the earth 
thousands or millions of years ago. It has 
yielded the bones of mastodons with tusks four- 
teen feet long, and those of hundreds of sabre- 
toothed tigers, extinct types of wolves and other 
prehistoric monst Another playground has 
a& garden that contains 230 varieties of wild 
flowers. 






Even the system of bank ; 


|and, has a ‘‘zoo’? where deer, buffaloes, bears ! 


,and other animals live in surroundings sim- 
‘ilar to those which they knew before they 
were captured. 
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SHORT HARVESTS OF 1916. 


SUALLY, the grain harvest of a given 
year in the United States is primarily 


| important for its effect on the financial 
! condition of the country itself. A large har- 


where the crops are raised. Since the West 
has more products of its own to sell, it can 
buy more Eastern products. Such a har- 
vest also increases the export trade of the 
country because, after the needs of home con- 
sumers have been met, there is plenty of grain 
to spare for nations that do not raise enough 
to feed themselves. An abundant harvest also 
gives business to the railways that carry the 
grain from the farms and bring back other 
| things that farmers buy. For precisely similar 
reasons, a short harvest is usually reckoned as 
meaning decreased prosperity to the country. 

The American grain harvest of 1916 has run 
very far short of hopes and expectations. Ex- 
actly what the effect will be on the country 


itself depends on some considerations peculiar | 


| to the present period; but there is no doubt 
that the shortage will have some striking re- 
sults in foreign countries that buy our wheat 
—notably in the belligerent states of Europe. 
| As estimated by the government, our wheat 
‘erop of 1916 will be 607,500,000 bushels, which 
is 404,000,000 less than last year’s ‘‘billion- 
bushel crop, ’? 283,000,000 less than our crop of 
1914, and in fact the smallest crop in a dozen 





years. All other grain crops have turned out | 


smaller than last year’s; but the shortage of 
wheat, the world’s great foodstuff, surpasses 
{all others in importance. 


supplies of wheat. Cvuntries that raise wheat 
may be on the other side of the conflict from 
countries that import it—just as wheat-import- 
ing England and wheat-exporting Hungary 
jare enemies in this war. Moreover, great 
agricultural countries, even when friendly toa 
given belligerent, may be cut off by a blockade. 
The closing of the Dardanelles by Turkey 
has thus cut off Russia, which raises some- 
thing like one fifth of the world’s whole 
wheat crop. Then, too, there is always the 
possibility that hostile warships or submarines 
will capture or sink wheat-laden vessels. 
When war broke out in 1914, the fear of a 





only were Russia and the Danube states no 
longer a source from which England and 
France could obtain wheat, but in nearly all 


raising states as Canada and Argentina, th 
harvest was the smallest in many years. 

But there was no famine in 1914, because, 
jin the face of the shortage elsewhere, the 
| United States raised 125,000,000 bushels of 
wheat more than it had ever before raised in 
its history. In 1915, the second year of war, 
our harvest increased 120,000,000 bushels over 
1914; therefore the whole world’s crop of | 
wheat was actually larger than in the three 
or four last years of peace. 

The crop of the present season, however, 
has been unlucky, not only in the United 
States but elsewhere in the world. Although 
our own wheat harvest is 400,000,000 bushels 
j less than it was last year, it is believed that 

the decrease in other producing countries 
amounts to 400,000,000 bushels more. English 
estimates of the probable yield throughout 
the world make the total much smaller even 
‘than that of 1914, and reduce it to a figure 
not matched since the very disappointing grain , 
year of 1911. And even in 1911, Russia, now | 
all but inaccessible, exported more than 200, - 
000,000 bushels of wheat. 

What all this may mean to Europe has been ; 
indicated by some very unusual actions of the | 
| British government. That government, has ; 
taken charge of the whole wheat-importing | 
business of Great Britain. It is believed to 
have bought up in advance a great part of the 

!erops of Canada and Argentina, and to control 
nearly all the wheat left over from last season’s 
| harvest in Australia. That means that English 














of food in England during the next nine, 
| months. It may mean that the government. 
| will control wheat prices. Nevertheless, the | 
‘price of wheat in American markets has al- 


vest brings prosperity to that great region | 


A great war always creates uneasiness over | 


‘wheat famine’? in Europe was acute. Not! 


‘the rest of Europe, and in such great grain- 


statesmen are determined to prevent a shortage | 


been reached in forty years, except in one 
month of 1898 and one of 1588, 
to the highest price that it has brought in 
twenty-four years, and flour is selling at a 
figure unknown since Civil War times. 

Does this mean actual famine? Probably 
not; for the amount of wheat left over from 


country, was very great, and such high prices 
as now prevail are sure to reveal supplies in 
places where no one had suspected their exist- 
ence. But the season is nevertheless likely to 
‘be one of very dear bread, of striking expedi- 
ents to regulate its use in Europe, and of high 
wst of living generally. 
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THE LITTLE JOYS. 


things that most people miss 1’? 

The woman who wrote that was not shut 
away in some quiet back 
trying to find joy in everyday drudgery; she 
! was a@ woman of science with a whole alpha- 
; bet of degrees after her name; she had wealth 
and charm as well as unusual talents; she had 
lived as few people have the opportunity to 
live, and knew life as few people ever know it; 
‘and she counted her wealth, not by her fame 








| or her money or her achievements, but by her | 


power of finding joy in little things. 

Readers of Lowell’s Letters will remember 
many a similar assertion. 

“Good heavens, of what uncostly material is 
our earthly happiness composed, if one only 
knew it! What incomes have we not had from 
a flower, and how unfailing are the dividends 
of the seasons !’? 

Knowledge is difficult for us to acquire. ‘‘T 
must live—lire!’’? we ery, and by living we 
mean having excitement and varied experi- 
‘ences. But the life that depends upon those 
' things sooner or later becomes bored and eyn- 
ical, restless and miserable. It has no power 
of joy in itself. 
makes the terrifying discovery that it has no 
resources upon which to depend. 

‘There is no pleasure in life like that of 
rational conversation, ’’ a man of wide experi- 
enve once declared. Yet conversation—even 
| rational conversation, which seems to some of 
us not quite so common as it used to be—is to 
be had by most of us any day in the year if 
we really seek it. 

Friends, home, nature, work—there are few 

lives indeed that do not hold some at least of 
these great common joys, each of which touches 
‘uncounted multitudes of ‘‘little joys.’? It is 
the eye and the heart that need training 
is not life that is dull, but we; not ‘‘joy that is 
, cut off from the faces of men,’’ but man who 
goes with unseeing eyes, never discovering the 
| silent comrade beside him. 
“After all, the kind of world one carries 
‘about in one’s self is the important thing, and 
| the world outside takes all its grace, color 
, and value from that,’? Lowell writes again. 

Here is a challenge worth our most splendid 
effort: to seek, not amusement, but growth ; not 
| ontertainment, but mastery. To be bored by 
others is bad, to be bored by yourself is worse ; 








joys,’’ to discover the greatness of everyday 


wealth that no fortunes of earth can destroy. 
* * 


INTERNAL POLITICS OF GERMANY. 
ITEN the war is over, we shal] learn 
a@ great many interesting things that 
now think it best to conceal from us. Not the 


struggles that have agitated the German Em- 
pire. The contest has not been between a war 
} party and a peace party; like the French and 
the English, the Germans are convinced of 


fight the war out to a conclusion. But there 
are two opinions about the way in which the 
war should be fought and about the ends at 
which the nation should aim. One opinion 
is held by Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg, 
the other by the former naval minister, Tir- 
pitz; these two men are the conspicuous lead- 
ers about whom the political battle rages. As 
nearly as we can tell from the facts that are at 
our disposal, the situation is this: 





Corn has risen , 


the enormous crop of 1915, especially in this | 


a E are so rich, you and I, in our 
power of getting joy out of the little | 


ater of life, bravely | 


Left to its own resources it: 


to be rich in the ability to live in the ‘‘little | 


opportunities—that is to become possessor of a ' 


the censors of the various governments | 


' least interesting will be the story of the political | 


the justice of their cause and determined to | ac 


The Chancellor, who is supported by the | 
The third, 317 acres of mountain | ready gone to a figure that had not previously | Moderates, the Centre, or Catholic_party,4ind’, Central European’ alliance.in command of a 


| the Social Democrats, thinks of Russia as the 
real enemy of Germany, and would be willing 
to withdraw his troops from France and Bel- 
gium and even come to an understanding with 
| England, if he could erect a permanent barrier 
against Russia and gain for Germany the con- 
trol of the Balkans and Turkey. He believes 
that the destiny of Germany lies toward the 
East, that the war must be won there if it is to 
be won at all, and wishes to avoid a submarine 
warfare that would, as he believes, make more 
enemies for Germany, and render more im- 
placable the nations with which he hopes after 
the war to live in amity. 

Behind Tirpitz are the Prussian squirarchy 
and the National Liberals—the party of the 
industrial magnates of the Rhine Valley. 
| These men remember Bismarck’s policy of 
friendliness with Russia and suspicion of Ori- 
ental entanglements. They are not averse 
to German ambitions in Turkey, but they are 
hot satistied with them alone. They want to 
control the valuable coal and iron lands of 
| Belgium and northeastern France; they are 
‘eager to wrest the supremacy of the sea from 
England, which is for them the enemy of ene- 
mies. They hold that Germany should make 
‘its chief military efforts in the west, and they 
advocate a submarine warfare without truce 
or scruple. 
| The issue has arisen because the Germans 
no longer believe that a complete victory is 
| possible, and feel that they must choose which 
aim they shall still try to realize and which one 
‘they shall surrender. Hindenburg, we hear, 
supports Bethmann Hollweg. The Crown 
Prince and Falkenhayn are in sympathy with 
‘the other party. The Kaiser has hesitated 
between the two; but he stands to-day with 
his Chancellor. Tirpitz and Falkenhayn have 
both been superseded. 
| It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
| Junkers and the National Liberals have ac- 
cepted defeat. They are still trying to get 
control of the Reichstag by bringing the Cath- 
olic party over to their support, to convince 
the Emperor of the wisdom of their views, 
and to turn the Chancellor out of his office. 
| They do not at present seem likely to succeed, 
but the war has brought many surprising 
‘changes, political as well as military. The 
course of events may yet shift the balance of 
power in Germany. If we ever read that 
| Bethmann Hollweg has had to step down and 
| that Tirpitz or Falkenhayn or some other of 
their party is in his place, we shall know 
what it means. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN ROUMANIA. 


Te course of events in Roumania offers 
another example of the military resuurce- 
fulness of the Germans and of the ill 
| Suceess and bad judgment that seem fated to 
‘attend Allied efforts in the Balkans. Rou- 
mania would hardly have entered the war after 
two years of cautious waiting if its leaders had 
not supposed that the Central Powers were too 
‘much oceupied on other fronts to conduct a 
serious campaign on the Danube or in the 
Carpathians ; and if they reasoned thus, it must 
| have been because the agents of the Entente 
had convinced them of the truth of that view. 

If they had realized how promptly and vigor- 
| ously Mackensen would strike in the Dobruja, 
they would not have sent the greater part of 
their forces to invade Transylvania. If they 
had realized that Germany and Austria still 
| had a sufficient strategic reserve to equip such 
|an army as Falkenhayn’s, they would have 
conducted that invasion with greater caution. 

As it is, the German generals have outma- 
neeuvred the Roumanians on both fronts. 
Mackensen, the most brilliant soldier that the 
Central Powers possess, has added to his repu- 
tation by defeating the army opposed to him 
in the Dobruja and by seizing the only rail- 
way crossing of the Danube below Belgrade. 
Falkenhayn has driven the Roumanians back 
cross the Carpathians. The Allies at Saloniki, 
not yet strong enough in numbers and ammu- 
nition to force the Bulgarian lines, and im- 
peded by an uneasy and insurgent Greece in 
' their rear, have done little or nothing to relieve 
the strain. Russia alone is so situated as to 
support Roumania, and that support has so 
far proved insuflicient. 

The victories of the Germans will raise 
German prestige again in the East; and if 
the German leaders can find men enough to 
follow them-up-properly,-they will put the 
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country that abounds in wheat and petroleum 
—two essentials of modern warfare. But it is 
at least doubtful whether a German reserve of 
the necessary size exists. If it does not, Rou- 
mania, although humbled by its unexpected 
defeats, cannot be overrun as Serbia was. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL ELECTION. —The elec- 
tion of November 7th was the closest since 


the Blaine - Cleveland election of 1881. On| 


Thursday morning the result was still in 
doubt, and depended on final returns from 
California, Minnesota, New Hampshire and 
North Dakota. Mr. Hughes carried the prin- 
cipal Eastern and Central States, except Ohio, 
but Mr. Wilson was unexpectedly strong west 
of the Mississippi. The House of Representa- 
*tives is very evenly divided ; one woman, Miss 
Rankin of Montana, appeared to have been 
elected to Congress. The Democrats retain 
the Senate by about ten votes. They lost two 
seats in Indiana and one each in New York, 
New Jersey and West Virginia, but gained 
seats in Utah, Rhode Island, Delaware and 
perhaps Wyoming. Michigan, Nebraska, Mon- 


tana and South Dakota voted for prohibition. | 


South Dakota voted for woman suffrage. 
° 

ABOR TROUBLES.—On November 3d 
the New York police arrested six men, 
five of whom were striking employees of the 
elevated or subway lines in that city, on the 
charge of being implicated in the attempt to 
blow up the subway station at Lenox Avenue 
and 110th Street. Four of the men are officets 
of Local 731 of the carmen’s union. — On 
November 5th the steamer Verona, carrying 
two hundred and fifty members of the organ- 
ization known as the Industrial Workers of the 


World, left Seattle for Everett, Washington. | 


AS a result of disorders that accompanied a 
recent strike in Everett, the sheriff of Snohom- 
ish County, supported by a committee of citi- 
zens, had expelled all the members of the 
I. W. W. from that city. This expedition, ac- 


cording to its leaders, was organized to ‘‘rets- | 


tablish the right of free speech in Everett.’’ 
When the boat arrived at Everett, Sheriff 
McCrae and an armed posse met it, and for- 
bade the party to land. The men on the boat 
opened fire, and the posse on the dock promptly 
replied. Two men were killed and twenty 
wounded on the shore and five were killed and 
twenty wounded on the steamer. ‘The militia of 
the state was ordered out, and a number of the 
leaders of the I. W. W. were put under arrest. 
* 

HE MARINA AFFAIR — Pending a 

careful investigation, the United States 
government took no action on the sinking of 
the steamships Marina and Rowanmore by 
German submarines. Secretary Lansing, how- 
ever, declared that this government understood 
that the German pledges not to sink merchant 
ships without proper provision for the safety 


of persons on board applied to merchantmen | 


‘‘armed for defense’’ as well as to unarmed 
vessels. 
* 

EXICO.—According to reports from the 

interior of Mexico, Villista troops have 
taken Santa Rosalia, Parral and Jiminez, all 
in the State of Chihuahua It was also re- 
ported that the bandits had killed an American 
physician named Fisher, who lived at Santa 
Rosalia, besides several other foreigners who 
were found in the town. Mr. Arredondo, 
Carranza’s representative at Washington, de- 


clared that a force of nine thousand men had | 


been collected near Jiminez to move against 
this band, but there was no news of any activity 
on its part. 
* 
U BA.—Later returns from the presidential 
election indicated that President Menocal 
was reélected, although the Liberals, who had 
claimed the election of 
Doctor Zayas, were not 
willing to admit Menocal’s 
success. 


LAND.—OnNovem- 

ber 5th the German 
and Austrian military au- 
thorities in Warsaw and 
Lublin proclaimed the 
reconstitution of the king- 
dom of Poland. The proc- 
lamation did not declare 
what arrangements were to be made for the 
establishment of a hereditary monarchy, but 
the opinion prevailed that one of the German 
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Emperor’s sons would be named. The mani- | 


festo promised a constitutional form of govern- 
ment and a national army,—which the Allied 
monarchs expect will be added to the forces of 
the Central Powers, —but it did not precisely 
outline the frontiers of the new nation, though 
it will consist only of those provinces of Rus- 
sian Poland now under occupation by the 
Germans or Austrians; neither Prussia nor 
Austria will retarn the provinces of Poland 
that they took when the ancient kingdom was 
divided, though Austria has promised to give 
Galicia wider powers of self-government not 
unlike those enjoyed by-Hungary. 


'THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From November 2d to November sth.) 

| The Austro-German offensives, which only 

‘the week before threatened to squeeze Rou- 


mania out of the war, came to something like | 


a standstill. We heard no more of Mackensen’s 
clearing the Dobruja of enemy troops, and on 
November 6th word came from Bucharest 
that the Russv-Roumanians had turned on 
their pursuers, and by determined attacks on 
; their left wing, along the river Danube, had 
| obliged them to give ground. General Sak- 
haroff, who has been one of the commanders 
‘of the Russian armies in Galicia, has been 
| chosen to face Mackensen, and is already in 
command in the Dobruja. 

In the Carpathians the advance of the Austro- 
; German troops was everywhere checked until 
| toward the end of the week, when, according 
‘to admissions from Bucharest and Petrograd, 

© unoerwoon & uNoenwooo reinforcements reached 
~~~ "==" Falkenhayn’s front and 
drove the Roumanians 
back, south of the Predeal 
and Red Tower passes. 
It begins to seem very 
doubtful whether the 
Germans can assemble 
enough men to eliminate 
Roumania from the war, 
as they hoped to do. 

The Italians have be- 
gun another vigorous 
offensive on the Carso plateau, and during 
the week they advanced nearly a mile in the 
direction of Trieste, and took about ten thou- 
sand Austrian prisoners. (General Cadorna is 
now within fifteen miles of Trieste, but there 
are defensive positions of great strength in 
front of him. It is probable that the successes 
he gained during the week were partly owing 
to the weakening of the Austrian lines in 
order to send more men into the Roumanian 
campaign. At the end of the week the Aus- 
trians were making counter-attacks, but with- 
out marked success. 

‘There was constant fighting here and there 
‘along the line in Galicia and Volhynia, but 
that campaign is now secondary to the strugyle 
in Roumania. 7 

The French won back still more ground at 
Verdun. They had virtually surrounded the 
fort of Vaux, and on November 2d the Ger- 
mans evacuated it. General Nivelle continued 
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villages of Vaux and Damloup. The line east 


with, three days after the Crown Prince’s great 
offensive began. 

Along the Somme the French took the villaze 
of Sailly-Saillisel and advanced their line near 
Chaulnes. The British captured part of War- 
lencourt Hill. ‘The Germans, in determined 
counter-attacks, retook part of the ground lost 
to the British. The Allied attacks persist 
along this front, although Berlin, in view of 
the small gains that are reported, takes the 
view that the offensive has exhausted itself. 
Winter weather, cold and wet, has begun, and 
increases the difticulty of all operations. 

A body of Greek revolutionists, moving south- 
ward from Saloniki, drove the garrison out of 
Katerina, which is on the shore of the Gulf of 
Saloniki and about forty miles north of Larissa, 
an important military base. King Constantine 
has ordered the regular troops to prevent the 
advance of the revolutionists at all costs. 
They will find it difticult to do so unless the 
Allied authorities, who control the railways 
in northern Greece, codperate with them. 

The German colony of East Africa is now 
almost wholly occupied by the British forces 
; under General Smuts. A German column 
‘under Col. von Lettow-Vorbach is still uncap- 
{ tured, but it has been driven down into the 
southeastern corner of the colony, and is not 
strong enough to offer prolonged resistance. 
| An official report issued from Berlin declared 
that a British ship flying the United States 
flag fired on and sunk the submarine U-47 in 
September, 1915. That case, if it can be sub- 
Stantiated, will be used, together with the 
Baralong case, to support the German con- 
tention that armed merchantmen must in all 
cases be treated as auxiliary warships. 

‘Ten or a dozen ships were sunk by German 

submarines during the week; half of them 
| were Norwegian. The British government 
notified the Mexican government that German 
,; submarines were said to be in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and warned it against permitting aid 
to be given to the underwater craft. The sub- 
| marines, if they are really in the gulf, are 
' probably trying to destroy the British oil ships 
| coming from Tampico. 
A British submarine reported that it had 
| torpedoed two German battleships off the 
| Danish coast, but did not assert that the ships 
were sunk. A German or Austrian subma- 
rine torpedoed the passenger liner Arabia in 
, the Mediterranean without warning, according 
to a report from London. The passengers, 
487 in number, and all except two of the crew 
were saved. 

Our State Department, it is said, has sug- 
‘gested to France that the title of the ‘‘ Amer- 
| ican Aviation Corps’’ of the French army be 
changed, since the name is not compatible with 
American neutrality. 











‘to push ahead, and on November 5th took the | 


of the Meuse is now where it was on February | 











Judge Tires Best by 
the Intention and Ability 
of the Maker 


Sight and touch are not final when you are judg- 
ing tires. You cannot buy them as you do clothes. 


A casing that will give way in a day’s journey 
may /oof better than one that will run 
10,000 miles. 


A tire is good only as the manufacturer means to 
make it good and has the vesources to do it. 


So the iztention and ability of the maker form the 
best basis for judging tires. 


And the intention and ability of the maker are 
proved best by the combined judgment of tire 
users—for public favor finally is bestowed in exact 
proportion to value received. 


So when you know that one out of every three new 
cars comes from the factory on Goodyear Tires— 
and that no other brand has so great a demand 
as this—you have the most important fact that 
can help you in selecting tires for your car. 


* * * 


Goodyear intention to make the best tires has been ex- 
pressed in a continuous revolution of tire design and 
manufacturing methods. The Goodyear tire-making 
machines, the Goodyear fabric mill, the All-Weather 
Tread, the No-Hook Bead with its braided piano wire 
base, the On-Air Cure and other features—all are part of 
this continuous revolution. Each feature has corrected’ 
a recognized tire weakness and some of the most impor- 
tant features are exc/ustve/y Goodyear, kept so by patents 
or by high manufacturing costs which other makers 
refuse to pay. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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U FOR INSIGHT 
By Charles Poole Cleaves 


Jer. as I thread the ways of life 
Amid confusion, toll and strife, 
The sting of ill, the mystery 

Of hearts concealed beneath the eye: 
Help me to know the kindness meant, 
The purpose born of good intent; 

To feel amid distrust and fear 

The faith of loyal souls sincere, 
Whose grace, though oft I knew It not, 
My sins discerned, forgave, forgot. 


Give me the patient skill to guess 
What words have perished to express; 
To realize how a heart fs wrung 

In anguish hidden by the tongue; 

To feel the cheer of prayers unheard, 
The gentle wish that hath no word 
The sympathy too deep for sour 
And Know in truth that these abound 
For him who will his duty do 

And to his fellow man be true. 











* + 
A SIX-MILE SERMON. 


HE county Sunday-school convention 
had reached “Reports of the Superin- 
tendents’’; one after another the super- 
intendents stood up to give an account 
of their work. It had evidently been a 
good year for the schools represented, 
and the reports were heartily applauded. 

At last came the final report. It was 
not only last on the list, but seemed last in point of 
importance as the chairman called the name. It 
was a back woods district where life seemed to be 
like a landlocked stagnant bay, left behind and 
almost forgotten by the outer world. A little 
woman In gray responded when the name of the 
school was called. 

“I'm afraid, friends,” she said, “I haven’t much 
to report of my school except failure. Every 
Sunday in the year I have walked the three miles 
from my home to the school, rain or shine, snow 
or mud. Sometimes I found ten scholars there, 
sometimes one, sometimes, I’m sorry to say, none. 
1 often wonder whether I have done any good or 
not, but Pl Keep it up another year.” 

When she sat down the chairman spoke. “You 
may not have achieved what you hoped in the 
matter of numbers,” he sald, turning to her, “but 
one thing at least you have done, and that is, you 
have preached a sermon six miles lone every 
Sunday in the year. The people who have seen 
you trudge faitifully three miles to your place of 
nd three miles back have marked your faith- 
fulness, and it will bear fruit." 

‘That was five years ago. The little woman did 
keep on; and now there is a chureh in the little 
ze, and the other day came news of a spiritual 
ng that Is sweeping the community. It is 
‘ause a faithful woman preached a sermon 
six miles long every Sunday, although she never 
stood in a pulpit or saw the congregation to which 
she preached. 















* & 
READY - MADE. 


HERE was a gate in the hedge—a beau- 
tiful wrought-iron gate. The girl shut 
it with a bang as she passed through. 
She went straight across the road to 
the small brown bungalow that she had 
named Comfort Corner. Her cheeks 
were hot and her eyes full of smoulder- 
ing anger. 

“Tl never try to explain anything to Aunt 
Helena again!” she exclaimed. 

The gray-haired woman who was the heart of 
Comfort Corner waited silently. There are many 
kinds of silence; this one held understanding and 
sympathy and a deep wisdom; great affection, 
too, and a bit of humor that was wholly tender. 
The girl pulled off her hat and leaned against a 
pillar of the piazza; gradually the tenseness about 
her mouth softened and her whole figure relaxed. 

“How do you do it?” she asked with a whimsical 
smile. “1 feel cooled off and smoothed down 
already, and you haven't said a word.” 

“It doesn’t need words,” her friend answered. 

“Yes, it does—on my side. The smoothing«lown 
process isn’t permanent; it hasn’t penetrated any 
distance; the moment I pass through your hedge 
I shall be all prickles again.” 

“Suppose you tell me,” Miss Percival suggested. 

The girl paid no attention to the sugeestion for 
several minutes; then suddenly she burst out: 

“It’s all very well to buy ready-made clothes, 
and furnish your house according to ready-made 
designs, and buy ready-made opinions on music 
and Hterature and art in the most exclusive clubs, 
but no one—no one—has any right to ready-made 
opinions about other persons. It’s—it’s treating 
you like a criminal, Miss Percival. I knew, of 
course, Aunt Helena never could fully understand 
about that meeting I went to with Stanley Clark, 
but she wouldn’t let me explain one thing about it. 
‘I have my opinion of young women who go to 
socialist meetings,’ she said the moment she saw 
me. And when I tried to explain that it wasn’t a 
socialist meeting, but was an open forum on the 
wage question, she simply repeated, ‘I don’t care 
to hear anything about it. I know all 1 care to 
know.’ And she didn’t know one single fact. She 





had just made up her mind beforehand, and when ' 


I tried to point out that her ready-made mind 
didn’t fit me, she simply—closed her eyes. I have 
my opinion of people—who do that way about 
things!” 

“‘Ready-made?”’ Miss Percival interrupted with 
a smile that robbed it of any sting. 

The girl turned a startled face to her, 


“YOU ’FRAID FOR SCARE?” 


“T wonder!” she said. 
building bridges the workmen have to go Into 
[onan places so dangerous that the average 
man would shun them as he would the plague. 

In erecting one concrete bridge for a Western 
railway, the top of which rose seventy-five feet 
above the water, the men worked on flimsy scaf- 
folds that were sometimes less than a foot wide. 
The head men, the foremen, the engineers and 
the time- and storekeepers were Americans; the 
rest of the men were Greeks or 8; “bohunks” 
and “wops,” in the bridge-builders’ slang. 
Ont over the form that had been built halfway 
across the river the ends of a layer of planks pro- 








jected, waiting for the new section of the form to | nodded grimly. 
Standing | our lookin’ ali wrong. 


rise and receive the overhanging ends, 





carpenters; his eyes were on the men who were 
putting the last touches to the section and pre- 
paring to start the extension of the arch. 

Down below, the river dimpled and rippled as 
it rolled along, ag if it were laughing to think 
of what might happen. On the outer end of one 
plank lay a hand axe that one of the workmen had 
inadvertently left there. Now the man wanted 
his axe and growled because it was not at hand. 
No one knew where it was except a helper who 
was carrying planks. 

The helper started for the axe, and the foreman 
turned to see why he was walking out on the arch. 
As soon as he saw that the man was going out 
beyond the bearing he called out sharply, “Don’t 
vo out there! Come back here! It isn’t safe!” 

The helper stopped to grin at the foreman in 
derision, and the young man repeated his order. 

“You ’fraid for scare?” asked the man. ‘‘Me no 
‘fraid for scare. You see!” 

He turned and ran rapidly out on the planks 
while the foreman sprang for the inner end of the 
one his feet were on, meaning to throw his weight 
upon It and cling to the form below so as to pre- 
vent the plank from tipping; but he was too far 
away to reach it intime. The inner end of the 
plank flew up, the outer end went down and the axe 
slid off into the air, followed closely by the “bo- 
hunk” and the plank. Down through seventy- 
five feet of clear California air they slid; the chuck! 
of the axe in the water was followed instantly by 
a@ plunging splash as plank and man entered it, 
neck and neck. 

A little later a round, black head appeared, and 
the swimmer made his way to the shore with vig- 
orous strokes. He clambered up the ladders to 
the top of the bridge and found the foreman. 
With a broad grin on his face he stopped and 
pulled his forelock in a clumsy bow. 

“You please, Meester Foreman, I ’fraid for scare 
now.” 

Then turning to the carpenter who owned the 
axe, he said, with a shrug of his shoulders and 
another grin wider than the first, “De axe he run 
too fas’ for me. He cut water when I more as ten 


feet up yet.” 
M 
A Hon. R. J. Seddon’s Visit to the South Sea 
Islands,” you hear startling stories of old 
days, and sometimes of times not very long ago. 
Not only was the reizn of law subject to interp 
tation by men of different race, by native rulers 
and by eccentric persons who disclaimed any na- 
tionality, but whatever power of keeping order 
was in being for any one place scarcely existed 
“outside the reef.” In the South Seas, one island 
does not know—and probably does not care—what 
is going on in the next. The taw of the stronge: 
had full s , sometimes with shocking and some- 
times with ludicrous results, 

Some fifteen years ago a leper Chinaman wished 
to go from Atiu—one of the Cook Islands—to 
Rarotonga in the schooner Atlantic. They would 
not take him as a passenger, and supposed that he 
had given up the idea of going. But when the ves- 
sel’s hatches were opened at Rarotonga, the leper 
crawled out from among the copra exclaiming, 
“Too muchee hungly!” He remained at Rarotonga 
some time, when one of his countrymen, who did 
not like the idea of leprosy on the island, decided 
that it would be well for the community if his com- 
patriot should disappear. He therefore enlisted 
the services of two Rarotonga natives, and after 
treating them generously to intoxicants expounded 
to them the curious fact that in China they cured 
lepers by burying the aMicted person alive. 

The Rarotongans were equal to the occasion. 
They immediately proceeded to the house of the 
sick man, put him into a corn sack and carried 
him off. At first the poor wretch thought it only a 
joke, and laughed immoderately at the trouble they 
were taking to carry him about. But when they dug 
a deep hole and placed him in it, he shrieked for 
merey—all in vain. He was buried, and it was 
some time before the affair leaked out, The native 
oMfecials held an inquiry, but it only resulted ina 
verdict of “justifiable homicide”; for the opinion 











CURING THE LEPER. 
ONG these islands, says the author of “Rt. 
































was that the man could not have lived long any- | 


way, and that putting him out of the way made it 
certain that others would not suffer and die from 
the same terrible disease. The occurrence has 
had one notable effect: the Chinese are not numer- 
ous in the Cook group. 


- + 


SHE WANTED HER ROMANCE 
AUTHENTIC. 


"Testrss stout mountain wagons laden with 
tourists tolled up the tortuous, rocky trails 
of a remote section of the Ozarks in which a 
popular author had found local color for a “best 
seller.” A large woman, whose severe chin and 
militant manner indicated a determined character, 
sat on the front seat of the first wagon beside “Big 
Budd,” the driver. On the two back seats were 
her husband and three grown daughters. The 
guide, a young woman In a “cowgirl!” riding habit, 
trotted beside the wagons on a tough little pony, 
explaining shrilly the relation between local land- 
marks and the incidents of the novel. 

Impatient of the delay caused by parleys be- 
tween the guide and his determined passenger, 
Big Budd undertook to answer questions himself. 
He cared more for horseflesh than for romance, 
and he was eager to finish the hardest part of the 
journey before the noonday heat. He urged his 
horses ahead, and soon his wagon was lost to sight 
round a curve. 

Two hours later the cowgirl guide and her con- 
voy of tourists found Big Budd. His horses were 
tethered to a near-by tree, and he was standing in 
the glare of the mid-Angust sin; his passengers 
flocked about him chattering like angry magpies. 
The large woman pointed reproachfully to an 
abandoned cabin. 

“T want to know,” she demanded as the cowgirl 
guide came riding up, “If that is the cabin where 
the book says that bad Wash Gibbs used to live?” 

“Why, of course not!” exclaimed the girl. “The 
heroine, Sammy Lane, lived here. You passed 
the Wash Gibbs cabin a mile back.” 

“Hear that now! And is this the trail—the old 
where the Bald Knobbers —” 

“No,” the guide shook her head, “the old trail 
is two miles back!” 











“And the first shanty we came to—was that the | 


Old Matthews Place in the novel?” 

“The Old Matthews Place ts a mile ahead. 
Budd's been telling you wrong. He never read 
the book, anyhow,” 

“Tknew it, knew itr” 
“For four miles we've been doin’ 
We've looked at the Sammy 





on this part of the form was a young foreman of | Lane cabin wrong, and we’ve seen the old trail 





The determined woman | 





wrong, and the hills where the Bald Knobbers met 
—und everything! And we’ve paid three dollars 
apiece fortilstrip. You can just turn right round,” 
she shook her umbrella menacingly at Big Budd, 
“and go straight back. We’re goin’ to do our 
lookin’ all over again.” 
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TO BE EXACT. 








Officer — Don't you know better than to point an 
empty gun at me? 
Startled Recruit—But it—it's not empty, sir. It’s 


loaded. —Hutton Mitchell in Windsor Magazine. 
* +¢ 


THE BATTLE IN THE FOG. 


F all the great naval battles of history, surely 
none was ever more shrouded in fog both 
actual and figurative than the recent Jutland 

sea fight—velled in smoke and fog at sea and ob- 
scured ever since in a smother of contradictory 
and contested claims. Only gradually the truth 
emerges; doubtless the whole truth of the greater 
issues of loss and victory will not be known until 
the waris over. But scene by scene, picture by pic- 
ture, lurid flash by flash, we are getting glimpses 
of the battle—terrible, tragic, splendid glimpses of 
destruction, death and deathless valor. Non 
more vivid than those given by the New York 
Tribune from the letters of a young British officer, 
written home the next day to his family. 

“Somehow, I never thought of a general action 
in a thick mist where you could not see half your 
own fleet, let alone the enemy’s,” he wrote; “but 
so it was, and vast forms loomed up out of the 
nist, firing like Billy-o at other ships that were 
perfectly invisible. 

T saw the Invineible—my old Invincible—vlow 
up like the Buark, right alongside us, hardly a 
mile off, a great crimson race of flame a hundred 
feet high and perhaps two hundred broad, that 
went up leisurely, contemptuously, with an awful, 
majestic dignity, to a good four hundred feet; at 
its very top au immense bulk of ship's plating, and 
many lesser bits. Then the deep red faded out, 
and there remained only a black pall below, merg- 
ing in the general pall that the smoke of all the 
ships running at full speed was creating; above,a 
new billowy cloud was added to the others in the 
sky, only to be distinguished from them by its 

er height, 

“Eighteen minutes later the pall cleared suf™f- 

elently to enable me to see her bows sticking up 
above water at an angle, with the red bottom above 
the gray side; her.stern stuck upatan equal angle, 
with the red uppermost. There she stayed, the 
British fleet passing by on either side, going into 
action... . No one stopped firing when the Inrin- 
cible blew up, as they did at the battle of the Nile 
when L’ Orient did the same; we modems have got 
beyond all these courte Nor did we ice the 
noise of the explosion, which seems to sny, that 
there were # greal many other strange noises— 
which indeed was the case.” 
e@ Invincible was not the only great vessel 
whose destruction he witnessed; there were 
others; but, impressive as he found the spectacle, 
there was another sight that impressed him quite 
as deeply, and moved him more. 

“AS those were the essence of shattered matter, 
so this was the essence of triumphant spirit: a little 
British destroyer, with her midships rent by a great 
shell meant for a battle cruiser, exuding steam 
from every port, able to go ahead, but not to ste 
ame down diagonally across our line (which w: 
rather congested just there), She was unable to 
get out of anyone's way; likely to be rammed by 
any one of a dozen ships; her siren was whimper- 
ing, ‘Let me through! Make way!’ her crew had 
fallen in aft, dressed in life belts, ready for the final 
plunge, and was cheering wildly, as an enthusiastic 
crowd might cheer when the King passes. Perfectly 
magnificent! Thank God, I am an Englishman! 

“You will be glad to hear that she Is now, after 
all, safe in port. The Invincible had just blown up, 
the Queen Mary ten minutes earlier. She had just 
been winged, and that was her reply—spontaneous 
cheering from her crew... . 

“We don't talk about our ‘morale,’ but ff you 
are thinking at all about such a thing you may 
well remember that little shattered destroyer, her 
head held high, her vitals hanging out, and cheer- 
ing as she came.” 

The great conflict was closed by the enemy’s 
signal to retire, which chanced to be, the young 
officer records appreciatively, ‘a really lovely star 
shell. After all the furious, deep-red displays of 
pyrotechnics we had been treated to for over three 
hours, this gentle, cool, pure, white, silent star of 
Bethichem was like the Spirit of Peace coming to 
Drood over us.” 
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HE WAS THE EXCEPTION. 


rh HE talkative barbers aren’t all in the funny 
papers,” mused Unele Asa Plunkett; “in 
eal life you come up with them once Ina 
while. Last week I rode into Lancaster with Si 
Howell to look at a second-hand reaper I'd seen 
advertised, and I thought I might as well get my 
hair cut while I was there. To tell the truth I 
was sort of tired and cross. In the first place, I 
was late for my appointment on account of Ss car 
being—well, you know, the kind that don’t have to 
slow up a mite when it comes to the speed-limit 
signs on the edge of town. Then the reaper 
turned out to be no good, in spite of all the adver- 
tising. So, take it all together, I didn't feel like 
conversing When T sat down in the chair. 

“But the barber, he one of those chirpy, 
well-informed young sprigs, and he started right 
in to be entertaining. [let him settle the war and 
the Mexican situation and the next President with. 
out paying any attention. Pretty soon (ie) began 




















to remark about my having such a growth of hair 
in my ears, and said that in his experience he had 
noticed that that indicated very acute hearing. | 
didn’t peep. 

‘I presume,’ says he with an inquiring smile, 
‘that your hearing Is very acute?’ I smiled back, 
responsive, but soit of blank, and says I mildly: 

“*What was it you said?’ 

Why, according to my theory, such a growth of 
hair in the ear means unusually acute hearing. 1 
suppose, sir, that you have a very quick ear? 

“IT began to look real interested then, and, wink- 
ing in the glass at a couple of waiting victims, 1 
says: 

“*Eh? How's that?’ 

“Oh, go tothunder!’ says the barber; and after 
that I could have taken a nap, it was so nice and 
quiet!” 
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A BLUNT OLD NOBLEMAN. 


HE fourth Ear! of Albemarle, William Charles 
Keppel, was an English gentleman of the 
proverbial type. With the esthetic and less 
practical side of life, says Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling 
in ‘A Painter of Dreams,” he had little sympathy. 

He had a profound horror of all affectation. On 
one occasion he was seated at dinner next a young 
lady who languidly complained that she could not 
eat anything. Instead of the polite commisera- 
tion that she expected, Lord Albemarle responded 
drily, ‘What a pity you are such a slave to your 
appetite!” 

An acknowledged bon vivant, he had certain 
rules in regard to his own meals that he never 
relaxed. For instance, when any dish of recog- 
nized excellence was about to appear, he per- 
mitted his guests to take no avoidable exercise, 
lest fatigue should impair the delicacy of their 
taste. Oneday when Lord Albemarle proposed to 
Lord Sydney that they should go out shooting, the 
latter observed solemnly, “You forget, Albemarle, 
that there’s a haunch for dinner.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Lord Albemarle. 
We certainly won't go!” 

Another rule was equally irrevocable. He would 
never allow a partridge to be carved. A whole 
bird was served to each guest. ‘Eat what you 
ean and leave the rest” was the rule. 

In after life his youngest daughter, Lady Caro- 
line, used to relate that one of the chief amuse- 
ments of herself and her little brother during the 
years that followed her mother’s death was to sit 
in their father’s room while he dressed for dinner 
and watch him twisting his voluminous cambric 
stocks round and round his throat. The fascina- 
tion consisted in the fact that stock after stock 
would be impatiently unrolled again from his neck 
and discarded, to form part of a heap upon the 
floor; the heap sometimes grew to be a yard in 
height! During the process Lord Albemarle con- 
versed with his children; but so absorbed was he 
in the correct adjustment of his white neckcloths 
that when Caroline and Jack exchanged clothes 
before they came into the room he never discov- 
ered the transformation. Were It possible to com- 
pute the number of stocks thus disposed of in 
the course of twelve months, the calculation 
would be of interest, in view of the fact that the 
Quidenham washing was sent once a year to Hol- 
land—a custom that was continued until a fairly 
recent date! 


“I forgot. 


¢ @ 


PROFITABLE GLEANING. 


CCORDING tothe Kansas City Star, the wheat 
A farmers of Kansas are too prosperous to 
trouble themselves about the few hundred 
bushels, more or less, that may be wasted in har- 
vesting the grain. They do not cut the fields clean. 
That affords opportunity for outsiders to profit. 
The Star says that a gleaner, eighty years old. 
after the wheat harvest in Pawnee County last 
year, went over the wheat flelds with a wagon, a 
rake, a brush and a shovel and swept up the 
wheat left on the ground by the threshers. 

He gatliered nine hundred bushels in forty days, 
sold the wheat at one dollar a bushel, and went 
south to spend the winter in Texas. He was back 
in Pawnee County last summer, gleaning the grain 
that the rich wheat farmers spill and do not bother 


to gather up. 
N this story teaches: Mr. Fred Jane, the writer 
on naval subjects, used to tell of an old 

gentleman, an enthusiastic member of the Navy 
League, who visited Portsmouth and looked at 
Nelson’s Victory lying in the harbor. A blue- 
jacket passed. The old gentleman seized him and 
pointed to the Victory. 

“D’you know what that ship means, my man?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Rather,” replied the bluejacket. 
tub they hold courts-martial in!” 


NO SENTIMENT FOR JACK. 
OT everyone is imbued with sentiment, as 


“It’s the old 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 


LAWYER of San Francisco tells of a man 
who had been duly convicted of theft. When 
the court, before passing sentence, inquired 

into his “previous convictions,” it appeared that 
he had actually been in prison at the time the 
theft was committed. + 

“Why didn’t you say so?” angrily demanded 
the judge of the prisoner. 

“Your Honor,” said the man,. ‘‘ 





was afraid it 


might prejudice the jury against me.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Namber. 


1 
Goov Missing Fish Puzzle 
° 1, Steel; 2, shadow; 3, 
o spike; 4, shake ; 5, cod- 
ROOD die; 6, garden. 
oO 
° 
MOOR 
0 
° 
MOooT 
o 
° : 
Loop 
° 
° 
ROOF 
° 
° 
Loom 
oO 
1. Braintree. 11. Elbows. o 
xNOO 


Hay. rack—hayrack. 
Solan goose; gantiet fowl. 
Scalp, color, alone, longs, press. 


seep 
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“WE POPPED CORN AND TOASTED APPLES AND TOLD 


A Thanksgiving of Long Ago. 
By MARION HALLOWELL. 


se ID they have Thanksgiving Day when | than a slow walk through the snow, and we 
D you were a little girl? And wasitlike | were not more than a mile on our way before! 
the Thanksgiving Day that we have father said that he was sorry we had left home. 
now ?’’ asked Natalie of Grandma Bronson | The storm grew worse and the wind, which 
one day in late November. , cut like a whiplash, was drifting the road badly 
*‘Oh, Thanksgiving Day is a lot older than | in places; but Anson and I, sitting in the straw 
I am!’ said Grandma Bronson, laughing. in the back part of the pung, were well pro- 
‘*They had it a hundred years before I was tected from the wind and thought it was all 
born—yes, even more than two hundred years fine sport. The only thing that worried us 
before I was born. The Pilgrims began the | was the fear that we should be so late that 
custom when they set apart a day of thanks- ' they would not keep the dinner waiting for us. 
siving for the bountiful harvest after the hard-| ‘‘We were on the road through the woods 
ships of their first year on the New England over Spruce Mountain, with about two miles 
shore. In fact, they set apart several days, more to go, when old Dolly, struggling bravely 
and the Indians came from far and near to join | to pull the pung through the snow, broke the 
in the celebration. They had turkey, too, for harness. 
that first Thanksgiving feast, though it was; ‘‘Father could not mend it with anything at 
wild turkey, and many other good things to hand, and so he had to leave us there, huddled 
eat; and they played games, and —’’ | in the pung in the shelter of a big pine, while 
‘*Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Natalie eagerly. he tramped on through the storm to Uncle 
**Teacher told us about the Thanksgiving that Hiram’s for help. By that time it was begin- 
the Pilgrims had, but I want to know about, ning to seem like a pretty serious matter to us. 
Thanksgiving Day when you werea girl.” |The thick branches of the pine kept off the 
‘*Thanksgiving Day when I was a girl?’’? fury of the storm, but the snow, driving on 
repeated Grandma Bronson slowly. ‘‘Why, before the wind, became thicker and thicker, | 
it was one of the great days of the year for us, and father was scarcely out of sight before the 
and there were fewer great days then than tracks behind us were wholly covered. We 
there are now. Life was simple and quiet began to wonder whether we might not have 
for us, with lots of hard work for the children to stay there all night, or whether father would i 
as well as for the grown-ups, and few of the be able to get to Uncle Hiram’s. 
good things and good times that you have.’’ “*How long it seemed before father came 
‘*But about Thanksgiving Day,’’ insisted | back! With him was Uncle Hiram, driving a 
Natalie. | span of horses hitched to a big sled. They | 
‘There is one Thanksgiving Day that I quickly mended the broken harness, and the 
remember well,’’ said Grandma Bronson. ‘‘I sled made a good track for us to follow to 
was about your age, perhapsa year older. We Uncle Hiram’s house. By the time we started 
were going over to Uncle Hiram’s for dinner | again it was so late in the afternoon of the 
that day—father, mother, my brother, Anson, ' short November day that it was fast growing 
and myself. Uncle Hiram lived in another dark, and the lamps were lighted when we' 
town, beyond Spruce Mountain, six or seven ‘finally drove up to the door, where Miles, 
miles away. It was a treat at any time to go | Miranda and Isabelle came shouting out to 
over to see our cousins, Miles, Miranda and ' welcome us. 
Isabelle, and our. Thanksgiving together was ‘‘How cold and hungry we were! You may 
to be the great day of the year for all of us. | be sure there was enouzh left to eat. They 
‘‘We looked ahead to that day for weeks, | had not expected to see us, on account of the 
and how badly we felt when we woke up’ storm, and had eaten hours before; but there | 
Thanksgiving morning and found a snowstorm ' was at least half of the turkey left, and there | 
raging. It seems to me that winter used to were chicken pie, plum pudding, mince pie and 
begin earlier then than it does now and that other things, enough for us and a dozen more. 
we had more snow. Anyway, that Thanks-, Of all the Thanksgivings I have known there 
giving-Day storm was one to remember. | was never one when the dinner tasted so good 
‘* At breakfast time father said that the storm ‘as that one did. 
was growing worse and that it would hardly! ‘‘And then the evening, after we had helped 
do to start out for Uncle Hiram’s; but Anson | to wash and put away the dishes! Of course 
and I teased so hard that he went out to the! we could not think of going home that night. 
barn about the middle of the forenoon and, The hired man at home would attend to the 
harnessed old Dolly into the pung. chores; so father and mother had nothing to 
One started, old Dolly could go no faster | worry about. We young people popped corn 


| 
i 





STORIES 


and toasted apples and told stories in front of 
the great fireplace. The storm howled outside, 
and that made the story of our ride over the 
mountain, as Anson and I told and retold it, 
seem more like a real adventure. ’’ 


PETE! 


eee 
Thanksgiving Morn. 
By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
NOW, HOLIDAYS ARE JOLLY DAYS, 
AND FULL OF FUN, AND PRANKFUL; 
BUT ON THIS DAY WE GO TO CHURCH 
MOST QUIET AND MOST THANKFUL. 
I FOLD MY FIDGET- FINGERS TIGHT, 
1 LIFT MY VOICE AND SING 
GLAD THANKS FOR LIFE AND LOVE 
AND LIGHT 
AND EVERY HAPPY THING! 
ME A EE AH aS ae MN, A SR, a 
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On to Grandpa’s. 


By FRANK E. GRAEFF. 


OTHER had been talking for several 
weeks of going to grandpa’s for 


‘Thanksgiving, and now at last, with | 


the trunks packed and at the station, and with 
Helen and Gertrude and Baby Weldon by her 
side in a tiny room on the through express, 
they were on their way. 

TJelen and Gertrude had often ridden on the 
cars before, but then they had simply sat in 
straight-backed seats and rode for a little dis- 
tance; but here they had a beautiful stateroom 


| all to themselves, and because there was Baby 


Weldon papa had arranged to have a berth 
made up all the time so that mamma could lay 
him down whenever he wanted to sleep. 

At first Helen and Gertrude watched the 
cows that lazily looked at the train as it went 
by, or scampered away across the tields when 
the whistle of the engine startled them. But 
soon they both grew hungry and tired. Then 
mother said, ‘‘Let us have a little party.’’ 


In a few minutes she had a little table set | 


up at one side of the stateroom, with napkins 
on it, and sandwiches and cake and fruit, and 
they had a very jolly party all by themselves, 

But their eyes grew heavy at last, and after 
the porter had made another bed mamma 
tucked Helen and Gertrude safely in for the 
night, and the motion of the train rocked them 
to sleep; when they awoke it was morning. 

“Is this grandpa’s?’’ asked Ilelen, as the 
train stopped in a big city. 

‘Oh, no!l’’ said mother. ‘‘We shall not get 
to grandpa’s until seven o’clock to-night.’’ 


“*Can’t we make some rings and bracelets | 


and baskets?’’ asked Helen. 


DRAWN BY NANA FRENCH BICKFORD 


IN FRONT OF THE GREAT FIREPLACE.” 


“I forgot the beads,’’ said mamma, ‘but 
there is something else that I didn’t forget!’ 

‘Then from the big traveling bag she took a 
bundle of white paper and a bundle of brown 
crinkly paper and a box of water-color paints, 
a little tube of mucilage, some red and some 
dark-green sealing wax, some copper wire, a 
pair of pincers, and last of all two or three 
handfuls of big, fat English walnuts. 

“Oh, what are we going to do?’’ cried both 
of the little girls at once. 7 

‘*T think, ’’ said mamma, ‘‘that we can make 
a lot of little turkeys for the Thanksgiving 
dinner, so that everyone at the table can have 
a whole one. I will make the first one.’’ 

First she twisted three strands of the wire 
together like a rope and cut off pieces just 
long enough for the turkey’s legs. With a bit 
of the dark-green sealing wax, melted on the 
steam pipe, she fastened the legs to the under 
side of one of the walnuts. When the sealing 
wax was dry, she spread the end of the wires 
apart to make three toes, so that the turkey 
would stand up. 

Then she took part of the paper and cut 
some of it into pieces of the right size and 
shape, some for tails and some for wings. With 
the water-color paints she drew brown stripes 
across the paper and then folded it up like a 
little fan. When she smoothed it out again, 
each piece was marked with brown and white, 
just as a turkey’s tail and wings are marked. 

When the wings and tail were dry, mania 
stuck them carefully on the sides and one end 
‘of the walnut. ‘Then on the other end she 

made a neck and head of green sealing wax, 
| with little dabs of red sealing wax for the 
comb and the wattles. At last it wus done: 
the funniest little turkey the children had ever 
| seen. It stood straight up on the table, with 
its head held proudly in the air, its wings 
| outstretched and its tail spread. 

| And how they worked after that to make 
: other turkeys like it! 

| Not once did they ask for anything to eat 
|or say they were tired, and when at last 
mamma said, ‘‘We must put everything away 
now, for in an hour we shall be at grandpa’s,’’ 
they counted, and found that they had a flock 
of twelve turkeys. They had only just time 
to put them all away carefully when the train 
stopped, and a tall man with a white beard 
came into the little room and kissed mamima, 
and said, as he.stretched out his hands to the 
two little girls, ‘‘Come to your grandpa, you 
youngsters !'” 

The next day, at dinner, there was a proud 
little turkey at every plate, besides the big 
| one, which did not look so proud, in the centre 
of the table; and grandpa said that was the 
first time hé had ever known anyone to mise 
turkeys‘on ayrailway train. 
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‘Cambine 
Sentiment 
dnd. J ervice 

Waterman's 
Ideal) 
fo u ntai WPen 


Waterman’s Ideal fulfills 
every requirement of a 
sensible and serviceable 
Christmas remembrance. 
It combines attractiveness 
and good taste—a gift that 
every one appreciates for 
its everyday usefulness. 


Waterman’s Ideal is uni- 
versally recognized as the 
standard fountain pen. 
Added to the beautiful fin- 
ish and diversity of design, 
are quality, conveniences, 
and patented features de- 
veloped through two gen- 
erations of pen making. 
Lasts for years. 

Handsomely mounted pens are 
usually preferred for gifts. But 
whatever your purse, or who- 
ever the person, you can select 


a Waterman’s Ideal that will 
please. 


Self - filling, Safety, Pocket or 
Regular types — $2.50, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $150.00. Points to fit 
every hand—may be exchanged 
after Christmas. 


In Christmas boxes. 


Ask for Waterman’s Ideal 
at the Best Stores 


Titustrated Gift Folder sent on request. 


LE. Waterman Co., Broadway, New York 


Roston San Francisco 


Montreal 


Chicago 


London Buenos Aires 


oT 


Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 

privy, open vault and cess. 

pool. are breeding 

hl i Blacoe for germs. Haves 
itary, odorless 

uli Hh it Toilet fight in your house, 
Nowoingout in cold weather, 

A boon tatnvalide, 

by State Boards of Health. 


Pei ODORLESS 


it It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are Killed by a chomical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once & 
month. Absolutely no odor. | No more trouble 
to ompty than ashes, Closet, absolatel 

rite for full description sud price. 
ROWE SANITARY mara, ¢ C0. 11376, ROWE BLDG. ee 
Ask about the K Washstand—Hot and Cold 

Runnings Water Without Phuiibity 














HE SOUND OF GUNFIRE.— Under certain 
conditions the sou of gunfire can be heard 
at wreat distances, The firing at Waterloois 
) have been heard in Kent, one hundred and th 
| more miles aw In 1864, when the Alabama was 
sunk off Cherbourg, the sound of the guns was 
\ heard in Somerset, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles distant. During the present , artillery 
actions in Flanders have been audible in the south | 
of Holland, in southeastern England and at places | 
far inland, But more remarkable than the faet 
that cannonfire can be hi at such long dis- 
tan is the fact that sometimes it cannot be 
heard at short distances. All observers near the 
western battle front remark the absence of the 
‘sound of the guns only a short way in front. Mr. 
Charles Davison, who discusses the subject in the 
Quarterly Review, says that on one occasion In 
101 not a sound from the Spithead guns could 
be heard in the neighboring towns, and that the 
hearest place at which any report was recorded 
y, in Surrey. Similar phe- 
have been observed in volcanic eruptions. 
| Professor Omori, in Japan, finds the sound area 
of the Asamayama, a very active volcano, to con- 
‘sist of two zones entirely detached from) each 
other. Mr. Davison furnishes an ingenious expla- 
nation of the in Which the sound waves may 
be lifted by contrary winds over the heads of 
observers and afterwards, by favorable winds, 
brought down to the level of other observers far 
away. He comments, too, on the curious sensitive- 
ness of birds, especially pheasants, to the sound of 
uns at a great distance. The North Sea battle in | 
which the Bliicher was sunk caused great excite- 
ment among the phegsants of Yorkshire and Cum- 
berland, at points more than two hundred miles 
distant from the guns. 


































































HE RESOURCEFUL ANT.—There are certain 

ants ((eophylla) found in Asia, Afriea and | 
Australia that build theif nests in trees by binding 
the leaves together with the aid of silk threads 
that the larva: spin, [fthe nest is torn in any way 
so that the leaves are separated from one anoth 
the ants immediately hu out. While some de- 
fend the nest inst the enemy, others hasten to 
repair the damage. 
From one edge of the 
break the workers 
| try to reach with their 
| mandiblesthe edge of 
the neighboring leaf, 
| in order to draw the 
‘two cdges together, 
but if the dis ee is 
too great they form 
a living chain. With 
me ant 
seizes a comrade by 
the body, so that the 
second one may be 
able to reach the 
edge of the neih- 
boring leaf. Tf the 
distance is. still too 
great, a third and a 
| fourth join the others 
until sometimes the chain is made up of five or six 
Jants. The work is very fatiguing, for it sometimes 
takes several hours to fit the two leaves together, 
[The ants then clean up and polish the edges of | 
| the leaves, and fasten them by a method so aston- | 
ishing that the reports of the first observers in 
Singapore in 1890 were doubted by other natural | 
ist, When the edges of the leaves are perfectly 
n, several workers emerge from the nest, each 
| bearing a larva between its mandibles. Holding 
{the larva by the body with the head upward, the 
full-grown ant exerts a mild pressure with its 
mandibles until it causes the larva to excrete 
from its mouth a liquid that in solidifying forms a. 
silk thread; and by carrying the head of the larva 
from the edge of one leaf to the edge of the other 
the ant obtains a web that holds the two leaves 
together, The interior Is of the nest are formed 
in the same way. Thus the larvie serve both as 
spinning wheel and as bobbin, 

























NEST OF OECOPHYLLA 
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UR ELECTROC HEMICAL PRODUCTS. — 

One of the sessions of the recent convention 
of the American Electrochemical Society was. 
devoted to “Made in America” products of the | 
electric furnace and elect cell, They include | 
many of our most important materials, such as 
copper, alumini' asives, bleach, a growing 
quant of steel and many more. We may take | 
pride in the fact that, although other chemical 
Industries, sueh as the coal-tar industry, are pri- 
marily European, the electrochemical industry is 
largely American. It is here that the reduction 
of aluminium was invented and put on a commer. | 
cial basis. The first plant for the electrical syn- 
thesis of the elements of the air and the production | 
of artificial nitrate for fertilizer was erected at! 
Niagara Falls, At the Falls, also, tons of abrasives | 
are produced, The importance of the abrasives 
can best be appreciated by the fact that, if the | 
supplies were to cease to-lay, almost every mill | 
and factory in the country would have to shut 
down within three months’ time. Other electro- | 
chemical products of decided economical impor- 
tance are graphite, phosphorus, hypochlorite of i 
lime, magnesium, carbon bisulphide, calcium car- 
bide, hydrate of sodium, ferro silicon and other | 
|fron alloys that are indispensable to the steel 
trade. | 


I 
HE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY.— One of the 
commonest butterflies of Europe and America | 
‘is the large white cabbage butterfly, which, in the | 
caterpillar stage, does much damage to cabbage | 
plants. When the caterpillars have eaten their 
fill and are ready to pass into the pupa stage, they 
leave the cabbage stalks and wander in search of 
a suitable spot for the change. An English natu- | 
ralist describes their curious method of climbing 
| walls by means of a rope ladder of silk. The 
thread is drawn from the mouth, and by a right- 
to-left movement an Irregular foothold about a 
quarter of an inch wide is made for the legs and 
claspers. One larva an inch and a half long made 
25 rungs or footholds in proceeding its own length. 
The highest chrysalis was 2445 feet from the | 
ground, and it must have taken a ladder of nearly 
4900 rungs to reach that height, and about 170 
yards of silk to make it. Upon a windowpane | 
100 to 145 cross strands were required to gain 144 
inches. The time was 214 to 6 minutes as against \ 
from 1to 144 minutes on the wall of a house. The | 
higher the caterpillars climb the slower they go 
and the more tired they appear. In the chrysalis 
stage the pupe spend the winter unaffected by 
snow or frost. 

















































DULY AIM sae 


White House 
© Coffee 
nd Teas 


PREPAREDNESS 


For the Day's Work 


White House Coffee, a rare blend 
eee ee ene eae ee ee 
under perfect sanitary conditions 


White House Teas give supreme sat 
pete Mn gh a att oar rae 
bo 


Both White House Coffee and 
White House Teas packed only 
Cee a Bite tT 


heft tae De Set Eee) te wee 


eer ed eerie 
ae TON and CHICAGO 


Maternal 
i Sicha 2 
2 easement SS” 4 





The Flavor Lasts— 


In the making of Grape-Nuts there is added to the 
sweet, rich nutriment of whole wheat, the rare flavor 
of malted barley, a combination creating a most un- 
usually delicious taste. The palate never tires of it. 


People everywhere have found that 


Grape-Nuts 


is the most nutritious and delicious cereal food known. 


Every table should have its daily ration of Grape-Nuts. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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BAKER’ S Breakfast 
“KERIOL” 


Apron or Bag 
for holding or carry- 
ing your fancy work. 


This Apron and Bag 
combined 


| 
| 



























Apure, ‘ice and 
wholesome drink. Richin 
food value yet of moderate 
price. it possesses the natural 
{lavor,color and aroma of 

z high grade cocoa beans. 


WALTER BAKER & Co,utD. 
DORCHESTER. MASS. - 
ESTABLISHED 1780 





is designed and sold 7 
only by us; made 
of washable cre- 

tonne in small / 
floral designs, 
various colors, 
satin ribbons 
for tying and 
drawstrings. 




























Practical, 
Attractive. 


75c 


Postpaid 
This Apron 
Bag is large 
enough to 
well cover 
the dress. 
It offers a 
delightful 


Christmas 
Token 


for yourself or frieuds at small cost. 


Send Postal for 
“‘The Linen Book” 
which fully ¢ 
large stocks of 
Art Embroideries, Handker- 






able Linens, >} 













ae chiefs, Neckwear, White MEAD CYCLE _™& MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICAGO DEPT. B-50, CHICAGO 
The Apron Bag Goods, Towels, Bedwear, Up- 
folded ready to carry. holsteries, Rugs. 





T. D. WHITNEY COMPANY 


Everything in Linens 
Temple Place and West Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EW COMPANION SEWING MACHIN 
This high-grade sewing machine js butt /~ 
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who writes to the Post Saturday Mdaisie 
| The beginning of our friendship dates from the 
{Young Turk revolution of 1968, On the morning 
s _ that the revolution broke out in Constantinople I 
| Set for went to the bazaars with a guard of marines to 
“Aer _— ! at the shops of British subjects were not 
Christmas : AL: cd. [found the Hindus unmolested, but the 
/ of the Armenians, Je yrians and Greeks 
‘were being ruthlessly plundered, and I observed 
‘men dead or wounded lying on the pavement or 
across the doors of shops they had tried to defend. 
The climax was reached when a hulking trooper 
eame s ing out over the body of a murdered 
Armenian rug merehant, carrying a sack of loot 
in one hand, and with the other dragging by the 
hair a half-senseless girl of ToUneen or fifteen, 
Four or five companions, all loot-laden and yelling, 
reeled after him, 


|Get this 














it's our 
eat new set 
for 1916—the 
finest set we 
have ever produced. 
This Erector Set No. 4 
is wonderfully complete. 
It contains a fine electric 
Motor, long and short G 
























Gears, Wheels: 
parts. Alsb includ 








Bere ened Manwal 1 had been ordered to refrain from interfering 
to build all kinds of models. except to protect British subjects, and I was still 
Handsc Price hesitating when an Ottoman cavalry officer 








$5.00. Canada, $7.50. 


ERECTOR 


“The Toy Like Structural Steel” 


will give yo 
be able to b 
machinery 

battleships 


loped up, leaped from his horse and flung himself 
upon the soldier, A vicious sabre eut, shearing 
through turban and sealp, sent the hulking wreteh 
to the pavement, Instantly the youthful G 
stooped to raise the fainting girl, and it 









d toa descending sabre 
looters a at the exposed back of his neek. 

A moment later he had ba 1 into an angle of 
the wall and was calmly meeting the furious but 


reat fu that one of the other 


boys! 
skyscrap 

nd farm implements, 
nd countless other models 


With it you will 
rs, all kinds of 









aeropla 














Remember! Erector has many big, exclusive the \ 

advantages. ‘Tl ie the nly actual structuralsiect ff | illirected attack of the ru 

toy. apped, interlocking edges enable you to 5] © fig! y ver o 

$7; Tapped interlocking edues enable you to I wish the fight could have gone on toa finish, 






scamped out of steel. for so coolly and adroitly did the young officer 
stand his ground that Iam confident he would 
outnratehed his clumsy ; but my 
* got out of hand 
a wontedt that outraged their sense of sports- 
‘inanship. The “Bazoukies” seattered at the sight 
of the ominously leveled bayonets, but it was a 
| very angry Turkish officer who strode up to the 
| bigs ant of marines and, in voluble French, 
demanded to know what he meant by mixing up in 
another man's fight. 

“Tam K,, of the British emb; ” Tinterposed in 
halting Turkish, “The marines thought you were 
in danger, and with the best of intentions tried to 
create a diversion in your favor.” 

“Lam Enver, captain in the Young Turk army,” 
he replied stifly, in precise English. “In the eir- 
cumstances, your apology ppted. As you 
and these men appear to have wandered away 
from that portion of the city where protection has 
been provided for foreigners, may L not requite 
your kindness by conducting ll of you safely back 
to the British emba 

And, in spite of my Miron to the contrary, 
come he did. But he unbent on the way, and our 
meeting of that morning was the beginning of a 
warm friendship. 
















































Free Membership in the “Gilbert 
Institute of Erector Engineering” 
Fill in the coupon and mail it back today for my 
free book telling all about my newest and big 
idea for ambitious boys— membership in 
ert Institute of Erector Engineering.'’ Hand. 
some diplomas, fame, salaried position and valu- 
able prizes for you. 

























THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
158 Fox St, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me free the 
Boys’ Magazin: 
“How to Be 


November iss 
Ereetor Tips,” and yournew book, 
me an Erector Master Engineer.’ 


ue of your 








Name. 


THE WILD HUNTERS. 


HERE is always something appealing in the 

I companionship of man and dog. Ina recent 

number of Outing, Mr. Stewart Edward 
White tells the story of a stirring hunt that he 
once witnessed in the heart of Afriea, the leading 
characters in which were a black dog and a naked 
savage: 

At four o’clock Cuninghame and T got our chairs 
out in the shade, unlimbered our glasses, and 
amused ourselves by ning the plain below. 
Some topi and a single wildebeest were grazing 
about five hundred yards below, Suddenly they all 
scattered off at a great speed. 

“Wonder what started them?” said Cuning- 
hame. 

Then we saw a black dog about the size of a 
pointer. Paying no attention to the topi, he took 
after the wildebeest. The latter loped easily, 
but the dog fairly had to seratch gravel to hold his 
own. It looked like a sure thing for the wilde- 
beest, but the dog hung to it. Farther and farther 
they went until they became mere specks, and we 
had to take to our glasses. About two miles away 
the wildebeest dodged and doubled, then ran 
through a herd. The dog never lost sight of the 
one he was after, and paid no attention to the rest. 
At last the animal turned at bay, making short 
lunges and charges, which the dog dodged, trying 
to get in at the beast’s hind quarters. 

Now, for the first time we noticed a savage run- 
ning like smoke across the arc of the circle the 
chase had taken. He was stark naked, a splendid 
figure of'a man, and carried nothing but a bow and 
arrows. How he could run! We saw him stop and 
discharge arrows, although it was too far away to 
see them. The wildebeest hesitated, and we saw 
the little black speck of a dog leap for his throat. 
They both went down in a heap; and Cuninghame 
and 1 stood up and cheered, although we were two. 
miles away and could see nothing without the 
glasses, 

When we sat down again it was over. The dog 
was sitting by the carcass, and the savage was 
headed for a lone bush to get materials with which 
to cover his prize for the night. When the meat 
was ‘“‘bushed,” he and the dog started soberly for 
home. The chase had lasted just forty-two minutes. 
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AN EASY JOB. 
Mise was taking a day off, says an Eng- 
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A Real 

Christmas 
Bicycle 














FOR BOYS & GIRLS FROM 
4 TO 8 YEARS OLD 
Bright Maroon Frame Ball Bearing Wheels 
Motorbike Handlebars Cushion Rubber Tires 
Full Leather Saddle — Height—27 Inches 


One Model for All 
BICYCLING develops health, 


reliance in little folks. 





grace and self- 
Most department sto 

hardware and furniture dealers have LITTL 
HUMMERS. If yours hasn't yet, write us, en- 
closing remittance. The LITTLE HUMMER 


will come promptly (freight prepaid east of 
issouri river). 


T.B. LAYCOCK, SON & CO., Dept. E, Indianapolis, Ind. 








lish weekly, and, wishing to enjoy himself 

thoroughly, he walked round to watch “the 
» He was surprised to see his friend Kelly 
Ing as if carrying a hodful of mortar up and 
down a ladder were the only thing he took any 
real pleasure in. 

“It’s yourself that’s working mighty hard to-day, 
Kelly!” expostulated Murphy. 

“Whist! I'm just making a fool of the boss!” 
said Kelly, winking slyly. 

“And how are you doing that, Kelly?” 















CONTINENTAL “Get Acquainted” OFFER 
er $3-%5 






When ordering giv © hoe and specif 
boys’ or girls’. All delivery charges prepaid 





by us, 






« Send your + to-day ig “Sure, Murphy, it’s as easy as kissing your hand! 
Seniieental Money-Back Guarantee with every pur “<9 He sees me going up the ladder with my hod full 
xy W: tie for Fa Falland Winter Cataloy og “YC eee of mortar, and he thinks I’m working. But, Mur- 
INTINENTAL SPORTING GOODS CO. . : 8 | 
cee ee A$ a «©']} phy, my boy, it’s the same hodfut I’m carting up 


ity. 





and down all the time!” 
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oe Ciaas Gases 
Parker Safety Sealed Fountain Pens 





















TO FILL 


Simply press 
the Button 





description below w 


description below 


For Christmas—what better 
gift than a Parker Safety- 
Sealed—the highest devel- 
oped fountain pen in the 
world. 

For the business man or 
woman— students —schol- 


ars—travelers—for the boys at the front and 
abroad—for Milady’s desk or purse—there is no 
gift more appropriate or personal, 


The only pen in the world 
with no holes in the wall 
for ink to escape on the 
hands, clothing, fine linens, 
dainty purses. Carried in 
any position—it can’t leak 
—it’s SAFETY-SEALED. 
In case of accident to filling mechanism 


it automatically changes from a self-filler to a 
non self-filler. Not put out of com- 






































a daily reminder of your thought- 8 a Id 1 No, 24 
Hai 28 fulness and good judgment. hseitewalve ee, 
aunizie Fills itself in two seconds by Parker Pen Company 
PEN merely pressing a concealed, 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. , 


safety-sealed button. 
Initials or mon- 
ogram on foun- 


aD tain add 


distinctiveness 


your Parker Deal- 
"s special holiday 
display of Parker 
Pens in Xmas 













to th ift. 
boxes. All sizes, ‘any jee o 
$2.50, $3, $4, eler can No. 20 
3 do this. 





PENS 


PENS 
llustrated 


Illustrated 
No. 70—Collap- 

sible, p' 
Unique. Beautiful 
Cap and barre! covered 
with 18k. gold plate. 


No. U—No. 4 gold point, $4.00. 
No. 234—$3. No. 20—$2.50. 


CATALOGUE FREE 







chain attachment. 


No, 20—Bakelite Transpar- 
ent barrel, $2.50. 


Emblem Pen—Various orders, 
18k, $6, solid gold $10. 
No. 21—Two gold bands, $3.50. 








A Different Construction Toy 


teaches you how to build with concrete. Youcan use it 
with your other building toysand have real concrete foun- 
dations, walls, etc., for your models. 


Make Your Own Blocks 


out of cement with Toycrete adjusta- 

ble metal molds. You can make every 

practical style of building block— 

as many of each as you want. A bag 

of cement and full instructions with 
designs for buildings, bridges, ete. 
are included with each set. 


Sets from S0c to $2.00 
Wherever Toys Are Sold 











Get a Shetland Pony for Christmas. Ask your | 
arents to buy you one. Big discount for cash. 
eautifully illustrated catalogue of Ponies only 10c. 

BLU: BON PONY FAR! Mamsport, Ohio. 


STAMPS 58 Ghia Stexie Ceylon, Java, et 


Se.; 1000 anely mixed, 25¢.; 1000 hinges, Be.” Auis. wid, OR: 
at Free, 0. N,'5943 Cote fo. 
ary and list, 2c. 


STAMPS. | jechins so ifwst.) ae, Bullard Co. Sta. A, Boston 


TOYCRETE, Evanston, IIL. 
XMAS POST 
CARDS and 


NOVELTIES 1 Oc 


1 Package 10c; 15 for $1.00; 25 for $1.50 prepaid 
























JUST RIGHT 


for Christmas 
ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON'S 
New Book 


GEORGINA 
of the RAINBOWS 


a beautiful story for 
the whole family 
$1.25 net 

















| Each Package contains 5 nice Gold Embossed Xmas Post 
Cards and 45 Xmas Tags, Stamps and enclosure cards. 


| We Trust Agents. Send for 25 packages and send 


us $1.50 when sold. Keep $1.00. 


|CHURCH FAIRS anp SALES 


No money required with order. Any number sent pref 
| Return All Unsold. 
Keep 4c, Commission on Each Package you sell, 
Agents, Merchants, Dealers, Write 


ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Orleans, Vermont 





















BRITTON _ Pub. Co.N. Y. 102 Main Street ms 
| Moneu Fn 0 CO YOUR NAME IN GOLD FREE 
tar Wig Only 50c 
Se Jor nty $1.00 for both these splendid gen- 
vine leather 
‘The “American. Socon ie BMifold. 


A in puree and ca cardcae of ones 
sPicat Nationa Karns, atest Bank ia Bee ute 
wade SFageai tt ee the Roadie cues 
Any Name Stamped in ¢ Goa i oe aes ie 
Deal cntatow of Cuateniied Lenthar Ge 
U. $. LEATHER 60005 C0., res, Det. 13-8, 6247 Ravesravos Art, OMICA6O 


enuine black leathers 





Extra Lines Gold stamping 2uc. Fraternal Emblems t5c. 
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hand still behind him, half the big pin showing | 








THE TOUTES COMPANION is an_ illus. 
eekly Kaper, f for all the fi 
Ita subacription pric 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the P 
Maas., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 


directly to thisoffice. We do not request Awents to 
collect inoney for renewals. Payment to strangers 
ia made at the riak of the subscriber. 
Payment, for The Companion 
iuail. should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of theae can 
be procured, send the money inx Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail isat the sender's risk. 
It ia liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
. Three weeks after the recelpt of money 
. the date after the addresa on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper ia sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

















Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





UNHEALTHY EYELIDS. 


HERE are many causes for an unhealthy 
condition of the eyelids. Sometimes 
the trouble lies in the eyes themselves, 
but in many cases the eyes have noth- 
ing to do with the origin of the affec. 
tion, although if the lids are badl 
affected the eyes must suffer. The lids 
are liable to skin troubles, e any 

other part of the skin. After middle life cancer- 
ous growths sometimes appear there. 

When a general inflammatory condition of the 
skin spreads to the eyelids, in the case of acne, 
treat it just as you would elsewhere, except that 
you must take great care not to use applications 
that are strong enough to irritate the eyes. Ordi- 
nary herpes, or “fever sores,” which is so com- 
mon round the lips, sometimes affects the lids. It 
may be caused by feverish conditions of the system, 
or by extreme exposure to sun and wind, or by 
any condition that irritates a sensitive skin. This 
form of herpes runs a mild course, and there is no 
need to do anything except to keep the lids cool 
and clean, 

Herpes zoster, or shingles, is a more serious 
thing. When that occurs, the upper lid becomes 
very much inflamed and swollen. The ulcers be- 
neath the seabs are deep and often leave perma- 
nent scars. Sometimes the disease invades the 
eye itself; that is always serious, and occasionally 
it leads to the loss of sight. The pain of herpes 
zoster is often so intense that opiates are needed, 
and then the physician should be called in without 
delay. Warm applications while you are waiting 
for his arrival will do no harm and may give relief. 

(Edema of the eyelids, which means swelling, is 
another symptom that calls for the physician; it 
may mean little or much, and is often the result of 
some mischief in the eyes themselves. When the 
eyes are not at fault, edema of the lids may be 
caused by trouble in some remote organ,—in the 
heart or the kidneys, for example,—or it may be 
owing to anzmia. It often accompanies very seri- 
ous eye diseases, such as Iritis or keratitis, When 
it is caused by disease in the eye the only thing to 
do is to treat the eye. In rare cases the edema 
may be so extreme as to threaten the sight. Then 
an operation is necessary in order to relieve the 
pressure. 














* ¢ 
AN UNGALLANT LOVER. 


T has often occurred to me, says Mr. J. 
E. Patterson in his volume of reminis- 
cences entitled “Sea-Pie,” that if East- 
ern women were to drop the custom of 
veiling, there would be fewer marriages 
amongthem. Their men certainly have 
a taste for real beauty, and they know 
it when it is presented to them. 

In an Algerian party on board the Sirius there 
wasa family of three, a young girl and her parents ; 
her lover was encamped with four male friends 
on the opposite side of the deck. Now, although 
he was the accepted one, he had, in keeping with 
their faith and customs, never seen any more of 
his fiancée than her eyes, hair, hands and naked 
feet. Nor, as is generally the case, had any of his 
female relatives yet sueceeded in seeing and re- 
porting on the supposed wondrous beauty hidden 
by her adajar. 

In his plotting heart, Ibrahim meant to see her 
face—half infidel that he was. In that glorious 
Grecian weather we were passing through the 
Cyclades. The dark-skinned pair were talking by 
the side of the midship bunker hatch, between 
the bridge and the temporary companionway. I 
had already made a sort of unofficial acquaintance 
with “Pills” (the doctor) by the medium of my 
half chest of books; and he and I were standing 
near the rail on the lower bridge watching these 
two lovers and their compatriots. 

The man soon changed his position. That caused 
Mera to alter hers so that she was facing the 
hatehway, the corner of it being between them. 
Now he sank down on the deck, crossing his legs 
and squatting on his heels. She was looking aft 
and he forward, and the lower end of her adajar 
was a few inches below the combings, against 
which she leaned. The conversation suffered no 
break. Very likely he was telling her how many 
sheep he had, and dwelling with pride on the 
peculiarities of certain members of the flock, on 
his merits as a shepherd and his prowess as a 
horseman, and on the rare fertility of his father’s 
two fields, 








by the opposite bulwarks, to glance at them. 

Abruptly, without so much as a_ preliminary 
murmur, he gave acry of feigned pain, clapped one 
hand to the rear of his anatomy, and leaped straight 
to his feet. His ac had the instantaneous 
effect of making her start suddenly backward. 
Aud Jo! that quick movement jerked the veil from 
her face and left it bare. 

The pertidious young rogue had secretly fas- 
tened the edge of the veil to the loose corner of 
the tarpaulin that covered the hatch. Then he 
had produced a formidable pin and surreptitiously 
stuck It into himself, as if it had lain on the 
deck and worked lilm evil as he sat. 

Now he stood facing her, thunderstruck, one 















‘ost fice, Muston, | 


when sent by | 


Meanwhile her mother, a careful chap- | 
eron, turned now and then, from a vantage post | 





between his fingers, and his gaze fixed on her horri- 
fled face. 

She was completely stupefied. The adajar was 
still attached to her and to the tarpaulin, and the 
other Algerians looked at her in wonder and horror 
at the desecration done in publicly exposing a 
woman’s face. That lasted a few seconds, Then 
the mother, gathering her scattered senses to- 
gether, ran to the girl, snatched the veil free from 
the hateh covering and roughly jammed It into its 
proper place; but not before everyone had seen 
that her daughter had a large harelip, and across 
the chin a disfiguring transve sear that had 
probably been caused by some accident in early 
life. 





Feminine intuition—in this case apparently | 


roused by justifiable spite—led the older woman 
toa right conclusion as to the origin and course of 
the seeming accident. More years and greater 
world knowledge than her daughter possessed 












had doubtless given her a penetrating insight into | 


the ways of that blunter sex which has made itself 
lords of creation, especially in the East. How- 
ever, whether that was so or not, all that day 
there was great trouble in the “’tween-decks,” 
where the parties at once went to discuss the 
affair; 
during the voyage. 
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THE SERVIUS TULLIUS OF AMERICA. 


NE of the greatest compliments ever paid to 
O Lincoln came too late for the President to 

know of it. After his assassination the 
Ttallan government sent to the government of 
the United States, as a memorial of its admiration 
for him, a la block from the ruins of the Ser- 
vian Wall. The remains of that great wall are 
meagre indeed, and jealously guarded ; and the fact 
that the Halian people were willing to part with 





| even one stone from so valuable a treasure testifies 


to the esteem In whieh they held Abrahain Lincoln. 
But in the sentiment behind the gift lay the great 
compliment to our martyred President. 

Servius Tullius, the builder of the Servian Wall, 
was the creator of « work of far more lasting value 
to his people, the Servian constitution, By means 
of that the first taste of political Independence 
was given to the plebs, or common people. Only 
a fragment now remains of that stupendous piece 
of masonry, which was five miles in circumfer- 
ence, sixty feet high and fifty feet wide; but the 
reform inaugurated by the Servian constitution 
has grown through the centuries into complete 
political freedom for the people of Italy. 

It is not strange, then, that the Italian nation 
saw a striking resemblance between their ancient 
hero and our modern emancipator, In their minds 
no more fitting tribute could be paid to the mem- 
ory of Lincoln than a gift of the only tangible relic 
of Servius Tullius, Therefore, in 1865 a block 
from the ancient ruins was shipped to the United 
States. It was lost on the way, but in 1912 another 
block was sent, and that is now preserved in the 
National Museum In Washington. The Latin in- 
scription on ft may be translated thus: 

“To Lincoln, twice President of the United 
States, the Roman Citizens give this stone from 
the wall of Servius Tullius, by means of which 
may both those strenuous supporters of liberty be 
linked in memory.” 








* ¢ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE POILU. 


HE wonderful spirit of the men at the front 
in spite of terrors and strains unheard of until 
now ts delightfully embodied in this bit of 
soldierly philosophy that a French soldier sent 
to a friend in Massachusetts. The piece has been 
printed and circulated all along the front, and has 
become exceedingly popular among the French 
soldiers. No one knows its origin. Thus it runs: 

“You have two alternatives—either you are mo- 
bilized or you are not. If not, you have nothing to. 
worry about. 

“If you are mobilized, you have two alternatives 
—you are in camp or at the front. If you are in 
camp, you have nothing to worry about. 

“If you are at the front, you have two alterna- 
tives—either you are in reserve or on the fighting 
line. If you are in reserve, you have nothing to 
worry about. 

“If you are on the fighting line, you have two 
alternatives—either you fight or you don’t. If you 
don’t, you have nothing to worry about. If you 
do, you have two alternatives—either you get hurt 
or you don’t. If you don’t, you have nothing to 
worry about. 

“If you are hurt, you have two alternatives— 
either you get slightly hurt or you get badly hurt. 
If slightly, you have nothing to worry about. 

“If badly, you have two alternatives—either you 
recover or you don’t. If you recover, you have 
nothing to worry about. If you don’t, and have 
followed my advice ciear through, you have done 
with worry forever.” 

* © 


SLOW BUT SURE. 


HE telegraph messenger at Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, Gerald Tharp, says the Western Union 
News, is familiar with the principle embodied 


| in Elbert Hubbard’s story, “A Message to Garcia.” 


although this will probably be his first intimation 
that such a story was ever written. 

A local confectioner called for a messenger to 
go out toa farmhouse for two dozen eggs. Gerald 
was detailed for the errand, which ordinarily 
would consume thirty minutes. At the end of 
three hours he returned with the eggs, and was 
promptly called on the carpet by the manager to 
explain his long absence from the office. In a 
round Irish brogue Gerald explained that the 
farmer had only twenty-three eggs, and he had 
walted two and one half hours for a Plymouth 
Rock hen to lay the other egg. 

Gerald refuses to pose for his photograph. 


* © 


AN EXPERT OPINION. 


MAN who kept a road house in Rhode Island, 
says the Publie Health Journal, was called 
upon to testify in a sult as to the number of 

yards that were handled in some filling work 
near his pla He showed very little knowledge 
of the matter, and his idea of a cubic yard was so 
indefinite that it seemed doubtful whether he 
knew what the term meant. In order to make its 
meaning clear, the judge said: 

“Listen, witness! Assume this inkstand to be 
three feet across the top this way and three feet 
that way and three feet in height, what should you 
eall ite”? 

“Well, Your Honor,” said the witness, without 
hesitation, ‘I should say it was some inkstand.” 











and it broke out again more than once | 





~~ LAY 


In warm, fine weather, your 
| Sedan quickly becomes an open 
| touring car with permanent 
| top. The glass panels slide 
down into specially designed 
compartments. The transforma- 
tion takes just a minute or two. 


No matter what the road 
conditions, there is power and 
responsiveness in the Haynes 
motor—“Light Six” or “Light 
Twelve”—to master them. 
































CAmericas Greatent Li ight Six” 


a he Greatest Light Twelve” 


| A motor sun parlor in winter 
—a touring car in summer 


| vee drive in genuine comfort all the year ‘round in 
| a Haynes Touring Sedan. In cold, stormy weather you 
have a luxurious and roomy limousine, beautifully finished 
| in grey whipcord, containing every comfort and refinement. 
| 


mud or snow so easily that 
you'll continue to motor even 
when the weather is bad. 


and see how you can 
cars for a moderate 

investment—and get your 
Haynes Touring Sedan nozw, 


fications of all Haynes models 











e 


It will pull you through 


Consult your Haynes dealer 
et two 


itional 


Catalog with complete speci- 




















| 
THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY ; 
38 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 
“Light Six ”’_Open Cars “Light Twelve’”’—Open Cars |! 
ring Car - $1485 Five-passenger Touring Car - $1985 
Four-passer oadster 1585  Four-passenger Roadster = | 2085 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 1585  Seven-passenger Touring Car 2085 
| Closed, Cars Closed Cars 
- = B2150 nger Sedan ~ 2650 s 
i 2250 assenger Sedan - 2750 
i dan and Coupe Tops for All Open Models - + $275 
| Ed All prices f. 0. 6. Kokomo 
\ ‘ 
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SB. nonce DROPS 


= you fellows who follow the pigskin have to watch your throats. 
You need clear, free wind for the long runs and short dashes. i 


Keep the throat clean-as-a-whistle and say “No-admittance™ 
to colds and hoarseness. Rooters find S. B. Cough Drops shout- 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie. 
Makers of S. B. Chewing 


Gum and Lasses Kisses 


Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 
at bedtime loosens the phlegm. 
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Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
{to8. Widths D,E 
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r Feet. ¢ 
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CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 
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If your dealer hasn't it we will ship 
direct, freight paid. 


The Running Pony Co., Winchéndon, Mase: 
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Free Trial 
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‘Biggest Ever 


Harold Bell Wright’s Latest Book breaks all records in 
history of fiction publishing. Sales expected to reach 
the enormous total of one million copies by 
January Ist. Presses running day 
and night for six months. 


i HEN A MAN’S A MAN,” Harold Bell 
Wright’s latest book, is a novel pure and 
simple. @ It combines the bigness and virility of 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth” with the sweet- 
ness and simplicity of ‘The Shepherd of the Hills,” 
two of Mr. Wright’s former successes. This is 
the seventh consecutive success of the author, and 
the best novel he has written. Best, because it is 
strongest in love, mystery, action, nature descrip- 
tion, pathos and sentiment. It is a big, wholesome 
novel with a\big plot and a big theme—a very 
real story of true Western life in that great unfenced 
land of rugged mountains, wide mesas and fertile 
valleys—northern Arizona. @The new book is 
bound in maroon with gold title, 
uniform with other Wright 
books, and fully illustrated by 

the author. 


500 TONS OF PAPER 


The great demand for Mr. Wright’s books necessitates print- 
ing on a scale so large that the figures are simply overwhelm- 
ing. In producing this latest story, “When a Man's a Man,” 
500 tons, or fifty carloads, of paper were required. This is 
probably the largest order for paper ever placed for the first 
edition of a . The big printing presses were running 
continually day and night for six months to complete the 
mammoth edition. The simple task of stamping the title of 
the book in gold on the covers has kept a force of thirty-five 
busy day after day for nearly a year. No other writer 
novels has attained a popularity to warrant such unusual 
preparations. 


= === = 


A Copy Free to You 


Send us one new yearly sub- 
OUR OFFER. scription for The Youth’s 
Companion, with $2.00 to pay for it, and we 
will present you with a copy of Harold Bell 
Wright’s latest and best novel, “When a 
Man’s a Man,” author’s regular copyrighted 
edition, sending the book to you postpaid. 
This book cannot be purchased anywhere 
for less than $1.35. Each copy ordered be- 
fore Christmas will be mailed in a Christmas 
wrapper. 


. 
t 


We do not offer the book for sale. It is given only 
to a present subscriber to pay him for securing a 
new subscription. Only one book will be allowed. 
= Ses 


THIS IS A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER THAT WILL BE WITH- 
DRAWN AT A DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER. ACT NOW, 
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The Christmas Season is a most appropriate time to introduce The 
Youth’s Companion into a new home. See that one new subscription 
is added to our list and we will reward you with a $1.35 copy of Mr. 
Wright’s latest book as offered above. You may promise the new 
subscriber the remaining numbers of 1916, free, including also the 
Companion Home Calendar for 1917. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE AND ST. PAUL STREET 
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A happy Christmas thought— 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the goad times at the moment; that indoors 


and out gives zest to the merry making and then — preserves the 


happy picture story of all that goes-to make the day a merry one. 


The Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer’s, or by mail, tells in detail about the various Kodak and Brownie cameras— from $1.25 
upward. Photouraphy is really very simple and inexpensive. Kodak has made it so. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuesrer N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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THE BEST OF AMERICAN LIFES 





ORAWN BY WORMAN ROCKWELL 


WERYONE in the dor- 
E mitory liked Tallentyre. 

Lean and sinewy, with 
glossy black hair combed straight 
back from his low forehead, dark 
eyes in which there was always 
a kindling spark of enthusiasm, 
a wide, firm mouth and a square 
chin, he was a fellow to whom others always 
listened. Sometimes they provoked him, 
sometimes he provoked them; his pride in 
his native state was often rather trying to 
Northern boys who came from states with 
histories less glorious and less touching. 
But that Tallentyre’s father had left the 
Virginia Military Institute at the age of fif-| 
teen to carry a rifle and had taken his part | 
in the bloody and heroic fighting that made | 
that little company of boy soldiers historic | 
was a thing that even young Northerners 
could appreciate and admire. 

One day Tallentyre said to a group who 
were sitting in his room: 

“I’m going to bring a great little lad up 
to this school next term.’’ 

‘*Some one from the grand old State of 
Virginia?’’ inquired Cunliffe, with just a 
mocking suggestion of Tallentyre’s Southern 
inflection. Neither Kendrick nor McKee 
smiled—no one liked Cunliffe. Tallentyre’s 
eyes flashed. 

‘*Yes, sir; some one from that grand old 
state.’’ Tallentyre was apt to ‘‘sir’’ people 
when he was roused. ‘‘A grandson of Gen- 
eral William George Fitzgilbert, sir.’’ 

“‘T never heard of him,’’ said Cunliffe. 

‘“‘T am not surprised,’’ remarked Tuallen- 
tyre. 


Ay 
on SEP 


ford * 





“T must admit I’m ignorant,’’ said Ken- ; 
drick. ‘‘Who was General Fitzgilbert, Tally ?”’ 

‘*He had a distinguished record under Gen- | 
eral Joseph Johnston. IIe was one of those | 
soldiers who were the finest flower of the 
Confederacy. Ife was a personal friend of 
President Davis. After the war he served 
four terms in Congress. And his young! 
grandson is one of the most promising boys 
I have ever met. I hope you will all be 
good to him.’’ 

‘*We’d be good to any friend of yours, 
Tally,’’? said McKee. ‘‘What’s the kid’s| 
name??? 

‘William George Fitagilbert,d. His father 
was a godson of General Robert E. Lee.’’ 

‘*He seems to be pretty classy, all right,’” 
observed Cunliffe. ‘‘Does he throw back to 
Jefferson or any of those old boys?’’ 

To this Tallentyre responded merely with 
a look of disdain. Finding that his flippancy 
did not seem to amuse either of the others, 
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ASADENA PUBLIC LIBRAR 


TALLENTYRE MADE A SPRING AND TACKLED HIM ROUND THE WAIST. 


THE WATER: CURE 


gy Arthur Stanwood Pier 
Do 
- Ke ‘Evidently there was a feeling of 

29 disappointment over the youngster’s 
ay: appearance. 

‘Kind of puny-looking,’? Cun- 
liffe said. ‘‘Why did you want to 
make such a blow about him, Tal- 
lentyre?’’ 

“It isn’t just beef that counts,’’ 
Tallentyre answered. ‘‘I should 
think you’d have found that out 
by now, Cunliffe.’’ There was a 
he teased and bullied small boys. If little ripple of satirical laughter, and 
his disposition was often ugly and his tongue | Cunliffe’s heavy face flushed. ‘‘That boy has 
often hasty, there was this to be said for him! got the greatest spirit you ever saw. He’s 
—and it was this that kept him from being true Virginian; there’s the best blood of the 
an absolute outcast in the dormitory: he had Confederacy in him. Maybe he is puny-looking | 
acertain rudimentary honesty ; he would stand and can’t play football or row; maybe he 
up to a boy or a master, and he would not lie. | can’t.’” Tallentyre looked round defiantly. 
The thing that was generally asserted of him ‘‘But I expect he will be the greatest runner 
without contradiction was that he was useless that ever came to this school.’’ 
and unattractive. **Any reason for thinking so, except that 

When the sixth form gathered the next he’s from Virginia?’’ Cunliffe asked. 
autumn, Tallentyre’s friends had all forgotten | ‘tA fellow built light like that can always 
about the grandson of the Southern general. run,’’ answered Tallentyre. ‘*I don’t know 
Only Cunliffe remembered; he had a good anything about the boy’s legs or his wind, but 
memory for rebuffs. And he asked, with a I do know about his spirit—and you’ll be hear- 
faint gleam of malice in his eyes: ‘ing from him in two or three years.’’ 

‘*What’s become of that infant prodigy you| ‘‘That’s quite a while to wait,’’ Cunliffe 
were going to bring up from the South ?’”’ observed. 

‘*He’s here,’’? Tallentyre answered. ‘‘I ‘Well, you’ve been here for four years, and 
brought him. And I tell you all, he’s a great ' nothing has ever been heard from you except 
little kid. He’s taking his examinations now ; criticism,’’ retorted Tallentyre. 
he hopes to get into the third form. I’ll have| Afterwards he was sorry he had said that, | 
him up to meet you all before supper. ’’ and mentioned his regret to Kendrick. ‘‘I 

William George Fitzgilbert, d, shook hands suppose Cunliffe can’t help his shape, and I 
solemnly and shyly that afternoon with the : suppose it’s that that makes him such a dub. | 
members of the sixth-form dormitory. He was But the way he’s always sneering—it gets me 
a very slight and narrow-shouldered young- to sneering, too.’” 
ster about thirteen years old, sandy-haired and; ‘‘Yes, he’s awfully aggravating,’’ said Ken- 
pale, with large, timid blue eyes. To the drick. ‘‘But it does him good; you’ve got to | 
friendly questions of the older fellows, how he sit on him hard and often.’’ ! 
liked the school, where he was domiciled, what ‘‘What I object to in him,’’ Tallentyre said, 
fellows he knew in his own form, he replied ‘‘is the way he’s always picking on little kids. 
bashfully, in a subdued little voice. When He’s either stirring up trouble and getting up 
Tallentyre said to him, ‘‘I guess you’d better fights among them, or he’s ducking them or 
be getting back to the lower now, Will; it’s’ spoiling their games. If he ever picks on 
pretty near supper time,’’ a look of relief Fitzgilbert, there will be trouble.’’ 
came over his small, anxious face; he edged | As the days went by, Tallentyre kept a 
quickly out of the door and trotted down the’ watchful eye upon hischarge. The boy seemed 
corridor. to settle comfortably into place among the! 

‘*He seems like a nice little kid,’’ said Ford. | other young third-formers. He started out to 

“Yes, awfully shy,’? remarked Kendrick. | make a runner of himself, in accordance with | 


Cunliffe rose awkwardly and got 
himself out of the room. He felt 
that he was unpopular, and yet— 
naturally perhaps—he was always 
trying to enter some inner circle of 
intimacy. No one quite respected 
him, yet he had personality enough 
to keep himself from being quite de- 
spised. He was coarsely and clum- 
sily built, and avoided athletics ; he 
was careless and slow at his studies ; 
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Tallentyre’s injunctions. He 
did his regular distance every 
day, and when the lower school 
had its hare and hounds run 
early in October, he was chosen 
asone of the hares. After the 
lower-schoo! event, Fitzgilbert 
kept up his training, for he was 
ambitious to enter and to finish in the big 
hare and hounds, which was always run near 
the end of November, when the football 
season was over. 

‘Finish! Of course you’ll finish !’? Tallen- 
tyre said to him, when the small boy confided 
hisambition. *‘I guess you’l] make a record, 
too. There’s been just one lower schooler 
that ever finished in the first ten; that was 
Burton, five years ago,and he wasa wonder. I 
guess you’ll do even better than Burton did.’’ 

Here certainly was a goal to strive for. 

**How long is the course usually ?’’ 

‘About twelve miles. And they always 
make it a rough one—uphill and down dale, 
through woods and acruss streams. Ion’t 
overdo your training ; that’s the main thing. ’’ 

Tallentyre, playing football, was not able 
to supervise the youngster’s preparation with 
any closeness. One evening about a week 
before the day set for the run Fitzgilbert 
told him that he had covered ten miles that 
afternoon. 

““Do shorter distances now ; you're looking 
a little peaked,’’ said Tallentyre. 

It was the next afternoon that Cunliffe was 
amusing himself in the field beside the lower 
school, egging on two third - formers to a 
wrestling match. When they had completed 
this to Cunliffe’s satisfaction, he urged that 
they follow it with some sparring. But 
before he had quite worked them up to a 
willingness to engage in such a bruising 
encounter, he caught sight of young Fitzzil- 
bert approaching at a jog trot down the road. 

“Now, boys,’’ he cried, *‘all out to pace 
him on the home stretch!”’ And, followed 
by the youngsters, he hastened to meet the 
runner. 

**Come along, Fitzy, old man!”’? He vocif- 
erated his exhortations while he ran at Fitz- 
gilbert’s elbow, and he greatly amused the 
escort of younger boys. ‘‘Only a hundred 
yards more to go! You’ll beat the hares yet, 
by thunder! Sprint now, show us a spurt! 
Hit it up for old Virginia!’ 

Fitzgilbert, panting, his head wagging 
wearily, responded with a faint, tired smile, 
and put on a little more speed. 

‘‘Tear the crowd cheering you!’’ cried 
Cunliffe. ‘‘Now, then, sprint for the finish !’" 

And when Fitzgilbert reached the gate and 
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stopped, Cunliffe flang his arms about him, 
fanned him with his cap, and then, dragging 
him to the watering trough near by, dashed 
water into his face. Fitzgilbert struggled and 


sputtered, but Cunliffe held him fast until he j 


had pretty well deluged him. 

**He’s coming round! He’s reviving!’’ 
Cunliffe cried with simulated excitement. 

At that moment Tallentyre came dashing 
up, seized Cunliffe roughly by the shoulder 
and dragged him back. 

‘*Here, what are you doing to Fitzzilbert?’” 
he demanded, and his eyes burned angrily. 

Cunliffe looked at him in silence, with an 
amused, exasperating smile. Fitzgilbert piped 
up, ‘‘Hle was just coaching me along at the 
finish, Tallentyre, and giving me a jolly.’”’ 

Tallentyre relaxed his grip on Cunliffe. 
‘©All right,’’ he said. ‘‘Run along now and 
change your clothes, Will.’? He waited with 
Cunliffe until all the small boys had gone. 
“T take Fitzgilbert’s word,’’ he said then, 
‘‘but I want you to know one thing: I won’t 
have you laying hands on that boy.’’ 

“T hear you,’’ said Cunliffe, with his irri- 
tating imitation of the Southerner’s speech. 

‘Then he sauntered into the study. 

‘Tallentyre felt that perhaps he had been 
overzealous, and that now Cunliffe would be 
more disposed than ever to annoy Fitgzilbert. 
‘*And the kid would never tell me,’’ ‘Tallen- 
tyre reflected. ‘‘I’ll have to keep a watch on 
Cunliffe’? 

‘The next Sunday afternoon Tallentyre went. 
for a walk all alone. He sought solitude be- 
cause he wished to rehearse the speech that he 
had been told he must make at the Corin- 
thians’ football dinner, celebrating their 
victory over the Pythians. When he got 
about a mile from the school, on a lonely 
roud, he began to recite his speech aloud. 
‘Thus occupied he caume to the top of the 
slope down to the old sawmill and pond. 

Some small boys were out on the raft of 
logs that lay aguinst the shore. ‘They had 
found a couple of loose logs and were taking 
turns in standing on them and poling them- 
selves out a little way from the raft. Being 
in the midst of his speech and wishing to 
finish it undisturbed, ‘Tallentyre sat down 
on the stone wall by the roadside and paid 
no attention to the activities at the foot of 
the hill. A few moments later, when he 
looked down there, he saw that a big fellow 
with a long pole had joined the youngsters. 
and was thrusting one of them out into the 
pond on the two logs. 

Ina second glance Tallentyre saw that the 
big fellow was Cunliffe and that the little 
one, who was vainly striving to push ashore, 
was Fitzgilbert.  ‘l'aJlentyre came down the 
hill at a run; Cunliffe was so interested in 
his diversion that he did not notice him. At 
last he gave the logs so hard a poke that 
Fitzgilbert lost his balance and fell into 
the water. It was over his head and icy 
cold; @ thin film of ice had formed on the 
pond that morning. Ile came up gasping 
and struggling, and floundered ashore just 
as Tallentyre arrived. 

Tallentyre took off his overcoat and 
wrapped it round the dripping figure. 

‘There, ’’ he said, ‘‘hurry home and give 
yourself a good rubdown. You’d better 
run as much as you can.’’ 

**T’H—I’1l spoil your coat,’’ said Fitzgilbert ; 
already his teeth were chattering. 

‘“*No, you won’t; run now, quick. You 
kids go with him; keep him going.’” 

He bundled them all off up the road to- 
gether, but as they went they kept looking 
back, for they expected him to do something. 
And before they reached the top of the hill, 
Tallentyre had gratitied their expectations. 

He turned to Cunliffe, who was looking 
rather sheepish. Cunliffe was wearing a new 
suit of clothes and a new overcoat; always a 
carefully dressed person, he was making his 
best possible appearance this Sunday. As 
Tallentyre advanced upon him he backed off. 
Tallentyre made a spring, tackled him round 
the waist and began to rush him toward the 
water. Cunliffe struggled, got his feet well 
planted, and held his own in the wrestle: he 
was bulky and strong. But his lazy habit of 
life had not fitted him to cope with ‘lallentyre 
in any struggle of endurance; his muscles 
weakened and his breath gave out after a few 
moments, and he was again slowly pushed 
toward the edge of the raft. 

“Quit it!’ he shouted. 
upset him.’ 

“This will make you more careful next 
time,’’ said Tallentyre. 

‘*Ah, quit it, Tally!’? Cunliffe became 
wheedling, while he struggled. ‘'Quit it, won’t 
you? T’ve got my new suit on —’” 

‘+ All the better. ’” 

Cunliffe made a violent wrench, but could 
not tree himself from ‘Tallentyre’s grip. He 


‘*] didn’t mean to 


cast a back ward glance, fastened his arms with | 


determination round Tallentyre’s neck, and 
the next moment over they went together. 

Each one held the other under as Jong as he 
could. When they came up, they were both 
too blown to speak. They stood in the waist- 
deep water, looked at each other, and gasped 
and gasped. Finally Tallentyre zot his breath 
enough to laugh. 

“*T guess you’re the funniest sight I ever 


laid eyes on,’’ he said. 
see yourself.’” 

‘*No funnier than you,’’ responded Cunliffe 
morosely. lle scrambled up on the raft, and 
Tallentyre followed him. They were both of 
them tingling and shivering with the cold. 

‘*Come along; you’d better hike for home,”’ 
Tallentyre said. ‘‘It’s colder than I thought. 
iT hope that Fitzgilbert won’t get pneumonia 
| out of this.’” 

**T hope I won’t!’? muttered Cunliffe. 

“‘He had a bad siege of it last winter,’’ 
Tallentyre explained. ‘‘His lungs are delicate. 
That’s why I had him go in so for running. 
4 I thought it would build him up.’’ 

Tallentyre and Cunliffe jovged along side by 
side; the water sluived about in their shves, 
their wet trouser legs flapped uncomfortably 
below the knees, their clothes clung chill and 
| sticky about them and sent icy trickles down 
their bodies. 

‘*I didn’t know you were so strong,’’ Tal- 
lentyre remarked, in a new attempt to be 
friendly. ‘‘If J] hadn’t been so mad, I don’t 
believe I could have ducked you.’’ 

Cunliffe did not appear to be listening. 

“T really didn’t mean to upset him,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Of course I thought it might happen, 
| but I didn’t realize —”? 

! He did not tinish the sentence; his teeth 
clicked together with the cold. 

“Take off your overcout,’’ said Tallentyre. 





| we are, at the lower-school gate, and I’ll just 
run in with you and see that you get fixed up 
right off.’ 

So Cunliffe jogged alone on to the upper 
school, a mark for derisive interrogations and 
comments, yet too uncomfortable in mind and 
body to resent them. Even when he was 
simmering in the hot bath he could not get 
his mind off the one thought: ‘‘’That little kid 
looked all in. What if he should get pneu- 
monia and die?’’ 

Cunliffe got dressed just in time to slip into 
his seat at the afternoon chapel service; he 
noticed that both Tallentyre and Fitzgilbert 
were absent from their accustomed places. The 
service*seemed to him endless; as soon as it 
‘was over, he hastened to the lower school, and 





'N the Pennyroyal region Amanda Lewis’s 
I great-crandfather was remembered as a 
' man of acquisitive disposition. Amanda 
| ‘took after’? him. At fifty she owned five acres 
of tine meadow land besides the twenty that at 
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“I wish you could'the hare and hounds next Saturday. Here! there encountered Tallentyre—no longer in 


| dripping clothes—coming down the stairs from 
| the third-form dormitory. 
“‘How’s Fitzgilbert?’’ Cunliffe asked anx- 
| iously ; Tallentyre’s face lighted. 
“*Tucked in bed and sound asleep ; the doctor 
says he’s all right—nothing to worry about.” 
‘‘Well, that’s a relief,’’ said Cunliffe, with 
|@ great sigh of satisfaction. 
| When they were outside and walking together 
to the upper school, Cunliffe said abruptly: 
‘*You’re taking the entries for the hare and 
hounds, aren’t you?”’ 
“‘Yes,’’ said Tallentyre. 
“*T guess you might put me down. I think 
T’ll go in, just for the fun of the thing.’’ 
‘All right,’’ said Tallentyre, and gravely 
made the entry in his little notebook. 








‘now that Stephen’s little ones no longer rav- 
aged the cake box; a baked chicken would last 
unti) she was tired of seeing it on the table. 

‘“‘Why, I won’t have to put up any more 


| fruit for four or five years!’? she said to her- 


j'It slows you up and it doesn’t keep you | the age of thirty-five she had inherited from | self one day when she was dusting the shelves 


wamn. Here —’? 
the sogey surment. 


He helped him to strip off 
“DPilearry it. Now run.’? 


They had reached the top of the hill, where | 
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“AND TELL THEM ALL ! EXPECT 


her mother, and she had added to her house a 
spare bedroom besides a summer kitchen. 
Amanda had bought the extra acres from 


THEM TO DINNER AT HALF PAST 


TWELVE O'CLOCK TO-MORROW." 


the raw November wind swept them freezingly. 
Not very far ahead trotted Fitzzilbert and his 
escort. 

‘*You needn’t carry my coat.’’ 
reached out for it. 

“Wait till you’re warmed up a little. I’ve 
been in training, and my circulation’s better 
than yours. Come along.’’ 

“J can’t”? 


Cunliffe 


while his teeth chattered. 

“*You’ll get your second wind in a moment. ”’ 
| Tallentyre slapped him on the arms and shoul- 
_ ders. “‘Just as soon as you can, start to run 
jagain. I hope that kid won’t catch cold.’ 


walking, too. ‘‘There, he’s running again; I 
| guess he’ll be all right. Haven’t you got your 
| wind yet??? 
“*Yes, I guess so.’” 
They jogged along ; Tallentyre, althouzh his 
| lips were blue, maintained a conversation with 
Cunliffe while they ran. 
| **¥ou ought to get into training for some- 
thing. If you will hang round with lower- 
school kids, you oughtn’t to let one of them 
joutrun you. Come on now; let’s overhaul 
Fitzgilbert.’? 

.“*You said he was a wonderful runner,’? 
protested Cunliffe. 

“Oh, forakid! But yow’renotakid. Why 
{do you want to loaf round and bother them so 
}much? If you’d come out and do things with 
the rest of us—you’re husky enough.’” 

“The fellows don’t want me —*? : 

“They'll want you if you’ll piteh in and try | 
todo things. They don’t like you because you | 


Cunliffe sagged down to a walk; he panted' 


He cast an anxious louk ahead; Fitzgilbert was | 


‘her brother, Stephen. That was what the 
lawsuit was about; the boundary line was in 
question. 

» Stephen must have got his unfortunate ina- 
, bility to keep for himself what anyone else 
needed from the Hendersons, his mother’s 
‘people. At any rate, their clear blue gaze was 
his, and their smile. Stephen had not wished 


Stevens and the Widow Benton, whose farms 
|also bordered the tive acres that had caused 
the dispute, had asked for a new survey; 
Amanda had protested, and thus the whole 
matter had been thrown into court. 

In spite of his own dire need to preserve 
what little he had, Stephen was sorry for his 
sister when the decision was made against her. 
\**Amanda took it hard,’? he reported to his 
wife, as he ate his late supper after returning 
| from the county seat. 

‘‘How did she act toward Vitula Stevens 
!and Luella Benton ?”’ asked Sally Ann. 

‘Same as she did tome. She just drove off 
without speaking to anyone. ’’ ; 

“‘She’ll be lonesome this winter, without 
; Vitula or Luella or us dropping in. Don’t 
you reckon she’}l get over it after a while?’” 

‘Amanda doesn’t get over things. I wish 
, we'd let the old survey alone.’? 

Amanda did not get over it. When the late 


to go to law about the boundary, but Vitula, 


of her storeroom. Her eyes fell with dis- 

pleasure on a glass jar filled with preserved 

watermelon rind cut into fancy shapes—stars, 
hearts, rings, ivy leaves and guitars floating 
in rich golden syrup flavored with thin slices 
of Jemon and coral-shaped pieces of ginger. 
Amanda had always thought watermelon 
preserve nonsense, but every year she had 
made one jar for Stephen. He was a Hen- 
derson, and the Hendersons had always 
liked to see dainty food on their table—‘‘ate 
with their eyes,’? Amanda put it. Well, at 
any rate, she would never have to labor 
over another jar of the foolishness. 

The first week in December Amanda 
made her usual monthly trip to the village 
store. An unwonted number of women 
were at the dry-goods counters matching 
ribbons or gay-colored wools. 

‘“‘And now, Miss Amanda,’’ said Willy 
Jones affably, after he had weighed the 
sugar and measured the lamp oil, ‘‘what can 
I show you in the way of materials for 
making your Christmas gifts? You know 
it’s well to be forehanded in such things— 
Christmas always gets here before we know 
it’? 

The young clerk was wholly without 
guile, but a sudden silence fell on the shop- 
pers at the dry - goods counters; women 
nudged one another. Whom on earth had 
Amanda Lewis to make gifts for, now that 
she had quarreled with her brother and 
her neighbors? 

But Amanda was equal to the situation ; 
for even as Willy Jones spoke, an idea 
came to her. She calmly thanked him for 
his suggestion, and asked for dressing-gown 
flannel. 

‘“*Now ain’t that pretty?’ exclaimed 
Willy, throwing down on the counter a bolt 
of soft crimson cloth. ‘‘I sold Mrs. Judge 

Wrenn a pattern off this piece yesterday.’’ 
He whispered in a confidential tone. ‘‘For a 
Christmas present for the judge. Ten yards 
is ample for a lady’s dressing gown. ’’ 

Amanda said she would inake nine and a half 
yards do, and at Willy’s suggestion matched the 
flannel with inch-wide satin ribbon for binding, 
and a yard of piece satin—cut on the bias—for 
collar and pockets. 

‘* Any worsted for crocheting ?’’ asked Willy, 
| lifting his scissors hand from the satin with 
an artistic flourish, and carelessly spreading a 
dozen or two hanks of colored wools over the 
counter. ‘‘ You know knitted or crocheted slip- 
pers are a stand-by for Christmas presents. ’’ 

Amanda chose two hanks of the wool, crim- 
son to match the flannel, and walked out of 
the store carrying her packages. 
| On her way home she planned her dressing 
; gown to the smallest detail, a little rueful over 

the cost. ‘‘Well, I don’t care,’’ she said, as 
she lighted her lamp after supper. ‘‘I’ve 
,; wanted a dressing gown all my life. Now 
| that I don’t have to make presents to other 
people, I intend to give them to myself. The 
slippers’ll] be nice for me to put on with the 
| gown at night when I’m reading my poultry 
; journal. Making them will be pleasant work 
rainy days between now and Christmas. ’’ 
Amanda put a great deal of work into the 








November rains turned the dusty yellow ribbon | Christmas presents for herself; but even De- 
known as the Owensburg road into a river of ; cember afternoons have many hours when you 
mud, and virtually cut off the neighborhood are alone in the house, and making the dress- 
from the outside world, the three other women ing gown occupied only ten of them. The 
on the adjoining farms never failed, in their | worsted slippers, knit in intricate pattern, 
cross-fields visits to one another, to speak of filled four more; then Amanda began on her 
Amanda’s loneliness; but in the neat house , Christmas cakes. 





just try to edge in—instead of pitehing in.’”? [on the hill Amanda was telling herself over 
' They overtook Fitzzilbert and his friends a) and over the advantages of the state of affairs. 
little way from the lower school. The boy | ‘‘Just think,’’ she said aloud as she sewed 
was staggering along, white and exhausted ; | rags for a new carpet, ‘‘this carpet’! last three 
the cold had struck into his bones. | times as long for not being walked over !?’ 
“All right, Will, you’re nearly there!’’! It was the same way on Saturday, when she 
Tallentyre cried. ‘‘Just think how good that cooked for Sunday: she knew that a batch of 
hot bath will be! This is great training for tea cakes would not ‘‘give out’? in a fortnight, 








She made three of them—a pound ¢.':> and 
two layer cakes, one with chocolate :.:..7 the 
other with lemon filling. ‘‘It?s no ust. tint 
myself. Now that I don’t have tesiiv.-i- ith 
| others, I can have what_I like,’’ she thought, 
as shé put more butter into. the lemon fillinr. 

By\four ©’clock the cakes were standin in 
@ “row on the storerfom shelf to col, ond 
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Amanda had finished trussing her six turkeys | hollow, the jar of watermelon preserve, the! them all I expect them to dinner at half past 
for the holiday market when Abram Barnett | crimson dressing gown, the crocheted shawl 


stopped for them. 


and the knitted slippers were in neat packages 


‘«Finest lot I’ve ever carried for you!’’ re-|in a willow basket. 


marked Abram. ‘‘I reckon you’ll keep one of 
the little ones for your Christmas dinner?’”’ 


“I shall keep the heaviest gobbler,’’ an- | packages to Brother Stephen and Sally Ann, | 
jand then go on with the others to Vitula’s and ; 
“T always did like a good big turkey on the Luella’s, —the littlest one is Vitula’s,—and tell , while; then he trudged off on his errands. 


swered Amanda with dignity and decision. 


table,’? Amanda explained to herself 
after Abram was gone. ‘‘There’s so 
much more breast. I like breast, and I 
might as well eat what like. I’m going 
to have jelly, too—with grape wine in it ; 
there’s nothing so satisfying for dessert, 
after turkey, as wine jelly.’’ 

Amanda finished the jelly the after- 
noon before Christmas; it was quivery 
gold in the big glass dish, and caught the 
light for all the world like a dimpling 
pool in June sunlight. Then the rural 
mail delivery brought her an unexpected 
summons to the village. 

Amanda finished her business by four 
o’clock, and on her way home stopped at 
the store for a spool of carpet thread. 

‘*Good evenin’, Miss Amanda !’’ Willy 
Jones said, leaning over the counter. ‘‘I 
know you’ve forgotten sume one’s pres- 
ent. But we’re up-to-the-minute people 
in this store, and we’ve provided special 
goods for the convenience of those who 
remember some one’s Christmas present 
after it’s too late to make anything. 
These crocheted shawls make beautiful 
gifts; now this gray one, I can sell you 
for —”* 

‘The very thing I’ve always wanted, ’’ 
reflected Amanda, and she told Willy to 
wrap up the shawl 

“Well, if we ain’t going to have real 
Christmas weather, after all. Look at 
those big feathery flakes coming down !’’ 
Willy exclaimed, as he opened the door 
for Amanda. 

By the time she had walked the three 
miles across the fields to her home the snow 
was an inch deep and falling faster. ‘‘Good 
thing I don’t have to have people tracking 
through my house to-morrow, ’’ she thought, as 
she took off her overshoes on the back porch. 

Her house was in perfect order ; the fire only 
needed a little stirring to make it leap cheer- 
fully on the hearth. She brewed her cup of 
tea and drank it leisurely; then she washed 
her three dishes and looked at the cluck. 

“Six o’clock |’? she mused. ‘‘Well, I declare, 
I’d have thought it was seven! I believe I’ll 
get out my Christmas presents. ’’ 

She hung the dressing gown over the back 
of a chair, put the shawl on the seat, and set 
the slippers on it. 

‘‘When did I ever have Christmas presents 
so exactly to my notion?’’ she said aloud as 
her work-worn fingers caressed the soft crimson 
folds of the dressing gown. ‘‘All round, I’m 
going to have the most comfortable, sensible 
Christmas I have ever had in my life!’’ 

After she had inspected her Christmas pres- 
ents in detail Amanda looked at the clock again. 


‘“Twenty minutes past six. I’d have thought} 


it was half past seven, at least!’’ She picked 
up @ newspaper, tried to read, and put it back 
on the table. ‘‘What’s the matter with me? 
Here I am having the most sensible Christmas 
Eve I’ve ever had in my life, and fidgeting 
instead of settling down and enjoying it! Ill 
take a look at the weather —’’ 

Amanda found that it had stopped snowing 
and that the stars were out; across the level 
fields she saw the dark bulk of her brother 
Stephen’s house with a light streaming from 
the living-room window. About now the chil- 
dren were hanging up their stockings. To the 
left was another light, tiny but cheerful; Vitula 
Stevens was tying up the doilies she always 
made for Sally Ann at Christmas. To the 
right Luella Benton’s kitchen window glowed ; 
Luella was icing the cake that she had made 
for Vitula at the eleventh hour. Luella was 
never forehanded — 

Amanda dropped the curtain and looked at 
the clock again. ‘‘A quarter to seven!’’ she 
said in a flat voice. ‘‘I declare, I’d have 
thought it was —’’ She seated herself by her 
Christmas presents again. 

Seven o’clock struck and found her sitting 
by a dying fire. The single stroke on the half 
hour cleft the silence, and a sudden flare, as the 
logs fell apart, showed a mist in her black eyes. 
At a quarter of eight she spoke suddenly: 

“Amanda Lewis, you’re an old goose to 
think you can make Christmas out of a dressing 
gown, a crocheted shawl, a pair of knitted 
slippers, a good dinner and an untracked house. 
Christmas ain’t in things! It’s in people— 
friendly feelings, loving thoughts! I wish my 
house was full of people this minute, and 
tracked up and cake-crumbed all over!’’ 

Then she went to the kitchen, opened the 
door and took down from its nail on the porch 
an ancient dinner horn and put it to her lips. 

A wild blast woke the echoes in the hollow 
behind the far meadow and assaulted Abram 
Barnett’s ears as he was removing his second 
boot—a wet and very obstinate boot. 

“‘What in thunder can Amanda want with 
me this time of night?’’ he wondered. 

He made haste to respond to the summons, 
but long before he climbed the path from the 


ora ey 





‘*Abram,’’ said Amanda, when the old man 
arrived, ‘‘if you’ll take these two biggest 


SE EMERSON 


“IT'S NO USE, MAJE! 





twelve o’clock to-morrow, 1’1] be much obliged 
to you; and I’ve got two pies—a pumpkin with 
meringue and a sweet-potato custard—and a 
loaf of salt-rising lightbread for you when you 
come back. ’’ 

Dazed by the multiplicity of directions, 
Abram stood in the kitchen porch for a little 





I CAN'T GET OUT NOHOW, BUT I AIN'T A-GOIN' TO HAVE 


YOU DROWNDED, Too!" 


THE LAST HUN 
“xy Charles Boardman Hawes 


for the third and last time the clear yap ! 
yap! of the running hound announced 
to old man Ballin that a coon was afoot. 
Major was getting old. No longer could he 
range the hills in sweeping, tireless circles ; no 


Te night was wearing into dawn when 


longer could he dash in on the unwary rooter | 
among the chestnut leaves and, flitting like a} 


shadow at its heels, force it up the nearest 


tree. The craft of ten years in the game and; 


a trained nose that could detect the faintest 
trace of coon in the winding mazes were all 
that was left to Major. 

The first coon that night had reached the 
ledges before the dog’s stiff legs could make 
him a dangerous pursuer ; the second had gone 
down the brook, doubled back through the 
swamp, and left the old dog, trembling and 
discouraged, in the brambles of an old clearing, 
whence he came limping back to his kindly, 
patient master. Major was weary and down- 
hearted, and the old man was on the way 


back up the long hill that lay between him} 


and home, when Major again gave voice. 

“T declar’!’’ Mr. Ballin muttered, eying the 
steep western slope of Franklin. ‘‘He’s got 
another. The way he hollers F’ll bet three 
doughnuts he’s mighty close onto ’im.’’ 

At first one by one, then by droves of ten and 
twenty and thirty, the stars were disappearing 
from the sky. A fierce wind squall came sweep- 
ing across the mountains and for the moment 
drowned out the yep! yap! of the running 
dog. in the hush that followed, the old man 
again heard the voice of his faithful servitor 
far down the hillside in the heart of the 
deep valley. 
pursuit. He ignored that 
one fierce gust of wind; 
he ignored the great wall 
of black cloud that was 
sweeping so ominously 
across the heavens. It 
was late November; the 
bitter cold foretold the 
winter; beyond a doubt 
there would be no more 
hunts that fall, and this 
was the third coon to- 
night. 

Shambling along with 
the lantern and the axe 
in one hand and his an- 
cient gun in the other, 
the old hunter plunged 
into the black gulf be- 
tween the mountains. 
He stumbled doggedly 
along the old road and 
across the little bridge. 
There he stopped and 
listened to the eager bay- 
ing of old Major. 

“Treed !”” he muttered. 





Turning, he ran clumsily in‘ 


OVER THE FIELD THROUGH THE 
BLACKNESS MR. BALLIN RAN. 





‘*The critter ran right down the brook. I 
vum, he must ’a’ crossed the main road and 
the railway track !’’ 

Down to the bars where the old road came 
out upon the new the old man ran as fast as' 
he was able. Still he could hear ahead of him 
in the black night the frenzied yap! yap! of 
the excited dog. 

‘I swar he’s treed!’’ Mr. Ballin affirmed 
solemnly, and then glanced skyward. 

Tle hesitated for a momént there in the main 
road between Winchester and Keene. Never 
before in all his sixty years of hunting had 
the hills seemed so darkly forbidding. Every 
star had vanished. Over the summits of 
Franklin and Rattlesnake rolled dark banks} 
of cloud. The bitter cold of coming winter 
congealed the drops of perspiration that clung 
to Mr. Ballin’s white moustache. To right 
and to left, up and down the river, no light 
could he see except the green and red block | 
signals beside the railway track. For a mo- 
ment Mr. Ballin felt his age and his lameness 
more keenly than ever before. 

Beyond the field by the bank of the Ashuelot, 
Major was barking frantically. 

Mr. Ballin hitched his belt and squared his 
jaw. ‘‘It’s his third coon to-night. He’s done 
good, and I swar I ain’t goin’ back on him.’’ 

Over the field through the blackness Mr. 
Ballin ran with swaying yellow lantern. 

‘‘Yeee-ah! Majel’’ he yelled in shrill fal- 
setto. ‘Go to ’im, old boy !’’ 

Under the gnarled oak that leaned out over 

the river, Major leaped three times to the old 
man’s shoulder, thrusting his cold nose into 
the wrinkled old face ; then, conscious of having 
“done his duty well, he 
lay down with his head 
on his paws and waited 
for the old man to bring 
down the coon. 

Mr. Ballin was excited. 
Sixty years on the trail 
of Nimrod had not a 
whit diminished the ex- 
hilarating nervousness of 
that crucial moment. He 
laid down gun, axe and 
lantern, stepped to one 
side and surveyed close- 
ly the storm - battered 
tree. Ile saw nothing | 
except the twisted limbs 
and weathered branches. 

“*T don’t care—he’s up 
thar !’’ he muttered. 

He stepped back and 
looked toward the river, 
where three tall saplings 
grew. Mr. Ballin’s heart 
thumped madly. Cluteh- 
ing tight the old sin- 
gle-barreled shotgun, he} 





. ensuing darkness came the storm. 


started forward, and uttered a yell so shrill 
and piercing that old Major came to his feet 
with every hair on end. On the lowest limb 
of the oak, slipping craftily into the tallest sap- 
ling, Mr. Ballin had seen a dark, round shadow. 

At that moment the old man stumbled and 
tripped across the lantern. The lantern chim- 
ney tinkled into a handred bits, and with the 
Before Mr. 
Ballin could get to his feet, the wind 
swept down from the mountain and the 
black clouds. Snow, wind, sleet, hail 
burst out of the lowering heavens. The 
old oak tree creaked and swayed; the 
valley echoed the howling of the zale. 

‘The coon scrambled from the sapling 
and, with Major at its heels, fled straight 
out on the thin ice along the river bank. 
Mr. Ballin heard above the raging of the 
storm a faint yelp, then a slipping, slid- 
ing noise, a crash, a splash—and then 
only the fury of the wind. 

‘The hunt was forgotten. Gun, lantern 
and axe were forgotten. Mr. Ballin ran 
to the edge of the bank and stood there 
—a very old, white-haired man, tired 
and feeble, gazing into the impenetrable 
Dlackness, 
je !’’ he called in trembling voice. 
‘“*Maje! Maje! Maje, whar be ye?’’ 

For a long time there was no answer. 
Snow beat about the old man’s face, the 
icy wind crept through his ulster and 
his hunting coat. 

‘*Maje! Majel’? The old man’s voice 
quavered shrilly, but still there was no 
answer. 

From the blackness of the river at last 
came a faint whine, a faint sound of 
splashing. 

‘*Maje! Be ye in the river, Maje?’’ 

The wind howled through the bare 
branches of the old oak ; the snow drove 
down from the mountains in swirling 
clouds. So thick did it come, 80 black 
was the storm, that the old man could 
see neither the block lights by the railway 
track nor the gray sky overhead. As he stood 
there he heard again and yet again that faint 
splash and that appealing, pitiful whine. 

Not for a moment did he hesitate. His thin 
band trembled as he threw off his ulster; he 
shivered in the biting gusts; but his eyes, 
half shut against the stinging flakes, squinted 
angrily, and his jaw was thrust out below the 
white moustache. Never, since the day when 
Mr. Ballin carried Major home in his coat 
pocket to the white house under the hill, had 
the dog appealed for help in vain. 

Straight out on the thin ice crept the old 
man. Inch by inch and foot by foot he ad- 
vanced. When the ice cracked and buckled 
under him, he threw himself down full length. 
Out he crawled, and out—and all the time he 
could hear ahead of him those plaintive whines. 

‘“‘Pma-comin’, Maje! I’ma-comin’! Hang 
on, old dog!”’ The old man’s voice sank to a 
whisper. ‘‘IIe’s tired—he’s run three cvons. 
I hadn’t ought ’a’ kep’ him out so long.’”’ 

Ahead of him in the darkness Mr. Ballin 
could make out a pool of open water, and in 
it two dark, moving shapes. Louder and louder 
howled the wind, swiftly and more swiftly 
beat the driving snow. 

‘I’m a-comin’, Maje!?’ 

The old dog, swimming at the edge of the 
ice, whined joyfully. 

Mr. Ballin experienced no shock when the 
ice gave way beneath him. He was already 
so nearly frozen that he scarcely noticed the 
chill of the black water. He began clumsily to 
swim, for it had been many, many years since 
he-had practiced the art. He kept afivuat— 
although the water line cut round his white 
head above his ears and close below his nose. 
lle struggled bravely to climb up on the ice— 
but it was no use. 

Close beside his master paddled the old dog, 
silent now; and beside the dog, safe now in 
the truce of common danger, paddled a square- 
headed, furry animal that tried in vain to gain 
foothold on the treacherous edge of the ice. 

“It’s no use, Maje!l’’ the old man gusped, 
as for the third time the ice broke under him. 
‘*T can’t get out nohow, but I ain’t a-goin’ 
to have you drownded, too!’’ 

He threw one arm over the edge of the ice 
and with the other drew the dog tohim. Ile 
pressed his face into the drenched hair, and 
then, curving his arm ander the dog’s body, 
partly pushed, partly lifted him to the ice. 

The ice held. Major slid across it cautiously 
a foot or so, and then turned and whined 
through the darkness and the storm. 

“Go home!’’ the old man cried hoarsely. 
“Go home !”’ 

Still the dog sat on the ice and whined. 

“Go home! Consarn ye!” 

But the old dog would not leave his master. 
Hopelessness was settling over the old man; 
his muscles were numbed and cramped. 

“It’s the end!’ he whispered. ‘‘It’s the 
end—go— home—Major !’” 

A few feet away the coon was splashing 
loudly; Mr. Ballin turned in the water and 
looked at the black shape. It seemed to be 
crawling out on the surface; perhaps the ice 
was thicker there. 

Mr. Ballin pulled-himself;along,the edge of 
the dee, CThe*black something, which he knew 
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must be the coon, was ahead of him. As best 
he could, the old man struggled after it. 

Major was howling now, mournfully. 

Straight toward the coon the old man worked 
his way. But the coon was not in the water! 
It was on a log that was frozen into the ice. 
It sat on the log, to which it had led the old | 
man, until he too had gripped the rough bark 
and pulled himself from the water. Slowly 
regaining its strength, it trotted along the log 
to the shore, climbed the bank and disappeared. 
Major paid no attention to it. 

‘*He brought me to the log—the coon did!’” 
Mr. Ballin whispered hoarsely. He crawled 
up on the ice and, clinging with both hands to 
the old log, drew himself ashore. Still the snow 
came down, blinding him and confusing him. 
His knees faltered, his head dropped forward. 
As if from far off he heard old Major whining; 
then he felt him tugging at his sleeve. He 
followed Major with blind confidence, and the 
old dog led him to Nathan Parson’s door. 


The snow drifted over him. 
above him. But Major howled by his master’s 
side until the Parson family awoke, came 
stumbling to the door, and took them in, dog 
and master. But when they laid Mr. Ballin 
on the great feather bed in the snug room 
under the eaves, he turned and whispered, 
‘“‘Whar’s Major??? Nor would he rest content 
until the old dog was laid beside him. 

“Did ye get a coon?”’ they asked him when 
he woke the next day. 

‘The old man raised his head above the pil- 
low ; his eyes flashed fire. ‘‘No, I didn’t cotch 
no coon! And I’m glad I didn’t!’ 

Major will never tree a coon again; the 
exposure of that wild night ended his hunting 
career forever. But as long as he shall live 
his is the old cushion behind the kitchen stove. 

**Dogs,’? Mr. Ballin is wont to say, when 
he sits on the doorstep with dreamy eyes and 
reminiscent tongue, ‘‘dogs is more human than 
lots of men I know, and coons ain’t so far-, 





Mr. Ballin lay in an inert heap on the steps. | 


fotched, nuther!’’ 


THEMEANLTTLETOWN 


Ry Elia W. Peattie 


In Ten Chie 


T= larger part of the crowd 
had gathered farther up- 
stream, yet many people saw 
the cabin swing loose from its 
foundations and the dark figures leap into 
the water. Several men, Gordon and Wylie 
Curtis among them, sprang to the river 
bank, ready to do what they could. 

Of all the crowd, only the Curtis brothers 
knew positively that one of those figures 
was Robert’s and guessed that the other was | 
Patricia’s. While the rescuers stood, hesitat- 
ing, uncertain how to help, Gordon Curtis had 
an inspiration. Kicking off his low shoes and | 
flinging his coat from him, he leaped down! 
the bank, ran up the river to the first of the 
piers, and loosed a stanch, narrow raft 
made of two beams bound together with 
ropes. All he needed was an oar, and 
as he looked about him Wylie thrust one 
into his hand. 

Above the roar of waters he heard other 
noises — voices cheering him on, other 
voices begging him not to go; but he paid 
no attention to them. Ile mounted his 
raft as you would mount a steed and, 
letting it lift with the current, shot down 
the river. ‘The rushing water carried him 
swiftly among the piles on which had 
rested the Quincannon cabin. ‘lhere it 
seemed that he certainly would be un- 
seated; but steering skillfully with his 
oar, he managed to get free of the piers. 
Outward he sped, seeming almost to fly 
along the surface of the dark waters, 
until presently he overtook Robert and 
Patricia. 

Robert held the girl with his left arm, 
and with his right hand clung desper- 
ately to the prow of a little skiff, which 
threatened each moment to break its 
moorings. 

Gordon had come upon Robert and 
Patricia much sooner than he expected, 
and too late he realized that he would 
probably shoot by them. He dug his oar 
viciously into the water in a vain effort 
to stop himself; then, just as he was going 
by, he clutched with one hand at the skiff. 
The added strain was too much for the 
fastenings of the boat. They broke, and 
Robert, still keeping fast hold of Patricia, 
was submerged by a dark, white-tipped 
wave. 

Had Gordon’s craft been capable of 
capsizing, he could never have done what 


he did; but as it was, on the instant that Robert | | Only went under once, and took that like a! her to-morrow, ’’ she said quietly. 


emerged from beneath the wave he grasped him | | 
by the arm, and half dragging him, half swing- | 
ing the raft, brought them together. 
“Tang onl?’ he roared. ‘*Hang on, Bob!?? | 
Instinetively Robert did as Gordon ordered. | 
As for his hold of Patricia, he had not for a 
moment relaxed it. 


The raft was not riding so well now. It 










Chapter Nine 


but it held for a few precious mo- 
ments; and then the men who had 
made a living catch net of themselves began 
to close in, and presently all were safe on 
shore. 

Rue, standing drenched on the bank, 
saw Gordon come walking toward her. 
The rain had suddenly ceased, and the 
high are lights, swinging on their cables, 
lighted up the thronged embankment. 

** How wonderful you have been !’’ she cried. 
**O Gordon, is Bob all right? And Pat?’’ 

‘*Bob’s fit as a fiddle!’ he cried joyously. 


“Wasn’t that a glorious fight he put up?) 


DRAWN BY B J RUSENMEVER 


The wind wailed ' 


think perhaps that I’d rather wait here with 
‘mother and see Patricia safe home.’’ 
She did not know why she felt such an over- 
' whelming desire to see Patricia safe away from 
| that place of gray waters and protected from 
other, darker dangers. She could not have 
said what those dangers were, but as she had 
sat thinking there on the bank, certain terrible 
surmises had forced theinselves upon her. 
Why had the dam been blown up? Who 
could have profited by its destruction? Obvi- 
ously, no one. Then it had been destroyed by 
some one who had a grudge against the dam 
| and the builder of it. And who could have 
any such grudge except Captain Quincannon? 
Ile had been dissatisfied with the price paid 
for his lands, and in his drunken resentinent 
had seemed to forget or ignore the fact that 
they were not still his. 


The more Rue thought, the more convinced 


she became that Captain Quincannon had 
blown up the dam. 
| must have reached Patricia, and she had sped 
to the house boat to prevent him; she had 
found him gone, and had telephoned to Robert 
in the hope, no doubt, that he could do what 
she could not. Then the explosion had knocked 
her insensible. As for Captain Quincannon, 
where was he? ‘That was the question that 
many would presently be asking—the bluff . 
sheriff and John Harmon, and all those citi- 
zens who represented law and order. 

Even at that minute she could see the sheriff , 


Harmon was one. Harmon was kind, but he 
was not meek. He would try to punish the 
man who had wantonly destroyed thousands 
| of dollars’ worth of property and who had set. 
back his plans for months, perhaps upset them 
entirely. 

They were putting Patricia into an automo- 
bile now, and Mrs. Wardell was getting in 
peside her. 

‘*May I come, too, mother??? Rue asked. 
“It seems as if I had to see Pat all com- 
fortable and safe in her own bed. 
never be able to forget how she looked !”” 

Mrs. Wardell turned to smile reassuringly 
into her dauzhter’s pale face. ‘‘You shall see 





JUST THEN ANNIE DEE DASHED UP. 


fish. Only Pat—I’m not so sure!’’ 

‘*You don’t mean she’s —’’ 

‘‘There’s the doctor! We'll go and stand ; 
near,’’ said Gordon. ‘‘I think it’s the shock ; 
she is suffering from, not drowning.’’ 


“I’ve got to go to her, Gordon !’? Rue cried | | through the town, avoiding the main streets ; 
| with sudden decision, and sped from him to ‘and desiring only to reach her home and put! 
All about her ' 


where Patricia lay on the bank. 


‘now with your brother. He may need you.’” 
Something in the tone seemed to carry re- | 
i buke, and Rue flushed. The automobile with | 


' Robert and Annie Dee in it had already left; | 


iso without a word Rue turned and trudged ; 


her weary head on her pillow. Gordon Curtis 


stazgered, lurched, sidled, while Gordon, work- | were her neighbors, moved to speechlessness by | would have been watching for her, she knew, 
ing desperately with his one oar, labored toward | the tragic sight before them. Rue turned sick ; had not he too been taken home. 


the bank. Ie had a confused impression that , 


as she watched the young doctor working fever- 


Lights were shining through the cottage 


a crowd was running along the shore, cheering , ishly over Patricia, and sank weakly down on | windows when she reached home, and she could 


him with its shouts and watching for a chance 
to help him. And the chance came! It was: 
a fleeting one indeed, and had to be seized, 


the bank. A dark reverie fell upon her until, 
after a while, the whir of a motor roused her. 
‘But I can’t go home,’ she heard her 


| hear the voices of Bob and Annie Dee within. 
‘*T hope to heaven,’’ she heard her brother 
; Saying fervently, ‘‘that, if he’s the man who 


as the craft shot past the end of a short pier, , brother saying, ‘‘until I know how Miss Quin- ‘aia it, he’s gone down with the flood and been 


which itself was in danger of being swept! 
away; but by lying flat and reaching down | 
the men hoped to grasp the raft and hold it. 
Meanwhile, other men farther down the stream 
ran into the water and made a living chain of 


any be hurled from the raft. 
No one was ever quite sure what happened 
next; certainly no two ever told the same story. ' 


With a boat hook the men on the pier held’ brother, holding out his trembling hand to or whether I’m the person she’d choose to} 


Gordon’s raft for one second, while Gordon, | 
aiding their efforts, swung it shoreward. A | | 
moment later a dozen hands grasped it and 
hung to it. The little pier began to break 


' of John Harmon. 


cannon is. V’vea right to know, haven’t 1?” 

**You bet you have!’’ said the hearty voice 
**You worked hard enough | 
to save her, Bob. Let him stay, boys.’’ 
Just then Annie Dee dashed up. 


Bobbie, I’m so glad I’m related to you!” 
“Then get in here with me,’’ said her! 


her. ‘‘Mother’s going to stay with Patricia. | 

Mrs. Thwait is away, and mother will stay all | 

night. Rue, aren’t you coming home, too?’” 
‘+1 don’t know,’’ said Rue vaguely. ‘‘T 


‘*She’s all | 
themselves in order to catch the bodies should | right! She’s all right! The doctor says she’s stick by Pat, will you? I want you to do me! 
‘coming to. Oh, aren’t you thankful? Bobbie, , the greatest favor you ever did. 


| drowned ; for if he’s living, and I know any- | 


thing about John Harmon, he’ll go to the , 
penitentiary as sure as fate.’ 
“Oh, it would kill Pat, it would kill her!’ 
**See here, sis,’? Robert went on. 





I want you 
‘to pick Pat out of all the world to be your 
friend. I don’t know what she thinks of me, 


' stand by her at a time like this, but I’m going 

to do it anyway, and I want you to help.’” 
“Oh, you may be sure of that !’?- Annie Dee 

answered. ‘‘ Anyway, I’d be standing by oir 


Word of his intention | 


Oh, Vn} 


“Go home | 


“You | 


my own account! I like being a friend twice 
as much when there’s something to do.’’ 

“‘T wish I could say things the way Annie 
Dee does,’’ thought Rue. 

She entered the room softly, burdened with 
sorrows, and went on to Robert’s room to 
| make his bed ready for him. Then she brought 
him a bow! of bread and milk. 

‘*You’ll need this,’’ she said softly, ‘‘after 
; ali your—your adventures. ’” 

She did not quite get out the last words. 
The menace and anguish of the night had been 
too much for her, and tears came in a gush, 
with sobs that shook her to the centre of her 
being. The others comforted and scolded her, 
and Rue crept to her bed at last, humiliated and 
chastened. She had meant to be a help and she 
had only been a trouble, after all. 
| ‘O Annie Dee,’’ she cried when the two 
were in their outdoor cots with the soft night 
, about them, ‘‘don’t go back on me, will you?”’ 

“Why in the name of the sacred gods of 
Egypt should I go back on my own sister ?’’ 

“Tm such a dub! I can’t act at the right 
; moment, I can’t say the things I think, and 
‘I’m always getting in the way.’’ 

‘‘What’s the use of thinking about yourself 
“when there are so many other things to think 
; about ?’? demanded Annie Dee. ‘‘ You’re 
always trying to do right, Rue, and then won- 
dering whether you have. Don’t stop to think! 
| Rip ahead and do the first thing that comes to 
, you. You can repent afterwards if necessary. 





now under the hammering of the | talking to a group of men of whom John, It’s no trouble to repent. I put in half my 
waves and the weight of the men, 


‘time doing it. The only things that are the 
| matter with you, darling sis, are hesitation, 
| meditation, introspection and sanctification. ’’ 

| Rue laughed beneath her bedclothes. ‘‘I 
guess you’re right, Annie Dee. I’ll try to 
| remember. Write it out for me in the morn- 
ing and I’ll pin it above my dresser.’’ 

| ‘No, you won’t!l’? protested Annie Dee. 
‘For if you do, I’ll keep thinking that those 
are my faults and I’ll be avoiding them. It 
wouldn’t do at all to get mixed up like that.” 

‘*And what are your faults, Mr. Bones?’’ 

“Precipitation, acceleration, flirtation and 

desperation. ’’ 
| Rue chuckled appreciatively,and Annie Dee, 
satistied that her sister’s storm of unhap- 
piness had passed, laid her soft cheek 
upon her folded hands and slid, rather 
than sank, into the gray regions of sleep. 
But Rue lay awake half the night, anxious 
for many things. She was glad when the 
morning came and she could be up and 
about the affairs of the house. It was 
almost noon before Mrs. Wardell returned. 

“T waited till Mrs. Thwait came home 
from the city,’? she explained, ‘for I 
couldn’t think of leaving Patricia alone. 
She is suffering terribly! I had forgotten 
that the young could suffer like that.’” 

‘«Then it was her father who blew up 
the dam !’’ cried Rue. 

‘*She doesn’t say so, poor child, but she 
knows it. Some word was brought her, 
I feel sure, by one of her father’s old pals, 
and she ran frantically to her father’s 
cabin, hoping to stop him. She reached 
there just as the explosion occurred. 

‘*Even though she realizes that others 
must know the truth, she has her mind 
made up to say nothing. She never once 
mentioned her father—never once won- 
dered where he was. The only thing she 
said was, ‘A man in his right senses 
wouldn’t do a thing like that, would 
he?’ And of course I said no.’” 

‘Oh, how wise you are, mother !’’ Rue 
said. ‘‘I thought that all out last night 
for myself. He wasn’t thinking right, 
was he? It was all a sort of blunder—a 
terrible mistake. ’’ 

‘Yes, daughter. By the way, I’ll never 
call Dalroy a mean little town again.’’ 

“T should think this was the very 
time you would be doing it, after what 
happened last night. ’’ 

‘The town itself had no more to do with 
;that deed than you or I did. This morning 
everyone is gathering round Mr. Ilarmon offer- 
ing to help him. Half a dozen of them have 
offered to lend him money to get back on his 
feet again. I saw Robert and John on the 
street, and they are coming here for luncheon. 
Have you marketed yet, Rue?’’ 

‘‘She’s done everything,’’ Annie Dee put 
in. ‘I’ve tried to prove myself worthy by 
attending to something, but she got ahead of 
; me every time; so I just gave up and took to 
reading the magazines. Oughtn’t we to visit 
Patricia this afternoon, mother ?’’ 

‘We'll talk of that later. Here come the 
men. 1’1l change my dress and see to luncheon 
if you girls will set the table.’’ 

“No,’’ they heard Jolin Harmon saying, as 
he and Robert approached the house, ‘‘I don’t 
: intend to have anyone cal] me a quitter. I’m 
here to stay, and I’m going to build and run 
a furniture factory. You can start on the dam 
just as soon as you please, my boy.’’ 
| °**Good for you!’ cried Annie Dee, running 
| to the door to welcome him. ‘‘I knew you were 
of the Phoenix variety of bird, Mr. Harmon.” 

‘*Well, it did seem rather like a knock-out 
blow last night, I confess, but I’m a man who 
rebounds quickly. Besides, the Curtis boys 
want to go in with\me,)and they stand ready 
to-put up-ten thousand dollars this minute. 
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‘Phey’ve been looking round for some opening, | to take his punishment. It will do me good flashing eyes, as be paused for a moment on! should not matter,’’ she said smilingly. 


and this seems to strike thei just right.’’ 
‘*And will you be safe from now on??? ques- 
tioned Rue. ‘‘You have enemies —’? 
“Pll attend to the enemies,’’ said John 
Harmon with determination. 


‘Our sheriff is: 


doing his best to ferret out evidence, and I’ve, 


sent to Chicago for a couple of detectives. 1’m 
pretty sure who did the work, but I want defi- 
nite proof. When I get it, 1’ll give the perpe- 
trator—or perpetrators—a chance to see how 
solitude will act on the disposition. ’’ 

Robert Wardell turned, straightened, and 
looked his companion in the eye with a strange 
resentment. 

‘‘Harmon !’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Patricia’s father !’’ 

‘*T can’t help whose father he is. He’s got 


ORAWN BY w. F. BTECHER 


HE SLIPPED HIS HANDS CAUTIOUSLY 


ALONG THE CABLE UNTIL HE WAS CLOSE 
“WF SAY, Norm!’ Ed Lyman called from 
I his buggy, as he checked his horse. 

Norman Remick, former bankman at 
the Mohawk quarry, straightened up leisurely 
from the weeds in his potato patch. He would 
not hurry for the ‘‘boss’’ who had let him go 
three months before, merely to save ten cents 
a day by hiring a cheaper man. 

‘Will you grease the tram for us this noon, 
Norm?”’ 

‘*Where’s Lindquist ?’’ 

‘*He’s a quitter. Promised a week ago he’d 
do it, and let me lay all my plans; then got 
cold feet the last minute and backed out; said 
he was dizy. I’m through with him.”’ 

Norman turned indifferently to his weeding. 

‘*There’s a couple of dollars in it, Norm.’’ 

‘*Three’s my lowest figure, with that square- 
head, Swenson, pulling the levers.’’ 

‘All right, we’ve got to have you. Be up 
at eleven. ’’ 

Prompt to the minute Norman entered the 
familiar engine room and exchanged curt greet- 
ings with Chris Swenson, the new engineer. 
There were rust spots on the machinery, cob- 


webs and dirt everywhere. The plant had! 


certainly ran down since Norman and the 
former engineer, Jim Eastman, had left. 
Norman fumbled behind the tool box. 
‘“‘Where’s my old glove?’” 
“Oh, dat?’’ replied the Swede. 
him no good, so I burned him.’’ 
Norman sent a boy on the run to the com- 
pany’s store for the biggest left-hand glove in 
stock. Then he scooped his pail full of grease 
from the cask beside the hoister. 
‘“‘Where’s my seat? I left it behind this 
barrel. ’” 


““T tought 


up for kindling. How’s dis?’’ He offered 
Norman a narrow spruce board, about eight- 
een inches long. 

‘A little short, but F’ll make it do.’” 

A few minutes later the boy returned with 
the leather glove, which he handed to Norman. 

“Mighty tight,’’ Norman said, as he thrust 
his hand into it, ‘‘but if it’s their biggest it’ll 
have to go.’’ 

He started for the ladder. 

“Careful, now,’’ he cautioned the engineer; 
‘‘watch my signals. Don’t pull me tvo fast.’’ 

The Swede nodded. Carrying the board 
and the brimming pail, Norman began to 
climb the tower over the engine house. 

Right over the middle of the quarry swung 
the eight-hundred-foot cable ; along it ran the 
carriage that worked the drag on which the 
limestone was hoisted out. The carriage 
Was @ narrow iron skeleton that held three 
sets of wheels: the topmost set, consisting of 
two small wheels one behind the other, ran 
on the upper wire; exactly under them three 
larger wheels rolled over the main cable ; just 
pee were two‘bther wheels for the hoisting 

Soon Norman stood on one of the parallel 
Platforms between which the cableway ran 
into the top of the tower. Within reach was 
the carriage, swaying slightly. 

The nearer end of the carriage was an up- 
Tight frame, with a pair of bracket-like ears 
extending back a few inches not far below the 
top of it. Across those ears Norman laid his 
board, and in a moment was sitting as if on 
horseback, with the top of the frame before 


| 


to see him in the penitentiary.’’ 

“Oh, it wouldn’t, it wouldn’t!’? Rue pro- 
tested. 
when the time came. 
air, working and enjoying yourself, and to 
know that you’d put a man behind bars —’’ 

Harmon broke in with a short laugh. 

“‘And you’d want him to be out merrily 
blowing up dams and committing other depre- 
dations, I suppose! What kind of sentimen- 
talist do you take me for, Miss Rue? I’ma 
man of good will, I hope, but I’m not a fool.’’ 

‘*Bob, where are you going?’’? Rue de- 
manded, seeing her brother snatch up his hat 
again. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 

Robert Wardell looked round the group with 


**You think so now, but you’d hate it | 
To be out in the free} want everyone in the country to know that / poor lover if he did not fly to his lady in the 


| the threshold of the outer door. * 
“I’m going to see Patricia Quincannon,’’ he 
said. ‘‘1’m going toask her to marry me. 1 


we’re engaged to be married. ’’ 

He saw his mother standing with a white 
fave in the doorway, and looked at her appeal- 
ingly. Answering his look, her face broke 

| into a beautiful smile. 

“‘You’re going to be a sword and a shield 
for her,’’ Mrs. Wardell said quietly. 

John Harmon stood and watched Robert 
striding down the path. ‘‘Have 1 made an 
enemy of him?’’ he asked in distress, turning 
to his hostess. 

“Tf you are sure you are doing right, that 


wo 





or 
should think that you were superhuman if you 
‘didn’t resent the destruction of your dam; 
;and I should think that Bobbie was a very 


‘hour of her humiliation. Life is a tangled 
skein, Mr. Harmon; but let’s all believe in 
, each other.’” 

‘“That’s it!’’ cried Annie Dee. ‘‘Let’s 
all believe in each other. Oh, I believe in 
everyone! I believe in Captain Quincannon!’” 
| She looked at John Harmon with bright de- 
| fiance. ‘‘Patrivia’s mother believed in him, 
and they say she was a dear. Just ask Lena 
Rysdael about her, Mr. Harmon. She’ll tell 
; you what a dear Patricia’s mother was.’’ 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 


GREASING THE TRAM 


TO THE CARRIAGE 


him like a saddle pommel, his lezs 
pressing against its sides and his 
feet on the projecting ends of a 
bolt. The cable was nearly on a 
level with his feet. 

‘All ready !’? he shouted. The 
engine started,-and the carriage 
began to move slowly outward. 

Seooping his glove full of thick 
grease from the pail on his wrist, 
Norman leaned forward and, running his hand 
back and forth along the cable, lubricated it 
thoroughly. He realized at once that Eastman 
was not handling the levers. Instead of the 
gradual, even progress to which his former 
trips had accustomed him, the carriage had a 
jerky movement. A man with a less steady 
head would have felt nervous. 

With his legs squeezed hard against the iron, 
he slid backward toward the centre of the 
quarry. He could grease somewhat more than 
ten feet of cable a minute; at that it would take 
him more than an hour to reach the other tower. 


It was a hot day, with strong, sudden puffs , 


of wind. Thunderheads were rising in the 
west; but the sky overhead was cloudless, and 
the sun beat fiercely down. 

A hundred feet out a button on the guide 
wire arrested the first ‘‘turkey,’’ one of the 
slender steel frames that held the wires apart. 
The carriage moved away, leaving it swaying. 

Handful after handful of grease Norman 
scooped from the pail, and rubbed it conscien- 
tiously in between the wire strands. He was 
determined not to slight an inch. 
dry and black the cable slid between his feet, 
and passed from his hands smooth and drip- 


| ping. 
“Tought him no good, too, so I cut him! 


Two more ‘‘turkeys’’ stuck on their respec- 


tive buttons, and he was now out above the | 


working bottom of the quarry. Suddenly a gust 
blew off his hat. How hot the sun was on his 
unprotected head | 

The puff passed quickly, and once more the 
air grew thick and breathless. Norman could 
see his shadow moving slowly across the blue, 
chip-strewn surface two hundred feet below. 
In a corner the steam drill squatted silently ; 
its gray hose trailed across to the pipe from 
the engine house. The men, shrunk to pig- 
mies, were eating dinner by twos and threes. 
He heard tiny voices and Lilliputian laughter. 
Occasionally a face glanced up at him. 

The carriage rocked regularly. Norman 
could almost imagine himself on shipboard. 
The heat of the sun was terrific. ‘The wire 


burned his hand. The grease in his pail was} 


barely thicker than liquid, and he could dip 
out only a little at a time. 

He had signaled with his left hand for the 
engineer to pull him along, when just at the 
limit of his reach he saw a spot that needed 
grease. A quick rub would fix it; at the 
moment the carriage started Norman ran his 
arm out full length. 

As he slid his hand back, two or three pro- 


jecting wire ends underneath the cable caught ' 


in his glove and nailed him there. 

Norman gave one wrench; but the glove 
fitted too tight to come off and the leather was 
too tough to tear. The carriage jerked back- 
ward. His arm would not stretch, and there 
was no time to signal the engineer. Something 
had to happen; and something did, quicker 





than it takes to tell it. Off he came headfirst, 


Polished and | 


twitched forward and side- 
wise by his fettered left 
hand. 

The pail slid down his 

: [ other wrist, and his right 
hand, clawing for a hold, 
plunged deep into the 
grease. An instant later 
the pail dropped, and he 

caught at the carriage; but his slippery fingers 
could get no grasp of the hot iron. They came 
together, and there was nothing between them. 
For a second the only thing that saved him 
from the yawning quarry was the wire stub 
piercing his glove. Then his right hand came 
down and caught the cable with a grip wild 
horses could not have torn away. 

The Swede had stopped the carriage the 
minute he saw that something was wrong. 
Probably it had not moved twenty inches in 
all; but that was enough and more. 

Norman tried to twist his left hand up over 
the cable; but the sharp strands, run deep 
into the leather, stopped him. It was a good, 
strong glove; too strong, for it would not give. 
He could not work at it with his other hand, 
for he needed that to hold on with. For the 
first time in his life a panic seized him. 

He got a grip of himself again. In time he 
could saw that hole in the leather large enough 
to work the glove loose. He began moving 
his hand back and forth. The wire points 
gouged his flesh, and the blood ran; but at 
last he freed himself, and hooked his fingers 
over the dripping cable. 

He could not hang there long. Somehow he 
must get up on the carriage, less than two feet 
away. Below and in the engine house there 
was a deathly quiet. The Swede’s white face 


could give Norman any help. 

He slipped his hands cautiously along the 
cable until he was close to the carriage. The 
slender wire fall rubbed against his breast. 
Swinging his body up with a Herculean effort, 
he threw his heel over the rope and held it 
there for a moment; then it slipped off. 

He brought up with a jerk that almost 
broke his grip. A groan rose from the men 
below. Again he hung motionless. 

Heat, excitement, nervousness, had swollen 
his hands and knuckles, so that the glove was 
tighter than ever; it felt as if it were glued on. 

Oh, for some cloud to protect him from that 
| terrible sun! Burning oil seemed to be trick- 


bone in his body if he fell. 

He shut his eyes; but he could still see the 
blue walls, the yawning pit, the tiny men, the 
shaking wires glinting in the sun. 

His burning lids suddenly flew apart. There 
was the faintest hint of weariness in his fore- 
arms. His mind flashed forward to the moment 
when that barely perceptible ache would deepen 
into an overpowering fatigue. He would never 
have more strength than he had now. Ile 
must regain his place on the carriage at once. 

Twisting his body upward again, he threw 
his heel over the fall. But the very violence 
| of his movement destroyed his balance, and 

again he slipped back. The ache in his arms 
, was increasing. 
Norman could chin himself with either 





looked out from the open window ; but no one | 


ling down his face. Terror at the frightful , 
depth below seized him ; he would break every 






hand on the pipe in the engine room, a trick 
no other man about the plant had ever been 
able to duplicate. Alive to the need of doing 
his very best, he summoned all his strength 
for one mighty effort. 

| There is a feat on the horizontal bar that 
the Germans term aufstemmen. A man hang- 
ing by both hands chins himself, twists tirst 
one elbow and then the other above the bar 
and pushes downward, forcing his body up 
until his arms are straight and the bar touches 
the front of his thighs. Even when performed 
for sport on a firmly guyed hickory above a 
gymnasium mat, the feat is not easy; yet 
Norman planned to attempt it on a swaying 
cable two hundred feet in air. He knew he 
must succeed at the first trial, if at all. 

A gust shook the tramway. He waited 
with fingers hooked over the hard, hot wire. 
Although his hands were slippery, fortunately 
the strands just over him and next to the car- 
riage were still ungreased. That enabled him 
to get a firmer hold. At last the cable resumed 
its slow, regular swing. 

Now was the moment. Stiffening himself, 
he contracted the muscles of his upper arms. 

Up, up, up, he went, until his chin rose 
above the black rope. Holding his left biceps 
like iron, he twisted his right elbow over the 
cable. His fingers slipped a little; he tightened 
his grip, and they stopped. A second later he 
got his left elbow also over the cable. Then 
he lifted himself until he held it pressed down 
at arm’s length before his legs. 

For a little time he supported himself thus, 
breathing heavily. A single false movement, 
jand he would slip back. Holding his body 
stiff with his left arm, he caught the top of 
the carriage with his right hand. Two or 
three minutes of painful, terrible care, and he 
| was back in his place, weak and trembling, 
leaning over the frame. As his board was 
gone, he was obliged to stand on the bolt ends. 

As the engineer began to draw him in, 
Norman’s head went round and round, and 
he felt nauseated. Every motion of the cable 
was magnified to his senses. Could he stick 
to the carriage until it reached the tower? 

At last it was between the stages. Dizily 
Norman scrambled off and dropped on the 
greasy planks. Ed Lyman was below, giving 
directions to the engineer. The carriage 
moved away, and in a few minutes returned 
with the drag and two men. Soon Norman 
was lowered to the ground and laid in the 
shadow of the engine house. 

Presently the Swede, white-faced and tight- 
lipped, stepped from the door and walked 
away. Lyman came out, fuming. 

“‘Swenson’s lost his nerve: says he’s done.’” 





‘What for??? asked Norman weakly. ‘It 
' wasn’t his fault.’” 
‘*Say, Norman,’’ conxed the ‘ boss,’” 


‘twouldn’t you come back if Jim did?’ 

Norman hesitated. 

‘Don’t be narrow. He'll come, if you will. 
You get the advance, you know. =You’re worth 
it. The company’s sick of hiring cheap men 
for jobs like these. ’’ 

It was as humble a corporate apology as 
Norman could-ask for. 

“Tl come,’? he-said;s‘but after this I’ll 
hhave(to use a.bo’s’n chair when I grease that 
cable. I’ll never ride that‘carriage again.’’ 
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WOODROW WILSON, REELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


train up a child in the way he should 
go you must know the way well yourself. 


The Rider in the Saddle picks the Way; 
And He that mounts behind has Naught to say. 
OUR things, says the Arabian proverb, 
come not back: the spoken word ; the sped 
arrow ; the past life ; the neglected opportunity. 


HE familiar wreath of wheat is omitted 

from the new dimes, because, as one critic 
plausibly explains, wheat has become a more 
fitting decoration for gold coins. 


HAT the war means to the English 
universities appears in the fact that the 
Rhodes scholars from the United States make 
up nearly one half the number of new stu- 


dents at Oxford this year, and that every one. 


of the twenty-one colleges that form the ancient 
university is used for some military purpose. 


S December draws near, remind yourself 
that it will soon be too late to do your 
Christmas shopping early. The early shopper 
gets the pick of the stock and the best atten- 
tion of the sales force, and avoids the crush 
that comes later. He also lightens the burdens 
of salespeople, teamsters, clerks and postal 
employees. 
‘OST prophecies are so worded that they 
may be interpreted after the event to 
have predicted whatever may have taken place. 
An amusing example is this supposed predic- 
tion of an oracle toa Roman soldier who wished 
to know what his fate would be in the wars: 
Ibis redibis numquam peribis in bello. Not 
even the brightest student in the Latin class 
can be sure what that means! 
1869 a young man of science, stationed 
at an observatory in Cincinnati, began to 
give the local newspapers ‘‘probabilities’’ in 
respect to the weather. The service became so 
popalar that in a year or two the government 
made it national, and ‘‘Old Probabilities ’’ 
became known to millions who had no idea of 
the identity of the man who made the fore- 
casts. The original ‘‘Old Prob,’’ as he was 
afterwards called, was Prof. Cleveland Abbe, 


_ who, after almost half a centary of service as 


a@ meteorological expert, died last month at 
the age of seventy-seven. He was a frequent 
contributor to The Companion. 


ROM Persia comes a little story that The 

Companion may perhaps be allowed to 
repeat without too greatly stretching the 
bounds of modesty. Not long ago a young 
woman connected with a mission school for 
girls in Persia distributed some copies of The 
Companion among her pupils) They became 
interested in the paper and wished to have it 
every week. To test the depth of their desire, 
the teacher asked them how they would pay 
for it. ‘‘By knitting stockings,’ they an- 
swered, and that is what they did. If any 
subscriber of recent years has more thoroughly 
earned his fifty-two-weeks’ reading, we do not 
know who he is, for all that the girls got for | 
the stockings was six cents a pair. We have 
never had a finer compliment, or one that | 
touched us more deeply. 


FEW weeks ago The Companion men- 
tioned a Virginia church that three men 
—father, son and grandson—have served as | 
pastor for ninety-two successive years. A 
Philadelphia reader tells of an even more 


Church in 1897. He then served as pastor 
emeritus of the combined churches until his 
death in 1998, at the age of seventy-nine. 


* + 


THE ELECTION. 


R. WILSON has been reélected. The 
M vote was closer than in any election 
since the famous contested election of 

1876, and the result was not definitely known 
until two full days after the polls had closed. 
The eleetion was peculiar in many ways. 
For the first time the West settled it. Mr. 
Wilson was expected to have, and did have, 
the votes of the entire South except the border 
states of Delaware and West Virginia. He 
also had every state west of the Mississippi 
River except the other border states of Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota and the Pacific 
State of Oregon; and in some of those states 
the margin for Hughes was extremely narrow. 


North only Ohio and New Hampshire east of 
, the Ohio River. 

lt is also remarkable that the result was 
rather a personal victory for Mr. Wilson than 
a victory for the Democratic party. Repub- 
lican Governors, Senators, Congressmen and 
legislatures were chosen in states that will give 
their electoral votes in January to Wilson and 
Marshall; local Republican candidates had 
larger pluralities than Mr. Hughes in states 
carried by him; where they were defeated in 
Wilson states they usually ran ahead of the 
presidential candidate. A remarkable illustra- 
tion of this general fact is that in Massachusetts 
the Republican net majority on Congressmen 
was greater by fifty thousand than the plurality 
for Mr.-Hughes. Nevertheless the Republi- 
can gains were not sufficient to overcome the 
Democratic ascendancy in the Senate, and the 
new House of Representatives will be almost 
evenly divided between the two parties. 

How shall we explain the success of Mr. 
Wilson, so much greater than the success of 
his party? Probably the single sentence, ‘‘He 


states the keynote of the Democratic campaign, 
accounts for most of the difference. A host of 
voters regarded that as an accomplishment 
deserving the highest political reward, and 
those voters, both east and west, were largely 
on the farms and in the country towns. The 


centres than anyone would have predicted 
before the election was held. 

Then we have to remember that the breach 
of 1912 is not wholly healed. Apparently many 
Progressives refused to vote for Mr. Hughes, 
although they did vote for Republican Con- 
gressmen and other candidates of the party. 
The labor vote was evidently not thrown 
exclusively on either side; and the effort to 
unite the German-A mericans in their political 
action was not successful. 

Of incidental results it is necessary to men- 
tion only two: that although the vote for the 
Prohibitionist candidate for President was very 
small, the Prohibitionists added four states to 
the list of those where there is a constitutional 
ban on the sale of intoxicating liquor; and that 
two states rejected woman suffrage. 


* 


GOOD BOOK WEEK. 


EFORE Christmas last year the book- 
B sellers of the country instituted what 

they called ‘‘Safety First Juvenile Book 
Week.’? The purpose was to bring to the 
attention of the book-buying public the better 
books for young readers, and by encouraging 
the purchase of them to discourage the pur- 
chase and publication of trash. So successful 
was the experiment that it is to be repeated 
this year. The business week that begins on 
December 4th has been designated as ‘‘Good 
Book Week’’ ; during that week the book trade 


young readers that are good in theme and 
spirit and execution. 

Boys are the great readers; neither girls nor 
grown-ups read with the absorption or the 
voracity of the boy. But the boy is not par- 
ticular in his reading; as long as the book is 
fiction, he submerges himself in it readily, 





| whether it is good or bad. Leis as susceptible 


On the other hand, Mr. Wilson had in the | 


kept us out of the war,’’ which was in many : 


Democratic candidate was stronger in the rural j 
precincts and weaker in the great industrial | 


will make a special effort to sell books for, 


because other boys read them; he wants to 
keep up with his friends. Once get the boys 
of a neighborhood to reading good books in- 
stead of trash, and the whole tone of that 
neighborhood will improve. ‘ 

It is a good time to embark on a campaign 
to clean out trashy literature. The high price 
of paper is making the production of the 
cheapest and most demoralizing forms of fiction 
unprofitable. If the taste of American boys 
can be consistently educated for two or three 
years, without being debauched at intervals by 
the dime novel and the nickel ‘‘thriller,’’ there 
will be a great improvement in American boys 
and in American life. 

* + 


A SAD LEAK. 


T is an old story—that of the man who 
I made his contribution in the form of a cent 

and a dollar bill, and wrote on the envelope, 
‘The cent is for the missionaries; the dollar 
is to get it to them.’’? There was never any 
basis for it, as far as missionary administration 
is concerned—certainly there is none now ; but 
it does hit many of the enterprises by which 
towns, churches and philanthropic persons 
are obliged to coax reluctant dollars from the 
pockets of the people. 

The best example in the world is the church 
fair. For months the members of the Woman’s 
Union or the Young Matron’s Guild are busy 
sewing, knitting, painting, putting up preserves 
or making something that no one really wants, 
but that some one at the fair will buy for twice 
what it is worth, ‘‘to help the cause along.’’ 
After strenuous days, when everyone is tired 
out and sick of the very name of ‘‘fair,’’ they 
count up and find that they have taken in 
twelve hundred dollars, of which five hundred 
and ten must be paid out for expenses. 

Not long ago a wealthy woman of wide and 
;tender sympathies threw open her country 
place for a day of old English sports and folk 
dances, in aid of wounded soldiers. The occa- 
sion appealed to a rich and cultivated class of 
people. They came in numbers and bought 
generously of everything that was for sale; but 
the expense of the affair was so great that it 
netted proportionately very little for its chief 
purpose. Only recently in Boston there was 
a bazaar in aid of the suffering Poles. It took 
in seven thousand dollars, but the expenses 
were two thousand. ‘Percentage charity,’’ 
they call it, and no wonder! 

Perhaps something of the kind is inevitable 
as long as human nature is what it is, but the 
wiser and more clear-sighted women of a com- 
munity can do much to better the methods of 
giving by educating the people to the waste- 
fulness of ‘‘percentage charity,’’ and by doing 
what they can to encourage direct giving. 
Any church that should be able to present its 
members with an account of its actual receipts, 
and could get in return a statement from each 
member of what he spent on fairs, suppers, 
entertainments and cake sales instituted to 
raise the money for those receipts, would show 
an astonishing discrepancy between the totals. 

The problem calls at once for the inventor 
and the psychologist, who perhaps together 
can produce something as good as the rummage 
sale, which is probably the most efficient piece 
of charitable mechanism that has ever been in- 
vented—a veritable Diesel engine among the 
mechanisms of philanthropy. 


e¢ ¢ 


POLAND. 
[: would be an interesting and, to all Amer- 


icans, a gratifying result of the war, if 

the ancient kingdom of Poland should be 
permitted once more to take its place among 
the nations of the earth. The partition of the 
state that had more than once stood as the 
bulwark of Christendom against the infidel 
was the most cynical performance of a period 
when European politics was at its most cyni- 
eal point; and the sympathy that the story of 
the fall of Poland has always aroused in gen- 
erous hearts has been strengthened by the 
suffering and devastation brought upon it by 
this unhappy wan 
i Germany and Austria have officially ‘‘recon- 
stituted’ the kingdom of Poland, and Russia, 
‘ from the very beginning of the war, has prom- 
| ised eventual autonomy to its Polish provinces. 





remarkable case in that city—the case of a!as he is undiscriminating. The books that he; Accordingly, whichever side wins, a part at 


father and a son whose combined service as 


reads influence him. In his imagination he 


least of the Polish nation may hope for a dis- 


pastor of one chureh covered a full century. | emulates the hero; he adopts the point of view | tinct advance in the direction of self-govern- 


The Rev. Samuel Brown Wylie organized the 
First Reformed Presbyterian Church of Phila- | 
delphia in 179%, and remained as pastor of it 
until his death in 1852, at the age of eighty- 
one. lis son, Theodorus W. J. Wylie, sue- 
ceetied him and filled the pastorate until the 
chureh—renamed the Wylie Memorial Chureh 
—was merged with the Chambers Presbyterian | 


of the characters that he admires; perhaps 
between the covers of some dog’s-eared volume 
he finds his standards of life and conduct. It is 
therefore important that he should be directed 
to good books and deprived of the opportu- 
nity to read poor ones. ‘The dime novel and 
the nickel novel are attractive to him chiefly 


| ment and national independence. But neither 
the Central European alliance nor Russia is 
lat present ready to consider the erection of a 
| Polish state that shall be genuinely free and 
| independent and that shall include all the terri- 
tories of the historie Poland. 

For example, Germany and Austria include 





in the new kingdom only the occupied Russian 
provinces, Germany has no idea of restoring 
Posen and West Prussia to Poland, and Austria 
keeps a firm hold on Galicia. The language 
of the manifesto that was read at Warsaw the 
other day makes it clear that the Poland that 
the two kaisers have in mind is a semi-vassal 
state, ruled over by a German prince, and bound 
by every tie to the Centra] European alliance 
—a useful and valuable province of the eco- 
nomic and military empire of ‘‘Mittel Europa’’ 
of which the Pan-Germanists dream. Such a 
state, although it might be a step in advance, 
would not satisfy the aspirations of the patri- 
otic Poles any more than a Poland under the 
suzerainty—even if it were a benevolent suze- 
rainty—of the Russian Czar would satisfy 
it. A Poland that did not contain Cracow 
and Lemberg and Posen as well as Warsaw 
and Lublin and Lodz would not be the Poland 
either of the past or of the future. 

But the action of Germany and Austria at 
least binds those governments to a partial 
recognition of Polish autonomy. The events 
of the war may widen and strengthen - the 
foundations of Polish freedom that have thus 
been laid. When the Peace Congress meets it 
may find the terms of the German manifesto 
the minimum that must be granted to Poland. 
It will be unfortunate indeed if it finds an ex- 
cuse to grant the Poles any smaller measure 
of liberty. 

There is, finally, an important conclusion to 
be drawn from the course of Germany with 
regard to Poland. It means that the Kaiser 
has pretty certainly given up hope of conclud- 
ing @ separate peace with Russia. As long as 
that seemed possible, it would have been fool- 
ish to commit Germany to a policy so sure to 
anger the government and the people of Russia. 
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POLIOMYELITIS. 


E epidemic of poliomyelitis, or infantile 
paralysis as it used to be called, from 
which the eastern part of this country 

has suffered during the past summer, will not 
have been in vain if it results in the discovery 
of the cause of this hitherto baffling disease. 
That is not to say that the cause has been dis- 
covered, but at least some light has been shed 
upon the subject. The disease, in its most 
serious characteristic, or sequel, paralysis, has 
been known to physicians for more than a 
century; bat so long as it ocourred only in 
isolated cases and did not, as in recent years, 
become epidemic, it was difficult to study. 
Not until last sammer had there been an in- 
vestigation both scientific and thorough. 

The results of that investigation may be 
briefly summarized as follows: Officials of the 
various boards of health and other sanitary 
officers have definitely declared that the dis- 
ease is contagious, although curiously enough 
a child ill of the disease seems to be less a 
source of danger than apparently healthy chil- 
dren or adults are who have been associating 
with a patient and who have thus become 
carriers of the virus. Another fairly well 
established fact is that the name infantile 
paralysis is a misnomer, since in a very large 
percentage of the cases of recovery the patient 
has no paralysis. The mortality varies greatly 
in different epidemics. Thus, in the epidemic 
in New York in 1907 the death rate was only 
about one in twenty, whereas in the epidemic 
of this year it was considerably more than 
one in five, and that despite the probability 
that many more of the mild, non-paralytic 
cases were diagnosed in this epidemic. 

The cause of poliomyelitis—that is to say, 
the disease-producing germ—has not yet been 
determined with absolute certainty, nor is it 
yet established beyond doubt in what way the 
germ—for germ there surely is, even though it 
has not yet been identified—gains entrance to 
the body. One investigator, studying the dis- 
ease in New York, has satistied himself that 
the port of entry of the offending bacillus is the 
tonsils, and that the germ is carried thither in 
the air that is breathed. Another competent 
observer maintains that it is taken in with the 
food and that the seat of infection is the intes- 
tine, just as is the case with typhoid fever. 
Still another and older theory is that the germ 
is lodged in the nose, into which it is drawn 
by inbreathing and from which it is expelled, 
to infect others, by sneezing and coughing. 

Serum, taken from the blood of persons who 
have recovered from poliomyelitis and from 
that of adults who are believed to be immune, 
las been used in a number of cases, with ap- 
parent success in some; but the treatment was 
begun too late in the epidemic and tried in too 
few cases to warrant_any.positive conclusions 
about ita. efficacy. | Those |results, although 
seemingly stight, are really most encouraging. 
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BLUE STREAKS 


As the study is still going on, it is not at all 
improbable that before another visitation of 
the disease its true cause and a specific cure 
will be brought to light. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


“TRUST” DISSOLV ED. —Judge Hand 

of the Federal District Court of New 
York has ordered the so-called ‘‘starch trust’’ 
—the Corn Products Refining Company and 
its allied concerns —to dissolve, since it is 
guilty of unfair methods of competition. 

* 
ORE RAILWAY TROUBLE.—The 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 


and the Union Pacific Railway have begun 
suits to suspend the Adamson law, on the 
ground that it violates the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution by affecting the contracts 
made between the railways and their em- 
Ployees. On the other hand, the officers of 
the railway men’s brotherhoods declared that, 
if the railways evade compliance with the law, 
the men will go on strike as they threatened 
to do before the law was passed. Kepresenta- 
tives of the roads and of the employees met in 
New York to try to agree on the way in which 
the law should be applied, but the conference 
failed and dissolved on November 13th. 
* 

REAT MEDICAL SCHOOL. —The Gen- 

eral Education Board and the Rockefeller 
Foundation have appropriated two million dol- 
lars, which, added to money and property worth 
nine million dollars already at the disposal of 
the University of Chicago, will be used to 
establish a great medical school in connection 
with the university. The school will give 
especial attention to advanced or postgraduate 
students, and offer them facilities hitherto only 
to be found in Berlin or Vienna. 


+ 
HE COLUMBIAN AFFAIR.—On No- 
vember 8th the American ship Colwabian 
was sunk off the cvast of Spain by a German 
submarine. The crew got safely off in boats 
and landed at Corufia. The Colwnbian was 
bound from New York and Boston to St. 
Nazaire and Genoa. Our government is inves- 
tigating the circumstances of the case. 
. 


5 RITISH BLACK LIST.— The British 


government has replied to the protest of 
this government against the blacklisting of 
American firms. The note declares that the 
measure simply governs the conduct of British 
subjects, and that it was adopted because 
German firms doing business in the United 
States were engaged in clearly unneutral ac- 
tivities. 
* 
HE ELECTION.—President Wilson was 
reélected ; his electoral vote appears to be 
276, and that of Mr. Hughes, 255. Minnesota, 
allotted to Mr. Hughes, 
and New Hampshire, ap- 
parently carried by the 
President, are so close that 
the official tabulation must 
be awaited in each state 
before we can be perfect- 
ly certain how they voted. 
‘The Senate remains Dem- 
ocratic by a majority of 
12; the House is Repub- 
lican, probably by a plu- 





MISS JEANNETTE RANKIN, 


rality of 5. There are, “80” oF cononsse 
however, six seats held by men attached to 


neither great party. Later reports showed 
that South Dakota defeated the constitutional 
amendment enfranchising women. 
: ° 
EXICO.— The joint commission met 
again at Atlantic City on November 10th. 
The deliberations of the commission were 
overshadowed by the news of Villa’s renewed 
activity in Chihuahua, and the American com- 
missioners hesitated to consent to the complete 
‘withdrawal of General Pershing’s force while 
the Carranza government maintained so feeble 
@ hold on the northern states. —Villa has 
withdrawn from Parral and Santa Rosalia, 


but the decisive battle that was looked for, 


between his troops and the government forces 
has not occurred. e 
RABIA.—The State Department of the 
United States has received notice of the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Arabia with | 
its capital at Mecca. ‘The Grand Shereef, 
Hussein Ben Ali, is the monareh. The new 
King asks that this coun- 
try formally recognize the 
new country. It is doubt- 
ful whether the United 
States does so until peace 
is established and the per- : 
manency of the new gov- 
ernment is tested. 


& 


ECENT DEATH.— 

On November 12th, 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, Dr. 
“Perival Lowell, the astronomer, a frequent 
s=xmntributor to The Companion, aged 61. 
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OR. PERCIVAL LOWELL 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From November 9th to November 15th.) 
Although there was pretty constant activity 
on both fronts in Roumania, the reports that 
came from Berlin and Bucharest did not make 
it perfectly clear what was happening. Among 
the Carpathians little advantage seemed to be 
gained by either side; it does not now seem 
probable that the Austro-Germans are strong 
enough to force their way very far into Rou- 
mania. On the other front it appeared to be a 
fact that Russian reinforcements had reached 
General Sakharoff in sufficient numbers for 
him to drive back the Teuto-Bulgarian ad- 
vance to a point perhaps ten miles north of 
| the Cernavoda-Constanza railway. Whether 
Mackensen can establish his defensive line here 
remains to be seen. It is fairly certain that 
he will not try to force the Danube with this 
army of Sakharoff’s threatening his flank. 
‘The Germans began a lively offensive along 
the Stokhod River and also at Baranovichi, | 
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VENEZELIST TROOPS IN SALONIKI 


north of the Pinsk marshes. ‘They were vic- 
torious, according to Berlin dispatches, but the | 
victories had only local importance. 

In Macedonia the Serbians continued their | 
attack on the Bulgarians and reported further | 
gains in the direction of Monastir. It was | 
reported from Athens that the King had agreed 
to permit officers and civil officials to enter the 
service of the provisional government, provided 
they first resigned from the royal service—the 
object of the provisional government being the 
expulsion of the Bulgars from Greek territory. 
The government troops in northern Greece 
have begun to withdraw into the Morea. 

The Somme offensive became active again 
on November 13th, when the British made a 
| sudden sharp drive at the German positions 
along the river Ancre, north of Thiepval. 
‘The British broke through the German first 
line along a front of five miles, and tock the 











Here is a message to the 
bicycle-riding boy: 


You, who are pushing 
the pedals on your bike 
today, will probably be 
throwing in the clutch on 
your very own automobile 
before long. 


You will be a customer 
for Goodyear Automobile 
Tires. Or youmay become 
a manufacturer requiring 
Goodyear Belting, or in 
charge of a power plant 
where Goodyearite, the 
wonderful asbestos pack- 
ing, could be used. 


The Goodyear Com- 
pany cannot risk your dis- 
pleasure now by selling 
you a poor bicycle tire, 


Guaranteed 


These Bicycle Tires Must Serve You Well 


and thus lose your future 
business. 


Nor can they, for the 
trifling sum of two dollars 
and a half—the price of a 
Blue Streak Bicycle Tire— 
lose your father’s con- 
fidence, for he may be a 
Goodyear customer now. 


The Goodyear Com- 
pany knows that Blue 
Streaks will serve you 
faithfully and well. That 
they will uphold the fine 
name of Goodyear. 


Blue Streaks mean a 
long life of service—hand- 
some appearance—speed. 


The GogdyearTire & RubberCo. 
Akron, Ohio 
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fortified villages of Beaumont-Hamel, Bean- 
court and St. Pierre Divion, together with 
five thousand prisoners. The French fought 
their way back into Saillisel, from which Ger- 
man attacks had dislodged them. 

Besides the Columbian, referred to else- 

where, a number of British and several neu- 
tral merchantmen were sunk by submarines. 
Norway has replied to the recent note in which 
Germany threatened to ignore the Norwegian 
order to belligerent submarines to avoid Nor- | 
wegian waters, but its contents had not been 
made public when this record closed. The 
tension between the two countries is acute. 
. Japan, it is announced, has promised Great 
Britain and America not to insist on keeping 
the islands in the South Sea that it took from 
Germany at the outbreak of the war. 

Allied aéroplanes shelled German bases at 
Ostend and Zeebrugge. If the claims of both | 
sides are to be allowed, the Germans lost 
twenty-one aéroplanes during the air fighting | 
of the week and the Allies twenty-nine. 

‘The German and Austrian authorities have 
issued proclamations calling on the Poles to 
volunteer in the German and Austrian armies 
in return for the promise of those countries to 
reéstablish the kingdom of Poland. | 

Gen. Sir Sam Hughes, the Canadian min- 
ister of militia and defense, has resigned, 
owing to a disagreement with Premier Borden 
over certain details of military administration. | 

On November 15th Mr. Runciman, president | 
of the Board of Trade, told Parliament that | 
measures must be taken at once to control and 
conserve the food supply of England. The Ger- 
man minister of munitions, General Groener, 
has announced that compulsory non-military 
and industrial service must be inaugurated. 
Both countries are preparing for at least a 
year more of desperate warfare. 

' Cardinal Mercier has protested to the world 
| against the deportation of Belgians to Germany 
\and their employment there at enforced labor. 
A good many thousands have been so de- 
ported. The United States government has 
made an informal protest to Germany on the | 
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the Pope have done the same. The Germans | 


Belgians at home, and that many of them} 
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same ground, and it is declared that Spain and | tree upon request. 
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assert that there is not enough work for the | $3-°° 
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Write today for our Free Samples and $1,000.00 
Christmas offer. You don't have to spend a 










penny to compete. HUMP Hair Pins keep your hair 
beautifally dressed and don't fall out. Send your 
dealer's name and 10c postage forcomplete package, all 
| sizes. and seven new ways to 





do yourhairdesiyned by fead- 
ing New York hairdressers 
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“‘He who loves a little child hath 
Christmas all the year.’’ 







You can make the child you love have 
Christmas all the year by giving him 
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‘ refuse to do what is offered, and add that they 
| are better off at work in Germany. 


Hollweg spoke in the Reichstag, in reply to 
Viscount Grey’s recent speech in favor of a 
‘league of nations to enforce peace. The Chan- 
| cellor declared that Germany would be quite 
| ready to join—even to head—such a league 
when the war was over. 
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THE TOKEN , 
Bx Essie Phelps Duffy 


ROUND of snowy linen, edged with lace, 
Close wrought in dainty crochet smooth 


and fine. 


Oh, in each misty web of thread I trace 
Some tender thought for me, dear mother 
mine. 





How shell on shell these tiny scallops grew 
Beneath your hands—your face leaned close 
above, 
The while you worked. I wonder If you knew 
What visions wove you in this gift of love. 


Long miles forgot—I see you close beside 
The sunny window where your glance may 
rest 
Upon the hills of home—the meadows wide, 
The bit of white road dipping to the west. 


The daylight wanes, as stitch on stitch you set; 
The low sun slants athwart your silvered 
hair; 
Here you have pinioned hopes you cherish 
yet— 
These silken chains were fashioned to a 
prayer. 


Ah, mother mine! how dear I prize the love 
O’erwelling every bound of earth and sea; 
Love, change and sorrow only serve to prove, 

Time weld and strengthen, for Eternity. 


O patient, wistful mother-heart that holds 
So much of unvoiced longing! Clear and true 
Your deathless message In this gift unfolds 
To heart of me—I am a mother, too. 


THE GOVERNMENT AT HOME. 


MONG the congregation of the church 
at Williamsburg none was for years 
more faithful in attendance than Ezra 
Norton, and the fact that his pew had 
been empty for four successive Sundays 
troubled the minister a great deal. 

Finally he called on Mr. Norton to find out what 
was the cause of his absence. 

“The matter is simple enough,” sald Norton. 
“A month ago one of the officers of your church 
cheated me out of sixteen dollars on a hay deal. 
I will not go to a church one of whose leading 
members will do a trick like that.” 

The minister seemed to be puzzled for an answer, 
for after a moment he changed the subject. “Didn’t 
you belong to the Second Regiment from this state 
during the Civil War, Mr. Norton?” 

The man straightened and his face brightened. 
“I certainly did,” he replied. 

“Wasn’t that the regiment that was so shame- 
fully treated by its officers in fhe matter of arms 
and commissary?” continued the minister. 

“Yes, it was,” assented Norton. 

“Why didn’t you break your gun over a stump 
and come back home?” asked the minister. 

“What? Desert?” said Norton. “Not much! 
No matter what our officers did, we were fighting 
for the country and the government. We were 
responsible to the government at home. Besides, 
we knew that ‘Honest Abe’ would give us the 
clothes from his back and the bread out of his 
mouth, and we wanted to be loyal for his sake.” 

“Do you think then that the government at home 
would have taken ill treatment by your officers as 
an excuse for desertion?” asked the minister. 

“No!” replied Norton. “It would have held the 
officers responsible for negligence, but it wouldn’t 
have let us creep behind thelr backs to excuse a 
lack of duty on our own part.’” 

“Did you ever think of the church as a Christian 
army, Mr. Norton, and the government at home 
as God, the Father; and did you ever think of the 
officers of the church as only subordinates, respon- 
sible to God for their misdeeds, and that the ordi- 
nary member, the rank-and-file soldier, cannot 
ereep behind their backs as an excuse for being 
recreant to his own duty?” 

“I never thought of it in that way,” replied 
Norton. ‘But you’re right. If we desert the 
cause, the government at home will judge us on 
our own merits; and if the officers have done 
wrong, they will be held accountable for their own 
misdeeds.” 

“You spoke of ‘Honest Abe’ and your wishing 
to be loyal to him, because he was loyal to the 
soldiers of the rank and file. Don’t you think 
that the Father, who represents the government 
at home, is equally loyal to the Christian soldier, 
and would give—has given—his best for him?” 

“I get your point, Mr. Harris,” said Norton, 
“and I guess you can count on me to muster in 
next Sunday.” 

e ¢ 


ED AND JIM. 


HE two girls who had met by chance on 
the train leaving the city terminal lived 
in the same town. One had been ona 
shopping expedition and the other was 
returning from a visit. 

“So your visit was interrupted by a 
letter from home?” said Lena Gray. “It’s noth- 
ing serious, I hope.” 

“It’s important, at least,” replied the other. 
“My aunt, who lives in Chicago, has decided to 
travel for a year or so, and she has written offering 
to take either Laura or me with her. The burn- 
ing question is, Which shall it be? I am called 
home to join in the family conference.” 

“Oh, you will be chosen, Mildred,” said Lena, 
with a laugh. “You must excuse me for a few 
minutes,” she added in the same breath. “TI, too, 
have an aunt, and there she is just in front of us. 
I must go and speak with her.” 

Mildred, thus deserted, could hardly help over- 
hearing a conversation between two men In the 
seat in front of her. 

“I was a little surprised at the way it went,” 
the taller man was saying. “I heard that it lay 
between Ed and Jim, and I had picked Ed for the 
winner. 1 thought he was more popular and quite 
as capable.” 

“Well, it didn’t work out as you might have ex- 
pected,” said the other man. ‘The place was in 
Congressman Brown’s gift, and he told the party 
leaders to recommend aman. Ed and Jim wanted 
it; and at first it did look like Ed, for he has 
ten friends in town to Jim’s one. But in the end 
that was what beat him. The man who got that 
appointment was going to be out of the country 
for some years, at least. Now Ed, besides being 
a good fellow, is about the most public-spirited 
young man in town; while Jim never lifts a hand 
unless he sees something to he gained for himself. 
So when it came to a question which could best be 





spared, all the enthusiasm seemed to be for Jim; 
and that and his wirepulling finally landed him.” 

“Kind of rough on Ed, wasn’t it? suggested 
the tall man. 

Just then Lena returned to the seat. 

“Why are you so sure that 1 shall be the one to 
go abroad?” asked Mildred at once. 

“Oh, traveling is more in your line,” said Lena. 
“Laura has so many interests at home. Why, I 
don’t know what we should do without her in our 
young people’s society! I’m sure she would be 
dreadfully homesick, too, Tell her from me not to 
think of it; all her friends would give her the 
same advice.” 

There’s no objection to my going, I suppose,” 
said Mildred dryly. 

“Oh, you would be greatly missed, of course,” said 
Lena, somewhat taken aback. ‘But everyone will 
be glad of your good fortune. It will be just the 
thing for you; but Laura is different, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose she is,” said Mildred. 

Mildred’s brother, Roy, met her at the station, 
and as they walked home he offered congratula- 
tions. ‘It Is pretty certain that you will go,” he 
assured her. “At first father and mother said it 
fairly belonged to Laura; but you ought to have 
seen how they chirked up when she finally decided 
that she had better stay at home. I was against 
her going from the start. She wouldn't be half 
the help to Aunt Mary that you will.” 

“She Is quite a help to you just now, isn’t she?” 
suggested Mildred. 

“You mean about making up all that high-school 
work? I should say so. Laura is always first 
ald to the injured, and I’m not the only one that 
knows it.” 

Laura was not at home when Mildred arrived, 
but the others said that the important question 
was as good as decided. ‘‘Laura really prefers 
not to go,’”’ said the mother. ‘‘She is such a home 
body, you know.” 

“Yes, she is a home body,” said Mildred, “and 
she always will be if her family and her friends 
have their way. But this isn’t her decision, She 
is simply bowing to the will of the people. 
another case of Ed and Jim.” 

“Who are Ed and Jim?” demanded Roy. 

“Dll tell you some time, perhaps. But I’ve some- 
thing else to say just now. 
pretty much as I liked, and now I mean to have 
my way once more. I intend to be the home 
body for the next year, and let Laura have the 
chance that she deserves. Oh, I know how much. 
better I could be spared! But I will try ever so 
hard to be more helpful and unselfish, and perhaps, 
after all, I can partly take Laura’s place.” 

Mildred’s voice had trembled a little as she 
spoke, but it rang out merrily enough as her sister 
entered the room. ‘You dear old Ed!” was her 
greeting. 

“Why am I Ed?” asked Laura, with her quiet 
smile. 

“Oh, that’s something Mil picked up while she 
was away,” volunteered Roy. “Ed and Jim. She 
won't tell what it means.” 

“Why, Ed means the deserving one, and you 
are It,” said Mildred, playfully tagging her sister 
on the shoulder. “And you are going abroad with 
Aunt Mary just as sure as my name is—Jim.”” 


JED BARTON’S LOB STICK. 
W:= were drifting down a stretch of rapid 














water between the pine-clad shores, says a 
contributor to Outing. The current swept 
the canoe round a miniature promontory, and there 
on its crest my eye was caught by a curiously 
formed tree that towered high above its neighbors. 
It had a bushy, tufted crest, then a long stretch 
of bare trunk, then a perfect ruff of branches and 
another bare space beneath them that reached to 
the ground. 

“What in the world!” I exclaimed. 
landscape gardener been here?” 

Jed grunted and gave the canoe a sharp turn in 
toward the shore. A moment later he had beached 
the little craft. With a gesture to me to follow, he 
sprang up the declivity to the great pine’s base. 
Arrived at his side, I followed his pointing finger 
and read, scarred deep into the ancient trunk, the 
legend: ‘J. B. 1889.” 

Meanwhile Jed was burrowing deep in the moss 
under a surface root of the tree. Presently he 
unearthed a bottle that contained a paper of some 
sort. Jed scraped off the gum with which the bottle 
had been sealed, drew the cork and shook out a 
brown and crinkled bit of paper, which he placed 
tenderly in my hand. At first I could not make 
out the penciled lines, but after considerable study 
T succeeded tn fitting the words together. They 
were as follows: 

JED BARTON His TREe 
HEER THE INJUN TOMZ BOaT 
UPSoT & JeD FISHED HIM oUT 
ToM CAINT SUIM HoGEST it 


“Has some 


1889 
LUKE Martin 
XXXX X 


The X’s, Jed informed me, were the signatures 
of the other members of the party. This was my 
Introduction to the “lob stick,’’ the living monu- 
ment to valiant deeds in the simple northland. 


e 4 
A GILA LION. 


THUNDERSTORM was indirectly respon- 
A sible for the worst scare I got during the 
_ season, writes Mr. W. P. Lawson in his 
“Log of a Timber Cruiser.” The author had joined 
the Forest Service, and at the time of the adven- 
ture was helping survey the Gila National Forest. 

T was crossing a ridge between Shepherd Creek 
and East Cafion when I first heard the sound of 
thunder, and I made haste to descend into th 
eafion, since the danger of being struck is greater 
on high points. Halfway down the slope I spied 
a pile of outcropping rocks just ahead. It looked 
like a cave and a good, safe shelter. The opening 
was about three feet high and just wide enough to 
squeeze through. The storm was close at hand, 
and without more ado I dropped on my hands and 
knees and began to crawl in. Almost at once I 
stopped, for I heard a slight movement and looked 
up into a pair of the brightest, greenest eyes imag- 
inable. 

Within ten seconds I found myself perched in a 
small oak, some five feet from the ground, with no 
recollection of how I gotthere. A female mountain 
lion, her tail waving ently to and fro, crouched 
close to the ground a short distance away, and at 
just that interesting moment I recalled witha sink- 
ing sensation that I had pretty nearly emptied my 
gun at a squirrel only a short time before. I was 
not sure whether there were any cartridges left in 
the magazine. 

The ensuing pause was one of the most uncom- 
fortable periods I have ever spent. Fortunately 








It Is! 


I have always done | 


| for my self-control, it was only a few seconds be- 
| fore the lioness, which had been creeping near 
stopped, lower 





Wher head, and with a snarl sprang 
upward and forward, As she rose I shoved the 
pistol into her face and pulled the trigger. A 
welcome report followed; her body struck me and 
we came to the ground together. 

I rose at once, hastily, still grasping my pistol, 
but the lloness remained where she had fallen. 
My one lucky shot, entering the mouth, had blown 
the top of her head off. I examined the magazine 
of my revolver and found that it was empty. Then 
I began to be really frightened. 

When, upon returning to camp, I related the ex- 
perience to the others, the cook at once asserted 
there must have been Kittens in the cave I had 
attempted to enter. 

“A Ilion would never stand up to you,” he said, 
“unless she’d got young uns. I’m going down to- 
morrow and get them.” 

He was as good as his word, and returned the 
next evening with two small, fluffy, tawny crea- 
tures and the skin of the old one, which was of 
little value at that time of year. We kept the kit- 
tens a short time, but they became troublesome 
before long, and so we killed them. 

As for myself, I took good care after this to 
keep my gun full of cartridges and an extra loaded 
magazine in my pocket. 


* @ 


THE FINCH OF THE PINES. 


H18 pleasant picture illustrates very well the 
confiding manners of most of our winter bird 
visitors. The evening and pine grosbeaks, 
the redpoll and other linnets, the crossbills, snow- 
| birds and chickadees are ali inclined to be fearless 
| and friendly toward us. 
| With none is it more easy to get acquainted than 
with the pine fineh, or pine siskin, which comes to 








‘the northern border of the United States onl 
irregularly. Sometimes It appears in vast flocks, 
fairly filling the northern woods, and then it may 
not be seen for years, although usually a few may 
be found wherever evergreens abound. In the 
Rocky Mountain region it is a pretty constant 
winter bird, even far down into the elevated parts 
of Mexico, for it finds on those western heights 
the food and the coolness that suit it. 

Its song, heard most often toward spring, is 
like that of the goldfinch In being uttered on the 
wing, but it lacks the liquid sweetness and purity 
of the notes of that beautiful bird. It is a gentle 
chatter, as if the finch were talking to itself. 

The extreme restlessness of these little birds is 
another characteristic. Sometimes they associate 
amicably with the redpolis and crossbills, but more 
often they fly in unmixed flocks, sometimes of 
great size, and are to be heard rather than seen 
in the tops of the trees, where they feed on the 
seeds of the pine, spruce, cedar and larch, 

In the spring they are fond of the tender early 
buds, and may be seen hanging like acrobats to 
the swaying catkins of cottonwood, birch or alder, 
picking out the tiny seeds with their sharply 
pointed beaks. In their summer home they are 
busy hunters of lijsects. 

The head and back are flaxen yellow, streaked 
with black; the wings are black, marked with two 
bars of cream white; the tail feathers (except the 
two middie ones) and wing quills are rich yellow; 
the breast is light tlaxen and the sides are cream 
color, streaked and touched with black. 

The nest is a bulky and laborious structure for 
so small a bird, yet is hard to find where it is sad- 
dled on some limb of a spruce or hemlock, prob- 
ably beneath a spreading spray that shields it from 
rain and from the prying eyes of robbers. It is 
composed of twigs with a liberal mixture of moss, 
and lined with a thick felt of feathers, deer hair, 
rabbit fur, thistledown and other soft materials. 
The eggs are pale green speckled with rusty 
brown. 

The pine finch has often been caged, and thrives 
in captivity on such fare as suits a canary. 


* @ 
MR. PEASLEE OBSERVES A 
STUBBORN MAN. 
“ices Jonas Ebbitt,” observed Caleb Peas- 








lee as he leaned upon his hoe and addressed 

Obed Gunney, “is the stubbornest man in 
Dilmouth. I wouldn’t be s’prised if he was the 
stubbornest one in Maine.” 

Mr. Gunney nodded his head in confirmation. 
“Ebbitt is sot,” he conceded mildly, “but what 
fetched him into your mind right at this minute?” 

“Oh, I jest got to thinki’,” Mr. Peaslee replied. 
“Last night Jone had a chance to show how ‘sot’ 
he could be, and I happened to be there when he 
done it.” 

“Jest what shape did his sotness take?” Mr. 
Gunney wanted to know; and Caleb chuckled. 

“He’d come down to the post office by way of 
the beach road,” he began, “and he’d got gravel 
into both of his shoes, ’Stead of takin’ off one shoe 
and dumpin’ the gravel out of that and then puttin’ 
it back on again, he took ’em both off. I d’know 
why. I presume likely he done it to be different. 

“When he went to put ’em on again he took up 
the left shoe fust and tried to put it onto his right 
foot. Mebbe he’d have shifted it to the other foot 
if Lem Piper’d kep’ his mouth shut; but Lem ain’t 
gifted that way. 

“«*That’s the wrong shoe you’re tryin’ to put on 
that foot, Ebbitt,’ Lem says, and Jone’s mouth 
came together like a trap. 

“*T guess I know full’s much ’bout my shoes 
and feet as you do, Lem Piper,’ he snapped out, 
‘and "less it makes some gret diffrence to you, I'm 
goin’ to put these shoes on to suit myself!’ So 
Lem, knowing that talkin’ wouldn’t change him, 
jest watched him, and so did the rest of us. 

“Well, by workin’ and twistin’ he managed to 
get the left shoe onto his right foot,jand \them he 
| started on the other one, and by the time he‘d got 

















‘ Englishman as a giaour, or infidel. 





that one on I don’t b’lieve a day’s work would 
have tired him more. His forehead was all of a 
sweat, and they must have hurt him like time, but 
he never showed a sign of changing ’em. 

“He sot there a spell, to make it appear that he 
hadn’t been doin’ anything out of the common, 
and then he sald he’d got to be gittin’ long home. 

“My way laid along with his, so I started with 
him. I wanted to get home, of course, and besides 
that I wanted to see how he'd make out to cripple 
home with them shves on the wrong feet. He 
didn’t act very tickled to have me along, and only 
grunted when I told him I’d bear him company. 

“T mistrust that if I hadn’t been with him them 
shoes would have come off ’bout as soon as he got 
round the fust turn; but with me there he couldn’t 
shift ’em without givin’ in that he was wrong, and 
T guess he’d ruther lose a foot than do that. 

“Ifa half a mile ever seemed long to any man, 
that plece of road between the post office and 
Ebbitt’s place must have seemed long to him. It 
must have ’bout killed him to walk it, but he tried 
not to make any sign of it. Once or twice he'd 
step on a stone that’d roll, or on an oneven place 
in the road, and it’d fairly fetch a groan out of him: 
but he tried to turn it off that he was kind of singin’ 
or hummin’ onder his breath. 

“We fin’ly fetched up at his place, and Jone 
didn’t waste any time in sayin’ good night to me. 
He jest hobbled up that path to his door, walkin’ 
on the sides of his feet and groanin’ every time he 
sot foot on a hubble. He fairly fell into the door, 
and for what took place afterwards—well, I dessay 
Jonas thought the winder was open.” 

“Winder was open’?”” repeated Mr. Gunney, 
wonderingly, and Caleb nodded. 

“T hadn’t taken more’n a dozen steps,” he ex- 
plained, “when I heard the sound of glass breakin’, 
and something struck within ten feet of me in the 
road. I took pains to go and pick It up, and it was 
a shoe—’ bout such a shoe as I’d seen Jonas put on 
to wear home. 

“And from the way it come out through that 
winder there so spiteful,” Mr. Peaslee concluded 
dryly, “I thought that Jonas had sort of give in 
for once that he was wrong.” 


* ¢ 


HE KNEW THE TURK. 


'N his book, “Forty Years in Constantinople,” 
Sir Edwin Pears tells the following story to 
illustrate the Turk’s attitude toward foreigners: 

I knew the Englishman of whom the story was 
told, and I persuaded him one day to give me his 
own version. He sued a man in the chief Turkish 
court that has jurisdiction over cases between 
Europeans and Turkish subjects. When the Turk- 
ish defendant came to tell his tale, he spoke of the 
The English- 
man objected. Although the judges knew per- 
fectly well that it is contrary to Turkish law to use 
such an epithet, they did not interfere, whereupon 
the Englishman said, “If you call me a giaour 
again, I shall take the law into my own hands.” 

The Turk at once replied, ‘““Well, you are a 
giaour.” 

The Englishman stepped across the floor three 
or four paces and gave the Turk a blow on the nose 
that startled him and the court. As the blood 
flowed freely, there was a great hubbub, and orders 
were given to arrest the Englishman. He was a 
big, powerful fellow, and instantly he smashed the 
stool on which he was seated and cried out that he 
would brain the first man who laid hands upon 
him. 

Alischan, the dragoman who first told me the 
story, said that everyone hesitated to attack the 
Englishman, and he, Alischan, was asked by 
the president to tell the aggressor that if he would 
apologize there would be an end of the matter. 
“Apologize!” saidthe Englishman. ‘‘Nota bit of 

He insulted me, and I let him have it.” 
Alischan went back to the president and said, 
“This is the kind of an Englishman who won’t 
stand an insult, and I can do nothing with him.” 

Thereupon the court ordered the proceedings to 
go on as if nothing had happened. 


It. 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT. 


'T was during the Boer War that an Irish soldier 
in South Africa, gingerly removing from his 
stew as much as he could find of a large, un- 

welcome grasshopper, was heard to remark, with 
praiseworthy resignation to the ways of Provi- 
dence: 

“The dhrumsticks of the baste is still in it, worse 
luck! But if ate thim I must, thanks be to hiven 
that kapes the crayturs smaller than a hin!” 

Mr. J. P. Kay, writing recently of his experi- 
ences ‘‘With Botha’s Army,” supplies a present- 
day pendant to the anecdote. He was visiting the 
lines of the Natal Field Artillery when, as he 
records, he almost tripped over a philosophic son 
of Erin eating his dinner. 

“He was Irish, and he sat upon an upturned 
soap box and toyed with a dish of something that 
sounded like camp stew. There was a sudden 
noise, the sort of noise that makes a grown-up say 
to a child, ‘You should put your hand before your 
mouth when you do that,’ and I heard rather than 
saw the superphilosopher clear his mouth of some 
objectionable morsel. I looked round, and his 
pale eye closed with mine. 

“«Praise the saints!’ he said. 








‘Thim ants have 


!'no bones into thim!” 
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RURAL STRATEGY. 


English cyclist was pedaling through mud 

and falling rain when he spied a figure 

walking toward him through the twilight. 
He sprang off his machine, says Anseers, and 
asked the native how far it was to the village of 
Poppleton. 

“Just ten miles the other way, sir,” was the 
reply. 

“The other way!” exclaimed the cyclist. “But 
the last signpost I passed said it was in this direc- 
tion.” 

“Ah,” said the native, with a knowing grin, “but, 
you see, we turned that theer post round so as to 
fog those ’ere Zeppylings!” 


* ¢ 


NATURAL PROTECTION. 


FARMER walked into the office of a London 
fire Insurance company and said that he 
wished to insure his barn and a few stacks. 

“What facilities have you for extinguishing a fire 
in your village?” inquired the superintendent of 
the office. 

The man seratched his head and pondered over 
the matter for alittle while. Finally he answered, 
“Well, it sometimes Trains.” 
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go on @ journey to Sherwood Forest. Little Bear 
wished to go, too; it seemed to him that he could 
not give it yp and stay at home. Little Bear did not 
mind staying at home alone, but he longed to tramp all 
day through the autumn woods on his way to Sherwood 
Forest, and then home again. That was the reason why 
Father Bear said that, if he and Mother Bear expected to reach 
their own home by twilight of the same day they started, 
they must vo without Little Bear. 
‘*Why, Son Bear,’’ argued Father Bear, the afternoon before 
the one on which they planned to go to Sherwood Forest, 
*¢you go too slow for such a trip with Mother Bear and me.’’ 


Frees Bear and Mother Bear were planning to 
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LITTLE BEAR RAN SWIFTLY ROUND AND ROUND IN A CIRCLE. 


When the three were comfortably seated on a pile of logs | 
at the top of their eastern hill, Father Bear explained further: 
It is like this: it would take a week, at least, to go to Sher- | 
wood Forest if you were along! Mother Bear and I know, 
how to tramp straight ahead these cool days, and get where | 
we are going; but you, sir, would have to stop to gaze into! 
every bird’s nest and wonder who lived in it in the summer! 
You would have to speak to every toad we met and ask him 
where he expects to pass the winter !”’ 

Mother Bear did not like to have Little Bear teased that 
way ; so she interrupted Father Bear. 1t was early autumn, 
and the world was lovely. ‘‘Do look at those white clouds! 
Do look at them, Father Bear,’? said 
she, ‘‘and see how wonderful the colors 
are from this hill of ours!’ 

‘“*True enough,’’ agreed Father 
Bear, ‘‘and that reminds me that 
Sonny, here, would have to stop! 
to gather red and yellow autumn | 
leaves and search for nuts! He! 
would surely stop to find the last | 
blackberries on every bush we 
passed! He would have to play 
a game with the chipmunks and 
be shown the squirrels’ winter 
stores! He would be obliged to 
talk with every one of Sally Bea- 
ver’s aunts and uncles we met! O° 
Son Bear! Son Bear! We know your way of going through 
the woods! Ilome is the best place for you to-morrow. ’” 

**T could go straight through the woods fast like this If L 
wanted to,’’ Little Bear insisted ; and to show how he could! 





FATHER BEAR LOOKED 
AT THE SUN. 
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THE SKY CHICKEN. 


BY N. T. HATCH. 


HIS story tells how a fluffy little yellow 

chicken became a member of a flock of 

white chickens, and how it got the 
strange name that it is still known by after a 
whole summer has passed. 

One day in early May Lester Wood and his 
sister Rose went out to feed Lady Redwing 
and her family of ten little chickens. Lady 
Redwing was dusting herself in the middle of 
the highway, —a thing Rose had often warned 
her that it was very unsafe to do, on account 
of the automobiles,—and when she saw the} 
children coming, she called loudly to the ten 
white chickens, and all of them came hurry- | 
ing into the yard. Suddenly Lady Redwing 
stopped and acted very queerly. She fluttered 
round with her wings outstretched, uttering 
strange cries and looking up into the sky. 

Lester and Rose could not understand what 
she meant, but the ten white chickens were 
quick enough to understand. They knew that | 
it meant danger, and they darted to Lady 
Redwing’s side and gathered under her wings. 

Then Lester understood. 

“It’s a hawk, Rose! 
cried, pointing upward. 

Rose looked, and saw a large bird with a 
hooked beak just above them. 

“Go away!l’’ she screamed. 
not have our chickens !’’ 

Lester shouted, too, and waved his hat; and i 
the hawk, which had swooped very close to the ; 
ground, suddenly changed its flight, with a 


Her hair 


The only 


The boy 


The dog 


Look! Look!’? he 


“*You shall} And find 


The cat sald, ** By your leave ""; 


Lady Redwing was as quick to know that 
the danger was over as she had been to see it 


travel without looking to the right or the left, he ran swiftly 
round and round in a.circle until over he tumbled. 

‘*Yes, and then down you would go, and we should have to 
take turns carrying you!l’’ exclaimed Father Bear; and how 
the Three Bears laughed ! 

Just then came little Mewey Wildcat scrambling up the hill, 
and she was not laughing, the poor little thing! 

‘‘Why, what is the trouble, Mewey?’’ asked Mother Bear. 
**Do tell us quickly’? 

“‘My little brother Yowler is cutting a new tooth, 
and he is so sick that catnip doesn’t do him a bit of 
good,’’ Mewey answered, ‘‘and my ina wants some one 
to go quickly for my pa. He has gone to Farmlands 
on chicken business. And my ma she says that Friend 
Bluejay is going to Farmlands at three this afternoon 
to plant acorns for a forest, and he’d take the message 
to pa’? 

Poor little Mewey Wildcat was so much out of breath 

= ~ from running that she had to stop a few seconds before 
she could say more. ‘‘Ma wants pa to come straight 
home, and she wants to know if Father Bear will go 
over to Oak Valley, where Friend Bluejay lives, and 
ask him to tell pa to come home as fast as he can travel, 
or she will give it to him when he does come home. 
She’d send me over to Oak Valley, but I have to hold 
Yowler’s nose so he has to swallow whether he wants 
to or not when ma gives him 
the catnip tea.’’ 

= “‘Let me go and tell Friend 

Bluejay !’’ offered Little Bear. 
‘Tt is only half a mile from here 
on a straight road to Oak Valley. 
May I go?” 

‘*Certainly,’’ agreed Father Bear: 

“but this is an important errand, and 

you must not play by the way.’? 

Mother Bear was about to brush Little 
Bear’s hair and freshen him up a bit, 
when something happened that made even 
little Mewey Wildcat forget that her 
brother Yowler was cutting teeth, and 
she laughed until she could not stand. 

Without waiting to put on his cap, Little Bear sat down at 
the top of the steepest place on the hill, and down he went 
bumpety -slide,  bumpety-slide, bumpety -bumpety - bumpety, 
over slippery pine needles, until he was at the bottom, 

Mother Bear, Father Bear and Mewey stood up just in time 
to see him fairly flying down the read leading to Oak Valley, 
Still laughing, Mewey went home much comforted. Father 
Bear fared forth to rake his yard and get ready for winter, 
while Mother Bear waited on the hilltop for Little Bear’s 
return. She was sure he would soon be back, considering how 
fast he was traveling the last time she saw him. 

Mother Bear waited a long time, but no Little Bear appeared 
in sight. She waited until she became so much worried that 
she went down to the gurden where Father Bear was raking, 
to ask him what he supposed was the trouble. 

Father Bear looked at the sun before he answered. ‘‘It isn’t 
late yet. He is probably playing beside the valley brook.’’ 

Mother Bear tried to feel cheerful, but as she went into the 
house to set the table for supper her heart was heavy. An 
hour passed. Two hours dragzed slowly by, and Little Bear 
was not in sight. When the moon began to shine and the stars 
cawe out, even Father Bear was alarmed. 

**Let us walk over to Oak vee and ask Mrs. Bluejay what | 





MRS. BLUEJAY. 
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SOME FUNNY LITTLE FOLKS. 


BY JAMES W. FOLEY. 


Once there was a little boy who never slammed a door, 

Or took his shoes and stockings off and threw them on the floor; 
He never slid down banisters, and always wore his hat, 

And never asked for pudding twice, or anything like that. 


And once there was a little girl who wore her dress all day 
And never got a spot on It when mother was away: 
her gowns were always neat, 

Nor when her mother's back was turned did she run off downstreet. 


was never out of curl, 


There was a little mouse as well, that never tasted cheese, ! 
Or took a bite of anything but he said, 
He never scampered here and there and all around the house — 


one I ever knew as quiet as a mouse. 


So, too, there was a little dog that never barked or whined; i 
He wore his head in front of him and had his tail behind; 
Except for that he was unlike all other dogs | know, 
For he had perfect manners and behaved himself ‘* just so."’ 


There was a little pussycat that never purred or mewed, 
Or did a thing about the house or impolite or rude; 

She was so well-behaved a cat in everything, I'd grieve 
To think she'd ever taste her milk and not say, ‘‘By your leave." 


said, ‘‘ Pray, excuse me,"’ every time he went 


said, 


them all together, too—I Know it very well. 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR DID 


AN IMPORTANT ERRAND 
oy Frances Margaret Fox _2 


she knows,’’ he suggested. And 
off they started, leaving supper 
untasted on the table. 

Mrs. Bluejay suid she had not 
seen Little Bear that afternoon. 
Yes, Friend Bluejay did go to 
Farmlands about three 0’clock. 

‘*Come, come!’ urged Mother Bear. 
“Let us hasten over to Maria’s and see 
if she has any news from Bob Wildcat. 
It may be that Little Bear is there all 
this time.’” 

Little Bear had not been seen by 
Mrs. Maria Wildcat or by the children ; 
nor was Mr. Bob Wildcat at home ; but 
Yowler was perfectly well—cured by 
catnip teal 

‘*Let us go home and think what is 
to be done next,’’ suggested Father 
Bear, as he loaned Mother Bear his big 
handkerchief because she was crying. 

Imagine the joy of Father Bear and Mother Bear when 
they found the house door open, and saw Little Bear sitting 
at the table eating porridge in the moonlight as if he were 
starving. 

‘‘Where have you been ?’’ inquired Father Bear and Mother 
Bear, both speaking the same words at the same time. 

“Me? I have been to Farmlands Gate to tell Mr. Bob 
Wildcat that Yowler was sick, and I told him that Yowler’s 
mother said come straight home. Friend Bluejay was gone, 
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“If you please "’; 


the little mouse said, *‘If you please "': 
**Beg your pardon,”’ if he passed from left to right, 
And the little girl sald, ‘* Certainly,’’ which surely was polite. 


You may think that I am joking, but I'm sure it Is not so; 
For if you find the boy and glrl I tell you of, | know 
You'll find the dog and pussycat and mouse of which I tell, 


Scarcely had Lester begun to feed them when | 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Why, I thought that all of, to be a handsome young rooster with a very 


and you said it was an important errand.’’ 

‘*To Farmlands Gate, ten miles there and ten miles back ?”” 
inquired Mother Bear, wiping away more tears. 

‘“‘Me? Pooh! Yes!’’ answered Little Bear. 

“Did you walk all that long way to do an errand for the 
Wildcats?’’ demanded Father Bear in cross tones. 

“Nol? was the instant reply. ‘‘I ran!’ 


For a minute Mother Bear louked at Father Bear and Father 
Then the Three Bears began 


Bear looked at Mother Bear. 
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LITTLE BEAR WAS EATING PORRIDGE 


to laugh, and they laughed until it seemed that they never 
would stop; but they did, because Father Bear had something 
to say, and he had to stop laughing to say it. 
‘Son Bear,’’ said he, ‘‘you are a good traveler at times. 
You shall go to Sherwood Forest to-morrow. ’’ 
‘*Now let us eat supper,’’ added Mother Bear, as she filled 
| Little Bear’s brown mug with blackberry juice. 
| That was a merry supper, but Little Bear was glad to go 
| to bed immediately after it was finished, because Father Bear 
said they must start for Sherwood Forest at dawn. 
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“Where did 
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| Lester, more and more excited. 
that new one come from?’’ 

Sure enough, where could the little yellow 
chicken have come from? There were no 
other flocks of chickens on the place, and the 
[nearest neighbor lived a quarter of a mile 
away. The children looked hard to make 
sure that their eyes were not playing tricks 
‘on them, and they thought and thought. 
| ‘tI know!’? Rose said at last. ‘*The hawk 
brought it! Don’t you remember that we 
_ Saw something fall?’? 

Of course Lester remembered then, but it 
was not easy to believe that a little chicken, 
| caught up by a hawk and carried far through 
| the air, could be as sound and happy as that 
| little yellow fellow appeared to be. 

Just then Mr. Wood came from the field, 
and when he heard the story he said, ‘‘No 
doubt Rose is right. ‘The hawk was not sat- 
isfied with one chicken and tried to get another. 
You frightened it so that it dropped the one 
it already had. It was too greedy, you see.’’ 

And that is the way the little yellow chicken 
—they called it the Sky Chicken from that 
day—joined Lady Redwing’s family. It had 
suffered no harm from the talons of the hawk, 
although the journey must have been a long 
one, for Lester and Rose could never find out 
| where it had belonged. Lady Redwing always 
| treated it as one of her own brood. Perhaps 

she never knew that she had an extra member 
in her family, although even if a hen cannot 
‘gount she really ought to know a yellow 
{chicken from a white one. 

And now that the Sky Chicken has grown 





to sneeze: 


| red comb and a strong voice, Rose says, ‘‘I 





great fluttering, and mounted upward again. 
As the hawk rost, something fell to the: 

ground close beside the children, but in their 

excitement they did not notice what it was. 





coming in the first place, and before the hawk 
was out of sight she was cheerfully clucking to 
her family, and they were all eagerly waiting 
for the dinner that the children had brought. 


Lady Redwing’s chickens were white |’? 
“Of course they are!’’ said Rose, and then 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ But there is a yellow one!’’ 


think the Sky Chicken puts on,uirs because 
he has flown/so much, higher-than-any other 


‘*And there are eleven instead of ten!’? said(jchicken in \the.while town !’” 
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FEVER. 


JHE human body is continually producing 
heat and just as continually using it up 
in its various activities. When the bal- 
ance of gain and loss is disturbed, the 
temperature of the body either falls 
below or rises above the normal—98.5 

degrees. When the body heat is excessive, we call 
the condition fever. 

Fever is not a disease in itself, but a symptom 
of many diseases. It ranges from the slight rise 
that accompanies an attack of indigestion, or a 
“feverish cold,” to the long, high fever of typhoid 
or the raging temperature of pneumonia. In former 
days, the mere fact that there was fever caused 
great consternation, and the only thought of pa- 
tient, physician and friends was Lo reduce the tem- 
perature at all costs. For that purpose a great 
many drugs of an antipyretic nature were used. 
Those drugs did often serve to beat the fever down 
temporarily; but as they rarely did anything to 
combat the real cause of the fever, it naturally 
caine back again. 

Now we have learned not to waste our time 
fighting fever, and have even found out that fever 
is really a friend. It signifies that nature is doing 
the best it can to burn up the poisons— waste 
matter, bacteria, whatever they may be—that are 
the real cause of the illness. Ofcourse fever, likea 
fire anywhere else, must be watched, and if possi- 
bie checked when it grows too fierce; for if high 
fever is allowed to rage unchecked, the tissues of 
the body as well as the poisons that the fire was 
originally lighted to consume must go to feed it. 

Small deviations from the normal constantly 
occur and are of no importance. People who get 
“hipped” on the subject of fever and live with ther- 
mometers in thelr mouths make a great mistake. 
A fever that is serious enough to be taken into 
account will declare itself unmistakably. Many 
people of nervous temperament, and most children, 
have a feverish temperature on very slight provoca- 
tion; that is only nature’s effort to adjust the bal- 
ance, and it is often owing to dietary errors. In 
long-continued fevers the treatment is a matter 
for the physician, and is directed chietly to main- 
taining the nutrition and the strength of the 
patient. 
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BARRED OUT. 


MY had said when she was a little girl 
that Cousin Phyllis’s door was always 
open; it was the most inviting door in 
the world. But once inside, Amy was 
curiously absent-minded. She wan- 
dered about the room, picking up one 

trifle after another. Finally, with sudden resolve, 
she dropped on the floor beside Cousin Phyllis’s 
chair, 

“It sounds perfectly horrid,” she confessed, 
“but I'm puzzled, Cousin Phyllis. And I don’t 
know who can help me if you can’t.” 

“Tm not shocked yet,” Cousin Phyllis replied 
encouragingly. 

“It's about Frances. You know all I told you 
about her after last summer—what a perfectly fine 
girl she was and what a leader among the others. 
And J told the others about her, of course, and 
they were all eager to meet her, and planned so 
many things for her; and now, Cousin Phyllis, she 
doesn’t seem like the same person a bit. Up at 
Roanoke she was the one that kept everything 
going, and here—she is sweet, of course, and a 
lady—no one could ever say she wasn’t that—but 
she seems so shy, and stiff, and silent. Noonecan 
make her talk, and at Sue Dana’s luncheon yester- 
day I caught Lynn Telford and Ethel Weston ex- 
changing the queerest looks, and I knew it was 
about her. Do you suppose it’s just because she 
never has been in a city before? But at her own 
home they have company all the time —people 
from everywhere, I mean; not just neighbors. 
We're both miserable over it.” 

“J wonder,” Cousin Phyllis said slowly, “what 
you talked about at Sue’s luncheon. Can you re- 
member?” 

Why, the usual things—Georgla Corthell’s en- 
gagement and Leslie’s wedding; all kinds of girl 
gossip.” 

“and what did you talk about in Frances’ home 
in those good times you had? Can you remem- 
ber?” 

“Books, and jokes, and places they were going 
to show me, and things that happened that were 
as interesting as stories. I remember once we 
each told one, and it was so fascinating; and once 
we all told the color of joy!” 

“Onee,” Cousin Phyllis said reminiscently, “I 
spent three days with Martha Avery at the Nurs 
Club where she lived. In those nine meals there 
were exactly ten minutes, one breakfast, when 
they talked of anything except cases or hospital 
experiences. And I sat there as silent as a log, 
and Martha was so disappointed in me.” 

“But —? Amy began, 

“Think a moment, dear. How could Frances 
join ‘girl gossip’ about people she did not know? 
And don't you see, upon the other hand, how 
carefully she evidently guided the talk at her 
home to things that you could share? She —” 























But Amy, impetuous and repentant, was already 
running out of the room. “Frances!” Cousin 
Phyllis heard her eager voice calling on the stairs. 
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A WISE COLLIE. 1 
I: is as natural for a collie dog to herd some- 





thing as it is for a cat to catch mice or a small 

boy to go swimming, writes a friend of The 
Companion ; if he cannot find sheep, he will herd 
something else. 

Jean was a Scotch collie—brave, intelligent and | 
beautiful. As we lived in town, with nothing alive 
on the place except a cat, Jean had a hard time to 
find anything that required his watchful eare. | 

One morning we discovered a family of kittens 
in a box in the woodshed. Jean immediately took 
charge of the babies, and would lie for hours with 
his nose on the edge of the box watching them. 
AS he and old Tabby were the best of friends, 
Jean’s pr pee did not disturb her until the kittens 






Overland Thornproof $5.00 9 
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Heavy Service Traction Tire 
$8.00 2 pair. All white or red 
rubber Motorcycle fabric, 2 ply. 


About That Christmas Bicycle 


The pleasure of biking depends on tires. 


‘When you talk about your Christmas bicycle, make up your 
mind about the tires that you are going to have on it. 


UNITED STATE 
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United States Cord Tire 
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are the tires to specify if you want to avoid trouble and get 
real pleasure out of your bicycle. 


So when you talk about the Christmas bicycle, talk about 
United States tires too. 


All good dealers sell them. Most manufacturers equip with them. 
All tires bearing our mame are GUARANTEED. 
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PROTECTING HIS JOB. 


ENATOR Henry Cabot Lodge, according to 
S the Chicago Herald, was talking about certain 
investigating committees. 

“They are like the brook,” he observed; “they 
flow on forever. Some of them, in fact, remind 
me strongly of Si Hoskins. Si got a job last spring | 
at shooting muskrats, for muskrats overran a mill 
owner’s dam, There, in the lovely spring weather, 
Si sat on the grassy bank, his gun on his knee. 
Finding him in this posture one morning, 1 said, 
“What are you doing, Si?” 

“<Dm paid to shoot the muskrats, sir,’ he said. 
‘They’re underminin’ the dam.’ 

“‘There goes one now!’ said I. ‘Shoot, man! 
Why don’t you shoot? | 

“Si puffed a tranquil cloud from his pipe and 
id, ‘Do you think I want to lose my job? ” 








were old enough to craw! out of the box. 
As fast as a pair of tiny paws or a fuzzy head 
would appear over the edge of the box, Jean would 
if one did escape, in spite of all his watching, Jean 
would run after it, lift it carefully in his mouth and 
replace it in the box, much to Tabby’s disgust. 
chickens. Whenever .Jean could get into the 
chicken yard he was in his element. Very gently 
but firmly he would herd the flock by twos or 
every one of the hundred or more chickens packed 
tightly into the corner. Then he would pace back 
and forth in front of them until some one discovered 
poor things their freedom. So quietly did he carry 
on his manoeuvres that the chickens never cackled 
or showed any alarm; but they were sometimes 
One cold day in spring father brought a brood of , 
newly hatched chicks into the house. Jean and 1 | 
happened in just as father spread a newspaper 
Jean was wildly excited. | 
Here was something to herd! J 
Whenever a fluffy chick would venture off the 
with his long, pointed nose push it gently back 
on the paper. 
It was so amusing that we let the chickens run 
if he had had a herd of sheep to tend. \ 
eo y 
A MOUNTAIN OF A MAN. 
I George Adam in his book, ‘“‘Behind the Scenes ; 
at the Front,” I was able faintly to appreciate , 
the calm, genial bravery that has made of General | 
General Grosetti is # man of almost phenomenal | 
girth, and he has a strong objection to walking 
or standing. There are countless anecdotes about 
his staff, while examining a piece of the country, 
were seen by the enemy, who at once began to' 
shell them. General Grosetti, who was sitting , 
seemed to be quite oblivious of what was 
ring, and when one of his staff suggested th 
they had seen all they need see, it was run 
setti remarked that he would rather be killed by 
shrapnel than start walking again for another five ete, and simplified Meh school foal 
minutes, At the end of the five minutes the gen- ish in two years. ‘all collage’ 
to cover. Write for booklet. Send 
At Pervyse, during the rush toward Nieuport, he | Jet and full particulars. 
was also seen seated, this time in an armeh 
shells, shrapnel was scattering all over its streets, 
and the enemy had chosen the moment for bom- 
bardment with great good luck, for through the 
To pass through shell fire so intense as that which 
was directed upon Pervyse required very high 
courage. The place was pounded to pieces. It 
ruined shell, The graves in the churchyard have Non Leakable Fountain Pen 
been torn open by ‘“‘marmites.’”’ The central square 
of the village is a rubble heap of br and plaster, constructed as to be actually 
cendiary bomb; but in the middle of it, opposite Non-Leakable, regardless of Po 
the churehyard, General Grosetti sat in his chair ! sition. 
for two hours, and shouted jesting words of en- 
toward the firing line. i G LADLY DEMON-~: 
STRATE THE MOORE 
FEATURES. 
practical Christmas gift 
of permanent value. Be sure 
it’s a MOORE— there is no 
At Druggists, Stationers 
ani aJewelers. 
BNTAIN PEN CO. 
Adams, 


push the offender gently back with his nose. And 
My father had a large flock of light Brahma 
threes up into a corner of the yard, until he had 
their plight and made the zealous herder give the 
kept herded up in the corner for hours at a time. 
on the kitchen floor and placed the chicks on it. 
paper, Jean would run up to it very quietly and ; 
for nearly an hour, and they kept Jean as busy as 
'N the ruined village of -Pervyse, writes Mr. 
Grosetti a popular hero in the French army. , 
his behavior under fire. On one occasion he and | 
on the camp stool he had brought with him, 
needless to remain in the open, Gener 
eral folded up his camp stool and strolled back | quirene raments arrecared B: 
The village was being smashed by heavy explos 
village were marching important bodies of troops. 
exists now only on the maps. The church is a 
and is the only pen to-day so 
blackened here and there by the flames of the in- 
couragement to the troops as they passed on | YOUR DEALER WILL“ *; 
} good fountain pen makes 
‘just like it.”’ 
ishing & Foster. Inc. 
168 ee Street, Boston 





cutsaw. Moisture causes 
invisible rust to form be- 


tween the tinyteeth. That's 
> what makes a rezor pull 
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THE NEW YORK ZEPHYRS. 
A LITTLE girl from a more leisurely part of 
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the country was walking with her mother 
‘tof Broadway in front of the 









along that 




















Woolworth Building. It was the noon hour, the : 
Evening Post Saturday Maquzine tells us,’ and | Give Fhe e 

the crowd was out and in rapid motion. The wind | CX eG 
was fresh, and gusts of it scurried past as they thema 


often do in that vic nity. 

“IT don’t like New York, mother,” said the little 
girl. “Everything is in such a@ hurry—even the; 
wind.” 
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GOOD HUNTING. 


YOUNG Swede appeared at the county 

A judge’s office, says Kverybody’s Magazine, | 
and asked for a license 

“What kind of a license?” asked the judge. 


“A hunting license?” 
“No,” was the answer. “Aye tank Aye bane 
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DRAWINGS BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 
HE SAW THREE OR FOUR FIGURES IN FRONT OF THE STUDY, 


AND HEARD ONE OF THEM CRY, “ 


his shoulder, Cunliffe shuftied noiselessly 

along the corridor to his room. He was 
fatigued from his unaccustomed exercise, and 
he moved slowly and was comfortably aware 
of the pleasant softness of his slippers. He 
had earned his weariness worthily, the agree- 
able sensation of his bath still lingered, his 
mood was one of contentment. But as he 
laid his hand on his door knob, he heard 


I: his dressing gown, with a towel over 


words from a room farther down the corridor | 
that caused him to stop. Roney was saying | 


in his high-pitched voice: 

‘Came on him out by the Northbridge 
road, flopping along on his big flat feet and 
groaning with every breath. His face was 
the color of a beet and his mouth was more 
like a fish’s than ever.’’ 

“‘He must have taken up cross - country 
ranning for his health,’’ suggested Ford. 

‘No, he’s training for Saturday.’’ 

In the incredulous laughter that followed 
this announcement, Cunliffe showed his face 
atthedoor. Roney and Ford looked abashed ; 
Kendrick and McKee seemed amused. 

“Pil tell you fellows one thing,’’ Cunliffe 
said defiantly, ‘‘and that is, I'll finish on 
Saturday. You can lay whatever course you 
want, Roney, but I’ll finish ; see if I don’t.’’ 

‘It isn’t so much the finishing,’’ said 
Roney, recovering his self-possession. ‘‘It’s 
where you finish that counts. ’’ 

‘‘Well, it takes some sand to finish last,’’ 
said Kendrick. ‘‘I don’t know whether 
Cunliffe has sand enough for that or not.’’ 

‘*All right, you’ll see,’’ Cunliffe said re- 
sentfally, and withdrew to his own room. 

He had an embittered feeling that the 
manner of his withdrawal was ungraceful 
and afforded a theme for further comment 
and amusement. 

While he dressed he pondered gloomily on 
the ridicule to which he had been subjected. 
‘‘Flopping along on his big flat feet,’’ ‘‘his 
mouth more like a fish’s than ever’’—they 
were not flattering descriptions of his per- 
sonal appearance, and there had been no 
affection in Roney’s voice when he uttered 
them. Cunliffe knew that he was not of an 
athletic build, and he even suspected that his 
face was not handsome; but these facts did 
not seem to him to justify the atmosphere of 
dislike that encircled him. ‘Tallentyre, who 
was taking the entries for the hare and 
hounds, had received his entry in the proper 
spirit, and had made him feel that, if he would 
only come out and compete with the other 
fellows, they would receive him into a closer 
companionship. And now his first effort was 
merely exposing him to derision. It did not 
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occur to him that he 
was suffering retribu- 
tive justice—and that 
only a few days before 
he had found pleasure 
in ridiculing Tallen- 
tyre’s friend, young 
Fitzgilbert, who was 
training for this very 
race. 

‘Pil finish, if it 
kills mel’? he mat- 
tered to himself. And 
then, as the criticism 
of his personal appear- 
ance rankled, ‘They 
think I can’t run be- 
cause I have flat feet. 
The North American 
Indians have fiat feet, 
and I guess they can 
outrun Tom Roney, 
even if he is a hare. Wish I’d thought of 
that to tell him.’? He almost forgot his injured 
sensitiveness in deploring the lost opportunity 
to utter that—as it seemed to him—triumphant 
retort. 

There were only four more days before the 


| hare and hounds run, and on one of those days 


Cunliffe had to do Latin lines for neglect of 
work, a grievous injustice in his opinion. So 
he had only three afternoons for training, and 
in them he tried hard to undo the evil work of 
two months of indolence and gluttdny. There 
was fat to be taken off and beef to be reduced 
to muscle; and it was no wonder if he came 
in every afternoon with his face as red as a 
beet and his mouth open like that of a fish. 
Sometimes on the road other fellows, also in 
training, overtook him; he would then try to 
keep pace with them, but not once did he find 
himself able to hold his own for more than a 
quarter of a mile. Even young Fitzgilbert and 
little Jack Roney,—Roney Second, as he was 


called, —both third-formers, left the lumbering 


sixth-form runner lightly in their rear. He 
did not so much mind being passed by Fitz- 
gilbert, who had been running all the autumn 
and who had a considerable reputation for 
such a youngster; but to be beaten by Tom 
Roney’s ‘‘kid’’ brother and have the ignominy 


of that cast up at him by the elder would be | 


difficult to bear. And he made up his mind 


that he must not only finish; he must finish | 


ahead of Roney Second. 

Luncheon was an hour earlier than usual on 
the day of the hare and hounds; as soon as it 
was over, all who were going to run hastened 
to their rooms to prepare themselves. Cunliffe 
put on a flannel shirt, knickerbockers, woolen 
stockings and thick-soled tennis shoes; when 
he came out of the building he saw Tallentyre 
and Roney ahead of him, each clad only in 
sleeveless shirts and light running drawers. 
Roney had a bag of ‘‘scent’’ slung at his hip. 
Cunliffe hastened his steps and joined them. 

‘Pretty cold day to-be going so light, isn’t 
it?’? he said. 

“Well, I think you were certainly wise to 
bundle up,’’ replied Roney. ‘‘But most of us 
depend on our running to keep us warm. Hi 
there, kid!’? He addressed this to Roney 
Second, who, attired much like himself, had 
bolted out of the lower school just below. ‘‘Go 
back and put some clothes on.’’ 

‘*T have on as much as you have,’’ protested 
Roney Second. 

“That’s not the point. You go back and 
dress like Cunliffe here, or you don’t run.’? 

‘Oh, you make me tired!’’ said Roney 
Second ; but he withdrew into the dormitory. 

Cunliffe nearly choked upon his indignation, 
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‘but he jogged in si- 
lence with the two oth- 
ers down to the study 
building, the rendez- 
vous for the start. It 
was, as he had said, a 
pretty cold day; the 
air had an invigorat- 
ing touch as it felt 
roughly round among 
a fellow’s unprotected 
places. Boys were 
coming up to the study 
from all sides, vari- 
ously clothed, some in 
long trousers, some in 
short, some in sweat- 
ers and some quite 
sleeveless. 

They all crowded 
eagerly down into the 
basement, where the 
hounds were to be held for ten minutes after 
the hares, Roney and Winslow, had made 
their start. Cunliffe saw Tallentyre clap an 
encouraging hand on the narrow shoulders 
of young Fitzgilbert; a moment later he 
saw Roney Second enter and come up to the 
pair. He was wearing a long ulster, but- 
toned up to his chin; and when he had sat- 
istied himself that his brother was not in 
the throng, he removed it and stood forth, 
arrayed exactly as before. Cunliffe heard 
Tallentyre make some reproving comment and 
Roney Second reply, ‘‘I wasn’t going to dress 
like a dub. What does Tom take me for?’’ 
As Cunliffe realized that he was the ‘‘dub’’ 
referred to, his determination to beat Roney 
Second in the race became even more pro- 
nounced. 

The doors were suddenly flung open by Mr. 
Bradford, who had the starting of the hounds 
in charge. ‘‘Down by Rogers’ Corner you’ll 
find the first scent!’? he shouted. And the 
boys, big and little, swarmed out of the build- 
ing and into the road. Tallentyre and half 
a dozen others of the older fellows took 
the lead at once; a few younger ones, among 
| whom were Fitzgilbert and Roney Second, 
clung to them emulously for a while; Cun- 
liffe was contented to jog along with the ruck, 
and even so, by the time that he sighted 
the first scattered handful of scent he was 
having a pain in his side. But he held on 
at his jog trot, and presently was rewarded 
| by finding that the pain in his side had dis- 
appeared, and that he was getting his second 
wind. 

The trail led across pastures and meadows, 
through the pine woods that encircled Ster- 
rett’s pond and across Four-Mile Run—where 
Cunliffe slipped on one of the fording stones 
and got both feet soaking wet. By that time 
he and a fifth-former named Clive were run- 
ning together; everyone else was out of sight, 
either ahead or behind. Cunliffe and Clive 
barely knew each other and had no words to 
spare now in getting acquainted; but some- 
how they began to have a feeling of friend- 
liness. 

‘‘Tough trail, isn’t it?’? said Clive. 

**Tough enough,’’ said Cunliffe. 

They had to crawl through a barbed-wire 
fence; Clive reached it first, but instead of 
going through held the strands apart for Cun- 
liffe. ‘‘Thanks!’’ said Cunliffe, and, having 
passed through, he performed the same service 
for Clive. Then they began the toilsome ascent 
of what Clive declared to be the thirty-third 
hill. When they reached the top, they had 
the satisfaction of seeing some of those who 
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ALTHOUGH HIS HEART SANK AT THAT SHOUT, HE THREW 
BACK HIS HEAD AND CAME ON. 


pasture at the foot of the slope. They could 
not see any of those who were behind. 

‘‘We must have a safe lead on them,’’ said 
Cunliffe. 

““They’ve probably all dropped out by 
this time,’’ answered Clive. 

“‘Well, let’s get after those fellows!’ 

So they went sliding and running down the 
hillside, only to find, when they reached the 
bottom, that those ahead had again disap- 
peared from view. ‘ That was discouraging, 
and so was the fact that the course soon again 
required a long and gradual ascent. 

““P’mallin!’’ panted Clive at last. ‘‘When 
we come out on the Meriden road, I think 
1’]l drop out and make for home. ’’ 

“Oh, don’t do that !’’ urged Cunliffe. 

‘+What’s the use of keeping on? Everyone 
else behind us has dropped out; there’s no 
good in finishing last. I’m all in.’” 

So, at the Meriden road, Clive turned and 
set his face homeward, after vainly endeavor- 
ing to persuade Cunliffe to accompany him. 

After walking a little way and resting, 
Cunliffe felt able to push ahead at greater 
speed. It was time to overtake sotne of those 
fellows. And presently, when he came out of 
a strip of woods, he saw one lone figure walk- 
ing across a meadow toward a brook. Cun- 
liffe pursued him with a dogged determination 
not to let him out of his sightagain. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the distance lessen 
between them; the runner was evidently 
exhausted ; once he stopped and stood with 
his hands on his sides, looking at the ground. 
Then, glancing back, he saw Cunliffe, and 
started on again as if frightened. And now 
Cunliffe recognized him as Roney Second, 
and pressed forward even more eagerly. 

Roney crossed the brook ; on the other side 
of it rose a steep and thickly wooded hill. 
Cunliffe drew near enough to see what des- 
perate efforts the young runner was making 
to hold his lead, as he went scrambling and 
panting up the steep trail. Now and then he 
would cast frightened glances back over his 
shoulder. Cunliffe felt that the boy was stay- 
ing in the race only because there was still 
some one behind him. And Cunliffe, although 
his heart pounded and his lungs seemed swol- 
len to bursting, went springing after him. 

Roney Second’s steps flagged; he looked 
round despairingly ; Cunliffe was near enough 
to hear his gasps. A few more steps and 
Cunliffe would pass him. But before they 
were ever taken, Roney dropped unconscious. 

Cunliffe reached him and fell on his knees 
beside him, but for a moment could only gasp 
for breath. Then Cunliffe began chafing his 
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to rub his temples. But the boy did not stir; | 
he lay white and still, with closed eyelids and 

blue, wide-open lips. Cunliffe glanced toward 

the brook, murmuring far below; then he ran | 
down to it, scooped up some water in his two | 
hands and stumbled again up the hill. By | 
the time that he reached Roney there was) 
only a little water left, but he let it trickle 
into the boy’s face, and then, while he again 


chafed his wrists, he saw him open his eyes. | 


“You're all right,’’? Cunliffe said. ‘Lie 


still just a moment while F rub you.’’ 


of the derision he expected, they were saying 
kind, warm-hearted things. 

‘“That’s a mighty plucky finish,’? Kendrick 
declared, squeezing his hand heartily. ‘‘And 
T take back everything I ever said about you, 
Cunliffe, here and now.’? 

‘*so do I,’ said Roney First, and he added 





a little shyly, ‘‘Thank you ever so much for 
| being so good to the kid.’” 


‘Tallentyre merely thumped him on the back 
and said, ‘‘ Bully for you, old man!’ 
These greetings made Cunliffe suddenly real- 


had thought. They made him realize that a 
better day at St. Timothy’s had dawned for 
him. And in the happiness of that, his interest 
in others suddenly awoke. 
‘*Who won??? he asked. 
‘*Tally, here,’? said Kendrick. ‘‘Beat the 
hares by a minute.’’ | 
nd when did Fitzgilbert come in??? | 
“Sixth !’’ cried Tallentyre jubilantly. ‘IT | 
tell you-all, that boy is a great little runner. 
Best tinish that a lower schooler ever made.’? | 
“Yes,’? said Roney. ‘*But [ think Cunliffe 





““E guess I can goon now,” Roney said at last | ize that he was not, after all, so tired as he made the best finish of anyone to-day.’’ 


in a weak voice. ‘‘I don’t know 
why I should have given out.’” 

With Cunliffe’s help he got to his 
feet, only to stand swaying feebly. 

‘No, you can’t go on,’’ said Cun- 
liffe. ‘*We’ll get back to the Meriden 
road; that’s the best thing for us 
to do.’” 

Roney offered no resistance, and 
Cunliffe, supporting him, got him 
down the hill and across the brook. 

“Tm all right now,’’ said Roney, 
but he had taken only a few steps 
alone when he again fainted. 

Cunliffe was alarmed. By pursu- 
ing the same measures as before he 
succeeded in restoring the boy to 
consciousness, but Roney seemed so 
weak that Cunliffe did not dare to let 
him walk any farther. So he knelt 
and had Roney put his arms round 
his neck and get on his back. Then 
he bore the youngster toward the 
distant farmhouse at the bend of 
the Meriden road. 

By the time that he reached it his 
lezs were trembling beneath him and 
his back ached from the strain. He 
laid Roney on the sofa that the 
woman put at his disposal and then 
telephoned to Doctor Vincent, the 





DRAWN BY W. F, STECHER 





school physician. ‘1711 come at 

onee,’’ Doctor Vincent said. So then 

Cunliffe sat by the sofa and rubbed 

Roney’s arms and back and head— 

any spot that he could reach — while Mrs. 
Blessop brought hot cloths and hot drinks and 
blankets. Through all these attentions Roney 
lay quiet and white, smiling a little now and 
then to show that he appreciated what was 
being done. 


In less than twenty minutes Doctor Vincent 


arrived in his motor car, bringing with him | ‘ 


Mr. Bradford and a pile of rugs and wraps. 
He made an examination of the boy and said | 
that he had overtaxed his heart, and that it, 
was well he had collapsed when he did, before 
he could put any more strain on it. He would 
have to be looked after pretty carefully for a 
while, but the trouble was not serious. ‘The 
best thing to do was to take him back to the 
school at once and put him to bed. 

Cunliffe helped to carry Roney out to the 
automobile. 

‘‘There are plenty of wraps for you, too,’” 
said Doctor Vincent. ‘Jump in.’” 

“No, I’m going to finish out the run,’’ said 
Cunliffe. 

**You’re crazy. They’re all miles ahead of 
you. It will be dark before you get home.’’ 

**T don’t care. 1’m going to finish.’” 

And he started off at a trot up the road. 

When he aguin crossed “the brook and began 
to climb the hill, the light was failing; the 
path through the woods grew more dim. But 
a full moon stood in the clear sky and, even 
after the sun had gone down, showed him the 
scattered patches of torn paper that marked 
the way of the hares and the hounds. Lone- 
liness and weariness subdued his spirits, but 
he kept on at a persistent jog, only pausing to 
walk when he was confronted with some steep 
ascent; and at last he came out of thicket and 
wood lot into pasture land, and then finally to 
the Northbridge road. There, a mile and a 
half from the school, the hares had dumped all 
their scent; and from that point the hounds 
had made their ‘‘break’’ for home. 

Cunliffe waited here for a few moments until 
he got his breath. ‘‘Now I’ll run the rest of 
the way,’’ he said to himself grimly. 

In the slanting moonlight his shadow fell 
ahead and to one side of him, and reached, 
monstrous, out into the fields. Looking at it 
and seeing the movement of those enormous 
legs, he could not help wondering that his own 
should be so slow. After a while he found 
no encouragement in watching his shadow or 
anything else; his head rolled upon his shoul- 
ders ; his feet, padding heavily upon the road, 
seemed hardly to belong to him. But he kept 
on running, and at last he came in sight of the 
lights of the school. He was glad now that it 
was so late and that all the fellows would be 
at their books—the younger ones in the study, 
the sixth-formers in their rooms. That was 
better than having a crowd loafing round to 
jeer him as he staggered in. 

Then, as he drew near, he saw three or four 
figures in front of the study, and a moment 
later he heard one of them cry, ‘‘Here he 
comes!’? Although his heart sank at that | 
shout, he threw back his head and came on 
with all the spurt that was left in him. 

He finished at the sate; and Tallentyre and , 
Koney First seized him in their arms, and 
Kendrick got him by the hand. And instead j 
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THE WAYI" JANET SHOUTED. 


NOT LADYLIKE 
64 Adeline Knapp 


* DECLARE,” Mollie Tanner exclaimed, 
I ‘*T don’t believe you’ve heard one word 
I’ve been saying !’” 

“Yes, I have,’? Janet Hayden answered 
stoutly, although a careful listener might have 
detected a note of uncertainty in her voice. 
“You were telling me that Gladys Thornely 
did not like my. bringing those manzanita 
branches to decorate the stage for our play.’’ 

‘*That’s as near as { thought you could come 
to it! You simply weren’t listening!” 

“What was it?’’ Janet asked meekly. 

They were on the front seat of the electric 
car, and a new motorman was being broken 
in. Janet had been listening to what the 


j instructor was saying; but she had thought 


that she was hearing Mollie, too. 

“Gladys thought the manzanita was per- 
fect,’’ Mollie explained; ‘‘but she was shocked 
to see you carry it along the street, like any 
boy. She said that she walked behind you 
down the hill from the car, and that two or 
three people turned to look at you.’? 

‘*What harm was there in my carrying it?’’ 

Mollie’s color heightened. She did not dare 
to repeat the criticism that Gladys had made. 

‘Well, anyhow, Janet,’’ she said at last, 
‘you know ladies don’t do that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*What sort of thing?’’ 

‘“‘Why—go through the streets loaded down 
that way, with such queer things.’’ 

“Oh! Is that all??? Janet’s laugh was 
care free. ‘‘1 was up in the cafion and found 
that beautiful manzanita; and there was no 
way to get it down except to bring it. What’s 
the odds? Everyone saw what it was.’’ 

‘Well, ’’ Mollie persisted, ‘‘Gladys says—and 
I think she’s right, too—that it’s not refined to 
be—to do—such—conspicuous things.’ 

Janet did not answer. This time she really 
did not hear. The electric road up the cafion 
was run as economically as possible; travel 
over it was light, and so the motorman acted 
as conductor. The car had been waiting on a 
turnout for the up car, and the new man had 
taken advantage of the stop to go through and 
collect fares. When he came back the regular 
motorman resumed his instructions. 

They were near the end of the cafion now, 
coming out into the open, where there was a 
sharp grade and a railway track to cross. 
Janet was interested. Her father had taught 
her to manage his electric motor car, and most 
of the directions were clear to her. 

‘‘Sometimes you have to wait, if the flag’s 
up,’’ he was saying, ‘‘and sometimes you can 
just slam on the juice and send her sliding! It 
all depends. The easiest way’s to keep your 
crank about there.’’ Ile indicated a certain 
point. ‘‘She takes the track best that way.’’ 

As they went bumping across the railway 
track, the instructor stood alert and keen 
beside his pupil. 

“Give ’er the juice,’? he 
want to get rattled, ever. 





aid. ‘You don’t 
Just keep cool ’n’ 


remember that the power handle turns on the | 
juice and shuts ?t off; and the brake stops ’er. | 
That’s about all there is to it.’” 

‘Why don’t you answer me?’’ Mollie de- 
manded impatiently. She had spoken three 
times without getting Janet’s attention. 

‘‘Why—I was listening to that man. It was so 
interesting to hear him tell how to run the car.”” | 

‘*That’s just like you, Janet Hayden. You’re 
always doing queer things. It’s a wonder you | 
did not ask him to let you try it.’” \ 

“There wouldn’t be any harm in that,’’| 
Janet said, with a good-humored laugh. | 

“Tt doesri’t look—nice. It isn’t ladylike to be | 
always wanting to know things, like any boy.’”” 

“I guess my bump of curiosity is too big. I 
always envy boys when I see them prowling | 
about, finding out about all sorts of things that 
I’d like to know about.’’ 

‘But those things aren’t of any use to girls.’” 

‘You never can tell,’? was Janet’s half- 
wistful reply. 

Even Gladys Thornely had forgotten the 
episode of the manzanita when, two weeks 
later, the senior botany class had a field day 
up in the cafion. Botany was not her strong 
point, and she was glad enough to have Janet’s 
help in identifying specimens. 

**F don’t see the good of all this pulling 
things to pieces and keeping the scraps,’’ she 
said disgustedly. ‘If Miss Hungerford would 
teach us the language of flowers, now, instead 
‘of their classification, there would be some 
sense in it.’” 

“The language of flowers ?’’ 
puzzled, 

‘* Yes, Every flower has its sentiment. 
Don’t you know that? Why, the language of 
flowers is the language of sentiment!’’ 

“My goodness! That isn’t scientific; that’s 
just mushy nonsense.’’ 

‘*Seientific! What good is science, anyway ? 
Just look at the dirt on my gloves! Do you 
know what I want to be, Janet Hayden? I 
want to be a perfect lady and to learn all 
the exyuisite, elegant things that make her a 
power in men’s lives.’? Gladys regarded her 
companion with dreamy eyes. 

‘*T guess I never could know all that,’’ Janet 
said, in some awe. ‘I never thought about 
it; but I like to learn other things.’’ 

Miss Hungerford was with the class, and 
they put in a long afternoon following the 
cafion stream, filling their specimen cases, and 
studying doubtful plants with their magnifying 
| glasses. It was a happy, tired crowd of girls 
that at last assembled at the head of tht trolley 
line to wait for the car home. 

‘“‘Tiow dreadful we do look!’? Gladys 
Thornely cried in dismay, as she surveyed 
her companions. ‘‘Must we really go into 
town like this, Miss Hungerford ?”’ 

She glanced at her soiled gloves, which she 
{had worn all the afternoon to save her hands. 





Janet looked 








{The other girls had taken off their gloves, 


before beginning on their field work, and were 
now ready to put them on. 

‘‘Never mind, Gladys,’’ Janet said, with a 
laugh. ‘‘Mine are clean, and I’d as soon go 
barehanded.’’ 

She held out her own gloves, which Gladys, 
after an instant of hesitation, took. 

As Gladys noticed a curious look on Miss 
IIungerford’s face, she started to make some 


| excuse for taking the gloves; but Janet merely 


answered, ‘Oh, that’s all right!’? and turned 
toward the car, which was approaching. 

“Why didn’t you bring an open car, such as 
we had coming up?’’? she asked of 
the motorman. ‘*’They’re so much 
pleasanter. ’? 

‘*This is the regular car for this 
trip, miss,’ the man replied. “There 
ain’t but one or two open qars on 
this run.’” 

Daisy Bain, one of the younger 
girls, was already on the back plat- 
form, ringing the bell wildly, after 
the manner of an impatient con- 
ductor. 

*‘Allaboard! Step lively, please; 
plenty of room up front!’’ she cried, 
as the girls filed in. 

Presently the car started down the 
steep grade. ‘The roadbed was rough, 
and the girls, who had the car to 
themselves, grew very merry over it 
before they came to the turnout. 

‘They were a little ahead of time 
here, and the motorman, as usual, 
took advantage of the wait to come 
through and collect the fares. The 
botany class nearly filled the car, and 
by the time he had rung up the last 
nickel the up car had passed them. 

‘All aboard !’’ Daisy cried again, 
as the motorman returned to the 
front platform. ‘‘Next stop is the 
Great Salt Lake.’’ 

““Give you a plunge in that!’’ 
Janet called, shaking her finger. 
***'Pwould do you a lot of good.’’ 

The motorman loosened his brake 
and turned the power handle, but the car did 
not start. Ile leaned out to look overhead, and 
then turned the brake back again. The trolley 
had slipped from the wire, and he got down to 
auljust it. 

Just what happened next no one ever knew. 
There was a sudden grating sound froin the 
front platform; the car gave a forward leap 
and the handle of the brake swung round. 
The next instant the car was in motion, and, 
looking back, the girls could see the motorman, 
with a white face, running after it. Just as 
he was about to grasp the rail of the rear 
steps he fell, and the swiftly moving car soon 
left him hopelessly behind. 

With a lurch that shut the rear door the car 
swung from the turnout to the main track. 
When Miss Ilungerford reached the door it 
was jammed hard, and would not open. Sev- 
eral of the girls began to screain. 

“We'll all be killed! Well all be killed!’’ 
Daisy Bain shrieked. 

She sprang toward the front door, but there 
Janet barred the way. Janet’s fuce was pale, 
but her voice rang out bravely. 

“Don’t let them jump, Miss Hungerford!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I think I can stop it.’” 

She was on the front platform, with Miss 
Hungerford beside her. Inside the car Mollie 
was shaking Daisy Bain to make her stop 
screaming. Gladys Thornely was moaning 
and wringing her hands. The car, gaining 
headway every minute, was swaying wildly 
now. Janet shut down the power, and she and 
the teacher threw themselves upon the brake. 

Something was wrong. They could not set 
the brake; the car raced down the grade. 

‘‘We shall slow down on the up-grade,’’ 
Miss Hungerford gasped, ‘‘and —’’ ‘Then she 
gave a cry of horror. 

‘‘The train!’? she shrieked. 

‘They were nearing the crossing, and a train 
was coming ; they could see its smoke above the 
cut. The guard at the crossing was already 
preparing to let down the gates. He waved 
his hand in warning, and then, seeing that 
something was wrong, left the gates and started 
toward the oncoming car. The train was in 
aight now down the cut. 

‘*We shall meet them square on the track !’’ 
Miss Hungerford groaned ; but through Janet’s 
brain flashed the words of the motorman, 
‘Slam on the juice and send ’er sliding!’’ 

Dared she do it? Miss Hungerford was still 
tearing helplessly at the brake. 

The girl turned on the current and the car 
leaped forward. 

“Janet! Are you mad?”” 

‘“‘We’ve got to get out of the way!’’ Janet 
shouted. ; 

She was watching the track ahead. There 
was a whirlwind about her ears. The car 
reeled and swung, and she grasped the rail 
before her to steady herself. 

Now the roar of the locomotive sounded 
above the pounding of the car. The engineer 
had seen, and was setting his brakes) The 
crossing tender’s horrified face flashed by; a 
fireman looked out, white and open-mouthed, 
fromthe cab window. The girls were hushed 
by the terror-of the-moment. 

With a) terrific’ jolting the car took the 
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crossing. The engine towered for an instant 
above them. Then, with a bound, they were 
across, The car had kept the rails! 

A little farther an up-grade began; Janet 
had already shut off the power again, and 
Miss Hungerford was working at the brake. 
‘The car gradually lost its headway, and as it 
slowed down a man who had seen what was 
happening sprang to the rear platform and | 
threw himself on the brake there. 

There was a jangling noise as the wheels 
felt the strain, and slowly, with sullen reluc- 
tance, the car came to a standstill. 

The crossing tender came running up and 
with the other man forced the rear door open | 
and came into the car. Two or three of the! 
xirls were sobbing aloud; Gladys Thorely 
had fainted. Out on the front platform Miss 
Ilungerford was helping Janet, weak and 
frightened, to the ground. 

‘© You wonderful, wonderful girl!’’ the 
teacher was saying; and Mollie, with white | 
lips, whispered, ‘‘ You saved all our lives.’? 

Behind, on the track, the freight train had 
stopped, and the crew stared from car roofs and 
locomotive. A man climbed through, between 
two cars, and came staggering forward. It 
was the motorman, who had run a despairing 
race after his car. He came up, sobbing help- | 
lessly with fright and exhaustion. He exam- 
ined the brake, and presently held up a small, 





sharp stone that had lodged in the shaft. 
“If the company don’t put a conductor on 
this run now,’? he muttered, ‘‘there’ll be a 
sure-enoush smash-up one of these days! 
‘There won’t always be smart little girls round 


| to save ’em from being murderers. 


“Lain’t saying anything to you now, miss, ’” 
he went on to Janet; ‘‘]l can’t; but heaven 
knows I think you’re a wonder !’” 

Pulling himself together, he resumed his post 
on the front platform. Fortunately for human 


| went aft, leaving the grapnel men to haul 
in their grapnel and to start afresh. 

| They did, and an hour later again seized 

, the elusive cable—this time firmly. 

| Lame forward to see it hauled in, and never 

; shall I forget that sight; tufted with coral 

‘growths and dripping, it hung in a great V- 
shaped bight, gripped by the savage grapng). 
It looked like some sea reptile seized and 
brought to the surface. 6 

| When we had put a stopper on each limb of 


nature there is usually something to be done | the bight, we lowered a man in a sling. Le 
when emotion becomes too great for it, and divided the cable right on the grapnel and 
now there was the car to be run through the then we hauled in the louse piece leading 


rest of its trip. One or two of the girls chose 
to walk the rest of the way home, but the 
others, although badly shaken, were willing to 
continue the journey in the car. 

Gladys ‘Thornely had come out of her faint, 
and as Janet, still white and trembling, sat 
down beside her, she looked remorsefully at 
the giri’s bleeding hands. 


to the broken end. 
, mile long. . 
| We stowed it away in a cable tank and then 
hauled in the other end—the South American 
j;end. We connected it with the electrical test- 
_ ing room, and ina minute the electricians were 
; Sending the cheering news to the South Amer- 
ican republic that connection with Europe 


It was a quarter of a 


‘*And I had your gloves!’’ she finally wailed. | would soon be reéstablished. 


“O Janet! What would have become of us all 
if you had been like me?” 

‘Don’t say anything!’ Mollie cried, over- 
hearing her. ‘‘Didn’t I try to scold Janet 


Janet! How could I ever have been such a 
fool? Do say you forgive me!’’ 
Janet, trying hard not to shiver, laughed. 


THE CABLE FISHERS 
Cory H.deVere Stacpoole 


erife, and the flat, calm sea lay blue tu 

the far horizon. ‘Hierro and Gomera 
showed their volcanic cliffs to port, and far to 
starboard lay the island of Palma, where the 
orange trees were waving to the faint breeze 
from the west. 

We were grappling for a broken deep-sea 
cable, and we had been at work since before 
dawn. Before the first rosy touch of day had 
shown itself on the tip of Tenerife we had 
been working under the sizzling are lamps, 
preparing the grapnel and lowering it into the 
depths of the sea. 

The cable that we were working on was 
very important to two governments, and they 
were clamoring for its instant repair. We had 
been rushed out of the port of London and 
down through the Spanish parallels under a 
full head of steam. Most of us had come on 
board with half our gear and half a dozen clean 
collars bought as we drove to the docks in 
response to the urgent telegrams from the cable 
company ; the second oflicer had left his baby 
at home very ill with the measles. 

But in spite of the extreme urgency of the | 
business, now that we were on the spot speed | 
had to be dropped from consideration. We had ‘ 
spent nearly the whole of one day taking 
soundings and dropping the mark buoys, and | 
that is work which you cannot do in a hurry 
and do well. 

When a cable is laid, its course is carefully 
marked down on the chart; if by any chance 
the cable gets broken, the electricians on shore ; 
can tell almost to a foot where the break is. 
That being so, it is easy to find the exact spot 
in the sea where you must fish for the broken 
ends. That is the theory of the business. 

The practice is different. You can never be 
sure of the ‘‘spot’’ within a quarter of a mile. 
Consequently you have to map out a course a 
mile long and at right angles to the cable line. 
You drop a mark buoy at each end of this 
course to steer by ; then you drop your grapnel | 
and steam dead slow from buoy to buoy, drag- 
ging the grapnel along the bottom of the sea. 
You may have to steam half a dozen times up 
and down this course before the grapnel seizes 
the cable. 

We had been twice over the course since 
dawn, and were now making our third grapple. 

I walked forward to the bows. We were 
working where the water 
was two miles deep, and had 
consequently more than two 
miles of grapnel rope out. 
‘The rope ran from a great 
revolving drum over a wheel 
set in the bow, and before 
leaving the ship it passed 
under a dynamometer that 
registered both the weight 
of the rope that was out and 
every strain upon it. 

Of course every great tuft 
of seaweed and every rock 
over which the grapnel was 
dragged made a pull on the 
rope and was registered by 
the dynamometer. Its indi- 
cator was constantly aflut- 
ter, jumping now to three 
tons and falling back now 
to two tons and a half. 

The chief cable engineer 
was whistling while he kept 
one eye on the dynamoineter 
needle and the other on the 
grapnel rope. Suddenly he 


Te sun was blazing from behind Ten- 








WE LOWERED A MAN IN A SLING. 





stopped whistling. The indicator was no 
longer jumping up and down ; it pointed to 
three tons and a quarter and was steadily 
rising. 

Just for one moment he watched the 
dynamometer; then he signaled to the offi- 
cer on the bridge. The engine-room tele- 
graph immediately rang, and the main 
engines ceased work. At the same moment. 
the donkey man started the ‘‘picking-up’’ 
engine, and the’great drum began to revolve, 
winding the grapnel rope in. 

We had got the cable! 

Slowly but surely the needle of the dyna- 
mometer rose from four tons to four and a 
half and from four and a half to five. 
People began to come forward to inspect. 


That took some five minutes, and then, work- 


‘ing with feverish rapidity, the cable hands 
: prepared a big red-painted buoy, anchored it 
| with a mushroom anchor and two miles of 
for being interested in running electric cars? | rope, tied the cable to it, and then flung cable | 


'and buoy overboard while we fished for the 
European end. 

At five o’clock that afternoon we had seized 
the European end. 
see the cable come up out of the glorious, 
golden sea. 

When we had cut off the loose piece and 
connected the long end with the testing room, 
I went down to the saloon for a cup of 
tea. We had been only a few days out from 
London and were not thinking of tidings 
from home. We were sitting comfortably 
together, congratulating ourselves on the good 
job done so quickly, when the news came 
through the ship, came out of the sunset- 
colored sea, passed from the electrical testing 
room to the men in the forecastle and the 
officers in the saloon: 

‘* President McKinley has been assassi- 
nated. ’’ 

When a cable ship connects up with its 
company, any news of great importance is 
always flashed through to it. Words are too 


It was inspiring then to! 


NOR COULD ANY OTHER MEN ' 
HAVE HANDLED AS THEY DID ’ 
THAT FIVE ' 
TONS OF 
METAL 





had been paying out, and splice the cut end 
to the South American end. In other words, 
we had to connect the European end and 
the South American end with a piece of new 
cable. 

They were splicing the new cable now to 
the European end, and I went forward to see 
itdone. Here was the real hero of the moment 
—the working electrician, a little, pale-faced 
man squatting like a tinker on the deck and 
working against time at one of those jobs that 
indigestion sometimes sets for you in a night- 
mare. But the splicer sat there at work on 
the cable, with its inner core of copper wires 
and rubber covering and its outside wire 
sheath, as calmly as if he were knitting stock- 
ings for next Christmas. He finished his job 
in a little more than an hour. 

A great moon, orange tinted and broadened 
by refraction to the likeness of a Japanese 
lantern, was rising out of the eastern sea. By 
its light we steamed for the South American 
buoy, brought it aboard with its cable attached, 
and spliced that part to our new cable. 





precious in cable work to be wasted, so there 







WE DROPPED A BOAT 
WHICH MADE FOR 
THE BUOY 





Then, with all hands crowding forward to 
watch, we got the now completed cable 
overboard. The foreman of the cable hands 
stood on the bow balks with the last great 
loop held over his head, and we gave three 
cheers for the King of England, the king 
of Spain and the cable company. Then we 
cut the stoppers and, with a splash, the great 
loop went overboard and sank two miles 
away beneath us, to lie for years and years, 
lost but not forgotten, motionless, yet busy 
with the dreams and plans of two great 
empires and two civilizations. 

The wind had risen, and as the Alba- 
tross turned to starboard full speed ahead 
out of the banked-up west came a roll of 
thunder like the drums of an army; it was 
the storm. 

Although our work was done and well 
done, we had still to pick up the two mark 
buoys. We were going full speed for the 
northern buoy, and we got it aboard by the 
last rays of the moon. The rushing clouds 
blotted out the moon as we ran for the 
southern buoy, and the storm was on us as 
we began to pick it up. 

I watched the buoy riding on the foam, 
lighted now by the blaze of our are lamps 
and now by the blaze of lightning. Tenerife 


The doctor and the chief electrician and the | were no details—just the bald statement, often | seemed bombarding Palma, and Palma bom- 
purser made a little knot by the starboard’ much more powerful in its effect on the) barding Hierro with guns bigger than mortal 


his place on the bow balks to superintend. 
Cheerfulness was the order of the day. 
The wind had fallen to a flat calm, and the 


I remember the effect that that 
news had on the ship’s crew. This was one 
of the things that tell the tale of the friend- 

| liness or the coldness of nations—the disaster 


jalleyway, and Sloper, the ship’s monkey, ' imagination than columns of newspaper de- guns, making echoes that surely were rolling 
| who knew everything about everything, took ; scription. 


|round the world. The wind was trying to 
| blow the sea flat, and in the midst of thunder, 


\ foam and lightning we dropped a boat, which 
| made for the buoy with a rope. No ordinary 


gorgeous September morning showed a world | stirred us almost as deeply as if it had occurred sailors could have done that job and lived; 


all azure sky and sapphire sea and purple 
islands. 

A trading schooner becalmed to port cast 
the reflections of its white sails upon the 
water, and from Gomera, winging their way 
toward Gran Canaria, gulls 
passed like spirits in the 
blue. 

The indicator showed 
mal thing happened. It 
began to fall! 

The cable was slipping off 
the grapnel. We had hooked 


end; the grapnel had got it 
only by one prong and it 
was slipping away. 

That is one of the most 
discouraging accidents 
which can happen in cable 
work; you have the thing, 
so to speak, in your hand, 
and yet you lose it. 

But no one murmured. It 
is the etiquette of those 
occasions to say nothing, to 
make no complaint. Sloper 
alone showed dissatisfaction 
and went ‘‘galooping off,’’ 
to use the chief engineer’s 
expression. The rest of us 


seven tons, and then a dis- | 


to England. 

While we were discussing it the ship began 
}to roll. It was an extraordinary sensation 
‘and a nerve-trying one. Suddenly and in the 

midst of the dead calm, with no sound of 
| wind and not a breath stirring through the 
open ports, the great sea was piling up a 
swell and the Albatross was rolling almost 
rail under. 

We were on deck the next minute. Away 
from the far west, gilded by the last glow 
| of sunset, the rollers were coming, now speed- 
‘ing past Palma, now creaming round Tene- 

rife. The first onset was the worst; the ship 


falling. 

Everyone knew at once the tragedy preparing 
for us. It could only be averted by stout hearts, 
| quick hands and subtle fingers. <A big storm 
; was coming up from the west. 
| If we could get our job through before it 
| struck us, well and good. If not, we might 
have to wait weeks before finishing our busi- 
ness, for you cannot work cable in rough 
weather. 

The task that confronted us was this: to 
splice the European end of the cable, which 
we had on board, to the new cable, which we 
had in our tanks; then to steam over to the 
buoy to which the South American end was 
attached, haul it and the South American 
end on board, cut the new cable, which we 


| but the cable hands, east coast fishermen all of 
them, were equal to it. Nor could any other 
men have handled as they did that five tons of 
| metal as it came inboard through cascading 
seas, 
I walked forward and passed the second 
ofticer, who was joyous and whistling. Among 
‘the other messages from the chief oftive had 
; come a message of four words for him: *‘Tell 
| Jones baby better.’’ Also at the end of all the 
| other messages had come a four-word direction : 
‘“Call Gibraltar for orders.’’ 
We had come away on an expedition calcu- 
| lated tu last a month, but cable work deties all 





it too close to the broken | was riding easier now, but the glass was calculations. When we arrived in Gibraltar 


| Harbor, with the storm driving through the 
straits and turning the Mediterranean into 
the semblance of a small Atlantic, we found 
the order waiting for us to call at Melilla on 
Spanish government business. 

The strange fascination of cable work lies in 
the fact that the cable ship, like the whaler, 
pokes its nose into all sorts of queer places 
unknown to the merchantman, the tourist ship 

jand even the man-of-war. Melilla is one of 
| those places. It is the great Spanish penal 
| fortress city on the Rif coast of Moroceo. Our 
business there was private and can find no 
place in this article, but Melilla itself might 
furnish a score-of articles. 

We saw it when the storm-was still blowin: 
aCcgrim \and_réck-built /city, standing there 
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like a man in armor. ‘The sentries tramped No, we went away down the east coast of 
behind the battlements, the guns nosed the Africa and tinkered a cable, and were nearly 
storm, and on the shore, beyond the precincts | devoured by gentlemen with filed teeth; and 
of the city, stood the Rif Arabs, leaning on | then we stole away down south, lifting the 
their rifles and longing their hearts out for the ; Southern Cross until the palms of the Grain 
storm to shift and blow us ashore. 

No one may leave the precincts of Melilla 
without an armed guard. The Arabs do ter-| 


brass. 
We had come out for a month. 





pared, should the wind shift and our engines | 


break down, to do their best by us. 
Imagine a colony of tigers watching a 
cargo of gazelles riding safe at anchor within 


turned gaunt, bronzed, ragged tatterdemalions 
in wild health and spirits, heedless of death 
and fearless of danger. ‘The ship kad lost an 








Coast showed to port across a sea of burnished | what the name of Quincannon will mean after 


Leaving Eng- | standing on his own personal merits, but no 
rible things to Christians that fall into their land in September, we returned to greet the | one can get away from his family, after all. | 
hands, and the Arabs in sight were quite pre-; flowersof May! We left England well-dressed, | Oh, Mrs. Wardell, I never really meant to 
self-satisfied, civilized human beings; we re-| drag Bob into all this, but when he came to 


| 
| 


sniffing distance. Our gazelles had both the! anchor, the bow plates were stove in, one boat | 


teeth and the horns with which to defend | and two buoys were gone, a funnel was caked 

themselves, but the encounter never took | with sea salt and a chart room half carried 

place. Instead we went back to Gibraltar and | away by a smack of the sea. 

received orders to mend the Balearic cable, We were a remarkable sight, but we had 

which had suddenly broken. | 
And then we went home, you will suppose. | and the wheels of civilization from rust. 


THEMEAN:LITTLETOWN 


By Elia W. Peattie 
In Ten Chapters SiGe Chapter Ten 2 
@ week later, the Wardells, sitting 


O beneath the eaves of their cottage 
in just the right mind for receiving com- 
pany, were pleased to see John Harmon 
coming through the gate. He cast, it 
is true, rather a longing glance toward 
the Rysdael grove; but it was not in him 
to fail in deference to Mrs. Wardell, who 
had brought a motherly graciousness into 
his lonely and matter-of-fact existence. 

‘‘Work for everyone next week,’’ he 
began in his brisk manner. ‘‘Harmon, 
Curtis & Curtis begin rebuilding their 
dam first thing Monday morning. How 
does that suit you, Mr. Engineer?’’ 

‘* Fine, fine,’’ said Robert. ‘* You 
couldn’t bring me better news. ’’ 

‘The Greeks are merry as grigs. I’ve 
just been telling them the news, and I 
left them whirling round in each other’s 
arms.’’ 

‘*What are grigs?’’ asked Annie Dee. 
“And why are they merry?’ 

‘*The phrase, ’’ said Rue gravely, ‘thas 
been brought back to its original meaning 
by Mr. Harmon. Itis probably a corrup- 
tion of ‘as merry as a Greek,’ but most 
persons use it as being ‘as merry as a 
grasshopper or a cricket,’ grasshoppers 
and crickets being ‘grigs,’ or little crea- 
tures. ’” 

John Harmon sank into a chair with 
an expression of dismay upon his face. 

‘* Every little while, Miss Rue, you 
simply bowl me over with your learning. 
By the way, doesn’t school open to-mor- 
row? And you become one of the notable 
staff of teachers at the Dalroy school ?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Rue, still grave. ‘‘I do hope I 
succeed. I mean to put my whole soul into it.’” 

‘*Isn’t she delicious? ’? demanded Annie 
Dee. ‘‘If she were making jelly, she’d put 
her whole soul into it just the same.’’ 

“*Do you mind walking down the lane a few 
steps with me, ma’am?’’ John Harmon said 
to Mrs. Wardell. ‘‘'There’s something I want 
to talk over with you.’” 

Annie Dee dropped one eyelid, but only Rue! 
saw her. 

‘*He thinks he’s going to tell a great secret 
to mother,’’ Robert said when Mrs. Wardell 
and Mr. Harmon had passed from hearing. 
He looked sympathetically after his friend. 

“It’s a great piece of news I have to tell 
you,’?’ Harmon was saying. ‘‘One of the 
reasons that I’m so glad about not being beaten 
is that 1’m going to be married.’’ 

“Oh, how beautiful!’ cried Mrs. Wardell | 
with a good imitation of astonishment. ‘‘I had 
such a happy married life myself that I love to 
hear of others entering upon the same experi- 
ence. Does—dves the lady live in Dalroy?’’ 

Mrs. Wardell was as near being a hypocrite 
at that moment as she had ever been in her life. 

‘*You bet she does!’’ answered John! 
Harmon boyishly. ‘‘ Please look over there. ’’ 

They were opposite the Rysdael gate, and, 
down the long avenue they could see the house ; 
with its quaint old doorway and the slender | 
mistress feeding her pets, the squirrels. 

‘‘Who should she be,’? Harmon went on, 
‘“‘but the sweetest, most modest, most old-! 
fashioned girl left in the world?’ 

‘She is lovely,’? Mrs. Wardell said heartily, 
‘but she has the sort of loveliness that I was 
afraid no man would appreciate. She will beas | 
loyal as a wife as she has been as a daughter.” 

“You couldn’t say more than that, could | 
you?’? John Harmon replied proudly. ‘‘I; 
think you can understand why I mean to| 
stick right here in Dalroy in spite of every- 
thing. I couldn’t bear to have her think me 
a quitter. ’” 

Mrs. Wardell felt her own step grow light 
with happiness as the two of them made 
their way back to the house, and it was with 
@ shock that she saw Patricia Quincannon, 





ORAWN BY &. J. ROBENMEVER 


N a cool Sunday afternoon almost 


| white-faced and strangely tragic, standing by 
the door. Rue had her arm round her, and 
Annie Dee and Robert were before her; all, 
it seemed, were deeply moved. 

“It’s something about her father, I fear. 
O John Harmon, because of your own great 
happiness, be merciful !’? Mrs. Wardell pleaded. 

She gave him no time to answer, but has- 
tened to join the group by the door. 

‘“‘They’ve found father!’’ the girl cried, 
stretching out both hands to the woman who 
already seemed almost like a mother to her. 

“Found him??? 


twenty miles down the river in—in a weir! 
Oh, poor dad!’? 

She did not weep, but turned her hot eyes 
from one to another of those about her, seeking 
not so much for sympathy as for some gleam 
of regret for the taking off of her father. She 
wanted appreciation of him, and Annie Dee 
saw it. 

‘*What a cruel way for such a great, hand- 
some man to be found,’’ she said. 

‘*©O Pat,’? murmured Rue, searching for 
some words of sincere sympathy, ‘‘don’t think 
of him as suffering! I’m sure it must have 
been all over in a minute. He couldn’t have 
known —’? 

The words brought up the picture of the 
drunken dynamiter, the man with hate and 
destruction in his heart, the creature whom 
none could respect. But Pat did not flinch. 

‘He was a criminal,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘and 
a hunted man, but I loved him in spite of all; 
but perhaps you can’t understand that.’” 

‘* Pat, dear,’’ cried Annie Dee, ‘‘ why 
shouldn’t we understand ?’’ 

John Harmon did not wince beneath the 
girl’s level gaze, although he realized poign- 
antly that it was he who would have ‘‘hunted’’ 
the man to his doom. 

“It’s best as it is, Miss Patricia,’ he said. 
“*He can’t belie himself any more, and I take it 


one tells me he was a tine man in his younger 

days. Yes, it’s best as it is—God rest his soul.’’ 
“*God rest his soul,’’ repeated Patricia. 
The words seemed to comfort her. 





She 


“Oh, I mean that they found his body | 


that is what he was doing of late years. Every-' 





done man’s work and had kept the cables going ' gently, and drew the girl to her. 


held out her hand to John Harmon, and 
he took it in both his own. 
Then suddenly she turned toward Robert. 
‘Of course,’’ she said swiftly, ‘tI can’t let 
our engagement go on, Robert. You know 


this. I talk a great deal about each one’s | 


me, when I was so desolate,—oh, so lonely 
and desolate,—I let him comfort me! I’m 
stronger now and —’’ 
‘Hush, Pat, hush !’? said Robert sternly. 
We are never going to part. Why, you belong 
to us completely! It isn’t I alone who feel 
that way ; mother and the girls —’’ 

‘*You are my daughter,’’ said Mrs. Wardell 


“ 


‘**To-morrow,’’ Robert added softly, ‘‘mother | 
and you and I, Patricia, will go where your 
father is.’’ 

John Harmon strolled to the Rysdael woods, | 
and they saw Lena, tall and delicate in her! 
white gown, coming to meet him; then Robert 
and Patricia strolled to the woods; and after 
a time Gordon and Wylie Curtis came, and, 
with Rue and Annie Dee, followed the lovers. 
Mrs. Wardell was left alone in the silent house. 

“‘It certainly is the crown of the year,’’ | 








“ COME," SHE SAID, “IT'S TIME FOR SUPPER AND YOU'RE ALL TO STAY. LENA, 
GO GET YOUR FATHER TO COME, TOO." 


Rue said as they tramped over the sweet- | 


squirrels and her birds, and he’d be much too 
kind to ask her to leave her father. To ask 
Mr. Rysdael to leave this old place would be 
an unthought-of cruelty.’” 

“If he were my father,’’ said Annie Dee, 
‘I'd do anything he wanted me to. You have 
to know him at home to get any idea how 
nice he is. Now, you wouldn’t think he’d like 
verses, would you, but he was delighted when 
I showed him ‘The Elves.’ ’’ 

‘The leaves on the ground were not deep yet, 
—the young people could not rustle in them as 
they would be able to do a month later, —but 
they were falling and the air was gay with 


; them. Goldenrod and aster made the wayside 


regal; the sumacs were growing in splendor. 
Over the spirits of the young people crept a 
quiet and happy mood. 

Patricia and Robert joined them after a 
while, and they all turned back through the 
woods. ‘They were not surprised to see Lena 
and John Harmon walking together in a grove. 
The air was golden now—flvoded with all the 
splendor of the sunset. 

“Oh, how happy they are!’’ cried Patricia, 
with a sudden poignant envy. 

‘Don’t envy them, Pat,’? Annie Dee an- 
swered. ‘‘They have only just learned how 
to be happy. Oh, who is that?’’ 

A little woman, carrying a bouquet of fall 
leaves in her hand, was coming at a 
quick pace through the woods. She was 
dressed all in brown, and with her bunch 
of bright-colored leaves looked like some 
respectable, middle-aged dryad. 

“Oh, it’s Miss Ferris!’’ said Rue 
under her breath; then, seeing that the 
woman was walking straight toward 
Lena Rysdael, she added, ‘‘Oh, I hope 
she’ll be nice !’’ 

It seemed cruel, Rue thought, that 
Miss Ferris’s sharp eyes should peer 
upon the lovers’ happiness. 

John lifted his hat; Lena was smil- 
ing. The old village gossip was bein: 
pleasant, then! They saw her make a 
funny little bow and hand the gathered 
leaves to Lena very grandly. She had 
evidently presented them as a betrothal 
offering! She bowed again and, turning, 
hurried away. John and Lena, admir- 
ing the richly colored leaves, walked on 
in the golden light ; but little Miss Ferris 
walked alone, and it came to the mind 
of all those who watched her that she 
always had walked alone. Alone she had 
found her queer little joys, alone she 
had borne the prick of sorrow. She 
touched their hearts as she walked there 
among the falling leaves, bound for her 
solitary home. 

‘*Perhaps she’11 stop in to see mother, ’” 
said Rue, answering everyone’s thought. 

‘‘She’s not turning down our lane,’’ 
Annie Dee remarked. ‘‘She’s going on 
home. Rue, oughtn’t we to go to see 
what mother is doing? Do you realize 
that no one is with her?”” 

‘*But it’s so wonderful here now,’’ 

* objected Gordon Curtis. 
“*Yes, there aren’t many hours like this,’” 


| smelling grasses. ‘‘1f I were in Lena Rysdael’s | his brother agreed. So they lingered; and it 





place, F should want to be married now, in, 
the fall. October’s the best month of all for! 
a bride like her, whose good deeds have borne | 
fruit.” 

“‘T hope, ’’ said Annie Dee, ‘‘that we shall be 
asked to be bridesmaids. Being a bridesmaid ! 
is much nicer, to my mind, than being a bride. 
You have all the fun of a wedding and the next 
day you forget all about it. Rue, if we’re asked, | 
you’re to wear pink and I’m to wear blue.”” | 

“What we wear—always providing we're | 
asked—will make very little difference to any- | 
one, my dear. It’s that sweet Lena they'll | 
be thinking about, all in her white. Isn’t it’ 
queer, Gordon, that we didn’t see at first how 
sweet she was?’’ 

**Something had to be left to the unfolding, ’’ | 
Gordon Curtis answered in quite the manner | 
his Aunt Amrah Stevens might have used. | 
“If we saw everything at once, what would | 
be the use of goingon? I’m sure Dalroy didn’t 
appreciate you at the outset, but now—well, 
the town’s as proud of you as if you had been | 
made to their order.’? i 

They were walking along the eastern edge 
of the Rysdael grove, and Rue, looking through 
the trees to the quaint old house, could not 
help commenting on it. ‘‘It’s quaint, isn’t it? ! 
Couldn’t you tell that some unusual person 
lived there?’” | 

‘Which is the unusual person?’’ asked | 
Wylie. { 

“Oh, Mr. Rysdael, of course! He’s really 
marvelous. He brought over part of what he’s | 
written for his book on lichens to show us 
yesterday. The illustrations are to he in color, 
and, do you know, he’s painted them himself, 
yet no one had thought of him as an artist. | 
He said that he wasn’t, but that of course he | 
could paint the lichens.’’ | 


“John Harmon is so fond of Prosperous- | 








looking places and smart clothes and the latest 
automobiles,’? Gordon remarked, ‘‘that I 
wonder whether he’ll be willing to live in the; 
Rysdaels’ old place.’’ 

“IT warrant he will,’’? Rue declared. ‘‘He 
wouldn’t think of taking Lena away from her | 


was only when the evening star showed its 
point of golden light in the blue depths of the 
sky that they turned their faces toward home. 

Mrs. Wardell moved about softly, straight- 
ening a picture, draping a curtain, wondering 
vaguely at her contentment in a place that, 
after all, was so new toher. ‘The little woman 
who had spent her life in this humble and 
lowly place must have passed on the sacred 
essence of homeliness to her successors. 

“T like it,’? Mrs. Wardell said aloud. ‘‘I 
like the dear little house and ‘the mean little 
town.’ We came here strangers, and now we 
are well acquainted, and none the worse for 
the struggle we had to make to win our 
place. We've all made it— Bob offered his 
good work and his heroism, Rue her strong 
good sense and her beautiful proprieties, Annie 
Dee her light-heartedness and her zest for 
life, and I—well, I’ve given what I had to 
give.’ 

She lifted from the table a picture of her 
husband and looked at it smilingly. He 
looked so young—he always would look young. 
She knew well that the wrinkles were gath- 
ering in her face, that her hair was whitening 
and her step slackening; but she regretted 
nothing. From the window she could see 
the rich summer set toward decline—the coul, 
bright day move to evening; but all was well. 
Anne Wardell, being wise and humble, patient 
and brave, would have had it no other way. 

It set her thinking of another picture she 
had of her husband—one taken when he was 
a cadet, not twenty years old, at a military 
academy. She rememSered how high he had 
carried his head and how full of life and hope 
his eyes had looked. The picture, she thought, 
must be in a certain trunk in the storeroom, 
and with almost girlish eagerness she climbed 
the stairs that led to the attic. 

Once there, with the light streaming in 
through the tiny windows, she enjoyed herself 
in that spirit of gentlé retrospection and mild 
adventure peculiar to searchers in such store- 
houses of-memoriés, She had gone through 
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two tranks without finding what she was 
searching for, and was just about to open a 
third trunk, when she saw, in a far corner, 
acurious mess of stuff quite inconsistent with 
her housewifely tidiness. 

“‘Whatever in the world can it be?’’ she 
asked aloud, and poked it cautiously with one 
foot. It was the nest of some animal tucked 
away under the eaves; or rather, it was the 
cache of some explorer. 

“It’s the squirrels, the rascals! They’ve 
been carrying off things and hiding them.’’ 

Wondering what the little thieves had hidden | 
there, Mrs. Wardell began to investigate with ' 
a stick. She found strings, bits of ribbon, | 
quantities of thread, and then something that 
shone and glistened. With a swift convic- 
tion of what that article was, she pulled it) 
out. 

It was Rue’s lost necklace with its tiny topaz 
pendant ! 

What beautiful news this would be for Delia 
Sessions! Mrs. Wardell could hardly wait 
until she got downstairs to the telephone. 

“O Delia, is it you? Yes, my dear, this is 
Mrs. Wardell. I’m very happy, Delia, for 
I’ve just made such an interesting discovery. 
It’s Rue’s necklace—I’ve found it. In the! 
attic in a squirrel’s nest—of all places! It was | 
so light, you see, that the little rascals could 
drag it away easily, and of course they liked 
it because it was so shiny. 1 knew you’d be 
lad. You’re going away next Wednesday, 
you say? You have the position as instructor 
in fine sewing in the Settlement House in 





WHEN THE GRIZZLY RAN 
tg, OS Herbert Coolidge aah 


HIEN attending college my brother, | 
Grant, and I collected rodents and’ 
reptiles during our summer vacations. 


It was not an easy way of making money, —in | 
fact, we had to put in long hours and do some 


close figuring in order to make the venture pay | next day, and all of the talk was about old came noticeably thicker; and about an hour | 


us a fair profit,—but we liked the work, for 
we both greatly enjoyed living in the open. 
Our boyhood home had been in San Diego 
County, California, near the Mexican line, and 
both of us were used to mountain 
and desert travel. : 

Grant, who was two years older 
than I and a year ahead of me in 
college, did most of the trapping; I 
cooked, drove the team and helped 
with the skinning. 

The first summer we covered the 
chief mountain ranges of southern 
California, collecting rodents for the 
Smithsonian Institution and pick- 
ing up what reptiles we could for 
the zodlogy department of Harvard 
University ; but all the rattlesnakes 
we could capture we shipped to an 
Eastern dealer in liveanimals. We 
had a standing offer from him of a 
dollar apiece for all rattlers more 
than a foot and a half long and two 
dollars apiece for good-sized speci- 
mens with perfect markings and 
unbroken rattles. As rattlesnakes 
do not eat very often and as they 
do not need much caging space, we 
made a very good profit from those 
that we captured. 

Whenever we came upon a rattler 
it usually tried to get out of our 
way. Our method of catching it was 
this: as it moved off, we tossed it 
back with a stick ; then, as it drew 
itself into a tense coil to strike, we 
threw a gunny sack down beside it 
and poked the beast into it. I had 
never known a rattlesnake to try to 
strike through its gunny-sack con- 
tainer; nevertheless I always had 
to fight back a creepy feeling when 
I worked with the creatures. 

Of course every cowman or pros- 
pector who came into our camp 
and saw our captured specimens 
would tell about the times he had 
‘*almost been bitten by a rattler.’’ 
By midsummer I had heard of 
innumerable hairbreadth escapes in 
which no one was injured; and 
I began to wonder whether the 
rattlesnake were really a very dangerous rep- 
tile. A few days later, however, a rattler bit 
one of our mules on the nose. The intense 
sufferings of the poor mule, which very nearly j 
died, made me realize why nearly every living | 
creature has such a deadly fear of the rattle- 
snake. 

When we moved our camp to Mohave Caiion, 
on the desert side of the San Bernardino 








| the path. 





GRANT 


Chicago? Well, I think you’re right to go, my ‘a heavy body through the brush was the first 
dear girl. I wish you Godspeed and a thou- intimation we had that the big grizzly was 
sand beautiful adventures. You say you’ve upon us, 
found an old friend who will stay with your, Of what immediately followed my brain 
cousin? Oh, that’s good, isn’t it? I’ll be! retains only two flash-like impressions—one of 
down to see you to-morrow, Delia. Good-by the ferocious lineaments of the grizzly framed 
—good-by I’? {by wildly whipping branches, the other of 
She seated herself in Miss Amrah Curtis’s myself climbing a tree. 1 kept on climbing 
little red rocker by the window and, folding until Grant’s voice brought me to my senses. 
her hands in her lap, mused happily. That! ‘‘Hey, there, Ben!’’ he yelled. ‘* Look out 
the tears trailed slowly down her cheeks was , you don’t step off the top!’’ Grant’s dry humor 
of small account. She did not know why she cropped out sometimes when he had no inten- 
wept. She told herself that she had never, tion whatever of being funny. 
been more at peace. So, musing, she fell asleep, | I glanced hastily downward and saw my 
and in her dreams the lover of her youth came brother gazing up at me from the lower limbs 
into the room and stood before her, smiling | of a pine tree near by. I descended shame- 
and speaking her name. | facedly enough, and when I reached his level i 
‘The sound of voices awoke her, and she I perceived that Grant himself looked white 
sturted up to see the young people trooping up and shaken ; but he remarked drolly, ‘‘'Thought | 
John Harmon and Lena Rysdael | we were being collected by a grizzly for cer- | 
were with them. She threw open the dvor 'tain!’’ i 
and called to them. | For reply I glanced down at the bear, which | 
‘Come, ’”’ she said, ‘‘it’s time for supper, and | was raging furiously back and forth between 
you’re all to stay. Lena, go get your father to: our trees. ‘‘What are we going to do?’’ I 
come, too. When you come back I’ll give you , demanded blankly. 
my kiss of congratulation. ’’ | “Pm for staying right where we are,’’ 
‘‘What a burning shame to leave you alone, ' replied Grant, with a smile. Then, shaking 
you darling one!’? Annie Dee said, kissing , his head dubiously, he went on: ‘‘The worst | 
her mother on both cheeks. | of it is that that brute has got a bullet in his! 
“*T haven’t been alone,’’ said her mother, | shoulder. Guess that scared rancher must ' 
and Annie Dee thought how rich and beautiful’ have shot him. They say that a wounded 
her voice was. grizzly will camp under a tree until a man falls 
‘“Haven’t you? Who has been in, then?”’ | out!’ 
But Mrs. Wardell did not answer. We stayed perched in our pine trees the rest 
THE END. | of that day and all that night. I had never 





imagined that staying up in a tree could be- i 


come such hard work. We did not dare to 
sleep, for fear that we should drop out of 
the branches. The grizzly stayed close under- 
neath our trees. In the moonlight we could 


morosely at its wound. Grant enlivened the 
dragging hours -by his drolleries, but when 
morning came I saw that he, too, looked hag- 
Gaston’s apiary last week ; and he pulled down | gard and discouraged. 
a steer for the Garcia boys only night before; As the day wore on, a dry, hot wind came 
last. He ain’t as big as old Clubfoot; but he’s | up the cafion from the desert. Grant remarked 
just as bad a bear.’” uneasily that it would be a bad day for forest 
Several mountain men visited our camp the fires. A little after noon the drift smoke be- 


Clubfoot’s brother. 
only the day before a rancher had met the 
brute in a cafion about twenty miles away, 
had emptied his repeating rifle at it, and had 


One of them reported that | later a heavy, black smoke column rose from 
| the desert end of the cafion. For once Grant 
had no droll remark to make. 

‘*Ben,’?’ he said in a low voice, ‘‘there’s no 
use blinking the fact that 
this cafion is going to burn 
out.’” 

‘What are we going to 
do??? I asked hopelessly. 

** All we van do,’’ Grant 
replied, ‘‘is to sit perfectly 





bear won’t get to worrying 
about the fire. Maybe he'll 
decide to leave in time for 
us to get out of the cafion 
before it burns out.’” 

The fire was still a good 
five miles away ; but Grant 
and I knew that tive miles 
is a short distance when 
a fire begins to draw up a 
cafion. 

Settling ourselves in po- 
sitions from which we 
could watch both the bear 
and the smoke, we wait- 
ed. In a hot midday a 
California cafion becomes 
as silent and as solemn as 
a cathedral; and as the 
minutes dragged on I felt 
that I should scream if the 
maddening suspense did 
not soon end. ‘Then sud- 
denly the silence was bro- 
ken. Grant was laughing! 

That laugh startled me 
terribly — I thought that 
my brother was becoming 
hysterical. 

‘What's the matter?’’ I 
demanded. Then, notic- 
ing his determined look, I 
asked eagerly, ‘‘What are 
you going to do?”’ 

‘Going to scare old 
Clubfoot’s brother out of 
his boots,’’ replied Grant 
grimly. ‘Watch me start. 


LOOKED WHITE AND DRAWN AS HE STOOD AT LAST 
WITH HIS BACK TO THE TREE AND FACED THE GRIZZLY. 


that rascal for the high: 


7 ridges. ’’ 
escaped only because his horse was fleeter than | Paying no attention to my eager, wondering 
the bear. On hearing this story 1 was for ' questions, he climbed up to the stub on which 
getting out of that part of the mountains; / he had hung his knapsack. When he reached 


but Grant said, ‘‘Probably that bear is just : in and pulled out a grain bag, in which we | 


about ready to travel himself. That fracas | had one of the rattlesnakes, I thought I under- 

with the rancher will send him out of this stood. 

country hotfoot.’’ | With the snake container hanging from one 
How far from the truth Grant’s guess was 


we learned the next day. We were marching lower limbs of the pine. Then, with a swift 


see the beast glaring up at us or licking | 


quiet and see whether the , 


hand, Grant hastily climbed down to the, 


Mountains, we got relief from snake stories. | silently up a rugged, timbered cafion about 
There the excitement was all about bears. | five miles from camp. It was hot for that 
The first man we met in the cafion was an old ' elevation, and the haze of drift smoke told us 
shingle maker who knew us. that a forest fire was burning somewhere in 
After he had shaken hands with us, he said, | the mountains. I carried our morning’s catch 
“Say, you boys seen any sign of that old Club- | of rodents in a game bag slung over my shoul- 
foot’s brother? No? Well, you want to look 
out for him! He’s lurkin’ right round some- tlers that we had been lucky enough to capture. 





wheres in thiscountry. Pretty near ruined old | A savage, snarling growl and the crashing of , 


der; Grant’s knapsack contained two live rat- | 


glance at the column of smoke that was 
racing up the cafion, he pulled out the stout 
fishline that he always carried when in the 
mountains where there were trout streams. 
He cut off the hook and leader and made a 
noose in the end. Then, making a slit in the 
upper edge of the grain bag, he hooked it 
over a short stub so that the bag would hang 
suspended against the tree trunk. When_he 


severed the twine that was tied round the 
neck of the bag, the excitement began. 

When it is hot, rattlers become exceedinzly 
lively, and Grant’s specimen had been addi- 
, tionally warmed by being wrapped in the folds 
of its gunny-sack container. It was an excep- 
tionally large rattler, too, and the way it darted 
| and thrashed and reared in its efforts to scale 
the loose walls of the suspended burlap bag 
would have frightened almost anyone. But 
| Grant was fearless; thrusting the reptile back 
again and again with a stick that he had cut, 
he angled industriously with the twine noose. 
After what seemed to me a very long time he 
exclaimed triumphantly, ‘‘l’ve got him !’’ 

My brother hauled his captive into view; 
the snake looked formidable enough as it came 
up out of the sack and, squirming wrathfully 
in mid-air, made ugly threats with its flat, 
venomous head. 

With the writhing rattler dangling below 
him, Grant began to climb down the tree. ‘The 
infuriated reptile was sounding his rattle now, 
and old Clubfoot’s brother, who had come to 
the foot of the tree, hopped nervously and 
looked quickly over his shoulder. I can laugh 
at that now because that is the way I have 
always felt when catching rattlers—as if there 
were another one behind me or under my foot. 

It was a very scared as well asa very nervous 
, grizzly that now watched the writhing snake 
; descend. ‘The bear was evidently quite unused 
to seeing rattlers swinging about in mid-air. 
However, except that it shied off a little and 
repeatedly reassured itself that nothing was 
approaching from behind, it showed no signs of 
panic. It moved off a little when the rattler 
' was finally lowered to the ground, but it made 
no move to fly the country. Grant was obvi- 
ously very much disappvinted. 
| _ A second later I heard a sharp exclamation 
_ from my brother and saw the rattlesnake wrig- 
gling rapidly away. As the snake touched 
\the ground, Grant had carelessly allowed the 
line to slacken for a moment, and in that mo- 
ment the reptile had slipped out of the noose. 
| Grant had been fooled; but he went ahead 
| with as much determination as if there had 
been no hitch in the programme. First he 
cut and trimmed a staff about six feet long. 
‘Then he ascended to his knapsack again, and, 
; working quickly, he hauled out the bag that 
contained the other rattler. When he had 
; caught this fellow in the noose, he tied the 
, line to the end of the pole in such a way that 
' the reptile would hang suspended on a string 
' about three feet long. 

He now had what you might call a whip 
with a rattlesnake for a ‘‘cracker.’? When he 
\ climbed down to the lowest branch of the tree, 
tand then still kept on going, I guessed his 

purpose. 
“0 Grant! Don’t!’? I called out. 

Grant paused and for a moment looked down 
at the bear, which was fiercely threatening 
him from near the base of the tree. Then he 
glanced quickly up at me. 

‘I’ve got to, Ben!’’ he said. ‘‘If amything 
| happens to me, and you get out of here alive, 
tell the folks good-by.’’ 

With a sad burden of dread in my heart I 
watched him descend. Gripping the tree bole 
with one arm and his legs, and holding the 
squirming rattlesnake out toward the grizzly 
with the other, he hitched himself down with 
reckless haste. Every contortion of the furious 
rattler made me think that the reptile was 
slipping out of its noose. As Grant’s feet 
neared the ground I felt a suffocating fear that 
the bear would charge hiin. 

Grant looked white and drawn as he stood 
at last with his back to the tree and faced the 
grizzly. When the ferocious brute’s gaze 
focused on Grant, a crazy glare leaped into its 
eyes and it gathered itself for a spring; but 

Grant immediately thrust the whizzing rattler 
| forward and the grizzly dodged back. 
| There was a brief time then in which the 
| bear had another fit of looking back to see 
whether more rattlers were behind it. ‘Then 
it began to eye Grant again. In another mo- 
ment it seemed to be on the verge of springing, 
j but it flinched back when Grant swung the 
rattler almost into its face. 

For a while now the beast alternated between 
‘crouching on all fours and rearing up on its 
hind paws. It was obviously considering 
| whether it dared to dart under or swarm over 
| Grant’s living foil. Then, suddenly, it tried 
| to run round Grant. In spite of its ponderous 
‘build it made the move with alert swiftness, 
‘and seemed much disconcerted when it found 
the snake threatening it from this new quarter. 

As the bear fell back in another fit of trepi- 
dation, Grant gave a yell and, shaking the rat- 
tler, leaped forward. The sight of the venomous 
reptile darting straight into its face was too 
‘much for the bear’s courage, and, turning, it 
fled pell-mell. Shouting and stamping his feet, 
Grant made a show of following the beast, 
until it disappeared into the nearest thicket. 

For two long minutes we held our breath 
and waited ; but the grizzly did not retum. A 
moment later we heard the old fellow breaking 
brush up on the side hill. Our way was clear 
at last. 

In getting out of that burning caiion Grant 
and I made good time, considering that since 
an early breakfast the previous morning we 
| had-subsisted-on light mountain air. 
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December hales the holly 
through the snow 
Where, ever-dauntles. 
chirps the chickadee. 
Friends meet, hearts mellow, 
Yule-logs brightly glow, 
And children dance 
around the Christmas tree. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


OU win admiration from the envious only 
when you catch them unawares. 


Shall any Man In Utter Blindness 

Repent of having done a Kindness? 
RUSTY bucksaw is a poor recommenda- 
tion for credit at the wood yard. 


‘'T is hard to keep track of the totally ‘‘dry’’ 

states. Half a dozen joined the ranks at 
the beginning of the year, Virginia went in 
on November ist, and four states—Michigan, 
Montana, South Dakota and Nebraska—voted 
on November 7th to take the step in the near 
future. The addition of those four will make 
twenty-three states of the Union ‘‘dry.’” 


HEN a home for young women — the 

well-known Franklin Square House in 
Boston—appealed for $125,000 to make needed 
repairs and additions, the first response in the 
form of a cash contribution came from a news- 
boy. Some day he will be doing something 
besides selling newspapers, and his name will 
probably appear on other subscription lists. 


BABYLONIAN letter written four thou- 
sand years ago has just been opened and 
read for the first time. It was opened at the 
University of Pennsylvania with a mallet, for 


it was sealed in a clay envelope. A Sumerian | 


scholar found that it was a complaint about a 
supply of flour that had been ordered. Plainly 
there is nothing new under the sun either in 
problems about food or in the vexations of 
delayed mail. 

NASMUCH as The Companion recently 

reported that the British government was 
unable to give a commission as surgeon to 
Doctor Shearer, who discovered the new 
method of picturing photographically—or elec- 
trographically—the condition of the inner tis- 
sues of the body, because his doctor’s degree 
came from an American school, it is only just 
to say that the difficulty has been overcome, 
and that he has received a commission as a 
surgeon and captain. 


N TRARY perhaps to the idea commonly 
held, the ‘‘tide’’ in ‘‘Christmastide’’ and 
- “tyuletide’? has no allusion whatexer to the 
ocean. It dates from the period when ‘‘tide’’ 
was merely a synonym for ‘‘time.’’ Thus in 
the familiar old proverb, ‘‘Time and tide wait 
for no man,’’ the first two nouns express ex- 
actly the same idea. They are repeated merely 
for emphasis, as is the case in other old-fash- 
ioned alliterative phrases, like ‘‘bag and bag- 
gage,’’ ‘‘kith and kin,’’ ‘‘rack and ruin.”’ 


HE State Department at Washington has 

recently refused a passport to a young 
American who had returned to the United 
States after fighting in the ranks of the Allies. 
Its ground for refusal is that the young man 
had forfeited his American citizenship when 
he enlisted under an alien flag. ‘There is ample 
precedent for the ruling, but it indicates an 
annoying situation for hundreds of young 
Americans when the war is over. If they 
wish to renew their American citizenship, they 
will have to be naturalized. 


Ra good many years the national govern- 

ment has had salaried cats in its employ. 
Their duty is catching rats and mice in Federal 
buildings, for which they receive twenty-five 
dollars a year and upward, payable in milk 
and meat. Now a dog has been admitted 
to the civil service, not without examination 
but so far without a fixed salary. The dog is 
Sam, a stray who assumed the task of guard- 
ing mail matter at Mount Carmel, in Pennsyl- 
vania. On every trip of the man who delivers 
parcels that come by post Sam rides with the 
driver and guards the wagon while the driver 
isabsent. In recognition of his devotion to his 
self-imposed task, the head of the department 


al! HE man on the farm is inclined to smile 


'| the really scientific student of agriculture is | 
E ' to-day much more than a man of books. The 


i) | are rigidly tested in the fields before they reach | 


on which is engraved, ‘‘U. S. Mail, Presented 
to Uncle Sam’s faithful friend by Albert 5. | 
| Burleson, postmaster-general, Oct. 25, 1116.’" 





oe & 
| DOES SCIENCE PAY? 


at the theories of the man in the lecture 
room or the library. He knows that no | 
; one can make a successful farmer simply by | 


' studying books; but he should remember that , 


| scientific student is also a man of the labora- 
tory and the experiment station. His theories 


the farmer. Moreover, the farm agent has come 
in to explain the new methods in person and 
to help the farmer to apply them. 

A Southern banker whose business depends 
, in large measure upon the prosperity of farmers 
, has recently testitied to some of the results in 
‘the South. Since the farm agents began their 
; work, 1700 farm clubs with 50,000 members | 
| have been organized in the Southern States ; | 
|30,000 meetings with a total attendance of | 
! 1,200,000 have been held, and more than 
; 1,000,000 government bulletins dealing with 
the farmer’s problems have been distributed. 
| Nearly 90,000 boys and girls, moreover, have | 
been enrolled in clubs at which they discuss 
such subjects as the proper rotation of crops 
,and getting the best yield from an acre. 
| Did the meetings and discussions amount to 
anything? 

The banker’s answer is very confident. Te 
says that more than 50,000 pure-bred or high- 
grade animals have been imported into the 
states as a result of the new interest in better | 
farming—a step of especial importance in view 
of the fact that during the last fifteen years live 

| stock has tended to decrease in that region. 
, Some 20,000 farmers had faith enough in dem- 
onstration methods to try them last year, with ; 
the result that their production to the acre was | 
distinctly higher than the average and that | 
the increase in the product of their farms | 
‘was estimated at $4,000,000 in cotton and 
$7,000,000 in corn. As long as the demon- 
| stration farms can on the average raise 1077 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre as against | 
623 pounds on ordinary farms, their neighbors | 
will have under their eyes a standing illus- | 





planting black-cherry trees, papaw, Spanish 
yellow cherry, June berry, sassafras, dogwood, 
hackberry, mountain ash and wild grapevines ; 
but another part should look to emergencies. 
Birds can stand a low temperature and they 
can stand a scanty diet, but they cannot endure 
both atonce. Heavy snows cover their normal 
food supply and make them helpless. Leave, 
therefore, if you have a farm, a shock or two 
of unthreshed grain in a friendly corner. Nail 
up 2 bit of suet here and there, and cast out 
the daily handful of crumbs. It will pay you 
well in the meanest of all rewards, money ; 
but it will pay you better in voices that will 
seem to you to say, ‘‘‘Ihou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies.’’ 


* ¢ 


THE LITTLE STOCKING. 


NOTHER tragic Christmas is in store 
A for the children of Europe. While the 
children of America are having a merry 
Christmas, the mothers and children of the 
warring nations across the Atlantic will feel 
that the day this year is one of mockery. 
Bitter sorrow, miserable privation, an outlook 
growing darker day by day—these must be the 
conditions in millions of homes in Europe; in 
such conditions unnumbered millions of chil- 
dren will pass their Christmas. 

Will the families of America put all thought 
of the sufferings of Europe out of their hearts 
on Christmas Day? Do they look forward to 
the observance of Christmas, indifferent to the 
tragic meaning that the day must have this 
year for Christians in other countries? 

Perhaps there are some who will be so un- 
imaginative and callous; but they will not be 
typical of the true American family, for the 
true American family is sympathetic with the 
sorrowing and the afflicted. It has been al- 
ways the tradition of America to respond gen- 
erously and helpfully to the needs of people 
in distress. Are we now hardening our hearts 
to the misery of the world? Are we growing 


sluggish in contentment and weary of well- | 


doing? 

Christmas this year will give us all a special 
opportunity to show that we are not selfish 
and indifferent. If we have shared in the 
general prosperity of our country, we can give 
some material help to women and children 
who have shared in the general misery of their 
country. Especially, as Christmas has always 
been the children’s day, we should do some- 
thing to brighten the children’s Christmas. 
Anyone who wants to contribute to the Christ- 
mas of a French child or a Belgian child or 
the child of any other nationality can easily 
have the opportunity. The War Children’s 
Relief Fund is planning to send Christmas 
stockings to the children of Europe. Fifty 
cents will provide a stocking containing candy, 
a toy and a few cents in money, and also an 
accompanying package holding a cap, a pair of 
mittens or a comforter. It is not a very great 
gift, but it will carry pleasure to a child’s 





tration of the fact that the best crops are 
fertilized with brains. 

It is worth noting again that the facts were 
brought out at a convention of investment 
bankers and have been cited in a prominent 
financial journal. The progressive banker 
realizes as never before that his own 
is closely related to the prosperity of the 
farmer. On his side, the farmer must realize 

: that the man who is alert to learn and to use 
the best methods in his farming will find it | 
most easy to get credit. 

+ 

A BOUNDARY ABOLISHED. 

ETWEEN the United States and Canada ' 
B there has recently been made a conven- | 

tion or agreement that will benefit every 
part of both countries. It has to do with the | 
protection of migratory birds, and is of im- 
mense importance to the United States in that ; 
it supplements our recently passed national 
game law and so virtually extends that law | 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf. State 
laws long ago proved inadequate to protect 
migratory birds, for each state looked chiefly 
to its own interests and passed only such laws 
as most benefited its own sportsmen and its 
own farmers. Even the national law would 
have failed of its chief object without the con- 
vention with Canada, since many of our most 
desirable birds nest only in the Dominion. 

But the announcement of that convention is 
not all the good news that it is possible to re- 
port. More and more the states, as states, are 
doing what they can within their own borders. 
Pennsylvania in particular deserves credit. 
Several years ago the department of forestry 
began to provide a winter food supply for the 
birds by planting black-cherry trees in the 
state forest, of which Pennsylvania has a 
million acres. Last spring the department set 

‘out six thousand black-cherry trees in places 
where they would be most useful to the birds, 
and where the wardens could look after them. 
Hundreds of cuttings of Russian mulberry also 
have been set out in the state nurseries, whence 
they will be transplanted to the forests. 

The national government and the states, 
then, are doing their part. There still remains 
@ personal duty for the dweller in the country 
or the suburbs: the duty of putting out food 
for birds during deep snows and severe cold. 








heart. 
* * 


THE LOWER DANUBE. 


sf IGHTING in the Dobruja’’ would 

mean more to most of us if we hada 

more definite mental picture of the 
Jower part of the Danube River. For a good 
part of its course below Belgrade it forms the 
boundary line between kingdoms. It washes 
the shores of five countries, — Hungary, Serbia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Russia, —because its 
waters constitute a natural barrier. Its wide 
channel and difficult banks have again and 
again made it impassable to nations at war. 
At Cernavoda, where stands the only bridge 
below Belgrade, both shores belong to Rou- 
mania; but once the bridge is rendered use- 
less the river becomes as baffling a military 
problem as it was of old. 

At Cernavoda the river flows in two chan- 
nels, one eight hundred and fifty yards wide, 
the other five hundred. Between them lie 
eight miles of swamp, with here and there a 
village on an oasis of solid ground. It is no 
wonder that, although General Mackensen 
penetrated into the Dobruja, he did not suc- 
ceed in getting his army across the river. 

But although the Danube has always acted 
as a mighty barrier between nations, it has 
of course also served to unite them in the 
irresistible ties of commerce. Up and down 
that highway, from the Black Sea to Bavaria, 
the nations of Europe have sent their trade in 
ever-increasing volume. The mouth of the 
Danube is a delta, a marshy area a thousand 
square miles in extent, and the deepest of the 
three principal channels, the Sulina, was orig- 
inally at few points more than ‘nine/feet in 


has presented him with a brass-studded collar! A part of the work should be permanent, as|depth. To that miserable channel, twisting 


inland through wreck-strewn sand banks from 
an open seaboard, were coming by the middle 
of the nineteenth century trading vessels at 
the rate of two thousand a year. Even in the 
best weather, three fourths of them were 
obliged to land most of their cargoes from 
lighters. 

Such was the state of things in 1856, when 
the powers met in Paris to settle the map of 
Europe after the Crimean War. One of the 
best provisions of the treaty was the one that 
organized the European Commission of the 
Danube, composed of representatives of Aus- 
tria, France, Russia, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Sardinia and Turkey. That commission, con- 
tinued ever since by the addition of new 
members as death made additions necessary, 
has straightened and shortened the Sulina 
channel by cutting numerous canals, and has 
deepened it as far as Braila, a hundred miles 
inland, to twenty feet. 

Thus, Europe has recognized its common 
interest and its common rights in the great 
waterway ; and the volume of commerce from 
the seven kingdoms along its 1750 miles has 
justified the half century of international coép- 
eration. But now all that is as if it had never 
been. The commission vanishes, the world 
trade stops, and the Danube again resumes its 
age-old function as a line of defense against 


the invader. 
S grant landed on these shores—a quiet, 
sallow little chap bearing the impressive 
name of Peridermium Strobi, but sv small and 
unobtrusive that he succeeded in hiding him- 
self in a box of white-pine seedlings, and sv 
| escaped the inspectors and gained entrance to 
' the country. 

Where he first settled no one now knows, 
but his children soon began to make themselves 
known by the mischief they did. Owners of 
white-pine forests would find here and there 
a young tree that seemed to be afflicted witha 


A BANDIT FROM ABROAD. 


TXTEEN years ago an undesirable immi- 


& 





kind of dropsy. Round the trunk of the little 
| tree, just where the lower branches began to 
| form the top, a swelling appeared that soon 
converted the young pine into a plant that 
looked more like a parsnip standing on its 
small end than like a graceful seedling tree. 
In time there appeared along the line of the 
swelling a band of white blisters that broke 
after a while and disclosed little depressions 
| full of orange-colored dust that the wind 
quickly whisked away. Then, by and by, 
the young tree died. 

That orange-colored dust was the spores of 
8 disease that has already caused great damage 

to our forests, and that, if not soon checked, 
| will prove to be a worse calamity than the 
chestnut blight or the gypsy moth. 

It is known as the white-pine blister rust, 
partly because it attacks only the so-called 
white, or five-leaved, pines. Few plant dis- 
eases have a more interesting life history, for 
it travels, not from pine to pine, but from pine 
to currant or gooseberry bushes, and thence 
back again to pines. On the currant bush it 
appears only as a cluster of small yellowish 
nodules on the under side of the leaf, and 
does not kill the plant. 

A few figures will show how serious the 
menace already is. The white pines in New 
England are worth $75,000,000; in the Lake 
States, $96,000,000; in the Western States, 
| $60,000,000, and in the national forests, $30, - 
| 000,000, a total of $261,000,000. Already the 
disease has become established in every one of 
the New England States, and in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and the Canadian provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, 

There is only one way to stop it: destroy 
every tree and every currant bush and every 
gooseberry bush that shows a sign of it; buy 
no nursery stock from an infected region, and 
none from any region without the strictest 
guarantee that the stock is free from the dis- 
‘ease; warn your neighbors, and tell them to 
send for Farmers’ Bulletin Number 742. The 
description that has been given will probably 
enable you to identify the disease; but if you 
have any doubts, ask for government aid. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry will furnish it free. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE RAILWAY SITUATION. —Sevenl! 

more railways have brought injunction 
suits framed so as to attack the constitational- 
ity of the Adamson eight-hour law passed by 
Congress last summer. One of these suits was 
heard immediately inthe Federal Court at 
Kansas \City—on ‘November 22d, and when 
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Judge Hook decided the law to be unconstitu- | 
tional, the case was promptly appealed to the 
Supreme Court in order that that court may 
Tule as soon as possible on the point. Counsel 
representing the railway employees will unite 
with the government attorneys in opposing the 
suits. — The leaders of the railway brother- | 
hoods were in Washington on November 20th | 
to appear before the joint congressional com- 
mission of investigation. They called on Pres- 
ident Wilson and Attorney-General Gregory. 
They also attended the convention of the Fed- 
eration of Labor in Baltimore. The brother- 
hoods are not directly afliliated with the 
Federation, but both bodies are prepared to 
act in concert in the movement to get an eight- 
hour day for all railway employees. —It was 
reported that President Wilson intended to 
press on Congress the additional railway legis- 
lation that he urged last summer and that 
Congress neglected to enact. That calls for an 
increase in the membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, gives authority to the 
commission to permit an increase of freight 
Fates if it believes that the expense of the 
eight-hour day requires it, and includes a 
statute that makes investigation of industrial 
disputes compulsory and forbids either strikes 
or lockouts pending such investigation. To 
that statute the labor leaders are firmly op- 
posed. 2 


HE NEW NAVY.—The Navy Depart- 

ment has decided to spend the $6,000,000 
appropriated by Congress for equipping navy 
yards for ship construction at Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Boston, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, Charleston, South Carolina, and Brem- 
erton, Washington. Battleships will be built 
only at Philadelphia and Norfolk. 

* 


HE DEUTSCHLAND.—On November 

17th the submarine Deutschlund left New 
London, but while passing down the harbor 
.it rammed and sunk the tug 7. A. Scott, Jr., 
which was piloting it out. Five members of 
the tugboat’s crew were drowned, and the 
submarine was so much injured that it had to 
return to New London for repairs. Damage 
suits for $162,000 have been brought against 
the Deutschland as @ result of the accident. 
On November 21st the Deutschland got safely 
away for Bremen. 


EXICO.—The joint commission at At- 

lantic City was only prevented from 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion by the 
refusal of Mr. Cabrera to assent to the terms 
proposed by the American commissioners. 
The difference arose over the proposed ar- 
rangements for policing the border after the 
withdrawal of General Pershing’s forces; the 
Mexican commissioners were inclined to refuse 
their consent to the sending of American troops 
across the border in pursuit of bandits, unless 
under restrictions that the American commis- 
sioners believed unacceptable. 

* 


USTRALIA.—As a result of the vote of 
Australia against conscription, the Labor 
party, which has been carrying on the govern- 
ment, has split. Premier Ilughes was ex- 
pelled from the party by the anti-conscription 


majority. Several mein- 


' bers of his cabinet have 
1 resigned, and he can carry 
! on the administration only 
with the aid of the Liberal 
members who have hith- 
erto been in opposition. 


cd 


ECENT DEATHS. 
—On November 15th, 
ae Henryk Sienkiewicz, the 
ENR See Ee ce Polish novelist, aged 70. 
— On November 21st, Francis Joseph, for 
sixty-eight years Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, aged 86.——On November 
22d, Jack London, novélist, aged 40. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From November 16th to November 22d.) 

The really important fighting of the week 
was wholly in the Balkan theatre. Along the 
line of the Carpathians it was continual, and, 
though Roumanian troops won local advantages 
here and there, the net result was a very de- 
cided and, from the Roumanian point of view, 
avery alarming advance of the Teutonic forces. 

General von Falkenhayn’s army, which had 
fought its way down through the Vulcan 
Pass, engaged the Roumanians at Tirgu Jiu, 
broke their centre on November 17th, after ' 
two days of hard fighting, and followed up 
the victory with a vigorous cavalry pursuit. 
First the Orsova-Craiova railway and then 
the important railway point of Craiova fell 
into the hands of the Germans. The Rou- 
manian forces west of Craiova are isolated 
and can hardly avoid surrender. The whole 
campaign is becoming a great turning move- 
ment, and the Roumanians, unless they can 
restore their lines, will be turned out of the} 
entire southern half of their country and 
driven to taking a defensive line from the 
elbow of the Carpathians, through Buzeu to 





the Danube. That change of front could 


hardly be accomplished without heavy losses, ! 
both of men and material. There was no 
word of activity in the Dobruja. 

The Allies’ counter-stroke to the invasion of 
Roumania was delivered at Monastir. For 
several weeks the French and Serbians on the 
extreme left of the Saloniki front have been 
pushing the Bulgarians back behind the river 
Cerna, and at last they gained the heights that | 
command the important Macedonian city of 
Monastir. The Bulyars thereupon evacuated i 
the city and retreated northward. According 
to Berlin they withdrew 
in good order to prepared : 
positions; Saloniki said | 
that the retreat was pre- | 
cipitate and that the Ser- 
bians were in close pursuit. 
King Peter will remove the 
Serbian capital to Monastir, 
the first important city of 
his kingdom that has been 
won back from the enemy, 
although it is reported that 
the town has been pretty completely destroyed 
by bombardment and by fires set by the re- 
treating Bulgars. 

The weather in northern France was steadily 
unfavorable to military operations. The Brit- 
ish pushed forward along the Ancre to Grand- 
court, but stopped there. The Germans retook 
a part of St. Pierre Vaast wood, near Péronne. 
They are resisting the French advance there 
with especial determination, because it threat- 
ens Mont St. Quentin, the key to Péronne. 

London heard of a battle between British 
troops and Afghan tribesmen on the frontier 
of India, in which the Afghans were defeated. 

A French airman, Captain de Beauchamp, 
flew from the lines in eastern France, across 
Alsace, Baden, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria, and 
over Munich, on which he dropped several 
bombs; then he crossed the Alps to Santa 
Dona di Piave, near Venice, where he alighted. 
The trip, which was four hundred and thirty- 
five miles long, was made, Paris asserts, in 
retaliation for German air attacks on Amiens. 

Artillery duels were frequent all along the 
line. Paris declared that the ruined cathedral 
of Reims was again under fire. 

A number of merchantmen, British, Italian 
and Norwegian, were sunk by German sub- 
marines, including the Norwegian passenger 
and mail steamer Vega. ‘There was no report 
of loss of life. The British government has 
made public a list of twenty-two merchant 
vessels that, it declares, have been torpedoed 
without warning since Germany gave its pledge 
to President Wilson not to attack such ships 
without warning. One hundred and thirty- 
one lives were lost with those ships. The | 
German officials declare that their submarines 
are still adhering to the rules of cruiser war- 
fare, but that they are under orders to prevent 
contraband supplies from reaching England 
either in British or neutral ships. 

‘The great White Star liner Britannic, which 
has been in use as a hospital ship, was sunk 
off the island of Zea, in the .Zyean Sea, pre- 
sumably by a torpedo, on November 22d. All 
but about 50 of the 1150 on board were saved. 

The Entente powers, through Admiral du 
Fournet, notified the envoys of Germany, 
Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria resident at 
Athens that they must leave Greece by No- 
vember vist. ‘lhe Crown Council protested 
against the order, but it was promptly carried 
into effect. 

Additional steps are being taken in Germany, 
France and England to organize those nations 
more perfectly for carrying on a relentless war. 
The determination of the British government 
to control food supplies and prices has been 
received with almost unanimous approval in 
England, although the experiment was made 
with some misgiving. 

Holland has added its protest against the 
action of the German authorities in deporting 
Belgian citizens to Germany and obliging them 
to work there in the place of German artisans 
who have gone to the front. Mr. Havenith, 
the Belgian minister to the United States, has 
made a formal appeal for our intervention. 
The military authorities at Tournai, in Bel- 
gium, have put the city under a heavy fine 
because the town council refused to furnish a 
list of male citizens from whom a number to 
be deported could be chosen. 

General von Beseler, German governor-gen- 
eral at Warsaw, has published an ordinance 
that creates a self-governing religious organiza- 
tion for the Polish Jews, who have hitherto 
been without any official recognition whatever, 
and often with the scantiest toleration. —-The 
German Chancellor declared to the Reichstag 
that the promise of a new Polish kingdom was 
conditional on the loyalty of the Poles to the 
cause of their liberators. If the Poles did not 
volunteer in sufficient numbers in the German 
army, compulsion would be tried, and if that 
was resisted the Emperor would recall the 
gift of autonomy. 

Mr. Asquith und Mr. Lloyd-George visited 
Paris on November 15th to consult with Mon- 
sieur Briand on the steps that the Entente 
powers should take with reference to the Ger- 
man policy in Poland and in Belgium. 

Herr von Jagow, the German minister of 
foreign affairs, has resigned; he is succeeded 
by Doctor Zimmerman. 





GENERAL AVERESCU 
ROUMANIAN COMMANDER: 








The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 





Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 


Equipped with Extraspeed Bionic 
shutter and Modico Anastigmat 
jens, F 7.5, $17.50; or Ansco 
Anastigmat lens, F 6.3, $27.50. 







CAMERAS & 
SPEEDEX FILM 


O 


OU can beat Santa Claus at his own 


game this Christmas! 


With an 
Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 you can have 
a lot of fun and make your chums and 
parents happy when you show them 
the pictures you took of them when 
they were not looking. But mind you, 
if you leave it lying around, they will 
have the “drop” on you, too. 


The Ansco V-P No. 2 fits in your 
hip or coat pocket, and is so light that 
you can carry it with you all the time. 
It is the smallest camera made to take 
2% x 3% pictures. 


Ansco camerasare priced from $2 up. 
The Ansco dealer will give youan Ansco 
catalog, or write direct to us for one. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 





In those Stockings, and for that 
Christmas Dinner 


These jolly, round, bright, orange-colored 
spheres delight the little folk as they take 


: 3 * 
them from “their stockings. 
Then, too, the eating of good 
Oranges on Christmas Day, when 
one is apt to overeat of other foods, 


aids digestion. 


In fact, the organic salts and acids 
of the Orange make it an almost 
necessary fruit for every day. 

Your physician will endorse these 


statements. 


Boston Co z 


| School Recipes 

| Avvaluable book con- 

| taining 200Orangeand 
Lemon recipes, tested 
by the authors of the 
famous ston Cool 
Book, will be sent 
without charge, to any 
housewife answering 
this advertisement. 





Sunlkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Remember that SUNKIST practically seedless 
Oranges are of uniformly good cating quality, 
and are obtainable in varying sizes at varying 
prices so every family can afford them. 

Don't go without a delicious fruit that is so 


economically healthful. 


the box. 


Buy Sunkist Oranges by 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 


it Growers Exchi 
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gs PRINCES toe 
“by Mary Carolyn Davies 


Cs DERELLA, sitting in her dingy chimney 
corner, 
Delving in the ashes, with the smoke upon 

her eyes, 

With pots and kettles waiting, all her kinsfolk 

by to scorn her, 
Longed perhaps to ‘meet a prince, handsome, 
young and wise. 





eeping Beauty ou her couch within 

stle, 

r golden h: 
her silent feet, 

Dreamed about a rider with a scarlet cap and 
tassel 

Who would hack away the hedge and ery, 

“Awaken, sweet!" 









rept down to touch 


While I’m washing dishes or scraping out the 
skillet, 

Or when Tam sp 
clothes, 
Sometimes 1, too, dream,—it seems foolishlike 

to tell it,— 
But their prin 
knows? 





wkling or folding up the 





ces came at last, And—ah, who 
¢ + 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 


WO young college boys were discussing 
aremarkable moving picture that they 
had seen. 

“Tt was exciting,” said one, “but 
such things don’t happen. They are 
made to order by the film company. 

Nothing unusual happens nowadays. What chance 
is there for real adventure in our lives ?”* 

“There’s the war. We could become aviators 
‘somewhere in France.’ There would be thrills | 
enough for you.” 

“Yes, but It isn’t our war, 
adventure in my own country. 

“There’s Mexico. You might try that.” 

“There’s no ‘adventure’ in being shot at from | 
behind a cactus or dying of sunstroke on a treeles 
plain.” 

“What do you call adventure?” 

“Rescuing people in peril. Doing great things | 
in the face of insurmountable odds. Being a 
‘hero,’ if you like. There’s nothing left for a man 
here except money-grubbing and politics and | 
grinding in college. I wish I'd been born in the‘ 
age of chivalry!” 

The student was half laughing, half serious as | 
he spoke. Just then he looked up and saw coming | 
down the street a group of noisy underclassmen, 
some of them new to city wi 

They stopped near a questionable resort, and 
two of the number went in. The others stayed | 
outside arguing with one who had hesitated to. 
enter. In the light of the street lamp the student | 
who was eager for adventure could see in the face 
of the fellow student a look of fear and shame, as 
if he were halting at the parting of the ways. 

He who had bewailed the lack of “chances” for 
heroism hesitated, too, but only for a moment. 
Then he hurried forward, stepped into the group 
surrounding the hesitating boy, put his hand on 
his shoulder and said, ‘Don’t go!” 

The youth stared at him, recognized him as a 
senior he had admired at a distance, glanced round 
at the faces of bis tempters, and then, with a cry, 
shook off a hand that had been on his arm and 
walked away. No one spoke; the senior joined 
his friend and they went on toward the campus. 
They did not refer to what had happened, but 
when the student reached his room he found him- 
self trembling as if he had passed through some 
tremendous experience. 

He had. The great adventure had come to him. 
The saving of a soul had fallen to his lot. As he 
prayed his mother’s prayer that night he asked 
for a vision that sees the knighthood that always | 
exists in every age, the chivalry of the pure in ! 
heart, the great adventure of saving souls that 
stand trembling at the parting of the ways that 
separate Death and Life. 


* * 


THE ITCH TO BE IN THINGS. 


|ANE’S house was a model of neatness; 
every room was in perfect order; the 
meals were well planned and well 
cooked, the children were quiet and 
contented, and her mending basket was 
empty—the last time it was overflowing. 

“Why, Jane,” I said, ‘“‘what a treasure your new 
maid must be!” 

She smiled a little. 

“She has really worked a change in the whole 
family,” I went on, “Robert Is positively putting 
on weight!” 

Mischief dimpled round Jane’s mouth. “Now, 
auntie, don’t pretend you haven’t guessed the 
reason,” she said. “New maid! You know it’s 
the same Hannah we had last year.” 

“There most certaluly is a change, dear. What 
is ite”? 

“It’s a new mother. Some one very different 
from the irritable being you visited a year ago.” 

I remembered my last visit, and I seemed to 
hear the telephone ringing yet. Jane was at the | 
head of so many things. There were committee 
meetings for this and luncheons for that, and if | 
she had a free afternoon some one was sure to 
ring up and invite her for an afternoon of golf 
with tea at the clubhouse afterwards. Meals were 
hurried, indifferent affairs of broiled steak or 
chops, poorly seasoned potatoes, and pies and 
eakes bought at the delicatessen shop. 

“Dm curious to know what happened,” said I. 

“Nothing really happened. I just ‘came to,’ as 
the boys say. One night I got home from serving 
a supper at the church, tired out. I had been 
going for two weeks as hard as I could, with musi- 
cales, parties, luncheons, committee meetings — 
gooduess knows what! The children were still up, 
and I scolded them for that; and when I put them | 
to bed not one of the three had a button on his 
nightgown. I think that waked me up. Bob had 
gone out when I dragged myself downstairs, and 
Thad the rest of the evening to think things over. 

“It came to me that 1 was giving the best I had to 
other people, all my freshness, all my vitality, and 
that the ones I loved most in the world were getting 
what was left. I wasn't a companion to my hus- 
band; I wasn’t a playfellow to my children. In- 
stead of being a good housekeeper, I was merely 
overseeing things and giving orders—while Bob | 
worried about the bills. Do you know what I de- 
cided was the trouble with me?” 

“No, Jane; what was sg 

“Thad the ‘itch to be in things’! 





What T want is real 
































I wanted to be 





hanging round his henhouse, 


popular, to be flattered, to have my executive abil- 
ity and my talents admired. And for that miser- 
able, vain little ambition L was neglecting those 
who Were dearest to me, Wasn't it awful?” 
“Then you dont take part in things as you did?” 
Jane picked up the tablecloth she was hemming. 
“L try to see something of my friends. Really, 1 
don’t miss it as I thought I would. You se 
her smile grew tenderly reminiscent, “you see, 
Bob and the children appreciate the change." 
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QUEER FISHING. 


N Connecticut they tell of an old negro, “up 
I north of the Salt Meadow Bridge,” who is an in- 

defatigable fisherman, and who makes his living. 
from his activities in the Housatonic River. 
as this old negro is always eeling, turtling, bass 
fishing, shad hauling or clamming, the idea came 
to him to fish for a big wildcat that had been 
He lashed two biz 
codfish hooks together, back to back, and made 
this double hook fast to a six-foot snood of light 
iron dog chain, which he knew would resist the 
teeth of the game. Then he lashed the other end 
of the snood to a stout coil of clothesline, baited his 
hook with a high-tlavored piece of beef, and us soon 
as it was dark flung his tackle out of the second- 
story window of his cabin and awaited results. 

He was almost asleep when he heard the bed- 
post creak, and, feeling for the rope, found it taut 
as a drumhead. 
outside, and the fisherman grinned with delight. 
as he felt the captive plunge and run and pull on 
the line. When he thought that the spitting, snarl- | 
ing creature was quieting down a bit, he went to, 
the window, laid hold and began to haul in. 

Just here was where his calculations all went | 
wrong. Seareely had the cat felt the hook jerked 
home when she emitted one long seream and, leap. | 
ing for the wistaria vine on the side of the cabin, 



































Now, | 





A how! rose from the darkuess ; 


began to climb for the window with tremendous j 


specd. 

The negro was so terrifled that he dropped the 
line and tried to close the window. It was jammed 
and would not budge. He gave a yell, ran into a 
small closet and held the door shut tight. Not 
‘ until broad daylight did he dare to open the door 
for a peep, and then he found the room empty. 
The fishline dangled loose from the window, and 
he discovered that the wildcat had bitten it in two 
and freed herself. 

The negro got his hooks back the following 
week, when two rabbit hunters found the cat dead 
in @ pateh of chestnuts. The end of the line had 
caught round a stump and, twisting round her 
neck, had strangled her, She weighed forty-six 
pounds, 





* + 
MRS. MANDOVER’S BILL. 








LOWLY the village hack drew up in front 
of Lem Staniford's grocer dingy white | 


horses drooped their patient heads, and th 





| nearer rolled back an expectant lip as he reached | 
| for a mouthful of clover in the weed-grown gutter, 


Solomon Fearing wound the reins round the whip 
and backed down rheumatically from the box. 
“Looks like Sol was in financial difficulties agin, 
Lem,” observed Uncle Si Bonney. 
“Yep,” agreed Lem, “Six months sence he 
made out that last bill for Mis’ Mandover, ain't it?” 
“More,” said Uncle Eli Emmons. ut herd 











| walt a few weeks after Mis’ Mandover asked fer 
lit. Solomon ain’t to say hasty. 


Howdy, Sol!” 

Solomon settled heavily on the stool that some 
one’s foot shoved hospitably toward him. 

“Mis’ Mandover —” he began. 

“Didn't [ tell ye?” exulted Uncle Si. 

“Mis? Mandover,” resumed Solomon, ‘she says 
she wants her bill.” 

“Onreasonable woman!” ejaculated Uncle Ell. 

Solomon perceived no irony. ‘* Well, I don’t 
know’s I kin say that, exactly,” he explained con- 
scientiously. “She ast me last year to let her ac- 
counts run till they was sizable enough to pay by 
check, all Ina lump; said she don’t like to bother 
with change, ’specially when her mind’s sot on 
makin’ a train. Mis’ Mandover’s narvis, and she 
never does seem to hev the right change, and 
soon’s she begins fussin’ fer it, she spills silver 
down behind the cushions, or a dollar bill flies out 
the winder. So I greed we'd let her ’count run, 
and [ain't one to go back on my word; only it’s a 
favor to Mis’ Mandover, and it does seem ’sif she’d 
ought to do her part. And she don’t; she won't; 
jest won't! Mis’ Mandover’s dretful obstinate.” 

“Mebbe; mebbe,” remarked Uncle Si. ‘But 
she sure oughtn’t to haggle with ye, Solomon.” 

“She don’t,” responded Solomon sadly. “She 
Says she’ll pay whatever I charge, and trust to my 
conscience it’s e’rect. But how do I know whether 
it’s c’rect or not? Drivin’s my business; I drive 
folks every day; ’tain’t to be expected Mis’ Man- 
dover’s goln’s and comin’s should stick in my mind 
more'n other folks’s. You'd think they’d stick in 
hers, though, but they don’t. We made out, be- 
tween us, how many times she’d been up to Boston 
—that means the airly train, and she always rides; 
but comin’ home, she ginerally walks, unless it’s 
rainy or her bundles are heavy. How’m I to know 
what Mis’ Mandover shopped fer in Boston and 
what her bundles weighed? What you snickerin’ 
about, Si Bonney 2” 

“I ain't snickerin’!” wheezed Uncle Si. “It's 
jest appreciation kind of mixed with asthma.” 

“Well,” said Solomon, “ef Mis’ Mandover don’t 
remember what she doos when she travels, ’tain’t 
likely she would when she stays to home. She’d 
ha’ clean forgot Daisy Penney’s weddin’ ef I hadn't 
reminded her; and drivin’ to the hospital, too, 
along with Jane Satterlee and her ma the time 
Jane had her thumb X-rayed—the spoiled young 
one—and screamed bloody murder all the way! 
Sech goin’s on for a respectable hack! J ain’t 
fergot ef Mis’ Mandover has!” 

“Seems to me, Sol, your memory’ 
without Mis’ Mandover’s,” interjected Lemuel, 
“T wouldn’t worry, She wouldn't go bankrupt ef 
she overpaid ye a quarter.’ 

“Solomon don't want no onearned quarters on his 
conscience,” remonstrated Uncle Eli. “Lemuel, 
I’m surprised at ye.” 

“IT don’t want nothin’ I didn’t earn,” protested 
Solomon sturdily. “But T want everythin’ I did. 
Can't ye help me out, some of ye You, now, 
Uncle Ell; ye can’t do much nowadays but jest 
watch the passin’ —” 

“Watch the passin’! snorted Uncle Eli fu- 
riously. “Likely I do more or less; but ef my 
brains weren’t more sarviceable’n my eyes be —” 

“Ca’m down, Eli, ca’m down; don't go off at half 
cock,” urged Uncle Si pacifically. ‘*Old men fer 
counsel,’ ye know; Solomon’s jest askin’ advice.” 

“I thought, betwixt ye, ye might remember, 
persisted the obtuse Solomon, “Ye did last time.” 

“Not agin, Solomon, not agin; it jest happened 
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that way once; 
advice this time—can we, Eli?” 

“Mebbe you can’t, Si,” said Uncle Eli with per- 
verse satisfaction, “but I kin. Mis’ Mandover 
was to a dentist’s In Boston every time she went 
up this season; and she rid home nn the station 
regular, 80's the evenin’ damp wouldn’t start her 
teeth achin’; that is, every time but once, and then 
she went to her cousin’s weddin’, which was in 
the mornin’, and she caught the three-fifteen home. 
And you've left out Mis’ Peavey's garden party. 
And there was the Pedrick funeral, acrost the 
tracks—mebbe the carriage was sent, and it’s up 
to the Pedricks; but I don’t seurcely think so.” 

“I knowed ye could help me out, ef ye only 
would, Uncle Eli,” said Solomon with a deep sigh 
of relief. ** Hey, there, Starface! Whitey! Y 
goin’ ter spend the bull day chewin’ that hitchiu’ 
post, ye lazy critters?” 


* © 
A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 




















Kind Old Lady—I'm sure you won't mind my asking 
you, but are youa relative of Captain Jones of Mudford? 

The Of ficer—Madam, | am Captain Jones of Mudford. 

Kind Old Lady—Ah! Then that accounts for the ex- 
traordinary resemblance. 


—Fred Buchanan in London Opinion, 
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THE SYRIAN LOCUSTS. 


FRIEND of The Companion who read the 
A account of the locust plague in Palestine | 
that appeared In a recent issue of the paper | 
found in the London Times the following expe 
ence of an Englishwoman who was in Syria at the 
time of the devastation: 

Shortly after the beginning of the war a strict ; 
blockade was put in force, and Syria was thrown 
upon its o resources, So far as food Is cot 
ed, the crops of the Lebanon, of northern | 
via and of Asia Minor can feed a count ry many 
times larger than their own. The first year, there- 
ney except of European 

















But spring, instead of bringing relief, brought 
the locusts. The remembrance of them still haunts 
me and gives mea feeling that [can only describe 
as nausea, All round us the people went out into 
their flelds and gardens, beating tin cans and shout- 


| ing to scare the enormous insects away before they 


settled down to feed. They flew in light swarms 
—some twenty to the square foot, perhaps, in two 
or three layers. 

At the end of a week they all settled on the 
sandy plains between the coast and the fertile 
mountain slopes, covering square miles with a 
heavy coating of black and yellow. There they 
died—after having laid their eggs. 


We began to realize that the real plague was | 


yet to come. Hundreds of men and boys were 


put we can’t give ye more’n good | 
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transmitter is essentially a microphone, and the 
pressure of the sound waves is communicated to 
the conductors by means of a diaphragm. The 
submarine, equipped for battle under the sea, is 
provided with microphones on the port and star- 
board bows. Telephones enable the submarine 

ander to listen to the sounds gathered by 
rophones. 

If the submarine is not-pointed head-on toward 
the ship it means to attack, the microphones on 
the off side will receive fewer vibrations than the 
others, and the difference in the volume of sound 
received by the two microphone detectors will be 
| observed at once by the telephone receivers. The 
commander will then change his course until he 
hears equally well with both earpieces. 

Although it is perfectly feasible to direct a sub- 
marine by telephone, it is much more effective to 
convert the microphone vibrations into visual 
sounds, As a result, the commander of a sub- 
marine has only to watch a finger move over x dial 
in order to know what course he should steer. 
In a sense, he sees the sound that the micro- 
\ phone detectors hear. 
| A visual steering indicator is primarily depended 
\ | upon to guide the submarine, but telephones are 
| connected with the microphones, to be used when 
j oceasion arises, With their ald, one underwater 

, sound can be distinguished from another and be 
| interpreted correctly. A tramp steamer may be 
microphonically distinguished from a Mauretania, 
a torpedo boat from a superdreadnuaught, and, 
‘above all, a subsurface craft from a surface craft. 
' Thus you can tell the character of an unseen ship 
while it is still a long distance off. 
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i A SAGACIOUS GOOSE. 


N “Adventures Among Birds,” Mr. W. H. 
I Hudson relates many unusual stories of birds 
of many kinds, Not the least interesting of 
them is the following anecdote that he tells about 
a wily old gander. 
| Ona certain small island ou the coast of Norway 
; the zeese used to congregate every year in large 
| numbers, and here one autuinn some years ago a 
| goose was cauglit by the leg in a steel trap set for 
la fox. The keeper from a distance saw the whole 
vast gathering of geese rise up and cirele round 
and round in a cloud, with a tremendous outery, 
and when he got to the spot le found the bird 
strugeling violently In the trap. He took it home 
; toa larger island close by, where his master, my 
‘ informant’s friend, hada farm. From that day the 
| Wild geese never settled on the islet, which they 
had used as a resting place for many years. 
| The bird he had aceidentally caught was an old 
gander, and {ts leg was broken; but the keeper 
, Set Lo Ww ork to repair the injury, and after binding 
| it up he put the bird into an outhouse, and eventu- 
| any it got quite well. He pinioned it and put it 
| out with the other birds. A little while before the 
j old gander had been caught the foxes had become 
so troublesome at the farm that it was found nee- 
essary to shut up all the birds every night in in- 
| closures and houses made for the purpose ; and as 
ithe birds preferred to be out, the keeper had to 
‘spend a good deal of time every evening in collect- 
ing and driving them in. 
Now, before the old wild goose had been able to 
| go about many days with the others it was noticed 
that he was acquiring a kind of mastery over them, 
and that every day as evening approached he began 
| to try to lead, and failing in that, to drive, them to 
the Inclosures and buildings. The keeper, curious 
to see how far this would go, began to relax his 
efforts; and as his efforts slackened the gander’s 
zeal Increased, until he was left to do the whole 
| work himself; all the keeper had to do was to go 
. round and shut the doors. That state of things 
had now continued for some years, and the old 
wild goose was the acknowledged leader and 
j master of all the birds on the farm. 

















sent out by the Red Cross to dig up the eggs buried ; 


in the sand; thousands of bagfuls were gathered 
and destroyed—all in vain. After a short time the 
little ones began to come out. They did not fly, 
but, like armies of great black ants, they marched 
across the sandy plain until they reached the first 
fleld. There they stopped to eat, and never moved 
until every plant had been stripped. Herbs, bushes 
and trees were left naked, robbed even of their 
bark. The diabolical armies moved on, never 
pausing, stronger every day. The people built 
hedges of thorns and brambles round the fields; 
but the locusts came on, silent, gnawing—one 
often eating another if he happened to get hold of ; 
his neighbor instead of a leaf or a bough. 

When they came to the thorny barricades they : 
began to creep through. Then the owners of the 
field, when the whole hedge was filled with young 
locusts, set fire to it. Millions of insects were 
destroyed in that way; but myriads came on be- 
hind, creeping over the smouldering branches and 
bodies, burning up themselves, but making a way 
for others. New thorn branches were thrown 
down and burned up, but the brambles gave out 
long before the locusts did. Then hundreds of 
men gathered before sunrise, when the night damp 
had weighted the wings of the insects, which 
stuck as if lifeless to trunks and branches. One 
big missionary college sent some hundreds of 
students out at two o’clock at night; they killed 
thousands and thousands of insects before sun- 
rise. But all in vain, 

At the end of July the whole olive and grape 
crop of the Lebanon and southern Syria had gone. 
The wheat crop in the north was damaged in 
places, but not rulned., The fruit trees had suf- 
fered, but might still yleld some harvest. 

So we entered the autumn of 1915. Toward 
spring cases of starvation began to be known. 
People were found in the streets unconscious and 
were carried to the hospitals. We passed women 
and children lying by the roadside with closed 
eyes and ghastly, pale faces. It was a common 
thing to find people searching the garbage heaps 
for orange peel, old bones or other refuse, and 
eating them greedily when found. Everywhere 
women could be seen seeking eatable weeds among 









the erass along the roads. Terrible reports began 
to run through the city. In the Kesserman, a 
barren district in the Lebanon range, there were 





even cases of the eating of human flesh. 
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BATTLING UNDER THE SEA. 


THOUGH the submarine is blind after it 
dives, it can be made to hear with the aid 
of microphones, or electrical ears. Mr. 
Edward F. Chandler, an inventor who has made 
a study of submarine problems, has invented a 
method by which he believes a submerged craft 
may direct its course toward a hostile ship. 

In describing the process In Pepwar. | Sctence 
Monthly, he says: In the modern'telephone the 
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A DOUBLE TRAGEDY. 


OTH Lady Caroline, the youngest daughter 
of William Charles Keppel, fourth Earl of 
Albemarle, and her sister, Lady Mary 
Stephenson, were wont to declare that during the 
whole of their long London lives they never had a 
carriage of their own. They were both great 
walkers, and did all their calling and shopping on 
| foot. To this may perhaps be attributed the fact 
that they both lived to be more than eighty years 
{of age. Occasionally their kind friends would 
i offer to lend them a carriage, and Lady Caroline 
‘one day accepted the offer of Mrs. Lewis Huth’s 
brougham. 

Piate glass had just begun to supersede the old 
method of glazing carriage windows. Lady Caro- 
line set off on her drive; wishing to give the conch- 
man an order, she promptly put her head through 
the plate-glass window to do so, for she did not 
perceive that it was shut! A great smash of glass 
was the result. Lady Caroline was horrified at 
the disaster; and when shortly afterwards she 
| saw Mrs. Huth passing, she determined to stop the 
carriage and explain matters. This she at once 
did, but in so doing she put her head through the 
opposite plate-glass window, with the same unfor- 
tunate result! 


* & 


PLENTY OF QUARRELS. 


MONG the applicants for employment in the 

A service ofa New Jersey household there once 

came a big, strong Irish girl named Rosalie. 

“What was your reason for leaving your last 

i place, Rosalie?” asked the mistress during the 
| course of examination. 

“T couldn’t stand the way the master and mis- 
tress used to quarrel, mum,” was the reply of 
Rosalie. 

“Dear! dear!” exclaimed the lady. 
quarrel all the time?” 

“All the time, mum,” repeated Rosalie, nd, 
mum, whin it wasn’t me and him, it was me and 
her.” 


“Did they 
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THE BLOTTING-PAPER SWAMP. 


'N describing how blotting paper absorbs ink, 
I Popular Science Monthly says: Under the 

microscope, blotting paper when absorbing 
ink resembles, on a small scale, a marsh matted 
with shrubs, sticks and twigs, round which water 
| is flowing. Sothe ink runs about among the fibres 
that together form the spongy paper. 

There is a limit to the amount of liquid that a 
“blotter” will absorb, as there is a limit to the 
amount,of water that amarsh will absorb before 
it overflows... The limit fn the “blotter” is the com- 
bined capillary attraction of the fibrous shreds, 
sticksand twigs that together form the paper. 
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» The Youth's Companion 


HE Home Calendar for 1917 follows the attrac- 
tive plan of preceding years. It finds a place in 
the home, not only because it is useful, but also 
because the design of it makes it an admirable ornament. 


The form of the Calendar is a pad of twelve sheets, 
each one of which carries the calendar of a month and 
—in the margin in smaller print—the calendar of the 
month that precedes and the one that follows. Each 
sheet also has a seasonable drawing and an appropriate 
aphorism. The combination of calendar, picture and 


FARLY- RENEWAL 


STON, MASS 


bit of humor or wisdom makes the Calendar what it is 
intended to be—practical and distinctive. 

The pad, which measures 234 x 334 inches, is attached 
to a decorated mount, 434 x53 inches in size. It can 
be hung on the wall or, by means of an ingenious fold- 
ing attachment at the back, can be placed upright on 
the desk, the table or the mantel. 

The Calendar will be given to all new subscribers, 
and to all old subscribers who renew their subscription 
for 1917. 


- SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In the hope that our subscribers may send us their renewals 
before the holiday rush we make the following remarkable 
offers to those who can accept them without delay. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AND 
MCCALL’S MAGAZINE 


When you renew your subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion, add 10 cents more 
($2.10 in‘all) and receive McCall’s Magazine, 
monthly, for one year, including a 15-cent 
Dress Pattern. The regular price of this com- 
bination is $2.65. 


The above offer is open for a limited time; very 
soon the publishers of McCall’s will advance the price 
of their publication. For the present, however, we 
will accept orders at the old rates. 

The free McCall Pattern should be selected from first copy of McCall's Magazine. Send 


your order for pattern, with 2-cent stamp, direct to the McCall Co., New York City, give 
number and size of pattern, state that you subscribed through The Companion. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AND 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


For $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all) we will extend 
your subscription for The Companion one year 
and also enter your name for a twelve months’ 
subscription for Review of Reviews. The 
regular price of this combination is $5.00. 


THE BIG THREE OFFER 


For $3.10 we will extend your subscription 
for The Companion one year and send you 
Review of Reviews one year and McCall’s 
Magazine one year (with 15c. Dress Pattern). 
Value of the above $5.65. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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They will be gladly answered. 





NAILING. Grasp the ham- 
mer well toward the end of 
the handle, and hold it pa 

altel with the forearm, L 





yok 
at the head of the nail and 








strike it with even, decisive 
blows, keeping elbow 


steady. 












YG ACROSS THE 
"OCK. Setting a sharp 
pencil or knife blade at the 
point where the line is to 
trosa the stock, slide the 
square against it, Hold the 
square at that point, and 
draue the line. 


WINTER DECORATIONS. 


Te E girl who likes to tramp in 

the winter woods can b ig back 
from them an almost endless 
variety of beautiful things. There is 
searcely a plant, from the loftiest tree 
to the smallest herb, but has its con- 
tribution ready for one with a dis- 
cerning eye. 

The bare twigs of maple, willow 
and other deciduous trees are often 
richly colored, and make a handsome 
round for a cleverly arranged 
bouquet. ‘The feathery plumes of pine 
and eedar give a soft, green mistin: 
to a gray corner of the room out of 
which the rich red of winter berries 
may gleam alluringly. Ghost bou- 
quets of delical y ben 
toshow a fairly ethereal beauty when 
arranged so that the dark pencilings 
plumes are brought 
lit light. 
ve pappus-beari 










































out in just the 

Many plants hy 
seeds that produc 
flowers of the road: 








woodland glades in autumn, and some 
remain all winter; but not all of them 
are suitable for decorative purposes. 
because when dry the seeds loosen 
from the plant and fly about. The 
same trouble virtually prohibits the 
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PULLING A NAIL. Place 
small block wuler the head 
of the hammer. Then the 
nail can be drawn out 
straight, ready for use again, 
the hole is not enlarged, and 
the hammer will not’ mar 
the surface of the wood. 


SANDING, Draw a piece 
of sandpaper tight over one 
face and both edges of a 
‘small block of wood and hold 
it there. Using this block, 
make your strokes length 
wise only, with the grain of 
the woot, 
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RIPSAWING, Fix small 
pieces of stock tm the vise. 

mn starting the kerf, guide 
the saw with the index finger 
of the lest hand, Hold the 
cutting cige of the saw ata 
right angle to the surface of 
the board. 





EDGE PLANING. Move 
the plane forward with the 
cutting edye atan angle to 
the lengthiise dimension of 
the stock, but keep the bed of 
the plane on the surface that 
youw are planing, Mroughout 
its whole length. 


BORING ACHOLE. Keep 
the end of the brace firmly 
against the body. Hold the 
bit ata right angle to the 
board. When the point 
comes throngh the board, 
withdraw the bit and cone 
plete from the opposite side. 








BROAD SURFACE PLAN- 
ING, Hold the plane atan 
angle, In starting the stroke, 
apply the ght with the 
deft hand; in finishing it, 
apply it with the right hand. 
That prevents rounding the 
surface at the ends, 





SCREW DRIVING, Hold 
the sercw driver in line with 
the serow and put enoush 
pressure on it so that it will 
not stip out of the stot in 
the screw head and mar the 
edyes of the slot or the sure 


sace of the wood. 














MEASURING, Hold the 
ruler on edge with one end 
Nush with one end of the 
stock, Hold the point of a 
sharp pencil or knife blade 
on the required spot. Gire 
the peacil w turn or the knife 
blade a push, 











COUNTER: Keep 
the shank of the countersin 
ata right anjle with the 
surface of the board, Make 
the hole large enough toallow 
the head af the serew to be 
driven slightly below the sur- 
Sace of the board, 








CROSSCUT. SAWING, 
With the left hana hold the 
stock firmly against the to, 
crosspiece on the bench hook. 
In starting the cut, guide 
the saw by the index finger. 
Cre long, light strokes, and 
keep the eye on the work. 





CHISELING ACROSS 

THE GRAIN. The left 

hand grips the chisel near 

the cutting edge and draws 

tt across the grain of the 
le. 


wood atan angle. The right 
hand does not sh the chisel 
it merely guides it. 
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can all be different, so as to give a 
pleasing variety of flavor. Besides 
being useful as a covering, chocolate 
has real food value and an excellent 
flavor. 

For the best results in coating, it is 
well to buy “coating chocolate,” sold 
for that special purpose. If that form 
of chocolate ts not available, substi- 
tute some other, which may be sweet- 
ened with XXXX sugar. Purchase 
more chocolate than will be needed 
for the coating. Every candy maker 
will do well to experiment for herself 
in the rather uncertain but interest- 
ing process of chocolate coating. 

Choose a dry, sunny day for the 
work; it is Impossible effectively to 
handle chocolate in damp weather. 
Professional confectioners have to 
create the necessary atmosphere in 
order to work af all times. The room 
must be warm and dry. 

Break the chocolate {iuto small 
pieces into a dish that will fit easily 
over a pan containing hot water, Let 
the water in the pan boil vigorously ; 
then remove the pan from the fire. 
After the steam has ceased to rise 
above the top, and not until then, set 
the dish with the chocolate over the 
hot water, The purpose is to soften 


use of hemlock boughs 
for winter home decora- 
tion, A day or two of 
steam heat loosens the 
fine leaves from the twigs 
and scatters them unti- 
dily. Cedar lasts longer, 
and white and piteh pine 
hold their leaves almost 
indefinitely. 

Of the pappus-bearing 
plants milkweed has 
pods that are odd and 
beautiful for a brief time ; 
but soon the seeds sail 
forth on mist-like bal- 
loons of white down, and 
the plants must be ban- 
ished, Clematis and the 
thistles do not hold their 
seeds long enough and 
are not to be considered, 
Best of all plants for the 
purpose are the tall gold- 
enrods of fletd and road- 
side, pasture and open 
forest ylade. 

Those tall goldenrods 
bloom late; they often 
show yellow plumes in 
sheltered spots in No- 
vember, and hold their 
seeds well through the 





winter; their gray pappus fluffs out in ghostly sem- | 
Diance of the flowers that onee bloomed there. 
They stand well above the snow, and are the be 
ting birds all winte 
be plueked and brought into the house at an 
before spring and make a charming dec 
it becomes untidy. | oled, round-ovate f 
ally pleasant is it to pick poldenrod on a/| peneilings are as bright and fresh in February as. 
musty day or a morning after rain, when the drip | in August, The vine alone is an arti 
of moisture has matted down the pappus hairs and 
they seem nothing except dead, brown stems. A | lacks th 
halt hour in the dry air of the house will change all 


delight of seed-e; 








that will last along time be fo! 












CROSSCUT SAWING ON 
a SAWHORSE. Rest the 
hoard firmly on the horse 
aud hold the saw so that the 
cutting edge makes an anale 
of forty-five deqrees with he 
surface of the board, Guide 
the saw with Ue index finger. 





























8 
Commonest and most attractive of all red berrie 
‘in winter, however, is the pigeon berry or partridge 
Ty (Mifchella repens). The plant itself is a de- 
They may ; light to all wood lovers 
ne, It creeps along the ground in the woods, and loves 
‘ation | the shade under pines best. Its glo: 





that; the draggled plumes grow 
again as they dry, and round out 





into soft gray fluff once more | 


before your eyes. 

Best of all winter decorations, 
however, are the red berries 
that cling to some shrubs and 
vines all winter. In_ places 
where the barberry is found it 
can be used with excellent ef- 





fect to give the rich red of its! 


berries to a mass of white- or 
pitch-pine tips. Against a sun- 
set window the translucent red 
is very beautiful. 

More common over a wide 
range is the Ame: 
known as winterberry or black 
alder (Ilex verticillata), The 
clustered, bright scarlet berries 
ripen in late autumn and, al- 
though at their best at Christ- 
mas time, remain during the 
They cling well when 
branches are brought into the 











house and hold their shape and | 


bright color for a long time. 
The winterberry thrives best 


in low ground, and adds charm | 


to a walk by the brookside or 
along the margin of a pond, 





the whole season through, 









lort-peti- 





ves With their de 





Hecora- 


tion, but there is no period of the year when it 
dided charm of the bright berries strung 
upon it jike coral beads, 


can holly | 








The berries are. still there, 
jYound and plump, when the 
small, twin-trumpet blooms give 
forth their delicate fragrance in 
early summer, The leaves are 
evergreen, and the plant smiles 
out from under the snow to re- 
ward the searcher as well in 
early March as in late autumn. 

A few sprigs of Mitchella re- 
pens peeping from among furs 
jimake an effective and lasting 
jco ge bouquet in winter. 
| Freezing weather that is imme- 
diate death to hothouse flowers 
j does them no harm, Grouped 
just by themselves in a broad, 
low receptacle, they add bright- 
| ness and beauty to the dimer 
table, to the library or to the 
living room. 

If the stems are placed in 
water, they will last for many 
days; and if they are plucked 
close tothe ground so that the 
¢ roots remain, they will 
i thrive almost indefinitely in an 
‘atmosphere that is not too hot 
and dry, They are an easily 
| won first prize for a walk in the 
winter woods, and, fortunately, 
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| CHOCOLATE COATING. 


ieate white | 





SAW. 
HORSE, Keep the side of 
the sawat right angles tothe 
side of the board and the 
cutting edge at an angle of 
Sorty-tive degrees. Keep the 
cye at the point where the 
saw follows the mark. 


RIPSAWING ON A 


late appears smo: 
olate a nut or a 


the whole of each lump 
of chocolate at the 
same time. The outside 
should not become liquid 
while the centre of the 
Jump is still hard. 

Stir the mass gently 
from the time when it 
begins to soften. When 
it is all melted, remove 
the dish from the hot 
water and by slow 
smoothing motions work 

+ the oil globules into the 
mass. Hard beating or 
rapid motion will not ac- 
complish that end, and 
will, In fact, work harm, 
The ofl must be incor- 
porated into the mass 
as carefully as the first 
drops of olive oil into a 
mayonnaise dressing. 
The useful elimination 
of the oi! globules differ- 
entiates the process of 
chocolate coating from 
chocolate dipping. The 
chocolate thus prepared 
dries quickly and evenly 
and has a consistency 
differeut from that of 
the chocolate applied by 


although much sought for, they are still quite ! the dipping method. When.the mass of choco- 
‘gommon throughout a wide range of country. 


oth, test it. Drop into the choc- 
centre of fondant, and when it 


has been entirely covered lift it out with a copper 
bonbon dipper, such as was described In the Girls’ 


Page for September 7, 1911, in the article, ‘Some 
Candy Utensils.” Shaking the dipper gently, let 


late fall upon a piece of oiled 


looks well, for if one piece touches any! papers If it slides, the base will have a thin pro- 


1 A BOX of chocolate-coated candies always |a drop_of choco! 


other as it is jostled about in-the box it 


jection that(is \undesirable not only because it 


' cannot leave upon It an unsightly tonch of strange) looks untidy, -but-becalise It-breaks easily and 


|color, At the same time the candies themselves | leaves the centre exposed. 


If the coating is 
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Isn’t it great when 
Santa Claus brings 
Necco Lemon Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Hoar- 
hound Drops, Sweet- 
hearts, Boston Baked 
Beans, Necco and 


Hub Wafers! 


Every package is filled 
with delicious 
joy-drops. Ask 
|| Santa to be 
sure and bring # & 
you NECCO e e 
Sweets. ; 
There are goon 
seven tasty 
flavors in each 
Hub and ‘me * 
Necco Wafer 
package. 








The 
New England 
Confectionery Co. 


Boston, 
Mass. 




















A pure delicious and 9 
wholesome drink. Richin © 
food value yet of moderate 
price,it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 
. WALTER Baker & Co, ur 


DORCHESTER,MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 





EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -2° 42s 
free trial on this finest of bi 


les—the *“Ranger.’’ We 
will ship it to you on approval frzight prepai , Without a 


Sent deposit im advance, This iler isabsolutely genuine, 
WRI TO. for our big catalog showing 
TE DAY Or tal line of bicycles for 

boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It's free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, eyclometers, equipment. and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual pric A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $B each. 3 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we ean do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced, Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers, Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICAGO 


men and women, 
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sufficiently worked and is cool enough, the base 
will be even and the chocolate will become firm ! 
immediately. 

The coating should be done in a warm, dry 
room, but the finished candy should be removed 










| at once toa cool place. Do not, » place it 
in a refrigerator for long, bee: will become 
damp, will sweat, and so will be If there 


"about the haud as he can in ten minutes. 








is unusual need of haste, the ye Mning the 
coated creams may be set in the refrigerator for 
five minutes, but not longer. 
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A CROCHETED EDGE FOR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


HE crocheted edge here illustrated makes 
| an attractive finish for handkerchiefs. Al- 
though especially adapted to fine, sheer 
material, it can be used to advantage on plain 
linen handkerchiefs as well. 
Crochet the edge in white or in one of the light 
colors now popular for handkerchief borders. 
Use a fine steel crochet hook—No. 12 is a good 
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size—and fine thread, 
linen thread will serve your purpose, but you can 
make the daintiest edging of all from the mercer- 


No. 70 sewing thread or 


zed cotton now widely used for crocheting. The 
ace shown in the picture was made from No. 70 
ed tatting thread. 

In crocheting the lace make a chain of six stitches. 
and join in the first stiteh, 

Chain five and turn, making a double crochet. 
into the cirele. * Chain two and make another | 
double into the circle. Repeat until you have | 
four doubles in the eirele with a chain of two | 
between the doubles, | 

Chain five and turn, Make four doubles, with 
a chain of two between the doubles, in the second 
opening from the end, After making the fourth 
double, without chaining make a double crochet 
into the third stiteh of the first loop. That will 
give a straight edge for sewing on that side of the 
lace, 

Chain five and turn, making a double into the 
second opening, and repeat from **, 
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AN “ALL-HANDS” PARTY. 


PARTY where everyone helps with his hands 
A to furnish the entertainment provides an 
evening of fun that is out of the ordinary. 
Make invitation cards in the shape of an out- 
stretched hand, and merely say that you are bid- 
ding “all hands” to a party at the given time. 

When your guests arrive, they should find in 
conspicuous places about your rooms finger-board 
guides marked: “This Way to the Dining Room,” 
“This Way to the Cloakroom,” “This Way to the 
Lemonade,” “This Way Out.” 

A good game with which to start the evening is 
one that requires a sheet stretched tightly across 
a frame, with a small hole cut in it near the top. 
Have the girls go behind it and one after the other 
thrust a hand through the hole. The young men 
are to guess the owner of each hand. After that 
has been thoroughly tried, the men go behind the | 
sereen and thrust their hands through for the girls 
to guess. It Is needless to say that all rings should 
be removed. “Handy” articles like handker- 
chiefs, gloves and thimbles make suitable prizes 
for the most successful guessers. 

Next, have each player draw the figure of a hand 
with his left hand. Appoint judges and award a 
prize for the best drawing. 

A trial to determine the size of each hand fs 
also amusing. Pass a bow! of nuts, and let every- 
one take as large a handful as possible. The girl 
who holds the most nuts wins a prize; so, also, 
does the boy who seizes the largest handful. 

Another feat requires a bowl of beans placed at 
one end of the room. Let each player in turn go 
to it, thrust in his hand and see how many beans 
he can get on the back of his hand. He then 
walks round the room holding the beans in that 
Position. The person who has the most beans 


on the back of his hand at the end of the prome- , 


nade is adjudged the prize winner, 

Again, let each player write as many quotations 
The 
reading of the quotations Is usually very amusing. 

Still another test is to ask a series of questions 
about the hand. Of course, the hostess must pre- 
pare them in advance. Perhaps her list will be 
somewhat like this: What famous lover wished 
himself a glove? Romeo. What part of the hand 
is often eaten? Lady fingers. What part of the 


hand is a good reference? Index finger. What | 


famous woman had great difficulty in washing her 
hands? Lady Macbeth. What flower implies that 
a certain animal has hands? Foxglove. A little 


| thought will suggest other questions of the same 





| the skin, turn each half inside out. 


| patterns. 


; kind, 


‘When the flight of time makes it necessary for 
your guests to follow the pointing finger that reads 
“This Way Out,” doubtless “all hands’ will go 
home grateful for a pleasant evening. 


SICILIAN ORANGE BOXES. 


Sicily you frequently see neat Itttle circular 
[oes pale yellow in color, painted fn heral- 
dic designs and giving off the sweet smell of 
oranges. They are used for pins, small jewels or 
collar buttons, and are, in fact, orange skins. The 
process of making them is simple; there is indeed | 
no reason why American girls should not make 
them as well as the Sicilians do. 

Cut a thin-skinned orange or tangerine in half 
from its “north pole” to its “south pole” and care- 
fully remove the edible part. Without cracking | 
Into one half 
press the lower part of a small, round pasteboard 
or wooden pill box; Into the other press the cover. 
Then bind the two half skins so that they will 
adhere closely to the box. Trim the edges with 
a sharp knife and let the skins dry. When they 
are tough and leathery, paint the cover design in 
oll. 

Heraldic designs, college and family coats of 
arms and monograms in hold colors make effective 
The oil that remains in the skins will 













continue to perfume pleasantly the little box. 


Bul 
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We Believe in These Tires 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company believes in 
Blue Streak Bicycle Tires so strongly that they back 
these tires with a guaranty as wide as your wish 


and as deep as all sincerity. 


Blue Streaks must satisfy you or this big company 
will give you a new tire free—without quibble, 
without haggle, but with a willing smile. 


This is the Goodyear policy—the same policy that 


caused them to throw out all other brands of bi- 
cycle tires, to discard a fortune represented by the 
machinery used in making these brands, in order 
to devote all their time and attention thus saved to 
the one standardized brand—Blue Streaks—tires 
worthy to bear the Goodyear name, good enough 
to carry the Goodyear guaranty. 


Ask your dealer for these sturdy, speedy, hand- 


some Blue Streaks. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 





Guaranteed 








ATHER is a hard one 
to select for when it 
comes to Christmas pres- 
ents. Mighty few things 
you can be sure about. 
Yet there’s always one 
package that will bring 
out the welcome smile. 


COLGATE’S 


SHAVING LATHER 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Give those to Father 
at Christmas! 


If you are shaving now 
you might “hold out” 
one on father. You, too, 
will like Colgate’s. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 























A High School Course 
‘In Two Years Learn in your 


own home. Here 

tsa thorough, com- 

lete, and simplified high school course that you can 

inish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 

irements. Prepared by leading members of the 
ities of universities and academies. 







Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our book- 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P2419, Chicage, U.S. A. 


What Boys Think 
of a Boys’ Book: 


The Fullback 


By Lawrence Perry 






A.High-School Boy Says: 


Mr. Perry’s book gave me several 
ideas, and I sprang them on the school; 
ideas on how to play football, you 
know... They have no team work, no 
school spirit, but some of us have | 
gotten together and Lawrence Perry’s 
story is going to change all that. 


A Grammar-School Boy Says: 


It’s got (naming a football story by 
a prominent author) backed against 


the goal posts. Tom Kerry (the full- 
back) is a dandy. 


A Tatored Boy Says: 


My, how I wish I’d gone to a big 
school instead of sticking round home 
and being tutored! See the fun I’ve 
missed. I know I'd have gone through 
just as Tom Kerry did. He’s the 
kind of fellow I hope to meet when I 
get to college. 


Get It at 
Any Bookstore $1.25 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue New_York 
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THE HOUSE PROBLEM 
(continued), 
5. THE PLAN. 

N colonial times there was a 

I large kitchen to cook and eat 

in; a “butt’ry” for the churn, 
the milk and other food, and for 
the pots and pans; a back parlor 
to live in; a front parlor for the 
family portraits and the minister's 
call, and some chambers. But 
now intelligent people are analyz- 
ing their methods of living with a 
view to greater economies in house 
planning. 

Cooking, for example, is now 
recognized as scientific work that 
requires the precision, the cleanll- 
ness and the compactness of a lab- 
oratory. If the mistress of the 
house is her own cook, the kitehen 
need be only a small room, care- 
fully arranged and equipped so 
that the food can be prepared with 
the fewest number of steps. The 
diagram shows such a kitchen, 
compact to the last degree, 

If a maid does the work, there 
should be added a small sitting 
room for her. It is not rezsonable 
to ask her to do her work and to 
eat and to rest all in the same 
room. 

The machinery for cooking Is 
being revolutionized. Elce i 
gas and the fireless cooke 
only make cooking easier and more 
accurate and interesting but are a 
good business investment. 

The character of the dining room 
must be determined by individual 
taste. It may be an alcove off the 
living room, it may be merely one 
end of the living room, or it may 
bea separate room with a cupboard 
or closet for china and 
room, the size MW x 147 
it can be reduced or ine ed within bound 

Next in importance Is the sleeping api 
The old-fashioned scheme was to provide lai 
bedrooms and one bathroom, 














ment means a waste of heat and a larg 
room to dress In Small bedroom 
adapted to overcome those objections and to 
relieve the pressure on the second floor, which 
usually is more crowded than the first floor. Best 
of all is to have unheated rooms or screened 
sleeping balconies with dressing rooms and baths 
iuside. That is the logical and comfortable and 
economical plan. 

The living quarters may vary according to your 
habits of life from a single modera' 
e living room with libra 
room, play room, re a added. 
A front hall is no longer regarded as essential. 

After the living quarters comes the “service”— 
closets, stairs, and so forth, Closets have greatly 
changed. The tendency now ts toward hanging 
























Living Roow 
6°" 24° 





the top and filter down pi 
But now that we , and builder to the mechani 
have our windows open all night, that arrange- | to plunge everything into confusion, 
, chilly | assume that the builder is dishonest just because | 
are better | you find a knot hole or some other small defect. 





zed living | a year, and;if you can save yourself that \ex 
, sewing | and get along comfortably without her by 
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This is a typtcal first-floor plan, with kitchen 
slmilar to that shown below, and adapted to 
both the second-floor plans following. 


Room 





This is a typical second floor with three 
chambers for fire people and no place to dresn 


in except the cold bedrooms themselves. 


in adults loss of time and of atten- 
tion to business. 

A young woman, in speaking 
the other day of a severe cold from 

* which she had just recovered, 
remarked, “Why, it was simply 
awful, but I went to church just the 
same!” She seemet| to feel that 
in some way credit instead of most 
severe blame should be awarded 
her for thus scattering germs 
throughout the congregation. 

Another young woman was 
forced to sit throughout the church 
service beside a friend who was 
suffering froma cold. Asaresult, 
she caught it and was forced to 
give up virtually all of her work 
for several months. 

Every mother knows that, when 
one member of the family begins 
to cough and sneeze, nine times 
out of ten the cold will rn through 
the entire household. Facts, sci- 





DRIS30 
Roonw 


Siwina 


Room 
Ves 14 
(0x Jien Roost) 





This second floor is laid out with unheated 
sleeping room and warm dressing rooms, «nul 
sv accommodates seven people. 


Do not give orders to the men or even discuss 
changes with them. Let all fustructions start at 
perly through architect 
To do otherwise is 
And do not 











If you give him a chance, he will probably be glad 
to rectify mistakes, 


7. EQUIPMENT. 

Equipment is a matter to be worked out accord- 
ing to the accepted principles of tinance. If a 
maid costs twelve dollars a week In wages, board 
and room, or six hundred and twenty-four dollars 








a fireless cooker, an electric range, washing ma- 
chines, a vacuum-cleaning system, an automatic 
hot-water heater, and so forth, figure out which 
course will be cheaper. 

Finally, in deciding what you can afford for your 





up fewer and fewer things, and having cases of | whole expenditure, keep in mind the fact that 


drawers or sliding shelves for taking all except a | your object In building a house is to make a home, 
few articles of clothing that are cared for on frames | and that a home cannot be made by cut-and-dried 
hung from a pole. The closet should have light, ; rules. To reduce every consideration to a busi- 


—alayltight, if, possible,—and so gradually merge 
itself into a dressing room between the sleeping 
poreh and the bath. 

The accompanying diagrams show a house for 
seven persons. 
mistress alone but can be modified to accommo- 
dite a maid, and the third story can be finished 
for two more rooms and a bath. If the same floor 
area were divided in the usual way, there would be 
accommodations for only five instead of seven, or 





for seven instead of nine; and, furthermore, there | 






would be no sleeping po! and no warm place to 
dress in, and the bill for coal would be much larger. 

Finally, when all is arranged to sult your present 
needs, consider the possibilities for extension. 
Growing families are the best families, and should 
be provided for. Build with an eye to the future. 
It may help you when you want to sell to be able 
to show the other man how he can add to the house. 


6. CONSTRUCTION. 


When you are ready to translate your ideas into; cook book to which 
form, the ideal way is to have an entirely trust-! housewives 


worthy and efficient man do all the work for cost, 
plus a commission for his own service. If you 
know such a man, and you are not obliged to fix 
in advance the exact limit of cost, build your 
house that way. Otherwise have your contract 
figured by several good builders and accept the 
lowest bid. 

When it comes to signing the contract, remem- 
ber the progressive character of your mind. Every 
intelligent mind is always advancing, and the 
advance in your comprehension of the house 
problem in the six months during which your 
house is building will be marked by a similar 
advance In the sum you will spend. 





natural and Inevitable in any human undertaking, 
but most of the extras will represent things that 
you did not understand or appreciate until you 
began to see results, and that you ordered one by 
one because you wanted them, and because you 


There are | 
extra items owing to omissions that are of course | 





The kitchen is planned for the | human beings have a 


did not always reckon back to see what the sum, 


total was getting to be. A normal increase over 
the original price is from five to ten per cent. If 
you go above that, there is something radically 
wrong with the builder or the owner or the arehi- 
tect. When you have forecast the entire cost,— 
contract, architect’s fee, furniture and incidentals, 
—add to the grand total ten per cent to represent 
the cost of your edu jon in house building and 
to cover unforeseen additions and changes. 

Your bullder will probably be competent, but 
your workmen may not be. All that you can do 
about it is to encourage your architect to have the 
work first-class as far as specifications go, and 
executed by a good builder. Trouble comes from 
pinching and squeezing to get. the price down, 
‘When a man buys an automobile, he first decides 











what kind he wants, then he figures out what kind | know the intended recipient of an: 


he can afford to buy, and goes and buys it. But 
in the case of a house too often he decides 
what he wants, then decides that he must have 








it for two thirds of what it is worth, and con-| decorating the tre 


ness basis is to make a mere animal of yourself. 

Cows, pigs and hens are 

housed on a basis of 
1 


dollars and cent ™“ 





x 
love of beauty that ought 8 
to be gratified. 4 
’ 3 = 

9 

GAME BOOK. i 








HE Young People’s 
Societies of Ch 
tian Endeavor all 


over the State of Cali- 
fornia have been gather- 
ing material fora “social 
book.” 

The plan is similar to 
that of the popular club 





contribute 


“S._THE CENTURY COMPANY 





This is a typical attic providing sleeping 
It may be used with 


rooms for two people. 
either seconi-floor plan. 


ice. If itis a separate | finishes. It is better to make your house a little ‘last. The plan also allows the use of a smaller | 
good one to start with; , simpler and build it well. 





tree than would otherwise be necessary; and as 
there is no limit to the form and color of the tags 
it can be made very beautiful. The oddity of the 
various Identifying devices Is also the source of 
interest and amusement. 
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THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS. 
T: FE twenty-fifth of December, like everything 


else in the world, has two side: n outside 
and an fnside. The outside consists of the 

pictorial element: customs, ways of celebrating— 
in fact, all that meets the senses, That side alone 
would be worth while in a world that needs e 
thing it can get to break the monotony of life. 
And Christmas surely does that. Ho! 
tletoe, carols and dangling stockings, fir t that 
blossom into pyramids of light, white- rded, 
(plump Santa Clhiuses, shopping expeditions, the 
distribution of gifts, radiant smiles of pleasure, 
torrents of gratitude—all help to make Christmas 
what It Is. 

But when all has been said, they are only one 
side of the day, and not the real side at that. It 
is in something that Hes beyond the rea of 

ieyes and ears that you will find the true meanng 
of Christmas. It is ex- 
pre: 1 onee for all in 
the words, “Good will 
toward men.” 

A thought more 
charged with power to 
uplift: humanity never 
burst forth in words, 
There come times when 
those few syllables seem 
to be a key to the secret 
of living. Life has many 
overlapping interests — 
philosophy, reform, the 
love of man for woman, 
the love of a mother 
tor her ehild, research, 


























courtesy oF 








friendship, 
ploration, IP, 
art, politics, But all of 
them and others are 


fused and welded into 


and mis- | 


ence and common sense all urge 
us to apply the oft-quoted but sel- 
dom-adheredto golden rule, “As 
ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them.” 

Many physicians believe that the 
time is not far distant when a per- 
son suffering from a cold will be 
as certainly isolated as If attacked 
by measles, mumps or chicken 
pox—no one of which, according to 
eminent authorities, is so serious 
#® menace to health as the com- 
mon cold is. But until that time 
arvives, we can at least use a 
little kindly consideration for our 
own families, and also for the 
stranger outside our gates, and 
when a cold appears isolate our- 
selves—or our child—as much as 
possible until it is past. 

The following common -seuse 
Tules are worth keeping in mind: 
When coughing or sneezing, cover your mouth 
‘and nose with a handkerchief. 
| Do not leave saturated handkerchiefs lying care- 

lessly about, or allow,children to do so. 

| Remember that in no instance should a hand- 
kerehlef be dried and re-used, 

| Plenty of fresh air in a room of even tempera- 
ture, rest, an abundance of water and a cutting 
down of food for a day or two, together with a 
‘laxative or some simple remedy for colds, will in 
most cases drive away the distemper, whereas 
| if the patient remains up and about, it often hangs 
on for weeks and sometimes for months, 
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\ THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 


(Second Series.) 
Conclusion. 


| YI. 
N these articles we have called attention to the 
| three standard methods of saving most con- 
spicuous in the financial system of the United 
| States: the savings bank, the building and loan 
association and life Insurance. In dealing with 
the savings bank we have referred to certain 
allled subjects, Including the postal-savings sys- 
tem and school savings. In dealing with life 
insurance we have had to mention some other 
fo of insurance, such as sick-benefit societies 
afford. 
| Within the limits of the discussion, it has not 
been possible to deal with all the opportunitles 
for saving or all the methods of promoting thrift. 
| Related topics include, for exampk, savings funds 
| maintained by corporations for their employees, 
I 





and various small organizations the purpose of 
which is to promote saving for special purposes. 

The end we have mainly had in view has been 
[10 point out certain important phases of the say- 
| ings problem, and to make suggestions that apply 

especially Lo the savings of the average family; 
therefore it has been necessary to deal with some 
of the matters In very general terms. 

It is plain that for persons with a tendency to 
thrift there are many desirable methods of saving. 
The principles that should govern a choice may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) The savings bank or similar depository may 
| be utilized to advantage in order to provide agaist 








their favorite receipts, 
indorsed with their 
names. In this case, 
each society selects by 
vote the two best-liked 
games or schemes of en- 











In thia kitchen everything ta 
within the reach of the mistress 
us she sits in the centre. 


some tangible form of | misfortune, such as sickness or unemployment; 
betterment to the world | to meet future needs for which no definite time 
by the glowing warmth jean be tixed, such as educating the children; and 
of good will toward nen. | in a general way to furnish a safeguard against 
The human soul must | unexpected demands, and to make provision for 
throb with that emotion | old age. That form of saving should invariably 






tertainment that it has 
used in its particular organization and sends them 
to headquarters. Of course there will be many 


duplicates and variations, but the committee on 
publication will sort and classify and arrange them 
for the printer, and give each society credit for its 
contribution. 


izations also will find the idea at- 
a book van be printed cheaply, 
sure to find a ready local sale. Clippings 

‘amily Page or the Girls’ Page will often 


from the 
be of service in making up a book of this kind. 


* % 
A NOVEL CHRISTMAS TREE. 





NE family that always has a Christmas tree 
O gi a pleasing touch of novelty to the fes- 

livities by hiding the presents and hanging 
only clues to them on the tree. Each package 
has a distinguishing mark, as a heart, a triangle, 
an anchor or a star, cut from colored paper. A 
deviee exactly like the one on the package is 
pasted on a tag on which is also written the name 
of the person for whom the gift is intended. This 
tag is hung on the tree. 

The recipient of a tag that carries a given device 
must hunt for a package that ha: corresponding 
device. Since no two of the devices are alike, he 
does not recognize any package as his own until 
he has found the corresponding tag; nor does he 
other package 
unless he has seen the tag that carri device 
and read the name thereon, 

In this way all are enabled to work together in 
and the interest of mystery 



























before it can accomplish 
| any abiding achievement, whether it be painting 
ja picture, inventing a machine, writing a poem, 
building a house, casting a ballot, or training a 
child to a life of usefulness, 
Good will Is an active force. 
of others, but rigid scrutiny of yourself; approba- 
tion of merit, and hostility to Injustice; breadth 
of vision, and courage to oppose whatever is base ; 
finally, the feeling of brotherhood that distin- 
j guishes man from beast and leads to service. It 
‘is something deeper than a catchword of the 
Yuletide. Whether it takes the guise and title of 
philanthropy or religion or soctal service matters 
little. It is the vision, the effulgence, that makes 
Christmas stand for something more than the sur- 
face can possibly show. 


* ©¢ 


THAT COMMON MALADY—A COLD. 
Ne that winter is here, and grippe and in- 





fluenza are causing havoc throughout the 
Jand, it behooves every mother and every 
father to take an {immovable stand, in the int 
not only of the family but of justice and right, 
against the pernicious habit of allowing a child 
to go about, mixing unreservedly with family and 
companions, after he begins to show symptoms 
of a cold, 
Two or three days of isolation in bed will do 
neither child nor adult harm; and it is mere jus- 
tice to humanity to ce: attering, the germs. 

















e 





broadcast, or allowing those over whom we have . 


0. In child 
and the pos: 


control to de 
of vitality, 


n & cold means loss 
bility of, pneumonia, 








It breeds tolerance | 


be employed, but not to the extent of excluding 
other methods, 
(2) The building and loan association provides 
both an excellent method of buying a house and 
| a desirable form of saving. It requires regularity 
of payments, it cultivates a sense of financial re- 
sponsibility, and it offers an attractive rate of 
interest. You should take care not to assume too 
large a periodical payment, but if you have made 
that error you can usually rectify it without in- 
) curring any serious penalty. 
| (3) Use should be made of life insurance—with- 
in the reasonable ability of the family to meet the 
| premlums—as a provision against the death of 
| the earning member. Owing especially to the 
lower rate of premiums available in early life, 
| young men should assume some Insurance without 
waiting for family responsibilities. But it is espe 
| cially important in life insurance that the premium 
, incurred shall not exceed the ability of the insured 
‘to pay in all circumstances. Letting a policy 
| lapse within two or three years means a total loss; 
| letting it lapse after that, a partial loss. 

In formulating a policy for the care of savings, 
much depends upon the number of children in the 
family, thelr ages, their mental qualities and 
ambitions, and their plans in life. It is to be con- 
sidered whether any of the children have become 
earners, and, if so, whether their income goes into 
the family funds, or whether they are allowed to 
spend it or save it, as they please. If they have 
the handling of It themselves, the saving problem 
for the younger members becomes an individual 
instead of a family affair, although the course 
pursued will probably be subject to family in- 
fluence. (There is @isnally-a stage, especially in 








sequently finds himself in dificulties before he | in distributing the presents is maintained to the ; tuberculosis or some form of kidney trouble>and_ the easeof boys, when the younger members of the 
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Real Waffles 


VERYBODY likes 

waffles. They may be 
served appropriately for 
breakfast, luncheon or sup- 
per. They are extraordi- 
narily good when Crisco is 
used in the batter and espe- 
cially crisp as well as unus- 
ually dainty when cooked 
in Criscoed irons. 


RISCO 


wn Frying  Shordening 
Soe Frese an eae 


Crisco is the solid cream of veg- 
etable oil. It is delicate and rich 
and has neither taste nor odor. 


Over a million American 
housewives are consistent users 
of Crisco. They like it be- 
cause it helps them to serve 
foods that are appetizing and 
wholesome. 


Delicious Waffles 


They are Particularly Fine When Served 
With Maple Syrup or Honey 











3 cupfuls four 2 egg yolks 
¥4 teaspoonful baking 2 cupful r milk 
soda 2 tablespoonful 
1 teaspoonful melted Cri 
Ltablespoonful sugar 2 stiffly beaten ¢ 





(Use accurate level measurements) 





thi 





Sift, then measure the flour. Add to it 
salt and sugar, and sift into bowl 
beaten egg yolks, then the milk, then the 
Crisco. Beat thoroughly and fold in stiff 
egg whites. Cook on well Criscoed 
until brown and crisp. 





il 
beaten 
affle irons 








The Crisco Library 


You should secure the latest books 
of the Crisco Library. Handsomely 
bound and illustrated in colors and 
both written by Janet McKenzie 
Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 
and editor of American Cookery. 
Send for ‘“The Whys of Cooking”’. 
You may find some of your own 
household problems among the many 
questions asked and answered. ‘‘Bal- 
anced Daily Diet’’ describes a simp! 
system of meal planning with choice 
of foods best adapted to the proper 
building of mental and physical 
strength. Either book will make a 
valuable gift and each contains many 
new recipes and the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Sent for five 2-cent stamps 
or enclose twenty cents for both. 
Address Dept. G-12, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FOR DECEMBER | 
family have become financially independent, but | 
are yet unmarried, ‘Their saving problem during 
that period should be considered mainly with reter- 
ence to future family responsibilities of theirown, 

AL some point the savings of a prosperous aud 
thrifty family are likely to become too large to 
be eared for wholly with the grea ulvantage 
by the instit ul method. Moreover, it is not | 
desirable use extreme conservatism in 
finane matters on the part of persons of fairly | 
substantial means; that would lead to the per 








nent employment in savings banks of funds 


than the 


uch 
amounts for which those institu- 
tions are properly intended 

A rule for the guidance of one who is hesitating 


larger 


whether to place 
make a direct inve 

If the principal of funds is likely to be 
needed, a Savings institution is the plice tor it; 
if, on the other hand, the funds may be regarded 
as permanent property and the owner's require. | 
ments are not likely to exceed the amount of the 
interest earnings, it is proper to apply them to 
some direct investment 

Many persons whose means are not large, yet 
who have succeeded in accumulating substantial 
savings, find it good policy to invest in residential 
real estate; perhaps they build one or more 
houses in the vicinity of their own. Those who 
prefer a security investment ean obtain through 
trustworthy bankers good bonds of public or core 
poration issues, in denominations of one thousand 
dollars, or, in some cases, smaller amounts. 

Some banking houses have introduced methods 
of selling both bonds and stocks on a plan of ine 
stallment payments. Buying bonds on that plan, 
within very conservative limits, has certain merits 
as a means of thrift. Investment in stocks is a| 
topic somewhat outside the limits of this review. ; 
On broad grounds, such investment should be | 
discouraged until after a substantial amount has 
been invested in real estate or bonds. 


funds in a savings bank ov to 


stment is this 























The Companion is preparing a series of articles | 
on “Tnvestinents” that will appear, in due time, | 
on this page. : 


A NOVEL BELT ARRANGEMENT. 


NOVEL way of fastening a child’s belt to his 
dress that has several advantages over the 
ordinary method is to use buttons and‘ 


A belt attached in that way Is: 

comfortable for the child, 
since it will not slip either 
up or down; it can be re- 


buttonholes, 











moved easily when the 
dress is laundered; and it | 
always looks neat and 
trim, since it is so sensibly | 
secured that it will not 


crush or twist. 

lace the buttons where 
there is a pleat ora double 
thickness of the material. | 
Ifthe pattern does not pro- | 
vide pleats, you ean supply 

the necessary firm founda- 

tion for the buttons by 

stitching a of tape, 
under the material at the 











belt line 
If you use an ornamen- 
tal button for the front, a! 
shup fastener or a hook and eye will be a secure 


and satisfactory fastening 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER FROM THE 
BABY. j 


KAW an outline of the baby’s foot, including 
the toes if it is possible to get the pencil 
between them, and, having cut it out for a 


pattern, cut duplicates of it from colored blotting ! 
paper. Also cut one foot from heavy water-color 
paper or Bristol board for a cover. ‘Tie the blot 
and the cover together, and through holes 
near the big toe and the heel insert a ribbon by 
which to suspend the pad 
On the cover, Which you ca 





1 decorate according 











to your taste, write or print, “I will step on your 
Hlots,” and after the inscription put the baby’s 
name, Tf the child is old enough and has learned 
to write, let him sign his name himself 

Children ean use the same idea in making valen- 







tine blotters. In 
such sentiment as 


that case they will write some 


If you accept this foot of mine, 
I'll gladly be your valentine. 

Usually children like to make up their own lines, 
and it is @ good plan to let them do it 






JOM U7 
Wi CWC ara ~ 


Wild —~_? , 












STUFFINGS FOR THE CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 
| JIN the November number The Companion 
I printed receipts for a great variety of stuftings | 

for the Thanksgiving turkey or chicken. To | 
complete the list, it seems important to give the 
receipts that are especially designed to fit the 
Christmas goose. | 







French Chestnut Stufing.—Take three pints of 
Italian chestnuts, boiled until they are tender, 
then peeled and mixed smooth with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, a little parsley, shallots, pep- 
per and herbs. Cover the paste With stock and | 
cook it until it is thick ; then add a cupful of seeded 
raisins and stir them in | 

Rice and. Celery Dressing.—Take two cupfuls of! 
cold boiled rice, one cupful of minced celery, one | 
heaping tablespoonful of melted butter, and salt 
and pepper enough to season the mass.’ Mix the 
ingredients, and add enough sweet cream to mois- | 

| ten them well. Tn stuffing the goose, be careful 
not to fill it too full, | 

Potato and Eqq and Bread Dressing.— Take! 
equal quantities of stale bread crumbs and mashed | 
Irish potatoes, and season the mixture with butter, 
chopped onion, salt and pepper. Mix these well: | 
then add two'tablespoontuls of minced walnut 
meats and three hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine; ' 
then add the uncooked yolk of one egg. 

{pple and Celery Dressing.—Use equal quantitie: 
of chopped celery and tart apples, with one h 
cupful of sugar, and one teaspoonful of ground ein- 
namon for seasoning. This will be found equally 
| good for stuffing a capon or pork. 

















annoyances as nervousness 


‘comfort that your friend, the 


.C. TAYLOR 
| _760 FUR EXCHANGE BLDG. ST. LOUIS.MO. 


The cheerful feeling you pos-' 
sess after a drink of something 
hot and flavory should be only | 
the beginning of your satis- 
faction. 


For this very reason more and 
more people are turning from 
coffee to 


Instant Postum 


A lessened tendency to such 


and sleeplessness repays them. 


A ten-day trial of this delight- 
ful, flavory hot drink has 
assisted so many to health and 


Postum drinker, will tell you 
it’s well worth while. 


“There’s a Reason n 












Eaten on 

bread, 
crackers, 
or toast. 
Fine on 
saltines. 


“Coasting’s great—but 


BEECH-NUT 


PEANUT BUTTER 


is better.” 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 





your dealer 


TRAPPERS ‘Vitze "BB Ge 
EE BOOK 
Our catalog-Booklet entitled ‘‘Opportan- 
ities for pleasure and profit intrapping"’ 
Is different: you wiil say so when you 
muro le es FREE If you mali & postal 
g rappers supply 
will help you get started. Write Today. 


SHIP YOUR FURS TO 
F.c. Fur Co 








BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS KODAK 
ENLARGEMENTS FOR GIFTS tone 


mounted, 250. Send only the negative. Best Kodak Develop- 
ing. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints free with first roll. Or 
send six negatives, any size, and 10c. (stamps) for six prints. 


ROANOKE OYOLE COMPANY, 81 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


STAMPS 








75 var. foreign 2c. Name pa 


ist Free. Agts. | M: 
Leute lee. 











| 
QUAKER STAMP 0O.,Toledo, Ohlo. | Vaudeville Sketch: BE AY’ 
4 100 altt, Mexico, Turkey, etc.. 10. : tak 
| Stamps | wee seg Tig eae Ts eee 
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Billiard Book 


Free to Every Boy 


Send at Once—See How to 
Get This Table for Christmas 


Parents. boys and girls and guests are all 
fairly wild about the royal games of Carom 
and Pocket Billiards when played on Bruns- 
wick tables in cosy home surroundings. 

After school hours and winter evenings 
always find the Brunswick the center of 
merriment and wholesome exercise. 

Some styles can be set up quickly any- 
where and taken down easily after play. 

Not toys—but real men's tables with speed, 
accuracy and ever-level smoothness. 


Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


$30 and Up—Pay 10c. a Day 


Asmall first payment puts any Brunswick 
that you select in your home for Christmas. 
After that. pay the balance monthly, Why 
wait when all the grown folks who play will 
help you pay—terms as low as 10 cts. a day! 


Balls, Cues, etc., Free 


With every Brunswick Table we give you 
a complete Brunswick high-class Pluying 
Outfit—Rack. Murkers, Balls, Cues. Tips. 
expert book of 33 games, etc. 


Send This Coupon for 
Billiard Book FREE 


Get our 30-day home trial offer and see 
these tables in our handsome colored catalog 
—"Billiards—The Home Magnet.” 

Read in this book the letters of praise from fathers and 
mothers, ministers, teachersanddocturs, See his billiards 

boys home andseehow easy itistoown a ltrunywick, 
it—send the coupon for this free book 











The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 42Z, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your illustrated color-book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
Name... 


Address . 








More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, open vault and 
pool, which are breeding 
places for germs. Have a 
warm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house. 
No going out in cold weather. 
A boon to invalids, Endorsed 
by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 
Tho germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in tho container, which you empty or 
onth. Absolutely no odor. No more t 
mpty than ashes, Closet. absolute 
Write for full description and pric 


WE SANITARY MFG. CO. 12376, ROWE BLDG., DETROIT, 
sk about the f fot 

















































aning Wal thout Plumbin 


Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it 
out of your commissions on 
eales. 


tails of 1017 model. Address J. H. BUSH, Pres, Dept 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, ll. 


Monologues, Dia- 
logues, Minstret 
up Goods. Large Vatalog Free. 


erial, Drills 
‘0., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 


Mal 


8. DENISON & 





Breaking All Records 


WHEN A MAI ae 
A MAN 


sale of Harold Bell Wright’s 


latest book, “When a Man's a Man,” 
is expected to reach one million copies 


by January Ist. 


HAROLD 
BELL WRIGHT 


How to Obtain the 


Book Free 


‘We do not offer the book for sale. Itis 
given only to a present subscriber to 
pay him for securing a new subscrip- 
tion. Only one book will be allowed. 


Send us one new yearly subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 to pay 
for it, and we will present you with Harold 
Bell Wright's latest and best novel, 


“WHEN A MAN’S A MAN,” 
author’s regular copyrighted edition, send- 
ing the book to you postpaid. This book 
cannot be purchased anywhere for less than 
$1.35. Each copy ordered before Christmas 
will be mailed in a Christmas wrapper. Our 
Offer is good for a limited time only. Clos- 
ing date to be announced soon. Act at once. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ayenne and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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UeSTIOMS YOu Wise 


0 | about 


contents of Uus 


page 





They wi be gladly answered. 


THE MENTAL GYMNASIUM. 


'N one of the head master’s brief 
Tes after chapel, he aston- 

ished the students by saying 
that he probably could not pass 
many of the examinations th 
regularly set for them, See 
athe had not made himself 
tood, he explained his ap- 
parently compromising statement 
in this way: 

“some of the subjects that we 
study in school and college we 
use directly in the work of life; 
others we never use directly, but 
a faithful study of them so trains 
our minds that we can do our 
regular work more easily and efl- 
ciently. For example, today I 
am never called upon to use what 
long ago I learned of algebra and 
geometry; but I would not take 
any amount of money for the ben- 
efits of the discipline and mental 
training that I derived from those 
studies. The lessons were the 
apparatus by which T grew men- 
tally. It Is a great mistake for 
a boy to neglect a subject just 
because he cannot see how he 
will use it in the profession that 
He may not be 
able to make it narrowly useful, 
but infallibly it will make hin 
broadly useful. 

“The same is true of the train- 
ing of the physical body. No boy 
takes out of the gymnasium with 
him and into life the parallel bars, 
the trapeze, the flying rings. If 
he has used them aright, they 
have made him strong, self-reli- 
ant, ready to meet the diffeult 
tasks of life. They have strength- 
ened him so that he no longer 

is them. He will continue to 
exercise, but in a different way. 

Vhat, then, if he is no longer able 
to tum a handspring or to ‘pump’ 
on the parallel bars? He has 
strength and endurance and dar- 
ing and courage—the great physi- 
cal essentials of life. 

“So, although I admit that I 
am no longer able to accomplish 
the mental ‘giant swing’ of soly- 
ing original problems in geometry 
or of conjugating irregular Greek 
verbs, my study of geometry and 
Greek trained me so to use my 
mind that IT can meet the larger 
problems that I have to solve.” 
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THE KIONGA STAMP. 


PHILATELIC prophecy of 
A« earlier period of the 
European war has been 
fulfilled: occupation stamps for 
Afriean territory that Germany 
owned have appeared, Contrary 
to expectation, however, it was 
neither the British nor the Bel- 
gians who put forth this new pro- 
visional set, but Portugal; and 
whereas collectors had expected 
that when such an occupation 
series did appear, the stamps 
would be those of the conquered 
colony surcharged by the invading 
forces, what the Portuguese did 
was to use stamps of one of their 
own African colonies, Lourengo 
Marques, They surcharged them 
with the word KIONGA and the 
new value of the stamp, and by 
decree gave them postal validity 
in German East Africa. Kionga 
is a district lying east of Lake 
Nyassa. 

In 1911, after Portugal became 
3 republic, the 1898 stamps of 
Lourengo Marques bearing the 
portrait of King Carlos were sur- 
charged REPUBLICA. It is the 
100-reis, dark blue on bluish 
paper, of that set which the Portu- 
guese have surcharged KIONGA ; 
so that the new stamps put into 














use in German East Africa are doubly surcharged. | t 
The new set includes four values: one half cen-, quotient, I had 1+42+44=7. 


tavo and one, two and five centavos. 


A MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 


T an evening party, during a lull between | 
games aud music, one of the guests told a 
small group that, if they would think of a | 

number and follow a certain formula, he would tell 


them what the number was. 


When the persons in the group had consulted | 
one another and selected a number, the “magi- 
cian” told them to multiply it by three. 
“Is the result odd or even?” he asked, 





Odd,” was the answer. 


“Add one to make it even and divide by two; 
Is it odd or even?” 


then multiply by three again. 
“Odd 


“Add one to make it even and divide by two. 
How many times is nine contained in it?” 


“Once.” 

“You took seven,” s 
group admitted that he was right. 

They selected a second number. 








correct answer. 
“How did you do it?” they asked. 
“The key 
one toward th 
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id the magician, and the 


Again the ma- | 
gician used the same formula—and again gave the 


is simple enough,” he said, 
nswer if the number is odd after 
the first multiplication, count two ff it is odd 
after the second multiplication, and four for every 
time nine is contained in the last quotient, 


you ehose seven, it worked out (his way: 


7x3 ll, 





As the product of the muiplication was odd both , 


1x3— 33 
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Here are a dozen fascinating things for you to make that The Companion has no room to describe tn 
the paper itself. Rut the complete illustrated directions for making them are printed on separate sheets, 
and The Companion will send you such as you may desire. Set down by name and number the objects 
you wish to make; attach to your list the name and address to which your paper goes: inclose one 
lwo-ent stamp; send the whole to the Editor of the Boys’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





‘the final division is never taken into considera- | that the series might be extended. The design is 

tion.” characteristic of Ottoman stamps, and bears in the 
Then the magician asked the question, ‘Can | middle the inscription, ‘‘Mekka-al-Mukarrama,” 

| you explain why the key works?” and it happened | and at the top the words, ‘“Barid Hedjazi,” with 
that no one in the group could give an answer. ; the year of the Mohammedan era in Arabic figures | other day. 

, Can you? ‘at the sides. 

e ¢ | Pending the appearance of the stamps, arrange- 


{ments between the Egyptian postal authorities 
A TRICK WITH MATCHES. )and the city of Hedjaz, Arabia, made it possible, 


PLIT for a little distance the undipped end of by stamping Arabic initials on the letters in place 
amatch, Sharpen another match toa wedge- | of postage stamps, for Arabian mail to find an 
shaped end, and fit thetwo together. Against | Sutlet through the Hedjaz post office. 

the two balance a third to make a tripod, as in | 
Fig. 1. The puzzle is to lift the three with one 
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HOW TO HAVE STRONG HANDS. 


'N almost all athletic games it is of great im- 
portance to have strong, supple hands; in 


other match. With the fourth match press care- ! 
fully aga 






a valuable aid. 


in his hands. It is a physiological law that the 
smaller muscles when in action require proportion- 
ately less organic support than the larger muscles: 
{to use the legs in running quickly “winds” you, 


the loose mateh falls against the fourth. (Fig. 2.) | but you could milk cows all day and feel no 
Then, by catching the loose mateh in the angle | OTHAnic distress, although very likely you would 
of the two that are wedged together, you can lift feel muscular distress. 


all three. 





“Count 








acquire the stronger grip. 
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Arabian Stamps.—As an outcome of changes ! fessional 
that the war has made in the map of the Oricut, ! 
modern Arabia is soon to have a philatelic identity, 
independent. of Turkey, 
Stamps have not already been issued, 





bolts half an ineh thick, and tearing a tennis ball | times 











you need only to watch an expert 
typist write at the rate of a hun- 
dred words a minute, or to see the 
skilled planist play in rapid time, 
to get some idea of the possibill- 
ties that lie in every normal per- 
son’s hands. 

To strengthen the grip, it is 
necessary to increase the muscles 
of the forearm, for they control 
the fingers and are even more 
important than the muscles of 
the hand itself, although they are 
not to be neglected. The follow- 
Ing are all valuable exercises; if 
you persevere in them, you will 
find the strength and suppleness 
of your hands greatly increased: 

Crumple a sheet of newspaper 
in each hand toa convenient size, 
and with your arms at your sides, 
close first one hand, then the 
other, rather rapidly, until your 
forearms ache slightly. Do not 
attempt to retain the grip over- 
long, as that causes the expanded 
tendons to impede the circulation 
by pressing on the arteries. In- 
creased circulation is the prime 
object of exercise, and Is best 
gained by rhythmic alternate con- 
traction and relaxation. 

A second exercise is to lock the 
long finger of your right hand 
round the corresponding finger 
of your left hand, and to pull 
strongly acfoss your chest sev- 
eral times. Repeat the exercise 
with each pair of fingers. 

Number three fs a perfect exer- 
cise for the forearm and the grip. 
If practiced regularly on a pro- 
gressive scale, it will bring tre- 
mendous power. Take a broom, 
a tennis racket or any other 
paddle-shaped object, grip the 
handle at the end, and lay the 
flat part on a chair. Place one 
or two books or any other weight 
on the flat part, and with your 
grip on the handle lift them a few 
inches from the chair. Repeat 
the exercise a few times, then 
turn your back to the chair and 
lift with your hand reversed. 
You will readily see that the 
whole thing is a matter of lever- 
age. The books in themselves 
are light; but of course the far- 
ther a weight on a lever is from 
the fulerum the greater force it 
takes to move it. 

The fourth exercise especially 
increases suppleness. Extend 
your arms in front of you and, 
without bending the fingers at 
the first or second joints, bend 
the hand at the knuckles. Re- 
peat the exercise twenty or thirty 
times at first, and gradually in- 
crease the number until you can 
continue the movement for two 
or three minutes without much 
discomfort. 

The old contest of stick twist- 
ing, of which boys at country 
schools have long been fond, cre- 
ates a grip of iron, Two contest- 
ants stand facing each other and 
tightly hold in their raised hands 
a round stick, such as a broom 
handle ora stout cane. Each has 
one inside and one outside grip. 
At the word they lower the stick 
from above the level of their 
heads to the level of their waists. 
In the hands of the boy who has 
the weaker grip the stick will 
turn, and thereby show him to be 
the loser in the contest. 

No training for strengthening 
the hands is complete without 
practice in rope climbing. The 
exercise of raising and lowering 
your own weight requires strengtl: 
of hand not less than strength of 
upper arm and forearm, as you 
will quickly discover when you 
try it. 

Fasten an inch or an inch-and- 
ahalf rope to a strong beam in 
your barn or home gymnasium, 


imes and nine was contained once in the last | set is of only two denominations, half-plastre red | or even to the sturdy limb of a tree, and practice 
The remainder after | and one-plastre blue, although it was expected | climbing regularly, but be careful not to overdo. 

That advice applies to all of the exercises—when 
your muscles begin to ache, stop and rest; and 
before they feel thoroughly tired be wise enough 
to realize that you have done enough until an- 


HOW DID IT GET THERE? 


N arrow with wooden barbs too large to allow 

A it to be withdrawn, stuck through a hole ina 

solid piece of wood is a mystifying puzzle; 

but although it looks as if it must have been im- 

possible to put the arrow through the hole, the 
trick is really very simple. 

Make the arrow of basswood. Through a thin 
piece of wood bore a hole, into which the shaft of 
the arrow will just slip. Set 
1 many vocations, too, strength in the hands fs | the head of the arrow In a 
Fortunately, hands respond to | vise with the two barbs in 
training; even the person who is undersized and ; the jaws, and gradually put 
none too robust may acquire remarkable strength | On pressure until the barbs 
have been forced into a 
straight line with the shaft. 
It will then be possible to 
push the arrow through the 
hole. When the barbs have 
‘slipped through, soak the 
Other things being equal, | arrowhead in water. The 
of course, the possessor of general strength will | barbs will then expand to 
thelr original size and shape. 





The arrow cannot 
There are marvelous records of feats by pro-| be taken out again, because the cells and fibres 


strong men,” such as'lifting 987 pounds | of the wood are usually so broken by the process 
with the grip of one hand alone, doubling iron ; that they, will not stand the treatment a second 
It is best to make |the arrow of basswood.‘ 
if indeed the proposed ! intwo. Great agility and suppleness/of the- hands ||hecause-few other woods have so great a range! 
The new | are more common but scarcely less“ wonderful; |'of/expansion-and contraction: 
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A MIAMI-MADE Bicycle . 


Makes An All-Year-Round Christmas 


‘Here are the Four Lines of 


MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 


The MIAMI-MADE 
Racycle Pacemaker 
A bicycle that you are sure to like. 
Built for comfort, yet strong enough to 
withstand the hardest wear. 


The MIAMI-MADE 
Hudson Racer 
The qnachine of racing fame. Used 
by World's Champions. All types and 
prices to meet every need and taste. 


a 


The MIAMI-MADE 
Crimson Flyer 
A good all-round bicycle. Willstand 
up under the severest test that you 
may give it. 


The MIAMI-MADE 
Flying Merkel Roadster 
A sstrictly serviceable bicycle for 
hard usage in all kinds of weather and 
under all sorts of conditions. 


Just tip it off to Daddy or Mother 
that you want a bicycle for Christ- 
mas, and tell them why 


T’S the greatest developer for boys and girls that you 
could possibly get. It takes you to and from school; 
it takes you to the playground, and turns running 

errands into a pleasure. It takes you out into the open 
air, develops your muscles, lungs and brain. 


If your bicycle is MIAMI-MADE, you have a bicycle 
that you can be proud of, and all your friends will gather 
around and want to get one too. You will have the bicycle 


of the neighborhood. 


We have been making bicycles for over 22 years. We 
know exactly what boys and girls like and want. There 
isn’t any color, any model, any type of bicycle whatsoever, 
that you may want that you won't find in the MIAMI- 
MADE line of bicycles. 


Shown on the left here, is one of the many models of each of 
the four lines of MIAMI-MADE bicycles. The four lines are the 
“Racycle,” the “Hudson,” the “Miami” and the “Flying Merkel.” 
On the right are just a few of the special exclusive features of 
MIAMI-MADE bicycles. Study them over. Then go to the dealer 
in your city who handles the line you think you'll like best. 
Pick out the model you like. Try it. Then ask your father or 
mother to get you that bicycle for Christmas. 


Be sure they get you a MIAMI-MADE bicycle. These are 
the only kind you'd really want even if you could see all the 
bicycles in the world, side by side, and could have your pick of 
them all. If there isn’t anyone in your city who sells MIAMI- 
MADE bicycles, write to us and we will send you our catalogs. 
Whatever you do, be sure that the bicycle you get is MIAMI-MADE. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE AND MFG. COMPANY 
1015 - 1031 Grand Avenue, Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Write for Catalog on the Miami-Made Bicycle You Want (9) 


These Are Special 
Exclusive Features of 


MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 


The 
Crank Hanger 

Stronger and heavierthan 
ordinary hangers. Friction 
reduced to a minimum. 
Every part machined with 
unerring accuracy. Made 
of special steel, each indi- 
vidual part carefully tested 
and oil tempered. 


Four-Ply Hercules 

Frame Construction 

Built of the finest 

seamless tubing. The 

reinforcement is car- 

ried back eight inch- 

es into the tube with 

four plies of steel at the joint all brazed 
into one solid mass. It can’t buckle. 


Front Forks 
Made of heavy gauge 
seamless tubing, beauti- 
J fully and thoroughly nick- 


& eled and enameled. 
i Crown extends well in- 
forfork. side: aod “up into 


stem. Exceptionally strong. 


The Musselman Positive 
Drive Coaster Brake 


The only real coaster brake on the 
market. No springs to break. No 
parts to wear smooth and slip. Will 
withstand the severest strain. 
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ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


IT DID NOT MATTER THAT THEY WERE STIFF AND SELF-CONSCIOUS; THEY WERE DANCING, THEY WERE DANCING ROUND A CHRISTMAS TREE! 


MAKING A CHRISTMAS FOR 


ney’s boarding house was dreary enough 
at noonday, but at seven o’clock on a 
snowy winter morning its chill, gray sordid- 
ness struck to the heart. Alison Wright hesi- 
tated for a long minute upon the threshold 
before she found courage to enter. If it had 


T=: basement dining room at Mrs. Tan- 


not been the day before Christmas, and if there | 


had not been such a big lump of self-pity and 
homesickness in her throat, she would not have 
minded so much. She would have told herself, 
as she had done many times before, that she 
‘was a very lucky.girl to be able to get her | 


board and lodging free for waiting on the table 


and helping with the housework at Mrs. Tan- 
ney’s. She would have reminded herself that 
under no other conditions would she have been 
able to attend the art school in the city. She 
would have dwelt upon the fact that to attend 
that school had been the most cherished dream 
of her life, and that she was finding its fulfill- 
ment even more glorious and wonderful than 
she had imagined. 

But the charm failed to work this morning. 


How could it work when in Alison’s mind was | 
| it, but not this morning—not the day before | 


such a persistent vision of home, and home on 
the day before Christnias, at that; when she 
kept thinking of the bustle and excitement 
there, of the sweet, spicy smell of baking, of 


the cheeriness of the old living room with its | 


garlands of evergreen, and of the row of stock- 
ings that would hang before the fireplace that 


night? Would they leave a space where her | 


stockings had always hung, below the peacock 
vase? Tears filled her eyes as she thought of 


that forlorn space and the silent reminder it | 


would be of her absence. Would they feel 
sorry to see it, would they hate to look at it, or 
in their happiness would they forget? Alison 
had to swallow fast to keep down the lump in 
her throat. Then she made a valiant dash 
into the dining room, lighted the sputtering 
gas and set to work preparing for breakfast 
with all her might. 


As usual, Mrs. Tanney was cross. She | 


opened the door from the kitchen, letting in a 
strong odor of fried potatoes and bacon, and, 
after one glance, strode across the dining room 
and turned the gas down to a mere pin point. 
Her flabby cheeks quivered with indignation. 

‘‘Am [a millionaire off Fifth Av’na runnin’ 
this boardin’ house for my health?’’ she 
demanded. Then, having paused just long 
enough to give her question emphasis, she 
added, ‘‘Breakfast’s ready to put on. I'll 
ring the bell. Hurry, Al’son!’? 

She went into the hall and soon the nerve- 
racking clang of the breakfast bell filled the 


house. The sound seemed to strike upon the | 


ache in Alison’s throat. 
The boarders came troonir.g2 into the room. 


CBy Bertha Helen Crabbe 


There was Mr. Dorchester, a nerv- 
ous little man with false teeth that 
clicked like an angry squirrel’s 
when he spoke; there was Miss 
Whitcomb, tall and thin, with a 
long face startlingly white beneath 
her hard, black pompadour; there was 
Miss Tupper, a tense, tailored little woman 
with pale, frightened eyes; and there were 
| stout, genial Mr. and Mrs. Peter, who 
entered with puffs and gasps and a cheery 
crackle of Mrs. Peter’s starched dress. 

Then breakfast began with a succession 
of staccato commands and criticisms from 
Mr. Dorchester, ‘‘Al’son, the salt! Al’son, 
the oatmeal’s burnt!’’ with a confused min- 
gling of the clatter of plated spoons and heavy 
china, the complaints of the always-cold Miss 
Whitcomb and the shouted directions from 
Mrs. Tanney in the kitchen. 

It all seemed so sordid! At any other time 
Alison could have found the amusing side of 


| Christmas! She felt like jerking Mr. Dor- 
chester’s big nickel watch off the table, where 
he always kept it, as if to time every mouth- 
fal. She felt like throwing the serving tray 
at Miss ‘Tupper, who was pecking away at her 
food like a wary bird. Even the persistent 
good humor of Mr. and Mrs. Peter was intol- 
‘erable this morning. 

| ‘Alice! Alice!’? Miss Whitcomb, whose 
Christian name was Jane, never could coun- 
tenance anything so fancy as Alison. ‘‘Where 
does that draft come from ?’” 


it closed very quickly, and Jimmie, Mrs. Tan- 
ney’s nephew, came into the room. He was 
a@ wan little boy with great, wistful brown 
eyes. Round his throat was a bungling piece 
of red flannel. 
timid ‘‘Good morning!’’ he looked eagerly for 
Alison’s answering smile. 

‘Yes, sir,’? Mr. Dorchester was saying in 
his high voice. ‘‘The whole store is upset 
round Christmastime. It’s rush and scramble 
and scrabble and fight from mornin’ till night. 
I tell you what: this here Christmas business 
is gettin’ to be a burden and a problem! | 
I see a lot of it at the store; folks goin’: 
in debt and worryin’ themselves sick to give 
some one they hate a better present than, 
they give them! I don’t believe in it! Do 





Christmas-lots-of-love tag on it when I was 
| just doin’ it because I was afraid of what 
they’d think of me if I didn’t? No, siz! I, 









The dining-room door had opened, but now ; 


S$ haven't given a soul a Christmas 
present in fifteen years!’” 

‘And hasn’t anyone given you 
one in fifteen years, either, Mr. 
Dorchester? ’’ Jimmie suddenly 
asked. 

The pity in his voice was lost upon Mr. 
Dorchester, who flushed guiltily. ‘‘Well— 
well, yes. There’s an aunt of mine always 
sends me knitted slippers. Knitted slip- 
pers! Huh! I got enough fora centipede! 
‘And that’s another instance. Does she put 
any thought into her presents? No, sir! 
She just gives them from a sense of duty !’” 

“1 must say,’’ Miss Whitcomb put in, ‘‘I 
admire your stand, Mr. Dorchester, though 
| I’m afraid I haven’t strength of mind enough 
not to give any presents at all; but I’ve solved 
the Christmas problem satisfactorily. I give 
my friends jabots one year and knitted wash 
cloths the next. This is the wash-cloth year. 
They are cheaply made and easy on the eyes. 
It’s such a relief not to have the flurry of 
planning at the last minute.’’ 

Miss Tupper, who seldom ventured a remark 
of any sort, suddenly leaned forward with an 
expression of reckless daring in her attitude 
and a cynical smile upon her lips. ‘‘Oh, I’ve 
a better plan than that! I just save the pres- 


the next, of course being careful not to give 
anything they have given me.’’ 

Miss Whitcomb blinked uncertainly. 

“*T used to love to give Christmas presents, ’’ 
Mrs. Peter said with a sigh; ‘‘but we haven’t 
anyone to give to, now that the children are 
gone. My husband always gives me a gold 
piece and I give him a box of neckties.’’ 


ents I get one year and give them to my friends | 


JIMMIE 


feel ashamed enough to shut myself up here 
and mope for the rest of the day!’’ 

‘*Al’son! Al’son!’’? There was no evading 
Mrs. Tanney’s voice. For a moment a feeling 
of hot rebellion against the fate that placed 
her at this woman’s beck and call filled Alison’s 
heart. Then, sighing, she went reluctantly 
down the stairs. 

Mrs. Tanney failed to meet Alison’s eyes. 
Probably she was thinking of that shameless 
exhibition of feeling in the dining room. 

‘*Al’son, you don’t have school to-day, so I 
wish you’d do the dishes and clean the third- 
floor hall. I’m goin’ out to market.’’ 

Alison walked into the kitchen without a 
word and set to work. Jimmie was sitting 
beside the stove. He watched Alison silently 
until Mrs. Tanney had gone out. Then his 
eager little voice began: ‘‘Al’son, tell me ’bout 
the Chris’mas when your brother got the sled 
with the red horse painted on it, and you had 
@ Chris’mas tree with a star on the tiptop, and 
your father fooled you, puttin’ cans and stones 
and things in your stockin’s when you’d gone 
out of the room, and —”’ 

*“O Jimmie, don’t!’? Everything seemed to 
combine to-day to make Alison’s homesickness 
\and loneliness more poignant. There was 
silence in the kitchen while she tried to ignore 
the hurt look on Jimmie’s face; but she was 
not very successful. 

‘‘All right, Jimmie,’’ she said at last, fore- 
ing some enthusiasm. ‘‘I’ll tell you about it 
and about the Christmas when some one upset 
the tree, and, O Jimmie, maybe I’1l get a box 
of Christmas presents from home to-day !’’ 

“Say, won’t that be great!’’ Jimmie cried. 
‘‘What’ll be in it, you s’pose?’’ 

‘I don’t know, Jimmie; we’ll see.’” 

All that morning Alison told Jimmie every- 
thing she could remember or had heard about 





As he hoarsely croaked his , 


you think I’d be hypocrite enough to send | 


In the silence that followed, Jimmie’s voice Christmas. And always he begged for more 
sounded mournfully: ‘‘We ain’t any of us| and more; and although Alison began half- 
goin’ to have much Chris’mas, are we?’’ ‘heartedly, in spite of herself she soon forgot 

And then the terrible thing happened, the her homesickness and self-pity and entered 
thing that Alison had been fighting against | enthusiastically into the effort to bring a little 
with all her might; the thing that had filled of Christmas cheer to forlorn little Jimmie. 
her with panic merely to think of. She burst | He followed her upstairs and down, wherever 
jinto tears! The serving tray, fortunately | her work took her; his eyes shone, his cheeks 
empty, fell from her shaking hands and, lean- | glowed; again and again he cried in his hoarse 
ing against the battered sideboard, she sobbed | voice, ‘‘Oh, go on, Al’son! Don’t stop!’’ 
there before them all! And as she sobbed, she But there came a time when Alison had to 
| could feel the chill of their embarrassed con- ; Stop, and before the glamour had quite faded 
 sternation. It was not customary for waitresses Jimmie clasped his thin little hands and 
to weep in this public and unconventional | croaked, ‘* Ain’t Chris’mases heautiful!’? And 
|manner. Alison was sure she heard a sigh! then, when he had come back fully to the 
of relief when she finally dashed from the ; reality of the present, ‘‘ Nobody’s goin’ to make 
| a Chris’mas/for me!” 

“‘Well, I’ve done it!’’ she said to herself | ‘Jimmie, I’ Hpmake‘a Christmas for you! 
| Savagely up in her cold, bare little room. ‘‘I’ve' Alison ‘cried, and then, repenting her impul- 
‘made a big goose of myself before them all! I siveness, paused. Why should she ‘‘make a 
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Christmas’’ for this child who had no claim 
upon her? How could she do it without risk- 
ing the ridicule of Mr. Dorchester and the 
others? 

‘*Al’son, will you?’? Jimmie’s face was 
radiant. ‘‘How, Al’son?’’ 

Alison sighed. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know!’’ she 
said gloomily. ‘‘I haven’t a cent of money! 
You can’t make a Christmas out of nothing !’’ 
And then the desperate feeling came over her 
again and the lump rose in her throat. ‘‘Why 
doesn’t your aunt do it for you? I’m so 
homesick, I’m frantic. I don’t care if it is cruel 
of me; I’m not going to make a Christmas 
for you and get my feelings all harrowed up! 
Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t cry! I—I —” 
Alison turned and ran up to her room. 

Half an hour later some one timidly pushed 
open her bedroom door; there stood Jimmie. 
In his hands were some bits of bright-colored 
tissue paper and some carefully cherished 
pieces of tin foil. 

* Al’son,’? he said wistfully, ‘* Al’son, 
couldn’t we make a Chris’mas out of these? 





We could take the rubber plant for a Chris’mas 
tree, and I think these would look 
awful nice on it. Al’son —’’ 

Alison laughed with a queer 
tremble in her voice. A rubber 
plant and some old scraps of paper 
and yeast-cake wrappers! ‘‘If you 
could see the Christmas trees we 
have at home! Great big firs that 
smell so sweet and spicy, all cov- 
ered with tinsel and shining balls 
and — Oh, ure you going to cry 
again? Well, please goaway, then! 
I—I can’t stand it!’’ 

Jimmie went out and closed the 
door. Alison sat there in the cold 
with an old shawl round her and 
stared out at the falling snow, while 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

At last she rose, flung the shawl 
aside and went out of the room 
and down the stairs. 

“I knew I’d do it in the end!’ 
she said to herself half scornfully. 
“*Jimmie!’’ she called. ‘Jimmie, 
come here, if you want me to make 
a Christmas for you!’ 

Jimmie peered at her fearfully 
from behind the dining-room door. 

‘“‘Oh, there you are!l’’ Alison 


“ DIDN™ 


Mr. Dorchester! Al’son, you take Mr. Dorches- 
ter’s hand! Now, one, two, three, dance!’’ 
Jimmie pulled lustily at fat Mrs. Peter. 


‘““Oh—oh, I— What are you a-doin’, 
Jimmie?”’? she gasped. ‘‘I can’t dance; I[ got 
a bad heart! Landy! Landy!’ 


*“*You got tol’? Jimmie shouted, tugging 
away excitedly. ‘‘Everyone’s got to dance! 
Don’t you know it’s Chris’mas??’ 

Little Miss Tupper suddenly struck fire. 
‘Yes, let’s dance, everyone!’ she cried. ‘‘It 
is Christmas |’? 

She tugged at Mr. Peter; Alison pulled Mr. 
Dorchester with one hand and Mrs. Tanney 
with the other. Miss Whitcomb was jerked 
into the circle unceremoniously, and as there 
was no getting out of it everyone danced. It 
did not matter that they were stiff and self- 
conscious; they were dancing, they were danc- 
ing round a Christmas tree! And no one can 
dance for long round a Christmas tree and be 
staid and stiff and proper. Something gets into 
the heart and sets it thumping, and something 
makes the eyes glow and a strange little excite- 
ment throb in the cheeks. So when the circle 


ORAWNOS BY REGINALD BIRCH 





T YOU EVER HEAR THAT EXPRESSION, 
“YOU CAN'T GET MY ANGORA'?" 


from a sense of duty and how it worried you 
to give thei, and about the problem and burden 
of Christmas, and—and I feel sorry for you 
|all. I want you to see what real presents just 
packed full of love can be!”’ 

‘There was another uncomfortable silence. 
,; No one knew how to deal with the situation. 

**But it doesn’t seem right. If we could do 
something for you in return,’’? Miss Tupper 
murmured. 

Alison glanced at the gaunt rubber plant 
with its pitiful trimmings, at Jimmie, smiling 
over his nuts and oranges. 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘‘would you really like to 
do something forme? ‘Then’’—she leaned over 
‘the table and whispered—‘‘if you would only 
| buy a real Christmas tree for poor little Jimmie 
|and make a real Christmas for him! And— 
|and, oh, he’d love a sled with a red horse 
| painted on it!’” 

‘*By gum, he shall have it!?? Mr. Peter 
thumped his fat fist down upon the table. 

“Oh, let me buy the sled!’? Miss Tupper 
whispered eagerly. 

“No,no, I’! buy it?” Miss Whitcomb put in. 

‘‘Oh,’’—Alison’s eyes shone,—‘‘if you all 
wanted to buy something, there are drums and 
toy pistols and—and lots of things boys like!’’ 

Mr. Dorchester cleared his throat. ‘‘See if 
they’ve got boots with red tops, Peter,’’ he 
suggested in a strained, unnatural voice. ‘I 
remember when I was a little shaver I gota 
pair for Christmas once, and, my soul, I was 
so proud of them I took ’em to bed with me, 
and kept feelin’ all night to see if they were 
still there !’’ 

Before Mr. Peter went out into the storm he 
was almost swamped with comm 3. While 
he was gone the boarders ate their supper—that 
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is, they made a pretense of it. They were 
too greatly excited to eat much. A peculiar 
change had come over them. They laughed, 
they joked, they giggled; Mr. Dorchester even 
tried to sing a song. 

And then Mr. Peter returned. What a time, 
what tingling excitement, as the boarders 
smuggled the Christmas tree and the parcels 
up to the sitting room! What mysterious 
whispers and poundings and moving of chairs 
and crackling of paper as they set up the tree 
and unwrapped parcels! 

And at last, when Jimmie was called into 
the room, how tensely everyone watched his 
eyes grow large and his lips form a great, 
round, gasping ‘‘Oh!’’ of surprise. And then 
what a hubbub! 

‘Jimmie, look, here’s a sled for you!’’ 

“Say, Jim, I bet you haven’t tried this 
dram !’” 

‘Jimmie, just taste a bit of this candy once!’’ 

It was pathetic to see them gathered round 
him, trying each to win his attention away 
from some one else. Alison suddenly realized 
how empty their lives were, while hers — She 
gave herself an ecstatic little hug. She had 
people to love her, she had a home, she knew 
what a real Christmas was. 

“‘Why,’’ she whispered to herself, ‘‘this has 
turned out to be a real Christmas, too, and, 
oh, it’s a happy one!’’ 

The excitement in Mrs. Tanney’s dingy sit- 
ting room grew to an uproar. It seemed 
strange that such staid, conventional people 
could suddenly become so utterly, so unself- 
ishly happy! It was the Christmas spirit that 
had worked the miracle. They had ‘‘made a 
Christmas’’ for Jimmie, and all unwittingly 
they had made one also for themselves. 








RABSON’S waybill clerk says, in an 
B undertone, that it would never have 
happened if a brighter man than | 
Brabson had been agent for the Continen- 
tal Express Company at Mizeppa Springs. 


walked into the dining room. Then she paused. ‘at last came to a stop everyone was laugh-! Brabson himself, also very much under his 
In the centre of the long table was a gaunt ing, pantinuly in some cases, shamefacedly | breath, lays it all on the superintendent and | a wise superintendent, —which Graves did not 


rubber plant hung with little balls of tin foil 
and scant tissue-paper streamers. On its high- | 
est branch was fastened a faded plaid ribbon. 
Upon the coarse linen tablecloth bright-culored 
cotton cords were laid in awkward scrolls and | 
circles. ! 

“II thought I’d make a Chris’mas my-, 
self,’? Jimmie stammered, ‘‘but if you don’t” 
like it, I'll take it away. I thought the tree 
would look realer up high on the table and— 
and maybe the boarders would like it.’’ 

“‘O Jimmie!’’ There was a quaver in Ali- 
son’s voice. ‘‘You poor little mite!’’ 

Jimmie caught eagerly at this encourage- 
ment. ‘‘Al’son, are you goin’ to make a 
Chris’mas for me, after all?’” 

‘Yes, I will, Jimmie! I’m ashamed of my- 
self. Now let’s see how we'll do it. Oh, 
there’s a knock! Suppose it was some one 
with my Christmas box! Then we’d have 
something to put on the tree!’’ 

That had been a long, trying day for Mrs. 
Tanney’s boarders. Mr. Dorchester had been 
rushed and harassed at the store until his 
nerves were on edge. Miss Whitcomb had read 
two novels through, and her head ached and 
her eyes watered. Miss Tupper had banged 
away at her typewriter until her endurance 
was strained to the breaking point. Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter had sat in their room all day, watch- 
ing the falling snow and growing more restless 
every minute until at last they had quarreled. 
Mrs. Tanney had spent hours looking in vain 
for the receipt of a bill that she was sure she 
had paid. 

So it was not a very good-natured set of 
people that came flocking down to supper at 
the call of the bell. Just as they reached the 
dining room the door was flung open from the 
inside and there stood Jimmie, with his cheeks 
glowing and his eyes sparkling. 

‘““Merry Chris’mas!’’ he shouted hoarsely. 
‘‘Merry Chris’mas, everyone !’” 

The boarders stepped back in startled 
dismay. Anything approaching the uncon- 
ventional or sentimental was painful to their 
sensibilities. Besides, they were in no humor 
for this sort of thing. 

“*Merry Chris’mas, I say!’’? Jimmie went 
on, ‘‘Come on in! Come! See the Chris’mas 
tree! Al’son and I made a Chris’mas for you! 
Look, there’s real presents for everyone on the 
tree, and Al’son painted the star with real gold 
paint and got a box from home with the nuts 
and — You’d never b’lieve ’twas a rubber 
plant, would you? Come in!’ 

Jimmie grasped Mr. Dorchester’s hand and 
pulled him forcibly into the room. Then he 
drove in the rest of the boarders like a flock 
of stupefied sheep. 

“Go in!” he shouted. ‘Don’t you see it?s 
a Chris’mas! Now everyone join hands: we're | 
gein’ to dance round the tree! Geta hold there, i 





in others, but—laughing. 
gloomy face among them! 

‘* Now we'll give the presents!’’ Jimmie 
shouted. *tThey’re really Al’son’s presents 
that she got in her Chris’mas box, but she’s | 
goin’ to give ’em to you!” 

This was something so far beyond their ex- 
perience that the boarders looked not only, 
startled but embarrassed. 

Jimmie and Alison held a whispered consul- 
tation. Then Alison took from the rubber , 
plant a handkerchief made with great, wabbly, 
childish stitches. She looked at it wistfully 
for a second, then handed it to Jimmie. 

“Give this to Miss Whitcomb,’’ she said. | 
‘‘Miss Whitcomb, my little sister made that. 
You can see how patiently she has toiled over 
it and—and what love has gone into the) 
making. I hope you will like it.”” 

Miss Whitcomb stared dumbly at the hand- 
kerchief. She made a strange little noise in 
her throat. 


‘‘This apron is for Mrs. Tanney,’’ Alison | 


continued. ‘‘My sister Louise made it. 
Jimmie, give this pincushion to Mrs. Peter. 
Grandma Bassett made the pincushion. She’s 


an old lady who lives near us and, oh, I know | 
just how happy she was to make this out of | 


these poor little odds and ends! This box’’?— 


Alison held out a wooden affair as large as) 


a shoe box—‘‘my little brother made for me. 
He sent me a note printed in big, scrawly let- 
ters to tell me it is a—a jewel box.’’ Alison 
smiled through the mist in her eyes. ‘‘It is 
for you, Miss Tupper. I hope you will love 
it as Ido. And I am giving this big mince 
pie to you, Mr. Peter. I know just how good 
and homy it will taste! The ginger cookies 
are for Mr. Dorchester. And here, Jimmie 
dear, the oranges and nuts are yours. Merry 
Christmas, everyone !’’ 

Silence fell upon the room. Mrs. Tanney 
was looking at her apron in an awe-struck sort 
of way, Mr. Peter was smiling foolishly, Mr. 
Dorchester was alternately clicking his teeth 
and clearing his throat, Miss Whitcomb — 
what was Miss Whitcomb doing? Why, she 
was crying! Yes, there was no denying it, 
although she held one hand so carefully before 
her eyes. In her other hand was the hand- 
kerchief with the wabbly stitches. Mrs. Peter, 
too, looked as if she might cry any minute. 
Miss Tupper was shedding tears quite frankly. 

She suddenly darted toward Alison and took 
her hand. ‘*But see here, dear child, we 
can’t take your Christmas presents! We —’’ 

“‘She’s got the ’broidery waist her mother 
did her!’ Jimmie cried. ‘‘It’sall right! It’s 
Chris’mas, Miss Tupper’? 

“But —” 

‘Yes, indeed,’? Mr. Dorchester clicked. 
“We can’t take your presents, Al’son.’”? 

“But L want you to!’ Alison cried. ‘*You 
were talking this morning about presents given 





There was not a_ his ideas of efficiency in inter-office correspond- | do. 


‘ence. The superintendent maintains openly 
that no one was to blame except Outrageous 
Fortune—which deliberately picked on Brab- 
son. The superintendent submits that mere 
brightness cannot cope with the well-known 
slings and arrows of Outrageous Fortune. 

, One day Mrs. J. K. Grant had sailed by the 
| office boys on the second floor of the Continental 
Express Company’s Cincinnati building and 
had cornéred the superintendent with one of 
her glowing smiles. 

‘*Mr. Graves!’’ she cried. ‘‘What do you 
, think Iam going todo? I’m going to let you 
take my Orlando to Mizeppa Springs! He’s 
never traveled without me, the dear, but Mr. 
Grant says it’s perfect nonsense not to let you 
take him this time. Mr. Grant says you do 
such lovely things for him in rushing through 
shipments and all that—of course he’s a real 
Angora, Mr. Graves, a full - blooded one —I 
mean Orlando, you know—well, for that matter 
I just guess my husband is a thoroughbred, 
too, But you know what I mean, Mr. Graves; 
you’ll have to take care of him just as if he 
were a person—but that’s just it: Mr. Grant 
says that you are just fine on personal service 
and that your men and everyone are so kind 
to animals and shipments and everything. ’” 

The superintendent had a few score of things 
to attend to that morning and was itching to 
get at them; but when the wife of your biggest 
shipper consents to letting her 
lovely Angora travel over your 
line, you simply drop other things 
—if you are a wise superintend- 
ent—and tell her in silvery words 
that the honor is indeed great. 
And you add, as Graves did, 
that, if human hands can protect 
or human brains «plan comfort 
for an animal, then her Orlando 
will be set down at the end of 
his journey, absolutely safe, care 
free and contented. 

“You see,’’ the superintend- 
jent’s captor explained, ‘‘ Mr. 
| Grant and I are going to motor 
down with a party, and we’ll 
be there to-morrow night. Of 
course I want Orlando there in 
time. And, Mr. Graves, you 
must just promise me to take 
care of him perfectly lovely, for 
he’s a real Angora and we just 
think the world of him.’’ 

Graves did promise there and 
,then. He did more. He called 
‘his stenographer and suggested 

that Mrs. Grant might like to 
dictate just how her pet should 
be fed, watered, put to bed, exer- 
¢ised and cared for in general. 
And then Graves gave his word 











of honor that the instructions should be car- 
tied out to the letter, and walked down the 
hall to hand Mrs. Grant into the elevator. 
When the wife of your biggest single shipper 
drops in on you, it is wise to do those things. 

But you do one other thing,—if you are 


‘You ask her point-blank what she means 
by an Angora. You learn from her specifically, 
as Graves did not, just what genus of animal 
it is that you are going to transport. Then, 
in the rush of a very busy afternoon you do 
not find yourself at a loss to mention the pre- 
cise nature of the beast in your letter of special 
instructions to the agent receiving the consign- 
ment. And you are particularly careful to be 
specific if you hold strong opinions on the value 
of word economy in inter-oftice correspondence. 

Three hundred miles away, the next morn- 
ing, Brabson got the letter. The superintend- 
ent could write in fine, thrifty telegram style: 


Cincinnati, O., Apr. 8th. 


M. Brabson, Agent 
Mizeppa Springs, Ind. Urgent 

Important live stock shipment due your city to- 
morrow, Apr. 9th, Train No. 7, re which you will 
follow Inclosed instructions with particular care. 

Consignment being full-blooded Angora, prop- 
erty of Mrs, J. K. Grant, wife of this company’s 
largest shipper at this point, you will give especial 
personal attention. Animal answers to name 
“Orlando.” 

Deliver upon receipt of personal instructions 
from Mrs. Grant evening of Apr. 9th. Complete 
satisfaction positively demanded by this situation. 

R. C. Graves, Supt. 


This letter was intended to put Brabson on 
the gui vive. No one doubts that Brabson 
| was on the qui vire for the rest of the day. 
The only trouble was that Brabson did not 
quite know what an Angora was; but he 





THE MACDOUGAL GOAT SKIPPED HIS LEASH 
AND BUTTED BRABSON JNTO A CORNER 
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remembered that the superintendent was a busy 
man and held strong opinions on the value of 
word economy in inter-office correspondence, 


and quite naturally concluded that it could | 


not in fairness be expected that the 
letter should include a zodlogical lecture. 
When Number 7 came, Brabson would 
tise to the emergency; but until that 
time, why worry? 

But a stone from one of the slings of 
Outrageous Fortune loosened the cou- 
pling of a freight car on a siding just this 
side of Mizeppa Springs station—and 
Number 7 did not come in that day. 
The freight car, heavy with pig iron, 
slipped suddenly down grade and ‘‘side- 
swiped’? Number 7’s forward cars with 
just enough asperity to topple them off 
the track. The Continental Express 
car, loaded with spring suits, bales of 
cloth, Easter presents, two sizable cast- 
ings and among other things Mrs. J. K. 
Grant’s adorable Angora, spilled vio- 
lently into the ditch. And during the 
mix-up, at the especial instigation of 
Outrageous Fortune, one of the sizable 
castings fell upon the pine-wood crate 
that contained Mrs. Grant’s Orlando, 
thereby killing one of the handsomest 
long-haired cats that ever mewed. The 
Continental messenger and all his ree- 
ords were on their way to the hospital 
before Brabson ran up the tracks and 
took charge of the mess. 

It was then that Outrageous Fortune 
lifted her wicked eyes and beheld on 
the hill that separated the MacDougal 
farm from the Mizeppa & Western’s 
tracks the lordly and majestic figure of 
the MacDougal goat. 

Seldom if ever had the MacDougal 
goat witnessed a wreck. Never had he 
had ‘an opportunity to observe one at close | 
range —and wrecks are interesting things. 
From the hilltop overlooking the MacDougal 
farm, this particular wreck gave every promise 
of being an unusually excellent specimen. 

**Moreover, ’’ whispered Outrageous Fortune 
in the goat’s ear, ‘‘it is possible that where 
many men and many boxes are there may 
celery nubbins and nice tin cans also be!’’ 

Therefore the MacDougal goat came. There- 
fore Brabson, sweating through a hasty inven- 
tory of the scattered express matter, beheld 
him crossing the tracks. 

‘*Tell me, quick, what is an Angora?’’ he 
demanded of Number 7’s engineer. 

**An Angora,’’ the engineer said, ‘‘is a goat. 
Didn’t you ever hear that expression, ‘You 
can’t get my Angora’?’”’ 

“‘Of course!’’ said Brabson; and, slipping 
round a telegraph pole, he collared the Mac- 
Dougal goat. 

Whereupon Outrageous Fortune promptly 
packed up and left for China to stir up a mon- 
soon or a famine or some other unpleasant 
thing. 

Put it down as a fundamental of the caprine 
nature that a goat, when he takes a liking, 
takes a very strong liking. Moreover, every 
zodlogist knows that goats are nonmoral. 
Frequently they will answer to names that are 
not theirs at all. The MacDougal goat was 
both affectionate and nonmoral. He answered 
readily to the name Orlando. He conceived a 
liking for the man with the nice tin plate on 
his cap. Willingly he would go along with the 
man. Brabson hugged the MacI)ougal goat, 
ordered his waybill clerk to bring up the less 
important freight, and started for his office. 

Safe within the ten-by-seven-foot confines 
of the Mizeppa office of the Continental, Brab- 
son tied his charge to the office safe and sat 
down to communicate the joyful news to the 
superintendent. He advised by wire that in 
spite of a severe wreck, in which his crate had 
been destroyed, Mrs. J. K. Grant’s Orlando 
had miraculously escaped. Then Brabson 
leaned back in his chair and unfolded the 
superintendent’s morning inclosure of yellow 
sheets entitled ‘‘Instructions Re Care of Mrs. 
J. K. Grant’s Angora ‘Orlando.’ ’’ 

The superintendent was delighted to receive 
Brabson’s wire, called it a miracle indeed, and 
wired back authorizing the purchase of a new 
crate. In reply to this he got a telegram from 
Brabson requesting further approvals on ex- 
penditures to cover cost of one large sofa pillow, 
two saucers, three yards of ribbon and a comb 
—all of which things, Brabson said, were 
indispensable to carrying out instractions, and 
had probably been destroyed along with the 
crate. The superintendent wired back approval 
and added instructions to ‘‘spare no expense 
or pains in carrying out Continental’s per- 
sonal service policy this emergency.’” 

Whereupon Brabson re-read Mrs. Grant’s 
instructions and made several memoranda. 

There are some expressmen who have initia- 
tive, and there are others who have not. Brab- 

son had. It might do for him to make a crate for 
some ordinary animal, reasoned Brabson, but 
with Mrs. J. K. Grant’s pet it was somewhat 
different. Brabson got a carpenter on the 
telephone and specified a 5x4x3-foot, felt-lined 
crate. He wanted it by six o’clock, and he 
was going to haveitthen. It mattered not that 
“the carpenter would have to make it out of 
ash, which was worth a good many cents a foot. 
Money was no object; the crate at six o’clock 





was an object. Then Brabson went to the | 
Mizeppa Springs department store and bought | 
the essentials for the toilet of Mrs. J. K. 
Grant’s Orlando, including some baby-blue silk 





just can’t expect them to be hungry all the 
time. But what did matter was the condi- 
tion of Orlando’s fur. She did so hope that 
her precious Angora looked nice, and she 





WITH FIRE IN HER EYE, SHE PUSHED ALMOST RUDELY THROUGH THE CROWD 
AND STOOD FACE TO FACE WITH THE MACDOUGAL GOAT. 


ribbon and a small mattress, which his initia- 
tive suggested as more commodious than a sofa 
pillow. All of these things Brabson brought 
back to the office in his arms. 

It is a fundamental theorem that a goat, 
when he likes, likes very much. Yet it is a 
proposition capable of the easiest demonstration 
that the disposition of any given goat is fluidly 
fickle. Hence the inverse of the theorem: 
when a goat does not like you, he has virtually 
no use for you at all. The MacDougal goat 
had conceived a liking for Brabson, but that 
was in the open. You can gambol and frisk 
in the open; you cannot when tied in a stuffy 
little office. Upon mature reflection, the Mac- 
Dougal goat decided that his affection for 
Brabson had been ill-advised. 

The realization of that fact began to dawn 
upon the MacDougal goat as early as four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Brabson coaxed the 
mattress under him about that time and the 
realization grew apace. He gave Brabson a 
wicked look and rocked contemptuously up 
and down on the mattress. At five o’clock, in 
accordance with instructions, Brabson offered 
him a large saucer of thick cream, and watched 
him first sniff it and then push the saucer over. 
Then the goat began to feel out his. butting 
muscles on the door of the Continental office 





safe. At half past five, when Brabson was 
busy with weekly reports, the MacNougal goat | 
slipped his leash and 
butted Brabson into a 
corner. The driver and 
waybill clerk entered on 
the run, and by a bril- 
liant enfilade movement. 
penned the MacDougal 
goat between the safe 
and twa desks. 

For twenty minutes 
there was a kaleidoscopic 
whirl of goat and men, 
but in the end the Mac- 
Dougal goat found him- 
self snarled in forty feet 
of strong rope and lay 
comparatively still, with 
his head wedged under 
the safe; but to the eternal credit of the Con- 
tinental force at Mizeppa let it be said that 
the MacDougal goat was not hurt, except in 
his feelings. 

‘*This seems to be precisely the time to comb 
Your Highness,’’ said Brabson ; ‘‘your lovely 
fur is slightly deranged.’’ And he raked gin- 
gerly at the goat with an enormous comb. 

By six o’clock the toilet was complete ; Brab- 
son had tied the baby-blue ribbon about the 
goat’s sinewy neck, adjusted a huge bow, and 
thrust his charge into his new twenty-two- 
dollar crate. It was then that Mrs. J. K. 
Grant of Cincinnati, from her haven of rest in 
the Springs Hotel in Mizeppa, called Brabson 
on the telephone, and crooned the news that 
she had arrived in town and was just dying 
to know how her dear Orlando had stood the 
journey. 

‘‘Very well, ma’am, indeed,’’ replied Brab- 
son, in a voice of especial sweetness reserved 
for the wives of the company’s largest shippers. 
‘*He’s looking fine. But I’m sorry to say, 
ma’am, that he don’t seem to eat his cream. 
But he’s yery active, ma’am.’’ 

Mrs. Grant cooed up and down two octaves 
that she did not wonder at that at all, 
because real thoroughbreds, you know, do so 


“CAPRINE 








often get off their feed, you know, that you 


just knew without asking, of course, that Mr. 
Brabson had combed him as she had directed. 
Brabson was efticient, therefore he flattered 
—and incidentally he lied. 
‘‘Mrs. Grant,’’ he extolled, ‘‘I have never 
seen such fur on an Angora in my life—and 


I’ve seen a lot of them. After we got through | 


combing him, I says to my waybill clerk here, 
I says, ‘Ain’t that Angora’s fur perfectly 
beautiful?’ And my waybill clerk, he says, 
‘Mr. Brabson, it certainly is—it’s most hand- 
some!’ Why, Mrs. Grant, I wish you could 
just see him settin’ here in his crate now, with 
the blue ribbon round his neck—he just looks 
beautiful, he does, and his fur so pretty. You 
certainly got a right to be proud of him.’’ 

Mrs. Grant was delighted, was perfectly 
delighted. She had not dreamed that he would 
look so nice after such a long journey. She 
did think that the Continental service and 
Mr. Brabson and all were so good to take such 
an interest. And wasn’t it perfectly lovely, 
because it would be so nice for Orlando to 
take his fortieth ribbon—yes, would Mr. Brab- 
son believe it, the dear had taken thirty-nine 
ribbons so far this year at different shows! 
Every one of them real, true blue, sir—and 
would Mr. Brabson help her to get the fortieth ? 
She just had the finest luck sometimes, but 
then perhaps it wasn’t luck at all, Orlando 
was such a dear. The Mizeppa Pet and 
Poultry Show was open- 
ing that night in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, and could 
Mr. Brabson be there 
with Orlando at half past 
seven sharp, and would 
he make sure the bow 
was straight on Orlan- 
do’s neck? She was just 
dying to see her darling 
again—and Mr. Brabson 
must not be a moment 
late. No, of course, she 
would not worry; she 
knew Mr. Brabson would 
be punctual. 

At half past seven that 
evening the board of 
managers of the First Annual Mizeppa Pet and 
Poultry Show surveyed the results of their 
labors with feelings of self - congratulation. 
Had not the Hon. Timothy Harmon, ex-judge 
of Cook County, dean of pet and poultry 
shows, imported specially from Chicago to 
grace the occasion, remarked, after a tour of the 
Masonic Temple, ‘‘Well, boys, you have gotten 
together as classy a lot of exhibits as I ever laid 
eyes on’’? As the board of managers roamed 
about the hall on a final inspection before the 
doors were opened to the public, they were at 
peace with themselves and the world. 

The exhibits, groomed to an overpowering 
degree of sleekness, waited expectantly in their 
cages; some of them crowed lustily, and others 
barked, snapped and spit at their neighbors. 
From the balcony came the inharmonious 
sound of instruments being affectionately 
tuned and tried out—then a hush fell over 
Masonic Temple Hall. The crowers, the bark- 
ers, the spitters and the tuners listened. 

Some one at the rear door seemed to be having 
an altercation with a member of the board 
of managers. The other managers heard and 
hastened to the assistance of their brother 
official. Finally the Hon. Mr. Harmon was 
appealed to. He crossed to the rear door and 
found Brabson, red-faced but efficient, insisting 


ANGORA.” 


| with warmth that his orders were explicit—he 


was to deliver Mrs. J. K. Grant’s Angora at 
the Masonic Temple for the Mizeppa Pet and 


| Poultry Show at half past seven, and—behold, 


he had done it! He eloquently de- 
manded admission for the said Angora 
in the name of Mrs. J. K. Grant and of 
the Continental. Brabson was efficient, 
not only in deeds, but upon occasion in 
speech also. 

The Hon. Mr. Harmon critically ex- 
amined the MacDougal goat, sulky and 
sullen in his baby -blue ribbon and 
twenty-two-dollar crate. He gravely 
announced that, although he was not 
‘sup’’ in caprine stock, this goat seemed. 
to be a fine, strong specimen, and ended. 
by asking the secretary whether they 
had any entry from a Mrs. J. K. Grant. 

‘The records disclosed that there was 
such an entr ‘* Angora, by name Or- 
lando. Pedigree to follow. Mrs. J. K. 
Grant of Cincinnati. Entrance fee paid.” 

‘*Then there isn’t anything to do but 
let the animal in,’’ declared Harmon. 
‘*This is a pet and poultry show, and 
if Mrs. Grant has a pet goat and has 
paid the fee, I do not know how you 
can bar him.’’ 

**But there is nu goat class,’’ objected 
Simmons, the secretary. 

‘© Then make one,’’ said Harmon. 
‘You can’t afford to antagonize your 
exhibitors. ’’ 

That had a ring of finality; so the 
MacDougal goat was ushered in, Brab- 
son placed in charge, and the crate set 
in solemn solitude in an isolated corner, 
over which was tacked a hastily impro- 
vised sign—‘‘Caprine Angora.’’ 

Mrs. J. K. Grant, with due apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic, delayed the arrival 

of her party until the evening was well ad- 
vanced. Then, with her husband and friends, 
she sailed into Masonic Temple Hall. They 
found Mr. Simmons, and Mrs. Grant at once 
broached the subject nearest her heart. 

‘‘O Mr. Simmons, how ix my dear Orlando? 
Isn’t he the most beautiful Angora?”’ 

‘*He seems to be all right,’’ replied Sim- 
mons guardedly ; he was not quite sure of his 
ground, and it was best to be discreet. 

“The dear! Of course he is all right. I 
had word from him this evening. Tere is his 
pedigree. May I put it on his cage?” 

‘*Certainly,’’ answered Simmons. 

‘Where is he??? 

“Over at the end of the third aisle. I must 
say, Mrs. Grant, that he is attracting a great 
deal of attention.’* 

‘*You don’t mean to tell me!’’ she cried 
delightedly. ‘‘May I take hope for the ribbon 
from that? But possibly that isn’t a fair ques- 
tion. The judging isn’t finished, of course.’’ 

‘*Not yet,’’ replied Simmons. 

““Come!”? cried Mrs. Grant to her friends. 
‘Let us find Orlando. | can hardly wait.’’ 
And with the pedigree ready in her hand she 
advanced. The others followed. 

Simmons spoke truly. The MacDougal goat, 
alias Orlando, was attracting attention. The 
children had discovered him early, and with 
shouts of delight they surrounded his crate 
eight deep. His goatship, although annoyed 
by the presence of Brabson, gradually forgot 
his enmity and warmed to the children, as he 
indulged himself in a bacchanalian revel of pea- 
nuts, pop corn, programmes and paper bags. 
Except for the fact that his crate rather inter- 
fered with the freedom of his movements, the 
MacDougal goat was having the time of his life. 

Where the children are, there flock the grown- 
ups, and so the Orlando cage was the centre 
of an ever-widening group. As the Cincinnati 
party approached, Mrs. Grant turned to her 
husband with tears of happiness in her eyes. 

‘See, Jack, see how they appreciate him!” 
she cried. ‘‘ This is a wonderful tribute. 
Wonderful!?? And she hurried forward, 
drawing the others after her. 

‘*Mother! Mother!’ called a shrill, piping 
voice from the midst of the crowd. ‘'He just 
loves peanuts—give me one more to feed him.’” 

Mrs. Grant heard. ‘‘What’s that?’’ she al- 
most screamed. ‘‘Did you hear, Jack? Feed- 
ing peanuts to my Orlando! Where are the 
attendants?’’ With fire in her eye, she pushed 
almost rudely through the crowd and stood 
face to face with the MacDougal goat. 

Poor Brabson! But you cannot help admir- 
ing the man’s ability. He carried, as it were, 
the message to Garcia; and even when Garcia 
—that is, Mrs. Grant — fainted, even then 
Brabson was on the job—he caught her before 
her husband realized that she was falling. 

“The thing that worried Brabson most,’’ the 
superintendent told me later, ‘‘was the twenty- 
two dollars for the crate. I passed it with 
pleasure and called him a jewel to his face.’’ 

“‘T suppose so,’’ I said. ‘‘But tell me what 
became of the goat??? 

The superintendent laughed. ‘‘Oh,the Mac- 
Dougal children recognized their pet, and their 
father came round and took him home quietly 
after the show was over, which maybe was 
lucky for the goat, for Brabson said that that 
| goat, somehow or other, inspired him with 
murderous desires every time he looked at it. 








‘It, cost usa pretty bit, first and last,’’ the 
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superintendent went on. ‘‘I think perhaps 
the situation was made worse by the action of 


‘Show. They voted the blue ribbon in the 


Caprine Angora class to Mrs. Grant, and for- 


the board of managers of the Pet and Poultry | warded it to her by the Continental Express.’ 
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War in America, two young 

men, veterans of the war and 
comrades in the ranks, decided to 
unite their slender fortunes and buy 
a tract of wild land in Bethel township in their 
native county in Pennsylvania. The land was 
part of the Wilson warranty, one hundred and 
sixty rods wide and two hundred and eighteen 
rods long, square-cornered, with the familiar 
warranty bearings of N 40 E, and N 50 W. 

It was, for the most part, heavily timbered, 
except that on the northerly line, along which 
a public road ran for some distance, a squatter 
had made a small clearing and had built a 
cabin of slabs. On the rough southerly hillside 
a big spring boiled out from under an over- 
hanging rock, and its outflow formed a 
brook that ran noisily down the declivity, 
crossed a small tract of level swamp land, 
and then dashed on through a narrow 
defile, between rocky and precipitous 
banks, to the fertile flat below. Crossing 
the road, it flowed gently through level 
land to its junction with a larger stream a 
few rods beyond. 

The two men had only enough money 
for the first payment on the land, and so 
they gave a mortgage on the property to 
secure the rest of the purchase price. But 
before they had built their houses, or had 
even begun to clear the land along the 
roadside, differences arose between the new 
owners concerning the proper way of man- 
aging their estate, and they at last decided 
to divide the tract equally between them, 
and each of course to assume his due share 
of the mortgage. 

A toss of a penny decided which portion 
each should take. Adam Brill, winning 
the toss, chose the westerly side of the 
tract, and Stanley Orchard took perforce 
the easterly side. There was no question 
that Brill’s portion was the more valuable. 
It was more heavily timbered than the 
other, it had a larger acreage of compara- 
tively smooth and level land fronting the 
public road, and a good - sized stream 
crossed the northwesterly corner of it. 

Tl fortune seemed to find in Orchard a 
special attraction ; it followed him where- 
ever he went. People said, it is true, that 
he himself was largely to blame. He was 
visionary, good-natured and easy-going. 
‘The wounds and hardships from which he 
suffered during the war, however, were the 
result solely of his valor and patriotism; no 
one denied that, least of all Adam Brill. Had 
it not been for Orchard’s daring rescue of his 
comrade in a critical moment at Five Forks, 
Brill would have been sleeping for two years 
and more in a soldier’s grave. 

Yet there was one thing in which Orchard 
had been peculiarly fortunate, and that was 
inhis wife. Gentle, intelligent and industrious, 
she was to him a loving and loyal helpmate. 

When Brill and Orchard had agreed upon 
which part of the land each should take, they 
had to mark out the division line, exchange 
deeds and adjust the mortgages. For the 
survey they hired Clem Owens, a country sur- 
veyor who lived at Little Bethel, the nearest 
village. Ile came at two o’clock in the after- 
noon with his compass, his Jacob’s staff, his 
two-rod chain and his ring of pins. His first 
act was to cut and trim a slender eight-foot 
stick, and tie a white handkerchief to the end 
of it, to serve as a signal flag. 

With the surveyor came ‘‘Old Tompkins, ’’ 
who usually accompanied Owens as a helper. 
Why he was called Old Tompkins no one could 
have told, for the man was certainly not much 
more than fifty years old; but some one on 
some occasion had given him that name, and 
it had clung to him. He was one of the char- 
acters of the countryside—a man garrulous 
and mute by turns, simple-minded and secre- 
tive, but above all a devotee of mystery. He 
attended every funeral and every public meet- 
ing. Invited or uninvited, he was a guest at 
every wedding. Employed or unemployed, he 
was a member of every surveying party, and 
no hearing of any nature in the court of the 
justice of the peace ever escaped him. 

Clem Owens, followed by Old Tompkins, 
Brill and Orchard, led the way to the south- 
west corner of the lot to find the starting point. 
It was a hemlock tree, blazed on four sides 
and amply witnessed by other trees, each bear- 
ing three notches that faced toward the corner. 
From that point the warranty line was easy 
to follow, and Owens measured a distance of 
eighty rods along it. At the end of the course 
he set the pin in line, and said: 

‘*There’s your distance, boys; just one half 
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joint possession. You get a stout 
stake, Tompkins, and drive in here 
and pile a lot of stones round it.’’ 

While Tompkins, with the help of 
Brill and Orchard, was performing the task, 
Owens recorded in his notebook the date of the 
survey. He had already made a memorandum 
of the date, which was October 26, 1567, had 
put down the names of the persons employing 
him and the names of those present, and had 
stated also in his book the specitic purpose of 
the survey. 

When the others had piled stones round the 
stake, the surveyor plunged his Jacob’s staff 
into the earth just behind it, set the compass 
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“WELL,” REPLIED BRILL IN UNCOMPRO 
THE PROPERTY HALF AND HALF. 


on the spindle, leveled the plate, released the 
needle and turned the sight bars down the hill. 

‘‘We’ll make this line parallel to the other 
side lines,’’ he explained, ‘‘north forty east. 
That, plus the magnetic variation, gives us a 
present bearing of forty-three and a half, which 
is the direction in which I’m pointing. It’ll be 
a right angle, and makes a square corner for 
both lots. You’ll both be cornered now, if you 
never was before.’’ 

Laughing at his own joke, he sent Tompkins 
down the hill with the flag. 

‘¢There’s no use of measurin’ this line,’’ he 
added, as he folded up his chain 
in the form of an hourglass and 
buckled it tight round the mid- 
dle with a leather strap. ‘‘It’ll 
be the same distance as the 
other side lines, and we’ve got to 
come out to the road anyway. ’? 

Old Tompkins, some ten or 
fifteen rods down the hill, was 
waving his signal pole fran- 
tically to attract the surveyor’s 
attention. 

‘*You’re too far to the right!” 
Owens shouted. ‘Go to the 
Jeft—more yet !’? 

When the pole was finally set 
in the line indicated by the 
instrument, the surveyor lifted his compass 
from the spindle, slung it across his arm, pulled 
his Jacob’s staff out of the ground and started 
down the hill, followed by Brill and Orchard. 
He set up his instrument at the point where 
Old Tompkins was holding the flag, and re- 
peated the process he had gone through at the 
stake; then they went on to another point. 
They soon found that the big spring was to 
the left of their line, on the portion of land 
allotted to Brill. Orchard was disappointed. 

‘*T was calculatin’,’’? he said, ‘‘ that the 
spring would come to me. I ought to have 
both the spring and the brook. You’ve got 
the best timber, Adam, and the most flat land, 
and you’ll have the big stream on your corner 
below. If I don’t get the spring and the brook, 
I won’t have any water. 
us both alike. ’’ 

‘Well,’? replied Brill in uncompromising 





the width of the upper end of your | 





‘That isn’t treating | 


tones, ‘we agreed to divide the property half 

and half. That’s what we’re doing, isn’t it?’’ 
‘*Yes, 1 suppose that’s what we’re doing.’’ 
**And a bargain’s a bargain, isn’t it?’’ 
“Yes, a bargain’s a bargain when it’s a fair 

bargain. But the handle of this jug’s all on 





one side, and if I can’t have somewhere near | 


half the value of the place I’m not crazy to go 
ahead with the deal.’’ 

Here the surveyor interfered. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘what’s the use of 
quarrelin’? Let me makea suggestion. Take 
it or not, as you like. Just stop ten rods short 
on the warranty and strike a new line down 
the hill. That’ll put the spring on Stanley’s 
land and very likely the brook. Let him pay 
for it at the same rate you both paid for the 
whole property. How does that strike you?’’ 

“Tm willing to do that,’’ replied Stanley. 
“*T only want what’s fair.’’ 

Brill looked up and down at the clusters of 
giant hemlocks and towering maples, splendid 
marketable timber that would, by such an 
; adjustment, be thrown to his partner. 

“*No,’’ he said finally; ‘‘I won’t do that. 
I’ll stand by my bargain or else I’l] quit.’” 
There was an awkward silence. Old Tomp- 
kins, who had listened to the controversy with 
; mouth open and ears alert, edged closer. A 
quarrel was meat and drink to him. 
It seemed to Clem Owens that his task might 


MISING TONES. “WE AGREED TO DIVIDE 
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| come suddenly to an end, and he did not relish 
‘the prospect. ‘‘Let me make another sugges- 
| tion,’’? he said. ‘I want to see this thing 
i fixed up friendly. Suppose, instead of stopping 
| ten rods short on the warranty, we start at the 
stake-and-stones corner, just where we did, 
and run a new line down that’ll strike west 
of the spring. It won’t be parallel to the side 


lines, but it’ll give Adam this fine timber here 
and give Stanley the water he wants, and he! 
can pay for the extra land. What do you say ?”’ 

Brill considered the proposal for a moment 
in silence. 


‘*T’ll do it,’’ he said at last. 
Orchard also agreed, for he 


‘was never inclined to be critical | 


or’exacting, and Old Tompkins, 
with evident disappointment, 
saw a most promising quarrel 
peacefully settled. 

So they abandoned the line 
they had started to run and 
went back to the stake. There 
Owens set up his instrument 
again and projected a trial line 
down the hill to see where it 
would strike in relation to the 
spring. They followed this line, 
and the third time that Owens 
set up his instrument and 
sighted through it they found 
| that the spring was now about a rod east of the 
line—or on Orchard’s side. They marked the 
course by blazing trees, and at a point where 
the line crossed the edge of a cliff above the 
spring Owens, with the sharp corner of the head 
of an axe, cut a cross in the top of a great rock. 

He went back to his compass and, standing 
by it, made the following entry in his notebook : 

The parties to the division, finding that right- 
angie line will run east of spring and throw spring 
onto Brill, agree to change direction of line so as 
to throw It onto Orchard. Therefore we abandon 
right-angle course and, starting at stake-and- 
stones corner, run new Iine down the hill west of 
spring with a present bearing of N 40 E, being 
three and one half degrees from a right angle, 
exactly the amount of the present variation of the 
magnetic needle, Project this line to publie road, 
Inarking trees, Cut cross in top of rock on ledge 
above spring. 

After they had all knelt down by the 
spring and drunk freely of its cool water, they: 


proceeded with the marking of the division 
line. When they reached the swamp land, 
which lay just to their right, Orchard said: 

“*You know what I’m going to do with that 
swamp? I’m going to dam the brook where 
iit runs out of it between them steep banks, 
and flood it.’’ 

‘*What for?’’ asked Brill incredulously. 

‘‘Well,’’ was the reply, ‘‘in the first place 
it’ll make me a nice fishpond. And in the 
next place it’ll give me a water power that’ll 
run a sawmill on the flat below there.’’ 

‘*You build a sawmill?’? exclaimed Brill. 
‘*Where do you think you’d get the money ?’’ 

““Oh,’’ replied Orchard, ‘‘I reckon I could 
borrow it! But you needn’t be afraid, Adam. 
I wouldn’t ask you to lend it to me.’” 

‘*You wouldn’t get it if you did.’’ 

‘“‘There’s money in sawmills, sawin’ up 
your own timber. And when the timber’s 
gone I’d turn it into a gristmill.’’ 

‘* And make money grinding your own 
grist. Look here, Stanley, you’ve no business 
head. You borrow, and you don’t count the 
cost. You’re impractical. That’s why I’m 
glad to divide up and be rid of you. I’ve got 
nearly enough money saved to pay off my part 
of this mortgage now. When are you going 
to get enough ahead to pay off yours?’’ 

For the first time that day Orchard showed 
signs of annoyance. 

“Don’t you worry about me, Adam. [’ll 
look out for myself. And you’re not any 
more glad to be rid of me than I am to 
get shet of you. I’ll admit that you’re 
good at savin’ pennies and getting the butt 
end of a bargain. You’ll make money, 
all right, but 1’d ruther make mine in a 
little different way.’’ 

**T know sutbin’,’? Old Tompkins said, 
coming up, ‘‘about this here spring and 
brook and swamp, ’t I could tell if Il wanted 
to. I was along of. Jedge Wilson when 
he come through these parts in ’57. What 
he said that day I ain’t never told nobody, 
and I ain’t never goin’ to.’” 

‘What did he say ?’’ inquired Orchard. 

Old Tompkins laughed, displaying a 
cavernous mouth, and wagged his head 
knowingly. 

“*No, you don’t, Stanley. Them words 
was told to me secret and confidential, and 
wild hosses couldn’t drag ’em out of me.’’ 

‘* Tompkins,’’ said Orchard good - hu- 
moredly, ‘‘you don’t know anything; and 
if you did, you haven’t got brains enough 
to tell it.’” 

Then Owens broke in. ‘‘Come, boys! 
Stop quarrelin’ and get to work. It’safter 
four o’clock now. It’lt be dark before we 
get down to the road if we don’t hurry. 
Tompkins, you go ahead with the flag; 
straight toward that leaning beech. Adam, 
you blaze that young maple on the right- 
hand side.’” 

The surveyor was right; by the time 
they reached the public road dusk had 
fallen. Moreover, the October day was 
closing with a drizling rain. Owens 
drove a stout stake into the embankment 

at the roadside to mark the end of the division 
line. 

‘*How many acres do I lose by the deal?’’ 
asked Brill. 

Owens stood under the shelter of a tree and 
figured a little in the back of his notebook. 

*T can’t tell you exactly, Adam,’’ he said, 
‘‘without measuring up this end of your lot. 
It’s too late to do that to-night. I’H come 
to-morrow and finish the job.’” 

But neither Brill nor Orchard liked the idea 
of paying for another half day of work. 

“Oh, you needn’t come back for that,’’ Brill 
said. ‘‘Just give us an estimate. You don’t 
have to be exact to the quarter acre.’’ 

Owens figured again in his notebook. 

**T should say somewhere between eight and 
ten acres,’’ he said finally. ‘‘And it shortens 
your front line by a dozen rods or so. I can’t 
tell exactly ; but that’s about it.’’ 

‘*That’s near enough for me,’’ said Orchard. 
“How much do you want for it, Adam ?’’ 

Brill gazed back up the hill whence they had 
come, looked critically at the timber growth 
on Orchard’s side of the line, cast his eyes 
down at the brook slipping nviselessly under 
the bridge at the road, and finally replied: 

‘*Well, I should say a hundred dollars would 
be about right, wouldn’t you?’’ 

“I’m satisfied,’’ said Orchard. And he really 
was satisfied; he never cared to haggle over 
prices. He would fight for a principle, but a 
few dollars more or less never seemed a matter 
of great moment to him. 

Owens had slung his compass across his arm 
and stood waiting. Old Tompkins had unfas- 
tened the bedraggled handkerchief from the 
signal pole, and had thrown the stick away. 

‘*Well,’’ inquired Brill, ‘‘where’s the money, 
Stanley?’ 

“T’ll have it for you.’* 

“When ?”” 

“Oh, in the course of a fortnight.”’ 

‘Where do you expect to get it?’’ 

“IT don’t know, but I'll find it somewhere.’’ 

‘Look here! I don’t propose to go any 
further with this thing till I know where I’m 
coming out. If I don’t get the money and get 
it within two-days;,thedeal’s, off. ’’ 

Qld ‘Tomipkins'crept.cluser; there might be 
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an interesting quarrel yet. Orchard looked | 
vaguely down the road and then back at Brill. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do. Last week you | 
wanted to buy my mare, Nance, for a hundred | 
dollars. I wanted a hundred and a quarter. 
Now you give me a deed for this place and 
you get Nance. What do you say?’’ 

Brill hesitated. ‘I suppose,’’ he said at 
last, ‘‘it’s that or nothing. All right, Pll 
take her. Clem, you heard that bargain? 
Very well, you draw the two deeds, and we’ll 


deeds he was not careful to be as exact in| road, 


north fifty degrees west to the place of 


his descriptions as he had been when he de-; besinning. Containing more or less. 


scribed the survey in his notebook. He had 


intimated to Brill and Orchard that a little | knew it; but he excused himself by arguing ‘the rocks. 


It was not a perfect description, and Owens | 


When he glanced down, he turned giddy. 
“*How did I get so far!’? he exclaimed. 

Below him, the tide was boiling deep about 
He clung to the ledge, cold and 


more surveying would complete his knowledge | that his employers had not permitted him to; viddy, with the precious mail sacks beside 


of the facts necessary to reduce their bargain measure the distance along the road; and his! him. 
-mathematical ability was not of a sufficiently | 


to writing, and put it beyond any question; 


By his watch it was half past eleven 
o'clock, High tide was at half past two, but 


but they had chosen to let the matter rest where | high order to enable him to calculate that dis-‘ the storm would make it at least a half hour 


it was and so save surveyor’s fees. 


it was not his duty to figure things out to the | description incomplete. 


fraction of a rod, an acre or a degree, even 


‘Therefore | tance without measuring it. 


So he left the. 
Moreover, if either 
| party to the bargain ever wanted to know the, 


go down to Squire Moore’s Monday and sign | if he had been capable of doing it. Asamatter|exact distance along the road, that distance | 
of fact, he was not especially skillful as a sur-| could at any time be measured between the 


"em.?? 

Old Tompkins, disappointed that after all 
there was to be no quarrel, nevertheless stored 
the conversation away in his capacious 
memory. Later on it might emerge, orna- 
mented and enlarged with the product of his 
fancy, or it might remain for an indefinite | 
period, to be hinted at as one of the dark mys- 
teries that he alone could unravel—if he ever 
chose to do so. 

Then, plodding down the road toward the 
abandoned cabin where their horses were under 
shelter, the four men disappeared in the gath- 
ering darkness; but in the hearts of two old 
friends had been sown seeds of distrust and 
aversion that were destined to spring up, 
grow, and bear bitter fruit in days to come. 

When Clem Owens came to draw the partition 





veyor ; as he himself often said, he had picked 
up his knowledge of surveying little by little 
and here and there. 

His knowledge of conveyancing was equally 
crude. 


documents. His description of the Brill lot, 
for example, was as follows: 


Beginning in the middle of a public road leading 
to Mooresville, thence by lands sold to Brill and 
Orehard from the Wilson allotment, south forty 
degrees west two hundred and eighteen rods, 
to a hemlock for a corner in the warranty line. 
Thence along the warranty line south fifty degrees 
east eighty rods to a stake-and-stones corner, 
thence in a division line, north forty degrees east, 


established corners. 


When the original survey had been made | 
there was virtually no variation in that part! 


of Pennsylvania between true north and mag- 


Orchard, a variation of three and one half 
degrees existed. 

Owens did not know that by giving, in the 
partition deeds, the original bearings to the 
old lines, which was quite proper, and a present | 
bearing to the new line, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was quite improper, he was laying 
ground for confusion, and promoting trouble 
that in a future he could not foresee would 


two hundred and eighteen rods or thereabouts to | &TiP hearts and sear consciences. 


the aforesaid public road; and thence along said 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


CHRISTMAS MAIL FOR QUEETS 





S Tom Latham sipped his hot coffee he 
scowled anxiously over a little pocket 
tide table that the Moclips store had 

issued as an advertisement. The roaring gale 
outside seemed to threaten to break into the 
warm lamplighted room. 

‘*Extreme high at two-thirty,’’ murmured 
Tom. ‘‘With this wind there won’t be twenty 
feet of bare beach between high tide and low. 
That means I’ve got to be past Quillayute Point 
before noon, or the Christmas mail won’t get 
to Queets on time.’’ 

‘*Tom, I do wish you’d be reasonable and | 
wait until to-morrow !’’ his mother pleaded. 

‘‘And delay the United States mail! Be- 
sides, it’s the Christmas mail. You wouldn’t 
hold up Santa Claus, would you?’’ 

His mother sighed. Tom gulped the last of 
his coffee and rose from the table. ‘‘I’m off,’’ 
he announced, and affectionately gave his 
mother a bear-like embrace. | 

Cautiously unlatching the door, he put his | 
shoulder to it to keep it from blowing wide | 
open. Through the crack the gale whistled. 
Dixie was already saddled and Bob, the pack 
horse, bore his burden of two well-filled mail 
sacks, tied to the pack saddle by a diamond 
hitch. 

With a shawl about her shoulders, Tom’s 
mother stood on the little porch, in spite of 
the storm, to see him go. Tom waved his hand 
to her and shouted cheerfully. Then the 
ponies splashed out into the muddy road and 
picked their way through the Indian town of 
Taholah, which clusters beside the mouth of 
the Quinault River in the land of no roads. It 
was almost seven o’clock in the morning, but 
black as the darkest night. 

. From Grays Harbor to terrible Cape Flat- 
tery there is a stretch of two hundred miles of 
the Pacific coast that is an almost unexplored 
wilderness. To a section of that land Tom 
Latham carried the United States mail three 
times a week. It was Tom’s pride that the 
mail was always on time. His contract with 
the government he held to be a sacred thing. 

As the horses stumbled out of a narrow 
forest trail upon a beach of sand, which the 
hammering of tons of water had pounded into 
hard pavement, they increased their pace. 

The young mail carrier looked upon a tem- 
pestuous scene. Although it lacked only a 
short time to low tide, less than half the usual 
area of beach was dry. Racing in from under 
the gray curtain of the horizon, the big combers 
leaped like horses to the spur. Now and again 
some huge wave, striking a hidden reef, would 
rear high above its fellows and blow smoking 
down the wind. 

The first ten miles of Tom’s route were not 
hard to travel. Now and again he halted at 
some landmark and, unstrapping the mail 
sacks, carried parcels or letters to forlorn letter 
boxes nailed to trees just beyond the beach 
line. Then the character of the road changed. 
There were wide expanses of deep, loose sand 
to retard the ponies. At times their unshod 
feet slipped on glassy shale rock. Huge boul- 
ders were strewn like pebbles along the shore. 
Ahead, three miles away, the point that Tom 
dreaded thrust itself far out into the ocean. 
It rose in precipitous cliffs. ‘There was no 
inland trail by which to avoid it. The only 
way to carry the United States mail to Queets 
was to race against the tide round the foot of 

the precipices. 

In the lee of the point Tom dismounted and | 

tied the horses to one lead. He had decided 





to trust to his own feet and to lighten their 
burden. It was now not quite eleven o’clock. 
Apparently he had room to pass between the 
ocean and the rocks. 

Squaring his shoulders, he set off. His pulse 
beat fast. At a trot he led the ponies close 
beside the towering rocks. 

The outer point was forked and between the 
forks lay a shallow cove. As far as the first 
point Tom went almost dry-shod, and then 
stood waiting his chance. A huge breaker 
swept in and was seething about the rocks 
many feet deep. Soon the water would draw 
out. Tom crouched, ready torun. The boiling 
water quieted. He clucked to 
the ponies. Horses and man 
splashed into the sea, which 
swirled and sucked about their 
ilegs. On they went in a cloud 
of spray. Tom panted with the 
exertion. Soon he was halfway 
to safety; the wave had run out 
and left him a dry beach. Two 
minutes more and he would be 
in the cove out of the reach of 
the next roller. 

Shouting exultantly to the 
ponies, he leaped across a boul- 
der that lay in his path. On 
the other side his feet came down 
upon slippery shale rock, and 
he fell. 

Bob and Dixie were at his 
heels, and the pack horse went 
down close beside him. Dixie, 
tied to her mate, struggled fran- 
tically at the end of the long 
leash. : 

For a moment Tom lay half 
stunned. Then he staggered to 
his feet beside the kicking horse. 
The sight of Bob prostrate, held 
down by the heavy pack, roused 
him to action. From the ocean 
a huge breaker was charging 
in. Snatching a knife from his 
pocket, he jerked open the blade 
and slashed the tied lead reins. 
He shouted to Dixie, and threw 
a rock after her as she went 
flying back round: the point. 

For Dixie Tom had no fear. 
Unhampered, she could look 
after herself in the surf. But 
Bob was down and held down, 
and the wave was close upon them. As the 
flood broke over them with a roar, Tom strug- 
gled to the head of the pack horse. Fearing that 


Bob would drown, he dragged the animal’s | 


head round, and held it as high above the 
swirl of water as he could. Had the horse not 
anchored him, he, too, would have gone under 
the breaker. The water streamed past him 
waist-high, breast-high, but bracing his legs 
wide apart he clung blindly to the horse. 

At last the flow changed and the spume 
raced back toward the sea. But there was no 
time to spare; another huge breaker was al- 
ready charging in, and behind that still others 
that, Tom saw, would pile together until a 
weltering flood would rage about the cliff. 

Slashing through the pack rope, he jerked 
loose the heavy sacks. The horse scrambled, 
slipped, lashed out again with flying hoofs, and 
rolled off the glassy shale rock out upon the 
sand. Ina moment he was up and charging 
back round the point after his mate. 

Tom glanced about him wildly. Burdened 
with the heavy mail sacks, he would not have 
time to follow the horses in safety. Behind 


“By Jack Bechdolt 








him was the unscalable cliff. His one hope 
was to reach the cove between the two points. 
There he could climb upon the rocks. 

Shouldering the mail sacks, he seized the 
pack rope and fled staggering along the sands. 

From a perch on a@ rock in the cove he 
watched the big breakers piling up where 
he had stood a moment before. Even about 
his rock the water was waist-deep. 

Five minutes the turmoil lasted, and Tom 
noted with a sinking heart that there would 
not be any long run out. Driven by the wind, 





AS THE FLOOD BROKE OVER THEM WITH A ROAR, TOM 
STRUGGLED TO THE HEAD OF THE PACK HORSE. 


the tide was coming like a flood. Ina quarter 
of an hour his rock would be overwhelmed. 

Tle could not remain long where he was, and 
to try to get beyond the next point was hope- 
less. His one resource was to scale the cliffs 
behind him. 

There was a crevice in the cliff that offered 
a slippery path some fifty feet upward. De- 
termined to keep the precious mail sacks from 
harm and with no thought of going farther 
than out of reach of the tide, Tom started to 
seramble up this crevice. He lashed the mail 
sacks together with one end of the pack rope 
and dragged them after him. 

Where the crevice ended, the footing was too 
precarious for safety, but near by was a pro- 
jection of rock that seemed to offer him an 
opportunity to reach a ledge above. He tied 
the free end of the rope round his waist and 
kept on climbing. A still wider ledge was 


just above him, and without much difficulty ' 


he clambered upward for perhaps twenty-five 


feet more. From the last ledge it did not seem ' 


far to the top of the cliff, but he could see‘nu 
way by which to make the rest of the climb. 


later, and before the flood could run out far 
enough to let him pass round the cliffs it would 
be long after dark, 

**Now Tamina box!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Even 
if I get off this ledge in the dark,—and I’m 
not so sure I can do it, —how about the ponies? 
T can never find them in the dark. They'll 
go home, and mother will think — That mail 
must get through on time. I must get out of 





He did not appreciate the necessity of | netic north ; but years later, when Owens did | here while it’s light, find the ponies and be 
| being careful and exact in the wording of his! the work of dividing the property for Brill and | ready for the first chance round the beach. ’? 


He was about twenty-five feet below the top 
of the cliff. There were no higher ledves in 
reach, but fifteen feet to the right the cliff was 
searred again by a ledge that seemed to lead 
by an easy grade to the summit. Opposite 
Tom the ledge was wide and sloped back 

| gently. It seemed to have been cut by water 
flowing from the tup of the cliff. 

“If I were only there!’’ Tom sighed. 

But how to get there? Between the two 
ledges the cliff, descending sheer and smooth, 
interposed a fifteen-foot width of unscalable, 
impassable rock. There was not even a hand- 
hold on its slippery surface. 

As Tom puzzled over the situation, a daring 
idea came to him. Halfway across the impas- 
sable rock, from the top of the cliff, projected 
the butt of a fallen tree. He had the long 
pack rope; if he could get one end of it fast 
about the tree butt above, he could swing 
himself across the chasm! 

He tied a slip noose in the free end of the 
pack rope, and then began to cast for the butt 
of the tree. With hardly enough rope to reach 
the distance, the task seemed hopeless. Tom’s 
arms grew weary throwing the coils from the 
narrow ledge, where he had no room properly 
to swing the rope. 

Then, as he despaired, the rope caught and 
the noose tightened. But it had merely caught 
@ projection of the trunk. It seemed certain 
that that slender root would not bear his 
weight. Yet he could not dislodge the rope, 
pull and jerk as he would. 

Tom rose to his feet. His knees trembled 
beneath him, but his teeth were 
clenched. The mail sacks were 
still fast to the lower end of the 
rope, and would add momentum 
to his swing. He dreaded lest 
he should inadvertently look 
down and lose his head. Keep- 
ing his eyes fast on the rock wall 
beside him, he walked slowly 
backward the distance of the 
narrow ledge, to guther momen- 
tum for the jump. Then, tight- 
ening his fingers on the rope, he 
ran quickly over the narrow 
ledge and leaped. 

He was flying through space. 
In a flash the opposing ledge 
swung toward him, was beneath 
him. But he could not touch 
it with his feet. He was clinging 
too high upon the rope. But if 
he missed the ledge, he would 
dangle from the rope over the 
chasm until his hands relaxed 
their hold. 

It seemed minutes before his 
brain‘ could tell his fingers to 
relax and let him slip down the 
rope. When he finally did so 
he was swinging back toward 
the void; but before he reached 
it his feet struck the rock. 
Hie stumbled, and the weight 
of the mail sacks dragged him 
toward the brink. His hand en- 
countered a bush, and he clung 
to it. > 

To make his way through vir- 
gin forest across the top of the 
cliff back to the beach was the 
task of hours. As he scrambled 
! over windfalls, fought his way through jungles 
of brush and scrambled up and down ravines, 
he clung doggedly to the mail sacks. 

It was three o’clock before he slid down a 
steep bank to the beach close to the point where 
he had dismounted to lead the ponies. He 
had little hope now of finding them, for the 
afternoon light would soon be waning. Tom 
thought of the undelivered mai] and the long 
walk home and groaned. Then he exclaimed, 
“‘T ought to be ashamed of myself! I’m still 
alive and well, and I’m kicking just because 
I have to walk a bit!’” 

He began to whistle. Ilis first notes met 
@ surprising response. Somewhere from the 
thicket above high-tide line a horse whinnied. 

Tom hurried toward the sound; it was 
Dixie. The long lead rein had become entan- 

| Bled under a root. The pony whinnied a 
; welcome. Near by stood Bob, the pack horse, 
waiting patiently. 

It was early morning on sChristmas Day 
when the mail arrived at Queets-> ‘Tom was a 
tired but contented’ messenger. “He had kept 
| to the letter of his contraet. 
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hy not more days 
of loving care, 
With garlands hung up 
eve ere. 
And candles bright, 
and carols gay. — 
Why not have 
CHRISTMAS 
every day ? 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


ONTENTMENT is not only better than 
riches—it is riches. 


O’s are Nothings, till our Pens 
Put in Strokes and make them Tens. 


Te supplant woe with joy in a single heart 
is to swerve creation nearer to the divine 
plan. 


ISSISSIPPI is planning to celebrate its 

centenary, which will occur a year from 
this month. Ground has been broken at Gulf- 
port for the buildings of an exhibition that 
will set forth the products and resources of 
the state. The celebration will especially seek 
to illustrate the romantic history of Mississippi 
—the visits of the Spanish explorers nearly 
four centuries ago, and the early French set- 


tlements two hundred years later. 
(ACBANELER among the Eskimos of 

northern Alaska tells of a custom that 
reveals an odd mixture of superstition and 
practical shrewdness. When a child is born, 
its parents give it the name of the last person 
who died in that village—partly in the belief 
that the spirit of the dead person leaves the 
grave and enters the child, and partly in the 
expectation that the relatives of the dead per- 
son will contribute to its support. 


HEN Benjamin Franklin established our 

postal system he little foresaw the kind 
of work that later generations would call 
upon it to do. During the past year, for 
example, 312,000 pairs of shoes were sent by 
parcel post from Brockton, Massachusetts— 
nearly a thousand pairs a day ; and last month 
@ manufacturing concern of Indian Orchard, 
Massachusetts, sent 100,000 pounds of its prod- 
uct to Russia by first-class registered mail, at 
& cost of $50,000. . 


IVE times only in the thirty-three presi- 

dential elections has the vote of New York 
failed to go to the successful candidate. James 
Madison lost it to DeWitt Clinton at the be- 
ginning of the War of 1812, for New York was 
almost as much opposed to the war as New 
England was. The state was for Frémont in 
1856, when Buchanan was elected; for Sey- 
mour and not for Grant in 1868; and for Tilden 
and not for Hayes in 1876. The recent elec- 
tion is the fifth instance. 


T is more than a coincidence that all the 

large cities show a marked decrease in the 
number of fires since Fire Prevention Day be- 
came established. In New York the number 
of fires was 1010 less in 1915 than it was in 1914, 
and the per capita loss, which was $1.06, was 
32 cents less than was ever before recorded. In 
Chicago the number of fires decreased by 1238, 
and the loss by nearly $1,000,000. Boston, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and other large cities 
make a similar showing. 


HEN the genealogist of the Hughes 

family makes up his record he will mark 
November, 1916, as a month of misfortunes. 
While Mr. Charles Evans Hughes was losing 
the closely contested presidential election in 
this country, Gen. Sam Hughes was forced to 
resign from the Canadian cabinet, and Mr. 
William M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, met defeat in his attempt to extend the 
present Australian system of compulsory mili- 
tary service at home to overseas service. 


HE Western Union Telegraph Company 


is planning to extend its lines to South | 


America. At present its southernmost cable 
line reaches only to Havana. Telegraphic 
messages for South American cities usually go 
to Galveston, and thence across to the western 
coast, where they are forwarded by the Cen- 
traland South American Telegraph Company. 
The Western Union may extend its Havana 


line to Buenos Aires and eventually lay a cable 
from New York City to some South American 
centre. 
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THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


GREAT war like the present leads 
A some people to despair of any peace 

that shall be more than a temporary 
truce. It leads others into mere denunciation 
of war and armaments and to a demand for 
universal peace, toward which they point out 
no practicable road. It always challenges a 
third group, as the Thirty Years’ War chal- 
lenged Grotius to write his epoch - making 
treatise upon the ‘‘Law of Nations,’ to see 
what means can be found when the war is 
over to make peace effective and abiding. The 
League to Enforce Peace believes itself to 
belong to this third group. It was organized 
in Philadelphia in June, 1915, with Mr. Taft 
as president and President Lowell of Harvard 
University at the head of its executive com- 
mittee. President Wilson addressed its first 
annual meeting in words that were at once 
cabled round the world. Lord Bryce and other 
British statesmen have hopefully commended 
the purpose and programme of the league; 
and perhaps most significant of all, because 
Germany has so generally maintained a sus- 
picious, if not hostile, attitude toward inter- 
national organization in the interests of peace, 
Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg in a recent 
speech to the Reichstag declared that at the 
end of the war Germany would stand ready 
to codperate with other nations to prevent a 
recurrence of such a calamity. 

The aim of that organization is to form a 
league of the chief nations, with as many of 
the lesser powers as may come in, that shall 
agree to do four things: 

I. To submit all justiciable questions,—that is, 
all questions which come within the scope of recog- 
nized international law,—if they cannot be settled 


by ordinary diplomacy, to a@ duly constituted in- 
ternational court. 


II. To submit all other questions that may not. 
be settled by mutual agreement to a council of 
conciliation, In order that they may be examined 
and a peaceful solution recommended before the 
uations concermed shall declare war upon each 
other, 


III. In case any nation In the League shall 
declare war without thus submitting its case to 
such a court or council, the economic and if neces- 
sary the military forces of the League shall be 
calfed upon to constrain that nation to keep the 
peace. 


IV. From time to time the powers that make 


up the League shall hold conferences to formulate 
and codify rules of international law. 

It is important to observe that the exertion 
of force for which Article III provides as a 
last resort is not for the execution of the 
decree of court or council; it is solely an exer- 
cise of police force for the restraint of a nation 
that rushes into war without submitting its 
case to some duly appointed body for exam- 
ination and report. The league asserts that 
such an agreement among nations would serve 
as a restraint upon passion, that the delay 
incident to the examination of disputed ques- 
tions would give passion, when roused, time 
to subside, and that, even if a nation should 
break bounds, the economic pressure exerted 
against it by its colleagues would be so severe 
a discipline that military force would rarely 
be called into play. 

These are sane and rational aims, which 
may well commend themselves to people as 
heartily sick of war as the European nations 
are likely to be at the close of the present 
conflict. Not least among the advantages of 
the plan is that it would compel such a thor- 
ough discussion of international questions as 
must reveal their true meaning to the plain 
people before war could be declared, and thus 
take away from kings and cabinets the power 
to declare it suddenly. If a great power, 
neutral in the present conflict, can stand spon- 
sor for the plan, a hopeful beginning toward 
international organization will have been 
made. Here may be the chance of America. 
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THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


'N a broad way the election resulted in a 
I victory for the Democratic national ticket 
and a success by no means decisive or 
genera] for the Republicans in state and con- 
gressional contests. The inevitable conse- 


4th of next March the President will be unable 
to carry out any important legislation that is 
strictly partisan. He does apparently have an 
opportunity to press such measures during the 
‘three months of the expiring Congress; but 
| most of that time will be absorbed by the appro- 
| priation bills, and a filibuster in the Senate 
could easily defeat any bill that the opposition 
should regard as particularly objectionable. 
Of course it also follows that during the 
ensuing two years the Republicans will be 








quence is that during the two years after the‘ 





restricted to the task of blocking the plans of 
the administration. They will have no power 
in the House that will enable them to pass 
any bill of a political nature to which the 
Democrats offer strong opposition; and even 
if they should pass such a bill, the Senate and 
the President would still stand in their way. 
We may therefore conclude that the next Con- 
gress will pass no distinctively party measure 
or repeal any recent legislation. 

Perhaps that is the best thing that could 
happen, for the election clearly turned on the 
issues raised by the war. Neither to the Pres- 
ident nor to Congress did the country in the 
late election give any mandate on domestic 
issues. Until the war closes, such matters will 
remain in abeyance. Then the voters will 
have an opportunity to express their wishes 
upon them. For the present our international 
relations are of paramount importance, and the 
people have committed them anew to the hands 
of the President. 


Christmas. 


LL over the Christian world fa- 
thers and mothers and children 
are wondering sadly whether 

they shall ever again be able to utter 
with a confident and happy heart the 
Christmas greeting — Merry Christ- 
mas! Those words will be heard in 
many an American home this year, 
but even there they will be spoken, 
among the thinking elders of the 
family, with a sense that only for the 
very young can Christmas now be 
merry. In England, the land from 
which our Christmas greeting came, 
those words will very likely not be 
heard at all. In France the phrase, 
“Joyeux Noél,’’ if it is uttered, will 
be a conventional greeting, without 
spirit. As for Belgium and Poland 
and Serbia and Roumania, is it con- 
ceivable that any of the miserable 
people of those countries, where all 
alike are wretched, should not think 
of Christmas as the bitterest, most 
tragic day in ali the year? 

In our own country perhaps the 
most hopeful and heartening sign is 
the fact that for so few persons can 
Christmas be merry. Were we so sunk 
in selfishness, so content in our pros- 
perity, so happy in our immunity, as 
to observe Christmas with a thankful 
and a merry heart, there would indeed 
be no health in us. The measure of 
our Christianity this year is to receive 
its supreme test. Is our self-denial 
growing more rigorous with the in- 
creasing destitution of the world? 
Out of our resources are we giving 
more to the afflicted and spending 
less upon ourselves than ever before? 

Each one of us must make his own 
answer. Christmas this year should 
be the day when a man communes 








FIGHTING TO A FINISH. 


with his conscience. 
T the beginning of the third winter of 
A war, there is no reason to believe that 
peace will come before the end of next 
sammer’s campaign, if so soon. From time to 
time we hear of discussions in Europe concern- 
ing the desirability of peace, and laments over 
the terrible cost of the struggle, but the situation 
is not at present favorable to the immediate 
ending of hostilities. Germany, which has 
won what it chiefly desires in the east, and 
which holds plenty of territory in the west with 
which to bargain, would naturally be glad 
enough to conclude a peace to-day, even if it 
were not for the terrific strain that the war 
imposes on its resources; but the Allied gov- 
ernments, although their people must be weary 
of war, are in no mood to cry peace until they 
have at least equalized the score with Germany. 
If they should stop now, Germany would be in 
effect the victor; and the Allies, confident of 
their increasing strength, intend to fight the 
war to a finish. 
That is the meaning of the British order in 





council that gives the government unheard-of 
powers in controlling and distributing the food 
of the nation—unheard of in England, although 
long exercised in Germany. The food supply ; 
of England is threatened both by the destruc- | 
tion of merchant ships by German submarines | 
and by the short crops of wheat throughout | 
the world. 

The Englishman, less docile than) jthe 
German, will have to submit to having the 


prices of the food he has to sell and the 
quantity of food that he may buy fixed by the 
government; and at the same time, if the ships 
that the submarines have destroyed are to be 
replaced, the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries must permit the government to 
direct and control private business as no gov- 
ernment in England ever controlled it before. 
It is a question of employing every ounce of 
British energy for a fight that will need it all, 
and the quiet way in which the country has 
accepted a situation so foreign to its historic 
ideals reveals its determination to push the 
war to a definite conclusion. 

That determination Germany faces, since it 
must, with extraordinary resourcefulness. We 
had thought that national organization had 
reached its maximum there, but it has not. 
Every form of industry that directly or in- 
directly affects the military efficiency of the 
people has been put under government direc- 
tion. General Groener is the genius of the 
national organization. There is to be compul- 
sory nonmilitary service as well as compulsory 
military service. Those who are unfit to serve 
in the field must work wherever they are 
ordered to work. The government hopes that 
by drawing from this reservoir of energy it 
will release thousands of able-bodied workmen 
to take their places in the trenches. Women 
as well as men are to be drafted for work ; and 
—theoretically, at least—no social distinction 
will exempt anyone from service. Germany 
is to be made, as its own spokesmen say, ‘‘a 
super-Spartan state, organized for fighting only 
and for fighting indefinitely. ’’ 

France also has appointed a minister of pro- 
visions and is considering a ‘‘mobilization’’ of 
its noncombatants in answer to the action of 
Germany; and the nation is in a mood to 
accept it if it is proposed. It is not a peaceful 
prospect, but it is the prospect that Europe 
must face for 1917. 

ee 


GERMANY AND THE BELGIANS. 


WO outstanding events of the late fall 
give impressive proof of the cost of the 
war in men to Germany. One is the 
‘‘reconstitution’’ of Poland, the other the ex- 
patriation of the Belgians. One comes as a 
long-delayed promise of at least partial justice 
to an oppressed nation; the other is a new 
oppression of a people that has suffered much 
since the war began; but there is no doubt 
that both steps were taken in order to swell 
the depleted ranks of the German army, 
partly with Polish volunteers, partly with 
German artisans released for service by the 
Belgians who can be forced to do their work. 
It is not astonishing that Germany feels a 
desperate need of men. From the first the 
potential numbers of the Central powers were 
inferior to those of their enemies, and Germany 
has lavished its strength not only in costly 
offensives but in supporting allies that without 
that help would have crumbled away long ago. 
Even those who wish well to the Germans must 
be sorry that their leaders felt obliged to add 
another count to the indictment that already 
rests against them in respect to Belgium. 
Our own government put the matter politely 
enough when it warned Germany that it could 
not deport thousands of Belgians and put them 
to forced labor in Germany without ‘‘produc- 
ing an unfavorable effect on neutral opinion.’’ 
It may be true, as the Germans assert, that 
the Belgians who are deported will be better off 
in a material way when at work in Germany 
than they are in their own unfortunate coun- 
try; but that is not the only aspect of the 
affair. It has been long since any civilized 
nation asserted the right to remove the citizens 
of an occupied country from their homes and 
to force them to labor for the benetit of their 
conquerors. The thing is repellent to the 
modern man’s sense of justice and decency ; 
it reminds him too strongly of the days when 
the vanquished became the slave of the victor. 
Germany argues, no doubt, that its armies 
must be kept filled, whatever the neutral na- 
tions think about the means it takes to fill 
them; but neutral opinion is not a negligible 
thing, and it may finally have more to do with 
ending the war than the troops that the labor 
of the deported Belgians will add to the 
armies of the Kaiser. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


‘ONGRESS.—The Democrats have gained 

two seats in Pennsylvania on a recount of 
the ballots. It is certain that neither party 
can control the House of Representatives, and 
probable that the Democrats-will have a plu- 
Tality of.one vote over the Republicans. There 
are six members not definitely attached to either 


we 
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party.—The Joint Committee of Senate and 
House for investigating the transportation 
problems of the country began its sessions. 
* 
OREIGN LOANS.—The Federal reserve 
board has warned American bankers 
against locking up their funds in treasury bills 
of foreign governments that involve long-term 
obligations. The board declared that it did so, 
not through any fear of the financial solvengy 
of other nations, but in order to prevent the 
fluid capital needed by American business men 
from being drawn off to other countries. 
* 
EACE LEAGUE.—At a meeting of the 
League to Enforce Peace, on November 
2Ath, presided over by former President Taft, 
messages of sympathy with the purposes of 
the league were received from Viscount Grey, 
Premier Briand of France, and Chancellor 
Bethmann Hollweg and Lord Bryce. 
. 
USTRIA.—The new Emperor of Austria 
has taken the title of Karl I of Austria 
and Karl IV of Hungary. It was reported 
that he will presently summon the Austrian 
parliament, which has not met since the war 
began. The funeral of the late Emperor Franz 
Josef took place on November 30th. 
rs 
EXICO.—The joint commission at At- 
lantic City signed a provisional protocol 
on November 2ith. It provided for the with- 
drawal of United States troops from Mexico 
within forty days, if the border remained un- 
disturbed, and for a joint policing of the fron- 
tier by the forces of the two nations. In a 
separate memorandum the American com- 
missioners reserved the right of the United 
States to send troops across the border into 
Mexico in order to pursue bandits when- 
ever the government at Washington deemed 
it necessary. The protocol was submitted 
to both governments for ratification ; the only 
question was whether Carranza would con- 
sent to the provision permitting American 
soldiers to enter Mexican territory. ——A fierce 
battle between Villa’s reorganized army and 
that of General Trevino raged in and round 
the city of Chihuahua during most of the 
week. Conflicting reports concerning the result 
of the fighting reached 
this country; the latest, 
received as this record 
closed, was that Villa had 
driven Trevino out of 
Chihuahua, but had not 
succeeded in following up 
his victory by routing his 
enemy. 
* 
ECENT DEATHS.— 
On November 24th, 
Sir Hiram Maxim, the inventor of the au- 
tomatic gun, aged 76.——On November 25th, 
Mrs. Inez Milholland Boissevain, equal-suf- 
frage leader, aged 30.—On November 28th, 
Emile Verhaeren, the Belgian poet, aged 61. 


THE BUROPEAN WAR. 
(From November 23d to November 29th.) 


The conquest of Roumania continued. Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn seized Orsova and Turnu 
Severin on the Danube, but most of the Rou- 
manian forces holding those places slipped 
away to the southward and escaped capture. 
The Austro-German column that was fighting 
its way down the Alt River from the Red- 
tower Pass, found its task lightened by the 
precipitate retreat of the Roumanians, whose 
Tear was seriously threatened by the appear- 
ance of Falkenhayn’s soldiers at Craiova. By 
the end of the week the Teutonic allies were 
in possession of all Roumania west of the Alt 
River. At the same time Marshal von Mac- 
kensen threw a strong force of Bulgarians 
across the Danube at Zimnitza, and later at 
Vidin and Lom Palanka. Meeting with very 
ineffectual opposition, he pushed on to the 
important city of Alexandria. By November 
27th his army was in touch with Falkenhayn’s 
south of Craiova, and the combined forces 
were in a position to march at once on Bucha- 
rest, less than forty miles away. 

It was reported that Russian reinforcements 
had come to strengthen the Roumanian line, 
bat it seemed very doubtful whether that line 
could be reorganized quickly enough to save 
the Roumanian capital. On November 29th 
the government and foreign diplomats retired 
to Jassy, near the Russian frontier. The few 
prisoners that the German generals have taken 
show that the Roumanians have nowhere lost 
any considerable army, and if their morale is 
not destroyed they may be able to make a stand 
on some line between the Carpathians and the 
Danube. 

On the Saloniki front the only important 
activity was near Monastir. The Serbians 
and French made some further inroads on the 
Bulgarian lines along the lower Cerna, and 
Italian troops northwest of Monastir also re- 
ported progress. 

Admiral du Fournet, acting for the Entente 
powers, demanded from King Constantine that 
Greece surrender to the Allies enough war 
material to’ balance the amount surrendered 
to the Germans and Bulgarians when they 
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occupied Greek territory along the river 
Struma. The King was unwilling to do so, 
and it was reported that the army would resist 
any attempt to enforce the surrender, even if 
he consented. 

The Entente powers have also protested 
against the arrest and imprisonment of adher- 
ents of Monsieur Vene- 
zelos by the authorities 
in Athens. On the other 
hand the Greek govern- 
ment issued a protest 
to the neutral powers 
against the coercion of 
Greece by the Entente 
powers. The provisional 
government at Salo- 
niki, of which Monsieur 
Venezelos is the head, has formally declared 
war on Germany and Bulgaria. 

Bad weather put an end to important opera- 
tions along the Somme. Artillery practice 
was constant, and there was a lively French 
assault on the German positions in the St. 
Mihiel salient southeast of Verdun. 

Another British hospital ship, the Braemar 
Castle, was sunk in the /®gean Sea either by 
mine or torpedo on November 24th. Only one 
life was lost. The Brifannic, according to 
later advices, was probably sunk by a mine. 

Several vessels were sunk by German sub- 
marines, including three Norwegian and one 
Swedish craft. The American steamship 
Chemung was sunk off the coast of Spain. 
The vessel was bound for Genoa, and the 
Germans asserted that it carried contraband. 
The crew were saved. Petrograd admitted 
the destruction of the dreadnaught Empress 
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Maria, which blew up, with a loss of two| 


hundred of its crew. 

The most important news from Petrograd, 
however, was the fall of Premier Stiirmer 
and the accession to office of General Trepoff. 
The event was the culmination of a long 
struggle between the premier and the Duma, 
and it is the first instance where public opinion 
expressed through a representative legislative 
body has brought about the fall of a Russian 
official. Premier Stiirmer was a reactionary 
and, in the opinion of the Duma, too much 
subject to pro-German influences. His fall 
appears to mean a determination on the part 
of Russia to continue the war indefinitely. It 
was reported that the Czar had gone to the 
Roumanian front. 

On November 28th several Zeppelins reached 
the coast of England. One dropped bombs in 
London. Two others, which appeared farther 
north, were attacked by aéroplanes and aircraft 
guns and destroyed with the loss of both crews. 
Thirty-eight Zeppelins have been destroyed 
or wrecked since the war began. 

On November 29th Mr. Balfour, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, announced to Parlia- 
ment that Sir John Jellicoe was to become 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, and that Vice 
Admiral Sir David Beatty, hitherto com- 
mander of the battle-cruiser squadron, would 
succeed him in command of the grand fleet. 
The change may foreshadow a more aggressive 
conduct of naval operations by Great Britain. 

Twice during the week Berlin reported that 
German war vessels, presumably destroyers, 
had raided the English coast and sunk or cap- 
tured a guard vessel on each occasion. 

The Belgian authorities persisted in passive 
defiance of the German orders for the expa- 
triation of Belgian workpeople, but of course 
in vain. The Belgian minister at The Hague 
declared that more than three hundred thou- 
sand men and women had been deported. It 
was reported from Wash- 
ington that our govern- 
ment was preparing a 
more urgent protest 
against the deportations. 
Berlin announced that 
eight thousand persons 
deported from Lille and 
other French towns to 
Germany last summer 
had been returned to 
their homes. 

The ‘‘auxiliary serv- 
ice’’ bill was under discussion in the German 
Reichstag. It provides for the enforced service 
of all men between the ages of seventeen and 
sixty-eight, at whatever work the government 
assigns them. The bill was opposed by Social- 
ist and Clerical members as being a dangerous 
extension of the military power. 

On November 27th the British foreign office 
notified Ambassador Page that it had declined 
to grant a safe-conduct to Count Tarnowski 
von Tarnow, who has been appointed Austrian 
ambassador to the United States. The Brit- 
ish government justified this decision on the 
ground that German and Austrian diplomatic 
officials in foreign countries have engaged in 
hostile activities quite outside their proper dip- 
lomatic functions. The goverpment at Wash- 
ington was frankly surprised at the course of 
Great Britain, but it was said to believe that 
a request from this country for a safe-conduct 
for the ambassador would be granted. 

It was announced that 3,219,000 English- 
‘women are now at work in factories, shops, 
farms, transportation services and other em- 
ployments outside their homes. Nearly a 
million have replaced men in these pursuits. 
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Childish 


Craving 


—for something sweet finds 
pleasant realization in the 
pure, wholesome, wheat and 
barley food 


Grape-Nuts 


No danger of upsetting the 
stomach—and remember, 
Grape-Nuts is a true food, 
good for any meal or between 
meals. 


“There’s a Reason” 





ERS’ 


DROPS 
SS 


Absolutely Pare. 
Just enough char- 
coal to sweeten 
the stomach 


yo getoverheated. Then sitdown 
to rest and cool-off. That's what 
gives you cold, sore throat and hoarse- 


ness, Take a few Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops. Ask your girl to have 
some, too. They taste bully. One at 
bedtime loosens the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 











Cuts Costs and Colds 
Neolin Soles 


Outside the schoolhouse 
the children are sliding in the 
slush and mud and wet. They 
don’t remember their damp 
little feet and their soggy little 
stockings and their drippy 
litle shoes, not they! 


But they'll stay in the school 
room all day long, and bring 
homea cough or cold to worry 


mother and call the doctor in. 


Listen, mother: You can’t 
stop the Winter wet, but you 
can stop buying leather shoe- 
soles that drink wet. 


You can buy Neélin, the 
modern shoe-sole. Science 
has made it waterproof and 
better than rubber because it 
won't draw like rubber. 


And better than good leath- 
er, as your dwindling shoe- 
bills will tell. 

Also Science made Neélin 
a flexible, natural tread which 
comforts and beautifies feet. 


And it will improve even 
the best grade shoes. 
Further, Nedlin is always 
the same on any price of shoe, 
from the highest to moderate- 
ly priced. And Nedlin soled 
shoes cost no more. Retail- 
ers have them or can get them 
atnoadded cost to you. Avoid 
imitations. Insist on Nedlin, 
and mark that mark; stamp it 


on yourmemory: Tledlin— 
— the trade symbol for a changeless quality 
product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Neolin 


Better thancLeather 
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SINGING CHILDREN 


THE GREATER VALUES. 


Qn, OME years ago a mayor of New York 
City Was on the crest of the wave of 
popularity. He had finished his first 
administrative year with such ¢ ip 
uous success that even his political 
enemies acknowledged it; moreover, 
acrazy man had made an attempt on 
his life, which had almost succeeded 
and from which he was slowly recovering. He had 
the sympathy as well as the approval of his fellow 
citizens, 

It was then that the leaders of one of the great 
political parties wrote to the mayor, and offered 
him the nomination for governor the coming 
convention, ‘The mayor declined the nomination. 

One of the leaders then wrote a personal letter 
to the mayor in which he said: “Surely you do not 
realize what you are declining. You are certain 
of the nomination, and there is every indication 
that you would be elected by an unusually large 
majority in the fall. Such an election would make 
you the leading candidate of our party for the 
presidential nomination, There is no question in 
our minds that our nominee will be the next Pre: 
dent of the United States. Think it over again, 
Mr. Mayor!” 

The mayor replied: “After one has gone down 
into the valley of the shadow of death as 1 ha 
and there faced the great realities, al! these things 
seem mighty small! 

To most of us it is given to see that truth only 
occasionally, and then but dimly. The great delu- 
sion of life is that these things are tremendous in 
value. It seems so supremely important that we 
prosper in material things—that we make mone: 
that we are well thought of, that we reach hieh 
stations, that our health does not fail, that we 
prolong our life. Of course these all are good 
things that naturally and rightly we value for 
ourselves and for those we love, but they do not 
belong in the category of the great things. To be 
clean, to be honest through and through, to be 
filled with the spirit of service, to be true to our 
best, to grow into the spirit of Christ—these after 
all are the supreme things of life. Only the un- 
seen things are eternal. 
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BETWEEN THE TRENCHES. 


we, APPING deeper, the French engineers 
% had countermined their foes, and very 
early in the morning, with a thunder- 
ous explosion, they blew up the Ger- 
man position. Many Germans were 
killed, but some escaped and ran for 
their nearest trench. The French 
leaped their embankment and dashed 
forward to occupy the crater that the explosion 
had made; but the enemy’s fire drove them back. 
So, now, French and Germans faced one another 
not thirty yards apart, with the demolished trench 
between them, neither army able to occupy it 

None dared show his head above the trench, 
for sharpshooters watched with keen eyes and 
ready rifles from the opposite positions. “A great 
silence reigned, broken only by the agonizing cries 
of the wounded who were unable to crawl back to 
their lines. 

Gradually the cries of these unfortunates cea: 
all except one, whose piteous wails filled the 
“Hilfe! Hie! Um Gottes wilten!” he repeated 
over and over again, But none dared go to him. 

The hot sun shone down mercilessly upon the 
half-buried, suffering man. He was severely 
wounded and pinjoned beneath the fallen timbe: 
of the trench. It appeared he must die a slow 
and agonizing death, with help so near, yet so fal 
with power so close to him, yet so impotent. 

“Help! Help! For God's sake, help me!” he 
kept groaning. 

His voice became weaker and weaker. : 

“Water! Water—oh, give me water!” 
moaned. But none dared to help him. 

Suddenly, with utter disregard of the danger, a 
tall, slim, young French captain leaped to the top 
of his trench. A shot sang past him instantly, but 
he fearlessly held aloft his hand tocommand atten- 
tion. Then he shouted to the imprisoned German, 
“Tell your comrades to come and fetch youl. We 
will not fire. We give our word.” He jumped 
down inside again. 

The wounded man heard. Summoning his last 
remaining strength he raised his voice and cried 
the message aloud to hls comrades. 

There was a short conference inside the German 
trench. Then four tall soldiers in the uniform of 
the Prussian Guard climbed over their parapet 
and advanced boldly into the open, carrying 
stretcher. They faced a hundred rifle barrels, but 
there was no shot. The word of honor had been 
passed, and men were acting as human beings, 
saving Instead of destroying. 

Quickly the Germans reached their comrade. 
A heavy beam of the demolished trench had fallen 
upon him and crushed both legs. Working with a 
will, they soon had him released, and, placing him. 
on the stretcher, they bore him away to the safety 
of thelr trench. 

A moment later some sixty Prussian helmets 
were hoisted enthusiastically on rifles above the 
trench, and in a mighty chorus there came the 
shout, “Thank you, comrades, thank you!” 

The French captain climbed upon the trench, 
bowed courteously, and responded, “It was our 
pleasure, comrades, Now to our duty again.” 

And pitiless war reigned once more between the 
lines. 
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TREED BY HYENAS. 


V Titties spending several months in East 
Africa, taking moving pictures of the big 
game of that region, Mr. Charles Cottar 

had one curious adventure that gave him a new 

idea of the ferocity of the spotted hyena. 

On that occasion he had taken a side trip off into 
the jungle and had gone farther than he realized. 
Darkness fell before he could get back into camp, 
and as he stumbled along on the faint trail he 
became conscious that the beasts that hunt by 
night were abroad and had discovered his presence 
among them. From time to time he noticed a 
shadowy form slinking along through the bushes 
at the side of the path, and he recognized both 
hyenas and jackals among those undesired com- 
panions. The persistence with which they followed 
him made him a little uneasy, ‘althouph he was 
not really afraid, for is Will never attack a 
live and active man; and he had been told that 
hyenas, although bolder and more savave than 
jackals, were not likely to trouble a man who was 
able to protect himself. 

But when Mr. Cottar heard the padding steps of 
larger animals behind hit, and on turning quickly 














Jound saw two good-sized lions coming up along | 
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; in his 



































'N the streets of Bethi 


He shall have the king’s daughter for his fellow 


And Mary heard them 


In the roads of all the 
“We know Him, we 
Like leaves we have flu 


By MARJORIE L.C. PICKTHALL 


So merry and so shrill, 
“He shall have sweet cedars in his garden, 
And a house on Hermon hill; 


And a king’s crown to bind upon his head.” 
And in bracken buds and straw, brown and yellow, 
Mary made his bed. 


In the streets of Nazareth sang the children, 
So loudly and so sweet, 

“He shall lead us to the spoiling of the nations, 
He shall bruise them with his feet; 

His standards shall outface the stars for number, 
Red as field lilies when the rains are done.” 


And woke to kiss her Son. 


In the streets of Jerusalem the children 
Sang, passing to their play, 

“The king’s daughter waits in her apparel 
All glorious as day. 

We charge you, O ye watchmen, of your pity 
Reveal us our beloved, call his name.” 

And the shadow of a cross beyond the city 
Fell softly o’er their game. 


He has gathered us as flowers ; 
And when the bud falls, all too soon for blossom, 
And when the play has wearied of its charm, 
He bears the tired lambs within his bosom 
And the young lambs in his arm.” 


lehem sang the children, 


singing in her slumber 


world sing the children, 
have named Him, He is ours. 
ttered to his shadow, 



































| his trail, he got decidedly nervous. He was still 
‘some distance from camp, and he did not know 
enough about the habits and peculiarities of lions 
to know just how to deal with them, 

The lions kept in close pursuit, and looked so 
threatening that when a third one appeared Mr. 
Cottar decided to take to a tree. He had a rifle , 
and plenty of cartridges with him; but if he should | 
miss, it would be safer to be tw clve feet or more | 
above ground than to be where the wounded lion | 
could get at him and maul! him about. 

So he took the first good-sized tree he came 








she told me a spell ago to go down some day and 
yeut out them bushes for her, 
’s long's L didn't have any work pressin’ me, I; 
sharpened up an axe and went dow! 

“When IT saw the mess of willows that had 
| growed into that field, Iwas some disheartened, 
“But,’ thinks I, ‘the only thing to do now is to do 
the job and not let on that it's more than 1 
| xained for,’ so 1 sot to it and worked like a beaver. 








So this mornin’, | horse ; 


and weirs, bridges and loading docks for barges, 
and were carefully kept in good order. 

There were others, both north and south of the 
city, that joined the Euphrates with the Tigris, 
and there were several that ran parallel with the 
rivers, 

The largest was known as the Chosroes Canal. 
It was built in early historical times to connect 
Bagdad with the city of Dur, about one hundred 
miles north. This canal was extended by the 
Caliph Al-Mansur to the city of Madharaya, the 
modern Kut el Amara. Later caliphs carried it 
one hundred and fifty miles beyond Dur. When- 
ever this canal passed through loose sof! it was 
over two hundred feet in width and six feet deep. 
Where the ground became rocky it was reduced to 
a width of forty or fifty feet. This trunk canal 
carried a large boat traffic and supplied water to 
hundreds of miles of lateral canals and Irrigation 
ditches. It served many thousands of miles of 
most splendid farming country. 

South of the city of Kerbela, on the Euphrates, 
there were great irrigation works on what is 
probably the richest agricultural land in Asia. 
The Euphrates has since shifted its bed about 
thirty miles to the eastward, and the rich canal 
lands are nothing but unwholesome, reedy swamps, 
the haunts of water buffaloes, cranes and other 
animals and birds, 

Between Dur and Bassora there were over fifty 
trunk canals between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and they irrigated thirty-seven thousand square 
miles of rich farming lands. These lands, called 
the “Meadows of Gold,” were worked to the fuil- 
est extent under the Abbasside caliphs, and even 
until 1258, when the Mongols sacked Bagdad and 
Drought the rule of the caliphs to an end. After 
the Mongolian invasion Bagdad was no longer the 
capital of the Mohammedans and the holy city of 
Islam. 
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TRUE CONSIDERATION. 


GOOD horseman may be thrown from his 
A horse, under some circumstances, with litle 
or no reflection upon his skill. The accident 
may have been excusable, even inevitable, when 
all the details are known; but as casually related 
the excuses frequently disappear, and the fall, 
with its ignominious suggestion of incompetency, 
alone remains. Lady St. Helier, In telling of the 
deep admiration and regard entertained by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan for Lord Kitchener, gives a 
little nneedote of the Oriental’s instant perception 
and avoidance of the possibility of any humiliating 
implication for his friend. 

Lord Kitchener had suffered a severe accident, 
that resulted in a leg so badly broken as to necessi- 
tate several weeks’ complete rest at the time, and 
later, two months’ furlough in England, and a re- 
setting of the bone. One of Kitchener’s staff gave 
the news of his misfortune to the Ameer during a 
great tixer hunt at Gwalior. 

“Ttold him,” the officer wrote Lady St. Heller, 
“that the chief had had a nasty fall at Poona, his 
horse tumbling down an embankment. He imme- 
diately asked for a piece of paper and wrote a 
telegram of sympathy in Persian. He handed it to 
Sir Henry MeMahon and asked him to send it off 
immediately. Sir Henry wrote it down in English, 
but when he came to the words, ‘to hear of your 
fall from your horse,’ the Ameer instantly cor- 

ree! ted him, ent 
, no! Not from your horse—with your 
in Afghanistan—big difference!’ ” 
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THE GREATEST TRAGEDY. 


“The Men of the Mountains,” Mr. Arthur W. 
paulding quotes a touching little story of one 
of those isolated homes among the Appalachian 
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i “You know how ‘tis, Hyne,” went on Mr. Peas- | hills whose occupants seldom hear the voice of 


lee, “when you’re doin’ a neighborly act, not cal’ 
latin’ to charge a cent for it, it kind of makes the 


across and drew himself up to safety just as the ! work lighter to think of the pleasure you're xivin’ | | 


lions arrived under the tree. They gave every | 
evidence of intending to remain there until Mr. 
Cottar came down; and since he did not care to 
meet them on the ground, he took careful aim 
from his perch and killed the three, one after the 
other. 

He was about to descend from the tree when a; 
number of hyenas came rushing up and attacked 
the dead lions with such ferocity that the man | 
thought it wise to delay his descent. They con- 
tinued to arrive until the pack numbered at least 
a hundred. In a few minutes the lions were de- 
voured; only their skeletons remained. 

Mr. Cottar did not dare to venture into the pack | 


&: that circled restlessly about his tree, quarreling 


and snapping at one another. He had heard that 


| hyenas would not attack living creatures, but these 


were so numerous and so hungry that he distrusted 
their harmlessne: He shot several of them, 





| hoping that that would drive the rest away; but it 


did not. The survivors ate their dead comrades 
and waited for more. So Mr. Cottar, his ammuni- 
tion being insufficient to exterminate the pack, 
spent the night uncomfortably in the tree, and ; 
came down only when at sunrise the snarling 
creatures dispersed, 
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MR. PEASLEE AS A BENEFACTOR. 


ITH an axe upon his shoulder, Caleb Peas- | 
lee plodded slowly up the village street. 
Deacon Lysander Hyne, working patiently 
jon bed, looked up and hailed his neigh- | 
bor as he approached, 

“Come inside, Caleb,” he called, ‘and help me 
loaf a spell. I've weeded onions ’bout as long as 
I want to without restin’.” 

So Caleb entered the garden and settled himself 
comfortably on the plank bench beside Mr. Hyne. ! 

“You’ve been up to something,” declared Mr. 
Hyne after a moment. “You’re all ready to break 
out in grins, Ike a rash. What's happened to 
tickle you so?” 

Caleb gnawed carefully about the core of an 
apple that he was eating and held the remnant at 
arm’s length with a smile. 

“That's partly what tickles me,” he replied, 
“What you see there is what I’ve got to show for 
a@mornin’s work—not that I was cai’latin’ to charge 
anything,” he added hastily. “It was Aunt Lyddy 
Osborne. She's been worryin’ over them willow 
bushes that’s been growin’ Into her field and be- | 
ginnin’ to crowd her out of her garden.” 

“Willow bushes is the wust pest there is on a 
farm,” agreed Mr. Hyne. 

“Well, Aunt Lyddy thinks so, too,” Caleb re- 
plied, “and she's been talkin’ "bout ’em and takin’ 
on ‘eause she couldu’t cut ’em herself. She's 
about as facultied a woman as 1 know, but there’s | 
some things that are too much for he: 






















My wite sort of pitied Aunt Lyddy, not havin’ ! 
so | 





any man to do the heavy work round her plac! 





| some one. 
I kind of puttin’ folks under an obligation to you. 


It ain't a very noble feelin’, but it’s natural, and | 


I might's well own up I give way to it a mite while 
I was cuttin’ them bushes. 
| “T worked like sixty, and by ’leven o’clock I had 
the last one of them bushes cut and windrowed 
| up, ready to be burnt. So I shouldered my axe 
and went up to the house to tell Aunt Lyddy, and 
mebbe I had a sneakin’ idea that she’d tell me 
how much she ’preciated what I’d done for her. 
“She went out to the fleld and looked at what 
| Ird done, and said she was satisfied, and then she 
turned to me as businesslike as could be. 
i “*T could pay you in money for this job, I s’pose,’ 
she says, ‘but *twould sort of hender me of some 
| things I want to buy. But,’ says she, ‘I ain’t ever 
{ been beholden to anybody for anything, and I ain't 
goin’ to start now. I'm goin’ to change works 
: With you, same’s a man would. You’ve done this 
) for me, and now when the time comes I’m going 
| to do something for you. 
| ‘“ ‘Anytime you're a mind to,’ she says, ‘you bring 
me the wool and I'll spin and weave you a yard of 
‘ homespun. 7 should callate that'd ’bout offset 
! what you’ve done here tolay. Aud now,’ says 
| she, ‘I want you should come up to the house and 
| get an apple, and then I cal’late we’re square, fur’s 
| We: ean be, until you bring the wool.’ 
1 ” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “I went up 
{| with her and got the apple, and seein’ that I ain't 
worn a stiteh of homespun for fifty years, and ain’t 
lever likely to wear another one, I think I was 
' within bounds when I told you the apple was all I 
| had to show for a half-day’s work. 
| “But why shouldn’t I be Nickle? I got all and 
; More than I was cal'latin’ to charge her. And 
| Aunt Lyddy ain’t beholden to anybody, so she’s 
; contented. And as for that feelin’ of favorin’ her 
that I spoke of,” he concluded meditatively, 
| “mebbe I’m better off without it. It’s a kind of 
selfish feelin’, anyway.” 


* ¢ 


THE CANALS OF MESOPOTAMIA. 
REAT irrigation schemes enabled Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia and other countries in the 
near and middle East to become the seats of 

mighty empires in spite of their arid climates. 
| Today, says Dr. Arthur Selwyn-Brown in the 
Scientific American, they have few cities of any 
importance. Bagdad, which has a population of 


about one hundred and fifty thousand, had two 
million ten centuries ago. The difference between 

















Mesopotamia then and to-day ts the result of the | 


{destruction of the canals. 

In the height of its prosperity Bagdad had the 
i most remarkable system of irrigation that has ever 
| been constructed. The canals about the city,mea 
ured over three thousand miles in length. Piey 
were Well built, supplied with storage basins, locks 












And then there’s the feelin’ that you're ; 





, tively and_ahswered 


» prayer, have never seen a Bible, and could not 
read it if they had it. A minister visiting the home 
for the first time told the little family the story of 
the cross. They followed him with rapt faces, and, 
when he had concluded, the mother, leaning toward 
him, whispered hoarsely : 

“Stranger, you say all this happened a long time 
ago?” 

“Yes,” he said, 
ago.”” 

“And they nailed Him to that thar tree when He 
hadn’t done nothing to hurt ’em; only jest loved 
vem?” 

“Yes.” 

She leaned farther and placed her hand impres- 
sively upon his knee. ‘‘Wal, stranger,” she said, 
the tears standing in her eyes, “let’s hope hit 
ain't so!” 

* @ 


A NEW FRUIT. 


NEW subtropical fruit is destined to divide 
A honors with the banana and grapefruit in 
popular favor. It is the alligator pear, 
referred to by the more knowing ones as the 
avocado, and called the aguacate by the natives of 
the countries in which ft flourishes. 

It grows on an evergreen tree of the laurel family, 
varies in weight from one to two pounds, and has 
a firm, marrow-like pulp of a delicious flavor. Mr. 
E. Page Wilson, an authority on subtropical fruits, 
Say: 

e While the grapefruit Is a luxury that is un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the human system, it gives. 
very little actual nourishment. The avocado, on 
the other hand, is a complete and almost perfect 
food, for it contains all the necessary elements in 
good proportion.” 

The avocado Is now being grown in certain 
districts of southern Florida, and they are experi- 
menting with it in southern California. The trees 
first planted in southern Florida bore fruit late 
last summer. 





“almost two thousand years 
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A GOOD SHOT. 


HE town boaster was in a reminiscent movd, 
and for the benefit of the crowd of young 

4% loafers gathered at the village store had been 
recalling the stirring times on the first election 
day after the war in the Southern town where he 
had lived. 

“Yes-sir-ee, that was a hot time,” he concluded. 
“They was a lot of shootin’ took place, and I done 
my share of it, I tell you. Why, fellers, I shot 
and shot until my old revolver just felt 1.ot to my 


| hands.” 
Turning to another old man who had ome from 
the same Southern town he sald, rat!.¢ conde 





seendingly, “Why, Jim, you must ‘a’ t ven there 
that day, How many times did you shoot?” 

Jim/spat with deliberation, rolicd his eyes reflec 
dest ouce. 1 was right in 
the thickofMit’ when the ficht begun, and T shot 
round the corner and(down into a cellar" 







WAITING FOR SANTA. 
BY OLIVETTE MORRIS. 


Do you think that Santa 
Comes along this way 

With his pack of wonder-things, 
All for Christmas Day? 


Everyone is waiting 
On the R. F. D. 

And I think I’ll sit out here, 
Where I'll surely see. 


Will he come this morning? 
Will he wait till night? 

How wuch better if he comes 
While it still is light! 

DRAWN BY 

oRace 

HARLOW 


Surely I shall know him— 
Beard as white as snow; 

Furry cap and furry coat; 
Eyes that twinkle so! 


And my wreath of holly, 
Tied with ribbons red, 

When his reindeer stop, I'll place 
Right upon his head! 


He’s a good old Santa! 
What is there to fear? 
How I wonder what he'll bring 

Little girls this year! 
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A _CHRISTMAS CRADLE ‘SON G 


By G. F. WILSON 
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hush thee, my ba - by, a sto - ry Ill 
sto - ry was told by the an - gels so 
Shep - herds there found Him, as an - gels had 
hush, lit - tle dar - ling, 
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tell, How lit - tle Lord Je - sus on earth came to 
bright, As roundthem was shin - ing a  heav-en - ly 
said, The poor lit - tle stran - ger, no crib for a 
sleep, Bright an- gels will guard thee, their kind watch - es 












































CHILDRENS PAGE 


THE HOLLY FAIRIES. 


ORMA saw the little fairies of the holly | 
wreath on Christmas Eve when she: 


went up to her room under the thatched 
roof. The bright moonlight that silvered the 
snowy fields was glistening on the leaves and 
berries of the wreath outside her window ; and 
when she opened the window and looked out, 
there were the fairies! 
It did not seem strange to Norma that there 
should be Christmas fairies, and when one of 





them fluttered from the wreath to the window 
sill and spoke to her, she bent her ear to listen. 
‘*A Merry Christmas, Miss Norma!’’ said 


the fairy, in a clear voice that sounded as if it | 


had come from far off. ‘‘We did not mean for 
you to see us, but you opened the window so 
quickly that we did not have time to fly away.’” 

‘*Who are you?”’ asked Norma, and in her 
excitement at talking with a fairy she could 
not keep her voice from trembling a bit. 

“Ob, we are the holly fairies!’’ came the 
ready answer. ‘‘ We are always round at; 
Christmas time when anyone hangs a holly: 








BY EMMA S. FRANCIS. 


wreath at door or window as a sign that the 
spirit of Christmas is in that home.’’ 

“How many of you are there?’”’ whispered 
Norma. 

‘*There are as many as there are red berries 
on the wreath,’’ said the fairy. ‘Would you 
like to know the names of some of us?’” 

‘““Of course I would,’’ said Norma. 

‘“The names may seem odd to you, but we 
are anxious for all the world to know them 


Denon ny say Ancen 


better. Here are some of them: Merry Greet- 
ings, Loving Gifts, Happy Memories, Good 
Wishes, Willing Service, Story of Bethlehem, 
Star in the East, Lowly Manger, Song of the 
Angels, Journey of Wise Men, and —’’ 

Just then a little breeze slammed the window 
shut. When Norma opened it again, she could 
| not see the fairies. Probably the noise had 

frightened them so much that they had hidden 

| in the wreath; but Norma felt sure that they 
were still there, and all through the Christmas 
season she thought of them every time she saw 
I the red berries of a ae wreath. 
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dwell. How in a far coun-try, way oo - ver the 
light; The stars shone out bright-ly, but one led the 
bed. Down low in a man-ger, so qui - et He 
keep. Now sleep, lit - tle ba- by, have nev - er a 
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Was born a wee Ba - by, 
And stood o’er the place where the dear 
This lit - tle child Je - sus, a- sleep on 
For Je - sus will watch o’er His 


my dear one, like thee. 
Ba - by lay. 
the hay. 
lit - tle one here. 
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For Your Own Constant 
Use and for Your Gifts 


Who likes inky fingers? 
Who enjoys writing with a 
scratchy, sputtering steel 
pen? Who wants to waste 
time with the dip, dip, dip 
into a clumsy ink well? 


YOU don’t! Your friends don’t! 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pens save all this. They have 
large ink capacity. They are 
ink tight. The patented Spoon 
Feed holds the ink under per- 
fect control. Ready at any time 
—anywhere—without the dip! 


Waterman’s Ideals last for years 
—used by millions—are guaran- 
teed by the largest fountain pen 
organization in the world to 
give perfect satisfaction. 


Such a pen as this will prove a 
writing companion that you will 
be proud to own—and use. It 
will likewise prove a most ac- 
ceptable Christmas gift for any 
of your relatives or friends, old 
or young. Look over your gift 
list now —and fill it in with 
Waterman’s Ideals. 


Points to suit any handwritin, 

igns to meet every prefe 

fing, Safety, Pocket or Regular types. 
$2.50, $4.00, 85.00 to $150.00. Pen points 
may be exchanged after Christmas. 


In Christmas Boxes 


Ask for Waterman’s Ideals 
At the Best Stores 
Illustrated Gift Folder Sent on Request 
L. E. Waterman Co., New York 


Boston San Francisco 


London 


Chicago 
Montreal 










This is the Handy Oil 
Can full of famous 


3-in-One Oil 


Fits any sewing machine 
drawer. Belongs in every tool 
box, fishing and hunting out- 
May be carried im pocket 
without danger of breakage. 
3. ounces only 25c. 

FREE — Dictionary of Uses 
and sample of 3-in-One, 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42AIM. Broadway, N.Y. 









St FREE—%5 all different for names two collectors. 
AMPS Postage 2c: Lists FEBE. Toledo Btamp Co.,Toledo.0. 








ATURE: ECONOMIST.—Why is it that most | 

animal e lighter in color below 
parts hidden from ordinary observation, than on 
the , the top of the head and other more 
easily visible portions? A writer in the Westmin- 
ster Gazette believes that it is because white hair 
is the most econor Nature finds it easier to 
produce white hair than hair of any other color, 
for it is white simply because it lacks the pigment 
cells. For creatures that are compar ely de- 
fenseless and have formidable enemies, it is of the 
first importance that they should not be conspic- 
uous when they are at rest. On the other hand, 
they need bright colors in order to attract the 
opposite sex. Therefore the upper side of the 
wings of butterflies is  bright-colored, whereas 
the under side, which shows when the insects rest, 
is sober in color and matches admirably its sur- 
roundings. The gaudy orange tip rests, for pref- 
erence, on the flower of the hemlock or wild 
parsley, where the mottled white and green of the 
under sides of the wings make ita t invisible. 
The gold of the yellow underwing and the gor- 
geous crimson of the crimson underwing are 
ygaudily conspicuous in flight. At rest the over 
wings cover the bravery with a drab shield, be- 
| neath which not even the great round eye of the 
| owl can discover the creature. 



































ELLS NEAR THE SEA.—In studying the 
round water resources in the coastal 

nia, the geologists of the United 
States Geological Survey examined many hun- 
dreds of artesian wells that have excellent water. 
They found that there is a decided variation in 
the well flow with the rise and fall of the tides, 
and that the level of the water in the wells is 
higher at flood than at ebb tide. It is the general 
opinion among well drillers that virtually all flow- 
ing wells near tidal rivers or inlets from open 
bays do feel the distant sea, but some of them so 
slightly that the variation in flow is hardly meas- 
urable. The geologist in charge of the ground- 
water investigations in Virginia says that changes 
in water level in wells, due to fluctuations in the 
height of the surface of some neighboring body of 
water, have been observed all over the world. It 
is customary to explain such changes by supposing 
a direct connection to exist between the well and 
the river, lake or bay; but in many places, as in 
eastern Virginia, such connection {s clearly tm- 
possible, owing to the depth of the wells and the 
nature of the intervening beds, some of which are 
of dense, tough marls and el: But such beds, 
although they do not transmit water, nevertheless 
contain it, and as water is almost incompressi| 
any variation of level on the river or bay is trans 
mitted to the well through the water-filled gravels, 
sands, clays and marils. When a porous bed is 
tapped by a well the water rises to the point of 
equilibrium and fluctuates as the hand of the ocean 
varies its pressure on the beds that confine the 
artesian flow. 



































AN-EATING SHARKS.—The Aquarium of 
the New York Zodlogical Society is engaged 
in the timely task of collecting as large a variety 
of sharks as possible, alive or dead, for exhibi- 
tion. In a recent interview with a representa- 
tive of the New York Evening Sun, Mr. Chapman 
Grant of the staff of 
the Aquarium said 
that almost any 
shark, if big enough 
or hungry enough, 
will attack a@ man. 
There are various 
kinds that cannot do 
it, such as the nurse 
shark, whose mouth 
is too small, and 
others that will not 
do it, such as the 
shovel-nosed and the 
flat sharks. Any 
other shark would 
undoubtedly attack a 
man if it were hungry 
enough. Because of 
its large, triangular 
teeth and its swift- 
ness, it need not fear 
conflict with man, 
Many species of 
shark inhabit the 
open ocean and are 
typical pelagic fish; 
as le it is only the 
smaller kinds that 
haunt the coasts. Al- 
though sharks reach 
their maximum development in the warmer seas 
of the globe, a few inhabit the arctic regions. All 
are carnivorous, but those that have small teeth 
feed mostly on invertebrates and small fish. Prob- 
ably no general family has so many and diverse 
varieties. Sharks differ in color, in shape, in size, 
in weight, in the placing of the fins, in the points 
and sharpness of their teeth. The little dogfish, 
the thin fox shark, and the small, flat-toothed, 
mollusk-eating Port Jackson shark are all cousins 
of the big Greenland variety, fifteen feet in length, 
the great blue shark, the thirty-six-foot. basking 
shark that rules the Indian Ocean, and the whale 
the largest fish Known, which was described 
in this column on March 16th last. 
MALARIA MYSTERY.—Long before the true 
origin of malarial fever had been discovered, 
it was the custom to plant blue-gum, or eucalyptus, 
trees in districts where the disease was prevalent, 
for it was supposed that the oil produced by the 
leaves of the eucalyptus tree in-some way neutral- 
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MAN-EATING SHARK, CAUGHT OFF 
BAYVILLE, LONG ISLAND 








ized the supposedly poigon-laden vapors of the 
| swamps. The theory was wholly mistaken, for it 


is now known that the malaria germ is intro- 
duced into the blood by the mosquito. However, 
where large numbers of eucalyptus trees were 
planted there was often a marked decline in the 
number of cases of malai According toa writer 
in the Scientific American, the eucalyptus absorbs 
a greater quantity of water than almost any other 
tree, for it grows ‘y rapidly. When a large 
number of the tre are planted in a malarial 
region, which is almost sure to be swampy and 
mosquito-ridden, the pools and marshy places dis- 
appear; and the mosquitoes disappear with their 
breeding spots. There is good reason, therefor 
for planting eucalyptus trees wherever mosquitoes 
abound; besides, few trees grow faster or make 
more profitable timber, Unfortunately, they can- 
not withstand frost, and so can be grown only in 
California, Florida and a few other parts of the 
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, Mellins Food Method & & 
of Milk Modi fication 


Send for our book, 
“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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For Home Use 


Serviceable, attractive 
and inexpensive. Made 
in Gingham, Plain Cham- 
bray and Percale. Sizes 
36-46. Send for deserip- 
tive circular of styles. 
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Illustration shows a new 
design striped gingham, 
neaiand comfortable, Sent 
at once on receipt of price. 
“THE LINEN BOOK 
sent free on request. 


T. D. Whitney Company 
Everything wn Linen 
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Boston, Mass. 








Style 1358 
Dainty striped ging- 
ham morning dress 
in blue, gray and 
lavender. 
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FEEDING WILD BIRDS IN 
CAPTIVITY. 


r | NHE scientific feeding of wild birds in cap- 
tivity is at once easicr and more difficult than 
the feeding of beasts. It is easier because 

stidious than the appe- 
are content to eat the 










| the avian appetite is le: 
tite of beasts, because bir 
same kind of food day after day without change, 
and because, since less food is required, there is 
| need of comparatively little labor to prepare and 
distribute it. It is more difficult because less is 
known about the native foods of wild birds than 
about the natural food of wild animals, and 
because, since the whole life of the bird is changed 
by captivity, it is especially important that its food 
be a proper substitute for that to which it is accus- 
tomed and that its diet be properly regulated. 

It is of the utmost importance that there be 
nothing hit-or-miss in the treatment. To insure 
against that, the aviaries at the Zodlogical Gardens 
at Bronx Park are in charge of a keeper who 
comes from a family of English gamekeepers, who 

| was long employed in the London “Zoo,” and who 
| is said “to know more about the care of birds than 
any other man living.” 

For convenience birds may be divided into four 
classes: soft-billed birds, hard-billed birds, meat 
eaters and fish eaters, 

To the first group belong such birds as the 
thrushes, Jays, vireos and the like. In liberty 
these birds feed on worms, insects, berries and so 
forth, Asa substitute they are given a food com- 
| posed of meal, ots, potatoes, poppy seed, 
' boiled hens’ eRES, and ants’ exgs. 

The various ingredients are ground fine, well 
mixed and thoroughly baked. By this means the 
food Is made dry and all parasites are killed. | 
QOecasionally the bill of fare is ve 
ture of boiled rice, sliced banani 

1, and meat that 
$ removed, The bi 
the gravel nee ary for their digestive processes 
from the sand in the bottoms of their cages. 

‘The group of hard-billed birds ineludes the 
canaries, sparrows, pigeons, parrots and others. 
Their diet is much less varied than that of thei 
soft-billed brethren; it consists almost wholly of 
seeds, Canary seed, hemp seed, millet seed, and 
the seed of the Indian thistle are given to the 
smaller birds in the group. The larger birds 
eceive a mixture of sunflower seeds, cracked corn 
and canary seed, and the domestic birds, such as 
pigeons and doves, eat corn, barley and the like, 
they have always done. 
most among the meat eaters, of course, is | 
ple, les are the hawks, owls 
and other Raw peel. eut into small; 

Ocea- 

At intervals, also, | 
nd other 

5 ubstitute 


























WIN HANDSOME DIPLOMAS, 
FAME and VALUABLE PRIZES! 


Mail back the coupon now, boys. and I'll 
send you my new, handsome book which 
tells the complete story of the biggest 
thing in the toy world for boys today—free 
membership in the “Gilbert Institute of 
Erector Engineering.” This great Institute 
offers to every wide-awake boy an oppor- 
tunity to win Diplomas, Degrees. a Gold 
Fraternity Pin, and a salary of $10 a week 
for three weeks. Get this book without fail 
—and be sure to see at your dealer's today 
the handsome. new 1916 sets of 


ERECTOR 


“The Toy Like Structural Steel” 
If you yet one of these sets for Christmas, boys, 

‘ou’ll have great fun with it every day in the y 

‘ou will be able to build bridges, skyscrapers, ali 
kinds of machinery and farm" Implements, 
aeroplanes, battleships and countless other 
models. Noothercon- struction toy has the 
many important, exclusive features 
of Erector. All partsstamped wut of 
steel. Most parts for building 
Jarwest and strony- 
est models.Lapped, 
interlocking edges 
enable you to build 
four-sided, square 
columns. Rig, rein- 
forcedsteel wheels. 
Fine, big, electric 
motor comes with 
most sets, and will 
Mft200 pounds when 
properly geared. 
Three, big, hai 
somely printed Manuals 
showing more than 500 
models that you can build 
in addition ‘to countless 
others. 


Be sure to call at your 
dealer's today, and mail 
back the coupon now. 






































































































joually ‘they re 
they feast on d 
sinall animals, 
for their native food, for birds of this el 
largely upon small quadrupeds, dir 
insects. It has been found that horse meat is a 
v xood food for these birds, since it is not a fat- 
' promueing food like beet. 
; These big meat eaters 
. since they cannot get much exercise in captivity, 
they are liable to obesity and fatty degeneration of 
the heart. On that account it has been found best 
to feed them on only six days of the week. The 
| other birds are fed daily. 
The fish eaters include the herons, pelicans, 
cormorants, and other web-footed and wading 
birds. Their diet is almost wholly composed of 
fish. The food is cut into little pieces for the 
smaller birds, The fish are carefully prepared by 
cleaning and washing in order to remove the intes- 
| tinal parasites and to cleanse the slime from the 
scales, This slime is very harmful, for it gives 
the birds a disease like ptomaine poisoning. One | 
| class of birds only is immune to the evil effects 
| of this poisonous slime and of other impurities— 
the carrion-eating buzzards and vultures. 
| Strangely enough the larger birds are the only 
ones that are at all fastidious about their food. 
| At times they refuse to eat; but unless this refusal 
is protracted, the keepers pay little attention to it. 
When a little bird will not eat, however, the 
| keeper knows at once that something is wrong. 
| The sick bird is immediately taken from the com- 
| mon cage and placed in the hospital. 

Its ailment may be either physical or mental. 
It has been observed that birds have a psychology 
of thelr own, They are affectionate, sympatheti 
and, it has even been declared, altruistic. Many | 
/ of them mate for life. Even among those that. 
mate only fora single year, one of a pair will often 
pine away or die of grief at the loss of the other 
When a bird refuses to eat on account of a mental 
| ailment, every effort is made to tempt its appetite. 
; If the bird is physically itl, the physicians pre- 
scribe the proper remedies. 

No bird in a normal condition will overeat. 
Usually only new arrivals at the Zoo are guilty 
| of this fault, and it almost invariably indicates 
| that the bird was improperly fed during transit. 
It is a common thing for a soft-billed bird, during 
its journey to the Zodlogical Gardens, to be fed 
corn or hard grain by some one who does not know 
that he is thus starving the bird. When the bird 
finally reaches the Zoo, it gorges itself, and as a 
result becomes “crop bound.” 

When a bird falls into such a condition it must 
be taken to the hospital and put into solitary 
confinement. Then the keeper can regulate its 
food supply exactly. And as a starvingsman is 
allowed to eat only sparingly at first, so the hungry 
bird’s food is given to it first in small and then in 
gradually increasing quantities, until it returns to 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
158 Fox St, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me free the November issue of your 
Boys’ Magazine, “Erector Tips,”’and your new book, 
“How to Become an Erector Master Engineer."’ 
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Buy this Bicycle Now 
for the Kiddies’ 
Christmas 
$4y.75 



























For Children 
from 4 to 
8 Years Old 
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Y THE LITTLE HUMMER 














Bright maroon frame 
Motorbike handlebars 
Full leather saddle 
Ball bearing wheels 
Cushion rubber tires 
Height—27 inches 


BICYCLING develops health, 


grace and self-reliance in little 
folks. And they take to it easily and 
naturally. Most department store, hard- 
ware and furniture dealers have LITTLE 
HUMMERS. If yours. a 't yet, Tie, ie en- 
closing remitance, e LITTLE 


MER 
will come prom) Ge ht nepal, ey of 
Missouri river). e My eset all. 
its normal condition. 


T. B. LAYCOCK, SON & CO. || From observations that have been made on 
Dept. E INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | captive birds, it has been found that food has a 


| remarkable effect on the color of certain birds. 
SHOOT 


| The most. striking example is the scarlet tanager, 

that flaming forester of our northern woods. In 

captivity this bird turns a lemon low —the same 

with the harmless color that it assumes during its ter pilgrimages: 

ys 7 to the south. That is probably because the bird 

Pistol Flashlight b is deprived in captivity of certain insects or fats 

Termine the eee that it finds in the northern woods. Just what 

The BEST GIFT for a Boy. this substance is the keepers at the Bronx Zoo 

We_have a complete tine of 

CKET FLASHLIGHTS, 50 centa up. 
"Baye interested can get one. 














































are trying hard to determin They are also trying 
to find out if the brilliant colors on the bill of the 
toucan, which fade so rapidly after the bird dies, 


Fi ree. \ 
















Mat Flaahlighs Go. 0-343'5 s 13th Be: New York. 


are owing to any particular article of its food. 


ue Claus Suggests 
Parker Safety 


Sealed Fountain Pens 











TO FILL 
Simply press 
the Button 

























description below 


description below 


















For Christmas—what better 
gift than a Parker Safety- 
Sealed—the highest devel- 
oped fountain pen in the 
world. 

For the business man or 
woman -— students — schol- 
ars—travelers—for the boys at the front and 
abroad—for Milady's desk or purse—there is no 
gift more appropriate or personal, 


a daily reminder of your thought- 
fulness and good judgment. 


The only pen in the world 
with no holes in the wall 
for ink to escape on the 
hands, clothing, fine linens, 
dainty purses. Carried in 
any position—it can’t leak 
—it’s SAFETY-SEALED. 
In case of accident to filling mechanism 
it automatically changes from a self-filler to a 
non self-filler. Not put out of com- 
mission as would be the old style No. 24 
hole-in-the-wall type. 
Parker Pen Company 
80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
N. Y. Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 
i) evamee ce 
1 ) tain add 


distinctiveness 
to the gift. 


































No. 20 


Fills itself in two seconds by 
merely pressing a concealed, 


io safety-sealed button. 


S\\ See your Parker Deal- 


er's special holiday 
eX display of Parker 
Pens in Xmas 


Initials or mon- 





















boxes. All sizes, Any jew- 
$2.50, $3, $4, eler can 
and $5, A do this 









PENS PENS 
Illustrated Mlustrated 
Sterling No. 70—Collap- 
18k. gold Sante sible, price $12.50. 










. $6. Ring for 
in attachment. 

















Unique. 
Cap and barre! cov 
with 18k. gold plat 
24—No. 4 gold point, $4.00. 
No. 20—-$2.50. 


‘arious ord! 
isk. $6, Solid gold $10, 
‘0. 2144—Two gold bands, $8.50. 

















Buy the Boy a Wireless Telegraph Set 


Keep him busy, arouse his inventive, scientific instinct. 
That instinct is in every red-blooded American boy. 
Prices for beginners range from $10.00 to $50.00. 


SEND FOR WIRELESS CATALOGUE, 
Sully illustrated. 


DOUBLEDAY-HILL ELECTRIC co., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Always Welsndws Chtistaes ‘ae 


This real * Has grooved runners of chrome nickel steel that 
increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 


° Safest, fastest, best 
Flexible ec Fly CL sled that steers. 
With ell-steel front, which acts as shock- ‘absorber, the safest sled is made safer; 


the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds. 
Nine sizes, 3to 8% feet long. Sold by hardware and department stores. 






, cued 
‘fn, ) runners 
ee. 


“snow-mobile.”* 
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ies two children, 4 ft. 
Express paid 
jour River. Price $3. 


S.L. Allen & Co. Box Tieec, Philadelphia 
FREE OFFER: isi cardvoard ‘mods showing’ how 
Flexible Flyers steer. 


“Wernicke : 


Sectional Bookcases 


(Buili to Endure) 


GIVE a Globe-Wer- 
nicke for Christmas! 


Tong ; only 
t of the 






Unless it bears this 
trademark it isn’t 
a Flexible Flyer 
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Cr CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
bas COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


Awa 


CY 






Mare 
ling Sliver, 300 
‘over Plole, 15e each; 61.00 dozen, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO... 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


MAGAZINES 


Fy J. M. Hanson-Bennett MagazineAgencyis the largest 
in the world. You can save money on 
he magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog jodicals a 

Cason, t's aes MOREY SAYER. Send .us 
your name and address on post card to- 
day and getthis big freecatalog. Dolinow 


Agents Wanted. Write for fut 


J.M.HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


750 Brooks Building . . Chicago, Ilinois 


Money Cheerfully Refunded 50 


Postpaid 





one 





A gen: 
Catalog No. 1 


The Slobe"Weenieke Co. 


Cincinnati 

















LANDA‘ “Preparedness” BILLFOLD 


Elegant, Practical Xmas Gitt—Model ropult of 25 years, 








« mombines “currency fold, ey ear 
Sane. momo pad, 1917 calendaé, Identification card 
Dhotd frame. Made of fnost,soft. black Se Leath 





fompact, thin, loxibie. Will itany pe het tor} 

















2 
ts Size closed, 8x3 5-8 inch 81-4x i 
$f Rentlemén, Rizo cloned, x8 6-8 Inches: open, 81 & 
85 Special P rice, di * to congumer, SOc. $5.40 doz. z 
‘Ordinarily $1.00 ea ‘ny nime of monogram: z Name Engraved 
Bold FREES “Vackod in fundsome eitt box, con- 3 Free a 
Stands Gee roecole eather. Spe “f g 
a * infinest Morocco Lea 
direct to Consumer, orth $2.50. cach, e b @3-kt. Gold 
aptly Sag ber abated : Skt Geld 
Band tony 3 ‘or Dostage stamps or Ladies m1 
lay Tecesved. Wilte for Lancia Kinas Gilt catalog. see wt , 
‘Tanda &’Sons'Co.s Mirs. “Dept: 785: Chicage atta Gentlemen 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an IP 
trated weekly paper for all the fam 
Ita subscription. price 1s $2.00 a year, in ad 
including postage prepaid to any address in thé 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class inatter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
fuail, should be by Post, Omice Money Order or 

oney Order. When neither of these cant 
be procuved, send the inoney ina Registered Lat 

Silver sent through the mail fs at the sender’s 
It fs liable to be atolen or to wear a hole thro 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three woeke after the receipt of money 
‘by us, the date after the address on your papel 
Riicli shows when the subscription expires, reid 

be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
Jour paper is sent, Your naine cannot be found on 
our books untess this is do: 


metters, should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The You! Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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JAUNDICE. 


AUNDICE is not itself a disease, but 
mptom of some internal condition ; 
but it is such a striking symptom that 
it is common to find it treated in med- 
ical books as if it were really a disease. 
It is a yellow discoloration of the skin 
and the mucous membranes caused by 
the coloring matter of the bile, and it is 
accompanied by other symptoms that are caused 
by the same disorder of the liver or the blood. 

The actual cause of jaundice is an obstruction in 
the flow of the bile, whieh, normally, is excreted by 
the liver and passes into the intestine, there to 
mix with the food and aid in digestion In some 
way not yet thoroughly understood, When the 
bile cannot pass into the intestine, it accumulates: 
and is absorbed into the blood. Sometimes the 
absorption seems to be owing to an excessive se- 
cretion of bile; so much flows into the intestine that 
it cannot all be used, and the blood takes up the 
surplus. 

The bile may also be obstructed by a tumor that 
presses on the bile ducts; the same effect may be 
caused by an inflammation and thickening of the 
mucous membrane that lines the ducts, or by a 
change in the fluid character of the bile, so that it 
becomes too thick to flow freely. The last ts the 
case when jaundice follows phosphorous poisoning 
or some other form of blood poisoning. 

The most common form of jaundice is that known 
as catarrhal jaundice, because it is caused by an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bile 
duet’s. That affection is usually the result of some 
indiscretion of diet or of exposure to inclement 
weather. Sometimes the symptoms are very 
slight; the patient merely feels a little out of sorts, 
or bilious; he loses his appetite, his tongue is 
furred, there is perhaps a little nausea, and his 
bowels are sluggish. He hardly regards himself 
as sick, and {s quite surprised to be told that he 
has grown yellow. The yellow color affects the 
whites of the eyes as well as the skin, and some- 
times it is almost entirely confined to the eyes. 
The urine Is also very dark in color. 

The treatment of this form of jaundice is simple 
—a light diet, a blue pili or a dose of salts, and rest. 
in bed for a day or two will usually suffice. If the 
symptoms persist, consult a physician, for they 
may be the first indication of some grave liver 
trouble. Indeed, it 1s safer to consult a physician 
at once, and let him take charge of the case from 
the very start. 
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AN UNPROFITABLE HOLDUP. 


T was early dusk of 8 December after- 
noon In the cold and windy city of 
Chicago. Thousands of weary Christ- 
mas shoppers were choking the ap- 
proaches to the car lines in the eager 
desire to get away from the crowded 
streets and shops and get home. 

A frail little mother, her brain 
whirling with the confusion, slowly climbed the 
Elevated stairs. She was so small and so tired 
that she could not struggle against the current; 
she simply stood still and let herself be sucked 
into the great human vortex and pushed by the 
crowd step by step up the stairs. 

At the top she slipped round a corner into a less- 
crowded passageway to get her nickel ready for 
the fare. As she opened her purse she became 
suddenly conscious of a pair of dark eyes and a 
small, round object of steel directed with ominous 
accuracy at the bridge of her nose. 

“Your purse, please, madam,” said a volce, 
“and no noise, please! We want no trouble here.” 

“B-b-but,” she stammered, her homing Instinct 
asserting itself even over her fear, “I—I have to 
gethome! I’m miles away, and I shan’t have even 
car fare left.” 

“Here!” grunted the voice, and with a quick 
jerk he relieved her of her bag and thrust a quarter 
into her empty hand. 

Her first impulse was to faint, but there was no 
one near to catch her; moreover, there was no one 
to care whether she fainted or not. Fainting, 
therefore, would be wholly pointless at this stage 
of the game; so, bracing her trembling knees, 
she walked resolutely into the crowd, boarded an 
express and sank into a seat mercifully vacant. 

“Robbed!” The word throbbed through her 
brain with the nolse of the car wheels. The money 
gone that she had been saving for ever and ever 
so long! Why had not she bought that gorgeous 
French doll for Sister, and the flexible flyer for 
Bub, and all the other lovely things the lure of 
which she had resisted because she knew she could 
not afford them? Why had she saved the money 
to hand it over calmly to a hulking highwayman, 
who had no right to It, and did not need it half as 
badly as she did herself? Resentful thoughts 
filled her mind and confused her thinking. 

“Anyway,” she reflected, “it was my little, old 
last year’s purse and not my new silver bag; there’s 
one crumb of consolation.” 

Just how much had she lost? From the bottom 
of her coat pocket she took a stubby pencil, and 
on the margin of the evening paper she began to 
figure her accounts. She had had thirty dollars 








' man across the aisle threatened to relax his fea-| 


with her when she started. Horrid thought! Had 
she lost that vast sum?) But she had put in along 
—made many purchases 
How mueh hi ud she spe nt and hogy much of a 
Christmas gift had she pr nted to the highw 
man? The little lady was frail and tired, but s 
had a good memory, and she remembered and set 
down item after item, Then she added up her 
column; no, that could not be correct. Again and 
again she verified her figures. At the end she 
smiled softly. Then her smile deepened into an! 
audible laugh. Her neighbors in the car looked | 
at her in surprise. Could it be possible that any- 
one at the close of this day had still spirit enough 
to laugh? 

But the little lady had forgotten she was tired. 
She had forgotten the annoyances of the long 
hours of shopping, and she continued to laugh 
harder and harder until even the gloomy-faced ! 























tures in sympathy. For her accounts showed that 
she had spent twenty-nine dollars and eighty-five 
cents; she had left in her purse just fifteen cents, 
and her little transaction with the highwayman 
had profited her one dime! 


NONE TO SPARE. 


NEGRO I encountered down in Alabama last 
A winter, writes Mr. John Kendrick Bangs in 
“From Pillar to Post,’’ stands conspicuous 
in my memory for both his conscious wit and his 
unconscious humor. He plied me with questions 
as we stood on a railway platform waiting for my 
train, and nearly drove me to despair. Part of the 
ilNuminating exchange of Ideas ran in this wise: 

“Whar yo’ come from?” 

“Maine,” said I. 

“Got any children?” he queried. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘I’ve got two sons in Detroit, 
and —” 

“Dee-troit, eh?” he interrupted. ‘“Yaas, suh, 
Ah’ve heerd of Dee-troit. Dee-troit’s a nice state 
to have two sons at, Ah reckon. So yo' was born 
in Dee-troit, was yuh?" ; 

“No,” I replied, ‘I wasn’t born at Detroit; I 
was born at Yonkers —” 

“Q-o-oh! So yo’ was born at Yonkers, was yuh? 
Yaas, suh—Yonkers! Ah don’t know much erbout 
Yonkers; but Ah guess Yonkers is a nice state, 
too, ain't it?” 

“Well,” I said, “yes—Yonkers Is a pretty nice 
state, too—what you might call a comatose state; 
but —” 

“Yaas, suh; Ah’ve heern tell dat Yonkers was 
one of dem cummytoe states, and Ah guess dat's a 
pretty good Kind ob a state to be born in, What 
yo’ sellin’??”) ‘This with a hasty glance at my suit 
case. 

“Brains,” said I. 

“Lawsy me! Sellin’ brains, eh?’ said he. 
“Waal, suh, Al’m sorry. Yo’ look so kind of set up. 
Ah thought yo’ was a-sellin’ seegyars. Yaas, suh, 
Ah'd hoped yo’ was.” He gazed wistfully along 
the shining rails. “Dem seegyar drummahs is 
mighty free wid deir samples, suh,” he continued, 
“and Ah been a-hopin’ yo’d be able to spar’ me a 

















han’ful like the res’ ob ’em does. But ef yo’re 
dealin’ in brains, hit ain’t likely yo’ got enough to 
gib any away.” 

* © 


THE ROMAN WALL OF VERDUN. 


ERDUN has not suffered as Ypres has suf- 

fered, says a Paris correspondent of the 

London Times, but the work of making the 
town uninhabitable has been thoroughly accom- 
plished. Only one building remains untouched, 
and in the city made famous by its bombardment. 
the intact house is treated as a “sight” to be shown 
to all visitors. 

In the centre of the town, where the shells fell 
heaviest, little remains of modern Verdun, but 
much has come to light of the ancient city where 
Rome planted one of its grim sentinels of empire. 
Here the enemy’s guns excavated through the 
living down to the dead, and the destruction of a 
row of houses laid bare an old Roman wall the ex- 
istence of which had been unsuspected. It is how 
uncovered along the whole mile and a quarter of 
its circumference. 

From the old wall, so far undented by artillery 
fire, there stretch out the circles of defense of 
successive civilizations. First come the grass 
mounds and masonry fortifications of Vauban; 
then the inner line of the forts that were modern 
when this war broke out; then trench after trench 
and fleld after field of barbed wire seam the plain 
and mount in terraces upon the ring of hills toward 
the crest of the ridges, the stubbled fields that once 
were the green woods of the Meuse. Farther 
still is the grim line, marked by trailing veils of 
smoke and fume, where trenches no longer exist, 
and the men huddle down under what cover they 
can get in the craters of shell and of mine. 


* 6 
TALK — THEN A SPEECH. 


member of Congress from an Ohio district. 





A WASHINGTON newspaper man was once & 


He is not an orator, and rarely makes a 
speech. When he was running for Congress he 
got word that he must come to a small town on the 
edge of his district to attend a meeting. A famous 
“spellbinder” had been secured, and the candi- 
date was expected to be there, to shake hands 
and show himself. 

When he arrived at the village he was horror- 
stricken to find that the speaker of the occasion 
had missed his train and would not be there. 

“Come right up to the hall,” said the chairman 
of the delegation that met him. ‘There’s a big 
crowd there, and they are anxious to hear some 
talking.” 

The candidate went in fear and trembling. He 
was introduced, and talked for fifteen minutes. 
He started to sit down, but the chairman motioned 
him to continue. He went on for another quarter 
of an hour, and by that time had told all he knew, 
or ever expected to know, that was of interest to 
his audience. 

Then he dropped into his chair. The man who 
was presiding came cheerfully forward and said, 
“We have heard our candidate. Now, if there is 
anyone present who can make a speech, we shall 
be glad to hear him.” 
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PIGS FIRST. 


Tes following brief and pointed dialogne ap- 
peared in Punch: 

Visitor—My good man, you keep your pigs | 
much too near the house. 

Cottager—That’s just what the doctor said, mum. 
But I don’t see how It's agoin’ to hurt ’em! 
























Wilkinson's 


Running Pony 


canters all about the 
@ house, veranda, lawn, 
up and down the side- 
walk; guides right or 
left by lightly pulling 
the rein while the 
rocking motion is ex- 
erted by the rider, 
ne forelegs, pivoted 
within the body,swing 
forward, together or 
singly, as the rein is pulled. The nearest alive 
of any plaything yet invented. Strong, beauti- 
ful, durable. Three sizes. Sane prices. 

Ask at all toy departments for Wilkinson's Running 
Pony. If your dealer hasn’t it we will ship 
direct, freight paid. 

The Running Pi wi 




































ndon, Mass. 





Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Perhaps best of all our line, the smallest and 
least expensive upright, shown above, typi- 
fies the Ivers & Pond ideal. Not a dollar 
spent upon it for display—nor yet a dollar 
spared which could add to its delightful tone 
quality, structural integrity, or durability. It 
must bear the Ivers & Pond name worthily 
or notatall. Over 400 leading Educational In- 
stitutions and 60,000 private purchasers have 
bought /vers & Pond Pianos with this assur- 
ance. In your own interest, before buying, 
write for our catalogue, and latest information. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
a we ship NES & POND pianos from the 
factor provi iat 

it returns at our ex i Hallroad’ Freight, 
Liberal ‘allowance efor old ‘ianoe in exchenge. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Beyetes Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mat catalogue and valuab, 


10 buyers 





Saves you big ponez. Buy direct and 
yo $10 to 20 on a bic: 

Oe a es aetyiee cot colors 
and sizes. Greatly Improved: prices re- 
a duced. Other reliable models, €11.95 up. 

WE DELIVER ‘you on ap- 
provatend30 days trial and riding test. 

Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclopedia of information which every 
person should have, Write for it. 

TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
lies at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 
cycles taken in trade 63 to $8 to clear. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
writeand learn our wonderful newoffers, low 
and liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Wri 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICAGO 

















10? HH 
Recipes | 
on the 
Makes Package — 
Big Pie Frait Cake | 
(2c to 15¢ in ras Sake | 
Far West) re 
At Grocers Cookies 


Ask for 


NONE'SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“‘Like Mother Used to Make,’ 
MERRELL-SOULE CO. 





Syracuse, New York | 


How About Your 
Children’s Feet? 


RE you going to risk putting your chil- 

dren’s tender, growing feet into shoes 

that in a few years will give them corns, 

bunions, callouses, fallen arches and in- 
grown nails? 

Or are you géding to insist on roomy, 
sensible Educators designed by experts 
to give children’s feet a chance to grow 
naturally? 

See how good Educators are for your 
children and you’ll get them for the whole 
family. 


Made for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


But before you buy, be sure that EpUCATOR 
is branded on the sole. That mark is your 
guarantee of the correct orthopaedic shape. 

Send today for ‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet,’’ a free book of startling foot infor- 
mation by scientists. = 


RICE& HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Fp Rice & Hutchins 


UCATOR 
SHE 


REQ. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
Unless branded 


thus on the sole 
itis moran 
Educator 








Patent 
Colt 
Educator 
for Infants 


SAYS IT’S 


“SOME” 














A parlor game 
| full of interest 
from start to 
finish, Father, 
mother, the 
children—every- 
body plays. Not 
the slightest 
baseball knowl- 
edge needed to 
get hours of fun 


WORLD: atta 
ie Lala Baseb:. |! 


‘The only baseball game of the kind ever i 
vented. Solves the long evening problem. A 
dandy Xmas gift. 75c.at dealers; 8Sc. by mail, 


One of the Runners FREE 


If not at your toy dealer’s send us his name 
and we will forward one of the players 
used and full description of the game. 


United Games Co. 


25, Chestnut) Hill Ave, Athol, Mass. 
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The Most Attractive Calendar 
‘We Have Ever Issued 


be year have been for the exquisite 


have secared ove of 
pra oe Tee Ss 


, Four Big Darlings 


Best of al, cach doll has ret 
tare dress for every seaton! These 


“Swift's Premium” Hams and Bacon 


How to Get This Calendar 


imi es 
SLec Sao ee eat 
‘When you send for a calendar or calendars, address 
Swift & Compan 
"4121 Packers Ave. chico 


ite "i for your 
‘Strap. Watch iv 


1, The famous 7-jewel Reliance 

a 33.00, andthe same accurate watch 

Gressed in'@ handsome 10-year gold- 

" filled:case at $6.00. The Waterbury, 
3.00, and: Waterbury “ sasiolite a 


INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Francisco Montreal 








Fairy Soap is most refreshing and agreeable 
for toilet and bath use. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is made of choicest materials: it lathers freely 
and cleanses easily in any kind of water: 
Fairy Soap floats. Each cake is kept clean 
and sweet by the dainty tissue wrapper and 
the individual box in which it is enclosed. 


With all its purity, convenience and pleas- 
ing qualities, Fairy Soap costs but 5c. 


a On ase 8 atk 


WMC eT & 
LT 
Urry d 


“Have you a little 
ee ero 
Ura 


The Crispy White Pop Corn With the Toasty Flavor 
It’s Good for You and It Tastes Good Too 


Made properly, pop corn is one of the most nourishing of foods. 
It has greater food value and is more easily digested than rolled 
oats, rolled wheat, barley and many other cereals. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment chemists are the authority for this. 

There is no better way to make pop corn than the Butter-Kist way 
—with first-quality corn—untouched by human hands, the unpopped 
grains removed, the popped ones toasted to a delicious tender crisp 
and buttered in just the right proportion with pure creamery butter 
—all done by the wonderful Automatic Butter-Kist Machine. 


Do Try a Bag or Carton of Butter-Kist Today 


Once tasted you can tell Butter-Kist from other 
pop corn blindfolded. Butter-Kist keeps fresh and 
crisp—it just melts in your mouth. Both children 
and grown-ups delight in it. 

Thousands of merchants nearly everywhere sell fresh 


Butter- . Look forthe Butter-Kist Machine and the Butter- 
Kist Kiddies on the bags and cartons, and tell us if you can't 










find a Butter-Kist merchant in your 
vicinity. We'll tell you where to goo FUSS Sewers 
Insist on Butter-Kist—5, 10 and 25 cents § HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
everywhere. i 530-546 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Co. i Send at once, without obligation, your 
530-546 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. 9 J Butter-Kist plan. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World i 
+ Write or wire for our : 
To Merchants: fits kit pum tor f 
you. today. ‘There are still many localities wait? WD pusiness (. 
ing for you to supply the demand. (219) i 
Sires ee de ceses vee caene 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 








The only instrument that brings you the world’s greatest artists 





A splendid surprise for your family—to have Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gluck, 
Hempel, Homer, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini 
and other famous artists sing for them; to have Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, 
Zimbalist and other noted instrumentalists play for them; to hear Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’ Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; to 
enjoy Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, DeWolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other 
celebrated comedians and entertainers. 

Nothing else will bring so much pleasure to your family and friends all the year round. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, 
and there are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly demon- 
strate them and play any music you wish to hear. 





Important warning. Victor Records 
can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


To insure Victor quality, always look 
for the famous trademark, His Master's 
Voice.” It is on every Victrola and 
every Victor Record. It is the identi- 
fying label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 


Victrola 
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“S ‘OW, then. Is everything 
N you want on this list?’’ , 
asked old man Crawford, 
as he got into the bobsleigh. Wrap- 
ping himself tightly in the horse 
blankets, he picked up the lines 
Elsa Crawford stood in the stable 
doorway watching her father start 
for town. Out there in the Idaho 
wilderness in December it was a 
serious journey. Already the snow 
lay three feet on the level, and at 
any moment the wind might begin 
to blow and pile up drifts that 
would make the road impassable 
for a week. Silver City, the little 
sagebrush town, was at the other 
end of the valley, thirty miles from 
the ranch. Only when the roads 
were well packed, as they were 
now, could Crawford make the trip 





in two days. 

Elsa assured her father that 
everything she wanted was on the 
list. ‘+ You’ll be home to-morrow 


in time for supper, won’t you?’’ 
sheadded. ‘‘Remember, day after 
to-morrow is Christmas Eve, and 
I must have time to fix up a nice 
Christmas dinner.’’? She smiled 
coaxingly as she said it; even to 
the last minute she hoped to melt 
the old cattleman’s heart. 

Ever since she was twelve years 
old Elsa had managed her hard- 
headed father and kept house for 
him. He had done his best to 
spoil her. The first time she could 
remember his having refused her 
anything was when she had asked 
him only a few minutes before 
to stop at the Vailants’ homestead 
on the way back from town and 
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T’ll take the chance 
anyhow. If I don’t go over there 
tu-lay, it won’t give Jess a chance 
to come over to-morrow and apol- 
ogize.’” 

For the first two miles she made 
swift progress. On the long, 
smoothly polished skis she slid over 
the snow with almost the ease of 
flight. She did not follow the road, 
but cut straight across the shoulder 
of the hills, where they sloped out 
along the creek to the flat below. 

**As long as the snow is deep 
everywhere,’’ she said to herself, 
““T might as well take all the short 
cuts 1can. Down that coulee, now 
—it’ll save a quarter of a mile.’”’ 

She balanced a moment on the 
brink, looking down the long de- 
scent; then she gave a push with 
her staff and shot forward. For 
a second she felt herself rushing 
down. There wasa thrill of speed, 
then a blinding shock, a pistol-like 
snap, and the next thing she knew 
she was lying smothered in snow. 

Stunned by her fall, she slowly 
dragged herself upright. Some- 
thing seemed to be the matter with 
her left foot. She looked down 
and saw that her ski was broken 
in two. She had struck a rock 
under the snow at the bottom of 
the coulee and the impact had 
snapped the long, slender strip of 
wood in two. 

Elsa laughéd a little. She had 
traveled about the valley on skis 
all her life and this was the first 
time such’ an accident had hap- 
pened. At first she did not realize 
its gravity. Sitting in the snow 


be noticeable. 











to invite the two boys, Barney 
and Jess, and their sister, Emmy, 
to come up to Christmas dinner. 

‘‘What!’’ Crawford had an- 
swered. ‘‘Me go and make up 
with them two young cubs that 
think they know it all because 
they’re from back East? And 
pumped one of my steers full of 
lead because he was grazin’ on 
their wheat that wasn’t fenced? 
Well! Not while I’m: able to 
pull the team past their shack, I won’t!’’ 

‘*But, father,’’ Elsa had begged, ‘‘you’re 
the oldest and wisest and have the law on 
your side! You can afford to make peace 
with—with boys! For that’s all they are. 
And it’s dreadful to fight with the only neigh- 
bors we’ve ever had. Emmy and I were just 
beginning to be friends, and you know your- 
self that you enjoyed reading the newspapers 
Bamey Vailant brought over, and discussing , 
politics with him. What’s a steer compared | 
with human beings that might be friends?’’ 

Elsa’s throat had tightened. It was pretty 
hard to live on a cattle ranch a day’s ride 
from town, to have no mother or sister or 
brother, to see no one except cowboys for six 
months at a time, and then to have your 
own father quarrel with the new settlers. 

Hard as he was in most ways, Crawford | 
could not bear to see his girl unhappy, and | 
so he had said, ‘‘I won’t go over there and ask 
them to Christmas dinner, and you shouldn’t 
expect it of me; but if Jess wants to come 
up here and apologize, I’ll shake hands and 
call it off.’? 

‘There the conversation had ended, although 
to himself Crawford had added that it was 
most unlikely that Jess wonld come, and that 
he would be saved shaking hands with him. 

As Crawford drove away down the lane, 
Elsa watched him until he disappeared over 
the ridge. Fora moment she felt very lonely. 
There was only one other family on Deer 
Creek, and that was the Vailants; but they 
were six miles down the valley and their cabin 
was out of sight below the slope. Elsa could 
see nothing except the snow-covered plain, the 
buttes and the foothills wrapped in unbroken 
snow and, at the foot of the coulee, a single 
spot of color—the deserted cabin of a home- 
steader who had ‘‘gone broke’’ and left. Elsa 
shivered and ran back into the house. 

“The idea,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘of the only 
two families at this end of the valley’s 
starting a feud over a yearling steer !’” 
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ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


HE WAS GOING ON TO SAY MORE: 





THEN, AS HE CAME UP, HE STOPPED SHORT 


WITH A LOW WHISTLE. 


THE FEAST OF THE FATTED CALF 


CBy Elizabeth Young” 


Elsa was not quite accurate when 
she said that one steer had caused 
the trouble between her father and 
the Vailant boys. The herd as a 
whole had done it—the herd and 
the Vailants’ unfenced wheat. 

When, without consulting anyone 
on the prairie, the two young fellows had 
planted wheat on all the land they ploughed 
the first year, the old-timers shook their heads. 
Hay and cattle were the crops that paid, they 
sald. It was too bad that the newcomers should 
have put their time and money into something 
they could never sell, especially since they 
had no stock to feed it to. Moreover, it was 
so long a haul to the railway that freighting 
it out would not pay. 

But, as Crawford remarked, the young folks 


had plenty of time to learn in. Barney, the! 


eldest of the three, was only twenty-five years 


old, Jess twenty-two and Emmy, the some-: 


what delicate sister on whose account they had 
come to that dry, cold climate, was twenty— 
two years older than Elsa. 

The boys had prepared the soil carefully; 
good rains had fallen after the seed was in and 
they had had every reason to expect a heavy 
crop; but they had not fenced, and, as their 
wheat was the only fresh growth to be found 
in midsummer in the sagebrush country, Craw- 
ford’s cattle had promptly come down to graze. 

The boys rode over and asked Crawford to 
shut his cattle up or herd them off, but the 
stockman merely laughed. Idaho was a cattle 


country, he explained, and there was no range | 


law except for sheep. 
farmers to fence their crops. 
Unfortunately, the Vailants were not pre- 


pared to do that. Not knowing that stock ran | 
free, they had put all their money into their: 


wheat. Crawford’s cattle continued to come 
down the creek and graze on the wheat, and 
day after day the boys had to take turns 
herding. Finally they lost patience com- 
pletely ; at least Jess did. He was rash and 


xd 
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It was ‘‘up to’’ the. 


quick-tempered, and while Barney 
‘was gone to town to see whether he 
could borrow money from the bank 
to build a fence Jess went after the 
cattle with a shotgun. Fortunately, 
he did not kill any of them, but he 
did lame a yearling so badly that 
Crawford said it would have to be butchered 
as soon as the weather was cold enough. 

That climax naturally put an end to all 
friendly relations between Crawford and the 
Vailants. The old cattleman, whose word was 
law in that section, at first swore that he would 
run the boys out of the valley; but Elsa per- 
suaded him to relent. 
friend she had ever had would have been 
nothing short of a tragedy to her. 

It still looked, however, as if Christmas were 
to be a clouded festival, but Elsa had deter- 
mined as soon as her work was done to make 
one more effort toward a reconciliation. In 
summer Crawford kept a hired man to milk 
and do chores, but in winter, in his opinion, 
a hired man did not earn his board; so Elsa 
helped her father with the chores, milked, 
fed stock and, of course, did the housework. 
After she had scattered a load of hay round 
the feed lot and pumped the trough full of 


dressed for a walk. 

She had been so busy and so deeply occupied 
with her own thoughts that she had not noticed 
that the weather had moderated or that a 
smooth gray cloud had slowly covered the sky. 
She ate a luncheon of bread and milk, fed 
the dogs, and then, telling them to watch the 
house, made ready to set out. As she stood 
‘at the gate, strapping on her skis, she looked 
strong and fearless. Her clear color, her steady 


| she could go safely through any danger. 


As she went down the lane she noticed for 
the first time that it was cloudy. 
blowing, though, ”’ she reassured herself, ‘‘and 











To lose the only girl | 


water and given a hot mash to the pigs, she| 


eyes, her supple body, seemed to indicate that : 


“It’s not! 


a little more snow on top of these drifts won’t ' 


she unstrapped the other ski and 
started to walk. 

But now she realized the danger 
she wasin. Fler first step landed 
her waist-deep in the snow, and, 
after floundering about helplessly 
for a moment, she found that the 
only way she could advance was 
by wallowing forward. 

The snow clung and clogged 
with unbelievable weight, and in 
a short time Elsa was breathless, 

sweating, and trembling in every sinew. She 
had to stop and rest often; in an hour she 
had made only half a mile. To add to her 
danger, snow had begun to fall. 

It would be hard to find a stronger, healthier 
girl of eighteen than Elsa Crawford, but 
to go the mile that still lay between her 
and the deserted cabin, her nearest refuge, 
she needed all the courage and strength she 
| possessed. 

The snow squall had come down the creek 
valley and was therefore right at her back. 
If she went straight ahead before it she 
would strike the willows along the next curve 
of the creek, even if she missed the deserted 
| shack; and then, by following the stream, 
she would come to the Vailants’, beyond the 
next bend. 

She thought that she could reach the de- 
serted shack before dark, but she had not 
reckoned with the snow that was falling. It 
was a wet snow ; her skirts were soon soaked 
through and, clinging round her knees, held 
| her back. 

Unable as she was to step ahead, she had 
yet to make her way somehow. She stood 
a moment, thinking, while she nibbled some 
snow to quench her thirst. She wished now 
that she had not left her one good ski behind 
she could have thrust it out on the snow 
ahead, walked its length, and then repeated 
the process. 

But there was no use in thinking of that 
now, for the ski was far behind her and she 
could not return over the weary way she had 
come. After a while she fell into a sort of 
emotionless monotony of effort; she crawled 
ahead a few feet and rested, then crawled 
ahead a few more and rested again. 

About four o’clock it stopped snowing, and, 
{as the veil drifted away, Elsa looked eaxerly 
| toward the shack. To her joy she had been 
making straight for it, and now only about 
a hundred feet separated her from its door. 

With her breath coming in gasps, the sweat 
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freezing on her face and her body throbbing lying there, safe and sheltered at last. As/|and was greatly pleased that she felt so well| Cotten about having the papers made out!’’ 


with utter fatigue, she moved forward foot by , Emmy stooped to straighten the blankets, Elsa ‘ and strong. 
Just when it seemed | put her arms round her. 
that she could not go on another inch, she ; 


foot toward shelter. 


“I’m so glad I got here!’ she murmured. 


caine upon the wind-swept stretch of ground | ‘+l was coming to ask you for Christmas. ’” 


before the cabin. 
fumbled at the door, and fell inside. 


For a long time she lay on the floor just as, boys had gone to your house for: to try and | ready, suppose we start for the ranch, you | he demanded. 
she had dropped, too weary tomove. The mere | make friends with your father. 


She staggered across it, | 


“O Elsa! 
her wonderingly. 


Was that it?’’ Emmy looked at 
“‘And that was what the 


heartily on having come through her experi- 
ence so well. 


The boys, too, congratulated her | said Huckins. 


“It’s too bad, I swear!’” 
Captain Stearns brought his chair down on 


Her father listened, with a! its forelegs with a thud that shook the store. 


pleased look in his eyes, while she told the | ‘*Are you fellers going to sit round here and 


; whole story. 


see that old skinflint collect bis pound of flesh 


‘Well, now, missy,’ he said, ‘‘if you’re | before poor Tommy’s hardly dead and cold?”” 


‘They’d do; and our iriends here. Miss Emmy went over 


sensation of resting in some place free from ; anything he asked. We can’t bear it—not | yesterday while you were sleepin’, and what 
snow was wonderfully soothing ; but presently | being fhiends.’? She stopped, with her eyes ‘she didn’t cook up in the way of a Christmas 
the warmth of her body ebbed, the chill of her ; full of tears. 


damp clothing roused her. 


Hoping that she 


Elsa, already half asleep, squeezed her hand 


might find some matches, she got up andj and whispered, ‘‘It’s all right now.’”’ 


groped about; but the sheep herders had long 


ago stripped the place. 


After sunset the wind rose and the bitter) Then, hearing voices, she looked toward the | 
In spite of 


cold of the Idaho night deepened. 


It was Christmas morning when she wak- 
ened. At first she wondered where she was. 


half-open door and saw them all sitting by 


| dinner ain’t been heard from. There was one 
thing she left to fix to-day, and that’s why I 
think we’d better start if we want dinner 
prompt.’? 

‘“What’s that?’? Elsa asked. 

““Why,’”’ said Crawford with relish, as if he 
; already tasted something very good, ‘‘it’s a 


her thick sheepskin-lined jacket she shivered. ‘the fire. Her father was there, too, talking | j’int of that there steer I decided to turn into 


All through the night, between spells of sleep, | to Barney. 


while she walked up and down the 
cabin, beating her arms to keep the 
blood flowing in her veins, she looked 
forward courageously to the morning. 
She had made a mile and a half the 
preceding afternoon. With the whole 
day before her, she argued that she 
should be able at least to get near 
enough to the Vailants to be seen and 
rescued. 

She hoped that she would reach their 
house in time to be driven home before 
her father got back from town. What 
would he think if he returned and 
found the house empty, no fire made, 
no supper, the stock not fed and no 
word of explanation! The thought of 
her father’s anxiety was the hardest 
thing she had to bear. 

With the first gleam of dawn she 
went to the cabin door. A frozen white 
sea stretched from horizon to horizon, 
against which stood the buttes, sheer 
rigid slabs like gravestones, from the 
shelter of which coyotes were howling. 

Nevertheless, as Elsa looked out she 
smiled and, closing the door behind her, 
stepped down into the snow. Down on 
the flat, scarcely two miles away, a 
gleam of lamplight revealed the Vail- 
ants’ ranch. Benumbed and aching 
and weak with hunger as she was, the 
thought of being so near the end of 
her journey strengthened her. 

But, as the morning passed, even 
that incentive lost its power. She was 
blinded by the snow glare and tortured 
by thirst. A crust had formed on the 
snow, but it was much too thin to bear 
her weight. Fatigue crushed her and, 
as the cold penetrated ever deeper, even 
her heart seemed to wither. 

As she crept slowly nearer to the house 
on the flat she watched it for signs of 
life and repeatedly waved her jacket over 
her head in the hope of attracting atten- 
tion; but no one appeared, and it occurred 
to her confused senses that the boys and 
Emmy might have gone to spend the day in 
town. She did not mind much. She was 
gradually growing sleepy, and only the instinct 
to fight for her life made her struggle onward. 

It was not until] Barney Vailant had shouted 
twice that she heard him. 

At that unexpected sound—a cheerful human 
voice calling to her from the endless silence of 
the snow fields—she started, trembling, and 
stared about her. There, behind her, coming 
swiftly down the slope, were Barney and Jess 
Vailant, big and strong and smiling, half 
pleased, half embarrassed at meeting her. 

Elsa neither spoke nor moved ; as they swept 
toward her on their skis, she stared at them 
dully. 

“Hello, Miss Elsa! Anything wrong? ’’ 
Barney called. ‘‘We’ve just come from your 
ple. No one was home, and the dogs seemed 
mizhty glad to see some one.’’ 

He was going on to say more; then, as 
he came up, he stopped short with a low 
whistle. 

‘What is it??? asked Jess, who was close 
behind him. ‘Say! No snowshoes !’” 

Barney did not answer. He had put his 
arms under Elsa’s and was lifting her from 
the snow, where she sat, swaying a little. 
“*She’s all in,’’ he said. 

‘“‘Not—quite.’’ The two words were all 
Elsa’s dry throat and tongue could utter. She 
tried to stand. Barney caught her as she 
swayed. 

‘*That’s right, wake up,’’ he urged her, and 
at the same time he pulled off her gloves and 
began vigorously to rub her hands. ‘‘See,’’ 
he cried encouragingly, ‘‘the house is right 
here! We'll help you. Now. One arm over 
my shoulder, one over Jess’s.’” 

Elsa obeyed like’a child. She felt no interest 
or anxiety. She knew that she was safe, that 
everything was going to turn out as she had 
hoped. She had done her part and could rest. 
She submitted while Barney took off her wet 
jacket and wrapped her in his warm coat, and 
while the two boys took her on their clasped 
hands and set off toward the house. 

Emmy was waiting at the door for them, 
much excited but very quiet, and in no time 
she had Elsa lying in a freshly made bed 
and sipping a hot drink. It seemed queer, 





| 





Emmy came in to help her dress a fatted calf for this Christmas dinner.’’ 


“*Are you fellers going to stand 
it, Isay? Lain’t! It’s sacrilegious, I tell ye! 
I’d as soon see old Biggs out daubing red paint 
on Tommy’s gravestone, by Jupiter !’’ 

The graphic simile served to rouse the group 
to fighting pitch, and remarks that were not at 
all complimentary to the thrifty merchant ran 
among them. 

‘But what are you going to do about it, 
Sol??? asked Roper. ‘‘We’re just as sore 
about it as you are, but Biggs has the law 
on his side. We can’t very well mob Squire 
Cotten in his office, or take the papers away 
from Constable Greenfield when he 
goes to serve ’em.’” 








AS BIGGS CLAMBERED ABOARD THE 


TUG, HIS RAT-LIKE FACE WAS OF AN 


APOPLECTIC HUE. 


CRy David A.Wasson 


RIZZLED Capt. Thomas 
G Crawley, familiarly known 
as “Crawling Tommy,”’ was 
regarded by his friends of the water 


front as a sort of mascot, shabby, 
but faithful—a man who could be 


jokes, and yet to share a solitary crust with 
his tormentors. 

One so flagrantly an ‘‘easy mark’’ usually 
earns for himself more of indulgent contempt 
of his fellow men than of downright affec- 
tion. But when, after being ‘‘caught out’’ in 
his dilapidated schooner Gazelle, Crawling 
Tommy became sick from exposure and was 
taken to the Marine Hospital at Riverport, 
twenty miles upriver, his Bayhaven friends 
realized what they had not bothered to think 
about before—that the old man held a very 
warm place in their hearts. 

A xroup of them, round the red-hot pot- 
bellied stove in Oliver Biggs’s general store, 
agreed, with what for them was the acme of 
eloquence, that it was an extremely regrettable 
occurrence. 

*“‘Crawling Tommy’s in for pneumony, and 
it'll take him off just like a thistledown!’’ 
declared chin -  whiskered Capt. Ezra Roper. 
‘He ain’t got the constitution to stand any- 
thing like that! I swan, it’s too bad!’’ 

Gaunt and long-legged Peter Carr was look- 
ing out of the rear window. ‘By jing, there’s 
Sam and Ole comin’ ashore from the Gazelle 
with their dunnage this very minute!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘*They must have give up hope 
for Tommy, or they’d have stood by her! Too 
vad! I'll be jiggered if it ain’t!’’ 

‘Crawley have any folks anywhere?”’ sud- 
denly inquired Oliver Biges, the storekeeper, 
a rat-faced little man with hard, green eyes 
that were set unbelievably close together. 

‘*Never heard tell of any,’’ answered Bill 
Huckins. ‘‘He was a bach, ye know, and he 
had a sister die on him up to Riverport last 
summer. I cal’late that cleans out the family. 
It’s too bad, and no two ways about it!’’ 

‘There is no one to look out for the Gazelle, 
then? No legal heirs?’’ pursued Biggs sharply. 

“Oh, as far as that goes, I guess us fellers 
will keep an eye out for her now that those 
shiftless loafers of Tommy’s have skipped 


and yet the most natural thing, too, to be|out!’’ spoke up fat and pink-faced Capt. Sol 





Stearns, master of the Cyclops, 
the one tugbuat in Bayhaven. 

**T mean who will be respon- 
sible for her account ?’’ said Biggs 
crisply. 

“Oh, that’s what’s eating ye, 


| relied upon to bear cheerfully the brunt of all jis it’’? asked the captain of the tuxbvat. 


; ‘Tommy owed ye a little something, did he?’’ 
**Yes, he did, gents; that’s the plain truth 

of the matter, ’’ acknowledged Bigzs. ‘*I’ve got 

a little bill of fifty dollars against Crawley.’” 

**Been running long?’’? asked Peter Carr. 

“Well, no,’’ admitted the storekeeper. ‘*It’s 
for a bill of goods he bought this very 
month. But his affairs seem to be badly 
mixed up, and l’ve got my bread and butter 
to earn, and —’’ 

‘Oh, you and your bread and butter go 
hang!’ growled IHuckins. ‘‘You could buy 
and sell us all and not know the difference !’” 

‘*Yes,.by jing, that’s so!’? agreed Carr. 
‘Don’t you lose no sleep about the Gazelle. 
You’ll get your money all right!" 

“T intend tol’? said B shortly. 

“‘By Jupiter, I’d chip in and help pay the 
bill myself!’? said Captain Stearns. ‘+ But 
hang it all, my own grub bill ain’t settled up 
yet this month, is it, Biggs?’’ 







I’m not worrying any about that! But Craw- 
ley—Crawley’s affairs appear to be all heads 
and points. I figure that the best way for me 
to safeguard my own interests is to put an 
attachment on the Gazelle.” 

‘*Put what?”’ asked Stearns, as if doubting 
that he heard rightly. 

‘Libel her,’’ repeated Biggs doggedly. 

“Oh, ye wouldn’t do that just yet, would 
ye?’’ remonstrated Roper. ‘‘Don’t ye think 
it would look better to wait a little—wait till 
after the funeral, anyways?’” 

“‘That’s just when the other sharks will 
come flocking round, and then no one will get 
anything! ‘Do before you’re done,’ is my 
motto! I have my bread and butter to earn! 
With all due respect for the memory of Captain 
Crawley, I see no reason for delaying !’’ 

He took a purple ulster from its peg behind 
the desk, put it on over his black alpaca office 
coat and slammed the ‘street door in a howl of 
wintry wind. 





“Oh, that’s all right, cap’n, that’s all right! , 





BIGGSS BREAD AND BUTTER 


! 





“T ain’t afraid of all the officials in 
Walcock County!’’ shouted Captain 
Stearns. ‘‘1’ll keep clear of them and 
they’ll keep clear of me, by Jupiter !’” 
Then he smiled and winked at his 
hearers. ‘‘Did it ever occur to you,’’ 
he said deliberately, ‘‘that that is a 
terrible exposed position out here for 

* the old Gazelle to be laying in at this 
season? Her anchors and chains ain’t 
what they were thirty years ago, and 
she’s liable to go adrift the first heavy 
breeze we have. Now, as caretakers 
of the Gazelle, it’s up to us four to—"” 

‘‘Warp her in to the wharf and tie 
her up solid as a pump bolt!’’ finished 
Roper triumphantly, giving his thigh a 
resounding thwack. 

“© rats!’? said Captain Stearns. 
‘*And have wharfage to pay? Hasn’t 
the poor old hooker got a heavy enough 
load of debt already ?’* 

“Speak up, then! We're for ye!’’ 
urged Carr. ‘‘What do ye want to 
do?” 

‘*My idea was to tow her across the 
bay into Ironbound Cove, where she’ll 
lay snug in all winds,’’ said the cap- 
tain, with another wink. ‘‘That’s a 
good place for her till they find out 
what’s going to be done with her.’” 

*That’s just the place for her, by 
jing!’ exclaimed Peter Carr, return- 
ing his confederate’s wink. ‘‘Cal’late 
we'd better ‘do before we’re done, ’ tua, 
hadn’t we, Sol?’” 

The four guardians of Crawling 
Tommy’s honor stamped out of the 

store and down through drifting snow 
to the wharf. A short distance out in 
the harbor the ownerless Guzelle lay at 
anchor—a pathetic, weather-beaten relic 
with frayed rope ends flying. She plunged 
and sheered in the rushing chop, and the 
breeze in her rusty wire rigging seemed to 
chant a dirge for her departed master. 

‘+ By jing, it makes me feel like thunder to 
go aboard the old packet!’ said Carr graffly. 

‘*That’s the worst of it,’’ assented Stearns, 
blowing his nose furiously. ‘‘But it would 
make me feel a lot more like thunder to have 
anything happen to her. Pile aboard the 
Cyclops, boys, and we’ll yank her across the 
bay in a jiffy.’”” 

‘The top-heavy little red towboat that minis- 
tered to the scanty shipping wants of the 
ancient port lay on the lee side of the wharf 
with steam up, and her mate, engineer, fireman 
and cook tuasting themselves in her cosy galley 
forward. Half an hour later the Guzelle’s 
creaking windlass had brought her mud-laden 
anchor to the surface, and, with a brown smoke 
plume trailing down the wind, the Cyclops 
towed the rolling schooner laboriously across 
the five-mile bay. 

In the sheltered waters of Ironbound Cove 
they let go both anchors, furled the gray- 
patched sails, which the deserting crew of 
two had left in lubberly, ballooning bags, and 
almost reverently stepped from her decks to 
the tug. 

Then they discovered that they had been 
followed in a green motor boat by Biggs and 
Constable Greenfield, who were drenched with 
spray from their boisterous crossing. The little 
craft rounded to under the stern of the tug and 
came deftly alongside, for the constable was a 
successful small-boat fisherman when he was 
not occupied with affairs of state. 

“Do you know what you’ve done? Do you 
know what you’ve done?’’ shrieked Biggs. 

**} hope so,’’ said Captain Stearns calmly. 
“We've put the Gazelle in a safe berth.’” 

‘*You’ve cost me twenty-five dollars with 
your rascally meddling!’’ squealed Biggs, 
shaking a sheaf of papers in the tugman’s 
genial face. ‘‘The shyster charged me twenty- 
five dollars for this affidavit of attachment and 
attachment writ and attorney’s order of levy, 
and goodness knows what else, and they’re 
not worth the paper they’re written on! Do 
you know what you’ve done? You’ve taken 
the Gazelle over into Lincton County, that’s 
what you’ve done!’’ 

Captain Stearns winked broadly at his men. 
‘‘By Jupiter, so we hayel’’ he agreed in a 
yoice, of deep ‘concern: \ ‘* But you see, neigh- 


‘The old Shylock is going up to see Squire] bor, we were afraid she might go adrift if she 
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laid over across, and then there wouldn’t be 
anything for you to attach.’” 


| **Do you know you're liable to damages for’ ‘‘Them’s the truest words you ever spoke, ’” 


making an erroneous attachment, by Jupiter?’’ , said Stearns promptly. ‘*But you ain’t the 


Asia and the Mediterranean. The cruising 
) areas of those squadrons were so arranged that 


«Thanks for your thoughtfulness! Another | ‘“©T—I didn’t make it!’’ whined Biggs. | goat this time, Tommy. Bigys, you hand | they virtually covered all the waters of the 
of your valuable efforts at assistance and 1’ll | ‘‘But I’m willing to do what is right, Cap’n | Crawley a receipt for that bill of goods about | habitable globe. 


lose her altogether !’’ 

““Who pays me?’ inquired bow-legged Con- 
stable Greenfield suddenly. 

Biggs threw both hands in air. ‘‘How dol 
know? Who pays me my twenty-five dollars ?”’ 

“Oh, Squire Cotten will give it back to yel’’ 
suggested Roper. 

**Cotten will, a lot! Ie loves me like a 
rattlesnake |’? 

‘*Well, now ye’re here, why don’t you have 
some papers made out in Lincton County ?’”’ 
Stearns suggested, and treated his allies to 
another wink. ‘‘Of course if you win your 
case all these fees will come out of the estate. ’’ 

“Tl doit!’ snapped Bigys. ‘‘I’ll serve my 
attachment if it takes a fleet of dreadnaughts! 
Constable, take me ashore !’” 

‘Pay me my fee in full, first.’” 


‘*Not one red cent !’” stormed the storekeeper. ; tionized, and the requirements for an eflicient | pirates in the olden days. 


**Stearns, you land me ; there’s a guod fellow !’’ 

“T couldn’t think of taking the job away 
from the constable, neighbor. It’s his bread 
and butter, you know.’’ 

“You're a gang of pirates! You’re all in 
league together !’’ cried Biggs. But he drew 
out a fat wallet and counted therefrom six 
crisp bills, which he handed to the constable. 
Greenfield cranked his engine, and they went 
ashore. 

‘*Lawyer Sharp up there to Ironbound Four 
Corners won’t be any easier on him, by jing, 
if I’m any judge!’ remarked Carr. ‘Sharp 
runs the general store, and Biggs has been 
getting all his vessel trade lately.’? 

““Biggs’ll see it through now, though,’’ 
declared Huckins. 

“Did it ever occur to you,’ said Captain 
Stearns, ‘‘that Ironbound Cove ain’t such an 
awful good place to leave the Gazelle after 
all? She’s sheltered enough, but we can’t look 
after her as we should.’’ 

“I’m willing to stay aboard and play ship- 
keeper, ’’ volunteered Roper. 

““O rats!’’ scoffed Captain Stearns. ‘1 
was thinking we could keep an eye on her 
better from home if we took her out and 
moored her in Gangway Island Roads.’’ 

‘*That’s in Hando County,’” 
said Peter Carr, with a grin. 

“So it is,’? agreed Stearns, as 
if it had not occurred to him. 
‘*Let’s give Shylock plenty of 
time to get his papers good and 
binding, though.’’ 

‘“*But we can’t keep this up 
forever,’’? said Huckins dubi- 
ously. ‘‘We’ll run out of coun- 
ties pretty quick.’’ 

“‘That’s all right. We don’t 
aim to do Biggs out of his just 
dues. We’re just learning him a 
lesson in common decency.’’ 

They waited unti] they saw the 
storekeeper, Greenfield and the 
Lincton County constable come 
down on the wharf and prepare to 
embark for their intended prize. 
Then the steaming Cyclops took 
the Gazelle in tow again and, 
with the fuming motor boat in 
hot pursuit, pulled her into the 
roadstead of Gangway Island, 
seven miles offshore. 

As Biggs clambered aboard the 
tug, his rat-like face was of an 
apoplectic hue. 
think you’re trying to do?’’ he bellowed. 

“Oh, we’re just aiming to keep one move 
ahead of you! If we have good luck, we’ll do 
it,’’ responded Captain Stearns coolly. 


‘*You think you’re smart, making me spend , 


sixty-two dollars to collect a fifty-dollar bill, 
don’t you?’’? snapped Bizys. ‘‘You wait and 
T’ll take it out of your hides yet! I’ll get the 
state authorities—I’ll get the Federal authori- 
ties after you, and you’l] have to step lively to 
outwit them, you—you —’’ 

‘Suit yourself,’ said Stearns. ‘‘I guess 
likely you’ll find we’ll give you a run for your 
money first. Now, if you’re going to call this 
a day’s work, let’s al] go home.’’ 


Back to Bayhaven, against the glare of the | 


setting sun, thrashed the Cyclups and the green 
motor boat, while Biggs promised to wreak 
dire vengeance on those who stood between 
him and his bread and butter. 

On the wharf stood Capt. Thomas Crawley, 
a little thin and white, but smiling. He waved 
them a cheery greeting. 

‘Why, the old possum !’’ gasped Huckins. 

The men jumped from rail to cap log and, 
swarming about him, shook-his gnarled hand 
with a vim that made him wonder what new 
prank was about to be played upon him. 

‘“T didn’t seem to be doing any good up to 
the hospital; so I put on my duds and come 
home,’’ he explained. ‘‘Just a little touch of 
the grippe, I cal’late. What are you doing 
with the Gazelle way out to Gangway Island? 
Will have your little joke, won’t you, boys?” 
The little man smiled and nodded, seemingly 
enjoying it as much as anyone. 

“*Y-yes, it was all a joke, Cap’n Crawley,’’ 
the embarrassed storekeeper hastened to say. 

“T guess likely you won’t find it’s such a 
joke, after all,’’ said Captain Stearns severely. 


Stearns—Cap’n Crawley.’” the first thing you do, unless you want to lose 
“Oh, that’s all right, that’s all right!’’ in- the trade of every vessel man betwixt Gangway 

terposed Crawling Tommy with his usual good and Ironbound Cove!’’ 

humor. ‘The boys will have their little joke.’’; ‘*Y-yes, sir,’’ chattered Bigys. 


Ships were constantly passing to and from 
those various stations, touching en roufe at 
convenient points, so that in the course of a 
cruise of three years, for which term the men 





NAVAL REMINISCENCES 
lil Cares 


o Parts 


T: is now nearly forty - eight 





, || years since I entered the navy 
| of the United States. In that 
‘time the material has been completely revolu- 


, personnel have undergone changes almost as 
| great. 

A naval officer would have been considered 
as a fit subject for an insane asylum who, in 
| 1860, the year of my entry into the service, 
j had prophesied the creation in less than half 
a century of a United States fleet of great sea- 
going battleships of more than thirty thousand 
‘tons displacement, each with several turrets 
| any one of which could throw against an enemy 
at one discharge a greater weight of metal, of 
incomparably greater destructive power and 
range, than was possible from the full broad- 
side of one of Nelson’s largest ships of the line. 
We may gain some idea of the tremendous 
increase in the power of fighting ships when 
we realize that in a short time and without 
danger to itself one modern dreadnaught could 
destroy the combined fleets that fought at Tra- 
falgar in 1805. 
| In the wildest stretch of the imagination 
, our prophet could not have foreseen the addi- 
tion to the fleet of torpedo-boat destroyers of a 
thousand tons displacement, a speed of thirty 
or thirty - five knots and torpedves of great 
accuracy, high speed and an effective range 
of ten thousand yards. A ‘‘bag of powder 
on the end of a spar’’ was our conception of an 


were then enlisted, oflivers and sailors had 
excellent opportunity to gain sea experience 
and to visit foreign countries. At present we 
maintain only three fleets—one, by far the most 
powerful, in the Atlantic, one in the Pacitic, 
and one in Asia with headquarters at Manila. 
. a ger S I have before me as I write the track chart 
% of a cruise made on board the old steam sloop- 
A =~ a Part One of-war Brouklyn from 1885 to Iss, a period of 
?| three years and seven months. That cruise 
have as many heart thrills on was the last in the navy when long passayes 
board a submarine or destroyer under sail were made. It marks the end of 
or flying craft as he vould have the old régime. 
| had on board a brig or schooner cruising for 





The changes in the material of the navy have | DECAY OF THE NAVY. 
produced corresponding changes in its organi- | IIE Brooklyn, built in 1858, was of three 
zation and personnel. You no longer see the | thousand tons displacement and had en- 
gray-bearded boatswain’s mate, quartermaster gines of a little over eight hundred 
or quarter gunner about the decks of our ships. | indicated horse power, with a single propeller. 
| They were brave and loyal to the core, and - Under the most favorable conditions she could 
their ‘‘yarns’’ of experiences on all seas and in ; make nine knots an hour under steam alone. 
all weathers, interspersed occasionally with a |The modern destroyer of one third her dis- 
little good advice to the young officer, tactfully placement has engines of eighteen thousand 
given, whiled away many an hour of quiet horse power and a speed of thirty to thirty- 
night watches in port. | five knots! She carried a crew of three hundred 

The old type of sailorman understood his and fifty-oflivers and men. At the time she 
duties as thoroughly and performed them as | was built she was the equal of any ship of her 
faithfully as anyone could desire, but ma- class in the world. With her sister ships, the 
chinery has banished him. His place has been | Har(/ord, flagship of Admiral Farragut, and 
taken by the younger, better-educated man, | the Richmond, she played a prominent and 
who in a general way is more capable, but who effective part during the Civil War in the oper- 
does not as a rule follow the sea for a lifetime | ations in the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
unless he wins early promotion. River and at the Battle of Mobile Bay. 

In 1885 she was already obsvulete as a man- 
CHANCES IN THE NAVY. of-war, but she only reflected the condition of 
our whole navy. After the close of the Civil 


I: is now a rare thing to see in the lower. War the government neglected the navy and 








ratings an enlisted man who is more than | allowed it to run down almost to the point 
thirty years old; the great majority are | of extinction. Since we had no serious for- 
;much younger. The life is too strenuous and | eign complications during that period of naval 
its conditions too abnormal, as measured by | deterioration and decay, perhaps it was just 
modern conditions on shore, to hold men to it. as well, for when we did begin to build we 





FROM AN OLD PRINT 





A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT IN THE CIVIL WAR; THE UNION FLEET PASSING FORTS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


THE SHIPS IN THE DISTANCE ARE (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE “ BROOKLYN,” THE “ PAWNEE™ 
AND THE “HARTFORD,” ADMIRAL FARRAGUT'S FLAGSHIP. 


had to construct an entirely new 
navy of the most modern sort. 

Although the old Brooklyn, 
when commissioned for her last 
cruise on October 15, 1885, at New 
York, was far behind the times 
in all the qualities of a modern 
tighting ship, she was with her 
well-proportioned spars, her clip- 
per bow, rounded stern and 
handsome lines still a ‘‘thing of 
beauty.’’ The only modern com- 
fort she possessed was steam heat. 
‘There were no electric lights, no 
artificial ventilation, no ice ma- 
chines or cold storage, no tiled 
baths with unlimited supply of 
fresh water, none of the modern 
fittings that add so much to the 
comfort of life on board ships at 
the present day ; but not dream- 
ing that such luxuries would ever 
have place on board ship, we 
did not miss them. 

The first ten months of the 
commission was spent with the 
North Atlantic fleet, then com- 
manded by the late Rear Admiral 


‘* What do you scoundrels’ 


offensive torpedo in those days; good work | And yet I believe that no other occupation James E. Jouett, a veteran of the Mexican and 
could be done even with that crude equipment, | open to American youth offers them so many Civil wars. We cruised the greater part of the 
as Cushing proved when he torpedoed the! chances to succeed and to acquire a provision ! time in the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Albemarle, ‘for old age. It is in the power of any young; The North Atlantic fleet of that day con- 

I think our prophet would surely have had man of fair elementary education, industry | sisted of eight or ten small obsolete wooden 
a padded cell provided for him had he at-! and good moral character to enlist in the navy, ' ships, headed by the five-thousand-ton flagship 


tempted to describe the modern submarines, ; say at the age of twenty, and to retire at the 
which are capable of keeping the sea for many ' age of fifty with a life compensation of from 
days, which have a radius of action of four fifty to one hundred dollars a month. That 
thousand or more miles, and which are able class does not include the considerable number 
under favorable conditions to creep unseen of those who obtain warrants or commissions, 
upon the most powerful vessel and at one dis- which bring much greater emoluments. 
charge destroy it. He would have found few; One of the results of modern naval conditions 
indeed to listen to him if he had asserted the has been to lessen in some degree the oppor- 
possibility that scouting or bomb-throwing | tunity for ‘‘seeing the world’’ that those who 
aircraft would act in conjunction with the | adopt the seafaring life are supposed to enjoy. 
fleets, or foretold the influence of electricity | For strategic and tactical reasons the naval 
and the wireless upon operations of the fleet ships of all nations are now more or less con- 
both in peace and in war. centrated in large fleets, and cruising in foreign 
| waters is not so general as formerly. 
Nevertheless, since the cruise of the battle- 
UNDYING ROMANCE OF THE SEA. ship fleet round the world in 190s, the Atlantic 


Ni those wonderful changes and advances fleet or a part of it has visited European waters 


in naval design, construction and equip- on three occasions for the main purpose of 
ment have taken place within my period giving officers and men a chance to see foreign 
of service. In sea power, in military effi- countries and people. But the fact that our 
ciency, in comforts and conveniences, we have ships do not get abroad so much or so often as 
greatly gained, but I think that those of | they did does not mean that they are idle, for 
us who started our careers when the great they make frequent cruises to the Caribbean 
naval advance of the last generation was still and to the Gulf of Mexico, and are constantly 
to come, who made their early cruises in sail-. occupied with drill in fleet work. 
ing ships or ships with auxiliary steam power| Before the policy of naval concentration was 
only, look back with tender memory upon the | adopted not very many years ago, the United 
old and less mechanical environment. States maintained small squadrons in various 
The romance of the sea as conveyed by Mar- | parts of the world for the purpose of ‘‘showing 
ryat and others in their stories has not really the flag’’ and protecting our commercial inter- 
gone; the conditions only have changed. The ests. Thus, besides the North Atlantic Squad- 





‘sea and its effect upon those who follow it ron, the cruising ground of which covered the ! 


| Tennessee. All of them were armed with the 
| Smooth-bore guns of a past generation. To-day 
| the commander in chief of the Atlantic fleet 
has under his command in ships of all kinds, 
including battleships, destroyers, submarines, 
cruisers, gunboats and auxiliaries, more than 
one hundred ships. And still more are needed, 
for other navies have also progressed as far or 
farther. 

In February, 1886, the squadron was at Colon 
|—Aspinwall we then called it—during the 
; second and, I believe, the last visit of the cele- 
' brated M. Ferdinand de Lesseps to the Pan- 
j ama Canal, which was then building by the 
' French company of which he was the head. 
_1 was a guest at a luncheon that Admiral 
Jouett gave him and his party on board the 
Tennessee, and was yreatly interested in 
the appearance and manner and the talk of 
‘the great canal promoter, who was then more 
, than eighty years old. 
| Those of us who knew anything of condi- 
| Hons on the isthmus knew -that the canal 
| operations as then conducted were already a 
| failure, but no one would have thought it to 
|have heard the optimi speech made by 
De Legseps on that occasion. 1 have often 
wondered how far he was himself deceived. 
Although he was not an engineer, but a 
promoter, it seems almost impossible that 
he should not have been aware of the real 
situation. Many more millions were raised 











‘ never changes, and there is as great a field in’ 


' the navy to-day for the adventurous youngster 
| as ever—perhaps a greater. Certainly he can 


waters of our own coast, the Caribbean and ‘after his returmsto France, and were reck- 
Gulf of Mexico, we had squadrons in the South lessly thrown intorthe big ditehountil the 
Atlantic, the South Pacific, the North Pacific) O financial crash-in 1s88 brought diseredit upon 
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De Lesseps and his associates and ruin to 
thousands of credulous investors. 


We of the navy were pretty familiar with the ‘ was a point of honor not to run away, the | 


isthmus in those days, for under the provisions 
of the treaty with New Grenada in 146 the 
United States had guaranteed the freedom of 
transit across the isthmus—a preliminary meas- 
ure to the construction of the Panama Rail- 
way. The frequent revolutions, which always 
endangered the freedom of transit and the 
property of the railway company, made it nec- 
essary to have a man-of-war at the Aspinwall 
and Panama ends virtually all of the time. 
\ 


THE TERRIBLE ISTHMUS. 


ESS than a year before De Lesseps’ visit in 
LE 1886, when the French company’s canal 
operations were in full swing,a revolution 

that was more serious than usual occurred and 
resulted in the almost total destruction of 
Aspinwall by fire. The United States sent an 


expedition of bluejackets and marines to the |- 


isthmus under Commander B. H. McCalla, 
U.S.N., of which I was a member, to take 
charge and restore order. We were supported | 
by men from the Atlantic and Pacific squad- 
rons, which had sent ships to Aspinwall and 
to Panama for the purpose. 

During that occupation of the isthmus, which | 
lasted several weeks, we became more or less | 
familiar with the outward aspects of the canal 
situation. In view of the extravagant expendi- 
ture everywhere evident and the unhealthful ' 
hygienic and climatic conditions, not to speak 
of other difficulties, we could not see how the 
undertaking could ever be successfully finished. 

Medical science had not yet found preventive 
measures against tropical diseases ; yellow and | 
other malignant malarial fevers carried off the | 
unacclimated canal employees by hundreds. 
That injured the morale of the force. No man 
from highest to lowest knew at what moment 
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“8y Homer Greene 
In Ten Chapters. 


IGH TEEN 
E years had gone 
by since the 
line was run that was 
to mark the bound- 
* ary between the land 
of Stanley Orchard 
and that of Adam Brill. Eighteen years is 
a long enough time in which to carry out 
ordinary plans and accomplish ordinary am- 
ditions. Orchard had had his plans and 
ambitions, and, for that matter, still had 
them, but through all the eighteen years 
he had never once brought any of them to 
fulfillment. If anyone had told him on the 
day the division line was run that at forty-tive 
years of age he would still be hampered by 
ill luck and still be struggling with poverty, 
he would have ridiculed and resented the 
statement. Yet such a prophecy would have 
been abundantly fulfilled. 

It was not because he was lazy or intem- 
perate or mentally dull; he was simply 
impractical, visionary, easy-going. Let him 
work as hard as he would, his labor was 
always counteracted by some circumstance 
that he had not foreseen. He never had 
the money to build his gristmill, or even 
his sawmill. When he cut timber from his 
land, the proceeds of it were never quite 
enough to satisfy immediate demands upon 
his purse. He finally paid the mortgage 
on his property by selling parcel after parcel 
of his real estate, until he retained only 
the triangular piece that he had bought 
from Adam Brill on the day the division 
line was run, and a strip fifteen rods wide 
adjoining it. 

Those thirty acres comprised his farm. 
It was on the triangular strip that, in the 
early days, he had built his dwelling house 
—a very modest story-and-a-half structure. 





he might be seized with a fever that would! early age; perhaps it was because his sunny 
cause his death within a few hours. As it) disposition and winning ways made it impos- 
sible not to love him; perhaps it was because 
‘men generally adopted the motto, ‘‘A short | there was no other object in the world on 
| life and a merry one’’—a state of mind that| which he could unselfishly set his affection. 
did not augur well for the work in hand. Whatever the cause, it remained constantly 
Fortunately for us our expedition was re-| true that for this son the father lived and 
called before the rains began, and we escaped ; sought increasingly to prosper. Nathan had 
with comparatively little loss, but we carried | done well at school. He was quick to learn, 
l away with us the germs of malarial fevers. | fairly industrious, and at seventeen years of 
, After we returned to the United States the age was about to prepare for college. 
germs caused much sickness and some deaths | had determined that his son should have as 
| among us. | good an education as any boy in America. 
| During the stay of the Brooklyn in southern: Almost from babyhood Nathan Brill’s play- 
| waters she was detached for a time to the: mate, schoolfellow and loyal friend had been 
Central American coast to try to stop the smug- | Ralph, the son of Stanley Orchard. Although 
gling of arms and ammunition from the United ! Ralph was younger by a year, there was little 
States into certain of the small republics where | difference between the two boys in mental 
then as now revolutions were frequent. This‘ capacity or intellectual attainment. Ralph 
business of fostering revolutions was carried on! worked harder for what he got and absorbed 
at various out-of-the-way places on the Span-! it more deeply, and he took a more serious and 
ish Main and the adjacent islands. ; comprehensive view of life than his friend; 
On that duty we visited the islands of St. | that was all. Adam Brill was no more ambi- 
Andrews, Great Corn, Old Providence and | tious for his son’s future than was Stanley 
other places, but I must admit that we had little ; Orchard ambitious for his boy Ralph. Nathan 
success. The men engaged in ‘‘gun-running’’ , was an only child, but Ralph had an older 
are past masters in the arts of deception and’ brother at Scranton, making his way in the 
concealment ; and, in conducting investigation | world by hard work, and a sister recently mar- 





j and search, a visiting man-of-war is hampered | ried and gone away, and still a younger sister, 


by the fear of transgressing treaty provisions. | hunchbacked and delicate, who was living out 
The islands are primitive places lying out of | her patient life in the house where she was 
the ordinary paths of travel. The tropical | born. 
fruit trade has brought prosperity and progress | But Mrs. Orchard had never been too busy 
to some of them, but as a rule the buccaneering | with her own children or her household cares 
spirit prevails, and many a piratical ship or | not to mother the motherless boy of her neigh- 
expedition in the past has made use of their bor. Asa child, Nathan had many and many 
facilities for refitting, for obtaining supplies | a time sobbed out his little griefs on her lap. 
and for other purposes of their trade. | It was no wonder that at the age of seventeen 

On May 13, 1886, we arrived at New York, | Nathan Brill loved her almost as he would have 
where we received orders to prepare for foreign | loved his own mother had she been living. 
service, and on August 1zth the Brooklyn| Adam Brill was buying more land. After 
sailed for Asiatic waters as flagship of the | many futile attempts he had succeeded in pur- 
squadron on that far-away station. chasing a large tract that adjoined the Wilson 
warranty on the south, and he had employed 
@ surveyor to locate the corners and mark the 
lines. It was not Clem Owens; his time for 
surveying had gone by. A hopeless paralytic, 
the old man sat day after.day on the veranda 
of his daughter’s house in Little Bethel and 
watched the traffic in the street. 

The surveyor who undertook the task for 
Brill was John Oakford from Mooresville. He 
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“WELL, IS THIS THE END BETWEEN US, TOO? 
FATHERS’ QUARREL?" 


DO WE TAKE UP OUR 


Brill; 


‘*Are you going to be a surveyor yourself?” 

“T don’t know. I’d like to be. I’d like 
nothing better. ’’ 

“Suppose I should take you on with me. 
I’m a little short-handed just now. ’’ 

The boy’s eyes glowed with pleasure. 

‘*That would be fine!’’ he said. ‘‘I’d goin 
a minute if my father would let me.’’ 

“Vl ask him.’” 

“Thank you!’’ 

A little later, during a pause in the work, 
as Ralph stood carefully inspecting the sur- 
veyor’s instrument, Oakford said to him: 

‘*Have you seen one of these before?’’ 

“No. It’s a transit, isn’t it? I sawa 
picture of one in a book Mr. Owens had.’’ 

“Yes, it’s a transit. It’s used mostly for 
engineering work, but I like it rather bette 
than a compass for surveying. ”” 

‘*What’s this other scale for?’’ 
pointed to the plate. 

In as simple language as he could use, the 
surveyor explained to the boy the uses of the 
vernier, ‘‘It’s the right arm of the engineer, ’’ 
he added. 

“*It must be great to be an engineer.’” 

“Yes, engineering is a great profession ; but 
there’s a lot to learn in the schools before a 
man can be a competent engineer.’’ 

He looked at Ralph’s flushed face and eager 
eyes and wondered whether, handicapped by 
poverty, the boy w6uld have the courage and 
ability to overcome all obstacles in the path 
that would lead to the fulfillment of his ambi- 
tion. 

When the party had followed down the line 
of the Wilson warranty to the stake-and-stones 
corner that marked the southern end of the 
division line between the Brill and the Orchard 
land, they found Stanley Orchard there await- 
ing them. He had not changed greatly in 
appearance. His hair was still brown and his 
cheeks ruddy. And his clothing, although 
abundantly patched, was neither ragged nor 
soiled. 

On the other hand, Adam Brill, although 
searcely two years older than Orchard, had 
grown gray; his face was pale and he was 
bent. His life had been more strenuous than 
that of his neighbor. 

He scowled when he saw Orchard stand- 
ing at the corner, and set his square jaws 

more firmly. There had been no definite 

quarrel between the two men, but the breach 
that had opened between them on the day 
when the division line was run had grown 
wider and wider as the years went by. 

They had dealt with each other indeed in 

matters of timber, in matters of farm prod- 

uce and in the matter of a mortgage against 

Orchard that Brill_had purchased, the terms 

of which he had enforced to the letter of 

the contract; but they dealt with each other 
at arm’s length. Orchard had no conii- 
dence in the fairness or good faith of his 
rich neighbor and did not hesitate to say 
so; and Brill, stung by Orchard’s sharp 
and often jocose allusions to his double- 
dealing, lost no opportunity to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of his friend of 
other days. He was plainly annoyed to see 

Orchard here to-day. What business was 

it of his that he, Brill, was buying more 

Jand? 

‘Well, Stanley,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘what 
brings you here to-day?’’ 

‘I came,’”’ replied Orchard, ‘‘to see that 
there wasn’t any running over on to my 
property.’” 

‘¢Your property !’’ sneered Brill. ‘‘Let’s 
see. You’ve got ten rods wide on this line, 
haven’t you? Or is it fifteen?’’ 

‘It’s little enough, goodness knows! But 
what there is of it is mine. And I didn’t 
get it by sheriftin’ anyone out, either. And 
it isn’t due to you that I’ve got anything 
left.” 7 

Brill was plainly annoyed. 

‘*Do you mean to say,’’ he inquired, ‘‘that 
I ever cheated you out of a penny?’’ 

Orchard laughed. ‘‘Cheated me? Oh, 
no! You haven’t cheated me. The law 
won’t let you do that. And you’re a great 
stickler for the law, Adam; but you’ve 
pushed me and crowded me and squeezed 


Ralph 





Now the house badly needed repairs, but! he was respected by all the people among | had employed Ralph Orchard for the day to’ me whenever and wherever you got a chance. 


whenever money came in there were more 
pressing needs for it elsewhere. 

Stanley did, indeed, build his dam at the | 
mouth of the swamp; that required only his 
own labor and the labor of his team on 
odd days. It was not an imposing dam; 
but it was high enough and strong enough 
to flood the greater part of the swamp and to 
make a fine breeding place for native varie- 
ties of fish. 

Making that pond was really the most prac- 
tical piece of work that Orchard had done 
during the eighteen years. For many a time 
when money was scarce and meat was costly 
he had got from it food for his table. And 


then he loved to see the dark water slide | of wealth was his passion, and the driving of , required of him as a surveyor’s assistant. 


down across the spillway of the dam, to hear 
it splash into the pool at the base, and to 
dream of the fortune it would bring him in 
that glorious day when he could afford to 
build his mill. Poverty and misfortune did 


whom he lived—except one man, Adam Brill. jeat brush and carry chain, and at his own | 

Brill had prospered. There was no reason | request Nathan Brill had accompanied them to 
why he should not prosper. He was shrewd, | assist. Old Tompkins was also there. How | 
calculating, farseeing, practical. He had not | news had reached him that a survey was in| 
only paid off his mortgage, but had added ten- | progress no one seemed to know; but the first | 
fold to his acreage since the day when the ; course had hardly been completed before the’ 
‘division line was run. He had built the finest old man, bent, toothless, alternately loquacious 
house in Bethel township, not on his original | and taciturn, hobbled into view. | 


And you’ve done it to the queen’s taste, too. 
I'll admit that.’’ 

‘*Look here, Stanley!’’ Brill was angry 
now. ‘‘I’ve had about enough of this. I’ve 
stood it for eighteen years. I don’t propose to 
stand it any longer. You’ve abused me with 
impunity for the last time. I could have sold 
you out bag and baggage, house, lot and fish- 


purchase adjoining Orchard, but farther down 
the road on a more commanding site. His 
sawmill and tannery were always busy, and 
| he was now building a distillation plant, where 
he could utilize the small timber that he could , 
| not convert into marketable lumber. He was 
‘not miserly or closefisted; but the acquisition | 





a hard, shrewd bargain was his keenest delight. | 
Although he became the leading man in the 
township of Bethel, his habits of life tended | 
to make him ever more and more hard, unsym- 
pathetic and exacting. 





rot make Orchard unhappy. Through every 
trial his confidence in the future remained 


unabated. Cheerful, generous and upright, | because the boy had been left motherless at an , for him, just to make sure he saw it right. ”” 


Yet he had one soft spot in his heart, and 
that was for his son Nathan. Perhaps it was 


‘‘They ain’t nothin’,’’ he said, as he came | pond, years ago, and I haven’t done it. Now 
up, ‘*’t I don’t know about these here land I’m through. I give you fair warning. The 
lines, if I was a mind to tell it. Meand Clem poorhouse is over yonder beyond the crown of 
had the secret of it. Clem can’t talk now. | that hill.’ 

I’m the only one left who can tell.’’ As he spoke he pointed to the blue horizon 

Oakford was not long in discovering that line across the valley. His eyes flashed, his 
Ralph showed much familiarity with the duties face was white with anger, and almost any 
other man than Stanley Orchard would have 

‘*You must have done this kind of work cowered under the evidence of his fierce deter- 
before,’’ he said. mination; but Orchard only laughed. It took 

**Yes,’’ replied Ralph, ‘‘I used to help Clem more than that to rouse his anger. 

Owens some before he got sick. He taught; ‘‘Poorhouse! Say, Adam, if you want war, 
me how to balance the flag, and how to blaze why, of course you can have it. We’ve been 
trees, and measure up and tally. And after skirmishin’ for eighteen years; and I don’t 
his eyes got so bad I used to read the needle know but we might as well come to the fightin’ 
~point sooner~as later.“ But~let me tell you: 
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this fifteen rod and the house and lot and 
fishpond are mine, and before I let you set a! pleaded. 
grip on one foot of it 1’ll go and eat grass like | me.’’ 

Nebuchadnezzar. ’’ 

Then Old Tompkins interrupted. He had | than it can with me.’”’ 
been silent so long, listening, open-mouthed, to; ‘'Then I won’t break with you. 
the quarrel, that his patience was exhausted. 

“T know suthin’ about Stanley’s fishpond ’t | care of themselves. 
I could tell if I wanted to!’’ he piped out. got to be enemies just because they 

“Shut up, you fool!’? shouted Brill. 

“‘And you won’t never git it out of me, , itatingly. 
nuther,’’ persisted the old man. He turned 
toward Orchard and winked one watery eye. 
‘*The magic words is nawth fawty east, eh, 
Stanley! Nawth fawty east.’’ 

‘“‘What do you mean by that, Tompkins?’’ 
inquired Orchard. 

**Clem Owens told me secret and confiden- 
tial, and I won’t give it away; but the magic 
words is nawth fawty east.’’ 

Then Oakford, the surveyor, took a hand. | ‘‘ 
“‘It seems to me we’ve had enough of this, 
gentlemen,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s get to work. 
Mr. Brill, will you go ahead with me? Boys, ‘*All right, Amos,’’ said Great- 
you may chain up to the next corner.’’ | Uncle Chariton, and the two boys 

He picked up his instrument and started | raced for the river at top speed, 
off, followed by Brill, who in turn was fol- | with their bare feet sending up 
lowed by Old Tompkins. The old man was ‘the dust. Opposite their home the 
still mumbling to himself, ‘‘ Nawth fawty , Connecticut River made a turn that was locally 


‘*But I love your mother, Ralph,’’? Nathan 


Let our 


are.’” 


‘‘Maybe we haven’t got to.’’ 


OME on, Charliton,’’ said 
my grandfather. ‘‘Let’s go 


down to the river.’’ 


**T don’t see how it can be helped any more | several ways. And again Nathan’s voice came 


fathers fight their own battles; they can take over to-morrow, and I’m going to bring her a 
I don’t see why we’ve bunch of dahlias as big as a bushel basket.’’ 


“Why, I don’t know,’’ replied Ralph hes- ' 





and great-grandfather | boys, aren’t you?’” 


east.’” known as the oxbow, 
Orchard stood for a few minutes at his corner, | owned an excellent farm within its curve. He| 
watching the retreating figures of the men and | also owned the two toll bridges. When he 


the boys, and wondering what scheme Adam | came to New Hampshire from Massachusetts 


Brill would now concoct to deprive him of his|he was only twenty-one years old, and his| that a mad fox has bitten several dogs and 


land. The definite break had finally come. 
It had been impending for years. Perhaps it 
was just as well that the conflict between 
them should be open and avowed; but if Brill 
had ever in the past refrained from taking 
advantage of any opportunity to oppress him, 
Stanley could certainly expect no such consid- 
eration in the future. Henceforth he must 
be on his guard. He turned and walked 
down the hill to the spring, 
followed the brook to the pond, 
skirted the edge of the water 
to the dam, and thence, by a 
well-worn path, made his way 
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home. 
Ralph and Nathan had heard 
the quarrel. Both boys had 


long known that no friendly 
feeling existed between their 
fathers, but as there had been no 
open rupture they had passed 
the matter over lightly in their 
conversations, and for the most 
part had ignored it. Mrs. Or- 
chard had done all she could 
to keep the estrangement from 
extending to the boys. She 
deeply regretted the growing 
differences between her hus- 
band and Adam Brill,and could 
not bear to think of a time when 
the quarrel of the fathers would 
involve the sons. 

But to-day, without her 
knowledge, the time had come 
when Ralph and Nathan could 
no longer ignore the quarrel. 
Heavy-hearted and perturbed, 
they performed the remainder 
of the tasks assigned to them. 
At five o’clock the last course 
had been run. The pins were 
strung, the transit head lifted 
from the tripod, and all hands 
made their way down the hill 
to the public road. 

“* Don’t forget about that 
job,’’ Oakford said to Ralph. 
“T’ll take the matter up with 
your father.’” 

‘Thank you!’ replied the 
boy. ‘‘I’H not forget about 
it”? And with a quiet ‘‘Good 
night!’’ he left the others and 
started along the road toward 
home. For him it was a sorry ending to a! wife, whom he had just married, rode on the | 
day of pleasure. His mind was so burdened | old yellow mare that his father had given 
with melancholy thought as he walked on; them, and sat on the feather bed that her, 
that he hardly noticed quick steps behind him. | mother had contributed. The groom walked 





BRACES! HYPER, NOW!" 


A hand was laid on his shoulder, and, turning, | beside the mare, with his axe on one shoulder ; 


he faced Nathan Brill. Fora moment neither and his gun on the other. 
boy spoke. | He had prospered, and his big house over- 
“Well, is this the end between us, too?’’ | looked many rich acres to which he had title. 
Nathan said at last. ‘‘Do we take up our’ It was a grand house in its day, wide halled, 
fathers’ quarrel ?’’ many roomed and hospitable. The fireplace 
“I don’t know,’’ replied Ralph. was so large that a man might stand erect in 
know that my father is in the right.’” it, and whenever a holiday came round or when 
‘Then I guess we’ll have to part company. | there were visitors in the house its wide throat 
You stand by your father if you want to; I’ll | glowed hot with good cheer. 
Stand by mine.’”” | From the time the boys could be let out 
Again, for a moment, there was silence. | of great-grandmother’s sight unti] they were 
Then Nathan said hesitatingly: ' men grown the river was their favorite haunt. 
“Well, you’ll shake hands to-night, won’t Now the two youngest were racing down to 
you? Maybe we’ll never have another chance.’’ its banks in all the happy carelessness of 
“Sure, I’ll shake hands.’ : boyhood. 
So they shook hands and parted, and each | For a time they threw sticks into the water 
boy started toward his home. But they had‘ upstream and pelted them with stones as they 


vey only 


gone only a few yards when Nathan turned i floated past. Then they stripped and had aj 


quickly in his tracks. swim that lasted an hour. When they were 


‘‘What about your mother, Ralph ?”’ he said. , again dressed, they went up to the bridge and | of hydrophobia had been found among the stock 
| lounged on its rail, hailing passers-by and talk- ; 


“*This doesn’t take her in, too, does it?’” 

“*T suppose so.’” 

“Oh, say! Ican’tdo that.’? He came back 
and stood before Ralph appealingly. 


| ing of various boy subjects. 
They had been on the bridge for half an 
hour when they saw a man coming down the 


.“Well, if it takes you and me in,”’ said Ralph, road, and recognized him as an elderly but! miles. The man had escaped death because 
“I don’t see how mother’s going to be kept out.” , active man who lived two miles beyond the , his horse was fleet and as badly scared as he, 


DRAWN BY Ww. F, BTECHER 


“OVER THE RAIL WITH YOU AND STAND ON THE RAIL 





‘‘Let’s shake on it,’’ said Nathan and held ' 


““She’s done a thousand things for | out his hand. So they shook hands again, and 


once more separated and started to go their) 





back through the twilight: 
“OQ Ralph! Tell your mother I’m coming 


“T will, Good night!’ ' 
“Good night!” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 1 


THE REIGN OF THE 
MAD F OX E.E. Harriman 


bridge. He had been to the vil- 
lage of Haverhill, and was now 
returning to his home on the 
Vermont side. As he stepped off 
briskly, with his head up and his 
shoulders thrown smartly back, 
his appearance quite belied his 
seventy-three years. 

‘* Hello, boys! You’re Cap’n Kimball’s 
‘*Yes, sir,’’ the boys replied in unison. 
‘Well, you tell your father to look out for 

his stock. They just told me in the village 


some cattle. 
close watch.’? 

‘We'll tell him, sir,’’ said the} 
boys, and the old man walked on. 

A moment later a wild yell came 
floating down from the hill toward 
the village, and the boys looked up. 
A man stood in the road at the top 
of the hill, wildly waving his arms. 
Amos jumped from the rai} and ran 
after the old man, calling to him. 
At the second call the man stopped 
and waited for the boy. 

“I think that man is calling to 
you, ’’ said Amos, and pointed to the 
man on the hill. 

The old man looked at the ges- 
ticulating figure, and then his voice, 
a clear, carrying baritone, cut the 
air. ‘‘What do you want ?’’ he cried. 

Back to them came the answer: 
‘*Mad fo-0-ox! Too-00-o0k out!”’ 

Now they could see, scurrying | 
along the middle of the road, a tiny 
figure that ran with a curious stag- 
gering gait, quite unlike the ordi- 
nary businesslike gait of a fox. The 
old man turned to the two boys and , 
his voice came sharp and command- 
ing: 

‘Over the rail with you and stand | 
on the rail braces! Hyper, now! 
Don’t waste a second!” 

The boys, very much frightened, 
climbed down and poised themselves 
on the plank that formed a base for 
the outer bracing of the rail. 

‘Now, don’t you dare to move a! 
muscle or speak a word till I tell you 
to. Not so much as a wink, now.’’ 

Turning from them, he drew him- 
self up stiffly and held his hickory | 
cane over his right shoulder; his 
right hand grasped its crook firmly. 
On came the fox, with its head | 
wagging from side to side; as it ran | 
it emitted a queer, moaning snarl. 
The beast did not look at any-! | 
thing in particular, but went on its | 
weary, suffering way, half blind and 
wholly miserable. As it was pass- | 
ing the silent, motionless figure of i 
the old man, the hickory cane sud-' 
denly leaped into action; it whirled 
from its resting place and fell, with 
a hard whack, directly across the head of the 
| afflicted animal. The fox went over on its 
back in a quivering heap. 

With a spring, the old man had it by the 
tail, and with a hard, full swing sent the body 
over the bridge rail into the current of the 
river. Then he turned to the boys, where they 
stood trembling. 

‘*Come back now and go tell your father , 
that the fox is dead; but he had better watch | 
his stock for two or three weeks.’’ 

Then he took up his line of march once more 
and stepped off, brisk and businesslike, on his 
homeward journey. 

For a moment Amos and Charlton watched 
him, and then their heels threw the dust in 
a swift dash for home and mother, that they 
might tell the tale of the man who feared not 
to kill a mad fox with a cane. 

As they told the story at home, they sup- 
posed that the incident of the fox was closed; 
but the dead animal, floating down the Con- 
necticut River, had left mischief behind him. 

Four days later they heard that several cases 


He had better keep 








on neighboring farms. Over toward Moulton | 
Hill a hog had gone mad and had bitten three | 
others; near Bath a horse, in a paroxysm of | 
madness, had chased a man in a gig for three 





| the bull. 


and because he had a whip with a heavy, stout 
handle with which he had beaten his pursuer 
over the head. 

About eight days after the killing of the fox, 
Amos and Uharlton felt the fanuing of the 
wings of the angel of death on their boyish 


‘faces, and knew from actual experience that 


the dead fox had left danger behind it. 
On the farm the barns and stables were as 


; spacious as the house. There great-grandfather 
| kept many horses and cattle, a good-sized flock 


of sheep and a big sty full of hogs; he also 
had chickens, ducks, yeese and turkeys. 

Among the cattle was a bull, Duke, a big, 
dignified - looking creature that had always 
been easy to handle. On the morning of the 
eighth day after the killing of the fox the boys 
noticed, as they were feeding the stock in the 
cattle yard, that the big bull did not eat with 
the other gattle. He mumbled the hay a little, 
but seenied unable to close his mouth without 
pain, and what he took in soon dropped out. 

After a time he walked to a corner of the 
yard and stood with his head low and his eyes 
nearly closed. Amos watched the beast and 
wondered what ailed him; but there was no 
man present to give advice, for his father had 
gone away early, Uncle John was teaching 
school and Uncle Everett was off at sea. The 
boys decided that the safest thing to do would 
be to shut the bull up by himself. 

They at once began to move the rest of the 
cattle out to pasture. Duke stood quietly until 
they had nearly finished the task, but just as 
the last steer went out the bull turned with a 
snort and glared wildly at the boys as they 
stood beside the lowered bars. 

‘“‘Put the bars ap quick, Charlton!’’ said 
Amos. ‘‘Duke’s going to charge!’? 

The boys put up one pole apiece and shoved 
them home just as the bull lowered his head 
and charged across the yard with the most 
insane bawling that they had ever heard. 
Amos dodged under the bars, but Charlton 
wheeled and, running across to the side, tried 
to climb the fence. The bull saw his motion 
and wheeled after him. 

The stable lay at the other end of the yard, 
with its doors wide open, and Amos yelled to 
Charlton to run for its shelter. He obeyed, 
and turned a short corner at full speed; the 
bull just missed him and charged into the 
fence. As the beast backed away, he lost sight 
of Charlton and for a few moments went trot- 
ting round the fence, making ineffectual stabs 
with his horns as if he were fighting an enemy. 

In making the turn about the yard he reached 


; the bars, and went roaring through them as 


if they had been mere pieces of edging. He 
began to chase the cows and steers about the 
lower pasture; but suddenly something made 
him come back into the stable yard. 

The boys were both in the stable, watching 
Amos said that they must not let the 
beast get out again to the other cattle. Ile 
told Charlton to climb up above on the beams ; 
and when he saw his brother roosting safely, 
he opened the stable door and stepped out. He 
shouted at Duke, and with a crazy bellow the 
bull rushed toward him. 

Amos leaped back into the stable and whirled 
behind the dour, and as Duke went inside he 
leaped out again, slammed the door shut and 
fastened it with a hardwood pin. Then he 
climbed the yard fence and, running to a 
window of the stable, looked in. He was just 
in time to see the bull crash against the door 
so hard that it split from top to bottom. The 
beast was free again. 

Clearly, Amos must try some other trick to 
| get the bull where he could do no damage. 
The boy went back to the yard, climbed over 
the fence and dropped softly on the straw near 
the door that had just been smashed. Duke 
was heading for the pasture; but when Amos 
shouted the bul] whirled and, with a bellow of 
rage, charged again. 

Amos slipped back inside and sprinted for 
the stanchions that ran clear across the stable. 
Slipping through between two of the uprights, 
he stood on the cross timber at the bottom and 
waved his leg to attract Duke. Meanwhile he 
held to the top bar with both hands, so as to 
be ready for a quick shift. As the bull saw 
the boy, he rushed forward; Amos, putting 
his foot against the leaning side of the stanchion 
to give himself a lift, jumped and threw both 
legs over the horizontal upper bar. 

The shock of the bull’s contact with the 
stanchions nearly threw the boy back again; 
but he clung fast, and a second later wiggled 
to a safe place and then looked down at Duke. 
The animal had run his head between the 
stanchions and was hooking viciously at the 
back of the manger. Amos pulled the leaning 
half over until he could put the cross pin in 
place, and Duke was a prisoner. 

When the bull found himself fast, he raged 
and tore at the timbers and planks, bellowed 
hoarsely and put all his enormous strength 
into his efforts to get free. Plunging back and 
forward, throwing his body from side to side, 
he went on with the hopeless struggle until at 
last there was an unusually heavy throw of the 
great body to the right, then a stip, a scramble, 
@ heavy fall, a crack like the breaking of a 
stick—and the bull lay quiet; the animal had 
broken his own neck. 

‘Then the trembling boys went excitedly to 
the house, to 'tell-their mother all about it. 
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FRANZ JOSEF, THE LATE EMPEROR 
OF AUSTRIA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


BARGAIN is made by two, but driven 
by one. 


Rules, like Men, to Time must bow; 
Then was Then, but Now is Now, 


F you do not like a man, try to find out 
whether you are the reason or whether he is. 


UR city planners might well imitate the ; 


example of Buenos Aires, which every 
year exempts from taxation the most beautiful 
building erected within the preceding twelve- 
month, and awards a medal to the architect. 


ANY things shorten life, but hard work ' 


is rarely one of them. Few Americans 
have worked harder than our Presidents, but 
the Presidents—excluding the three who were 


asxissinated—attained on thé average an age , 


of more than seventy-one years. 

IIERE is renewed agitation for a half-cent 

piece, or perhaps a two-and-a-half-cen 
coin, 30 that the buyer may occasionally get 
the fractional part of the cent that the seller 
always gets now. 
are rising makes some people wonder whether 
there will much longer be any use for a coin 
smaller than a dime. 


HE oft-changing course of Mexican history 

has few tragedies more touching than those 
that shadow the lives of four women, all 
widows and all exiles from the land that once 
paid them its highest honors. They are the 
mad Empress Carlotta, who has lived in Bel- 
gium for half a century, and the widows of 
three presidents— Diaz, | Madero and Huerta. 


TIE highest price lately paid for a postage | 
stamp was 8670, a sum given ata New | 


York auction the other day for a five -cent, 


Hawaiian missionary stamp of the issue of 
1851. When the early missionaries went from 


New England to Hawaii they looked ahead . 


to many things, but hardly to the sale of 
their postage stamps at prices higher than 
their salaries for a year. 


TIE Olympic games, which were to have 


been held in Berlin this year, had of course | 


to be given up; but a party of five American 
athletes who went to Norway and Sweden to 
compete in a series of games there brought 
home no fewer than 160 eups and medals. 
‘They also brought the promise that a team of 
the best Scandinavian athletes will return the 
visit next year. 


LARGE part of the railway building this 
year has been on lines that are pushing 
toward the arctic circle. The 425 miles of the 
Hudson Bay line—from the Canadian North- 
ern in Saskatchewan to Port Nelson—is vir- 


tually completed; and in Alaska, still farther | 


north, more than 4000 workmen have been lay- 
ing 156 miles of track on the new line that the 
United States government is building there. 
HE old-style anchor—except as the pic- 
tured symbol of hope—is fast passing away. 
The modern anchor is made of steel rather 
than of wrought iron, has no ‘‘stock,’’ has 
ball-and-socket joints and fits closely against 
the side of the ship when stowed. The largest 
anchors ever made in the United States, if not 
in the world, have just been completed at 
Chester, in Pennsylvania, for the Pennsyl- 
tania and other battleships of that class. 
Their weight is 20,0) pounds apiece. 
HEN we learned that Mr. Stiirmer, the 
Russian premier, was out of office, we 
got fresh light on the ‘‘liberation’’ of Poland 
by the Germans. Mr. Stiirmer was a bureau- 
crat and a conservative; he was one of the 
men who rightly or wrongly are believed to 
be more friendly to Germany than to the 
Allies, 
peace between Germany and Russia was pos- 
sible. Tis fall was owing to the dissatisfaction 


of the Duma with his policy and the determi-— 


But the rate at which prices ; 


[on fighting. It meant the end of all hope for' Moreover, Germany cannot afford to let its 
a separate peace, and Germany promptly made: Bulyurian ally become hard-pressed. It is in 
answer to the defiance of Russia by setting | serbia and Bulgaria that Germany has won 
up in the conquered Russian provinces a king- | the ground it means to keep after the war is 














dom of Pokund. e¢ | over, and the defeat or even the discouragement ! 
| of the Bulgars would be an irreparable calamity 
| FRANZ JOSEF IS DEAD. for Berlin. The Germans are eager to push 
; GTH of days and the most historic affairs to a conclusion in Roumania at once, 
crown of Europe were granted to the | but they will be careful not to make the mis- 
emperor who has just died; but his lot ; take of the dog in the fable and, in snatehing | 
cannot be said to have been a happy one. at the conquest of Roumania, let Bulgaria slip 
| He ascended the throne in the midst of tu- from their control. They hope to take what 
mults ‘and rebellion. Unfortunate in war, they need of Roumania and set up a permanent 
like all the house of Austria, he saw his rich line of defense there before the Allied forces 
i provinces in the valley of the Po taken from pander parrall can become really dangerous, and 
him by the new Italian nation, and his head- as we write it looks as if they might succeed. 
ship in the German confederation seized by *¢ 
Prussia. His domestic life was unhappy ; his 
, wife was murdered, his only son killed under A NEW FASHION IN DOLLS. 
mysterious and shocking circumstances, his | [N ® characteristically subtle essay Mr. Fran- 
nephew and heir assassinated. lc was not | [| cis Thompson has described the beauty of 
even permitted to sink into the grave in peace ;~ the dolls that were his little sisters’ 
land tranquillity, but died in the midst of a ‘treasured possessions, but that he, as a boy, 
terrible war, for which his policy must bear 88 never permitted to touch. ‘The ‘‘counter- 
much of the blame, and in which his people feit roundness’? of their cheeks, their ‘‘alien 
have suffered humiliating defeats and sore Curls,”’ their light-blue eyes and delicate eye- 
| privations. | brows—these charms, enhanced by immobility, 
Americans cannot feel sympathy fora mon- Subdued his childish heart, and the memory | 
arch who all his life stood for every ideal that Of them remained with him in manhood. To 
| was reactionary and undemocratic, and who the ‘‘princesses of puppetdom’’ he accorded 
enlarged his empire by subjecting weaker | the tribute of loving and loyal recollection. | 
nationalities to his government. But it is How far would the dolls of to-day move a 
j impossible not to admire him for the patient sensitive poet to homage? Some few there ‘are 
and uncomplaining way in which he faced that preserve the tradition of loveliness, the | 
bereavement and disappointment and for the Set and staring loveliness that to the adult 
careful and shrewd opportunism by means of | 84ers of insipidity, but that conveys to the | 
which he made the best of every political de- child a simple sense of perfection. These 
feat, and held tozether a heterogeneous realm ¢xPressionless Hebes, lending themselves pas- \ 
that under almost any other sort of direction sively to every incident and ‘to every mood, 
would long ago have tlown apart. ‘There was have been largely superseded by dolls of strange 
mueh in his life and in his policy that we can 80d appalling personality. It is not enough | 
lonly condemn, but there were also in this that realism has invaded the realms of art, 
much-tried, il-served, unfortunate ruler a per-| Producing bald-headed babies with blunted 
‘sonal dignity and an undeniable instinct for features, astonishingly like the live infant in 
government, the heritage from a long line of the cradle, and finely modeled manikins that 
kings. closely resemble the live little children who 
‘The world has long looked forward toacrisis Play with them. There is nothing amiss in 
in the affairs of. Austria and of Europe when- , Such veracious treatment of toys destined to be | 
ever Franz Josef should die. The crisis did Teceived with credulity. What is not realistic, | 
not wait for his death; it came two years, 0F human, or lovely, is the doll with facial 
ago; and under the welding hammer blows of , Contortions, the doll that squints, or leers, or: 
war Austria-Llungary is perhaps less likely looks out upon the world with misshapen eye. 
to fly apart than it would have been if the old , balls set in the corners of its misshapen eyes. | 
kaiser had died in time of peace. But his If children resembled those distorted images, | 
death can only hasten the decay of that Aus-, #ll the oculists in the country would be busy 
tria which is the hereditary domain of the, trying to set them to rights. The cult of the 
Hapsburgs. In domestic affairs Hungary is &rotesque is never so ill-advised as in the 
|already the predominant partner, and in the Nursery. That crade sense of fun which finds | 
prosecution of the war Austria is wholly under | xpression in deformity makes no appeal to 
the command of Prugsia. The new Emperor, | the serious mind of a child, or to its taste, which 
an amiable young man, can hardly act with '—until we tamper with it—is unvitiated. 
the authority that Franz Josef’s age and ex-| In the old simple days there were rag dolls 
perience gave him. We cannot look far into Of domestic fabrication that bore no resem- 
the future, especially at a time when every- | blance to humanity ; but their deficiencies were 
thing is in solution, as it is to-day; but the, incidental to their construction. Mothers and 
Emperor Karl will need all the traditional gtandmothers did not try to produce some- 
skill and subtlety of his house if he is to keep thing ugly or absurd. They did not seek to 
Vienna more than nominally independent of ; perpetrate a joke at the expense of childhood. 
Berlin. Had they known how, they would gladly 


* + have made their rag babies shapely and beau- 
tiful. But why should our toy makers manu- 
MONASTIR. facture squinting dolls, and grinning dolls, and | 


dolls whose puckered faces and wide-open 
mouths proclaim them in a state of perpetual 
lamentation? ‘Think of a little girl mothering 
a baby who cries bitterly—if soundlessly—all 
day long! To the adult, who has forgotten 
how to play, such a toy seems pleasantly 
‘humorous. To the child, who lives in a world 
'of play, such a toy is a painful anomaly. 
Crying is an experience with which she is 
perfectly familiar; it isnotfunny. She knows , 


spicuous Allied success in the Balkans 

since June, 1915; it is the first important 
step in the long-delayed offensive of General 
Sarrail’s Saloniki army. At present its im- 
portance is sentimental, or at least political, 
rather than military. Monastir is on the flank 
farthest removed from the Bulgarian border, 
and its fall does not immediately threaten Ger- 
man control of the Constantinople railway or , 


"Tie capture of Monastir is the first con- 
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Britain has an undoubted legal right to impose 
restrictions on its own citizens; that necessity 
in the circumstances—of which it is the sole 
judge—requires the restriction to be imposed ; 
that the consequences to Americans are to be 
Tegretted, but are unavoidable; and that if 
any mistakes have been made, or if injus- 
tice has been done, the British government 
will do what it can to set things right. 

It is clearly useless to argue against the 
legality of the order. The most convincing 
reasons would leave the British government 
unmoved. Moreover, we should be imperti- 
nent to dispute the British contention that the 
act is necessary. To do full justice to Great 
Britain, we must admit that, when there exists 
proof that a certain man is helping its enemies 
or that some body of men are doing so, we can- 
not blame it for forbidding its citizens to trade 
with them. The real trouble is that the list 
is not a correct or a just list. No doubt it 
dves contain the names of men whom it may 
rightfully place under its ban, but it includes 
also others who are quite innocent, and who 
suffer because trade rivals have given false 
information about them, which they have had 
no opportunity to refute. 

Several cases of that sort have come to light. 
One illustration will show how easy it is to 
get men on the black list. There is a firm the 
senior member of which bears a name that has 
a German sound. It was doing a foreign busi- 
ness of which Great Britain could not have 
complained if it had known of all its transac- 
tions. But business rivals of the firm com- 
plained that the head of the firm was a German, 
us was proved by his name. As a matter of 
fact the man is a Scotchman who formerly 
wrote ‘‘Mc’’ before his name. It was drop- 
ping the ‘‘Mc’’ that made it seem German. 
If Great Britain were able to avoid such errors 
as that, our grievance would be much lessened, 
although even then it would not be wholly 
removed. o% 


CAR SHORTAGE. 


HE sudden rise in the price of coal has 
called public attention sharply to the 
alleged cause, namely, the shortage of 
freight cars. It is a condition that has ex- 
isted for some time, but that has been steadily 
growing worse. In the hope of somewhat im- 
proving it the American Railway Association 
on November 15th adopted a per diem charge 


,Tanging from 45 cents to $1.25 for every 


freight car withheld by one road from another. 
It furthermore voted to impose a demurrage 
charge upon any road that violates the asso- 
ciation rules relating to car shortage. 

A few years ago the average daily mileage 
of a freight car was twenty-five miles. It is 
somewhat higher now, but the percentage of 


_ @fticiency still is less than it should be. It is 


the unusual difficulties inherent in the man- 
agement of the freight service that are respon- 
sible for the unsatisfactory result. What those 
difficulties are the recent report of two inspec- 
tors of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
who have been investigating conditions in 
Nebraska makes plain. 

The most obvious reason for car shortage at 
this time is the fact that it is the season when 
both grain and coal must be moved in large 
quantities. That necessity, combined with the 
call for transportation that now exists on ac- 
count of the high degree of business prosperity 
in many parts of the country, has brought 
about a condition in which the supply of cars 
is unequal to the demand for them. 

But other less obvious things are no less to 
be reckoned with. It is of no use for a rail- 
way to send an adequate supply of cars to a 


As long as he was premier, a separate | 


the security of the Bulgarian defense; but it 
does turn the Bulgars out of a district that they 
were very anxious to keep, the possession of ; 
which was perhaps the chief thing they hoped 
to get out of the war, and it does definitely | 
mark the beginning of a reconquest of Serbia. 
The Serbian government, long in exile at Sal- 
oniki, has gone to Monastir; it is back again 
on Serbian soil at last. 

| The Monastir campaign seems to have been 








conducted with great cleverness; it shows that 
the French command at Saloniki is more than 
@ match for the Bulgars, and that Germany 
will probably have to stiffen this line as it has 
stiffened that of the Austro-Hungarians in 
Volhynia and Galicia and Transylvania. No 
j doubt Sarrail will try to press the advantage 
_ that he has gained, to drive the Bulgars back 
over the hills into the Vardar Valley, and by 
outflanking them there to oblige the whole 
Bulgar line to fall back to the original frontier 
of Bulgaria or even behind it. 

That plan will not be easily carried out, | 
however, for everywhere in the Balkans the , 





| her sense of propriety and her peace of mind? | 





better than that. It is not favored by author- 
ity. Her own tears are bitter in the shedding, 
and they afford no gratification in the nursery. 
Why, then, should she be presented with an 
infant whose tears are never dried, whose 
mouth is never shut, whose face is never com- 
posed into tranquillity? Why this affront to 


grain elevator if the track facilities there are 
so poor that congestion results. The report 
mentions three hundred ‘‘blocked’’ elevators 
in Nebraska, and no prospect of immediate 
| relief. 

Another source of difficulty is the fact that, 
although many industries are having an ab- 
normal increase of business, they have not 
made a corresponding increase in their capac- 
ity. For one reason or another, instead of 
getting their goods to a warehouse, they have 
preferred to pay demurrage charges for keeping 
them in the cars. Thus, the task of supplying 
: Storage accommodations has fallen upon the 
railways. The report cites an instance in 
which twenty-five cars of automobiles were 
kept in Denver for from fifteen to thirty-five 
days. In New England the leading railway 
intended to govern the conduct of British announced that the cars held under demurrage 
subjects only, the order judged and condemned along its lines would fill eleven miles of track. 
American citizens without a hearing, and has} The railways are struggling hard to over- 


* ¢ 


THE BRITISH BLACK LIST. 


UR government: protested against the 
O British order in council that established , 
“ @ black list of American merchants, 
firms and companies, with whom British sub- 
jects are forbidden to trade, substantially on 
the grounds outlined in The Companion when 
the order was issued. Although professedly 





| infringed their rights and injured their trade. | come the difficulties. Besides fixing charges 


in replying to the note of the American that shall insure to each road the prompt re- 
Secretary of State, Lord Grey took the posi- | turn ofits Own cars, they are trying to increase 


nation of the real leaders of the people to keep , country is admirably adapted for defense. | tion that was expected: he argued that Great, the car mileage per diem. (For the month of 
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August, one railway mentioned in the report 
raised the movement of its freight equipment 
to seventy-seven and one half miles a day. 
The roads are also taking all possible pains to ! 
have defective cars repaired quickly. But in 
spite of those measures the situation will prob- 
ably remain serious for some time to come. 





CURRENT EVENTS, 


IGM COST OF LIVING.—The Federal 
government has determined to make an 
investigation into the cause of the high prices 
of food products in order to see whether illegal ' 
combinations are to blame. United States 
District Attorney Ander- 
son of Massachusetts is in 
charge of the investiga- 
tion. Governor Whit- 
man of New York has 
appointed a committee, of 
which Mr. George W. Per- 
kins is chairman, to sug- { 
gest legislation that may 
help to reduce the cost of 
food distribution. —- A 
number of bills bearing 
on this question were 
introduced in Congress, among them Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s bill that places an embargo on the 
exportation of foodstuffs. 4 
* 
ONGRESS.—The Sixty-fourth Congress | 
met for its second session on December 4th. 
President Wilson in his message urged Con- 
gress to pass the rest of the railway legislation 
he recommended last fall when the Adamson 
law was passed, including a bill for compulsory 
investigation of disputes between the railways 
and their employees. He also asked for legis- 
lation to permit combinations of capital to 
engage in foreign trade, and to confer broader 
citizenship on the Porto Ricans. 
2 
UBMARINE WARFARE. —On December 
1st the German government admitted that 
the Marina was sunk by one of its submarines, 
and declared that the commander touk the ship 
for an armed transport. It promised repara- 
tion for the American lives lost if it were con- 
vineed that the Marina was not a transport. | 
A similar reply concerning the sinking of the | 
Arabia was received on December Sth. 
* 
EXICO.—The victory of Villa at Chi-j 
huahua was apparently decisive. The 
city is said to have been looted by his men 
and partly destroyed. There is reason to fear 
that some foreigners—perhaps some Americans 
—were killed by the rebels. As General 
Murguia, at the heud of a fresh Carranza force, 
advanced from the south, Villa abandoned 
Chihuahua and withdrew to the westward. 
On December 3d the city was again in the: 
hands of the regular troops. —-On l)ecember | 
1st General Carranza presided at the opening 
of the Constitutional Congress of Mexico at | 
Queretaro. The Congress is called to ‘‘revise 
the basic law of the republic.”’ In his address 
Carranza declared that the new constitution 
must protect individual liberty against the 
aggression of government and that pains must | 
be taken to establish a government in which ' 
the executive is not a mere figurehead under 
the control of Congress. 
+ 1 
ANTO DOMINGO. —Affairs in Santo Do- | 
mingo have reached such a condition of 
confusion that Captain Knapp, U.S. N., has 
declared a state of martial law there, and landed 
a naval and marine force to maintain order | 
and provide for the orderly payment of debts 
to foreign creditors. 
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APAL CONSISTORY.— Pope Benedict 
XV at two consistories, one on November 
230th and one on December 4th, has created 
eleven new cardinals. All except one, the 
apostolic delegate at Munich, were from the | 
clergy of the Entente nations. In his allo- 
cution he protested against the bombardment 
of unfortified towns by the belligerents. 
e 
EW BRITISH PREMIER.—A very 
grave cabinet crisis arose in London, 
brought about by general dissatisfaction with | 
the slowness and difficulty with which the! 
coalition ministry dispatched business and de- 
termined war policy. On December 5th Mr. 
Asquith resigned the office of premier and 
the King asked Mr. Bonar Law to form a 
ministry. Mr. Bonar Law declined in favor 
of Mr. Lloyd-George, the minister of war, 
who on December 6th agreed to undertake | 
the task. ‘The new premier will have the sup- 
port of Mr. Bonar Law and other Unionists, 
and he will see that the conduct of the war is | 
in the hands of a small war council—perhaps | 
of only three members. 


at | 


\ 
THE EUROPEAN WAR, 
(From November 30th to December bth.) i 
During the week the semicircular line of 


Austro-German and Bulgarian armies that was 
advancing toward Bucharest drew its net| 





| held by the Bulgars. On December 4th Salo- 


' yielded and ordered the guns to be surrendered. 


| their soldiers, which they ascribed to the 


closer about the capital of Roumania. Marshal | 
von Mackensen was in supreme command of the 
united armies. Campulung, at the foot of 
the Térzburg Pass, fell on November 30th, and 
the same day Pitesci was taken. The Rou- 
manian armies fell back in disorder from these 
positions until they met Russian and Kou- 
manian reinforcements in front of Bucharest. | 
On the south the Roumanians checked Mac- 
kensen’s advance temporarily, but they were 
quickly driven back again. The Russo-Rou- 
manian armies, under the direction of General 
Sakharoff and General Berthelot, the French 
commander, tried to make a desperate stand in 
front of Bucharest, but they were shelled out 
of position by the heavy artillery of the Ger- 
mans and outflanked by the advance from the 
north. On December 6th they withdrew behind 
Bucharest and the Germans entered the city. 

At the same time the Russians began a heavy 
drive against the Austrian lines at Kirlibaba, 
near the border of Bukowina and Hungary, 
with the vain hope of drawing away some of 
General von Falkenhayn’s troops from the 
movement on Bucharest. 

East of Monastir Serbs and Bulgars were 
reported in furious battle for fortified positions 


niki declared that the fighting had resulted in 
the capture of the pusitions and a number of 
guns, and that the Bulgars were retreating 
down the valley of the Cerna. 

Only local engagements were reported along 
the line in France; the weather was unpropi- 
tious for important operations. Rome spoke | 
of fighting on the Carso plateau and of Italian | 
advances, but they must have been slight. 

The situation in Athens remained critical 
and confused. On December Ist the Entente 
powers landed soldiers at the Pirmus to enforce 
Admiral du Fournet’s demand that certain’ 
artillery be surrendered to the Allies by the 
Greek government. After a day of terror in. 
the capital, during which there were several 
clashes between Allied and Greek troops, and 
between the sympathizers with King Constan- 
tine and with Monsieur Venezelos, the King 


© unverwoon a uNceRwooo, 





mee 
THE BIGGEST AND NEWEST GUN USED 
BY THE FRENCH. 


The Entente powers, it was said in Paris, , 
would insist on reparation for attacks made on | 


treachery of the King. It was also reported | 
that the Greek government had caused the | 
arrest of a number of leading Venezelists and | 
would try them for treason—which would be 
sure to lead to further trouble with the Allies. 

There was fighting reported in German E: 
Africa, where the Germans stil] hold a corner 
of the colony—the last remaining bit of their 
colonial empire. London declared that the 
British troops had driven the Germans. 

Several ships were sunk during the week, in- | 
cluding one neutral—a Norwegian. The Ital- 
ian ship Palermo was torpedoed and shelled off 
the coast of Spain. A number of Americans 
—horse tenders—were on board, and one was 
killed by a shell fragment. A submarine fired 
on the French steamer John Lambert without 
warning, and subsequently sunk her. 

At an important meeting of the Russian 
Duma, Premier Trepoff said that the Entente 
Allies had agreed that Russia should have 
Constantinople, in case of victory. The meet- 
ing was noisy and at times disorderly, and 
gave evidence that the Duma is not wholly 
satisfied by the fall of 
Premier Stiirmer. Un- 
less the government can 
convince the Duma lead- 
ers that the war will be 
conducted still more en- 
ergetically, there is dan- 
ger of serious internal 
troubles in Russia. 

The Reichstag passed 
the compulsory service or 
“labor conscription’? bill 
GentRaLvoniuornoonrr, on December 2d. The 
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The United States government has once more 
expressed to Germany its concern over the 
deportation of Belgians into Germany. Hol- 
land has added its protest against that policy. 
The Entente nations issued a declaration to 
the civilized world, calling attention to the | 
‘*slave raids’’ of the Germans in Belgium, and 
declaring that Berlin aimed at the destruction | 
of Belgian industry and of the Belgian people. | 

The new kingdom of Arabia has sent forth | 
a protest against the brutalities of the Turkish 
officials, who, it alleges, have treated Arabian 
prisoners and noncombatants barbarously. 

The Russian Embassy at Washington be- 
lieves that the seven ammunition ships that 
were blown up in the harbor of Archangel in | 
November ‘were destroyed by bombs placed 
in their cargoes before they left New York. 

















FORTUNE in machinery was 
thrown to the scrap heap when 
Goodyear decided to concen- 
trate all its bicycle tire knowledge and 
resources in one standardized bicycle 
tire, to be sold at a fair price. 
One tire—one price—one quality— 
one guaranty—that is the Goodyear 
policy today, as built into Goodyear 
Bicycle Tires. 
And we call these tires Blue Streaks 
—“streaks" forthe speed that is in them 
—“blue” for the loyalty in them. 
For Blue Streaks are unflinching tires 
— grim — determined — tenacious — 
brave—true-blue tires. 
Blue Streaks will not shrink from 
rough usage—it is part of the day's 
work they are made to meet. 
Blue Streaks laugh at time and mile- 
age—they are built for a long life of 
service. 


Ask your dealer for these handsome, 
speedy tires with the ironclad guaranty. 


The Goody ear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Identifying the Best Biscuit 


Whenever you see the famous In-er-seal Trade 
Mark on a package of National Biscuit Company 
products, you may know that inside are the best 
crackers or cookies, wafers or snaps. 


You will find the In-er-seal Trade Mark on 
packages of Uneeda Biscuit, N. B. C. Graham 
Crackers, Zu Zu Ginger Snaps, Baronet 

Biscuit, Social Tea Biscuit, Tokens, 

N. B.C. Zwieback and a host of other de- 

lightful varieties of these delightful biscuit. 

No matter where you buy packages of 
National Biscuit Company products, you 

may rest assured that the contents are 

made of very choicest materials. Their 
preparation and baking are according 

to most scientific methods. They 


are clean, fresh and wholesome, 
and uniformly good. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 
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A WAITE-SONG FOR 


CHRYSTMASSE 
ee By Arthur Ketchum 
T 


HE Shepherds came from out the Wolde 
To Bethlyhem long- ie; 
And they did see a Mothe: ayde, 
And eke a lyttle Childe there laid 
Amyd the watching kyne. 


(Up, Brothers, up! And forth with them 
To fynd the Childe of Bethlyhem. ) 


“Now what is this,” sayd Shepherds all, 
When they to Bethlyhem came, 
“But He whom Prophets did foretell, 
The True-borne Prince of Israel, 
And Jhesus Chryst His name?” 


(Sing, Brothers, sing! And praise with them 
The Holy Childe of Bethlyhem.) 






Came Wise Men Three from Araby, 
A-following a Starre ; 
And they brought spicery and myrrh, 
In casket. and in thurifer, 
And long they fared and farre. 


(Wake, Brothers, wake! And go with them 
Across the world to Bethlyhem. ) 


“Now what is this?” the Wise Men sayd, 
“For here our Starre doth stay. 
This lyttle Childe shall be our King.” 
And bearing each his offering 
They knelt them down straightway. 


(Look, Brothers, look! The Starre doth 
shine 


As once in Bethlyhem long-syne.) 
- + 


FEET OR WINGS. 


WENT the other day to visit an electric- 
power house, a receiving station into 
which the current generated by Niagara 
Falls comes with a force of sixty thou- 
sand volts, and is reduced for working 
purposes to the five hundred needed 

to run the whole street-railway system of the city. 
Around us on every side were red placards that 
shrieked “Danger” in six different languages. 
Just to put a finger on one of those innocent-look- 
ing wires meant instant electrocution. 

Do you wonder that, as we looked, we scarcely 
dared to draw a full breath for fear some unwary 
movement should draw in our direction that awful 
death-lealing force? 

And then suddenly, right in the shadow of a sign 
that told us of the presence of the full sixty thou- 
sand volts, I saw the strangest sight: a bird’s 
nest, full to the brim of wide-mouthed little ones, 
and a mother bird flying through that threatening 
network as serenely as if her little house were 
perching in the boughs of a pink-and-white apple 
tree. My heart almost stood still as I watched 
her. 

“Oh, how does she do it?” I eried to my guide. 
“How can she be so careful? Surely some day 
she will relax that supernatural caution of hers, 
touch one little feather against a danger point and 
fall dead! And how will she ever teach those 
blundering young things to fly from that terrible 
spot to a place of safety? They will all be killed!” 

But my guide smiled reassuringly. “Don’t 
worry,” he said. ‘That is the second family that 
she has brought up in that very place. She and 
they are perfectly safe. They have wings, you 
8 It’s our feet that make our danger. We are 
connected by them with the ground, and that 
makes the circuit through which the current can 

Just for the moment my only feeling was one of 
relief for the plucky little mother and her young 
ones; but later I began to meditate over the little 
parable—the story of feet versus wings. 

Frail and delicate as the birds are, guided only 
by instinct, even blundering and awkward when 
they are learning to fly, they are safe among the 
most. appalling perils because they are creatures 
of the air, living on wings. But we human beings, 
priding ourselves on our strength and our wisdom, 
were in danger because of our constant contact 
with the earthly. 

What an argument for the fe on wings! The 
currents of evil could not find entrance into our 
beings if we were living the winged life of the 
spirit!) That surely is the true freedom, the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God. That explains why 
some men and women can pass unscathed through 
dangers and temptations to which many a stronger- 
seeming soul succumbs. The danger, like the 
safety, is not so much a matter of the resisting 
power as of the points of contact. To the man who 
walks through life with his feet planted firmly on 
the visible and the material, safety is a matter of 
infinite caution and of countless “Danger” signs. 
But to the man whose real contacts are with the 
spiritual and the invisible, the most perilous sur- 
roundings cannot be harmful, for nothing within 
his own nature completes the deadly circuit. Rise, 
then, “and stretch thy wings.” 
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THE MOTHER AGE. 


WO little girls were talking one day. 
“How old is your mother?” the blue- 
eyed one asked. 

“Why, she’s just the age all mothers 
are,” replied the brown-eyed one. 
Blue-eyes was full of scorn. 

“They aren’t all one age, goosey! There’s your 
mother and mine; but there’s old Mrs. Ray, and 
she’s Miss Althea’s mother, and she’s awful old.” 

Brown-eyes meditated upon this. 

“No,” she replied, “you couldu’t go to her and 
tell her things the way you can to real ones. The 
mother has all gone out of her. She's just an old 
lady.” 

Poor old Mrs. Ray, who had lost her mother- 
hood somewhere down the years! For the child 
was right. The mother had gone out of her. She 
had grown querulous, e: ing, self-centred, in- 
different to the pulsing life about her, And when 
one reaches that place, no matter what glory her 
past has held, she has lost it; she is no longera 
mother in the great and splendid fullness of the 
word, 

But there is another side to it. The child was 
speaking deeper truth than she could know. True 
motherhood is ageless, because Its essence Is 
love, and love is eternal; once a mother, always a 
mother, to those who have the mother heart. The 
hair may grow white and thin and the flgure bent 
and frail, but the ehildren know, and, careless of 











of | 





outward appearance, go straight to the h | 
| the matter, Sodo many others—all the little neigh- 
borhood, whatever it may be. She has her finger 
upon its pulse—joys with its Joys, sorrows with 
sorrows, holds them all in her heart. There is no | 
age for such as these. 

The truth goes deeper still. There are mothers 
, in the world—many of them—who never have 
known the touch of children of theirown; so they 
mother others. They are “old maids,” some of 
them—born too early to know the freedom of a! 
generation that has discarded the label; they are 
women whose lives have put duty before the 
woman dream; women imprisoned by hard eir- 
cumstance. Yet, if they carry a mother heart, 
they always come to their own, beeanse the world 
needs them so much. There never are mothers 
enough to “go round.” All, from the “little 
mother” of the tenements to the oldest and frail- 
| est, are soterribly needed! They meet hardships, 
sorrows, perplexities, but always, too, they meet 
ureat joy; and, as the child sald, they have nothing 
to do with age. Years cannot touch those who 
understand because they love. 














* ¢ 
A HERO OF THE WILDERNESS. 


E winter of 1802 was one of excessive cold 
and deep snows on the frontier of 








Pennsyl- 
vanla, and the pioneers endured terrible 
hardships. This was especially true of the valley 
of the west branch of the Susquehanna. The 
country was new; there were few clearings in 
the dense forest, and the meagre farms produced 
hardly enough food to support the hardy men and 
women who were subjugating the wilderness, 

Among the pioneers was John Burrows,—later 
to become Maj. Gen. Jobn Burrows, ho had 
taken up land near Pennsboro, on the great bend ! 
of the Susquehanna where the river turns sharply ; 
southward toward Chesapeake Bay. Northward 
lay the Alleghenies. In the very coldest part of 
winter came a message from beyond the moun- 
tains. William Wells, with a number of negro 
slaves, had come from Delaware and settled be- 
| yond the mountain barrier in the very heart of the 
wilderness, The message was from Wells, who 
was in desperate need of food. 

From Pennsboro to Wellsboro it was fifty miles 
as the crow files. Roads there were none. The 
primitive trails were buried in snow. The cold ; 
was bitter. But John Burrows did not hesitate. 
He loaded more than four tons of pork on two 
sleds, and with four horses and a fellow driver set 
forth. 

Before the two had gone far they came upon a 
man frozen to death in the snow. While crossing 
the mountains Burrows’ companion froze his feet 
and had to turn back. Burrows put all the pork 
on one sled and hitched the four horses to It. Six 
times he had to cross Pine Creek. At the second 
crossing his foremost horses broke through the 
ice. The frantic animals pulled their fellows and 
the sled into the water. Burrows finally got the 
horses ashore, but his entire load was at the bottom 
of the creek. | 

Almost any other man would have turned back. | 
But Burrows, who had crossed the Delaware with 
Washington that Christmas Eve at Trenton and 
spent a winter at Valley Forge, was accustomed 
to danger, and fearless. 

He set about recovering his sled. There was an 
axe on It, and, reaching down through the water, | 
he got it free, Then he chopped a lane through | 
the ice from the sled to the shore. At every | 
stroke the water flew over him and froze as it 
struck, But he kepton. Then he backed his four , 
horses into the lane. On the sled was a log chain. | 
Burrows went completely under the ley water and 
fastened his team tothe sled with the chain, Then « 
the horses pulled his load ashore. 

His clothes froze into an icy armor. The horses, | 
too, were incased in ice. It was six miles to the 
nearest habitation—a lonely froutier mill—and it ! 
was dark. Burrows rushed his horses along to 
keep them and himself from freezing to death. | 
His sled had been broken and would not stay in | 
j the track. Again and again the undaunted fron- | 
| tersman pried the heavy load back on the track ! 
and kept on. It was midnight before he reached 
the mill. The miller had neither stabie nor fodder, 
and so Burrows fed his team from the little bag of 
feed he had brought with him and left them to 
stand in the snow, while he himself sat by the fire 
trying to get dry. 

Morning came; the horses were still alive. 
Burrows repaired his sled and went on. By sun- 
set he had made only ten miles. He stiil had five | 
miles to go. Then he met a second messenger | 
from Wells, a negro on horseback. The slave 
; knew a short cut and tried to pilot Burrows over 
it. But darkness fell, the negro lost his way, and | 
the two men wandered about. in the cold until the ; 
sled ran into a hole and overturned. 

Burrows undertook to find a place he had never | 
seen by means of the stars. He unhitched his 
horses and, leaving the pork, threaded his way 
through the forest to the cabin he was seeking. 
Again his horses were obliged to stand in snow 
up to their bellies through the night, while their 
owner sat by the fire in the cabin. 

The next day Burrows got the pork, and the day 
after that he started for home. His feed was all 
gone, and the horses had to set out hungry and 
with no way to get food until they were almost 
back to Pennsboro. Burrows drove them hour 
after hour through the forest as fast as they could 
travel, and reached home in safety. 
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“PARSON” BROWNLOW’'S RETREAT. 


OT only in daring—even more in watching, | 
N waiting, enduring, succoring —are written 

the annals of the women of the Southern 
mountains, says Mr. Arthur W. Spaulding in “The 
Men of the Mountains.” Sometimes their spirit 
‘ shamed even brave men who had faced a thousand 
dangers. 

Of all the Union leaders in eastern Tennessee, 
few were better known than “Parson” Brownlow, 
the editor of the fiercely partisan Whig, and after 
the war the governor of the state. His courage 
| had been tried and proved, The people of eastern 
| Tennessee could not belleve that he would give 
| way before the enemy. But when Burnside re- 
, treated before Longstreet, word was sent to the 
‘most prominent Unionists of Knoxville that It 
| would be wise for them to seek safety. Aceord- 
i ingly some of them left, under cavalry escort, for 
| Kentucky. Among them was Brownlow. 
|} Through the miry roads, in a heavy downpour 
‘ of rain, the melancholy procession went. Early in 
the night they came upon a cabin out of which 
swarmed a host of children, with their stout mother 
at their head holding high a pine torch. 

“What in the name of God,” she said, “does all 
















































this mean? Where are you men going? Is Burn- 
side retreating? Who are you, anyhow?” 
One of the party answered mildly that General 





, Burnside, so far from retreating, was probably 


a prisoner with all his army. 

“And you are running away,” she exclaimed, 
“without firing a gun!” 

“Oh, no,” said an ironic old gentleman, “we are 
retiring in good order, to save the country.” 

“Yes,” she returned, waving her torch in their 
faces with a patriotic fierceness, “and I expect 
the next thing I'll hear will be that old Bill Brown- 
low is running, too!” 

At this point that doughty hero, concealed in the 
midst of his party, remarked in a subdued but 
fervent tone of voice, “Gentlemen, this is no place 
to make a stand. 1 think I'd rather encounter 
Longstreet’s army or Vaughn’s cavalry than that. 
woman!”” 
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H. Braach in Meg gendorfer Buitter. 
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MR. BLOSSOM’S TIPS. 


. HEN you were here last year,” said Mr. 
W Blossom to a boyhood friend who was 
making a visit to his native village, “you 
were telling me how far this tipping business was 
being carried nowada: You even said that some 
folks didn't bave any regular wages at all, but 
depended on what the folks that they served 
inind to give ’em, and did real well, too, You said 
that a good many rich people would scrutinize bills 
pret 
in tips and think nothing of it. Remember?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rowe, “and I remember that 
you seemed interested.” 

“Twas. You see, it came across me that [might 
do business in some such way myself, and clean 
up more money than I bad been doing. Quite a 
summer colony has grown up over to Spurwink, 
and the cottagers are all well to do. Thad never 
tried to peddle any garden truck over there, for I 
heard that the people were terrible hard to please; 
but 1 wondered if they wouldi’t be just the ones 
to try this tipping business on. 

“So one night 1 says to my wife, ‘I’m going out 
with a load of truck to-morrow, and I’m going to 
give it every mite away.’ 

“First off, she was well pleased with the idea. 
You see, she was always one of the whole-hearted, 
open-handed kind—ready to give away anything 



































she had to those in need. 
| ‘Now,’ says she, ‘that’s a grand good {dea. 
| The: a lot of poor people down at the Mills, for | 





instance, who would be thankful for a taste of 
green stuff. And it will do you as much good to 
give as it will them to get,” says she. 

“I knew what she meant, and it kind of nettled 
me. ‘Oh,’ says 1, ‘E wasn’t thinking of playing 
Santa Claus this time of year. It’s some rich 
people over to Spurwink that I’m going to give the 
truck to, and T expect it will do me good, sooner 
or later, in the way of clean casi 

“When she found out what my scheme was, she 
didn’t approve of it. Said it wasn’t 4 self-respect- 
ing way of doing business, and besides she didn’t 
believe it would work. But the next morning I 
loaded up my cart and started off. 

“The first place I stopped at the hired girl came 
to the door, but I asked for the lady of the house. 
When she came out, I put on a smile and began 














! to rub my hands and praise up the weather, aud 


finally I worked round to insisting on her having 
some of my extra-good green stuff. When she 
understood that I was just making a friendly offer- 
ing she thanked me kindly, and said I must meet 
her husband. He was on the back piazza reading 
the paper; and 1 heard her tell him about the nice 
old gentleman who had given her some vegetables 
and wouldn’t take any pay. 

“Then I heard him say, kind of short, ‘Of course 
he expects his pay; if not this time, the next, and 
twice what the stuff is worth. Here,’ says he, 
‘take this dollar bill and have Maggie take it out 
to the old duffer, and have it done with; and don’t 
ever get caught that way again.’ 

“Well, I took the dollar and drove off. The 





‘ stuff wouldn't have brought over forty cents in 


| the way of trade; and you might have thought that 

| 1 would have been all courage. But I had hardly 

| got on to my team before I was wishing that 1 had 
refused the money; and when I came to the next 
house, and thought of going through that palaver 
again—l1 just drove right on past. 

“Then I owned to myself that 1 wasn’t cut out 
for that Kind of trade. ‘But,’ thinks 1, ‘I won't 
give up beat. I said I was going to give my loud 

‘away, and | will’ So I turned round and started 
for the Mil 








“Tt was easy enough explaining to the people I | 


| called on there that | was just leaving a little truck 
that 1 didiw’t want the trouble of taking home; but 
'] did find jt kind of hard work making old Mrs, 
Pugsley unders! 
if she would accept a dollar bill that I had picked 
up that morning and had no sort of use for myself. 

| When I had once got the taste of that bill out of 
'my mouth, so to speak, I felt better; and before 1 
finished I was ready to admit that there was more 
| fun giving things away than I would have supposed. 
“The last place I went to was Jim/Allen’s—the, 
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‘close, but would throw round a lot of money : 


. | brought me only about half as much. 





and why it would be a favor to me ! 


man who ltost his arm a few years ago. The chil- 
dren came trooping out to the cart, and I loaded 
them up with all there was left. There was a raft 
of them, for Jim made a home for two or three 
that his sister left when she died. Mrs. Allen 
came to the door and asked if there wasn’t some- 
thing to pay, and I says, ‘No, unless you want to 
Jet me have this to take home with me,’ and I 
pointed to a little black-eyed shaver that was fol- 
lowing me round every step I took. 

“Well, the little chap was all of a high to go; 
and the upshot of it was that I finally took him 
along, with the understanding that he could stay a 
week at the farm, if he was contented. 

“So when I got home that little black-eyed rascal 
was the only thing I had to show for as nice a load 
of truck as I ever took out; but my wife was as 
tickled as if 1 had brought his weight in silver 
dollar She’d missed our grandchildren a good 
deal since they went West. 

“Well, the boy is still with us, and he’s lots of 
company and some help. Sometimes I plague my 
wife by calling him my tip; and she gets back at 
me that, anyway, he isn’t the kind that a person 


ought to be ashamed of taking.” 

Kitchener's “Bantams” have amply justified 
U the opinion he had formed of them. They 
owe their existence to his initiative and foresight. 
When recruiting for his army was going on, many 
| men were rejected because of their shortness of 
stature, and Lord Kitchener's idea was that, if the 
little men wanted to fight for their country, the 
right should not be denied them. So he began to 
organize the little men. 

A correspondent at the British headquarters in 
the field says of them: 

No man over five feet three Inches was accepted. 
Short men why had been turned away in the early 
days of the new army formed the first battalion. 
; As it was a success, others followed. At the front 
they were brigaded together, and a visitor to cer- 
tain parts of the line sees thousands of sturdy, 
short-legged men marching along the roads and 
keeping guard in the trenches, 

Many jokes have been made about them. It 
was even suggested that when they went into the 
trenches some one would have to hold them up to 
‘ the parapet to fire. Instead of having to hold them 
| up, however, the difficulty is to keep them from 
showing their heads. They have the advantage 
of being small targets, and they are completely 
sheltered in a trench where another man’s head 
would be exposed, 

No commander is prouder of his men than the 
commander of the “Bantams.” “They are partic- 
ularly good at scouting,” sald one of their officers. 
| “There is no limit to their nerve. It is nothing for 
them to crawl out In the dark across No Man's 
Land up to the German barbed wire. In one of the 
recent trench raids they captured a machine gun. 
No battalions ha 0 thoroughly the good wishes 
of the entire arm: 
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THE BRITISH “BANTAMS.” 
NIQUE among the armies of Europe, Lord 
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| THE SMITH’S REASON. 


| HILE the village blacksmith toiled man- 

fully over the old farmer's ploughshare, 

the owner of the share recounted at some 

length the wonderful success he had had with 
three litters of pigs he had marketed that day. 

“Them pigs were less than eight months old,” 

the farmer ran on, “and they brought me ten cents 

a pound, or a little more than four hundred dollars. 

Why, a few years ago those same pigs would have 

I tell you, 





the fanner is having his harvest now.’’ 
' ‘The smith, having finished sharpening the share, 
! handed it to his customer. From a well-worn 
purse the farmer took two dimes, the usual price 
for the job, and dropped them into the smith’s hand. 
| “You'll have to come again,” said the smith, 
still holding the money In his outstretched palm. 
“I charge thirty cents since the first of the year 
for sharpening that size plough.” 
“Why, how now?” the farmer exclaimed testily. 
‘That’s an outrage. Why have you raised the 
' price on me??? 
“To buy some of that high-priced pork you were 
tellin’ me about,” was the smith’s calm reply. 
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MILK FROM A VEGETABLE COW. 
Te milk problem Is by way of belng solved 


in Japan, where cows are scarce, by an ex- 
tensive use of artificial milk derived from 
the soy bean. First, the Japanese soak the beans, 
then boil them until the Hquid turns white, when 
they add sugar and phosphate of potash. The boil- 
ing is resumed until a fluid results very similar 
in consistency and appearance to ordinary con- 
densed milk, When water is added, soy milk is 
hardly to be distinguished from fresh cow's milk. 
In composition also the artificial milk is almost 
| like genuine milk. Its proteins, fats and sugars 
| are in very nearly the same proportion, although, 
| of course, they are wholly vegetable in origin. 
Whether the substitute is equal to real cow’s 
milk as a forin of nourishment is not quite clear, 
for much of the value of milk as a food comes 
from the enzymes or vitamines it contains. The 
Japanese, however, declare that it serves all the 
purposes of cow’s milk, and that it has the ad. 
vantage of being less liable to infection when 
properly and carefully manufactured. 
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AN UNFAIR QUESTION. 


HE employer of a Polish maid who has 
| learned to speak English has told the Phil 
delphia Public Ledger of her experiences with 
the telephone, After its use was explained to her 
she was eager to answer every call. One day a 
1 came and she jumped to the instrument. 
“Hello!” came from the receiver. 

“Hello!” answered the girl, flushed with pride 
at being able to give the proper answer. 
“Who is this?” continued the voice. 
| “I don’t know!” exclaimed the maid. 

see you.” : 
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BAFFLING THE BATTERS. 
A YOUNG lady whose stock of baseball kgowl- 





“T can't 





edge was not so large as she believed, sat 

watching a game that was proving very 
disastrous to the home team, says Everybody's 
Magazine, Along about the eighth inning she 
turned_to, her escort and, exclaimed, “Isn't our 
pitehér grand? He hitstheir bats no matter where 
; they holdsthem)? 
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“What the Christmas Cree 
By Macy Carolpn Davies. 


he little Christmas tree that stands 
Within our parlor gazes round, 

It knows it is in foreign lands, 
@n alien ground. 


St wonders what the babp is, 

And Kate and Wed and Man and F. 
We have no feathers and no fur; 

‘We do not fp. 


Ft likes the strings of pop corn white, 
he candles red and green and blue, A 
The apples hung with strings, the 
bright, 
Gap tinsel, too, 
Bt likes the little forest fires a 
Chat come upon the candles when 
We hold a match up to them—so. 
And then—and then— 


Bt likes the presents best of all; 

‘St likes our shouts and our delight. 
‘St tries to join us in our glee 

With all its might. 


It wishes very earnestip 
hat all its friends of fur and wings, 
Che woodland folk, were here to see 
hese curious things t 
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THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS | 
GIFT. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


‘T was late autumn in the north woods, and | 
Beatrice and Josephine were thinking j 
about Christmas. They liked to think ' 

about Christmas ; they liked to talk about it and 
to sing Christmas songs and to play Christmas 
games. Those two little girls had been known 
to play the game of Santa Claus filling Christ- | 
mas stockings on the Fourth of July; and it 
was such fun they did not care who laughed. 
Beatrice was seven years old and Josephine 
was nine that particular autumn day when 
they climbed to the top of the front gateposts | 
to talk it over. There was no gate in front of 
their log cabin, only an opening where a gate 
would some day swing on hinges and fasten ' 
with a click. The gateposts were made of | 
big, round logs of cedar, and were almost two | 
feet taller than the top of the fence. ‘There 
was a path leading from the gateway to the: 
front door of the log cabin, and behind the | 
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‘he wished to speak with them alone. 
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gazing straight toward it, singing over and over 
to the rumble of the wheels: 
“White magic, 


Christmas magic, 
Send our mother a Christmas gift! 


“Gold magic, 
Christmas magic, 
Send our mother a Christinas gift!” 

Of course those two little girls away off in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, miles and 
miles from any town, did not expect a magic 
Christmas gift for their mother; they simply 
had a guod time, and forgot all about their game 
as soon as it was over and they had climbed 
down from their gatepusts to go to the pasture 
after the cows. 

But the day before Christmas, when the 
little cabin was bursting with Christmas joy 
and secrets, the postmaster from the settlement 
called to see Beatrive and Josephine. He said 
There 
was only one room in the cabin, one big, clean, 
cheerful room, and so the little girls climbed 


into the postmaster’s sleigh and drove with | 


him beyond sight of the house. Then he said 
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It was a long time before either child could | 
speak ; then Josephine whispered, *‘ How did , 
it happen??? ' 

‘A lady ona passing train who isa stranger 
to us all,’”? the postinaster answered, ‘took 
a snapshot of you two, because you looked so 
happy. Then she had the picture enlarged 
and framed and sent it to me to give to you, 
so that you might give it to your mother for | 
Christmas. She said she was sure I would; 
know who you were by the picture; so, as 
| thought you would like a big Christmas 
surprise for your mother, I asked to | 
see you alone. 
to the house. *” 


said, unti) they remembered to thank 
the postmaster for his kindness. 

On Christmas Eve the little girls 
could keep their secret no longer, and 
solemnly presented their mother with 
the magic gift. 


down her face when she saw it. 
**T never before had a picture of any 


aphotographer. And this is so beauti- 
too good to be true! 
happened if you were not such good 


mother!’’ 
The next day two joyous little girls danced 
about the cabin, singing: 
“White magic, 


Christmas magic 
Brought our Thother a Christmas gift! 


“Gold magic, 
Christmas’ magic, 
Brought our mother a Christmas wiftt’ 
And the two little faces in the picture smiled 
down upon the happy family cheerfully, then 


and ever after. 
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THE CHRISTMAS - TREE 
FAIRY. 


| BY ANTOINETTE DE COURSEY PATTERSON. 


HE big house on the hill, which had 
been closed so long, was open at last. 
Its owners had returned from a far 
country, where they had been living many 
| years. They came back just at Christmas 
time, and at once they set up and trimmed a 
Christmas tree, although there were no young | 
people in the house. The tree could be shared, 





cabin, and surrounding it on three sides, were | ‘‘Whoa!’’ to his horses, and without another | they said, with the children of the neighbor- 


the evergreen woods. 
was a wide clearing belonging to the railway. 


In front of the cabin word he untied a big, flat parcel that looked | hood. 
, like a picture in a frame; and it was a picture 


| On Christmas Eve they lighted the tapers 


From early spring until late in the autumn ‘in a frame—a big picture of two merry-looking | and flung open the huge doors of the hall to 
the little girls were in the habit of climbing) little girls, each seated on a gatepost in front a dozen little boys and girls who had eagerly 


on the gateposts to watch the trains go by. 

“I suppose if we had lots of money,” said | 
Beatrice from the top of her gatepost to Jose- 
phine on the top of her gatepost, ‘'I suppose 
we could go to Marquette and buy Christmas 
presents for the whole family !’’ 

‘*But most of all for mother!’’ added .Juse- 
phine, happily kicking her feet. 

‘‘What should we get mother if we had money 
and could go traveling?’’ Beatrice inquired. 

‘‘Well,’’ answered Josephine, ‘‘if we ever 
have a ride on the cars, and if we ever xo to 
Marquette with father and our pockets full of 
money, we’d buy,—we’d buy,—I don’t know 
what, and you don’t know what!’’ 

At that, the two little girls laughed and 
laughed until they almost fell off the gateposts ; 
they liked to sit on the gateposts and lauszh. 
For a while they talked about the Christmas 
presents they should like to make. 

‘‘But there should be something special for 
our mother, ’’ insisted Josephine. 

“Oh,’’ answered Beatrice, as she happily 
kicked her feet against her gatepost, ‘‘I guess 
we’ll have to give mother the same old promise 
we give her every Christmas, that she will 
have all the year two little girls, oh, such good 
little girls, to help take care of babies and tidy 
up the cabin, tra la-la, tra la-la-la!’’ 

After that, until the afternoon train whis- 
tled, the merry little girls kept choosing gifts 
for all the family, but most of all for mother. 
But the minute the train whistled, Beatrice 
suggested a new game. 

‘*When the train starts puff-puff from the 
station just round the curve over there,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and the wheels begin to turn round 
slowly, and the cars come slowly, rumble- 
rumble, you turn square round facing the train 
this way, just like me, and you sing with me 
this song I am just thinking up, and we’ll try 
Christmas magic, like this: 


“White magic, 

Christmas magic, 

Send our mother a Christmas gift! 
“Gold magic, 

Christmas magic, 

Send our mother’ a Christmas gift!” 


By the time the passenger train was opposite 
the little log cabin, the laughing children were 


| of a log-cabin home that had evergreen woods | 


behind it and a clearing in front. 


accepted the invitation to the big house. All 7 
of the children, with the exception of little; a 





DRAWN BY CULMER BARNES 


WHY THE ESKIMO B 
SANTA CLAUS. 


Seven little Eskimos, 

From a frolic in the snows, 

See their neighbor, Santa, fly 

In an airship through the sky. 
All of them are frightened well; 
Into school they rush, pell-mell, 
Calling loudly in their fear, 
“Save us, save us, teacher dear!” 


Why should they be frightened so? 
If you’ll listen, you shall know. 


When they see him flying near, 
Every boy is filled with fear 

Lest Old Santa, swooping low, 
Picks him up and makes him go 
On a journey far away, 

To the Land of Christmas Day, 
There to be an errand boy, 
Working hard in his employ. 





OYS ARE AFRAID OF 
BY JOHN MORRISON. 


Why should they dislike to go 
From the land of ice and snow, 
If by going they could bear 
Joys of Christmas everywhere? 


Well, you see, the reason’s this: 

It would break their hearts to miss 
Just one session of their school! 
For it is their daily rule 

Not to miss the opening bell, 

And to study lessons well! 


Boys like that, as you'll agree, 
We do not too often see. 

And Old Santa, spreading joys, 
Can get other errand boys, 
When he journeys far away 

To the Land of Christmas Day. 





Now we’ll drive back | 
| 
At last Beatrice found her voice ; but ; 


““Did you ever!’? was all she said, and ,° 
‘““Did you ever!’? was all Josephine | 


Mother cried. Tears of joy rolled | 
of you children, ’’ said she, ‘‘and I never | 
expected to, because we live so far from | 


ful! Such happy faces! Oh, it seems , 
It would not have | 


little girls, always thinking of al 
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IN DECEMBER. 
BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON. 
December paths are snowy white, 
December woods are bare; 


But starry is December's night, 
And keen her frosty air. 


December wreathes the world about 
With holly garlands bright; 

December's silver bells ring out, 
And voices sweet unite 


To carol “ Peace on earth to men,” 
While Joy wings far and wide. 

For, oh, December brings again 
The happy Christmastide! 


Ca ee a VK eR Be 


Hilda, who had been allowed to come only at 
the last moment, had at some ‘time in their 
‘ lives seen a Christmas tree, although, of course, 
never a tree like this tree. In among its bright 
balls and glistening stars were a number of 
toys. On each of the toys, the children were 
| quick to see, was written a familiar name. 
But little Hilda’s eyes were lifted far above 
the branches that held the toys—to where a 
Christmas fairy swayed to and fro from the 
tip end ofa branch. Never, the child thought, 
was anything so lovely! The bodice of the 
fairy’s dress was a wild rose and the white 
tulle skirt was spangled with silver. The face 
of the fairy was radiant and smiling, and her 
hand held a tiny wand tipped ‘with a star. 
Little Hilda said nothing; but in her heart she 
thought how poor must seem the finest toy in 
comparison with the fairy. 3 
| After the children had looked at the tree to 
| their hearts’ content, and had danced round it, 
| singing a little Christmas song that they had 
learned in school, a tall lady who looked to 
| Hilda almost as beautiful as the fairy began 
to distribute the gifts. But when she came to 
‘the last child,—it was Hilda,—no toy was 
marked with her name. The lady looked the 
tree all over again, but there was no toy for 
‘ Hilda. Then suddenly there wasa faint whir- 
ring sound—and straight to Hilda’s feet flut- 


| tered the little fairy! 

| Hilda gave such a glad cry that the lady said 
i 

| 


at once: 

‘Pick it up, little girl. 
Christmas gift.’’ 

Of course there were those who thought the 
fairy simply blew down, perhaps owing to a 
sudden draft from the window. But Hilda 
knew better; the fairy had come quite of her 
own accord, and just because she understood 
how very much a little girl wanted her. 
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PUZZLES. 


SHRINTHAS ENIGMAS. 


The fairy is your 


1 


My 8934 isarelative; ay 10274 is at the bottom 
of the ocean; my 197423 isa ppean ruler; my 
453 comes from the sun; my 7214 is never first; 
ny 672101 is found in every school; my whole is 
Hriend of the children. 








n. 

My 7896 is part of a ship; my 1819 Is a prepo- 

sition; my. 24517 exclaims; my 1011 joins; my 

2 2219 21 3a staff; my 13161215 is a small por- 

tion; my 231314 affirms; my 242526 hears; my 

whole isa well-known saylng of the holiday seaso:, 
2. CHARADE. 


‘st Is very, err black, 
My next will never fie down flat ; 
M jole upon my desk must stay, 
Because [ use it every day. 


Myf 








3. RIDDLES. 
1 
A dozen useful parts have I— 
To live without me do not try. 
Without my help you can’t remember, 
So get me sometime in December. 
My magic powers will end for you 
hen one year’s old and one year’s new. 
ta 
Sometimes 1 live in the forest green 
For many a happy year; 
Sometiines I’m taken away qutte young, 
But always I bring good cheer. 
No flower or fruit have [ outdoors; 
But magic Is ever mine 
When Drought inside, and soon I bear 
Strange fruits that glow and shine. 
A wonderful thin; 
And oh, the little 


4. CONUNDRUM, 


Do the arms of a windmill always move in a 
circle? 


am I when dressed— 
lolks love me best! 


5. A CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 











pper amend 1A letter in pent. 2. An un- 
aeve loped growth. 3. A flower. 4. Noise. 5. A 
letter in pent. 


Left-Hand Diamond—1. A letter In pent. 2. An 
ealna 8. Aname. 4. To marry. 5. A letter in 

nt. 

From 1 to 5, a cooking utensil; from 2 to 5, a 
negative; from 8 to 5, to stroke; from 4 to 5, a 
snare. 


Lower Diamond—1. A letter In pent. 2. Stout. 


3 Aheathen, 4. A color. 6, A letter in pent. 
Right-Hand Vjamgpnd. 1. A letterdn pent. 2. A 
. Chivalrous, 4A falry. 6. A 


farden tool. 
letter in pent. 

From 5 to,1, atoy; from.5 to°2, a weight; from 
5 to 8, to knock; from 6 to 4, a number. 
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RESISTING POWER IN BABIES. 


ANY illnesses that do not amount to 
much in grown-up people are very seri- 
ous when they attack babies. That is 
because young infants, and new-born 
babies especially, have slight resisting 
powers, although these powers diller 

greatly in children of equal age. It is natural that 
a baby born of healthy parents, in good surround- 
ings, should have more resistance than one born 
of weakly parents, in unsanitary and crowded 
quarters. Moreover, a baby may come into the 
world with strong powers of resistance, but may 
be so unwisely handled and fed that those powers 
are weakened and broken down, until the child 
becomes an easy prey to infection. 

But the strongest baby needs careful watchIng, 
because, at the best, it is less able to resist disease 
than older people are. That is the reason why 
sensible people are so careful about a baby’s diet. 
An attack of Indigestion that would be only an 
annoyance to an adult might easily, in a young 
baby, produce convulsions that would injure it 
permanently or even end fatally. 

The death rate ts naturally higher among the 
babies of the very poor than among those of the 
well-to«lo, because it is well-nigh impossible for a 
hard-working mother in a crowded tenement to 
surround her baby with the right conditions. That 
so many survive is a testimony to their Inherited 
powers of resistance, given them in many instances 
by parents of hardy European stock, who passed 
their own childhood in healthy rural districts. The 
death rate among the bables of the poor grows 
steadily less, because so much attention is now 
belng given to the subject; but it is still far too 
large. Besides the question of food, there is over- 
crowding, with consequent impure air and con- 
stant exposure of the baby to infections. In small 
and crowded quarters it ts difficult and often im- 
possible to isolate sick children from well ones. 
Therefore measles, from which the elder children 
recover easily enough, is very likely to end the life 
of the little baby. 

Heat is another menace to the babies; and not 
only the heat of midsummer, but that of over- 
heated roonis, in which the stove is the chief piece 
of furniture. Constant education of the mothers 
is our best hope for the future; the necessity for 
clean food, fresh air, protection from flies and 
vermin, and Isolation from other children in case 
of illness must be preached in season and out of 
season. 
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THE PICNIC. 


HY, Aline Gray, you dear girl! Come 
right int I’ve been worrying about 
you. Last time I saw you, you looked 
wretchedly. 1 began to think you'd 
never pull through the summer with- 
out your vacation; and if you broke 

down too—well! it didn’t bear thinking of. You 
really are better, aren’t you, dear?” 

“Lam,” assented Aline. ‘A little festivity goes 
along way when you’re getting rather low in your 
mind. I’ve just been to a picnic.” 

“At this hour?’ echoed Suzette, puzzled. 
didn’t suppose you could be spared.” 

“IT couldn’t. No, I’m only doing errands, and I 
ran in to see you for five minutes. All the same, 
I've had a jolly good time at a picnic—although I 
wasn't invited.” 

“Welll” said Suzette. “Of all things! Whose 
picnic was it? And where? and why? and how?” 

“Where was on the car coming down; how, 
hecause I just happened into a seat with the 
picnickers, and why, because they were friendly, 
and I hope I was. Who they were, I don’t know, 
except that they were girls froin a big department. 
store in one of the upriver cities coming through 
to the beach for a day’s outing, and they were just 
bubbling over. They sang all the way —” 

“Inthe car? It wasn’t a special, was it?” 

“It was not. But no one objected. Everyone 
was smiling and sympathizing, and the conductor 
got so interested trying to remember where he 
had heard one of the tunes they sang, that he got 
dreadfully rattled over their fares, and they jollied 
him a tot.” 

““Rattled’! ‘jollied him a lot’!” gasped Suzette. 

“That's what they said. Some of them were 
rather slangy; but they were bright, too, and you 
needn't be horrified, Sue. There’s safety in num- 
bers; it might have been bold in one girl, but it 
was only gay and funny in a dozen; the conductor 
didn't misunderstand. And I sang with them. 
‘They were trying for a tune they couldn’t quite 

Get, and [remembered It. And they all looked at 
me and nodded, and we sang it through together, 
Then one of them passed me peanuts —” 

“She didn’t!” 

“She did. And Late them, Then when we got 
to the square some one sang out, ‘O girls; water- 
melon!’ and they were making for the nearest 
fruit store, when L told them the one beyond was 
better. So we went there —” 

“"We went there’!” 

“We did. And they all had {fce-cream sodas, 
because it was five minutes before the beach car 
was due. I sat up on a high stool and had a soda, 


«] 















}and then the beach car came, and the: 





too, to be soclable, and we sipped and chattered; 
all piled 
in and went off singing, and 1 waved good-by."" 

“Of all the wild and weird performane 
breathed Suzette, still scandalized. Suddenly 
Aline became serious. 

“O Sue, don’t be silly!’ she protested. “They 
hadn't the manners we've been trained to, maybe, 
but what of that? Chance threw me among a lot 
of girls who were dear and friendly and helped. 
me have a little fun, this year when things are so 
that I can’t have much. You saw how much good 
it did me. It was the nicest piente I ever went to! 
Lonly wish I could have kept on to the end and 
had my share of the watermelon!” 

“I wish you could,” said Suzette, with sudden 
surrender, “and if they made you feel like that, I 
shan’t waste criticism on their manners. After 
all, I guess it’s the best of manners to be kind.” 
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APPALACHIAN FOLK MUSIC. 
Ts “Old Fiddlers of Georgia” held their 











second annual convention at the Atlanta 

Auditorium last spring. Grand opera has its 
season in Atlanta, but it makes no such universal 
appeal as the conventions of the ‘Old Fiddlers of 
Georgia.” Their first appearance was owing to 
the initiative and enterprise of the manager of the 
Auditorium, and results have amply justified his 
efforts. 

Why the musicians are thus characterized and 
who they are, a correspondent of the New York 
Sun tells: 

All the musicians are deep-lyed Americans, all 
are Georgian products of no mixed blood. They 
do not represent the Georgia “cracker.” For cen- 
turies they have not mingled with the lowlands. 
They represent the mountaineer type—long in 
limb and body, silent, slow of speech, with quiet 
gray eyes and hair parted in the back. Their an- 
cestors took to the mountains, and their sons have 
never left them, A great majority of the men are 
poor. Their fare is simple, their life is bare and 
hard, and almost their only di ion is the music 
of the fiddle or melodeon—that is, if the family be 
rich enough to buy amelodeon, The fiddle is often 
homemade. 

When the mountaineer visits, or receives visits, 
the fiddle Is the entertainer: and when men jour- 
hey to the county courthouse, the instrument is 
carried along to make music and join in with other 
fiddles congregated there. In the hands of these 
men,.who know nothing about note or tempo, the 
fiddle is made to sing for all it is worth. 

Some of the fiddles—there are no violins in the 
convention —are older than the tunes they play, 
and have been in the family for generations. The 








men look with scorn on modern popular music, | 
“rag-time” and opera, and nothing interests them | 


except tunes that have been sung and played 
among them time out of memory. They think no 


other melodies are so sweet as those with which | 


they are familiar. 

Some of Atlanta’s best and oldest citizens were 
fiddlers in their youth, and they were all present 
at the convention. The music that the fifty pe 
formers played was so full of spirit that ft was diff- 
cult for the audience to keep from patting, and 
occasionally the other fiddlers on the stage, in- 
spired by the music, left their chairs to cut a 
pigeonwing in front of the soloist. 

When the Lick Skillet Orchestra, three fiddlers 
and a violoncellist from the Kennesaw region, 
started up thelr number, men and women in the 
audience got into the aisle to “tip the toe” as they 
used to in years gone by, for no one could hear 
such music and not shuffle his feet. 
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NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 


'N the late sixties, says Mr. G. H. Putnam in 
“Memories of a Publisher,” New York had not 
yet outgrown certain of Its old-fashioned or so- 

ealled provincial habits. One of the customs was 
that of making New Year’s calls, a practice that 
had been inherited from the Dutch founders of the 
city. Long before the beginning of the twentieth 
century the growth of the metropolis had made 
impossible this pleasant and convenient habit of 
coming Into touch (at least once a year) with a 
circle of family friends, but in 1866 the ladies still 
stayed at home on New Year’s Day, and old men 
and youngsters did what they could In the hours 
between eleven in the morning and midnight to 
check off with calls of from five to fifteen minutes 
their own visiting list with that of their wives, their 
sisters or their mothers, 

In my own diary for January 1, 1866, I find the 
entry, ‘‘Made thirty-five calls.” I remember on 
that day coming back in the middle of the after- 
noon for a word with my mother, and finding old 
Mr. Bryant in her parlor. It was sleeting violently 
outside, and the luxurious young men of the day 
were going about in coupés. It was the practice, 
in order to save expense, for two or three men to 
join in the expense of a carriage for the day. Mr. 
Bryant, however, had trudged through the sleet, 
and in response to some words from my mother of 
appreciation of his effort in coming out In such 
weather replied cheerily, “Why, I rather like a 
fresh temperature, Mrs. Putnam. It is only the 
young men who are chilly and lazy.” 

Fifteen or eighteen years later New Year’s calls 
had become a tradition of the past. On account of 
the difficulty of getting over the territory, the visits 
had degenerated into a mere hasty greeting and 
farewell; and finally, before the practice was aban- 
doned altogether, the caller’s social obligation was 
considered as having been fulfilled when he had 
left a card in a basket put outside the door for that 
purpose. 
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A MILD THREAT. 


HE following story of the late Dr. Timothy 
| Dwight appeared recently in the daily pr 
In his early days, when he was a tutor in 
charge of student discipline at Yale,—a soit of 
proctor, apparently,—he was called out of his room 
by some midnight escapade. He was obliged asa 
matter of duty to pursue the disturbers, and with 
his long legs he soon found himself gaining rapidly 
upon them, Thereupon a solemn voice rang out 
suddenly into the night: 
“Gentlemen, if you don’t run a little faster, I 
shall be obliged to overtake youl” 
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INTIMIDATION. 


Gentleman (giving alms to a beggar)—Now play 
me a beautiful pleee on your clarinet! 
Beqgar—No, sir, I can’t play! I only carry the 
instrument to frighten people. 
—Meggendorfer Blatter. 











BAKERS Breakfast 


wholesome drink. Rich in 


food value yet of moderate 
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‘and freight prepaid on the new 1917 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for 
our big catalog and special offer. 
Improved Modets, prices. reduced. Ex. 
‘ou cannot @, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 








propositions. WRITE TOD. 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent’? and make 
big money taking orders for bicycles and 
supplies, Get our liberal terms on asample 
to introduce the new “RANGER.” 
S. equipment. sundries and every- 
thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. 4 few 
second-hand bicycles @3 to 88 to clear. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICAGO 
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Jets) (ome 
That Arch 


Don't let your arch sag. If you do 
there is trouble ahead. The fallen 
arch will give you no end of pain and 
annoyance. Better wear the Coward 


arch support shoe and protect yourself 
from foot troubles. 


Coward 
Shoe 


This member of 


REG. U. 3. PAT. OFF. 


family will not only support the arch in its 
natural position, but allow perfect freedom 
to all the foot muscles. It takes the strain 
off the bony structure of the arch and dis- 
tributes it on the balls of the feet, making 
walking a genuine pleasure. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


James S.Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St. 
(Near Warren St.) 


New York 


Mail Orders Filled 
Send for catalog 
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Healthful, Convenient 
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privy, open vault and cess- 
pool,’ which are breeding 
places for germs. Have a 
Warm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet Fight in your honse. 
Nogoing out in cold weather. 
‘A boon to invalids. Endorsed 
by Stato Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In The House 

The germs are killed by @ chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month, Absolutely no 
to empty than ashes. 








odor. No more trouble 

Closet, absolutely guaran- 

Write for full description and price, 
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SEVENTEEN 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“‘Seventeen,’’? by Booth Tarkington, author of ‘‘The Turmoil’? and 
“*Penrod,’’ is a tale of youth and summer time and the Baxter family— 
especially William. As Mr. Tarkington portrayed once and for all the boy 
in ‘‘Penrod,’’ in this new book he draws the perfect portrait of hobbledehoy 
It would not be fair to tell here all the exploits, tragic sufferings 
and joys of William Sylvester Baxter; it would be spoiling a feast. We 
are glad to give space, however, for the insertion of a review of the book. 


How to Get This Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion for one year. 
the subscription, $2.00, and we will present you with this latest 
story of Booth Tarkington, “Seventeen,” the author’s regular 
$1.35 copyrighted edition, also pay all parcel-post charges on 
the book to your address. We do not offer this book for sale. 


NOTE. The subscription must be one that has not been uj 
during the past year, and it cannot be your own. 
only to a present subscriber to pay him for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth Avenue and/St. Paul Street 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


In “Penrod” a few years ago, and 
now in ‘‘Seventeen,’’ Mr. Tarkington 
is extending his studies of humanity 
into the follies of pout. “Penrod” 
was the story of a boy of twelve, but 
“Seventeen”? is the story of a boy 
gTown older by five years. 

The reader of ‘‘Seventeen” will, 
first of all, be overwhelmed by it to 
continuous laughter. It is the tale of 
a boy in love. But it is a tale of other 
boys, of girls, of fathers, of mothers, 
and of all who take part in the human 
comedy. It must not be imagined, 
however, that all the humor in the 
story comes from the spectacle of 
Willie Baxter in love. All the charac- 
ters, in fact, contribute to the humor 
of the story that centres around Willie 
Baxter, and all make their contribu- 
tion to its lively philosophy of life. 
The humors of ‘‘Seventeen”’ are un- 
bounded, and morose must be the 
reader whose appreciation of them is 
not also unbounded.—Boston Transcript. 
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ITH the help of two by- 
standers, the one - armed 
man got his suspiciously 
heavy canvas-covered box in at 
the front of the coach. Then he 
set a surgeon’s tin instrument case 
in at the rear and climbed to a seat. 

The overland stage had halted to 
change horses and drivers at its station 
in a village on the Red River. Without 
taking any notice of the other passenger 
in the coach, the newcomer, a former 
army surgeon, settled himself in his 
place. When he looked up and found 
himself facing a girl in a gray traveling 
dress and a military hat, a look of some- 
thing like annoyance passed across his 
face. 

The girl greeted him with a smile, 
however. ‘You are Doctor Samson, 
are you not?”’ 

“I am,’’ he admitted soberly, ‘‘and 
I presume you are an army girl.” 

**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘daughter of Cap- 
tain King of Fort Za 

But the doctor apparently did not wish 
to talk; he took from his pocket a fresh 
newspaper, which he scanned rather 
laboriously until the stage coach had 
rolled out upon an uninhabited stretch 
of prairie. Then he put aside his paper 
and spoke abruptly: ‘‘ You’re going 
straight through to Zarah?’’ 

The young woman nodded and smiled 
again. 

‘*Have you friends at Fort Sherman 


next stage?’’ he asked earnestly. 

The girl knew what -lay under the 
doctor’s question. ‘‘I’m under orders 
from father, ’’ she said soberly, ‘though 
he didn’t know that you —’’ She saw 
the doctor’s lowered eyes. ‘‘I know 
what you’re anxious about,’’ she added 
calmly, while his face darkened. ‘‘I 
go with father everywhere, when I’m 
not at school,’’ she added, glancing out 
at one of the armed cavalrymen who 
were riding beside the coach. ‘‘ I’m 
quite toughened to army life and to all 
kinds of knocking about. ’’ 

She did not tell him that she had 
twice crossed ‘Texas in an ambulance; 
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that she had ridden hun- 
dreds of miles in a 
freight wagon; that she 
had been under fire of 
Comanche raiders; that she could shoot and 
had a pistol with her, or that her efficiency 
with a bull whip was the pride and boast of 
Troop G. 

. ‘There’ll be other passengers along the 
road,’’ the doctor said after a minute, ‘‘and 
we had best seem to be strangers.’’ 

Nodding in grave assent, the girl settled her- 
self in her corner. 

lt is not often that the perils and accidents 
that we seek to avoid happen to us; but 
these two people were traveling on the Texas 
Overland, in 1468, across hundreds of miles of 
rough and much - raided border lands, and 
| exactly that which the army official had sought 
to provide against happened, and happened in 
a way that neither could have foreseen. 

For three days and nights the big canvas- 
topped coach bowled across an open ‘‘cow 
country.’’? Here and there a group of squat 
buildings and high corrals marked a cattle or 
a horse ranch, and every ten to fifteen miles 
| the coach halted at a squat station of logs or 
adobe bricks to change teams, and twice each 
day to give the pas- 
sengers a chance to 
get a hasty meal. 

On the fourth morn- 
ing there came out to 
the road from a ranch 
near by a portly, lum- 
‘ bering man, with two 
mulattoes ‘‘ toting ’’ 
huge handbags, which 
he ordered them to tie 
{to the rear of the 
coach. 

The passengers that 
the stage had picked 
up had been tran- 
sients who were rid- 
ing from ranch to 
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THE ONE-ARMED MAN HELPLESS. 


ranch. This morning 
the only occupants of the 
coach were Doctor Sam- 
son and the captain’s 
When the big man climbed in, the 


daughter. 
doctor gave up his seat and sat beside the girl. 
‘My name’s Bowson—Jim Bowson,’’ the 


newcomer announced. ‘‘I’m the fat man of 
Texas.’’ Shaking with laughter, he turned to 
the doctor. ‘‘What might be your handle, 
stranger ?’’ 

‘‘Samson—Doctor Samson,’’ the other re- 
plied pleasantly. ‘‘I’ve plenty of pills with 
me.” 

Bowson roared at the joke. 

“‘T gen’ly carry ’em, too,’’ he said jovially. 
“Sugar of lead—that’s about the only kind 
that goes in this man’s country.’’ ; 

‘*T sometimes carry that sort,’’ admitted the 
doctor; ‘‘six to the box.’’ 

“*Yes, patient takes ’em one at a time—as 
needed. ’’ 

The fat man, finding his own crude humor 
vastly to his liking, again shook with laughter. 

‘* But here’s something better, doc,’’ he 
' added, and pulled a pint flask from his hip 
pocket. ‘Corn juice,’’ he said, offering the 
{ bottle to the doctor, ‘‘as good as Texas makes.’ 

The doctor shook 
his head smilingly. 
“T’ve never used it,’” 
he said. 

**You a doctor, and 
never used whiskey ! 
Well, you miss the 
good thing, doc.’’ He 
helped himself liber- 
ally from his flask. 

The girl drew her- 
self back into her cor- 
ner in disgust and 
buried her face in her 
arm. In spite of the 
cramped position and 
the jolting of the 
coach, she fell asleep, 
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DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


THE COACH ROCKED, PITCHED AND TUMBLED, AND BOWLED ON FASTER AND FASTER DOWN THE HILL. 


A CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER. 


and did not awaken until the stage 
halted at a ford for the noon 
luncheon. 

The passengers were allowed ten 
minutes in which to get out, stretch 
their legs and eata sandwich. The 
captain's daughter declined to leave 
her seat, and the driver brought a lanch 
kit from his boot and passed it in to 
her with a cup of yellow water from 
the creek. She made herself a sandwich 
from sliced bread and meat and ate lan- 
guidly, while the others stirred about. 
The two cavalrymen had seated them- 
selves on the hard earth of the creek 
bank, with their carbines beside them. 

The driver and doctor were talking 
together, when Bowson approached the 
seated cavalrymen and offered them his 
whiskey flask. As one of them, a cor- 
poral, accepted it doubtfully and took a 
sip, Bowson deftly kicked his carbine 
into the creek. 

Instantly the other guard caught up 
his weapon and turned its muzzle upon 
his astonished fellow. ‘‘Hands up!’’ 
he commanded, and the helpless cor- 
poral obeyed. 

At the fat man’s hostile motion the 
stage driver had flung himself upon 
Doctor Samson. Bowson sprang to the 
driver’s aid, and they soon had the one- 
armed man helpless. In another second 
they had tied their two prisoners hand 
and foot with pieces of picket line. 

Bowson now unhooked one of his 
bulky bags, took from it a leather- 
covered case, and out of that a set of 
steel tools, a can and a coil of fuse. 

The captain’s daughter, white-faced, 
sat looking on. 

“No ’casion to be scared, miss—no- 
body’ll be hurt,”” the fat man assured 
her as he and his confederates turned 
to the coach. They lifted the doctor’s 
square box out at the front, set it upon 
the ground and, tearing its canvas cover 
off, revealed a small iron safe. 

‘*Go out in the bushes a ways,’’ said 
Bowson to the pale and silent girl. 
“Wait till you hear a pop, then come on 
back—you’ll find your friends all right.” 

The girl roused herself as if from a 
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nightmare. As the three robbers moved farther | strapped on behind, gave the coach some pro- 


off with the safe, she gathered her handbag and 
the doctor’s tin case from under her seat. Con- 
cealing the case between her bag and her skirt, 
she got out of the coach on the side opposite 
the men. She followed the stage road back, 
at an abrupt angle from the ford, until she 
came upon a cattle trail. 

Breathing more freely as she put distance 
between herself and the coach, she ran along 
the cattle trail. She presently found herself 
in an arroyo that ran between low bluffs, 


-which were capped with tumbled rock ledges. ° 


Climbing up the highest bluff, the girl quickly 
came to a place from which she could overlook 
the ford. From cover of bush and ledge she 
peered down at the coach and the six horses. 
None of the men were in sight. 

For what seemed to her an agé she waited 
in suspense to know what would follow the 
blowing up of the safe. She was expecting to 
hear a cannon-like roar, and when, after a 
weary time, she heard a sound like the bursting 
of a firecracker, she could hardly believe that 
an iron safe had been broken open. 

Ten minutes passed, and she heard some one 
shout from near the coach, ‘‘Come on, miss! 
All right now !’” 

The call was repeated at intervals for some 
minutes. Then there was silence for perhaps 
an hour. The girl held herself in hiding and 
continued to watch. 

At last two horsemen appeared, riding down 
the road. When they came to the cattle trail, 
they halted. One dismounted and, bending 
over, was lost to sight behind some bush. The 
man was looking for her tracks! The robbers 
would not go away until they had found her! 

She felt a sudden, appalling sense of respon- 
sibility, and she took a tighter grip on the 
doctor’s tin case. Her breath came in gasps. 
When she remembered, however, that the earth 
of trail and road was baked as hard as adobe 
brick, she felt a little calmer. She felt sure 
that the men could not follow her tracks. 

Presently the man remounted his horse and 
conferred with his companion. Then they 
came on along the cow trail, scanning both sides 
of the path. They passed beneath the girl’s 
perch, and she watched them in suspense until 
they rode out of sight into the arroyo. 

A moment later, however, the girl saw 
Bowson walk leisurely across a small opening 
some hundred yards below the ford. So he, 
too, was looking for her as far as he thought 
prudent to go from the coach ! 

‘Those others also would soon come back and 
might make a more thorough search for her 
along the trail. Keeping well within cover of 
bush and rock, the girl crept noiselessly down 
to the cow path. 

There she took off her shoes and ran with 
the speed of an athlete along the trail. A light 
breeze, rustling among dry leaves, muffled her 
unshod footfalls. When she neared the stage 
road she dodged into the brush, and then con- 
tinued more cautiously on her way. 

She kept in the brush until she made sure 
that the fat man was not in sight. Then she 
darted down the road toward the coach. She 
quickly stowed away the doctor’s tin case, 
opened her handbag and took therefrom a 
pistol, a box of cartridges and a pocket knife. 

Doctor Samson and the cavalryman were 
lying some yards away tightly bound with 
the picket ropes. As the girl leaned over the 
doctor to cut his bonds, his pale cheeks glowed 
with joy and excitement. 

‘*You’ll have to use these,’’ the girl whis- 
pered, thrusting pistol and cartridges into his 
hand; ‘‘the other man must drive!’’ 

He nodded jubilantly. 

‘‘Sh—sh—don’t speak I’ the girl whispered, 
as she freed the cavalryman. ‘‘The big man’s 
in the bushes close by. Can you drive?”’ 

‘*Never pulled a line over six.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to do it somehow,’’ she said. 
‘‘Untie the lead horses and get ready to start. 
I'll handle the whip.’’ 

In two or three minutes from the time she 
reached the coach all three were in their places 
—the doctor, armed, at the rear; the soldier, 
with the lines in hand, and the girl beside 
him, with a short-handled, long-lashed stage 
whip, ready for action. 

The corporal gathered his reins. The girl 
stood erect and, leaning slightly furward, swung 
her lash. It circled, coiled and writhed above 
her head, and then leaped out and smartly 
flicked a lead horse on the flank. 

The lead horses sprang forward ; their traces 
tautened as they dug their feet into the baked 
earth. No word was spoken. The corporal 
slapped the ‘‘wheelers’’ gently with his ends 
of the reins; the long lash circled, hissing 
over the middle pair, and the stage bowled 
forward. 

They splashed noisily across the creek ; cau- 
tion no longer availed. As they mounted the 
far bank, the guard yelled, the stage whip sang 
and stung, and the six horses took the road at 
a flying gallop. 

They got inte action none too soon, for 
Bowson splashed across the creek and mounted 
its bank no more than twenty yards behind 
the coach. He opened fire upon them with a 
six-shooter, and the doctor replied with his 
pistol. 

‘The swift exchange of shots was ineffective. 
Two trunks and the big man’s bundles, 





tection against fire from the rear. 

The galloping team quickly carried the stage 
beyond the zone of immediate danger; but 
the next stage ranch was seven or eight miles 
ahead, and two horsemen, with long-range 
guns, were somewhere within the bush of the 
creek valley. 

The girl, with one hand holding to the rafl, 
peered anxiously over the canvas top of the 
coach. Just as anxiously the one-armed officer 
kept watch behind. 

The corporal driver, no less apprehensive, 
wanted to increase their speed. But the girl 
said, ‘‘No, we’ll do our hard running when 
we have to.’? And she kept the team at an 
easy gallop. 

A few miles ahead they could see a rise in 
the road that led to the summit of a low divide. 
The ford was a mile behind them when two 
riders shot out of the bush near the creek and 
gave instant chase. ‘The girl judged that they 
were pushing their animals hard in order to 
catch the stage on the nearer slope of the divide. 

‘Better turn ’em loose!’? shouted the cor- 


poral, after a glance over his shoulder. ‘‘Sta- 
tion’s in sight across the divide !’’ 
The girl shook her head. ‘Remember those 


are cavalry horses,’’ she cried, ‘‘and a ‘pound 
of drag’s heavier than ten on the back’!’’ 
She wielded her Jong whip with restraint, but 
set the six forward at a stiffer gallop. 

With careful eye she measured distances. 
The top of the divide, she judged, was about 
twice as far ahead as the horsemen were be- 
hind. The stage horses were probably making 
about half the speed of the pursuers. 

Inside the coach, the doctor, believing that 
the stage horses were doing their best, prepared 
himself for battle. Le rolled the back ‘‘flap’’ 
of the coach to the top 
and strapped it fast; then, 
kneeling upon the seat, he 
placed the box of car- 
tridges between his knees, 

The pistol he held was 
a target weapon with a 
long barrel, and was fit- 
ted with globe and peep 
sights. It was quite differ- 
ent from the Weapon that 
had been taken from him, 
and not one that he would 
have chosen for the work 
that he had in hand. Its 
killing range was perhaps 
seventy yards. 

One of the pursuing 
horsemen was some rods 
behind the other, but they 
both were within a quar- 
ter of a mile, and still the 
pace of the coach did not 
increase. On they came, 
drawing nearer, yard by 
yard. The fight must soon 
begin. The army man 
thrust his head outside 
and shouted at the guard: 

“Get Miss King down 
in the boot—front of seat 
—make her stay thereg’’ 
He repeated the command, 
but could not tell whether 
the corporal heard it. At 
any rate, the girl did not 
leave her post. 

The nearest rider was 
soon within fifty yards. 
It was the treacherous sol- 
dier—the robber recruit. 
The officer prayed that 
his fire at that man might 
not miss. 

The fellow was lying 
low behind his horse’s ears, with his carbine 
thrust forward, getting ready for a shot. The 


coach had reached the top of the divide and | 


begun the descent. 

And then a shrill, high-keyed shout rang 
in the doctor’s ears, and above the rattle of 
wheels and the clatter of hoofs he heard the 
pistol-like cracking of the stage whip. The 
coach bounded forward as if heaved ahead by 
an explosion. 

High above ite rattle rose the penetrating 
shouts. Out of the tail of his eye the astonished 
doctor saw the writhing end of a long lash 
curling through the air; its cracking reports 
sounded like the continuous fire of a magazine 
gun. 

The coach rocked, pitched and tumbled, 
and bowled on faster and faster down the 
hill The speed now was terrific. But 
the pursuers, urging on their horses, grimly 
held the pace and even yet gained inch by 
inch. 

When he was within thirty yards of the 
coach the nearer man began to shoot, and the 
one-armed doctor, bouncing round inside 
the coach, replied as best he could. Neither 
he nor the robbers could aim accurately, but 
he was afraid that a chance shot might hit the 
captain’s daughter. 

Clinging with one hand to the rail, the 
girl held her place. Her cries at the flying 
team grew shriller; her whip ceased its crack- 
ing reports, and the stinging lash fell, flank 
and rear, upon the leaping six. 

The response of those unwinded stage horses, 


toughened by long stretches of hard driving, 
was instant and magnificent. The coach seemed 
‘to leap from one rough spot in the trail to the 
next. The doctor thrust his pistol between 
his knees and clung to the back of his seat. 
_Hanging on thus, he saw the frantic horse- 
men drop to the rear. Their mounts had passed 
the limit of enduring speed. The coach drew 
out of range of gunshot, and the doctor cheered 
in triumph as the pair of pursuers halted two 
hundred yards to the rear. 
‘* Say, miss,’’ cried the corporal, as the 
team fell into a trot and the girl sank into 
the seat beside him, ‘‘say, that bluecoat 


wasn’t a regular! He was a recruit—an/ 





ex-deserter, too, and I knew it; but ’twasn’t 
no good for a non-commish to say any- 
thing !’’ 

The girl nodded vigorous assent and com- 
prehension. Her zealous regard for the honor 
of a regular was quite as keen as the corporal’s. 

“What was in that safe??? asked the cap- 
tain’s daughter, when she and the doctor were 
again alone in the coach. 

‘Cotton, just raw cotton. My tin case holds 
the quarterly pay for Fort Zarah—not enough 
to demand a squad escort, but enough to 
have cost a paymaster his shoulder straps if 
you hadn’t been on the coach.’’ 


SHOPPING WITH 


GRANDMOTHER. MINTON 
By Daisy Crabbe Curtis 


OT sana !” said Grandmother Minton, 
standing stock-still in the middle of the 
sidewalk, all unmindful of the fact 
that she was blocking the way of the hurrying 
Christmas shoppers. ‘‘That child has hurt 
himself! Ican tell by the way he cries. Pick 
him up, Susan !’’ 

‘*O grandmother !’’ protested Susan. ‘‘He’s 
dirty 1”? 

‘*Bumps hart a dirty boy just as much asa 
clean one,’’ said Grandmother Minton. 

Susan sighed, and with the air of a martyr 
lifted the weeping urchin to his feet. 
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| ‘It’s his forehead, poor child !’’ said Grand- 
| mother Minton, gently touching a red bump 
on the boy’s forehead. ‘‘Don’t cry, sonny; 
| grawdina’s got somethin’ in her little black 
| bag that will stop the hurt. Here ’tis—arnica, 
‘and a nice clean handkerchief to bind it up 
with,’’ she went on soothingly as she worked. 
‘‘Feels better already, eh? And here’s some- 
thin’ more to help,’’ she added, popping a 
piece of white candy into his mouth. ‘‘That’s 
good for the cry. All right, now?’”’ 

‘* Grandmother, come!’’ whispered Susan 
with scarlet cheeks, 

She was painfully embarrassed by the 
curious crowd that had collected about them. 

‘Wait till I see if he walks all right,’’ said 
the old lady, whose face was filled with moth- 
erly anxiety. 

“*Of course he walks all right! Do come!’’ 

The bystanders made way respectfully for 
the little old lady and her stylishly dressed 
granddaughter. Susan carefully avoided their 
glances, but Grandmother Minton beamed im- 
partially upon them all from behind her mas- 
sive-rimmed spectacles. 

Would grandmother ever learn not to make 
herself so conspicuous, Susan wondered. 
Mother might have known that something like 
this would happen. She ought not to have 
insisted upon Susan’s going with grandmother 
to the city, and on a shopping expedition, too! 
“Why,’’ thought Susan, glancing at her com- 
panion, ‘‘even if grandmother wasn’t always 
doing things that make people stop ‘and 100k 
at her, they would look at her just the same 
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because of her queer, old-fashioned clothes! 
Why will she insist upon making them herself, 
and all after the same old pattern, when 
father’s ready and willing to bay her the best 
the stores afford? Why can’t she be like Lil- 
lian Teller’s grandmother, always dressed in 
fashion and with her hair stylishly arranged? 
And why will grandmother persist in carrying 
that absurd old black velvet bag everywhere 
she goes? Hasn’t each of us, at some time or 
other, given her a new bag???” 

‘*Why don’t you take one of your new 
bags?’’? Susan had asked grandmother that 
very morning when they 
started for the train. 

“*It¢ seems like they’re 
too gorgeous,’’ grand- 
mother had said, ‘‘to hold 
my peppermint drops and 
snacks of medicine and 
pennies for the children, 
not to mention my packet 
of court-plaster and spec- 
tacip case and bit of thread 
and needle. The bags you 
dear people gave me just 
go with ’broidered hand- 
kerchiefs and smellin’ salts 
and ten-dollar bills,’’ she 
added, with a twinkle in 
her eye. 

‘*But your black bag is 
so—shabby.’’ 

“Tut, child, it’s an old 
friend grown shabby in 
helpin’?’ me and others. 
Your grandfather gave it 
to me before he died and 
I came to live at your 
house. That bag’s seen 
good times and bad times. 
It’s taken medicine to the 
poor and the sick. It’s 
carried my clean handker- 
chief and collection money 
to church. It’s been to 
weddin’s and funerals, and. 
even carried a set of in- 
fant’s clothes for a new- 
born babe of the Raffertys’ 
that hadn’t a stitch to its 
back. Why,’’ said Grand- 
mother Minton, tenderly 
smoothing its rusty draw- 
ing - strings, ‘‘ you don’t 
know how lonesome and 
homesick I’d feel without 
this bag!’? 

-‘*Here we are at Trasher & Brown’s,’’ said 
Susan as they approached a great store. 
‘“‘Now, what’s first on your list?’? she asked 
briskly. ‘‘I’Il just hurry her along,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and maybe we can catch ‘the one- 
thirty train home.’’ 

‘* Let’s see!’’ said Grandmother Minton, 
pulling a worn piece of paper from her bag. 
‘*You’ll have to read it for me, Susan. I left 
my readin’ spegs at home.’’ 

‘*Peppermint sticks, ’’ read Susan. ‘‘Candy’s 
in the basement. Let’s take the elevator. ’’ 

‘*Department stores are funny, ’’ said Grand- 
mother Minton, with a chuckle. ‘+ Candy, 
calicoes and furniture ail mixed up together.’’ 
They had reached the candy counter, and she 
addressed the clerk in a confidential tone: 
‘Yes, I want peppermint sticks, red and white 
ones. They’re the tastiest for Christmas. 
What? Oh, two dozen, I should say! Let me 
see, they’re for the Raffertys and Bensons and 
Manders and — Best make it three dozen. 
What's that, Susan? A shopping card? You 
tell her how to make it out. I’m too old- 
fashioned for shopping cards, I guess. What 
next, Susan? Oh, yes, dolls! Nellie Rafferty 
wants a yellow-haired one. Can you tell ine 
where the yellow-haired dolls are?’’ she asked 
theclerk. ‘‘Nellie Rafferty’s set her heart —’’ 

“*T know where the dolls are, grandmother,” 
said Susan hastily. 

She-did wish that grandmother would uot 
always take the clerks intosher confidence! 

Grandmother. Minton fairly reveled in the 
doll department. Shewent from one show case 
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to another, exclaiming over the pretty curls 
and attractive dresses. Each doll brought for 
her inspection seemed more beautiful than the 
last, and she could not decide which one 
would best please razed little Nellie Rafferty. 
Susan was in despair. It was after twelve 
o'clock and she had seen other items on 
grandmother’s list: a fire engine, a red cart, 
some brown yarn, a sitl’s coat, infant’s under- 
wear, shoes and stockings. She fairly gasped. 
Why, they would be lucky if they reached 
home on the three-eizhteen ! 

**Grandmother,’”’ she suggested, ‘Show would 
it be if I bought some of the other things for 
you while you’re selecting the doll?) Shall 1,’”” 
consulting the list, ‘‘buy the girl’s coat and 
the infant’s underwear ?”’ 

“Why, you might, I suppose, though I’d 
counted on pickin’ thein out myself.’ 

“*It will save time if 1 do it.’” 

‘Well, ’’ agreed Grandmother Minton reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘I’ll try and tell you exactly what 1 






when she was taking her high-school exainina- 


| rouge on the cheeks, looked ghastly. ‘‘She’s 


‘northwest boundary of British India; from 


tions and was so snappy and cross to everyone. | old,’’ thought Susan, *‘in spite of her stylish, | there those officers who had not taken their 


“Ob,’’? thought Susan remorsefully, ‘‘1’m 
just hateful to grandmother! It was wonderful 
of her to help that child this morning. I’m 
{such a proud, stuck-up thing I’d have let him 
die, I suppose, rather than lift my hand to 
help him. Grandmother would help anyone 
_ Who’s in need. She’d give her last cent to —’’ 
: ‘“There,’’ said a cheery voice, ‘‘you look 
better! Wasn’t it lucky I was near by when 
you felt faint?’’ 
, Susan turned sharply and her eyes opened 
| wide. There, bending solicitously over a 
woman who lay on the divan, was grand- 
mother! She had in her hand one of the little 


bottles from her black bag and was bathing and . 


rubbing the sick woman’s forehead. Susan held 
jher breath and drew near. How infinitely 
| dear grandmother was! She had taken off her 
coat and looked so quaint and grandmotherly 
in her fitted basque and softly shirred skirt. 


young-looking clothes. Why,she must be older 
| than grandmother! Maybe she’s a grand- 
mother, too, but she doesn’t look like a com- 
fortable one. She’d never go into the kitchen 
}and make doughnuts for me and mince pie for 
; Brother Jack. She’d never, never help a dirty 
child that had hurt himself!’’ 
| ‘*Grandmother!’’ called Susan softly, 
| ‘*Well, Sue, child,’’ said Grandmother Min- 
| ton, with a welcoming smile, ‘‘so you’ve come 
for me! 
before you came, but this lady was taken faint 
right near where I was, and of course I came 
here with her. Land’s sake, child, you look 
pale yourself! Sit right duwn in this chair. 
I’ll have to rub your forehead, .too.’’ 

‘*T’m all right now that I’ve found you. O 
grandmother, I thought you were lost!’’ 

‘*Well, well, I was comin’ right back, Sue. 
Here’s my handkerchief. ‘There! 1 guess,’’ 





Laimed to get back to the doll counter 


leave in Persia started on a trip through cen- 
j tral India; they rejoined us at Bombay two 
weeks later. 

After Bombay came Colombo and Trincoma- 
lee in Ceylon, and Penang and Singapore in 
| the Strait of Malacca. All those places except 

perhaps Trincomalee are well known to trav- 

elers and need no description, but we had a 

| Pleasant time in each, for the hospitality of 

the residents in the Far East is unbounded. 

| 

' 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

; ROM Singapore we steamed to Sarawak 

F in Borneo, where an Englishman, Cap- 
tain Brooke of the East Indian army, 

had made himself a king ; indeed, the Brookes 

still rule there. Then we went to Batavia 

with the intention of continuing the cruise 

through the great archipelago controlled by the 





want. The cvat’s to be eight-year size, and! How suitably the close little bonnet framed the | said Grandmother Minton, with a smile, as she, Dutch. By that time, however, we had arrived 


mind, it must be strong and durable. Like’s 
not, it will be handed down from one child to 


white hair, plump face and kind blue eyes! 


| fumbled in her black bag, ‘‘if you are going to 


another in the Benson family, and they’re such whom her grandmother was ministering. She! gave that little boy this mornin’.’’ 
“Do,’”? said Susan, laughing through her from a direct line so favorably as we did, for 


husky young ones it’ll have to be good and 
stout to stand the strain. ‘The infant’s under- 


; Was so stylishly gowned that Susan was aston- 
| ished when she saw her face. 


wear is to be one-year size and wool, Susan! | wrinkled and, in spite of the faint touch of ; little black bay, grandmother!’ 


Don’t let them give you anything 
but wool.’’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ said Susan, impatient 
to be off. ‘‘Stay right here, grand- 
mother, until I come for you.'’” 

It took Susan much longer than 
she had expected to purchase the coat 
and underwear. She had to go to the 
third floor for the coat, and she found 
the sales clerk busy trying to please 
a most exacting customer, who seemed 
to want to examine every coat in stock 
before making a selection. When 
Susan’s turn came, she hurriedly 
purchased a dark blue chinchilla and 
then went in search of the under- 
wear. 

The afternoon shoppers were begin- 
ning to throng the floors when Susan 
finally made her way back to the toy 
department. ‘That, thought Susan, 
must account for the fact that, al- 
though she had nearly reached the 
spot where the dolls were sold, she 
had not yet caught a glimpse of a 
little white-haired lady in an old- 
fashioned black dress and with a 
shabby black velvet bag in her hand. 

‘This is the very counter where I 
left her,’’ said Susan, with a puzzled 
frown. ‘‘She must be looking at some of the 
show cases near by, or perhaps she has walked 
a little way to look for me.’’ 

She was beginning to feel anxious, for she 
knew that Grandmother Minton would not be 
likely to wander about the big store by herself. 

Susan began to thread her way among the 
shoppers, scanning each one sharply. At first 
she was deliberate and polite, but after she 
had circled several times round the toy depart- 
ment and still had caught no glimpse of Grand- 
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Abraham, and venturies before. 
After a little experienve we de- 
cided not only that the road had 


rca) 
\I 


‘within the jurisdiction of the commander of 


Susan’s gaze wandered to the woman to|cry, I’ll have to give you a candy drop like 1 our naval forces on the Asiatic station, and he 


did not appear to view our further deviation 


It was much | tears, ‘‘and get it from the bottom of your | he cabled to us to join him at once in Japan, 


| where he was awaiting his new flagship. Soto 
Yokohama we went by the way of 
Manila, then to Amoy in China, 
and finally to Nagasaki in Japan. 

At the time we all lamented our 
failure to visit the interesting points 
in the so-called Dutch East Indies, 
but a year later the admiral himself 
took us down for a cruise in those 
latitudes. We visited such ports as 
Amboina, Ternate and Macassar— 
picturesque places, but very hot and 
unhealthful. The Dutch maintain 
un army and a navy in the East, 
scattered round among their posses- 
sions in the interest of their com- 
merce, which is much larger and 
more important in that part of the 
world than we generally realize. 

During the two years that the 
Brooklyn was actually on the Asiatic 
station after*becoming flagship, we 
visited nearly all of the important 
ports in China, Korea and Japan in 
the routine performance of man-of- 
war duties. 

At last, in August, 1438, when 
we had been nearly three years in 
commission, we sailed for New York 
from Kobe, Japan. Very proudly 
and joyfully we gazed at our silken 
“homeward - bound’? pennant, five hundred. 
and fifty-five feet long (the height of the Wash- 
ington Monument), streaming in the fresh 
breeze far astern as we steamed out amid cheers 
to the ‘‘homeward bounder’”’ from the ships 
at anchor in the Roads. 

The orders were to return by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. We estimated that in 
about four months we should see our homes 
‘again. But man proposes. One beautiful 
morning, when the sea was perfectly smooth 





mother Minton’s kind old face she became | a period of single-ship cruising that is rare in existed in Abraham’s time but that it had and our engines were turning as smoothly 
desperate and pushed her way rudely hither | these later days. The orders allowed much | not been repaired since. 


and thither. What had become of her grand- | 
mother? Was she wandering helplessly round , age, which also is unusual at the present time; | highest of which was seven thousand feet above Suddenly there was a crash. 


with no ore to pilot her? Would anyone 

notice that she was lost and try to help her? 
Susan stopped short in her wanderings. A 

possibility that filled her with dread had tlashed 


discretion in respect to the itinerary of the voy- 


“no unnecessary delays are now permitted. 
| Our first stop was at Horta, a quaint town 
in the Azores. 


under sail in order to save coal. ‘hence we 


The trail led us over mountain passes, the 


the sea, through stony, sterile valleys, along 
| swift mountain streams. We slept in the great 


for the benefit of travelers of the trail. At 


as a well-kept sewing’machine, we neared 
Nagasaki, where we were to touch for coal. 
Our propeller 
shaft had broken: We made sail and in the 
light breeze worked down to the entrance of 


We made the passage largely | caravansaries maintained by the government. the harbor, where a friendly Russian gunboat 


just coming out turned round and gave us a 


into her mind. Such things had happened to went to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta and Port Said. | Shiraz, the capital of the province of Fars, and tow to the anchorage. 
From Port Said we had opportunity to visit | one of the leading cities in size and importance | 


other people, she knew. Could it be that grand- 
mother had been taken suddenly ill and been 


say? Was not Grandmother Minton his own 
mother? Had he not cautioned Susan that 
morning to take the best of care of her and 
bring her safe home to him again? Now, she 
would have to telephone and tell him—oh, she 
could not! And what would mother say? 
And all the Raffertys and Bensons and Man- 
ders? They worshiped Grandmother Minton! 

Some one grasped Susan’s arin, and the polite 
voice of the floorwalker questioned her. 

‘* What is it, miss? Have you lost your 
purse?’’ 

Susan realized then that she had been wring- 
ing her hands and that tears were in her eyes. 
‘*Nol’” she gasped. ‘‘I—I wish I had!’’ 

‘* Beg pardon ?’” 

‘“‘T’ve lost my grandmother,’’ explained 
Susan. ‘‘Have you seen her?’’ 

The puzzled look upon the floorwalker’s face 
caused Susan to be more coherent. She told 
him then what bad happened, and he suggested 
that she go to the waiting room and rest while 
he went to the office and made various inquiries. 
He was sure that they would be able to fiud her 
grandmother. And Susan, because she was 
bewildered and felt faint and weary and knew 
nothing better to do, acted upon his suggestion. 

The waiting room was filled with the usual 
number of weary shoppers, some of whom were 
trying to soothe fretful children. Susan sat 
down in ome of the vacant chairs. It had been 

more than an bour since she had missed her 
grandmother. Could it be only yesterday that 


Cairo and the pyramids. 


;to Aden, a British possession that commands 
‘the entrance to the Red Sea. It is justly cele- 
brated as one of the hottest and most sterile 


Then we took our | 
rushed to the hospital? What would father ; ship through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea | hospitably, indeed magnificently. 


in Persia, the authorities entertained us most 
That was 
somewhat surprising, for our visit was not in 
any way official. The city of Shiraz has at 
various times been the capital and literary 





A SUIT OF NEW SAILS. 


E all regretted the accident, but it did 
not give us any great sorrow, for we 


believed that we should be ordered to 


‘places in which white people are condemned | centre of the empire, and the odor of literary San Francisco under sail, which would take 


and strategic position, and the British at all 
times maintain a garrison there. 


THE CHARMS OF SHIRAZ. 


celebrated of Persian poets are buried. 
| We were quartered for the three days of our 
stay in a beautiful garden that seemed to have 
come out of the ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ Streams 
' of water flowed in tiled channels between banks 


| todwell. Its importance lies in its geographical sanctity still lingers, for here some of the most ' forty-five or fifty days with good luck, and go 


; home across the continent. Thus we should 

‘get home about two months souner than if we 
went round the Cape. 

Our anticipations of official action were 

; wrong. In answer to our cabled report we 


HENCE we went to Muscat, at the of orange trees and plantations of great rose-' received from Washington a message that 
southeastern corner of Arabia, nominally bushes. Miniature cascades broke the even | read in effect as follows: ‘‘Put ship in dry 
governed by a native ‘‘sultan,’’ but really flow here and there, and the rose-scented air | dock, take propeller on deck and proceed to 


under the control of Great Britain, and used as was fall of the murmur of waters so dear to| New York under sail, Cape of Good Hope or 
a base for her squadron of small cruisers and the hearts of dwellers in that parched land. | Cape Horn route as preferred.’’ 

gunboats engaged in suppressing the slave A guard of well-uniformed soldiers looked to} We received those directions with no great 
trade and other illicit commerce along the our safety, and numerous attendants tried in' amount of enthusiasm. We chose the Cape 
east coast of Africa, the Arabian coast and in every way to increase our comfort. Thecharm ; Horn route, which, although greater in dis- 
the Persian Gulf From Muscat came and, of our stay at Shiraz will always linger in our tance, offered better chances for favorable 


;and made no small caravan with the pack 


probably still come most of the dried dates memories. 
imported into the United States—a trade begun , 
'and carried on almost exclusively by Salem | 
and Boston ships in the early days of East 
Indian trade. 


RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 


' ROM Shiraz it is forty miles to Persepo- 

From Muscat to Bushire in Persia was only | F lis, which is said to have been destroyed 
a@ short run. From there our captain, who! by Alexander the Great during his 
| dearly loved to get off the beaten paths of | campaign against India, some three hundred 
travel, arranged a journey to the ruins of Per- | years before Christ. There we saw the ruins 
sepolis, some two hundred miles in the inte-| of the great palace and the tombs of kings 
rior. The trip to and from Persepolis took | whose names were familiar to us (more or less) 
three weeks and was from start to finish of|in the days when we stumbled through our 
utmost interest. We traveled on mule back, ancient history lessons. Indeed, the tombs of 
the most celebrated Persian monarchs, Darius, 





she had gone to her to have her gloves mended | animals that carried our food, cooking utensils, 
‘at the very last minute, so that she might wear | bedding and other bagrage. The route we 
them to the concert? 


It seemed ages and ages used was the same by which communication | 


| Xerxes, Artaxerxes and the rest, are to be 
found either at Persepolis or near it. 
When we returned to the Brooklyn we 


winds. On September 5, 1843, we sailed for 
; Honolulu; we intended to make the most of 
our Easting in the North Pacific, where west- 
‘erly winds were to be expected. 

| After a stormy passage of forty-one days we 
| arrived at the Hawaiian Islands ; but our sails, 
‘old and rotten from long use, had been con- 
stantly splitting, and had given the sailmaker’s 
gang unceasing employment all the way across 
| the Pacitic. We needed new sails for the heavy 
| weather that was to be expected during the 
passage round Cape Horn. So we hired a 
. disused skating rink on shore, bought all the 
canvas in town, and in eighteen days had a 
handsome suit of sails, which subsequently 
‘ stood the stress of the heaviest gales. 

‘Then on November_10, 158k, we|sailed away, 





\. Grandmother had never been out of | between certain parts of Central Asia and the continued our voyage through the Strait (of escorted outside the harbor bythe genial king, 
Patience with Susan, not even during thrt week : sea has been maintained since the days of | Ormuz, and touched at Karachi, a port on the | Kalakaua, and half the population of the island 
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capital, who bade us good-by with hearty 
cheers and vigorous waving of handkerchiefs. 

It was a long passage round the Horn—one 
hundred and forty-one days to St. Thomas in 
the Danish West Indies, where we touched for 
provisions before continuing on to New York. 
We sighted no land and very few vessels during 
that passage of nearly five months, and after 
the first three or four days out of port we had 
no fresh provisions. Even the potatoes and 
onions, of which we had laid in a large stock, 
went bad, although we had taken the utmost 
care to preserve them. But even under those 
conditions health on board ship was extraor- 
dinarily good ; we lost only one man by disease. 

The old ship could sail well under favorable 
conditions, and in the ‘‘brave west winds’’ of 
the high southern latitudes she ran off twenty- | 
eight hundred miles in fourteen days—good 
work for any sailing ship. Our long passage 
was owing to bad luck in picking up the 
“‘trades’’ and in crossing the equatorial calm 
belts, the doldrums, in both oceans. 

The Brooklyn reached New: York on April 
24, 1889, and on May 14th her flag and commis- | 
sion pennant were hauled down, the crew paid 





off, —nearly every man a year over the term for ' 


which he had enlisted,—the officers detached 
and her long cruise of three years and seven 
months happily ended. 

The charm of naval life lies now, as in the 
past, in its uncertainty. You are here to-day 


and off for the uttermost ends of the earth | 
I think of Rear Admiral Sir, 


to-morrow. 
Christopher Cradock, R. N., commanding the 
British cruiser squadron in Mexican waters, 
writing me at midnight on one of the last days 


of July, 1914, at Vera Cruz, where his flagship | 
was, to bid me good-by, saying that in obedi- | 


ence to sudden and unexpected orders he was 
off at daylight, ‘‘perhaps to sterner duties.’’ 
| Three or four months later he died gallantly | 
| off the coast of Chile in a battle with a German 
squadron. He had found the sterner duties. 

It is not all pleasure in the navy. It is in 
fact a life of hard work and many sacrifices, 


; but, on the other hand, it is life in the open—a | Ralph was earning two dollars a day. 
life for the strong. The weakling soon disap- , 
pears. ‘To him who will loyally and cheerfully | 


take the bad with the good and be ready when 
the ‘‘sterner duties’’ come it is a career to 
gratify every worthy ambition. 


wNORTH FORTY EAST 


S good as his word | 
was John Oak- 
ford. When the 

next afternoon Nathan 
Brill carried a bunch of 
dahlias over to Rulph’s 
mother, he found that | 
his ‘‘chum’’ had just returned from the post 
office with a letter for Mr. Orchard. On the 
envelope was printed the inscription: ‘‘John 
Lewis Oakford, Civil Engineer and Sur- 

veyor,’’ and the letter itself read as follows: 


Mr. Stanley Orchard. 

Dear Sir. As your son Ralph seems to have a 
fancy for surveying and some Knowledge of field 
work, I can offer him a position with me as chain- 
man, to be held as long as he does his work faith- 
fully, or as long as I need his services. I will pay. 
him a dollar a day to start on, and will advance his 
wages as he learns hisduties. He can find board 








here for a little less than his Income. This offer 
is open until Monday of next week. 
Yours truly, J. L. Oakford. 


Stanley Orchard read the letter, and then he 
read it aloud in the presence of the company. 

‘*Well, mother,’’ he said, turning to his 
wife, ‘‘what do you think of it?’” 

What could she think of it, except to realize 
that it was the first voice from the great 
world calling her younger son from her side. 
Already one had gone forth, breaking the 
home ties and wrenching her heart. Only the 
month before she had seen her daughter leave 
on her husband’s arm to go to a home of her 
own. Now came the demand for this, her 
cherished son. But she stood up bravely 
and brushed the tears from her eyes. 

“Tf it’s best for the boy,’’ she said, ‘the 
has my consent. But, father, how can you 
get along on the farm without him?’’ 

As Stanley Orchard sat turning the letter 
over in his hands, he tried not to show his 
pride in the fact that his son had been called 
tw an occupation that demanded brains and 
learning as well as stout hands. Although 
there was not the slightest question in his 
mind about accepting Oakford’s offer, he 
believed that he ought to appear conservative 
in the matter and to seem to give it full con- 
sideration before expressing his opinion. 

“Well, I don’t know,’’ he said at last. 
**A dollar a day ain’t much. Ralph is 
worth that to me here on the place. After he 
pays his board down there he won’t have 
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husband had in his boy, and from long expe- 
rience could divine his inmost thought. 

**Came here, boys,’’ she said, smiling, “and | 
Pll tell you a secret. ’? 

Then she whispered first into “Ralph’s ear | 
and then into Nathan’s, ‘‘It’s all settled. 
He’s going to consent.’ 

“*Mrs, Orchard!’ exclaimed Nathan. 

‘‘Mother!”’ cried Ralph joyfully. 

“Oh, [know! I know! 


ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


Just you wait and | 


to lay lines like cobwebs on acres and acres of 
woodland farm and fallow—ah, that was glo- 
rious work! 


| Later on there was town work to do—laying | 


out new streets and staking out many lots. 
That work was more exact. Measurements 


made parallel to the breadth of a hair, angles 
turned with mathematical precision. A tree or 
a pile of stones could not mark a corner there, 
It must be the head of a tack in the level top 
of a plug set well into the ground, or a fine 
crossline chiseled on a buried stone monument. 
When the cold days of winter came there 
| was work to do indoors. For the beginner it 
| was mostly the tracing of maps—monotonous 
work indeed for the skilled draftsman, but 
work filled with variety and interest for Ralph. 
From time to time Mr. Oakford advanced the 
boy’s wages, until, by the time spring came, 
When 
he went home for the Christmas holidays, he 
took with him for his mother a little gift that 
he had bought with his first savings. It was 
not an expensive gift—just a little thing for 
which he knew her heart had yearned for many 
years, @ trifling luxury for which there had 
never been money enough on hand. By reason 
both of its own beauty and of the beauty of the 
affection that prompted it, the little gift went 
straight to Mrs. Orchard’s appreciative heart. 
John Oakford was not inattentive or in- 
different to the progress that his young work- 
man was making. He encouraged him, set 
him constantly to more and more difficult tasks, | 
and lent him textbooks from his own library 
lin which Ralph might study the theory of the | 
| work that he had chosen. 
‘The surveyor did even more than that. One 
' day, without the knowledge of any of his help- 
ers, he drove to the home of Ralph’s parents 
in Bethel. After the first greetings he came 
' with simple directness to the object of his visit. 
““I want to talk with you about Ralph.’” 
The mother’s heart sank. What had hap- | 
pened to her boy? What had gone wrong with | 











“WE WILL DO ITI" HE CRIED. “I 


DON'T KNOW HOW, BUT SOMEHOW 


OR OTHER WE'LL FIND A WAY TO DO IT." 


had to be taken to the fraction of an inch, lines ; 


is a thorough, systematized, scientific training, 
such as he can get only at an engineering school 
of the first grade. So I get back to the ques- 
tion, Can you afford to send him?’” 

Orchard hesitated. The prospect was so large 
, that for the moment it dazed him. Finally he 
asked: 

‘‘How much will it cost?”” 

‘*Six hundred dollars a year for three years. 
The average boy requires four years for his 
course; Ralph will finish hisin three. During 
that time he can save a hundred dollars from 
his earnings each summer, and probably as 
much more each winter by doing extra work 
in tutoring and so forth at the school. He 
has already saved a hundred dollars. He will 
have another hundred dollars in hand by Sep- 
tember.’ 

Orchard turned to his wife. ‘‘What do you 
think of it, mother?’’? he asked. 

“I think it would be wonderful,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘But, Stanley, we haven’t the money.’”” 

““No,’? he said slowly, ‘‘we haven’t the 
money.’’ Then, turning to Oakford, he added, 
‘‘Why can’t he wait for a year or two? He’s 
young yet; only turned seventeen. Give him 
time and he’ll earn enough money of his own 
to put him through. I'll let him keep all he 
earns.’ 

‘That’s kind of you. But the point is that 
-his education under the guidance of compe- 
tent instructors should begin at once in order 
to produce the best results. Every day of 
| delay is a day wasted ; it is worse. From this 
| time on, self-training, and such help as I can 
| give him will only be a detriment to him in 
the long run if he is ever to be thoroughly 
educated as an engineer. I tell you, Orchard, 
I have thought this thing out carefully. The 
| boy's welfare is on my heart, and I want to 
' see him have a fair chance to bring out what 
I know is in him.’”’ 

Oakford had risen from his chair as he 
talked, and was pacing up and down the floor 
of the small living room. His earnestness, his 
eagerness, his high regard for their son, had 

set on fire the hearts of both father and 

mother. Jane Orchard laid her hand on her 
husband’s arm. Her eyes were glowing. 

“Stanley, ’’ she said, ‘‘can we do it?” 

Orchard brought his fist down on the table 
with a bang. ‘‘We will do it,’’ he cried, 
‘somehow or other! I don’t know how, but 
somehow or other we’ll find a way to do it.’’ 

Oakford stopped in his journey across the 
room and shook hands heartily with both 
Orchard and his wife. ‘‘That’s right!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘That’s splendid! You’ll never 
regret it, either of you. It’! all come back to 
you, too, in the boy’s love for you, in your 
pride in him, and in cold cash before many 
years, unless I’m woefully mistaken. *And, 
my soul! How he will appreciate it! How 
he will appreciate it!’ 

Oakford stayed todinner. It was not a rich 
or an elaborate dinner, of course ; but he could 
not remember when he had enjoyed any other 
meal quite so much as he did that one. 

They agreed not to tell Ralph of the plan 
until they had definitely found the way of 
putting it into operation. In the meantime 
Oakford would direct his studies toward the 
requirements of a college-entrance examina- 
tion. 

That evening Stanley Orchard and his 
wife resolved themselves into a committee 
of two on ways and means. 

“‘T suppose,’’ said Orchard, ‘‘that there’s 
only one way to do it.” 

Mrs. Orchard knew what that way was. 
Once before they had discussed it, when it 
had seemed to be the only way to keep a roof 
over their heads. That emergency, however, 
by a stroke of good fortune as rare as it was 
timely, had passed, and with it had passed 
the fear of ever losing their home. Now a 
new necessity had arisen, and the old plan 
came back into their minds. Should they 
place a new mortgage on what remained of 





much left, and we’d have his clothes to buy.’’ | see. There, run and get me a pail of water, |him that his employer should come twelve | their property? That meant a dread hanging 


Nathan Brill had been an eager listener. 


It seemed to him a glorious chance for his | these lovely flowers. Ada,’’—she called to the | the story of his misfortune? 


friend; and when he thought he saw that 
chance vanishing, he could not help putting in | 
an appeal. i 


“*But, Mr. Orchard, ’’ he said, ‘‘think of the to the academy at Mooresville to begin his; work,’’ he said. 


Ralph. Nate, you’re a dear boy to bring me 
hunchbacked girl, —‘‘come and see!’’ 

Mrs. Orchard’s prediction was fulfilled. On 
| the day in September that Nathan Brill went 


| miles through the May morning te tell them 
But as Oakford 
went on, the color came back into her cheeks 
and her fears were stilled. 

‘Ralph has been doing remarkably good 
“He is faithful, diligent, 


opportunity! A job with asurveyor! Why, in | college preparatory course, Ralph went also to earnest. He is easily learning to perform the 
three months Ralph’d be earning a dollar and : Mooresville to enter the employ of John Oak- | ordinary tasks of the land surveyor, and in 


a half, and when he learns the business he can 

get five dollars a day. I know, because that’s 

what father paid Mr. Oakford yesterday.’’ 
**Yes,’’ Orchard replied, with a laugh, ‘‘and 


ford. But it was no royal road on which he 
had entered. He was young and green and 


| awkward, and wore cheap and _ ill-fitting | 


' clothes. It was only natural that the other 


| time, with proper training, may be able to do 
the simpler work of the engineer.’’ 
“*T am so glad!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Orchard. 


“I knew the boy had it in him, ”’ said Ralph’s 


when he gets to be chief of the gover’ment , young men in Oakford’s employ should make father. 


survey in about six months he’ll have a salary him the subject of some good-natured fun. | 
Oh, well, we’ll con-| Ralph, knowing that their fun was never ma- the point. 
The jobs: licious, was too sensible to resent it, and so in ‘much more. 


of tive thousand a year. 
sider it. ‘There’s no great hurry. 


‘Yes’? added Oakford, ‘‘and that is just, 


He not only has that in him, but 


open till next Monday ; but I must say it don’t a brief time he gained not only the good will ; first-class education, I believe he would make 


strike me like a very payin’ proposition. ’” 
He folded the letter, picked up his hat and 
went back to his work on the hill. Ralph, | 


who had not spoken, looked at Nathan in! with eagerness and enthusiasm; he was as | 
His dream of a new life in congenial anxious to learn the commonplaces as to fathom  swered Orchard. 


dismay. 
work, a dream that had been with him all’ 
night and all day, was vanishing in disap- 
pointment ; 


complaint. It was for his father to decide. 


and friendship of his fellows but the respect 
of his employer as well. 


His work fascinated him. He went into it 


the mysteries of his occupation. 
Those were glorious fall months for Ralph. 


woodlands, many a tramp through wet under- 


ir great engineer. And the question I came 


| here to ask is whether you can afford to edu- | 


cate him?’” 

“I don’t know just what you mean,’’ an- 
“Isn’t he being educated 
now ??? 


**Not in the way he ought to be. Ile has 


but he did not utter a word of There was many a long ride to the farms and learned about as much as I can teach him. 


Moreover, my work is not of that high class of 


“It doesn’t look as if he’d let you go,’’ brush and across dew-laden grass, many a walk | engineering toward which his effort should be 


siid Nathan. 
“Pm afmid not,’? replied Ralph. 


But Mrs. Orchard knew the pride that her , hills and ford streams and follow country roads, | very greatly to his competency. 


‘through devious woodland ways. 


To blaze; 
trees and set flags and chain courses, to climb! either in the field or the office will not -add} 
What he needs , 


directed. His further experience with me 


With his natural ability and aj 


constantly over them, a dread of failure to 
meet payments, of foreclosure, of eviction. 
And the fear would also be ever present in 
their minds that the mortgage might fall into 
the hands of Adam Brill. If it should, they 
need expect no mercy. 

From the day when open war had been de- 
clared between him and Orchard, Adam Brill 
had taken advantage of every opportunity that 
arose to harass and hurt his neighbor. As the 
| days went by his enmity increased. It was a 
| blind and unreasoning enmity, bitter and re- 
jlentless. Orchard was not wholly blameless in 
the matter. He had a jocose way of making 
uncomplimentary remarks that he knew were 
sure to reach Brill’s ears, of making jokes in 
| public at Brill’s expense, of boasting that his 
| neighbor was powerless to injure him, and of 
laughing at all of Brill’s attempts, successful 
or unsuccessful, to retaliate. 

Those were the things that aroused the rich 
, man’s anger and that kept it burning. It was 
@ petty quarrel, pitiful and without cause, a 
quarrel that dragged into its vicious folds the 
innocent and helpless, a quarrel that for the 
lack of one kind word or one charitable act 
went grinding and rumbling on toward the 
‘ grim(domain-of tragedy. 

Sure.y @rehard would have reason to fear if 
Adam Brill should get contro! of any morteace 
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that might be put on the Orchard home; but 
that was one of the risks involved in the 
enterprise of sending Ralph to college, and, 
in the judgment of Stanley Orchard, it was 
a risk well worth taking. 

“Tl show Adam Brill,’’ he declared, 
‘that, if he can send his son to college, I can 
send mine. I’]] show him that, while he’s got 
all the money in his family, we’ve got some 
of the brains in ours. I’! show him that 
when it comes to giving our boys a chance 
in the world I can run him an even race 
against all the odds his money can pile up.” 

The sentiment sounded so good in his ears. 
as he spoke it to his wife that, later on, he 
repeated it toa neighbor, and the neighbor 
carried it straight to Adam Brill. So there 
‘was one more grievance to be harbored and 
one more debt of resentinent to be ultimately 
paid. 

in June Orchard went down to Mooresville 
and arranged with the Citizens’ Bank for a 
loan sufficient in amount to carry Ralph 
through his first two years at the engineering 
school. The loan was to be secured by a 
mortgage on what remained of Orchard’s 
property ; but, in view of the several grants 
that had been made from his original pur- 
chase, the bank demanded that a survey 
should be made. Oakford agreed readily 
enough to do the work. And then the sur- 
veyor suggested that Ralph should now be 
made acquainted with the great plan. 

‘*He’ll have none too much time,’’ said 
Oakford, ‘‘in which to get ready.’’ 

‘Allright!’’ replied Orchard. ‘‘I’m will- 
ing. Will you tell him?’’ 

“1? Oh, no! I’m not sending him to 
college. ’” 

‘«But it’s on account of you that he’s 
going. I shouldn’t have thought of it.’’ 

‘*No matter about that. 1’1l not tell him. 

I couldn’t. I’d make a fool of myself 
trying to do it. Funny, isn’t it? But you 
know this thing has taken hold of me to 
such an extent that I shouldn’t have the 
courage to tell him. You’ve got to do it.’’ 

“I’m in the same boat,’’ replied Orchard. 
‘«That’s why I wanted you to.’’ Then, after 
@ moment’s thought, he added, ‘‘I’l] tell you 
what we’ll do. We'll make his mother tell 
him. Whenever there was any bad news to 
tell the children, or any heartbreakin’ thing 
they had to know, their mother was always 
the one that had to tell ’em; I couldn’t. She’s 
got to do this.’’ 

Oakford laughed and grasped the other man’s 
hand. 

**Splendid!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll send Ralph 
up home soon to stay overnight and his mother 
can take the opportunity to break the harrow- 
ing news to him.’” 

When Saturday came, Oakford said to his 
young assistant: 


‘Ralph, I think you’d better knock off a’ 


little early to-day and go home over Sunday.’’ 

The boy’s eyes lighted with pleasure, but he 
hesitated. 

“IT wanted to finish this book of geometry 
this week,’’ he replied, ‘‘and I can’t do that 
and go home, too. ’’ 

“‘Oh, never mind the geometry! The visit 
will do you more good. You’re studying as if 
you expected to enter college.’’ 

“Oh, no, I don’t expect to go to college! 
Not but that I’d like to well enough; but I 
can’t. It takes money to go to college, Mr. 
Oakford.’? 

‘How much money ?”” 

‘‘Well, Nate Brill says it will cost hima 
thousand dollars the first year.’’ 

‘‘Nate’s extravagant. It cost me only six 
hundred. ”’ 

The boy’s eyes filled with yearning. 
so,’’ he replied, ‘‘it’d be beyond me. I’ve 
thought about it and given it up as impossible. 
Besides, when I get money enough ahead I 
want to fix over the old house a bit. There 
are two or three things in the way of improve- 
ment that mother’s been wanting for years. 
I’d like to see her have them.’’ 

‘Good! Well, you go up and see your 
mother, and stay over Sunday and get a little 
rest. We’re not very hard pushed here just 
now, you know.’’ 

So Ralph went home that afternoon on the 
Little Bethel stage. And after supper, when 
the dishes were all washed and the house was 
set in order for Sunday, his mother took him 
into the living room with her and closed the 
door behind them. Outside, in the kitchen, 
where Ada, the crippled sister, was engaged 


in some light task, Stanley Orchard paced | 


nervously up and down the floor. At the end 
of twenty minutes he heard the living-room 
door open, cast one glance at the figures in 
the doorway, seized his hat and rushed from 
the house, saying that he must go to the barn 
and look after the horse. 

Jane Orchard and her son came out into the 
kitchen nevertheless. The boy’s face was 
pale but radiant. His arm was about his 
mother’s waist and her hand was clasped in 
his. And she never looked more happy than 
she did that night. 

Ralph went over to his sister, and bent down 
and kissed her. 

“T’m going to college, Ada,’’ he said. 

Then he followed his father to the barn. 

‘TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘Even | 





DRAWN BY H.C. EDWARDS 


HE CRIED OUT, STAGGERED. AND THEN RAN BLINDLY TO THE SHORE. 
WHERE HE TUMBLED OVER A LOG. 


THE BEEND END 


“by Frank Lillie Pollock 


"Tove had been an unusual 
amount of snow since the first 
of December that year; and on 

the twentieth a heavy fall set in that 
lasted for two days. Fred Graham 
began to think that he should not 
be able to get out of the woods for 
the holidays, after all. 

With the purpose of learning the 
lumber business thoroughly, young 
Graham was acting as clerk in one 
of the northern Ontario camps. He had 
arranged to pass the Christmas season at home 
in Toronto. 

On the night of the twenty-second the wea- 
ther cleared and the stars came out. Two 
hours before dawn the next morning Graham 
started from the camp on snowshoes. 

It was thirty-five miles to the railway at 
Somerset, and he counted on covering the dis- 
tance in one long day of travel. He was a 
good snowshoer and, as he had made the trip 
twice, knew the general landmarks. 

The fresh snow was feathery light, and 
fluffed up round his ankles as he tramped 
through it. All the trees were laden with 
white, and the windless, keen air was full of 
the clean odor of snow and pine. There was 
no moon, but the brilliant stars gave him light 
enough. 

At last the sky began to pale with the dawn; 
the east grew slowly red. The woods lost 
their air of mystery. The spruces and jack 
pines, heavy with the fresh snowfall, stood 
like pyramids of white. When the sun pres- 
ently came up, the whole landscape flashed 
back a dazzling glitter into Graham’s eyes. 

The weather grew a little warmer as the 
sun ascended, but the snow remained dry as 
powder. The glare from the white surface 
soon made Graham’s eyes smart; long before 
the forenoon was over, he realized that they 
were becoming greatly inflamed. 

He drew his cap down over his eyes as far 
as he could, but earth, trees and sky seemed to 
him one blaze of white light. His eyes smarted 
and swam, and sharp pains shot through his 
forehead. By noon he guessed that he had 
come halfway and, creeping into a shaded nook, 
he stopped to eat his cold luncheon. 

Graham realized that he was threatened with 
'@ bad attack of snow blindness, but he saw 
nothing for it except to go on. Somerset now 
‘was as near as the camp, and he thought that 
he should be able to hold out until the early 
darkness came. Besides, there was always 
the chance that the day would grow cloudy. 

He crept out to face the blinding light again, 
and for an hour or so tramped on, growing 
less and less aware of anything except the 
intolerable pain in his eyes. Worse still, he 
was crossing a region of dense, low under- 
growth, where he had to keep his eyes open 
to avoid being tripped; but presently he came 
to the shore of a broad, frozen river. 

It was the Hatchet River. Graham recog- 
nized it at once, for he had traveled down it 
by canoe the summer before; he knew that 
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Somerset was about fifteen miles | 
away in a bee line, but he could 
follow the river for some of the dis- 
tance. The snow-covered, level ice 
offered him an easy road. 

When he tramped out on the sur- 
face of the river he found that the 
glare from the unbroken snow field 
was more blinding than ever; but, 
with a confused desire to make the 
best speed that he could on this 
smovth roadway, he kept on, almost at a run. 
After a hundred rods or so a violent pain, 
worse than anything he had hitherto felt, 
seemed to flash through his eyes and into his 
brain itself. 

He cried out, staggered, and then ran blindly 
to the shore, where he tumbled over a log and 
fell in a heap on the snow. Flinging his coat 
over his head, he sat there, rocking to and fro 
in agony, forgetful of everything else. 

Snow blindness is one of the most terrible 
accidents that can befall a solitary royageur in 
the north. Sometimes it comes on slowly ; some- 
times it strikes like a bolt from the blue, and, 
lacking wonderful good luck, the blinded trav- 
eler is likely to perish from cold or starvation. 

For a long time Graham sat in helpless 
misery. Then he began dimly to think of 
what he must do. Blind as he was, it was 
hopeless to think of finding his way either to 
Somerset or back to the lumber camp, and 
there were no intermediate settlements, as far 
as he knew. He had a compass, but he could 
not open his eyes even long enough to look at it. 

For food he had only a small remainder of 
his luncheon ; and of course he could not see to 
collect fuel fora fire. When he tried to open his ; 
eyes, he felt that he would rather face death 
than to take a single glance over the snow. 

But as he reflected, a flash of comfort came 
to him. A long way down the river, he re- 
membered distinctly, there was a dam, a saw- 
mill and two or three houses. He believed 
that the settlement was fully twenty miles 
down, but he could easily keep on the frozen 
surface of the river; that was a roadway that | 
he could not lose. | 

Somewhat encouraged, he got to his feet, | 
and bound his handkerchief over his !nflamed | 
eyes to keep out the light. He groped about 
until he found a dry branch, which he broke 
off for a staff; then, feeling his way with the | 
branch, he started down the river again. 

He could not travel fast, for he felt strangely 
bewildered in the dark. It was not many min- 
utes before he blundered into the thickets lining 
the shore. He soon found that he had an invari- 
able tendency to veer to the left; it was only 
after he had run ashore three or four times that 
he was able to keep a fairly straight course. 

Afraid of walking into a strip of unfrozen ; 
rapids, he kept his ears strained for the sound 
of running water; but the river was as dumb 
as if frozen solid to the bottom. 

Again he stumbled into the willow thickets, 
but this time he discovered that he had done 
so because the river had curved sharply. He 





groped his way round the bend, and for a 
long time tramped wearily on. His eyes 
hurt atrociously ; his head ached to bursting. 

A deeper chill presently crept into the air. 
The sun was setting. Even through the 
bandage Graham could feel that the bright 
glare was lessening. He began to wonder 
how he was to pass the night. 

If he had had the use of his eyes for ten 
minutes, he could have built a roaring fire, by’ 
which he could have rested at least for a few 
hours; but he was temporarily stone blind, 
and he was afraid to lie down without a fire 
lest he should never get up again. He guessed 
that he had come eight or ten miles,—less 
than half the distance to the sawmill,—but 
he could see nothing for it except to keep on. 

Every muscle of his body seemed tired. [le 
stumbled continually and, in spite of all his 
efforts to follow a straight course, kept blun- 
dering into the shore. He could feel that 
darkness was growing dense. Luckily, the 
temperature had moderated; it was not a 
very cold night. 

He tripped over some obstruction at last, 
fell forward in the snow, and almost instantly 
dropped asleep. How long he remained 
unconscious he did not know—perhaps five 
minutes, perhaps an hour; but finally some 
imperious instinct of self-preservation roused 
him from his stupor. Still half asleep, he 
got to his feet, and reeled along on his way 
somehow. 

His whole conscious force was concentrated. 
upon putting one snowshoe before the other. 
All at once he found himself tangled in a 
thicket of small cedars. Le backed out, 
groped round, and, after much bewilder- 
ment, realized that the stream had made 
another sharp bend. He turned off and took 
several hundred steps in the new direction. 
The stream seemed to have narrowed, and 
there were many bushy islands. 

After traveling some fifteen minutes more, 
he found himself stumbling in the under- 

brush. He groped about for the right way, 
but could not find it. He had the impression 
that he was in a large open space. 

For a moment he thought it might be the mill 
pond. He felt his way carefully along the line 
of underbrush, and presently came to what 
, Seemed to be the way out. With relief, he took 
two or three steps, then, with a sudden suspi- 
cion, dropped on his knees and groped in the 
snow. He felt the tracks of his own snow- 
shoes ; it was the way by which he had come in. 

Retracing his steps, he continued to follow 
the line of thickets and logs until he came 
again to his own tracks. He had made a circle. 
There was really a large, open space, and the 
river seemed to stop there. He had come to 
a blind end! 

It was certainly not the mill pond, and he 
was puzzled until it occurred to him that he 
must have left the main river and come up a 
branch that rose in this little lake. 

At the idea that he had gone astray, that he 
should have to go back and start afresh, his 
courage utterly left him. Besides, how was 
he to know the river again when he came to it? 
His will failed suddenly, and he lay down in the 
snow with a sort of relief in giving up. If he 
lived until morning, he would start afresh; if 
he did not—well, he was too exhausted to care. 

Almost at once he fell into a stupor that gave 
his aching eyes a rest. A long time seemed to 
pass, but he was roused by a strange sound; 
it seemed to him that he heard something like 
the clanging of iron. 

He was not cold, but felt numbed to the 
bone and oppressed with a sleepy lethargy. 
It must have been a dream, he thought dimly : 
he was drifting asleep again when he heard 
the clanging sound, clear and unmistakable. 

He knew what the sound was. Stimulated 
by hope, he struggled to his feet, and started 
across the open space of the ‘‘lake’’ in the 
direction from which the sound had come. 

In fifty paces he ran against a wall of logs 
and, groping his way along its surface, came 
upon a plank door. He beat wildly upon it. 
It opened suddenly, and he felt a gush of warm 
air in his face. There was a startled excla- 
mation, and some one caught him as he half 
tumbled inside. 

He had lain down to sleep within fifty yards 
of an old lumber shanty, occupied that winter 
by two half-breed trappers. Probably he 
would have died there if one of the trappers 
had not got up late in the night to replenish 
the fire. It was the clanging of the iron door 
of the big box stove that had struck through 
Graham’s drowsi: 

The ‘‘lake’’ was naturally the clearing round 
the shanty. For the last quarter of a mile he 
had traveled, not on the river, but on the old 
logging road that led down to the stream and 
across it. When he fancied himself rounding a 
sharp curve of the river, he was really, by the 
luckiest mistake, turning off upon the old road. 

A few frostbites were the worst injury he 
had suffered, but he was in no condition to 
receive explanations or to give any until the 
next morning. The half-breeds made him a 
pair of snow spectacles of bark, but even with 
those it was three days before he could leave 
the cabin. On avcloudy day oné of the trap- 
pers guided him to Somerset; and (hé reached 
home only threedays late for Christmas. And 
he had no desire to quarrel with his luck. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


RIENDS may be affronted in fan and lost 
in sober earnest. 


The World may owe a Man a Living—yet 
He has to prove it and collect the Debt. 


PERFECT face never yet made up for 
an imperfect disposition. 


HE man who is discontented merely finds 

fault with things as they are. ‘The man 
who is not contented is cheerfully determined 
to make things better than they are. 


HERE are degrees of ‘‘dryness’’ in the 

growing list of ‘‘dry’’ states. Oregon, for 
example, was widely hailed in November as a 
new addition to the dry list. Asa matter of 
fact, it voted for state-wide prohibition two 
years ago, and the vote last month was in favor 
of a ‘'bone-dry’’ measure, which makes it a 
penal offense to bring liquor into the state. 


EN not yet old can remember the time 

when canned goods, except such as were 
put up at home, were almost unknown. Now 
every year adds some new luxury. The latest 
is sweet corn on the cob. It has been canned 
that way before, but only on a small scale. 
Now the canneries in Maine have begun to 
put it out in large quantities. A single concern 
has recently accepted a contract for 240,000 
cans. 


HAT becomes of all the gold—more than 

$500,000,000 during 1916—that Europe 
has shipped to this country to pay the difference 
between what it has bought of us and what it 
has sold to us? Most of it promptly finds 
its way to the New York assay office or to the 
Philadelphia mint, where it is melted into 
bars and ingots that can later be recoined into 
United States money. Such is the absolute 
value of gold that a ton of it is worth the 
same, whether it is in solid bars or is stamped 
as British sovereigns or American eagles. 


e ¢ 


1916. 


NOTHER year has passed, during which 
A the events of the great war have domi- 
nated the situation of the world. Neither 
group of the belligerent powers has obtained 
a decisive advantage. The determined thrust 
at Verdun failed after months of fierce fighting, 
and the French won back an important part of 
what they had lost. On the other hand, the 
Allies in the Somme region have been success- 
ful in holding their advance. In the east the 
fortunes of war have varied. On the whole, 
the advantage is with the Germans. The 
entry of Roumania into the war has had dis- 
appointing results for the Allies; and the 
Germans control the Balkan Peninsula more 
firmly than ever. 

The events of the war have been so many 
and so various that it is impossible in a brief 
Space even to catalogue them, but the most 
hasty sketch should mention the historic naval 
battle of Jutland ; the final complete evacuation 
of Gallipoli after a disastrous campaign; the 
many but on the whole ineffective Zeppelin 
raids on the British Isles; the steady progress 
of the conquest of the German colonies in 
Africa; the serious insurrection in Ireland, 
followed by the capture, trial and execution of 
Sir Roger Casement, and the German plan to 
make a kingdom out of what has been Russian 
Poland. 

Many movements have been started to bring 
about an early peace, but none of them have 
prospered. Such movements as have originated 
with private persons in the United States have 
been actually resented. To be sure, the German 
government at the close of the year formally 
expressed itself as ready to conclude peace on 
its own terms; but those terms were not 


| ; even the social life, of our own country. 





Everyone knows how the war has affected 
the politics, the business, the public opinion, 
The 
attitude of our government toward the great 
contest vaguely but most certainly furnished 
the issues on which the great quadrennial can- 
vass for the presidency chiefly turned—a con- 
test so recent that we need not refer to it again. 
President Wilson owes his reélection largely 
to his conduct of our foreign relations—to his 
tact in avoiding complications that might have 
brought us into the war. But in a hundred 
ways we have found our free course of action 
hampered, our public policy and private life 
influenced, by the changing conditions in 
Europe! 
| Congress occupied a large part of its time in 
| considering measures that events in Europe 
forced upon us. ‘'Preparedness’’ led to an 
increase both of the army and of the navy; 
to enlargement of the cadet corps at West 
Point and Annapolis; to provision for an 
armor-plate factory and a nitrate plant; to 
increased expenditures for the fortitication of 
the coast ; to excited discussion of the question 
of prohibiting the exportation of munitions of 
war, and to heavier taxes. The public mind 
has been in a continual state of perturbation ; | 
now, over the disregard of American rights 
at sea, by reason of submarine attacks; now, 
over conspiracies aimed at the destruction 
of American property on land; and again, 
over interference with our mails, or the ham- 
pering of our trade by the British black list, or 
the refusal of a safe-conduct to the Austrian 
ambassador. 

But Congress had other most important 
matters before it. During the long session it 
passed such momentous measures as the child | 
labor act, the good roads act, the rural credits | 
act, the workmen’s compensation act, the ship 
purchase act and the act reorganizing the 
Philippine government. ‘The House again 
passed the immigration bill by a vote of nearly 
three to one, but the Senate did not act upon 
it. The Senate ratified the long - pending 
treaty with Nicaragua, and also the treaty 
for the purchase of the Danish West Indies, | 
but that treaty has yet to receive the assent of 
the government of Denmark. 

Mexico! Has any progress been made during 
the year? After Mexican bandits had com- 
mitted outrages on our soil, we sent a ‘‘puni- ; 
tive’’ expedition into the country, but the 
expedition punished no one. We mobilized 
and kept for many weeks on the frontier a large 
part of the organized militia, but many of the 
troops have returned after having done noth- 
ing more than to get some military drill and 
experience. We joined with Mexico in setting 
up a commission to consider and adjust our 
international relations, but of course its reeom- 
mendations can have no value until they are 
accepted by the Mexican government. 

Miscellaneous events at home can receive only 
brief mention, although some of them are of 
| the deepest interest: the arrival, twice, of the 
German mercantile submarine Deutschland; 
the resignation of Mr. Garrison, Secretary of 
War, and the appointment of Mr. Baker in 
his place; the long contest over the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Brandeis to be a justice of the 
Supreme Court; the greatly diminished crops 
of all sorts; the serious prevalence of polio- 
myelitis, or infantile paralysis, and the men- 
ace of a general railway strike, which was 
averted by the hurried passage of the eight- 
hour law. 

Beyond our own boundaries and outside the | 
| war limits, there have been few noteworthy 
;events. The Asquith ministry has resigned 
and been succeeded by a government under 
Mr. Lloyd-George. Cuba has had a presi- 
dential election. In China the intention of 
Yuan to become emperor led to a widespread 
rebellion, whereupon Y uan withdrew his plan. 
| Since then he has died. The successful return 
of Shackleton from his antarctic expedition, 
| which was not successful, and his subsequent | 
) rescue of the party, which at first he had been 
compelled to abandon, were notable achieve- 
ments. 

The death roll of the year is unusually long, 
' and includes many distinguished names. Roy- 
‘alty is represented by the venerable emperor 
{of Austria-Hungary, Franz Josef; by the mad | 
‘King Otto of Bavaria, and by Elizabeth, the 
' dowager queen of Roumania, better known as ! 
| ‘*Carmen Sylva.’? The military art has lost | 
the great Lord Kitchener by a tragic death, 
the French general Gallieni, and the German 
| strategist, Moltke. Science has suffered by the | 
jdeath of Sir William Ramsay, the eminent 
chemist: of Elie Metchnikoff, the bacteriolo- 








the novelist ; James Whitcomb Riley, the poet ; 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist; Ver- 
haeren, the Belgian poet, and John T. Trow- 
bridge, the boys’ story-teller. James J. Hill 
was one of the greatest of American railway 
organizers. The president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Seth Low, was eminent in education 
and civic affairs ; Timothy Dwight was another 
famous college president; William M. Chase 
was a famous American artist. The death of 
Yuan, president of China, has already been 
mentioned. The list, although incomplete, 
must also include Huerta, whose career had 
in it so much of tragedy for himself and of 
embarrassment for the United States. 


* € 


BITS OF OBLIVION. 


T | “\HERE are some persons so wretchedly 
ill-starred that they cannot read novels, 
find simply no enjoyment in them. These 

persons watch others devouring light literature 

and wonder. They even sometimes think it a 

duty and dig studiously at a few chapters of 

George Eliot, unti) they fall asleep. 

Others, more fortunate, agree with the poet 
Gray that the ideal happiness is to lie on 
a sofa and read stories, inexhaustible stories, 
not always improving or elevating, but such as 
sweep the reader clear out of himself. Such 
readers have the blessed gift of driving care 
and worry and, worst of all, tediousness out 
of their own lives by living intensely for a 
little while in the lives of others. Montesquieu 
said, ‘‘I have never had a sorrow that a half 
hour’s reading would not banish.’’ Few can 
say that, but many thank novels for helping 
them to forget a tide of sorrows that would 
otherwise be overwhelming. 

It is not only the humble and the illiterate 
who find relief in story reading. The house- 
maid who has toiled all day over tasks that 
afford no elevation and little diversion picks up 
at night the well-worn novel from the public 
library and drifts away into a country where 
dishes are never washed—or where some one 
else washes them. But the lady of the house, 
equally tired with washing her own soul and 
her children’s, finds a similar refuge in per- 
haps the very same book. And there are grave 
professors, reverend preachers and learned 
doctors burning the midnight oil in the same 
eager fashion, not seldom over the very pages 
that help the housemaid to forget. 

Can we not say, then, that the writers of 





| those stories, the Scotts and Dickenses and 


their thousand followers, are among the great- 
est benefactors of humanity ? 

There is one drawback, however, to the 
blessedness of fiction. A reaction comes after 
it. If we get absorbed completely for hours in 
a play or a novel, common life is likely to taste 
stale and vapid when we emerge, and we 
return to our daily tasks with reluctance and 
sometimes with diminished efficiency. There 
is a remedy for the evil, which some scorn, 
but which others employ with great profit and 
satisfaction. It is to read stories a little at 
a time. Confine yourself rigidly to a half 
hour’s reading each day, shut the book and 
wait for another day to bring another half 
hour. Ob, you say, to do that would destroy 
the charm utterly! It will not. It will dimin- 
ish a little the intensity of the charm, ‘but it 
will make it sane and wholesome and per- 
manent. 

You will find that there is a singular profit 
in oblivion taken in small doses. 


e ¢ 


WINTER EVENINGS. 


ITH all its attractiveness, summer is! 
lacking in certain characteristics that 


are good for the human race: it has 
not the power that winter has to draw friends 
and kinsfolk together and to make them 
mutually dependent. In that respect winter 
is wholly different. It serves to bring people 
close, in a sort of communion that is at once 
pleasant and helpful. The very rigor of the 
season is the cause of that. Individuals find 
it difficult to combat winter alone; to with- 
stand it successfully they draw together and 
range themselves shoulder to shoulder. 

The very fact that mankind is driven indoors 
by the onslaughts of cold and tempest tends 
toward the same end. In the country espe- 
cially the members of the family are held side 
by side in a physical as well as a spiritual 
propinquity. The winter evening spent round 
the glowing hearth is emblematic of the whole 
relationship. Nowhere are such evenings—of 
homely and simple joys—more beautifully and 


acceptable to its enemies, who still believe | gist; of Percival Lowell, the astronomer, and | sympathetically described than in Whittier’s 


that they can fight their way to a peace in| of Cleveland Abbe, the veteran metevrologist. | ‘*‘Snow-Bound.’? 


wweordance with their own views. 


Literature mourns the loss of Henry James, | 


That consummate) picture 
of home life is, or should be, familiar to all. 
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Less well known is Leigh Hunt’s deft and 
very human description of a cold day: 

The sofa is wheeled round to the fire after dinner, 
and people proceed to burn their legs in their boots, 
and little boys their faces; and young ladies are 
tormented between the cold and their complex- 
fons; and their fingers freeze at the piano-forte; 
but they must not say so, because it will vex their 
poor comfortable grand-aunt. . .. 

People become sleepy with the fireside, and long 
to go to bed, yet fear it on account of the different 
temperature of the bedroom; which is, further- 
more, apt to wake them up. Warming-pans and 
hot-water bottles are in request; and naughty 
boys eschew their night-shirts, and go to bed in 
their socks. 

“Yes,” quoth a little boy to whom we read this 
passage, “and make their younger brother go to 
bed first.” 

The last is a pleasant touch, which will 
appeal to all those who were brought up ina 
big family, even though the sentence deals 
with winter in England, and a time when 
adequate heating facilities were unknown there 
and by no means universal over here. 

But there is more to the winter evening 
than the merry circle round the fire. After 
the different members of the family have 
stolen away one by one, a single faithful 
member remains behind to finish locking up, 
to make all snug, and often to linger a moment 
or two alone before the fire. To him is re- 
vealed the real mystery and beauty of the 
midwinter night. Hear what Coleridge says: 


The frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud—and hark, again! loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude. . . . 


The thin blue flame 

Lies on my low burnt fire, and quivers not; 

Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 

Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 

Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 

Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 

Making it a companionable form. 

Comradeship here, too! Indeed, on a mid- 

winter night, what friendship is more evident 


or more welcome than that of the open fire? 
7 + 


OUR TRADE WITH CANADA. 


LTHOUGH Canada rejected reciprocity 
A with the United States in 1911, our 
trade with the Dominion, both in 
imports and in exports, has greatly increased, 
and is now larger than ever. In imports it 
advanced from $101,000,000 in 1911 to $204,- 
000,000 in 1916; in exports from 3270, 000,000 
in 1911 to $467,000,000 in 1916. As the total 
population of Canada is undoubtedly not more 
than 9,000,000 persons, the figures indicate 
that the value of our products consumed in 
the Dominion is on the average more than $50 
for each person, counting both sexes and all 
ages. 

It is an interesting fact that, although Canada 
collects a much lower duty on goods imported 
from Great Britain or any British possession 
than on goods from other countries, its trade 
with England, even on dutiable goods, in- 
creases slowly or not at all. We should, of 
course, expect that, while England is so much 
occupied with war, its ability to compete with 
us would be impaired; but even so we should 
hardly expect to find, as by the last Canadian 
government report we do find, that for the 
year that ended on March 31, 1916, the imports 
from the United Kingdom were just under 
$80,000,000 in value—less than one fifth of 
those from the United States. In fact, during 


| that year Canada imported from this country 


manufactures of iron and steel alone to the 
value of almost $60,000,000, or three fourths 
as much as the importations of all merchandise 
from Great Britain. 

Why is it? It seems to be a sufficient expla- 
Nation that in everything except their political 
relations and their form of government Cana- 
dians are as like ‘‘ Americans’ as a citizen of 
New Hampshire is like a citizen of Minnesota. 
Drop a man from Ohio into a town in Ontario, 
without letting him know that he is under the 
British flag, and it will take him some time to 
discover it. The streets, the houses, the trolley 
cars, the shops, the churches, the newspapers, 
the dress of the people, are all of the familiar 
type, and everything is different from what he 
would see in the Old World. Sothe Canadian, 
who likes the same sort of things that Ameri- 
cans like, and who likes to get them quickly, 
comes for them to the merchants of a country 
with which he nevertheless would not make 
a trade agreement. 

But habit, too, plays an important part in 
the matter. The Canadians long ago became 
accustomed to English cotton goods, and so 
they continue to buy them, and until lately 
have bought very few of ours. But when a 
Canadian woman goes to buy a corset, she 
selects from a stock.that_last year consisted of 
$4000 worth from Great Britain and $421,000 
worth from the United States. The same thing 
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is virtually true of all textiles; for whereas the | 
old country has had almost a monopoly of 
fabrics, —cotton, wool, linen, silk, —the United 
States has much the larger share of the trade ' 
in the wearing apparel made from them. The 
war is greatly helping our export trade in 
fabrics, but we may not be able to keep the 
gain when peace comes. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate took up the im- 
migration bill, and adopted the amendment 
that bars Hindus and certain other Asiatics. 
That is not done by naming the races that are 
to be excluded, but by outlining certain geo- 
graphical areas from which immigrants will 
not be accepted. * 
RMY AND NAVY.—The report of Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, chief of staff, issued on 
December 7th, declared that the events of the 


summer had shown the militia system author- | 


ized by the Huy law to be a costly and com- 
plete failure, and urged a system of universal 
military training as the only one that could 
produce a respectable military force of sufficient 
size for the defense of the country. —Secre- 
tary Daniels of the navy, in his annual report, 
pleaded that the navy be further strengthened, 
since it was the first line of national defense, 
and if it were strong enough would be the only 
line of defense needed. 
® 
HE DEUTSCHLAND.—The commer- 
cial sabmarine Deutschland arrived safely 
in German waters on December 10th. 
* 
HE PROGRESSIVES.—The division in 
the ranks of the Progressive party was 
emphasized during the week. A number of 
leading Progressives who supported Mr. 
Hughes met at Chicago and voted to ask that 
they be represented in the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. At the same time a call 
was issued by the Progressive National Com- 
mittee for a conference at St. Louis, to form 
plans for a new, liberal political organization to 
contain men from different parties. Most of the 
leaders in this movement supported Mr. Wilson. 
* 


ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.—The 
German government, in a note received 


be in fewer hands, and that the methods of 
government must be simplified and energized. 
Accordingly a new council of five members— 
Messieurs Briand, Ribot and Thomas, General 
Lyautey and Admiral Lacaze—was formed. In 
some quarters there was a demand for a con- 
centration of power in a single hand if the 
right man could be found. 

On December 13th General Joffre was trans- 
ferred from the command in the field to an 
advisory post connected with the new war 
council in Paris, and General Nivelle, the com- 
mander.at Verdun, was named commander in 


It is clear that in France, as well asin England, 
there is a feeling that the most has not been 
made of the opportunities and the resources 
of the Allies, and that henceforth matters in 
the bureaus and in the tield must be pushed 
forward relentlessly. 

On December 12th Chancellor Bethmann 

Hollweg told the Reichstag that the govern- 
| ments of Germany, Austria, Turkey and 
Bulgaria had united on proposals for peace, 
which were to be transmitted through neutral 
powers to the enemy. He declared that the 

Central European powers were everywhere 
| victorious, but that, in order to put an end 
,to bloodshed, they were willing to take the 
first step in the direction of peace. The 
precise terms were not made public, but it 
was understood that they would suggest a 
return to the status before the war, except in 
the east, where Poland and Lithuania should 
be erected into independent kingdoms and the 
Balkan question left to the peace conferen 
with the likelihood that Germany would insis 
on Austrian control of 
Serbia. It was not be- 
lieved that the Entente 
powers would consent to 
these terms. 

The Roumanian armies 
continued to fall back 
before the Germans, but 
the rear-guard actions 
became more frequent, 
and occasionally Petro- 
grad reported a local suc- 
cess for their arms. It 
was apparent that the Roumanians would try 
to make a stand on a line of the Buzeu River, 
and it is possible that the Germans would not 
seriously try to force such a line if it were 
established. Meanwhile the Russians con- 
tinued their attacks in the Trotus valley of 





GENERAL NIVELLE 





in Washington on December 7th, admitted that | northern Roumania, where they are holding 
one of its submarines torpedoed the Peninsular | hack German efforts to take the retreating 
and Orient liner Arabia without warning, | Roumanians in the rear. 

because the commander believed the ship to be; ‘The Roumanian defeat has been costly. 
amilitary transport. In reply toa request from, Berlin declares that about 100,000 prisoners 
the German government, the State Department ; have been taken, together with vast quantities 
forwarded to Berlin the evidence, which is! of oil, grain and military supplies. At least 


regarded at Washington as proving conclusively 
that neither the Arabia nor the Marina was 
an army transport, or in government service. 
—On December sth Secretary of State Lan- 
sing made public the protest of his department 
against the deportation of Belgian citizens into 
Germany. The protest declared that the action 
of Germany was ‘‘in contravention of all prec- 
edent and of those humane principles of inter- 
national practice which have long been accepted 
and followed by civilized nations. ’? 
» 

EW BRITISH MINISTRY.—Mr. Lloyd- 

George announced his new ministry. It 
included Lord Derby as Secretary for War, 
Sir Edward Carson as First Lord of the Ad-' 
miralty, Mr. Balfour as Foreign Minister, Dr. j 
Christopher Addison as Minister of Munitions 
and Baron Devonport as Food Controller. | 
‘The inner cabinet or war 
council is to consist of the | 
Premier, Lord Curzon of | 
Kedleston, Lord Milner, ; 
Mr. Arthur Henderson | 
and Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. | 
Law is also to act as Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer. | 
The government is on the 
whole a coalition of Radi- ; 
cals and Conservatives ; 
the Liberals who are in 
the ministry are very few, 
and exclusively business men. ‘The political | 
leaders of Liberalism followed Mr. Asquith | 
into retirement, and the Liberal party will 
act as the opposition—although a friendly and j 
not a factious opposition. On the whole, the 
new government has been well received by | 
the country. 





Davio LLovo-GeoRae 
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ECENT DEATHS.—On December 10th, 
Field Marshal Prince Oyama, Japanese 
general, aged 74.—On December Sth, John 
D. Archbold, millionaire oil merchant, aged 68, 


THE BUROPEAN WAR. 


(From December 7th to December 13th.) 

The most remarkable events of the week 
were not on the battlefield, but in the capitals 
of the warring nations. The overthrow of the 
Asquith coalition cabinet and thé emergence ; 
of Mr. Lloyd-George as premier at the head 
of a small and energetic war council was fol- - 
lowed by a somewhat similar crisis in France. 
Premier Briand was not deposed, but Parlia- 
ment voted that the conduct of the war must; 


ja third of the Roumanian armies must have 
been destroyed as fighting forces. It was re- 
ported that Prince William of Hohenzollern, 
who is a brother of the King of Roumania, 
was with the invading army, and might be 
declared king by the Germans. 

Greece was in turmoil all the week. It is 
clear enough that the King is eager to act as 
the open ally of Germany, but dares not do so. 
| Not only the army, which is as a body faithful 
to him, but a good many armed reservists are 
ready to come to his support; and if Hinden- 
burg should reinforce the Bulgarian army 
| north of Saloniki and begin a determined 
offensive against General Sarrail, it is certain 
that Constantine would try to attack him 
simultaneously in the rear. The Allies know 
their danger; if they permit the Greek army 
to mobilize in sufficient strength to carry out 
the King’s plans, the Saloniki army can hardly 
escape disaster. What is not clear is whether 
the country stands behind the King, and what 
would be the effect of a declaration of war 
against his government by ‘the Allies. On 
December 13th Greek troops were reported to 
have taken Katerina from the French force 
that occupied it, and more fighting was in 
prospect. Admiral du Fournet, the French 
naval commander at Athens, has been suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Gaucher. 

‘There were German attacks west of the 
Meuse near Verdun, and in Apremont forest 
near St. Mihiel. Berlin announced that the 
Germans were again in command of the summit 
of Hill Number 304 near Verdun. 

Archduke Charles Stephen of Austria, a 
cousin of the late emperor, was appointed 
regent of Poland, with the prospect of election 
as king, if the plans of Germany concerning 
Poland are realized. 

A number of vessels were reported sunk 
during the week. The most conspicuous were 
the French battleship Sujfren, which disap- 
peared with all on board in the Bay of Biscay, 
and the former Anchor liner Caledonia, Four 
Norwegian, one Danish and one Greek ship 
were sunk by German submarines, together 
with six or seven British ships. 

A mysterious vessel, supposed to be a German 
commerce raider, was reported to be at large 
in the Atlantic, and on December 11th it was 
thought to be in the Gulf of Mexico. The ship 
was said to be heavily armed and fitted with 
torpedo tubes. 

The deportation of Belgians continued. 
Cardinal Mercier was again confined to his 
palace for protesting so vigorously ninst it. 








chief of the armies of the north and northeast. , 





| 
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- The Plainest Proof 
Indorses Goodyears 


Only an expert can pass judgment on an auto- 
mobile tire by inspection. 

Differences in appearance, construction and 
materials are too slight, on the face of them, to 
serve asan infallible guide for the average buyer. 


But differences in performance are unmis- 
takable. 


Once in service, the superiority of the good 
tire over the bad—in mileage accomplished, in 
distances covered without trouble, in satisfac- 
tion rendered—cannot be hidden. 


Upon such clear and material distinctions is 
founded the overwhelming preference for 
Goodyear Tires. 

They are so plainly superior to ordinary tires 
that more of them are purchased by American 
motorists than any other brand. 


Month after month, the country over. 


A tire less resolute, less able, less thoroughly 
and uniformly good—could not sustain its popu- 
larity in the face of such stern and uncompro- 
mising trial. 

But Goodyear popularity endures—and is 
growing. 

You know what that means. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’? Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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THE LAST PAGE OF 


THE MISSAL 
By Arthur Ketchum 


ILE lilies at our cloister gate 
Stand white before the sun, 
And each has its own word of praise, 
And God hears every one. 


And in the linden’s leafy bough 
Through all these summer days, 

A hundred linnets sing to Him— 
Yet God hears each one’s praise. 


He hath so many goodly things, 
Recks He for what I bring? 

He hath so many choristers, 
What matter if I sing? 


Yea, but his love will have it so, 
That He to whom belong 

All things that are will lack one praise, 
And miss one broken song. 


This fs the Book that I have made; 
I wrought it line by line; 

[think that I might make it his, 
God made It to be mine. 












* * 

THE MAN WHO WAS SENT. 

HY, man you’re burying your talent In 

a place like this!” the minister's friend 

id earnestly, almost fudignantly. 

‘Out in the thick of things, with your 

abilities, you could accomplish almost 

anything. If you stay on here, the 

world will soon forget there Is such a fellow as 
alph Denniston.” 

Denniston smiled, his familiar quizzical smile. 

I don’t believe God ts forgetting, MeQuiston. 
When I came out to this little frontier town, fifteen 
years ago, I was confident that 1 was being sent. 
If I hadn’t been, I think I should have gone some- 
where else. After I had taught six months in the 
stuffy, overcrowded, little school building on the 
hill yonder, I was surer of it than ever. I knew 
the place needed me, or a better man, and I didn’t 
see any likelihood that the better man would come. 
The pupils ‘took to me,’ as the parents say, and 
1 knew I had an influence with them. I could 
point out a good many cases now where I’ve ‘got 
results.” 

“The salary is small, and I’ve had a dozen 
‘better’ offers. They’ve come mostly through 
old college classmates, and for that reason it’s 
pained me to turn them down; but—well, Pve 
never heard the order to leave from the One In 
Command. That may sound like mysticism to a 
hard-headed, practical man of affairs like you, 
MeQuiston, but it’s very real to me, and, yes, I 
might as well say it, very precious and satisfying. 
I doubt whether a salary of ten thousand a year 
would give me the peace of mind it does to know 
that I’m where God wants me to be. 

“I won’t say I don’t have my longings for what 
you call ‘the thick of things.’ That’s unavoidable, 
after a fellow has once known the thrill of big 
undertakings and the zest of neck-and-neck com- 
petition. But [ think of It like this: When the 
workday is over, I'd want to feel that I could face 
God with a clear conscience about this thing. I'd 
hate to confess that ’'d obeyed the Heavenly 
Vision at the start, and later on quibbled, and pre- 
tended I couldn’t see it any longer.” 

“I don’t know but you’re more than half right,” 
the other admitted soberly. His eyes narrowed 
upon the white school building on the hilltop, and 
there was a long silence. ‘To feel sure God knows 
where to find you, because He sent you there and 
never gave you orders to leave—that’s a great 
thought, Denniston.” 

e* ¢ 
CONCERNING AN ENEMY. 
ELL!’ Rhoda Dearborn’s eyes opened 
wide. ‘Of course, Louise, I knew 
you'd be interested, or I wouldn’t have 
rushed over with the news, but con- 
sidering that Antoinette Ilsley has 
positively gone out of her way to treat 
you hatefully, I fail to understand just why you 
should be rapturously delighted!” 

“am 1?” Louise said, laughing. “I shouldn’t 
have called it quite that, but I’m glad, glad, glad! 
It takes her off my mind. And she has been 
horrid. No one was ever so horrid to me before.” 

“Then will you please explain why you’re jubl- 
lant when she inherits a fortune, and goes to New 
York to live in a palace and have everything she 
wants, and be snubbler and toploftier than ever? 
It doesn’t please me particularly. I don’t wish 
her any real harm, but I’m human, and I'd like to 
see her brought down a peg, instead of pitehforked 
to the top of the heap! It would have done her 
good, too.”” 

“You're a loyal soul, Rhoda, and you always did 
resent your friends’ grievances more than they 
do themselves. But I’m human, too,—very, very 
human,—and I detest Antoinette as heartily as I 
know how; so heartily that I’ve detested myself 
whenever I’ve thought about her. It makes me 
positively sick to feel so about anyone, and to 
think that anyone can feel as she’s shown she does 
toward me! I’ve been ashamed and—well, rather 
seared. I was afraid I was learning to hate her, 
and I hadn’t supposed I’d ever hate anyone —” 

“She deserved it)” 

o one does—not hate. Dislike, yes; distrust, 
yes; even contempt, yes, sometimes. But not 
hate. And now she’s going away, right out of my 
world, and I shan’t have to worry about her any 





more—don’t you see? Because if I really had | 


grown horrid myself over her horridness, I couldn’t 
be so willing for her to have all the luck she wants 
in everything, If only she’ll go! I don’t mean [I'm 
angelic enough to rejoice in her happiness; I can’t 
do that. But I don’t grudge it to her; honestly, I 
don’t, and that makes me feel more braced in my 
self-respect than you can Imagine.” 

“You poordear! She must have made you more 
unhappy than we ever guessed—the cat!” cried 
Rhoda. 

Louise sobered suddenly from her glowing ex- 
ment. 

‘To feel you have an enemy,” she said slowly. 
“It isn't a joke, ever, is it? Not just some one 
who’s angry with you for a time, but some one 
who wishes you ill, and tries to hurt you always. 
Antoinette is just a cat, as you call her, and she 
ean only scratch. It wasn’t her claws that went 
so deep—it was being afraid she’d make a cat of 
ine. I'm not very good, and Hve a temper, and. 
suppose TH always get angry with people once in 
&@ While, and say and do things that aren’t kind; 
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but I’ve never been anyone’s enc T know it 
now—never, never! and L hope tnever shall be.” 

“Nor TL, either," assented Rhoda seriously. She 
added, with a sudden quirk at the corner of her 
mouth, “But that doesn’t prevent me from wishing 
the enemies of my friends as much wholesome 


discipline as would be good for their souls!” 














IN THE GRAIN VAULT. 
“A MISSIONARY has to be a Jack -of-all- 





trades,” remarked Rev. Yandel Collins, 

who was home on a furlough after twenty 
years in South Africa. “There was an under- 
ground room, about eight feet deep by eight 
square, walled with brick and plastered with tarred 
cement, beneath the children’s bedroom in our 
mission house at Mupola; it was for storing corn, 
or mealie, as they call it in Natal, I didn't like 
to use it because it was so damp, dd fora year £ 
had been using galvanized iron tanks that I riv 
eted and soldered myself. [had almost forgotten 
the existence of the old corn cellar when, toward 
the close of the next rainy season, we noticed a 
jst wge, sickening odor pervading the house. 
; When [ removed the square wooden lid over one 
end of the old vault, the stench was enough to 
knock youdown. A few qui of moulded mealle 
had been left on the cellar floor; rats had enlarged 
acrack in one corner in order to get at this prov- 
ender, and the heavy rains had seeped through 
the rat hole and left about six inches of water, 
wherein some of the rats had drowned themselves. 
You can imagine what the smeli was like. 

“1 ordered Malus! and Mutyani, two gigantic 
Zulus, to clean out that vault; but they refused, 
unless 1 would go down first. They firmly be- 
Neved that a demon dwelt in that Dlack hole! 

“So I got the two boys to stand over the trap- 
door while I prepared to descend the short ladder 
that leaned against the wall a foot from the 
opening. 1 lowered a pail on the end of a stout 
rope, which I made Malusi take hold of, and then, 
with a lighted candle in one hand and a shovel in 
the other, I swung down on my elbows until my 
feet found the ladder. 1 tested ft, found it appar- 
ently firm, took another step downward; and then 
with one last, long breath T let go my hold on the 
floor and trusted my whole weight to the ladder. 

“The ladder was as rotten as everything else in 
that pit. I had not taken more than one step when 























flickered out, and [ sat down with a mighty splash 
in six inches of muck! 

“I felt sick all over, and when I tried to rise I 
could hardly stagger to my knees. I touched the 
rope tied to the pail, and grasped It firmly. 

“*Pull on the rope!’ I cried, and I gave the cord 
an anxious jerk. ‘Malusi, Mutyani, pullt’ The 
whole length of rope slipped and splashed down 
beside me. ‘The two boys had run off in a panic. 
‘Mary, get some help quick! I am belng pol- 
soned!’ [I cried to my wife; but I got no an: 

“My temples throbhed as if they would burst, my 
ears roared, strange lights danced before my eyes 
and a powerful hand seemed to be constricting 
my throat and chest so that 1 could not breathe, 
I was being poisoned by the noxious gases. With 
a tremendous effort 1 dragged myself to my feet; 
just then I heard my wife's 
voice above me. ‘Can’t you get 
” she called. 

e absurdity of the question 
had a stimulating effect upon 
me. 

“No, of course not!’ I roared 
angrily. ‘The ladder fs broken.’ 
I felt my knees giving way, and 
T ended with a cry like that of a 
sick child, ‘Help!’ 

“Don’t get mad,’ she soothed. 
‘I have been after those boys. 
Here’s Malusi, Where's the 
rope?’ She had persuaded that 
big Zulu baby to return. He was 
as strong as an ox, but I had 
dropped the rope when I had 
struggled to my feet. ‘It’s here 
at my feet, but I don’t dare to 
goafter it. Sewer gas!’ I called. 

“*What!’ my wife gasped; 
then she called out cheerfully, ‘Well, never mind; 
keep up your courage! I'll fetch another rope!’ 

“*T_)'m afraid I can’t last much longer,’ I 
faltered. 

“My wife answered promptly, ‘Here, then, 
Malusi will reach down his hand. Malusi, reach 
down your hand! Grab hold!’ 

“As she spoke I felt the hand of the native touch 
my hair. I clutched it convulsively, and then I 
went limp all over; but I felt him get his other 
hand in the collar of my shirt. When I came to, I 
was lying outdoors on the grass, and the world 
never seemed so bright and fair as it did then. 
You see, as soon as Malusi had got his enormous 
paws on me, I was safe; but it’s a mystery to me 
how he ever dragged me out of that hole, strong 
as he is. My wife says she helped, too, which, of 
course, explains everything! 

“That afternoon, with a new ladder and plenty 
of ropes, the Zulus cleaned out the vault; and the 
next day I went down myself and cemented the rat 
hole, and splashed a lot of good, clean, hot tar 
round, and the job was done.” 
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A SLIGHT ERROR. 


'T was on April 14, 1838, that Donald Alexander 
I Smith bade farewell to his parents, his sisters 

and boyhood friends in Forres, Scotland. He 
did not see his native town again for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Howbelt, that “noblest prospect a Scotchman 
ever sees—the highroad to London” was not 
| for him. His trunk went forward by carrier, and 
on foot he set out to Aberdeen, embarking in a 
coasting schooner thence to the English capital. 
Apropos of that springtime trudge to Aberdeen an 
anecdote may be narrated here. 

One morning in the early years of the present 
century, says Mr. Deckles Willson in his “Life of 
Lord Strathcona,” an elderly individual, not very 
prepossessing as to appearance, called at the 
office of the High Commissioner for Canada in 
London and asked to see Lord Strathcona. He 
was told that his lordship was far too busy to 
see any but those who had appointments with 
him. 

“Well,” was the confident reply, “he’ll see me If 
you tell him that my father drove him to Aberdeen 
when hi iled for Canada,” 

The message was taken in to Lord Strathcona, 
and word came out that the visitor was to be ad- 
mitted. Five minutes later he emerged, with a 
five-pound note crackling in his palm. 

Three weeks later the same man reappeared. 











it gave way witha soft, bending squash; my candle | 
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Again they told him how busy the High Commis- 
sioner was, and again his answer was, “Tell him 
my father drove him to Aberdeen when he salled 
for Car He was admitted, and emerged 
rustling another five-pound note. 

A few weeks later he presented himself a third 
time. The seeretary felt that the limits of benevo- 
lenee must have been reached, He went into Lord 
Strathcona’s private office and said: 

“Here is this broken-down Aberdonian, my lord, 
come to sce you again—the man wlio says his 
father drove you to Aberdeen when you went to 
Canada. He has had two five-pound notes from 

| your lordship already.”” 

| “Indeed!” said Lord Strathcona, in his quiet 
way. “Give him another five-pound note and tell 
him he need not come again. You may ‘add that 
his father did not drive me to Aberdeen when I 
went to Canada. Asa matter of fact, | walked.” 
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| GERMAN TRENCH HOUSES. 


: TT: E German front in the West, the London 
Times tells us, is like a huge village that is 
strung out along a road three hundred miles 

ilong. Of course the houses are all underground. 

| Still they are houses of one or two floors, built 

j aeecording to certain official designs. The main 

entrance from the trench level is through a steel 
| door, of a pattern apparently standardized, so that. 

i hundreds come from the factory on one order, and 








A TRENCH HALLWAY 
| 

missing parts ean be easily replaced. The heavily 
timbered doorway is made to their measure. In- 
side, a flight of from twelve to thirty-six stairs 
| leads down at an easy angle. The treads of the 
| stairs and the descending root of the stairease are 
\formed of mining frames of stout timber, with 
| double top sills; the walls are of thick planks 
notched at the top and bottom to fit the frames, 
j and strengthened with fron tie-rods that run from 
, top to bottom of the stairs and with thick wooden 
| struts at right angles to the tie-rods. 
\ At the foot of the stairs a tunneled corridor runs 
| straight forward for perhaps fifty yards, aud from 
} it rooms and minor passages open on elther side. 
; In some of the dugouts a second staircase leads to 
'a lower floor, which may be as much as thirty or 
forty feet below the trench level 

These staireases, passages and 
rooms are usually completely 
lined with planks. In one typi- 
eal dugout each section of a 
platoon had its allotted place 
for messing and sleeping, its 






sage, and its own emergency 
exit tothe trench. In another, 
used as a dressing station, there 
were beds for thirty-two pa- 
tients and a fair-sized operating 
room. A third, near Mametz, 
was designed to house three 
hundred men, with the needful 
kitchens,.provision and muni- 
tion storerooms, a well, a forge, 
an engine room and a motor 
room. Many of the captured 
dugouts were thus lighted by 
electricity, 

Tn the officers’ quarters there 
have been found full-length mirrors, comfortable 
bedsteads, cushioned armchairs and some pictures. 
One room is lined with glazed “sanitary” wall 
paper, and the present English occupant is con- 
vineed by elreumstantial evidence that his prede- 
cessor lived there with his wife and child. Clearly, 
there was no expectation of an early inove. 
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THE UNNEIGHBORLY PEASLEES. 
HERE had been neighborly malice in’ Mr. 
| Hyne’s eye as he came up the road, and 
Mr. Peasiee, who watched him approach, felt 
vaguely uneasy. Now that Hyne had reached the 
gate and drooped his lean six feet of frame over 
the top, Caleb felt convinced that his friend in- 
tended to “thorn” him. 

“What’s Sarilla Coggins goin’ round the town 
for, sayin’ that you’n Mis’ Peaslee ain’t neigh- 
borly?”” Mr. Hyne demanded in one breath. 

Mr. Peaslee’s ruddy face became even ruddier. 

“It’s on account of a sign we hung up,” he 
replied, his sunny humor coming to the surface 
in spite of his embarrassment. “I don’t believe 
Sarilla’s quite as strong a b’liever in signs as she 
was.” 

“Signs?” repeated Mr. Hyne, groping for a rea- 
son in the remark. 

Caleb nodded reassuringly. 

“IT want you to understand, to start with,” he 
began, ‘‘that I’m the last man in the world, and 
so’s my wife, to go to warnin’ any neighbor out of 
our house, less’n it seems the only way to do; and 
in this case we couldn’t see no other way. When 
I come down with the grippe a spell ago and 
couldn’t get out of doors to do a namable thing, 
and I couldn't find a man in town to come and do 
for me, nuther, the work was all throwed onto my 
wife—the barn work and the housework and then, 
on top of that, ’tendin’ out on me, and, as you c’n 
imagine, the upshot of it was, the woman was ’bout 
wore out. 

“She wouldn’t leave me except to rush through 
what few things jest had to be done round the 
barn. She’d dragged in a sofy that used to stand 
in the front entry, and nights she slept on that, or 
tried to, what time she wa’n’t up tinkerin’ round 
me. But at last she got so pale and dragged out 
that I was scared, and that didn’t help me to get 
well, mebbe. 

“She lost so much sleep,” Mr. Peaslee went on, 
“that fin'ly she begun to keteh a wink now and 
then through the day, and that’s where|the trouble, 
| Started. Sarilla Coggins’ house is backed right up 
| to ourn, and she was always p'sessed to ‘run In’ 











own place for parade in a pas- | 


| at the back door jest the minute my wife would 
vet laid down for a nap—and you know what 
la’s clack ts!”” 
“Ruther have the grippe than Sarilla, any day,” 
agreed Mr. Hyne. 

“Well, we had ’em both,” remarked Caleb. 
“We stood it jest as long as we could, and then we 
agreed something had got to be done. So my wife 
hunted up a big card and I made out to print a 
sign: ‘Please keep out, Mrs. Peaslee Is trying to 
sleep’; and then my wife went out and tacked It 
on the back door. 

“Well, sir, Hyne,” declared Mr. Peaslee, “that 
sign hadn’t been there ten minutes, and my wife 
hadn’t but jest fell off to sleep, when we heard 
some one open the front door, and in come Sarilla! 

“*T see you stickin’ up that sign,’ she says, all 
eager, ‘and I run over to see what It said. Then 
IT remembered I didn’t see you stick one up on the 
front porch, and I thought that was where ’twould 
do the most good—no one ever uses the back door 
but me, anyway. So I shifted it for you,’ she says, 
‘to save you the trouble. And then I thought 
*‘long’s I was over I'd run in for a spell and try to 
cheer you both up a mite,’ and down she planted 
herself in a chair! 

“My wife was all wore out, or she’d have held 
herself more In hand; but as ’twas, her temper 
snapped like a string. She sot up on that sofy as 
straight as a drum major, and she says, ‘Sarilla 
Coggins, I put that sign up where I wanted it to 
be! It’s the back door that’s been breakin’ me of 
what rest I could have got. Now I’m goin’ out and 
shift it back again where It was! And I don’t 
; Want you should meddle with it again.’ 

“Ill say this for Sarilla,” said Mr. Peaslee in 
tribute: “she ain’t slow to understand the spoken 
word, She bounced out of that chair so mad that 
her voice fairly shook! 
| ©*Well,’ she snapped, ‘I must say, comin’ from 

a neighbor— But my wife sort of herded her 
out through the door and shut It, and In less’n no 
time we heard her door slam ’nough to take It off'n 
the hinges, most. 

“And I shouldn’t wonder,” speculated Caleb 
slowly, “If mebbe that was what started Sarilla 
spreadin’ talk ’bout our bein’ onneighborly. You 
s'pose it had anything to do with it, Hyne?” 
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HAVE SOME DOGFISH? 


Te establish a market for the dogfish as an 
article of food, Secretary Redfield of the De- 
partment of Commerce has begun a vigorous 
campaign. For fifteen years the fishermen of the 
New England coast have sought relief from this 
menace to our food fisheries. They have tried to 
get Congress to pay a bounty on dogfish or to es- 
tablish government-owned reduction works. Such 
bills have all failed, because the Bureau of Fisher- 
fes has persistently withheld its approval, largely 
on account of the expense elther plan involves. 
Satisfied that the dogfish is a good food fish, the 
government officials Intend to try to convince the 
public of that fact. The greatest obstacle they are 
likely to meet is in the very name of the fish, and 
accordingly they are considering the idea of re- 
naming it. 

There is a smooth dogfish, Afustelua canis, found 
in the more southern waters, but the horned dog- 
fish, Squalus acanthias, is the one that infests the 
waters of New England and Nova Scotia. Secre- 
tary Redfield thinks that one of the Latin names, 
like acanthias, may be a good one under which to 
| introduce the fish asa food product. Experiments 
were made last summer in canning, smoking and 
salting the fish, which the Bureau of Fisheries says 
is quite as edible as the swordfish, the tuna, or the 
pink salmon, for all of which there is an excellent 
market. 

To those unfamiliar with the history of the ocean 
fisheries, it seems strange that one comparatively 
small species of shark—for that is what the dog- 
fish js—should threaten the entire food fisheries 
with extinction. But the dogfish is a predacious 
fish that has no enemies to keep its own numbers 
down. By itself it could not seriously affect the 
supply of food fish; but our fisheries take every 
year millions of fish from the sea, while the dog- 
fish have been left unmolested to prey upon the 
diminished numbers of the haddock, cod, cusk, 
hake, pollock, mackerel and herring. There are 
not enough fish for us and for the dogfish, too. 
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THE SPLASH. 


N old farmer and his wife drove to market one 
A day. It had been a very wet day, and large 
pools of water had formed in the roadway 
between the farm and the town. On the return 
journey, says London Notes, he met an old friend. 
“And how are you, to-day?” was the friendly 
greeting. 
“Oh, very well, thank you!” 
farmer. 
“How fs the missus?” continued the friend. 
“Fine, fine!” answered the farmer. ‘She's be- 
hind there’—jerking his thumb toward the back 
seat. 
“She’s not there!” said the astonished friend. 
The old farmer turned and looked over his shoul- 
der. Then he coolly replied: 
“Humph! That would be the splash, then!” 


answered the 
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“ON THE JOB.” 


'N Montana, says Harper's Magazine, a railway 
bridge had been destroyed by fire, and it was 
necessary to replace it. Two days later came 

the superintendent of the division. Alighting from 
his private car, he encountered the old master 
bridge builder. 

“Bill,” said the superintendent,—and the words 
quivered with energy,—“I want this job rushed. 
Every hour’s delay costs the company money. 
Have you the engineer’s plans for the new 
bridge?” 

“I don’t know,” sald the bridge builder, “wheth- 
er the engineer has his picture drawed yet, but 
the bridge is up and the trains is passin’ over it.” 
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A CHRISTMAS 
MYSTERY. 


BY CLAYTON H. ERNST. 


I: was Christmas morning in Ben- 

[ iiteen. and snow was falling lazily 

out of a sky that seemed at every 
moment to be on the point of becoming 
cloudless and blue. ‘The flakes were 
large and feathery and sparkling, as if 
up above they had danced in the sun- 
light, and they settled on the ground so 
softly that they made no sound. At 
any other time Bobbie DeWitt and his 
brother Tom would have liked to sit by 
the window and watch the snow come 
down, but to-day they were too much excited 
to remain quiet for even ten seconds. There 
was a mystery in the house! 

At four o’clock the day before, father had 
come home. Tom and Bobbie had caught sight 
of him far down the street and had shouted, 
‘*Here comes dad!’’ Then something unex- 
pected had happened. 

Mother had said, ‘‘No, don’t run out to meet 
him this time. Go into the dining room and 
shut the door, please.’’ 

The two boys had obeyed with strange feel- 
ings. From the dining room they had heard 
their father mount the front steps, walk across 
the piazza, enter the door and speak to their 
mother. What he said was spoken too low for 
them to catch the words, and presently they 
heard him go upstairs and open the door to 
the guest room. He was gone a long time, 
but finally he came down and mother called: 

‘*All right, boys; you may come out now!’’ 

They rushed into the hall with many ques- 
tions on their tongues; but father only tousled 
their hair and laughed—and there was some- 
thing in the twinkle of his eyes that made 
Bobbie and Tom more certain than ever that 
he was keeping a great secret from them. 
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CHRISTMAS 
AFTER- 
THOUGHT 


@y R.B.KIRBY 


EAR SANTA. 
You were good to me, 

To send such lovely Christmas toys! 

I’m just as grateful as can be, 
And s0 are all the girls and boys. 

I'll drop a line to tell you so, 
And wish I had a gift to send, 

To carry some such joy, you know, 
As your gifts gave 

Your Loving Friend.” 
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Just before supper they met father unex- 
pectedly in the hall with something in his hand, 
which he hurriedly concealed. 

‘*It looked like a dish,’’ said Bobbie. 

‘Run along downstairs, you youngsters !’’ 
cried father, and he kept his back turned 
toward them, with his coat all spread out in a 
very funny manner, until they were out of 
sight in the hall below. Then the boys thought 
that they heard him put a key in the door of 
the guest room. 

All of that had happened yesterday; it was 
Christmas morning now, with the feathery 
snowflakes falling—and the mystery had only 
deepened. The guest room was still locked, 
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THE RACE IN THE FOREST. 


BY G. H. SMITH. 


must have riders in the race! You, Willy 


is Prong Horn,” said Willy Wolf, and | Wolf, shall ride on Prong Horn; you, Billy 


“Ts fastest runner of all the wood folk 


he looked round in a way that showed 
he did not believe that anyone would dispute 
him. 
‘‘Oh,no; White Throat is the fastest !’’ cried 
Billy Bear at once. 
“‘You are both wrong,’’ said Ray Coon. 
**Velvet Eyes is the fastest deer in the forest 
—the fastest on this side of the big mountain. ’’ 


ORAWH BY H. BOYLBTON DUMMER 





Bear, on White Throat; and you, Ray Coon, 
on Velvet Eyes. Now get ready!’ 

All this time Gray Squirrel and Bouncer 
Rabbit had been whispering together, apart 
from the others, at the foot of a big pine. Now 
Gray Squirrel ran up to Grandpa Fox and 
cried out so that all could hear: 

‘*What is the race for—to see which is the 


THERE WAS A FALLEN TREE THAT ALL MUST LEAP OVER. 


And so they argued, and their friends joined 
in the argument. ‘The three deer themselves 
had little to say, but they held their heads 
high and each made it plainly understood that 
he was very proud of his speed, and each in 
his heart felt sure that he could run faster than 
any living creature—perhaps even faster than 
the West Wind itself. 

At last Grandpa Fox, the wisest of all the 
wood folk, spoke up. } 

‘Idle talk! Idle talk!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Boast- 
ing settles nothing. You must have a race. 
That is the only way to settle it.’’ 

‘*Good !’’ cried the others. ‘‘A race!l’? 

‘The course shall be straight through the 
forest, from side to side,’’ went on Grandpa 
Fox. ‘* You, Grandpa Wolf and Grandpa 
Rabbit, go to the farther side and see that the 
start is fair. And you, Grandpa Coon and 

Roundface Owl, stay here with me. We will 
be the judges at the finish line.’” 

Just then Grandpa Coon reached up and 

whispered in the ear of Grandpa Fox. 

“Oh, yes,’ sald Grandpa Fox, ‘‘the deer 





H's eyes were gleaming bright with joy 

When Santa read the missive 
through; 

“Such letter from a girl or boy 
Repays the work I had to do! 

I wish that more would write to me, 
To tell me of their Christmas cheer ; 

’T would help me in the plans, you see, 

I’m making for another year.” 
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and father still laughed and twinkled his eyes 
when the boys asked questions. 

In the living room there was a Christmas 
tree that sparkled with tinsel stars and glass 
balls and fuzzy silver ropes, and among its 
branches were packages and bundles of many 
shapes and sizes—long and narrow, thick and 
bulgy, little and big. ‘hat was the way it 
always was in the DeWitt house on Christmas 
—but never before had there been a locked 
guest room with a mystery inside. 

“*I’d give a thousand million dollars to know 
what it is!’’ said Tom, who did not begin to 
realize how much money that really is. 

Bobbie merely sighed very deeply and 
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A moment later they were in line. Then 
Grandpa Wolf barked the word ‘‘Go!’’ 

The three deer flew like the wind, and in 
places where the branches were low the three 
riders had all they could do to stay in their 
seats. In the open places the snow was deeper, 
and there Bouncer Rabbit, with little Gray 
Squirrel on his back, was able to gain on the 
flying deer—for Bouncer barely sank into the 
snow at all. Prong Horn slipped down on a 
piece of ice, where the wind had blown the 
snow away, and so he fell a bit behind. 

Bouncer Rabbit was covering the ground in 
long leaps. The others had no time to jeer 
at him now. His heart was 
thumping his sides—less be- 
cause he was getting tired 
than from the excitement of 
the race and the hope of vic- 
tory. He must win, because 
his good friend, Gray Squir- 
rel, expected him to win and 
had told the others that he 


wood folk. 


faster. The deer, too, ran 
faster and faster, but try as 
hard as they would they could 
not leave Bouncer behind. 
Just before the finish line 
there was a fallen tree that all 
must leap over. 


racefs in a flurry of snow. 
Over the fallen log they 


and Prong Horn behind. 
The race was over. Who 
had won? They all crowded 
round the’ judges, clamoring 
loudly—all except Gray Squir- 
rel and Bouncer Rabbit. They 


fastest deer, 6 or which creature is fastest of all | stood apart, and Bouncer panted softly, while 


the wood folk ?’? 


| Gray Squirrel patted him and said something 


‘*To find the fastest of all the wood folk,’’ that made his eyes still brighter. 


answered Grandpa Fox. ‘‘Am I not right?’’ 
**You are right!’’ cried the others. 
“Then I want Bouncer Rabbit to be in the 
race, and I will ride him,’’ said Gray Squirrel 
bravely. ‘‘Bouncer is too modest to speak for 


himself, but I think he is the fastest of all the | 


wood folk.’” 
How they all laughed! 
crouched close among the roots of the big pine. 
“Silence !’’ cried Grandpa Fox, raising his 
big cane. 
fair. 
to. Are there any others?’’ 


And Bouncer Rabbit | 
‘was Bouncer Rabbit. 


‘“‘What Gray Squirrel asks is only | 
Bouncer Rabbit may start if he desires | 


“T don’t know who won,’ said Grandpa 
Coon, one of the judges. ‘‘I was watching 
Prong Horn, who was behind the others. ’” 

“‘Neither do I,’’ said Roundface Owl, an- 
other judge. 
me just as they leaped over the log.’’ 

‘‘Well, I know who won,”’ said Grandpa 
Fox, still waving his big handkerchief. ‘It 
I was watching the 
finish line and the sun did not blind me. 
Bouncer Rabbit won, and I am glad of it!” 

‘So are all of us!’’ cried the others in a 
chorus, for they suddenly remembered what 


No others came forward, and so the three a fine little fellow Bouncer was—friendly to 
deer and Bouncer Rabbit went off with their all and never boasting. 


riders to the starting point on the other side of | 
the woods. Bouncer Rabbit looked very small , 


And that is how Bouncer Rabbit, with the 
help of his good friend, Gray Squirrel, won 


Here the | 
judges waited. On came the; 


flew, the leaders fairly abreast | 


‘The sun came out and blinded 
‘love them just as much as they loved him. 





beside the deer; but Gray Squirrel patted him | the great race through the forest that the wood 
on the back and whispered something that | folk talked about all the rest of the winter. 
made his eyes brighter than ever, and he no/| Later there was a race on the ice—but there is: 
longer minded the jeers of the others. | not time to tell about that now. 





THE NEW ARRIVAL. 


BY BERTHA C. WOOD. 


The Old Year is a cripple 
That limps off in the night; 
But round a sunny corner 
The New Year comes in sight, 
A laughing little youngster 
With step that patters light. 


PRM See aE i 


wondered so hard that a wrinkle formed 
on his forehead. 

‘Well, perhaps—just perhaps—you’ll 
find out,’’ said mother, ‘‘if nothing hap- 
pens.”? 

But no one in the DeWitt house was 
prepared for what happened—not even 
father, who knew, of course, what was 
in the guest room. 

At ten o’clock father began to distribute the 
Christmas presents from the tree. He always 
handed the first one to mother, who always 
reddened a little and looked very happy. That 
is what he did on this Christmas, and the 


mk Re Lae 


, | Second present, which he delivered to the boys 


with a great flourish and a bow, was a sled 
marked ‘‘For Bobbie and Tom.’? Then he 
called in Hilda, the. maid, from the kitchen, 
and gave her a big box, which she took with 
such excitement that she thanked him in 
Swedish instead of her usual slowly spoken 
English. Father tarned again to the tree to 
take down a package, when a strange sound 
went through the house. 

It came from overhead, and it seemed to be a 
muffled thumping and banging against metal, 
as if some one were pounding a sheet of tin 
with a pillow. Then they heard a scratching, 
pattering noise and a curious, high - pitched 
sound that seemed almost like a person crying. 

With a startled look on his face father with- 
drew his hand from the Christmas tree; then 
he glanced at mother, and the next moment 
the whole family— Hilda and all—were running 
upstairs. Father reached the guest room first, 
thrust a key into the lock and threw the door 
open. Everyone crowded in and gazed about. 

Bang! bang! scufe! bang! The sound 
was louder than ever, but it seemed to come, 
not from the room itself, but from beneath the 
floor! Father was the first to guess what had 
happened, and he ran over to the register, 
which was beside the bureau. 

Two days before Hilda, in cleaning the room, 
had dropped an iron dumb-bell that father had 
used in college; it had struck the register and 
had broken the metal grating in three places. 
Father had taken the grating out and replaced 
it with a folded fireplace screen to cover the 
square hole in the floor and to allow the heat 
from the hot-air pipe to enter the room until 
@ new grating came. 

As Bobbie and Tom dashed across the room 
they saw that the screen was pulled aside and 
that nothing covered the hole in the floor. 


“‘Tle’s down there!’’ cried mother. ‘‘Get 
him out quick—the poor thing!’’ 
“Who is? What is it, father?’’? shouted 


| Bobbie and Tom, jumping up and down with 
excitement. 





was the fastest of all the! 
He would win!; 
His leaps became lower and’ 





But instead of answering, father got down 
on his hands and knees and then actually lay 
flat on the floor with one arm thrust as far as 
he could reach into the hot-air pipe. 
| ‘Lucky it doesn’t go straight to the fur- 
!nace,’’ he said. ‘‘It bends here.’’ 

For a moment he groped, while the thumping 
clatter continued, and then suddenly it ceased 
and he began to withdraw his hand. 

What he pulled forth made the boys gasp 
with surprise. It was a furry, grayish-brown 
puppy only a few months old, with an eager, 
intelligent face and bright eyes. 

‘‘There,’’ said father, putting the dusty, 
wriggling little dog down on the floor, *-that’s 
your Christmas present. He doesn’t seem to 
be any the worse for wear. Ile didn’t have 
anyone to play with him, and I guess he pulled 
that screen away to amuse himself.’’ 

The puppy seemed cheerful enough about it 
all. He was wriggling his whole body and 
wagging his tail at the same time, and when 
Bobbie took him into his arms he licked the 
boy’s cheek and then suddenly thrust out his 
head and licked Tom on the ear. 

Forgotten—almost—was the Christmas tree, . 
forgotten the narrow and the fat and the short 
and the long and the bulgy packages. At last 
the brothers had a real live pet that seemed to 


Of course Bobbie and Tom did find time to 
look at the other presents, but they spent most 
of the day playing with theirdog. And before 
night the puppy hada name. ‘hey agreed to 
call him Frisco, and father had promised to 
buy him a collar with his name on a silver 


' plate. 
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LARYNGITIS. 


ARYNGITIS may be either acute or 
chronic. In acute laryngitis the prin- 
cipal symptoms are those of a sore 
throat. That condition naturally af- 
fects the voi and the patient makes 
a stant rt to clear the throat, | 

whieh naturally incred the local irritation and 
Intkes matters worse rather than better, Those 
who take a case of acute laryngitis to a specialist 
ean always be helped by local treatment; but sore 
thr ‘e so common in our Winter climate that 
almost no one pursues that wise course except | 
singers and public speakers who live by their 
voives. } 

But even ordinary people, whose throats are not | 
their livelihoods, should learn to be careful with 
an inflamed larynx. Exposure and sudden changes 
of temperature are as dangerous then as they are 
with any other inflammation of the head, nose or 
throat, and when the patient must leave a warm | 
atmosphere for a cold one he should keep his | 
mouth closed and do his breathing carefully 
through his nose. That of course means that he 
must not talk. 

Mouth breathers are more often attacked by | 
laryngitis than other people, because the air they 
take in through the mouth is not properly warmed 
and moistened, That is the reason why people 
who are not generally mouth breathers, but who 
are compelled to become so temporarily by reason 
of a “cold” that has obstructed their nasal pas- 
sages, often suffer from an attack of laryngitis at 
the same time. 

Chronic laryngitis is often the result of neglect 
of the acute attack, and it is marked by a hoarse 
or husky voice and a constant desire to clear the 




























throat. Sometimes it is caused by some growth or 


deformity in the nasal passages or in the ton: 
and when an acute attack runs into a chronic ¢ 
@ specialist should be asked to make an examina: , 
tion to find out what conditions are keeping up the 





















































trouble. Sometimes chronic laryngitis is brought 
about by a wrong use of the voice, and then a little 
voice training is of great value. You need not be 
asinger in order to get real benefit from voice train- | 
throat ina healthy condition, Those who are sub- 
ject to inflammation of the larynx should breathe 
all the fresh air they can get through the nose, and 
avoid dietary excesses. 
¢ © 
“LUCHEEA'S” INTEREST. | 
the old farm. In those five years she 
had grown from a sturdy, outdoor girl 
of thirteen to a pretty freshman of 
eighteen who felt that she had advanced 
toavery considerable knowledge of the 
world and of things in general, But Uncle Caleb 
ne don’t go poking round discovering all sorts 
of marvels in the woods and fields the way she 
used to do,” he confided to Aunt Hannah. ‘And 
she don’t mix. The young folks round here ar 
every bit as nice as they ever were, but the: 
nice enongh for Frances, And I don’t like it!” 
for her. to learn plenty of things,” Aunt Hannah 
returned indulgently.” “And Vm sure she’s real 
sweet to us, Caleb.” 

Uncle Caleb made a protesting face. “I don't 
want Frances or anybody else to be ‘sweet’ to 
me,” he declared. “I want ’em to be natural— 

Unelé Caleb’s time to let Frances herself know 
something of his sentiments came that very eve- 
ning. Some neighbors had been in, and Frances 
had been very “sweet” to them; but when they 
left she drewa long sigh of relief. 

“Isn’t it queer,” she sald, dropping down on the 
world most people live?” 

Uncle Caleb, idly peeling a bit of willow, nodded. 
“T've seen one or two like that. There was Lucy 
Torrey. She got the idee that the things most 
folks interested in—births and deaths and 
marryin’s and crops, the things that make the! 
took up a lot of other things. She had her hand 
read by some feller that charged five dollars aud 
told her she was artistic. Lucy couldn't draw a 
straight line to save her life, but she began to dress | 
outlandish; she sald she ‘had the artistie temper- 
amen Then she went somewheres else and: 
then she went to another feller to learn her ehar- 
acter from her handwriting. I told her ff she 
wanted to Know what she was like she'd better 
consult the neighbors. The average neighbor ean 
ive you more light on your char than all the 
handwriting readers in the world. The neighbors 
was sort of out with them. Turned out they was 
right. She’d thought they was narrow because 
they was interested in each other, and all the time 
she wasn’t interested in nothin’ and nobody but 
herself. But she never saw it at all.” 

Frances glanced sharply at Uncle Caleb, and 


ing; a few lessons would hefp to keep the average 
T was five years since Frances had visited 

was strangely dissatisfied with Frances. 

“Frances is only eighteen—there’s time enough 
tliat’s what I want.” 
piazza steps beside Uncle Caleb, “in what a narrow 
world go on—was sort of beneath her. So she 
learned that she orter be called ‘Lueheea'; and 
wa'n’t thinking much of ‘Lucheea’ just then; she 
dropped the subject. ‘ 





SAXON “SIX” 





Consider the 
Saxon “Six” Excels | 


It is not in one way alone that 


Saxon “Six” surpasses other 
cars in its price-class. 


In every phase of performance 
you'll find it matchless. 


In pulling power on hills and 
in heavy going, in high-gear 
work, and in acceleration it is 
fully as able-acting a car as 
those of costly price. 


At 1% miles per hour “on 
high” it pulls smoothly and 
noiselessly. Mind you, that is 
a slower pace than a walking 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT | 


Many Ways 


gait. Yet there's no “bucking” | 
or “jerking.” 

At racing speed it grips the 
road closely, rides evenly, 
there's no sidesway. You feel 
safe and secure—and you are. | 


Then there's a further advan- 
tage to this friction-less power- : 
flow. It lengthens motor-life 
greatly. 


As nearly as can be estimated i 
Saxon “Six” maintains its full 
efficiency 20% longer than any 
other car of similar price. 


is $815 f.o.b. 
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Saxon “Six” 
Detroit. 
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Loyal to the Service 


They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The public must be served. This 
is the dominating thought of the 
entire Bell organization from the 
Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility that 
this working principle implies. The 
public must be served—efficiently, 


| uninterruptedly. 


In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and un- 
distracted effort and interest to his 
work. 


To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, am- 
ple protection in case of illness and 
provision for old age. All these per- 
sonal matters are cared for so that 
the employe has the least possible 
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One Policy One 


Be the Best 


clamps — good for guns, too. 


by keeping your skates bright as 
T 0 W {| Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42AIS. Broadway, New York, 


New—no rust on runners, screws, 
for FREE bottle of 3-in-One Oil. 






Sliver, 
95:00 soren; Gliver Plate, Se seam) 1.00 dorca, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 


worry regarding his own welfare. 
His whole-hearted attention can be 
devoted to serving the public. 


While each employe realizes that 
he is but a single factor, he under- 


* stands that not only is supreme per- 


sonal effort expected of him, but 
also a loyal support to every other 
telephone worker. 


There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. Al] feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they ren- 
der the high standard of service 
which is expected of them. They 
uphold ‘each other's hands so that 
the public may be served. 
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Universal Service 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Write for Booklet. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
87 St. Nicholas Place, N. Y. 
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‘300 each; 
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be counted toward this Extra Prize even 
several days later. 


IF YOU MAKE THE MOST 
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EVERY COMPANION SUBSCRIBER WHO IS 
INTERESTED IN WINNING A SHARE IN THE 


Equal Division of $1000.00 


by securing ten new yearly subscriptions for The Youth’s Com- 
panion before January 1, 
although December 30th is the closing date of this offer, new sub- 
scription orders may be placed in the mail at the sender’s post 
office any time up to 12 o’clock midnight of that date (Dec. 30th), and all will 


(2) Also, that the sender will receive a share in the Division of 
$1000.00 in addition to the Premiums, Winner’s Gifts and $2.50 Christmas Gold Coin. 


THERE Is YET TIME TO COMPLETE YOUR LIST OF TEN 
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FEEDING THE REPTILES IN 
CAPTIVITY. 


HERE is little difficulty in feeding any of the 
| reptiles commonly found In captivity, with 
the single exception of the large snakes. 
These reptiles display an almost incredible fastid- 
jousness, for they frequently prefer starvation to 
eating food that does not please their palates. 
And sincé it is often difficult to ascertain what 
food a snake does want, the keepers of captive 
serpents are frequently put to it to find a way to 
save valuable spetimens from starving themselves 
to death. 

Although the word “reptiles” sugyests to the 
average person only snakes and lizards, the tor- 
toises and crocodilians come under the same head. 
At the Zodlogical Garden in Bronx Park, New 
York City, nearly one thousand specimens of 
these various kinds of reptiles are on exhibition, 
3 of feeding them has been put on a 
jentifie basis. 

The tortoises include both land and water tur- 
tes. The smaller of these are largely herblvo- 
rous, but the larger Kinds subsist principally upon 
flesh, The small turtles therefore are fed twice 
& week with lettuce, cabbage, carrots, melons, 
sweet potatoes and celery, and the larger creatures 
recewe daily small fish, frogs, beef and earth- 
worms. 

Lizards, too, are both carnivorous and herbivo- 
rous. The smaller species subsist principally on 
green stuffs, while the larger kinds, such as igua- 
has, monitors and others, are chiefly 1 
In captivity, therefore. the former rec 
lent vegetables, the latter eyes, rats, mice a 
like, with an occasional meal of fruit. 

The crocodil 
and the alligat. are strictly flesh eaters, They 
are the scavengers of the reptile kingdom, and 
they enjoy their food most when it is slightly 
putrid. Their appetites are insatiable. Twice 
week in summer and once a week in winter the’ 
are given raw beef. 
size; the big twelve-foot 
an eight-pound titbit. Oc: 
varied with fish or chickens 

It is the feeding of snake: 
interesting. So powerlul are the 
in these creatures that they a 
everything they swallow. Bones, feather 
nails, and even the hard enumel of teeth, melt 
under the action of their acid secretions. The 
only things they throw off are the soles of the feet 
of fowls and the quills from feathers. In these 
apparently the snake cannot find any nourishment 
—which is not remarkable. 

With respect to their food, snakes naturally fall 
into two ele : those which eat only cold- 
blooded animals, and those of which the prey is 
wholly warm-blooded. To the first class belong 
almost all the smaller and more common species, 
and the huge pythons, boas, anacondas aud king 
snakes constitute the second division. The poi- 
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ders and similar cold-blooded creatur ompase 
the food of the first class; the reptiles in the si 
division receive, according to their size, mice, Ss, 
birds, fowls, guinea pigs, rabbits and even small 
pigs. 

The frequency with 








which snakes are fed 


depends upon their activity and the degree of! 


their fastidlousness. There is not much trouble 
with the nonconstricting serpent: They are 
active and they eat wha er is given then 
The most active are fed fourth or fifth da 
the least active once a week or once in ten da 
It is with the giant constrictors that the keepers 
have difficulties. 

Once in twelve days is the usual time for feed- 
ing them; but some of these serpents are so slug- 
zish that, to prevent their becoming fat, they are 
fed only at intervals of three or four weeks. 
Moreover, these huge constrictors are fastidious 
to a degree, and their keepers are often their | 
wits’ end to find food that: pleases nm. The 
laste of a serpent is not to be determined by its 
species, since one snake may refuse to eat any- 
thing except rabbits, while another snake of the 
same kind may insist on being fed with chickens. 

Probably the most voracious serpent at the 
Bronx “Zoo” is the King cobra. He is strictly 
cannibalistic. Large black snakes and similar 
serpents are his favorite food. At first he rec dd 
three of these each week. But the supply at the 
Zoo was not equal to the demand. Then large 
snakes were brought from the South. When that. 
supply also began to fail, a novel experiment was 
tried on the cobra, A black snake, stuffed to 
bursting with bullfrogs, was placed in his cage, 
and the Keeper anxiously awaited the result. The 
cobra quickly dispelled all apprehension by eating 
the stuffed snake. Since then stuffed snakes have 
been his sole food! 

Remarkably fastidious was a tree snake that 
came to the Zoo from tropical Africa. This ser- 
pent possessed, the unusual combination of poison 
fangs with the power of constriction. When put 
into the cage, it climbed to the top of a tree and 
stayed there. 

Mr. Raymond Ditmars, curator of reptiles, had 
never before seen such a'snake. He decided that | 
the creature must live on birds. Accordingly | 




























he had some sparrows put into the cage. Then 3 


he tried pigeons, then mice, then rats, then toads. | 
The serpent paid no attention to any of them. & 
variety of other foods were tried with similar 
results. 

Finally Mr. Ditmars took a tree lizard to the 
cage. Before he had got the cage door fairly open 
the snake, with a lightning-like dart, snatched the 
lizard from hig grasp. It was for this titbit that | 
it had been waiting for weeks. 

The most troublesome of all the snakes at the 
Bronx Zoo was # reticulated python called Czarina. 
For months at a time she refused food, and the 
Keepers could find nothing whatever that would | 
tempt her to eat. As she was far too valuable a | 
specimen to be permitted to starve herself to | 
death, Mr. Ditmars, on the occasion of her first 
prolonged fast, decided to feed her by force. 

Accordingly, four large rabbits were killed, 
sewed together, and put on the end of an eight-foot 
pole. Twelve men took the twenty-five-foot python 
from her cage and held her fast, while the rabbits 
were rammed down her throat the length of the | 
tod. As soon as the snake was replaced in her 
cage she began to disgorge her food. A stream 
of cold water was immediately played on her body, 
which caused her hastily to swallow the rabbits 
and assume a fighting position. In spite of this 


unpleasant experience, Czarina continued to re- | % 


fuse food, and it was necessary, before the snake Hl 
would eat voluntarily to feed her forcibly for 
eleven months. i 


including both the crocodiles | 
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Making Your Wishes Come True 


Insured happiness awaits Winton Six buyers. The 
keynote of our plans for 1917 is to satisfy your desires 


an-d come 


to make your .wishes true 





very Winton Six will be harmonized to its buyer’s expec- 
The beautiful individualized car 

you have pictured to yourself is the car we shall build 
for you—a car performing its duties with celerity and ease, 


tations and ideals. 


always ready to go and always equal to your needs; a car 
that redeems every promise of happy ownership. 


The Winton Six 48, now in its tenth year, and the 33, 
now in its third year, are superb. Their superiority is due to 
no pretended wizardry and to no special genius on our part. 
Little by little, thru ten years of making sixes exclusively, we 
have solved the problems of building highly perfected motor 
car mechanisms. So, also, by long and earnest practice in 


Closed Car meeting the tastes of the most desirable class of buyers, we 


Prices range 
as low 
as $3000. 


Open Cars 
$2685 to $3500. 


have evolved the art of creating for each buyer personally 
just the car he most desires—an art that is beyond imitation. 
Consider us at your service. Simply telephone or drop us a 


line today. 


The Winton Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland 

































and bright by wiping before and after 
using with woolen cloth moistened with 
3-in-One. Prevents rust and tar- 
nis@ on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIS. Broadway, New York. 





Have a prise len in 19171, 
Plan it now, ving geen 





THE NEW 


comravon SEWING MACHINE 


.{s a Machine of the Highest Quality, with Automatic Drop 
Bead and Lift, Ball Bearings, Full Set of Attachments, 
and Warranted fer Twenty-Five Years 


‘HE NEW COMPANION is the only sewing machine in the 
world having an Automatic Plate-Tension Thread Release. 
The machine is built for a lifetime of service, sold to Compan- 
ion readers at a very low price, and delivered free at any freight 
station in the United States. We offer four high-grade styles—both 
foot treadle and electric—and warrant every machine for 25 years. 


FROM A PURCHASER. I have at different times used nearly every make of so-called 
standard sewing machines, but I consider the New Companion second to none—either in 


re} 


appearance or quality of sewing, and certainly it is far in the lead as regards the price, which 
is very low for such a high-grade machine. Am more than satisfied with it, and will be 
pleased to recommend it to my friends.—MRs. ALFRED MILLER, NORTH DAKOTA. 





SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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- Douce GRoTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 


Aconvertible sedan such 
as you would expect 
from Dodge Brothers. A 
pleasing combination of 
smartness and comfort. 
Designed and built .com- 
plete in Dodge Brothers 
works. 
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The price of the Sedan is $1185 (£ 0. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1685 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BrotHers, DETRar 
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